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The Trans-Canada Highway winds its way through the Selkirk Mountains just 
south of Rogers Pass, B.C. This spectacular section was completed in mid- 
1962 and the dream of a highway stretching unbroken from coast to coast, 
skirting cities and towns and crossing mountains, muskeg, wilderness and 
prairie, became a reality—a milestone in the historic struggle for Canadian 
unity. The Highway was officially opened at the summit of Rogers Pass by 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker on September 3, 1962. 
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PREFACE 


The 1962 edition of the Canada Year Book continues a series of annual publications 
giving official statistical and other information on almost every measurable phase of 
Canada’s development. As the economy of the country has expanded, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has endeavoured to present the story of this development, summarizing 
a great mass of detailed statistical information concisely within the covers of one volume 
and supplementing it with data from other Departments of the Federal Government 
and from the provinces. 


Special feature articles are presented in each edition of the Year Book. Those in 
the current issue include: ‘‘Economic Regions of Canada” (pp. 17-23); ‘Social Welfare 
Expenditures in Canada” (pp. 217-222); ‘Recent Changes in Canadian Agriculture’’ 
pp. (377-380); ‘““The Petrochemical Industry in Canada” (pp. 609-615); and ‘‘Revolution in 
Canadian Transportation” (pp. 753-758). Certain of the feature articles appearing in 
previous editions of the Year Book, such as those on Taxation in Canada and the Marketing 
of Agricultural Products other than Grain, have been considered of continuing importance 
and have been incorporated into the Year Book as standard material. 


All chapters include the latest data available at the time of printing. In this edition, 
summary population statistics from the 1961 Census, which were not available at the 
time Chapter III was prepared, appear in Appendix II. Appendix I lists the members 
of the Eighteenth Ministry as at July 1962 and the Members of the House of Commons 
as elected at the twenty-fifth General Election of June 18, 1962. The concluding chapter, 
entitled ‘Sources of Official Information and Miscellaneous Data’’, presents special 
material published in earlier Year Books, federal legislation of the 1961-62 session of 
Parliament, a Canadian chronology of events from January 1961 to the end of August 
1962, and a register of official appointments. The detailed directory of sources of official 
information and the statistical summary of the progress of Canada normally carried in 
this Chapter have been omitted from this edition for reasons of economy. Enclosed in 
the pocket on the inside cover of the volume is a recently completed 140-mile-to-the-inch 
political map. 


The present volume was produced in the Canada Year Book, Handbook and Library 
Division by Miss Margaret Pink, Associate Editor, and the Year Book staff under the 
editorship and direction of Dr. C. C. Lingard, Director of the Division. The charts 
and maps were prepared by L. Tessier of the Drafting Unit and the Surveys and Mapping 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the Federal 
and Provincial Governments and of this Bureau in the preparation of material for the 
Year Book is gratefully acknowledged. Credit by means of footnotes is given where 
possible either to the persons or to the branches of the public service concerned. 


DOMINION STATISTICIAN 


DomINIon BuREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Ottawa, September 1, 1962. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada as a rule the Imperial system of weights and measures is followed; an 
exception is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 2,000 lb. is meant. 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following list of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed in one 
unit to the other. Where reference is made to Imperial pint, quart and gallon, their 
equivalent in ounces is also in Imperial measure; likewise United States designations for 
these quantities are shown in the U.S. equivalent in ounces. The Imperial (or British) 
fluid ounce and the U.S. fluid ounce are different measures. One Imperial fluid ounce 
equals 0.96 U.S. fluid ounce and one Imperial gallon equals 1.2 U.S. gallons. 


1 Imperial pint=20 fluid ounces 1 short ton=2,000 Ib. 
1 U.S. pint=16 fluid ounces 1 long ton=2,240 lb. 
1 Imperial quart =40 fluid ounces 
1 U.S. quart =32 fluid ounces 

1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces 
1 U.S. gallon=128 fluid ounces 1 statute mile=5,280 feet 
1 Imperial proof gallon=1.36 U.S. proof gallon 1 nautical mile=6,080 feet 


1 barrel crude petroleum=35 Imperial gallons 
1 ounce avoirdupois=0.91146 ounce troy (0z.t.) 


The following weights and measures are used in connection with the principal field 
crops and fruit; 2.3 bu. of wheat are required to produce 100 lb. of flour. 


Pounds Pounds 
per Bushel per Bushel 
Grains— Fruits (standard conversions)— 
AGA Uearaii so) a. nab ystcwid tixlolaa Sa 60 FAT DICSEREN cree syraiasis) oe (oun > 45 
USILEG Sis Sree pe non Bae 34 Pears, plums, cherries, peaches, 
Barley and buckwheat.......... 48 grapes and apricots............ 50 
Rye, flaxseed and corn.......... 56 Strawberries and 
PEO R TOMAS Mee roe oa fe 50 raspberries......-.... (per qt.) 1.25 
Nill (HTC BANE ea ee 60 


Fiscal Years of Federal and Provincial Governments 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial Govern- 
ments ends on March 31. Throughout the Year Book, all figures are for calendar years 
except where otherwise indicated in text or table headings. © 


Miscellaneous 


Maritime Provinces= Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 

Atlantic Provinces= Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
Central Canada=Quebec and Ontario 

Prairie Provinces= Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 

n.e.s.=not elsewhere specified 

n.o.p.=not otherwise provided for 

psi. (atomic research) =per square inch 

D.B.H. (forestry) =diameter at breast height. 
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SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication is 
as follows:— 


.. figures not available. 

... figures not appropriate or not applicable. 

— nil or zero. 

- - amount too small to be expressed or where ‘‘a trace’ is meant. 
P preliminary figures. 


r revised figures. 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY AND 
RELATED SCIENCES 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
EAE GCOMOLY tra rico tania. s sane aay « «ae 1 Section 2. FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL 
. pee as Sas RUENS . RES Ae 25 
Part II.— hivttiee. aiken cael? 6 ubsection 1. National Parks........... 26 
i ee y G Subsection 2. Provincial Parks.......... 30 
Pere, * hea biochips sees 7 Subsection 3. Canada’s National Capital. 34 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on the facing page. 


PART I.—GEOLOGY* 


North America comprises six main natural regions which are both physiographic and 
geological because the ages, kinds and structures of the underlying rocks determine the 
natures of the land surfaces. Knowledge of these regions is important because their 
geological characteristics have much influence on the suitability of different areas for such 
activities as agriculture, mining, petroleum production and sports, and contribute as well 
to the varied scenery of the country. The six regions are: the Canadian Shield, a vast area 
of ancient rocks that is mainly in Canada; the Interior Plains and Lowlands, the largest 
area of which extends throughout the mid-Continent from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic 
Ocean; the Appalachian Region, mainly in the United States but also forming an important 
part of Eastern Canada; the Cordilleran Region, extending along the entire west coast of 
the Continent; the Atlantic Coastal Plain along the eastern seaboard of the United States; 
and the Innuitian Region, a mountainous belt in the Arctic Archipelago. Canada includes 
parts of four of these regions and all of the Innuitian Region, but none of the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain. 

The Canadian Shield, embracing about one-half of the total area of Canada, is a roughly 
horseshoe or shield shaped terrain of some 1,850,000 sq. miles, having Hudson Bay at its 
approximate centre. The Shield continues into the United States west and south of Lake 
Superior, and east of the upper St. Lawrence River where a belt of resistant rocks called the 
Frontenac Axis forms the Thousand Islands and, to the south, broadens to form the Adiron- 
dack area. Far back in geological time the Shield contained many ranges of high mountains 


ee * Prepared by Dr. A. H. Lang and published by permission of the Director, Geological Survey of Canada, 
awa. 
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but these have been mainly worn down to a surface of moderate relief consisting of hills, 
ridges and valleys containing innumerable lakes and streams. Most of the surface is from 
600 to 1,200 feet above sea-level but higher uplands form such well-known features as the 
Laurentian Mountains north of Montreal and the Haliburton Highlands in southeastern 
Ontario. Along the coast of Labrador and in Baffin Island are mountains rising 5,500 and 
8,500 feet, respectively, above the sea. The Shield is a complex assemblage of Precambrian 
rocks that, as a whole, represent at least five-sixths of the long duration of geological time. 
Most of the rocks have been subjected to more than one and in some cases several periods 
of orogeny, resulting in intricate structures, intense metamorphism, widespread igneous 
intrusions, and alteration of much ancient sedimentary rock to granite and related material. 
These complexities combined with the absence of fossils, which facilitate the correlation of 
strata younger than Precambrian, hamper interpretation of the geology of the Shield. 
Nevertheless, progress has been made and methods developed in Canada have been applied 
to Precambrian shields of other continents. 


Flanking the Shield are large expanses of plains and lowlands underlain by relatively 
young and soft rocks overlain in many places by good agricultural soils. A notable charac- 
teristic of the boundary between the Shield and the lowlands is the presence of large lakes 
that lie partly in rock basins in the Shield and partly in depressions in the younger strata. 
The most prominent are Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake, Lake Athabasca, Lake Win- 
nipeg and Lake Huron. The largest lowland area is that of the Interior Plains, sometimes 
called the Great Plains or Western Interior Lowlands. These constitute the prairies of 
Western Canada and their wooded continuation to the north. The Northern Interior 
Lowlands include the Hudson Bay Lowlands south of Hudson Bay, the Foxe Basin Low- 
lands in and near western Baffin Island, and the Southern Archipelago Lowlands which 
occupy large parts of the more southerly Arctic islands. The Arctic Coastal Plain farther 
to the north is sometimes classed as a separate physiographic region comparable to the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain but is here grouped with the other plains and lowlands for simplicity. 
The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands form two important agricultural and industrial 
areas in southern Ontario, separated by the Frontenac Axis; the more easterly continues 
in Quebec, on both sides of the St. Lawrence River, and an isolated continuation forms 
Anticosti Island. Sedimentary strata of Palseozoic and younger ages overlap the Shield to 
form the Plains and Lowlands. These strata once covered much more of the Shield before 
being removed by erosion. The Shield continues under the Plains, as is proved by numerous 
wells drilled for oil or gas in the Great Plains and in southern Ontario having been bottomed 
in typical Shield rocks, but it is customary to regard the Canadian Shield Region as the 
part that is exposed or covered by glacial deposits. The overlying strata are undisturbed 
or gently tilted or flexed, the Shield and the Plains and Lowlands together forming a central 
continental region that has been relatively stable since Precambrian time, while orogenies 
were active in the flanking geosynclinal belts now indicated by the Appalachian, Cordilleran 
and Innuitian mountains. 


The Canadian Cordilleran Region is a northwesterly-trending belt about 500 miles 
wide composed of high mountains and lower plateaux and valleys. It comprises south- 
western Alberta, all of British Columbia except its northeastern corner, almost all of Yukon 
Territory and the southwestern part of the Northwest Territories. The individual moun- 
tain groups and plateaux are arranged in a complex pattern divisible into three parallel 
northwesterly-trending zones; in most places these zones are quite distinct and are called 
the Western, Interior and Eastern Systems. The greater part of the Western System is 
composed of the high, rugged Coast Mountains along the mainland coast of British Colum- 
bia. Along part of the Yukon—Alaska boundary they are flanked to the southwest by the 
still higher St. Elias Mountains. Separated from the mainland by the Insular Passage are 
ranges forming Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands. The Interior System is a complex 
group of plateaux and mountains. The Eastern System is divided into the Northern 
Ranges and the Rocky Mountains, separated by a plain and plateau along the Liard River 
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near the British Columbia—Yukon boundary. The main features of the Northern Ranges 
are the British and Richardson Mountains near the Arctic Coast, and the Mackenzie and 
Franklin Mountains in the western part of the Northwest Territories. The Rockies are 
composed of high, serrated ranges extending northward from the 49th Parallel; the eleva- 
tion of the highest peak, Mount Robson, is 12,972 feet. Flanking them on the east are the 
Rocky Mountain Foothills which form a transition with the Plains. Because the Rocky 
Mountains, although extensive, are but a relatively small part of the mountains of Western 
Canada, the popular tendency to apply the name to the entire Canadian Cordillera is 
inadmissible. 

The Cordillera are on the site of a great geosyncline where sediments were laid down 
at least as early as late Precambrian time, where marine sedimentation continued in places 
as late as the Upper Cretaceous, and where freshwater sediments were deposited locally 
during the Tertiary. The principal mountain-building and igneous processes of which good 
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evidences remain began locally in early Mesozoic time, culminated in the western Cordillera 
in the Nevadan orogeny in late Jurassic and early Cretaceous time, but was not significant 
in the eastern Cordillera until the Laramide orogeny early in the Tertiary. Thus the 
western Cordillera were formed much earlier than the eastern, were largely worn down by 
erosion by the time the Rockies and other eastern mountains were built, and the western 
part of the region was uplifted at the time of the Laramide orogeny so that renewed erosion 
could carve the surface into the present mountains and plateaux. The strata in the 
western Cordillera are intruded by many bodies of igneous rocks, from small to very large 
in size. Most are granodiorite or diorite but many others are granite, gabbro or other 
related types; still others are ultrabasic, i.e., composed mainly of iron and magnesium 
minerals. Most are related to the Nevadan orogeny but some must have been intruded in 
late Cretaceous or early Tertiary time, and there is incomplete evidence that some are of 
ages from late Precambrian to Triassic. The intrusions are scattered widely, the largest 
concentration being the Coast Range Intrusions which form the greater part of the Coast 
Mountains. Intrusive rocks are rarely exposed in the eastern Cordillera, probably because 
the mountains there have not been eroded sufficiently to reveal many, 


The Appalachian Region is the northern continuation of a long belt of folded strata 
extending along the eastern side of the United States. It is on the site of a geosyncline 
that existed mainly in Paleozoic time in which great thicknesses of sedimentary and volcanic 
strata were laid down. The northwestern boundary of the region is a long curving fault or 
zone of faults which extends from Lake Champlain at least as far as the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and which causes the curved shape of the northern coast of Gaspe. The strata in the 
Appalachians have been folded and faulted by successive periods of orogeny along axes that 
strike northeasterly; thus strata of different kinds and ages and belts of intrusive rocks form 
northeasterly-trending bands, many of which are responsible for the peninsulas, bays and 
ridges of the region. Three principal periods of orogeny—the Taconic, the Acadian and 
the Appalachian—have been recognized. The Taconic occurred at the close of the Ordovi- 
cian, the Acadian during the Devonian, and the Appalachian at the close of the Paleozoic. 
In Canada the Taconic disturbances were fairly widespread, the Acadian were more so, 
affecting areas that were previously affected by the Taconic and areas that were not, but 
the Appalachian orogeny, which was a major feature in parts of the United States, was of 
minor and local importance. 

The Innuitian Region is known mainly from reconnaissance surveys. It is underlain 
by moderately-to-intensely folded sedimentary, volcanic and metamorphic rocks of various 
ages, the oldest being probably Proterozoic and the youngest being Tertiary. Folding 
occurred at different times and in different directions, some before the Silurian period, some 
in Silurian or Devonian time, some late in the Paleozoic era, and some in Tertiary time. 
Five fold-belts have been recognized—Cornwallis, Parry Islands, Central Ellesmere, 
Northern Ellesmere and Eureka Sound. Granitic intrusions have been found in the 
Northern Ellesmere belt. 


Brief sketches of the geological regions together with an outline of geological processes 
are given in the 1961 Year Book at pp. 5-14. Further information is supplied by Geology 
and Economic Minerals of Canada ($2, including Map 1045A) and Prospecting in Canada; 
the latter also contains chapters on the principles of geology and on minerals and rocks. 
The Geological Map of Canada (1045A, 50 cents) and Canada, Principal Mining Areas 
(900A) are also recommended. Map 900A is revised annually; one copy is sent free to 
residents of Canada and additional copies are 25 cents each. These publications can be 
ordered from the Director, Geological Survey of Canada,* together with lists of reports and 
maps of the Geological Survey of Canada on specific topics and areas, for each province. 
Other publications are available from provincial mines departments. 


* A special article covering the history and current activities of the Geological Survey of Canada appears in 
the 1960 Canada Year Book, pp. 13-19, and is available from the Director in reprint form. A brief outline of the 
functions of the Survey is given in the Mines and Minerals Chapter of this volume (see Index). 
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PART II.—GEOGRAPHY* 


Canada occupies the northern half of the North American Continent with the exception 
of Alaska and Greenland, extending in longitude from Cape Spear, Newfoundland, at 
52° 37’ W, to Mount St. Elias, Yukon Territory, at 141° W, a distance of 88° 23’. In 
latitude it stretches from Middle Island in Lake Erie, at 41° 41’ N, to the North Pole. The 
northernmost point of land is Cape Columbia on Ellesmere Island, at 83° 07’ N. Canada 
is thus a western and a northern country, a fact of increasing strategic significance. 


In shape, Canada resembles a distorted parallelogram with its four corners making 
important salients. In the north the salient formed by the Arctic Archipelago, which 
penetrates deep into the Arctic basin, guards the northern approaches to the Continent 
from Europe and Asia and makes Canada neighbour to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. In the south the salient of peninsular Ontario thrusts far into the heart of the 
United States. In the east the salient of Labrador and the Island of Newfoundland 
commands the shortest crossings of the North Atlantic Ocean and links Canada geographi- 
cally with Britain and France. In the west the broad arc of land between Vancouver in 
southern British Columbia and Whitehorse in Yukon Territory provides the shortest 
crossings of the North Pacific Ocean between continental North America and the Far East. 
Canada thus lies at the crossroads of contact with the principal powers and some of the 
most populous areas of the world. 


1.—Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas, by Province or Territory 


Nore.—A classification of land areas as agricultural, forested, etc., is given at p. 24. 


Percentage 
Province or Territory Land Freshwater Total of 
Total Area 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 

Newfoundland. (faeces tts one tte oo eanerk es ato eee 143, 045 13,140 156, 185 4.1 
Island of Newfoundland 41, 164 2,195 43,359 i hd 
Labrador. oe Set bikes. aed aes ae oe ee eee # 101, 881 10, 945 112,826 3.0 
Prince: Hdward sland -5-4 0 cc.cmo att os oe se eee eed eee 2,184 — isk 0.1 
Nova. Scotia. 222 eons cec eee cee ciate wo Siele as ee ae ee am 20, 402 1,023 21,425 0.6 
News Brunswick <5.. 5 052 ccaupie eee an aan eee nee 27, 835 519 28,354 0.7 
UCDO nec ogy savin oo sivas striate Ee ine oe rete ae De ee 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15.4 
Ontarioy..5S SS. Bee Ee eee... ee 344, 092 68, 490 412,582 10.7 
Manitoba 2. oncnceee cine qaniat: beech en cee 211,775 29,225 251,000 6.5 
PASkAtChEwans ... ccocancee cca see SAR SOR SAS Sst 220, 182 31,518 251,700 6.5 
Alberta ;O.3O82 Ae eee Se OATS Ree eee ee ee 248, 800 6,485 255, 285 6.6 
British Colin Diss gro Bay ahs iy eas eee ea ce a 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9.5 
Mukon PeEriloryscoree creer niccne ce een. eee ee ee 205, 346 1,730 207,076 5.4 
Northwest Territories.............. 2a MOE tees » DORE OR are 1, 253, 438 51,465 1,304, 903 33.9 
pan Klin «ah cena cae tee eae eee eee eee oe 541,753 7,500 549, 258 14.3 
FREQ WAIN xe taace scrote ceo ont re airs PO ee ne 218,460 9,700 228, 160 5.9 
Mackenzie. serena ot sere sis co aes ot nyc ORE eee 493, 225 34, 265 527,490 18.7 
Canada i526 2 c50s cake toe 3,560, 238 291,571 | 3,851,809 100.0 


In size, Canada is the largest country in the Western Hemisphere and the second 
largest country in the world. Its area of 3,851,809 sq. miles may be compared with that 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 8,649,821 sq. miles,t the United States of 
America (including Alaska and Hawaii), 3,615,213 sq. miles,f and Brazil, 3,287,204 sq. 
miles.t It is more than forty times the size of Britain and eighteen times that of France. 
The immense size of the country, while encompassing many resources and seeming to 
afford much scope for settlement, imposes its own burdens and limitations, particularly 
because much of the land is mountainous and rocky or is under an arctic climate. The 
developed portion is probably not more than one-third of the total; the occupied farm 
land is less than 8 p.c. and the currently accessible productive forested land 19 p.c. of the 


* Revised or prepared by the Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
{7 United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1960. 
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total. The population of Canada, estimated at 17,814,000 on June 1, 1960, may be com- 
pared with 180,670,000* for the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii) (1960) and 


with 65,743,000* for Brazil (1960). 


The milages in Table 2 are another indication of the size of ae and of the length 
of communication facilities required between the larger cities, between outlying industrial 
communities built up around large mining or smelting projects and the nearest cities, and 
between northern outposts and the supplying cities. Milage given is for the major means 
of transport used between the points concerned; air milages are used for most transcon- 
tinental distances. 


2.—Distances between Certain Cities and Other Points of Interest in Canada 


Notr.—The dash used in this table indicates that the distance concerned is of no particular interest. In each 
ease the milage given is for the type of travel most generally used—road (8), rail (R), air (A) or water (w); air milages 
are given for most transcontinental distances. Water routes are given in nautical miles. 


F ele Edmon- Van- 
From To Halifax | Montreal} Quebec | Ottawa | Toronto | Winnipeg Li eaeee 
miles miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
BteJgobn's, Nfld... si. a..+-: w 531] w 1,043 | w 904 — w 1,336 _ _ A 3,955 
Charlottetown, P.E.I...... e965 — — --- -- — — — 
Palivex UNS 204i g4.0 silos — gm 860} 8 759 — H 1,210 _— — A Se232 
Fredericton, N.B.......... Et oso25 | 2 Osi | | 366 — — — _— _— 
Samt John) NiB.. 25.2. ob: nH 296|H 624/ Hn =459/ Hu =748| HH 974 — — — 
Chibougamau, Que........ —_— — R 608 — — _- — — 
Montreal, Que............. R 840 = H 165 | H 124 | 48 300 | A 1,419 |] A 2,225] a 2,668 
Quebec Que....52.......5: _ BH 4165 = Te ©2809") wie SIG A 17486 — A 2,814 
[p 3574 | sRA sr ebs, 
Schefferville, Que.......... _ 7 “= “= — — 
{w 4380] w 291 

Sept fles, Que.. Pa -- w 430} w 291 — _- — — 

Fort William, Onno: — w 1,055 | w 1,194] R 878 | w 762|R 419 | R 1,219 | R 1,892 
Hamilton, Outay seose: — H 394/H 559| H 303) H 44 — —_ 

Ottawa, Ont ar gira rel —_ H 124/48 289 —_— H 259 | aA 1,325 | a 2,132) A 2,574 
Brapery, Ont... 8 & oes. - -- — — H 313|H 2384] R #945 - 
SGLOntOMORtsoc.. . cess. os w 1,188!| # 350 | H 515 | # 259 os A 957 | a 1,748 | a 2,360 
Churchill, Man..........--. — — — — — R 992 — 

tina Pate, Ont... . oan... <~ — — — — = R 723 == 

Wernoipes: Mano. oS: — = — — 957 -- rR 800] R 1,473 
RSE SAS Koes) a «cles — R 1,764 — R654 3. 16587.) B 806.) R 512 \rR 1,117 
Saskatoon, Sask........... — — — — — R 470|R #143380] R 1,095 
Uranium City, Sask....... _— — = ~ — —_ A 456 | a 992 
PR PIECA NA. vile onde = — — — rR 2,0638|R 832) R 194) R 1641 
Edmonton, Alta........... — R 2,159 — R 2,041 | R 2,007 | R 800 _ R 765 
Fort St. John, B.C.......- — -- a= -- — oe A oe | Rel pes 
Kitimat, B. C.. pee: — _— — — “= — -— w 420 
Prince Rupert, BGS Las — — — — — — R 956} w 477 
Vanconver, B.C..........: A 3,232] a 2,668] R 3,042] R 2,770] a 2,360] a 1,403 | Rk 765 — 
Victoria, (SEL ape teeter A 3,279 — — = — — — Ww 81 
(Sanicie 0d eee — — = — — A 1,058] A 316 | A 615 
Whitehorse; YT so... 2... — — -— — —— -— H 1,287 | a 1,056 
Brobisher, NeW.T......... a A 1,297 — — — = A 3,522 | a 3,965 
Tnuvik, lip, ee -- A 3,543 — — -- A 2140} as 1,318.) A T854 
Yellowknife, No Weke oo oe — — — -- —- A 1,398] A 656 | a 1,192 


1 Via Strait of Canso. 


Section 1.—Physical Geography 
Subsection 1.—Physiographic Regions 


Since structure tends to dominate relief to a remarkable degree even though its effects 
have been modified by glacial and river erosion or deposition, the main physiographic 
regions of the country coincide with the geological regions, which are described in Part I 
on Geology. For a description of the physical structure of the country in its relation to 
climatic phenomena, reference should be made to a special article on The Climate of Canada 
appearing in the 1959 Year Book at pp. 23-51. 


* United Nations Population and Vital Statistics Report, Oct. 1, 1961. 
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Subsection 2.—Inland Waters 


The inland waters of Canada (not including saltwater areas that are a part of Canada) 
are extensive, constituting about 7.6 p.c. of the total area of the country. Aside from their 
basic essentiality to the support of life, Canada’s fast-flowing rivers and chains of lakes have 
had a great bearing on the development of the country and on its economic and social well- 
being. In the early days of exploration and settlement, they were the avenues of trans- 
portation and often the source of subsistence. These functions have now diminished in 
importance; with the exception of the St. Lawrence and certain water routes in the interior 
and the Far North, the rivers and lakes have assumed other roles in the domestic, industrial, 
agricultural and recreational life of the people. They still serve as efficient carriers of pulp- 
wood from the forests to the mills and their waters are harnessed to provide power for 
industry or are dammed and diverted to irrigate and bring life to otherwise waste land. 


The inland waters of Canada are best studied by segregating the main drainage 
basins. The Atlantic drainage basin is the most important, being dominated by the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system which drains an area of approximately 678,000 sq. miles and 
forms an unequalled navigable inland waterway through a region rich in natural and 
industrial resources. From Duluth, Minn., at the head of Lake Superior to Belle Isle at 
the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence the distance is 2,280 miles. The entire drainage 
area to the north of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes is occupied by the southern 
fringe of the Canadian Shield—a rugged, rocky, plateau region from which tributary rivers 
tumble over the edge of the Shield. These rivers, as well as the St. Lawrence itself, provide 
the electric power necessary to operate the great industries of the area. South of the St. 
Lawrence, the smaller rivers are important locally. The St. John, for instance, drains a 
fertile area and provides most of New Brunswick’s hydro power. 
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The Hudson Bay drainage basin, though the largest in area, is the least important 
economically. Only the Nelson and Churchill Rivers have power potential within econom- 
ical distance of settled areas. The two main branches of the Saskatchewan River, tributary 
to the Nelson, drain one of Canada’s great agricultural regions and are now the bases of 
important irrigation projects. 

The Arctic drainage basin is dominated by the Mackenzie, one of the world’s longest 
rivers, which flows 2,635 miles from the head of the Finlay River to the Arctic Ocean and 
drains an area in the three westernmost provinces of approximately 700,000 sq. miles. 
Except for a 16-mile portage in Alberta, it is possible for steamboats to navigate from the 
end of steel at Waterways on the Athabasca River to the mouth of the Mackenzie, a distance 
of 1,700 miles. 

The rivers of the Pacific basin rise in the mountains of the Cordilleran Region and 
flow to the Pacific Ocean over tortuous, precipitous courses, rushing through steep canyons 
and tumbling over innumerable falls and rapids. They provide power for large hydro 
developments and in season swarm with salmon returning inland to their spawning grounds. 
The major rivers of the basin are the Fraser which rises in the Rocky Mountains and 
toward its mouth flows through a rich agricultural area, the Columbia which is an inter- 
national river with a total fall of 2,650 feet during its course and has thus a tremendous 
power potential, and the Yukon River which is also an international river but, though the 
largest on the Pacific slope, is at present relatively unimportant economically. 

Table 3 lists the principal rivers of Canada and their tributaries. The tributaries and 
sub-tributaries are indicated by indention of names; thus the Ottawa and other rivers are 
shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other rivers as tributary to 
the Ottawa. 


3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean—concluded 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)..... 1,900 ||St. Lawrence—concluded 
OEE Eee eee eee ene 696 || Via the Great Lakes—concluded 
COC Ti SEIN ae ee Semen ee On 240 VE ORES, pe Seca hs eee ele a ood ee ae 60 
PERM TOV TC S800 “areveiays, afeiatate joy era ihe te eke (ats Male ate 205 STTRESSaULON tory tyete SES le hog ees scel ccotes. ove © oe 40 
MOMOECOC er oe me cue eee JIB, Il Shor 0) 01 eaere-ergeatce genom opener EN ISTRPEACERCICS.O 418 
SBOE i275 eae On eo POOMMEVOMMAING: sles sra cele aereieeioies cin, ohreenen o eS aN 270 
TRara) ase eee One te Mee Gee ae, Aso |BNEN UE GSaVe hiis3 Nee ic eee ec et aoe ne tee ORR oe 241 
MESSISSIODE Crono er ines cee Mee ee sete ne AOOTIWIGISION Se Meter re one eee Te ee ee ne 210 
CUA IVAN . AMAR: s aulseSa lnk SRM tacts a 05} Hamntl tone: iter tet: «nae a. s,0 2 Sek ce eee - Shares 208 
Seu) NEGO) Nese co SH eee ie aes cr OOH Eixnloiis: ss fo... oecttea ak «kk ateusls Bon seca: 152 
DONEOIHO. mee sere cece tect ster ne kate ee SOMNSSainiee saerattars se cre te arree e eee cate eee rake 152 
INSTT ee pe Ue CIOS comierae ae heise LOW Ganairik COKE iac:nashiee O ack ween ale aaa pera te 139 
MENEAME ELON (Cols Soy siayae oot fsa cttoe sic ae vious hs SOMERS ewe re or Baye teicge ote reiSiefatacckcrabutin ae.a nl rstoiota 138 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonca)............. Ay illic bey rate abe se Ae aor Gene tne mob eore 0 oe 135 
ETI DONCA: . o/c ds. seman SAA ete ee etod 280) |IMarcuerite. nts ed ewer ks «ccs See eee asit os 130 
UCR CEE Se eee oe HOE oo oem (Kaa | ETON eso: SRR ne OB cinoeeeaus Se ncanem cS God 102 
PNSUNIADEIUCHUAN ccs cc0s ss occa vioc ce teen oe 165 
PRN ERTT LCG ace /cthnin cache ove ie win iat tacov eave Bas 325 
SUG De OR Ge eer nine Some Gr heer gs 100 Flowing into Hudson Bay 
Manicouagan (to head of Racine de Bouleau).. 310 
REAR Get ta. cist Phen ie PL NE oa EI be 270)| Nelson (totheadiof BOW). ..<c5..00. 1 <oes0s ercees 1,600 
Berncelst, US Teg OBR nen Oe et oer 240 Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).............. 1,205 
em Pee age Nia ono Sh strthebls « otto 210 South Saskatchewan. ........cc6 05 00 nee. 865 
5), JL Gee ea ee ee eee ae eee i ee 165 LEncye lal BYe'S) ee Sie es thy elaine SE OeITIe © SiGe 385 
ABUT OLG: 5 An arcr ils, « Nes eysa-on alas. « «eur Caletes «oe 120 FROME ei cs os ek me ec aeoo peer mare 315 
Via the Great Lakes— BOlly te ne maccks oes noe ee oe nite cite niereiolee 180 
French (to head of Sturgeon)............... 180 North: Saskatchewan... 2-.<5-.c.c:0 Gelato seme 760 
“SLUT (eS a eee ene Oe ae eee 110 Red (to head of Sheyenne).............-.-- 545 
Grand........ 00... eee seee eee ee eee ees 165 Mea ncine. | nasvuicteacaccafiaicn si Geen 590 
BEAR OS SRM co 2 5 asc Loch sine s ha teaelis 163 Souris 450 
PSA E ON oco,o55.5. 8 5 fea hob PEON LIC Me s 153 eR Coa oe Oa Ca ee 9 
TEI oer an ABODE REE COME SeeEe IMEI oe nes 150 Qu’Appelle... 2.0... cece eee eee eee 70 
SO RSTEIN | eS Soiree ie eee ees 140 |) Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)..............- 475 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)............ 130 Hing lisht cose veh erase caren ae cate emai 330 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries—concluded 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded Flowing into the Pacific Ocean—concluded 
GPC ck ao oe rere ce ee ee RRO eee 1,000" | Columbia (Gv Canada)t.s so. octeee cle eee 459 
Beaver ie Wik fat eee es 305 Kootenay + (total) east aie 2282.0) 5 ee 407 
Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)............. 660 Kootenay (Gn Canada). 2 -...aockeha Soe 276 
KAnIADISKAN, « ey-caaee costo tae eat es ears 57D? || PERSE 5. hore there tas ee eS eee ee 850 
Severn (to head of Black Birch)............... 610 || Thompson (to head of North Thompson)..... 304 
Atbany, GorheadoliGa hy . cox cs mcsse eras 610 North Rhomipson. a. ueeians nes eee ee 210 
Waba wna y cece oes os ba tawne ae meenreneeee 580 South Thompson (to head of Shuswap)..... 206 
Pastimain poor < camecey: +2 hee enaaae.eeeeme 510 Nechako. bt 535 ase aoue 2 en eae ee alee ee 287 
Fort George (to Nichicum Lake).............. 480 Stuart (to head of Driftwood).............. 258 
Attawapiskath. os... 0s bec ik Se eee BS ee 465!) -Chileotine2. 20599 haa Ue Ce as See 146 
RB site mts. Aes cre Eerrins aie Sasi bie wane MeN See ere ae aes 455 || West Road (Blackwater) 141 
Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi).............. 400 ||Skeena 360 
Waswanipi tes t's (er mocnee. ayaon one eee 190 Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek)........... 160 
Nelson (to head of Lake Winnipeg)...... ee 400 ||Stikine 335 
CUI POL G aie. Certs coe seek (ers Melee ee ate cee ee 380 ||Alsek..... 260 
Red (to head of Lake Traverse)............... SUSI NESS eam. ae . dees RESO Soe Se eee 236 
George Go ldab bard Lake) oc .schinee pares tees 345 
Moose (to head of Mattagami)................. 340 
DTI DIO Ju ects Bo ee eee eae Soros ere 340 Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
LEMAR ar 905 te, 5 Sone SEE Oeme coe eee ee aco 275 
WEIBSINA DIE: renee ces erat toes ee oe 265 ||Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)................. 2,635 
Pla yess ese rrnst fon Ste pe ee ee ee 300 || Peace (to head of Finlay).................0. 1,195 
Wii ts renee ee Re et = eee ee 295 I SV 5 Paar ee et ann ara tlhe ei See 250 
NV: ties Ree 0 Merce’ ere SRP ee CEST SS LEM Se ee RS 270 DIMO Ky. t Aare sl oe Ses SHE. oe tee 245 
FRarri cana wists vac anract ace ta ees es ee rs 250 Little Smolkeya. Seer cen, See ee 185 
Greab Wihalerts cate cn etae eee oe eee 230 PATSNIP:.c a asictec eae e emigre ae ee 145 
TRGB A SF oer soot ake RS eee er es Lgbule Athabasca ao ee jn wi an {aoe pane 765 
POemDINa 5....mcc ce tare seen cts eee eee 210 
Liar see era ee 755 
Flowing into the Pacific Ocean ouch INahannti. 27. cwrescte core eee eee 350 
Petitot: ete are ait eee 295 
Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)............ 1,979 Port Nelson... HRs: eke eee 260 
Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin)... 714 Pay bn cysts ct nice oko Ga e eee 530 
POLCUPING! Seen Aa ee ee ae 590 Peel (tovhead-of Ogitivie) soi0. eee 425 
1 EE Rice as AG rs. 1 e: 338 heal Ried 2k 24: See ee are eee 310 
Peélivicdiness 5. Geta oe eee ee ee 330 BVEL Aasierstic ails gene eat o/s ee iene 258 
POE Sg peal enc upiin Raat us Nan a) 390 Twitya.cc. <a, SEE.) eee 200 
d 5 Dati ABS ice Gino ete 4a ups da presto erog eee eee 605 
2 i acmillan 6 tiem claws 3 ai + (reenact miatere = lm otek s sels 200 Coppermning.« 5 Salt ele Ie bee eee 525 
We Soe gists te sets ee eee ee £89 Anderson wets «dans wees kee 430 
Gohimibia (totale sie sors ee a ees ne ee it 150m EForton sous tec sae nhc cece es Hk ee ee 275 


The outstanding lakes of Canada are the Great Lakes, although only parts of these are 
in Canadian territory. The International Boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and Ontario. Details are 
given in Table 4. 


4.—Elevations, Areas and Depths of the Great Lakes 


- Area on 

Lake eareee: Length Breadth Maximum Total Canadian 
Sen Tevel epth Area Side of 

Boundary 

ft. miles miles ft. sq. miles | sq. miles 
SupORIOI! we eee ers ais halos cea wie 602.23 383 160 1,302 32, 483 11,524 

Michigan (UW. S505). a0 sc ule aeeeies 580.77 321 118 923 22,400 — 
EUG. Ore hie Set Ae ee © © ee 580.77 247 101 750 23 , 860 15,353 
SERCAAI sre oc in cise me Aaa ne oe 575.30 26 24 23 432 270 
Diy Ree Ao Ste Tem eG sae Bees 572.40 241 By 210 9,889 4,912 
GORtATIONs = 6). AcAcoeaaaeeem etre 245.88 193 53 774 7,313 3,849 
i} 
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There are no tides in the Great Lakes although considerable variation in water levels 


is caused by strong winds. 


Other large lakes of Canada, ranging in area from 9,500 to 12,300 sq. miles, are Lake 


Winnipeg, Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. 


Apart from these, notable for size, 


are innumerable lakes scattered over that major portion of Canada lying within the 


Canadian Shield. 


Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. 


southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. 


5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province 


Norte.—Areas given are for mean water levels. For those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are 
given, HW means high water and LW low water. 


In an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately mapped, south and east of 
In an area of 5,294 sq. miles, accurately mapped, 


! 


Province and Lake Elevation | Area Province and Lake Elevation} Area 
ft. sq. miles ft. sq. miles 
Newfoundland— Ontario— 
Dhcors StOP bets sada thin. Os 12 24 |! Abitibi (total, 369) part......... 868 313 
GANCCE SOREL: . Fics weschoseine ata 86 ORO se Stew 5 PE ate Sa olas sede sce» 1,380 61 
Dirigo 270 205 LD Ce” 5 ere See en ee 1,192 140 
MCAT ERs Ecc trtereenser tions sea level 1,133 || Erie (total, 9,889) part.......... 572 4,912 
LUA G7 a <a eee 1,650 566 || Huron, including Georgian Bay 
WEEE PIICEIARE Se fo. 5, Ra (orey ornincniorakabageis 500 70 (total, 23,860) part...........- 580 15,353 
(REGS 2 700 15 RGGH Reet TeIee scents eerclere(aa(sjersiatctese . 90 
La Croix (total, 55) part......... 1,186 25 
Nova Scotia— LO ae Fe 2 Saree, See pee ange 1,025 75 
te a ee tidal 360 || Manitou, Kenora..... 1,215 60 
Mille Lacs, Lac des 1,496 103 
New Brunswick— CRESS A Oi es ae epee Sn TS Wied 72 
(CESS C0 IAS eR eR tidal 65 INinigon\: spots ten ah oaks. sess eos 852 1870 
Nipissing ess sete act ion canto 644 350 
Quebec— Ontario (total, 7,313) part....... 245 3,849 
Abitibi (total, 369) part......... 868 56 Rainy (total, 360) part (reser-// HW 1,108 291 
bbanel ite 8) oie: Aisne seseaiarsoge-s i 1.288 172 voir \|LW 1, ae = 
: 7 Cc A he ee eee eres eae 1,157 
Baskatong (reservoir).......... { LW 677 \ 109 | St. Glair (total, 432) part........ 574 270 
STEP VOR 5 atahoy sy arepssarsrajs/tyepeseis 1, 400 392 || St. Francis, River St. Lawrence 
arnt {Brdie) 5. . ft. . cscntee vas ae te 56 ’ Site = DALGA Cijacrcicanceee ; Se < 
. 1,185 phat kets 3) Ly, Si ee een oe ee 4 
Cabonga (reservoir)............ LW 1/169 \ al [i ee ere 906 270 
Champlain (total, 360) part..... 95 FS i MUSeUl (ESETV OIL) 5)- 2 aim apeserearsiecoioreyain 1,170 539 
einpougamiat.ooi.t .-2.8..dcek2 1,253 SS SAS tei eoe Meek thes Se eat tere cresensefee 718 283 
OG ee eee 790 535 Stout (Berens River)............ 1,039 50 
BREDeryINepe Soe nce ee. ee 790 260 || Sturgeon (English River)....... 1,342 110 
ONS aoe asc Sxt Lick See at Hae 760 180 || Superior (total, 32,483) part..... 602 | 11,524 
pond, Pee poaineke Gk strona metetnie s a ut RVIAAGAUN a Jos Steet ah ne says «rs ane as 91 
MELIAN ETOUSG . 5.=\) 4. Nee. woe ee 90 J a dala oO ‘ 
Kaniapiskau.................... 1, 850 219 | Timiskaming (total, 121) part. { LW 575 = 
BRET oe mao ee eee ee cne 1,342 75 Trout (English River).......... 1,294 156 
Marina Peek soc s eck leh cos obe 884 125 || Trout (Severn River).........-.. 77 264 
“Er Ge SOA ae eee ee 860 130 || Woods, Lake of the (total, 1,695) 
MEATINCONA CM. 5, 652k. oceo ss wee oe 645 110 Darl (LEservOlLy eos pen. - eens 1,060 953 
LURSUk a ee 8 Pee re 1,340 100 
ERISCONT CN oor on te Se ee 110 |Manitoba— 
Miathaea ir OF ee. bo stack 765 SS MA CHa paApUBKOW.-. «co ciine)ioretelenn 956 104 
1 EA ee ee ee 450 ASS EPA Cikamegusces it aek).<ce eee 855 112 
LTC SRS he ee 2 1,220 R40 gr Miblen yGnbmle. © oo. c ae oc oo ey cacao ce 651 70 
Sd LE es tad ADO Wei GOGars gore 6 2 fe eek a ia(sce trees I 830 517 
ESE. Cee 5 RS Seeieandiele ea SA 785 OO We OLMOPAD A 73e eb + Solaris sete ac 840 174 
ELITE Phe RRR panes aoa aw 430 230 oe i Oiepon River) he yak ae ; te 
. 1,305 auphin 
PESEISEPNL EAN oss le ae Crake biciw sietencamanty { LW 1.975 } 90 Dee ea: aie eee 815 64 
"TIGNES ee ay a deere da 4.688 138 Peach re 4 
. 67 (eve Me - 2 ene Ee SOA Se 5 
Bets watts sserteertes item ueeel Cet oe Makes BS 922 53 
St. Francis, River St. Lawrence Granville cee. tech «bet eecmereds 850 181 
PREY PALE. eo cnc ss se oc 154 GSape Islan doe coice aa eee. cere 744 550 
ree tneheeme Ses lite. Seer S 321 414 Kamuchawie (total, 57) part.... 1,156 31 
Ute o. e baled BRAS ks 69 57 Kipahigan (total, 60) part....... 966 29 
be EACKROICECLEE) (hvac u chen cues 11 142 HGASKLGLOS eae cee ee Cees 697 65 
Ci) 2 ee Se 859 73 Kiskittogisu..........-..+-++++- : 
Timiskaming (total, 121) part..(/TW $75} 8 | Manitoba. 202002200. S| 1,817 
avG MIOUNCAING . 2.4.0 <+000r0.ccees fe bo ip ULOISOTE were feo nl oat hier e cae eee : 154 
WESWORID Eos oe stv 60s Ses ess 830 75 Mooke ese sscees es rere ose 838 525 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—concluded 
Province and Lake Elevation | Area Province or Territory and Lake | Elevation 
ft. sq. miles ft. 
Manitoba—concluded Alberta—concluded 
Namew (total, 80) part......... 872 8 Cold" Giotal, 138)" part. {2.222.222 14756 
Northern Indianeccsy- 5.0.6 - 760 150 jhe LavBichewrs. Ses Sweets 1,784 
Nueltin (total, 850) part......... 920 DO gt AsCSSOR OAC beans) sone Achy cae eee eee 1,892 
Oxford \cnauoesae terete eee eee 612 1554) = Mamiawat en eases ere eee ees 695 
IPRINU eine: oa a ee eee 615 O43t eePCCHCaSe eens Bk Suen She ineemeies 2,269 
Pelican (west of Lake Winnipeg- Primrose (total, 188) part....... 1,964 
OBIS) ds eis cave, arora eaten ee tee Nee 837 80 Sullivan (variable).............. 2,651 
Play ereeniiwnn dade oe telat 712 Zl MO tikumig-0 ee See ae oe ey nat ee 2,115 
Red Deer (west of Lake Win- 
POP OSIS) 2 sere ielde ee eeiacaatee ee 862 100 erie Osa se 
COR ae is erry core ARI 911 18. - “Adam Sircccexsxecmveeananeenae 1,334 
Bender (total, 2,467) part...... 1,150 371 Rain (aL 299) Parbasasetie itt. 2,192 
SO Mair bin Sarto cic sisroncc. cc neeeebeiis 798 125 INS Me aay cds avertae A 2,332 
pee Sa Bhieoeh clans w ola waa ee ato 737 405. 4Qhilko tats ews aera iiniset eo8 3,860 
Sipiweskse cenecce owe melee 598 ZO TB UUS UK 5 SocBts ies stoomis own eie cries 2,817 
Sisipule re 103) part... 5c 919 71 Francois 2,345 
Southerniind tanwecena.coverwaeene 835 1,060 Harrison 35 
Stevenson........ E 3 75 Kootenay 1,745 
Wall See eee 849 118 AK OtChOME siin<e careers 1,970 
PRAT DOGe seme eter otc sfeleiaetee 845 72 Lower Arrow 1,370 
Todatara (total, 241) part ; 156 | Okanagan Deiz3 
Walker ccd. con eaeen cine 679 6254] KOQoted ieee BORO ee alee 2,666 
WVUER Demeter otis tc eacrsclcieesie hearse 829 90 Quesnel Se iw Clyne 2,380 
Wielkcuskio-rencc ech Orit icouneties 840 64 SHUSWapeee coretete aoe oe eeteiclonicnieracs 1,435 
Winn IpOgee red. cect tear 713 0} 4601) «Stuart ir, eter heen es oo wen aee 2,230 
Wilnniperosistractm serincteratsaks ere 833 2,103 ANY aes (total, 130)ipart..c.ci.c. 2,152 
Woods, Lake of the (total, 1,695) Bilao Seb. <a cake eaest 2,260 
PALL (LESELV. OLN) Ueivewaideve nemeieu 1,060 69 Teslin (total, 142) part.......... 2,239 
UppertArrowees shoecn careers cen 1,401 
Saskatchewan— 
PATINTS Kb, Saw ocets. « oteisiSaomreieietaceseisans 964 168 | Northwest Territories— 
Athabasca (total, 3,120) part.... 699 280i PA berdeen sy sanveceee ew aciaone 135 
Besnard aii st ee Rasen wees 1,278 2 al) Se Aastiller yas CA oS oiord se ccens e 1,190 
BlnCkEBinGhs 5 sreteericccsat ayecins ALY SAU STA ier WF ic ooo becasue ier 1,230 
Candles FRR. 6a Seoke tie earn 1,621 56 Baker Poeptiss se Sees 30 
C@ande WARE SS oes oe 1,415 Sil -Clinton-Coldents.te...css-.-ee: 1,230 
Churchillge: . eee een toe 1,382 213 COC Ng Fe ae cy oe oe, Se 700 
Cold (total, 138) part............ 1,756 AGH MRBa ber SMM BS». o:0'<fescravertssievssnsacchorars 753 
Ti aU wo PM OUTS IOI IF 1,570 446 Mersin klik ee Re Nirocccs oe cing . 
Gum berland sae hes nce knonnalee 871 SS \Garryes ee cbs tet erect caeetor : 
Deschambanl tin ook eeu edeer 1,072 209 Gras, Gare oc oceans eee 1,300 
OLG tate te ecw rouiatente ne aieorncee 1,506 2489) BGreatiBeab.s;.c 0. sbiocuckianmiehee 390 
ble: lati Ofosse.se-eey nese 1,380 166) Great Slave. o. 2. seee20.o7+eRes 512 
Kamuchawie (total, 57) part 1,156 26 Hardisty 25.5.0. ch heen eee 699 
Kipahigan (total, 60) part....... 966 31 Hotta hearer eee ene 640 
tha Plongez..; seer ese ceicsciene 1,476 90 iKaminnrighk ce 8a rceasatciece 320 
Wea ROU gOtAa.cks dee eather terta ce ieset 1,198 052: @ilua. Martres. 2... e a6 5 cenmercciva teers 870 
ast Mountain? oot. corac sen see 1,606 $9.) 0 Macdougall cA... steer cemece ne <i 
Methy Lake (Loche, La)........ 1, 460 7164] © MaclKayntee.. ©). senna 1,415 
Montreal care sastssne oes Soe eee 1,608 162) Ma cusel mer. Aaeee teen ce a ee oe “ 
Namew (total, 80) part.......... 872 72: a NLOriann pear. com oetom ee neiiee 513 
INemeiben s.nprce cesta necktie 1, 259 63 Nueltin (total, 850) part......... 920 
Poter Pond: ta ikscchiesn de ieee 1,382 302 iINutaravwitt..onc shoes mee eeres : 
Primrose (total, 188) part....... 1,964 180 Pelly;: See. aes. oe 365 
Qu ah OR a hisee RR Oe nee: 1,708 2360) SPoint: 3. e ease acuaeacnie eee 1,200 
Reindeer (total, 2,467) part...... 1,150 2,096 RAG: cece ls eee eee 748 
LRT ES tO Res eres IGS SE Bees ‘ CO OChULUA ees nee ah eae een 125 
Sisipuk (total, 103) part......... 919 Sz UT haolintoagnn. anit wecce ses ea oeere 
DPmMoothstonee asses ss arcwseee 1,573 110 | Todatara (total, 241) part....... 2 
SSINALCS (ROSE 6 CO nen cr tee 1,260 159.) Math kyed@ Fecugstescnaueecee. 480 
PRAZAN Reson ses cit bask SEER 1,130 156 
Wollastonmer scsc.c et coe een onen 1,300 796 | Yukon Territory— 
Mishilik fase, ascaneee see tes 3,001 
Alberta— Atlin (total, 299) part........... 2,192 
Athabasca (total, 3,120) part.... 699 940 Klwanes Mace de ole hiss hea ones 2,525 
BGS VGriIthlNes cco arcmin ethene 2,202 SO) Weasel chee aor ee entra epee 2,200 
IB attalowmners cri aerree eRe eke ee 2,566 D6) | wlLaberse Met 4.5. bekwame ements 2,100 
Calling Teel esaicia Naeem Ne Reh 1,949 55 | Tagish (total, 130) part.......... 2.152 
(CL ENES Bridie SRC Oc RPG reTe 695 545 | Teslin (total, 142) part.......... 2,239 
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Subsection 3.—Coastal Waters* 


The coastline of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, comprises 
the following estimated milages:— 
Mainland— 


Atlantic, 6,110; Pacific, 1,580; Hudson Strait, 1,245; Hudson Bay, 3,155; Arctic, 5,770; 
total, 17,860 miles. 


Islands— 
Atlantic, 8,680; Pacific, 3,980; Hudson Strait, 60; Hudson Bay, 2,305; Arctic, 26,785; 
total, 41,810 miles. 

A comprehensive description of the coastal waters of Canada would require information 
from sciences such as oceanography, marine biology and meteorology. However, the basic 
factor in any study of the oceanic-continental margin is the physical relief of the sea floor, 
and the scope of the information presented here is therefore restricted to this and a few 
salient features of the Atlantic, Arctic and Pacific marginal seas surrounding Canada. 


Atlantic.—Along this coastal area, the sea has inundated valleys and lower parts of 
the Appalachian Mountains as well as those of the Canadian Shield. The submerged conti- 
nental shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transition from continental 
to oceanic conditions. This shelf is distinguished by great width and diversity of relief. 
From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies from 60 to 100 miles, from Newfoundland 
120 to 50 miles (at the entrance of Hudson Strait), and northward it merges with that of 
the Arctic Ocean. The outer edge of the shelf, known as the continental shoulder, is of 
varying depths of from 100 to 200 fathoms before the shelf suddenly gives way to the 
steep declivity leading to abyssal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic continental 
shelf is slight but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaux, banks, ridges and islands 
and the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets and 
shoals. Off Nova Scotia the 40-fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from the shore 
and constitutes the danger line for coastal shipping. The whole floor of the marginal sea 
appears to be traversed by channels and gullies cutting well into the shelf. 

The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea floor are attributed to 
glacial origin but land erosion is an important factor. Eroded materials are carried sea- 
ward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shore banks washes away 
enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding sea floor. The topography of 
the continental sea floor is therefore constantly changing and navigation charts of Canada’s 
eastern seaboard must be continuously revised. 

Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait bite deeply into the Continent. Hudson Bay is an 
inland sea 250,000 sq. miles in area having an average depth of about 70 fathoms; the 
greatest charted depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. 

Hudson Strait separates Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects Hudson 
Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. It is 430 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles wide and its 
greatest charted depth of 481 fathoms is close inside the Atlantic entrance. Great irregu- 
larities of the sea floor are indicated but, except in inshore waters, few navigation hazards 
have been located. 


Arctic.—The submerged plateau extending from the northern coast of North America 
is a major part of the great continental shelf, surrounding the Arctic Ocean, on which lie all 
the Arctic islands of Canada, Greenland, and most of the Arctic islands of Europe and Asia. 
This shelf is most uniformly developed north of Siberia, where it is about 500 miles wide; 
north of North America it surrounds the western islands of the Archipelago and extends 50 
to 300 miles seaward from the outermost islands. 

The topography of the floor of the submerged part of this continental margin is only 
partly explored but sufficient has been charted to indicate, in common with continental 
shelves throughout the world, an abrupt break at the oceanward edge to the relatively steep 


* The Federal Government’s oceanographic research program is outlined in Chapter XI on Mines and Minerals, 
Section 2, Subsection 1. 
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declivity of the continental slope. This slope borders the western side of the Queen Eliza- 
beth Islands and, from it, deep well-developed troughs enter between the groups of islands. 
Sills across Davis Strait, Barrow Strait and other channels, on which the depth is about 
200 fathoms, interrupt the network of deep troughs and separate the Arctic basin from the 
Atlantic. 

That part of the continental shelf bordering the Arctic Ocean in the vicinity of the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands is currently the subject of extensive study. Since 1959 a party 
based at the joint Canadian—United States weather station at Isachsen on Ellef Ringnes 
Island has been investigating the oceanography, hydrography, submarine geology, gravity, 
geomagnetic features and crustal seismic properties of the continental shelf area, carrying 
out physiographic, hydrological, permafrost and glaciological studies on the islands of the 
region, mapping the nature, distribution and movement of the sea ice, and running basic 
topographic control surveys. This work is continuing, with a party in the field from 
March to September each year, and should eventually cover all of the unmapped parts of 
the shelf between Greenland and Alaska. The region between, and offshore from, Meighen 
Island and Borden Island has received the first detailed study; the work is being extended 
to the southwest toward Mould Bay on Prince Patrick Island. The investigations should 
ultimately yield detailed and accurate information on the physical and chemical composition 
and dynamic characteristics of the Arctic oceanic waters, the bathymetry of the continental 
shelf and slope and the straits and sounds of the Archipelago; the topography and structure 
of the shelf and the nature of its sediments, its underlying rocks and possible mineral 
resources; the structure and physical characteristics of the northern edge of the North 
American continental platform and its contact with the Arctic Ocean basin, the factors 
controlling the development of the Arctic landscape and the evolution of the islands; and 
the behaviour of sea level, glaciers, sea ice and climate in the recent geological past. 


Pacific.—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other marine 
zones of Canada. The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized by bold, abrupt 
relief—a repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets penetrate the moun- 
tainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually a mile or two in width and 
of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. From the islet-strewn coast, the 
continental shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea miles to its oceanward limit where depths of 
about 200 fathoms are found. There the sea floor drops rapidly to the Pacific deeps, 
parts of the western slopes of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands lying 
only four miles and one mile, respectively, from the edge of the declivity. These great 
detached land masses are the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. As is to be 
expected in a region so irregular in hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are 
numerous, necessitating cautious navigation. A grave menace to coastal shipping plying 
the Seymour Narrows between Vancouver Island and the mainland was eliminated on 
Apr. 5, 1958 when the twin peaks were blasted off Ripple Rock in one of the largest non- 
atomic explosions created by man. The peaks had reached to within 9 feet and 21 feet 
of the surface during low water, and had been responsible for the sinking and damaging of 
some 114 vessels during the preceding 80 years. Their presence caused treacherous dis- 
turbances and whirlpools to form as the ocean tides rushed through the Narrows, and only 
the most highly powered vessel would attempt to navigate the channel during any period 
other than the 20 to 40 minutes of slack water between tides. The blast increased the 
clearance to 47 feet and 69 feet at low water and the channel is now navigable at al] times. 


Subsection 4.—Islands 


The largest islands of Canada are in the north and all experience an Arctic climate. 
The northern group extends from the islands in James Bay to Ellesmere Island which 
reaches 83°07’N. Those in the District of Franklin lie north of the mainland of Canada 
and are generally referred to as the Canadian Arctic Archipelago; those in the extreme 
north—lying north of the M’Clure Strait-Viscount Melville Sound—Barrow Strait—Lan- 
caster Sound water passage—are known as the Queen Elizabeth Islands, 
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On the West Coast, Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest 
and the most important but the coastal waters are studded with many small rocky islands. 


The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, the 
Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Grand Manan and Campobello Islands forming part of the Province of New 
Brunswick, and Anticosti Island and the Magdalen group included in the Province of 
Quebec are the chief islands off the East Coast. 


Notable islands of the inland waters include Manitoulin Island (1,068 sq. miles in 
area) lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian Bay and 
the Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River. 


6.—Islands over 2,000 Square Miles in Area 


Island Area Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic Ocean— Arctic Ocean—concluded 
BELIMP MEGS camer a Sait s, saitonat acs kee PIS MGL, IM eES VO tte aaah ie ad Dam ae SEM 4,200 
VLG DSCPTYOLE, ARIE gi Cali ap hare A dine rca i 82,119 LiCl OATES ene ee ea eae ecm meen 3,500 
‘LGR Eee Eo a Ae 81,930 Gornwalisin ewes ts Shee eS aaa Oey 2,670 
EPR URE pas Ss BNA CSN a etapa Ace 23, 230 FAVMMNC PRGING NESE 8 ae ee teak nce 2,515 
ale «2 es DAE Sen Sees 20, 861 
DECIR. G7 Ae See nie Derr e 16,141 
ROMEELDEL EL Sten fence ce acne yeast 15,779 peleaise ei sea 42.734 
PMMA COM ne ae tesla celery ed cielo 15,700 Cn pn SPOOR CES OR so ra 3°970 
IE OTOI VE AICS Soo tec cinc scare easeneae 12, 830 2k CH ON ares chen charts 99 sone Toes eas ’ 
Anticosti (Gulf of St. Lawrence)......... 3,043 
POLDICHIECE Uae orbyreeyeanip acto sarc Tepes eaten 9,370 Pri Ed al 2184 
CCE AGLIOKE MANS Aco sobs ti ted ahaieese 6,081 TERESI EON IE) MONO DEE MILI aa DC OOOTI 3290-2 z 
UST HL aL TIISCISY ele i Reta ieee tne See ote ee Cangas 6,041 
ORCI IEOIN UCR rcrcates core tee ah cs ier cc ne 5,139 |Pacific Ocean— 
MEO AVV IL ER IIIs ccs Nacsa hee ce AO ON amy ALC OM VICI necayanarerece streak ecttocnre ora eiticia sucmects 12,408 


Subsection 5.—Mountains and Other Heights 


The predominant geographical feature in Canada is the Great Cordilleran Mountain 
System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. The highest peak in Canada 
is Mount Logan in the St. Elias Mountains of Yukon Territory, which rises 19,850 feet 
above sea level. The highest elevations in all parts of the country are shown in Table 7 
in feet above mean sea level. 


7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory 


Nors.—Certain peaks, indicated by an asterisk (*), form part of the line of demarcation between political 
Beer sions Although their bases technically form part of both areas, they are listed only under one to avoid 
uplication. 


Province and Height Elevation Province and Height Elevation 
ft. ft: 
Newfoundland Newfoundland—concluded 
Long Range— Central Highlands— 
eremrdig et As eh ee Go 2,673 | Main Topsail. -...........sseserseeeerees ean 
ReaeNrGr ne te. voc cae vey vee Re 2,651 p Mizzen Topsail...........+. +++ +0++ese05 1,76 
: orngats— 
Mount St. Gregory..........-+++-.-+-+5- 2,338 || Cirque Mountain..............00000r ee ees 5,500 
ots EEG, Se Sane dee eer ae Alo Mount, Hlo bps wa ns dec: : : 4,560 
RMBOBMIOUNGAIN Acs cgecene os sheceete es 2,085 Mount Tetragona....... 4 ETN sheers 4,510 
MEBroONO unt At, aes aie. de aeiden dee tee 1,700 Sows Me porn prountean * en 
; Re ECA ZOL OAC aoc: ade iste) s iss sla gta 5 
Blue Hills of Coteau— Meoont Sir WOOne Gm cca ts tee cls esis teers 1,890 
IEEMONOUMU. coc tos vis seisie siein ieigasuaecitce s 1690 I Gane: Chidley. ss.cceccens s¢ece0sceemradis 1,500 
eH PUCERIAG ONE 1. det or iateanids Oar ome eo 950 || Kaumajets— 
BPE MLDEL ISVS cela eieis siete sine vere deeeisieias Vio 700)|| Bishop's Mitret}, .q.aeslit. to toni ah eae 2,259 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory—continued 
Province and Height Elevation Province and Height 
ft. 
Nova Scotia Alberta—concluded 
Ingonish:- Mountains s...enesassee ere eee eee 1,392 ||Rockies—concluded 
Creignish Hills (at Creignish).............. S50 co he: wins (Sido Ck) wetere a arctevse scree or teeetaee 
Cobequid Mountains («t E Mapleton)...... 840.) Mount Lemiplowsc 220 aan oa tect aee 
North Mountain (4 miles NE of Annapolis). 590 Mount JKateheneric. sishtesctraeb cide creat 
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11,240 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory—concluded 
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1 Part of the Alberta-British Columbia boundary. 2 Part of the British Columbia-Alaska boundary. 


3 Part of the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 


Section 2.—Economic Geography 


The main physical and economic features of each of the political divisions of Canada— 
the provinces and territories—are described briefly in the 1956 Year Book at pp. 12-17 and 
are also covered in their relation to climate in the 1959 edition at pp. 23-51. However, the 
economic development of the country, based in the first instance on physical features and 
later on other factors, has formed regions quite distinct from the political divisions. These 
economic regions are described in the following special article. 


ECONOMIC REGIONS OF CANADA* 


The map of Canada that is most familiar shows the country divided into provinces 
and territories—in other words, a political map. Almost as familiar, perhaps, is the map 
of Canada that shows topography—the distribution of the mountains, plains and plateaux, 
and usually also the lakes and principal river systems. Neither of these maps, however, 
shows the relative economic importance of the various parts of Canada nor the different 
emphasis which the economy has in different parts of the country. The key to these 
differences lies in the distribution of population, for this sums up all other factors in terms 
of human ends and means. The outstanding feature of the distribution of population in 
Canada has always been its unevenness. Today, Montreal and Toronto each has well 
over a million people in a rather small metropolitan area, while in the Northwest Territories 
there are but 23,000 persons scattered over more than a million and a quarter square miles. 
The city of Ottawa alone, with a population of over 268,000, has more than ten times as 
many people as the whole of the Northwest Territories. Thus, 90 p.c. of the people of 
Canada live on 10 p.c. of the land. The larger part of the population is distributed over a 


*Prepared by Dr. N. L. Nicholson, Director, Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, Ottawa. 
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fairly narrow strip extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific across the southern part of 
the country and north of this ecumene lies the sparsely populated or almost uninhabited 
part. This distribution of population has resulted from differences in the economy of the 
people which, in turn, stem principally from differences in physical environment. The far 
northern or arctic portion, a land generally treeless, is different from the sub-arctic where 
the climate is less rigorous and where forests dominate the landscape. Where the sub- 
arctic borders on the ecumene, there is a broad transitional zone where the economy of the 
south intermingles with that of the north. Thus the broad economic regions of Canada 
form four tiers or festoons—zones running across the country from east to west—but 
within these primary divisions there are marked differences in physical environment and 
economic activity as well as differences in the cultural origin of the population, which give 
rise to differing ‘‘communities of interest’’. These are shown on the inserted map and the 
following brief description of each of them brings out the differences. 


Arctic Zone 

This Zone can be set apart from the remainder of the country because of its treeless 
nature and its ice cap and tundra climates. It is dry and cold with long, dark winters and 
short summers. The warmest month does not average above 50°F. and the average 
January temperatures are from —10°F. to —35°F. The whole area is underlain by per- 
manently frozen ground known as permafrost. It is a zone of treeless plains, covered in 
summer with grasses, sedges, mosses and many varieties of flowering plants, as well as dwarf 
species of willow and birch and other forms of tundra vegetation, which form grazing 
grounds for such animals as the musk-ox and caribou. The direct economic assets of the 
Arctic Zone are few. It has no trees and therefore no lumbering and, as there is almost no 
summer (in the southern sense of the word), there is no agriculture. The small, scattered 
population is serviced by isolated administrative and scientific outposts. The region is 
almost completely devoid of roads; local travel is by dog team but air travel is increasing 
and the use of ice-breaking ships is also becoming more important. In reality, the Zone 
may be considered as being made up of two tiers of three regions. 


Queen Elizabeth Islands.—This is the region in the extreme north, whose ice-girt shores 
make them almost inaccessible by ship. They have been avoided by Eskimos and there 
are no economic activities in the generally accepted sense. However, many of the islands 
are of sedimentary rock where oil and natural gas might be found and active exploration for 
these minerals is taking place. The only permanent settlements are small weather stations 
and RCMP posts. The Arctic south of Parry Channel may be divided into two regions, 
between which there is very little intereommunication. 


Western Arctic Region.—This region lies west of Boothia Peninsula and Somerset 
Island. It is serviced chiefly from the west, usually from the Mackenzie Valley, but 
occasionally from around the coast of Alaska. Most of the inhabitants are Eskimos living 
on a subsistence basis with hunting and trapping as the mainstay of an elementary com- 
merce. 


Eastern Arctic Region.—This region includes Hudson Bay and Strait and Foxe Basin, 
with the treeless mainland and islands around them. It is supplied from the east, either 
from Churchill or from the Atlantic and St. Lawrence ports. The extreme east is moun- 
tainous and generally more rugged than the west but nearly all of the region is part of the 
Canadian Shield. Metallic minerals are known to exist but, so far, the only modern 
economic activity that has resulted from this knowledge is the nickel mine at Rankin Inlet. 
Two railways lead from the south into the region, terminating at Churchill in Manitoba and 
Moosonee in Ontario. 


Sub-arctic Zone 

The Sub-arctic tier of regions immediately to the south of the Arctic Zone has a sub- 
arctic climate which is a climate of extremes, with very bitter winters and short but sur- 
prisingly warm summers, Temperatures range from a record low of —81°F. to a record 
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high of 103°F. In the short summer, lasting up to 90 days with long periods of sunshine, 
temperatures rise to an average of over 60°F. Its southern boundary is the northern limit 
of commercial agriculture; under present demand for land in Canada, these regions are too 
cold or too rough for any large development of agriculture. They are three in number and 
each differs from the others in several important respects. 


Yukon Region.—This is a region of hills, plateaux and high mountains consisting of 
large portions of the drainage basins of the Yukon and Liard Rivers. Lying between the 
Mackenzie region and the Alaska border, it is an almost self-contained unit. There is very 
little traffic between the Yukon and Mackenzie regions, the main direction of road traffic 
being NW-SE, a route followed by the Alaska Highway which traverses the region. White- 
horse, the largest settlement, is the transportation centre and is connected by rail to the 
Pacific port of Skagway in Alaska. Gold was the lure that brought thousands of prospec- 
tors to the Yukon in the early part of the present century and, although production has 
decreased considerably since then, the area is still an important producer of placer gold. 
Rich deposits of lead-zinc-silver ore occur in the Mayo area, from which a substantial 
production of these metals is obtained. Coal is mined near Carmacks and asbestos at 
Cassiar. 


Mackenzie Region.—This region is tributary to the northward flowing Mackenzie River, 
although it does not include the whole of the Mackenzie drainage basin. The region 
generally has an elevation of less than 1,000 feet above sea level. Most sections of it are 
very flat and covered with muskegs, swamps and lakes, sometimes interrupted by low 
limestone escarpments. It is dominated by the Mackenzie River which, unlike many of 
the other rivers of the country that are characteristically interrupted by rapids and falls, 
is one of the most magnificent navigable waterways in the world. It flows through an area 
that is sparsely populated and therefore lacks other easy means of transportation. The 
only break in navigation in the 1,700-mile stretch from the end of rail at Waterways in 
Alberta to the Beaufort Sea is 16 miles of rapids in the Slave River south of Fort Smith. 
Impressive to the end, the Mackenzie River reaches the sea through a maze of channels in 
the delta which spreads over several hundred square miles. Owing to the great latitudinal 
extent of the Mackenzie system, there is usually a difference of about three weeks between 
the time when the southern tributaries are ice-free in early May and the time when the delta 
channels break up. The fall freeze-up occurs in late October in the delta and in mid- 
November on the upper Mackenzie. The small settlements are scattered along the water- 
ways. Access is possible to Waterways on the southern fringe by rail from Edmonton and 
a highway runs from the Peace River country northward to Yellowknife on the north shore 
of Great Slave Lake and beyond to MacKay Lake. A railway is under construction to 
Pine Point on the south shore of the lake. Farther northward, transportation is by water 
or by air. The permanent population is largely Indian. Mining replaced the fur trade as 
the most valuable industry of the Mackenzie Valley in 1938 and the mineral wealth comes 
mainly from three products—petroleum, uranium and gold—the latter two being mined in 
the edge of the Canadian Shield. The principal gold mines are near the town of Yellow- 
knife, which is the largest settlement; Uranium City on Lake Athabasca is the uranium 
centre; and Norman Wells on the Mackenzie River is the source of oil. When the railway 
is completed, the development of large lead-zine deposits at Pine Point is anticipated. The 
other settlements are little more than fur trading posts but the fur catch of the Mackenzie 
lowlands is still of importance. The chief fur bearer caught is the muskrat, especially in 
the Mackenzie Delta. In this area each of the two settlements of Inuvik and Aklavik has 
attained the size of what would be described as a village in southern Canada. 


Central Forest Region.—The Central Forest Region is part of the northern forests or 
boreal forests of Canada, as are the Yukon and Mackenzie Regions, but it differs from them 
in that it is not dominated by a single river system and in that it is located mainly on the 
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Canadian Shield. Consequently, it consists of a network of rivers, lakes and swamps of 
sreat use to the Indians who still hunt, trap and fish. Transportation 1s provided by three 
widely separated railway systems—the line to Churchill with its important branch 
Lynn Lake, the line to Moosonee, and the line to Schefferville. Water routes along the 
eoasts of Labrador and Hudson Bay also provide access. The most important economic 
activity in this area is mining, well exemplified by the base-metal mines in western Manitoba 
from which nickel, copper, cobalt, zine, gold, silver, lead and other metals are obtained, and 


the iron mines of Newfoundland—Quebec. 


Transitional Zone 
This tier of regions is transitional in nature between the under-developed regions to 
the north and the highly developed regions to the south. 


Pacific Transition Region.—Mountains predominate in the Pacific Transition Region 
but dissected plateaux, narrow river valleys, a fiorded coast and offshore islands are also” 
important features. Because of its coastal location and extreme variation in topography, 
various climates are experienced. The warm moist air blowing in from the sea drops most 
of its moisture on the seaward-facing slopes of the coast ranges, producing a maritime, 
humid, equable climate dominated by the polar Pacific air mass which is mild and wet in 
winter, cool and moist in summer. Westerly winds from the ocean keep average tempera- 
tures below 40°F. in January and between 55°F. and 60°F. in July. The annual rainfall 
in many of the coastal areas exceeds 100 inches with a marked winter maximum, but the 
deep interior valleys between the mountain ranges are considerably drier and colder. Most — 
of the settlements are along the coast where the combination of sea, rushing rivers and 
vides the basis for fishing and fish processing, power production, lumbering and 
the manufacture of pulp and paper. One of the greatest pioneering efforts in Canada was 
the establishment of the aluminum smelting facilities and the associated settlement at 
Kitimat. ‘The protected seaway to Alaska affords relatively safe coastal access and links 
with the south. Railways traverse the centre of the region, connecting lumbering and 
agricultural settlements. Mining is important in the southern part of the region, particu- 
larly for iron in northern Vancouver Island and on Texada Island and for gold on the main- 
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Prairie Transition Region.—This region is part of the Interior Plains of Canada. Itis 
1ecting link between the almost empty slopes of the Rockies, the Mackenzie region, 
Central Forest region and the fairly well settled areas of the Prairie region. In the 
vest, in the Peace River country, its rolling hills and plains are dotted with lakes and 
waterways. The climate is sub-arctic but, although the winters are very cold, most parts 
have a growing season of about 160 days so that crops will ripen. Indeed, the main pioneer 
occupation is farming although lumbering is important and sawmills are numerous. Cattle 
and sheep ranching are carried on in the foothills and in the Peace River area mixed farming 
has become highly successful. Here the real pioneer has been the scientist who has de- 
veloped new types of grain that will mature and ripen in a short growing season. The 
extensive network of roads and railways covering the prairies makes it possible to enter 
this region along a wide front as settlement advances into the forest. Oil and gas from 


ve Peace River country are moved to market by pipeline by way of either Edmonton or 
/ancouver. 


Eastern Transition Region.—This region is similar to the Prairie Transition Region 
although agriculture on the whole has been less successful because most of the region is part 
of the Canadian Shield. There are notable exceptions, however, in the clay belts centred 
on Kapuskasing, New Liskeard and Taschereau, the soils of which were deposited on the 
floors of old glacial lakes, and in the Lake St. John area. Lumbering is important and ther 
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with mining and the smelting and refining of metals. Only a few of the larger operations 
are mentioned here: the Sudbury area produces some 65 p.c. of the world’s supply of nickel, 
as well as copper, gold, cobalt and a variety of other metals; the area from Timmins to Val 
d’Or has long been famous as Canada’s ‘gold belt’; the Steep Rock Lake area west of Lake 
Superior accounts for a large proportion of Canada’s iron ore shipments; the Elliot Lake 
camp is the largest uranium mining camp in the world; the copper resources of Chibougamau 
have recently come into prominence; and the smelters at Arvida have placed Canada in 
the forefront of aluminum production. The region is crossed by transcontinental railways, 
air routes and highways, and the use of the hinterland for recreational purposes is becoming 
increasingly important. 


The Ecumene 

The fourth tier of regions is the area referred to as the Ecumene of Canada, but even 
within this more intensely occupied belt the population distribution is far from regular. 
The major centres of the Atlantic Provinces are separated from those of Quebec by the 
Appalachian Highlands. The densely populated portions of Ontario and Quebec are 
separated from the prairies by sparsely populated northern Ontario, and the densely 
populated portion of the Far West is separated from the remainder of the country by the 
mountains of the Canadian Cordillera. Thus this zone falls into four parts. 


Southern British Columbia.—This is part of the series of high parallel ranges of moun- 
tains and the resulting system of parallel linear valleys that forms the Canadian Cordillera. 
Under natural conditions these were very difficult of access, but the construction of rail- 
ways and highways, often following the same routes, have made travel easier. It is this 
relative ease of travel that sets aside, as a separate region, the roughly triangular-shaped 
area bounded by the Canada—United States border, the Rocky Mountains, that portion of 
the transcontinental railway between Yellowhead Pass and Prince George, and the line 
from Prince George to North Vancouver; included also is part of Vancouver Island. The 
mountain ranges give southern British Columbia a variety of climates, ranging from marine 
west coast (almost Mediterranean) in the extreme southwest to semi-arid in the interior 
plateaux and deep interior valleys. The mountainous country and the variable climate 
limit the amount of land suitable for cultivation to narrow strips along the valley floors 
where specialized crops are grown, sometimes with the aid of irrigation using water from 
the snow-fed rivers and numerous lakes, as is exemplified by the fruit and vegetable farms 
of the Okanagan Valley. The best areas of all are the post-glacial delta lands of the lower 
Fraser Valley, which are intensively utilized, especially for vegetable-growing and dairying. 
On southern Vancouver Island intensive berry-farming, bulb-growing and dairying are 
carried on. In the plateau sections of the region, cattle and sheep farming dominate. 
Lumbering is important throughout the area, the greatest number of sawmills being found 
in the Vancouver, Victoria and Prince George areas. The region also accounts for nearly 
80 p.c. of the lead and 50 p.c. of the zinc produced in Canada, most of it from the Sullivan 
mine near Kimberley, from which the ore is shipped to Trail for smelting; gold, nickel, 
copper and silver are also obtained in significant commercial quantities. Almost all of the 
people of British Columbia live in this region, the greatest concentrations being in the 
Vancouver and Victoria areas. Much of the processing of the raw materials of the sea, 
forest, mine and farm are carried on in these two areas; the administrative and educational 
services are centred there, and they are also the foci of land, sea and air transportation 
routes. 


Prairie Region.—This region forms the southern part of the Interior Plains of Canada. 
The southeastern portion is a lake-strewn lowland within which lies the Red River Valley, 
an area covered with some of the most fertile soil in Canada. The eastern limit of this 
portion is the Manitoba escarpment and west of these hills lie the Saskatchewan plains, 
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also an area of gentle relief and fertile soil of great depth. Farther west still, the third 
prairie level, which is more elevated and has more relief than the other levels, merges into 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. This region is subject in winter to the very dry 
mass of polar continental air, with average January temperatures of around O°F, The 
winter cold is moderated in the extreme west from time to time by the Chinook winds. 
In summer, average July temperatures are around 65°F. and the tropical air produces the 
chief rains of the area. But the average annual precipitation is only 15 to 20 inches, with 
less in the southwest, and is extremely variable with periodic droughts. In the northern 
part of the area, the precipitation effectiveness is highest and supports a ‘parkland’ vege- 
tation of tall grasses interspersed at intervals with groves of trees. Elsewhere, however, 
the low precipitation and high evaporation discourage tree growth and the present economy 
is based on the substitution of grains for the natural grasses—a process aided by the gen- 
erally level nature of the terrain and the ease with which large-scale agricultural machinery 
can be used. Normally there is sufficient moisture for rapid growth and the abundant 
sunshine during the long summer season in this northern latitude quickly ripens the crops. 
In the areas where precipitation is more precarious, a number of large irrigation projects 
have been developed which take their water supply from the rivers rising in the mountains 
to the west. Thus the core of the region is the central grain-growing area, with wheat 
emphasized in the drier, warmer parts and barley and oats elsewhere. This is flanked by 
cattle-raising on the west where the land is rougher, and dairying emphasis on the east 
where there is more precipitation. The settlement pattern is related almost exclusively 
to the railway network which was developed at the same time as modern migration into 
the area occurred. Other unifying forces are the mineral resources of coal, oil and gas 
which underlie the region. They are particularly abundant in the Alberta portion, especi- 
ally in the Edmonton area, and their exploitation has led to the growth of some industrial- 
ization in the larger cities. The construction of oil and gas pipelines has aided in the 
distribution of these products westward and eastward. 


Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Region.—This region supports three-quarters of the popu- 
lation of Canada and is the financial, administrative and educational heart of the country; 
each of its two metropolitan areas of Toronto and Montreal has a population in excess of 
one million. Although a lowland, the region is not everywhere level but, in combination 
with good soils and a relatively mild climate, is level enough to make the region one of 
Canada’s most important agricultural areas. Mixed farming is predominant but dairying 
is well developed to meet the needs of the urban population and the area produces the 
major part of Canada’s output of such special crops as tobacco, fruit, sugar beets, soybeans, 
honey, nursery stock and maple products. Physically, the principal subdivision of the 
region occurs where an outlier of the Canadian Shield crosses the St. Lawrence River, but 
cultural and historical factors have dictated a political boundary between Ontario and 
Quebec, which is fundamentally based on the language spoken by the majority—English or 
French. More than three-quarters of Canada’s manufacturing is done here and the econ- 
omy of the region rests on these activities. Their growth is attributable to easy access to a 
variety of raw materials, an abundant supply of electric power, a skilled labour force and an in- 
tricate network of highways and railways closely linked with the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence 
inland water system. The latter permits economic domestic and international movement 
of bulk commodities such as iron ore and coal for the basic iron and steel industries of 
Hamilton, Welland and Sault Ste. Marie. In the Ontario portion of the region the emphasis 
is on the production of automobiles, industrial and farm machinery, electrical goods, house- 
hold equipment, rubber goods, synthetic textiles and industrial and consumer chemicals. 
The agricultural resources of the area are used in flour and feed mills, slaughtering and meat- 
packing plants, leather tanneries and fruit and vegetable canneries. In Quebec, many of 
the industries are located along or near the southern edge of the Canadian Shield, close to 
the great water power developments. The manufacture of pulp and paper, using the 
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forests of the Shield, is the most valuable industry followed by the refining of non-ferrous 
metals and the production of a variety of petroleum products. Almost 90 p.c. of the 
tobacco products produced in Canada are manufactured in Quebec and the textile and 
clothing industries are also very important. The portion of the region south of the St. 
Lawrence River is part of the Appalachian Mountain system, and of the minerals produced 
there asbestos is by far the most important, amounting to some 70 p.c. of the world’s 
output. 


Gulf Region——The most common element unifying the lands about the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence is the sea, with which the region is in intimate contact. It is therefore a region of 
islands and peninsulas, and hundreds of small coves and harbours indent the coasts, par- 
ticularly of Nova Scotia and the Island of Newfoundland, which are admirably suited for 
fishing ports. Off-shore lie some 200,000 sq. miles of shallow sea, comprising one of the 
most prolific fishing grounds of the world, particularly for cod. In addition to this so- 
called deepsea fishery, there are several thousand square miles of in-shore fishing grounds 
within 15 miles of land, and even closer lie the lobster and oyster beds, particularly associ- 
ated with Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. The region is part of the Appalachian 
Mountain system and heights of over 3,000 feet are found in the Gaspe area of Quebec; 
also, a few points in the western part of the Island of Newfoundland and northern New 
Brunswick exceed 2,000 feet. However, the general topography is hilly rather than moun- 
tainous and this feature, combined with a cool marine climate, produces an environment 
generally less favourable to agriculture than other parts of Canada. Where exceptions 
to the hilly country occur, as in Prince Edward Island, the Annapolis Valley of Nova 
Scotia, the Avalon Peninsula of Newfoundland and the St. John Valley of New Brunswick, 
agriculture is carried on and in some areas has become highly specialized. Lumbering is 
the most important inland activity and supports a number of pulp and paper mills and 
sawmills. The mineral resources, though relatively modest, are not insignificant to the 
economy of the region. The iron and steel industry of the Sydney area is based on local 
coal and iron ore from the Wabana deposits off the Island of Newfoundland. Other import- 
ant minerals produced are lead, zinc, copper, gypsum and salt. Settlement is mainly along 
the coasts and river valleys where the various national origins of the people have tended to 
be perpetuated in the local cultures of the communities. 


PART III.—LAND RESOURCES AND PUBLIC LANDS 


Section 1.—Land Resources 


Information currently available regarding Canada’s vast land resources is shown in 
Table 1, where the land area is classified as occupied agricultural, forested and ‘other’ 
land, the latter including urban land, road allowances, grass and brush land and all waste 
land such as open muskeg, swamp and rock. Soil surveys now under way by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will make it possible in the future to estimate the amount of arable 
land Canada possesses and, as provincial inventories are completed, more information will 
be available regarding land now non-forested but not productive in an agricultural sense. 
The Department of Forestry estimates that about 48 p.c. of the land area of Canada is 
forested and, according to the Census of 1956, less than 8 p.c. is classed as occupied farm 
land. A great part of the 1,606,146 sq. miles of ‘other’ land is located in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories which together have a land area of 1,458,784 sq. miles. The occupied 
farm land in these Territories is practically nil and the forested area is estimated at 275,800 
sq. miles. 
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Section 2.—Federal and Provincial Public Lands 


In Table 2 classifying the area of Canada by tenure, items 2, 3, 4 and 5 are obtained 
from Federal Government sources and items 1, 6, 7 and 8 from provincial government 


sources, 


2.—Total Area classified by Tenure (circa) 1961 


Item Nfld. nea chal & N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
1, Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown..............005: 6,768 2,058 16,162 15, 455 43,500 46,372 
2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest 
Oxperiment Stations. .....:5ccceccee nse cscs 156 90 168 625 347) 1,694 
ee NNONE Parks lo. . ccisle ca aggre cg heeee ce teas 153 367 80 2 12 
EERIE EST ST CSOP VCS. ofere.aleininiaocwsle’s aaiiioveie aia cies _— 40 59 280 2,431 
§. Federal forest experiment stations............ — — — 35 7 41 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 
and provincial forest reserves.............-.. 148,907 23 4,687 10,695 508, 176 337,046 
Peeroviecial Parks... Coe. as. hosted Le 84 2 1 1 36, 200 5,460 
8. Provincial forest reserveS...........0...0e0005 117 2 — 1, 404 6,350 19,526 
Totals’ , 738 FAs, SIRT Se. 156, 185 2,184 21,425 28,354 | 594,860 412, 582 
Yukon 
Man. Sask Alta. B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T. 
sq. miles |sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles ||sq. miles 
1. Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown................+- 45,972 104, 761 94,626 19, 487 78 395, 239 
2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest 
EXPELIMENT SbAUIONS . cfajsi</e2 <isvele.e:a rece. ais aisraiopoia + « 1,224 4, 865 2,961 489 | 1,508,267 3) 1,520, 886 
PAN AULONAINP aT KS aks hd. 4 cavetrumir. peat «aerate 1,148 1,496 20,7174 1,671 3, 6255 29,276 
MPRENCLIAN TS CHCEVIER Fc 8is occ cee: ag cere elert co ak ewior 819 1, 886 2,440 1,278 9 9, 246 
5. Federal forest experiment stations............ 6 = 23 _— = 106 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 
and provincial forest reserveS............-.5: 196,470 16,931 125,760 289, 865 _ 1,638,560 
METOVICIAL PATKS..)... Si0et cae seok a Dees Pete 1,638 2), 255 139 13, 162 — 58, 940 
8. Provincial forest reserves............00.000005 3,729 119, 506 8,619 40 , 303 — 199, 556 
Totals eps, ea eee. Phere, oe 251,000 | 251,700 | 255,285 | 366,255 | 1,511,979 || 3,851,809 


1 Includes Gatineau Park (97 sq. miles) and Quebec Battlefields Park (0.36 sq. mile) which are under federal 
jurisdiction but are not technically National Parks. 
sq. miles set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, 
4 Includes that part of Wood Buffalo Park in Alberta (13,675 
sq. miles); this park, although established under the National Parks Act, is administered by the Northern Admin- 
istration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
Park in N.W.T. 6 A forest experiment area of 25 sq. miles is included in National Parks figure. 


but which are not regarded as National Parks. 


2 Less than one square mile. 


3 Includes 952,849 


5 That part of Wood Buffalo 
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Federal Public Lands.—Public lands under the administration of the Federal 
Government comprise lands in the Northwest Territories including the Arctic Archipelago 
and the islands in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, 
Ordnance and Admiralty Lands, National Parks and National Historic Sites, Forest 
Experiment Stations, Experimental Farms, Indian reserves and, in general, all public 
lands held by the several departments of the Federal Government for various purposes 
connected with federal administration (see Table 2). These lands are administered under 
the Territorial Lands Act (RSC 1952, c. 263) and the Public Lands Grants Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 224) which became effective June 1, 1950 and replaced previous legislation. 


The largest areas under federal jurisdiction are in the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Territory where only 78 sq. miles of a total area of 1,511,979 sq. miles are privately 
owned. This part of the national domain, with the exception of the islands in Hudson 
Bay and James Bay, is all north of the 60th parallel of latitude and occupies about 40 p.c. 
of the surface of Canada. It is under the administration of the Northern Administration 
Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Provincial Public Lands.—Public lands of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia (except the Railway Belt and Peace River Block) have been 
administered since Confederation by the provincial governments. In 1930 the Federal 
Government transferred the unalienated portions of the natural resources of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and of sections of British Columbia to the respective govern- 
ments, and all unalienated lands in the Province of Newfoundland, except those adminis- 
tered by the Federal Government, became provincial public lands under the Terms of 
Union on Mar. 31, 1949. All land in the Province of Prince Edward Island has been 
alienated except 126 sq. miles under federal or provincial administration. 


Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the respective 
provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter X XVI, under 
‘‘Lands’’.) 


Subsection 1.—National Parks 


The National Parks of Canada are areas selected for their natural or historic importance 
which are to be preserved for all time for the “benefit, education and enjoyment of the 
people of Canada’’. Through the wisdom of farsighted legislators more than 75 years 
ago, Canada has today a system of National Parks that compares favourably with that 
of any other country. Initially, an area of 10 sq. miles around mineral hot springs on 
Sulphur Mountain in Alberta was reserved ‘‘from sale, or settlement or squatting’’ for 
the benefit of the nation. Two years later—in 1887—the Rocky Mountain Park Act 
established the first National Park (now Banff) and, since then, other areas across the 
country have been so preserved. These protected areas, which now cover more than 
29,000 sq. miles, are administered by the National Parks Branch of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. They are classified as: National Parks—natural 
wilderness areas set apart for preservation because of the national importance of their 
flora, fauna and geological features; and National Historic Parks and Sites—sites selected 
as of national significance in the colourful history of the nation. 


Fine specimens of plains and wood bison, prong-horned antelope and whooping crane 
survive today because of the protection afforded them within National Parks. Although 
hunting is prohibited, angling is permitted in all the parks under regulation as to seasons, 
bag limits and licences. Nature trails have been set out in most parks and the interpre- 
tation of the natural features of each park is made available to the visitor through Park 
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Naturalists. Park Wardens, supervised by Park Superintendents, are responsible for the 
various districts of each park and maintain constant vigilance for the safety of their areas 
and of visitors. Various types of accommodation are available ranging from primitive 
campgrounds to luxury hotels. The camping facilities are provided by the Park Service but 
private accommodations are operated by lessees of such establishments. 


National Historic Parks, declared of importance in the history of Canada upon advice 
of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, include military, fur-trade and 
Mounted Police forts, houses of historic interest, and examples of outstanding early- 
Canadian architecture. Some of the buildings and their surroundings have been partially 
restored and others have been preserved as they were found; many contain museums. 
In addition, more than 570 sites have been marked by official tablets commemorating 
historic events in the life of the nation. 


3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks 
and National Historic Parks 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
National Parks 
SRerTA INOVGe ss pin =: «2 « On Bonavista Bay, New-| 1957 153.0 |Maritime area now under development; 
foundland, 205 miles rocky headlands, wooded areas with 
north of St. John’s. abundant wildlife, off-shore and fresh- 
water fishing. Serviced campground and 
cabin accommodation. 
Prince Edward Island..|North shore of Prince} 1937 7.0 |Strip 25 miles Jong on shores of the Gulf of 
Edward Island. St. Lawrence. Recreational area, fine 
bathing beaches. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and cabin accommodation. Ser- 
viced campgrounds. 
Cape Breton Highlands.| Northern part of Cape} 1936 367.0 | Rugged Atlantic coastline with mountainous 
Breton Island, N.S. background. Fine seascapes. Recrea- 
tional opportunities. Hotel and cabin 
accommodation. Serviced campgrounds. 
LORIN A ee ee ee On Bay of Fundy between| 1948 79.5 |Delightful recreational area. Forested 
Moncton and Saint John region, wildlife sanctuary, rugged terrain. 
in New Brunswick. Cabin accommodation. Serviced camp- 
grounds. 
Georgian Bay Islands..|In Georgian Bay, north of} 1929 5.4 |Recreational and camping area. Unique 
‘ Midland, Ont. pillars on Flowerpot Island. Accessible 
by boat from nearby mainland points. 
Serviced and unserviced campgrounds on 
Beausoleil Island. 
Point Pelee... mis. On Lake Erie in south-| 1918 6.0 | Wildlife sanctuary. Remarkable beaches, 
western Ontario. southern flora. Resting place for mi- 
gratory birds. Accessible by highway. 
Serviced campground. 
St. Lawrence Islands...|In St. Lawrence River be-| 1914 260.0 |Mainland area and 14 islands among the 
tween Brockville and (acres) Thousand Islands. Recreational and 
Kingston, Ont. camping area. Accessible by highway; 
by boat from nearby mainland points. 
Riding Mountain....... Southwestern Manitoba,| 1929 1,148.0 |Wildlife sanctuary on summit of escarp- 
west of Lake Winnipeg. ment. Fine lakes. Accessible by high- 
way. Hotel and cabin accommodation. 
Serviced and unserviced campgrounds. 
Prince Albert. ......... Central Saskatchewan,} 1927 1,496.0 |Forested region dotted with lakes and 
north of Prince Albert. interlaced with streams. Summer rec- 
reational area. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and cabin accommodation. Ser- 


i viced and unserviced campgrounds. 
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3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks 
and National Historic Parks—continued 
Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
National Parks— 
concluded 
Bantivares Sey. ee oe Western Alberta, on east} 1885 2,564.0 |Magnificent scenic area; noted resorts, 
slope of Rockies. Banff and Lake Louise. Mineral hot 
springs; summer and winter sports. 
Accessible by rail and highway. Hotel 
and cabin accommodation. Serviced and 
unserviced campgrounds. 
Biksislands trea sce Central Alberta, near Ed-| 1913 75.0 |Fenced preserve containing large herd of 
monton. buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popular 
recreational area. Accessible by high- 
way. Cabin accommodation and serviced 
campground. 
Jasper Gee tsemea faeces oe Western Alberta, on east] 1907 4,200.0 |Mountainous area and noted wildlife sanc- 
slope of Rockies. tuary. Majestic peaks, icefields, beauti- 
ful lakes and famous resort, Jasper. 
Mineral hot springs, summer and winter 
sports. Accessible by rail and highway. 
Hotel and cabin accommodation. Ser- 
viced and unserviced campgrounds. 
Waterton Lakes........ Southern Alberta, adjoin- 1895 203.0 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
ing Glacier Park in Mon- national Peace Park. Mountainous area 
tana, U.S.A. with spectacular peaks and beautiful 
lakes. Accessible by highway. Hotel 
and cabin accommodation. Serviced 
and unserviced campgrounds. 
Glacletend: dawaasemaast Southeastern British Col-| 1886 521.0 |Superb alpine region, towering peaks, 
umbia, on summit of the glaciers and forests. Climbing, skiing, 
Selkirk Range. camping. 
Kootenay...... a Ne Te Southeastern British Col-| 1920 543.0 |Includes Vermilion-Sinclair section of 
umbia, on west slope of Banff-Windermere Highway. Broad 
Rockies. valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 
springs. Hotel and cabin accommoda- 
tion. Serviced and unserviced camp- 
grounds. 
Mount Revelstoke..... Southeastern British Col-| 1914 100.0 |Rolling mountain-top plateau. Colourful 
umbia, on west slope of alpine meadows. Accessible by secondary 
Selkirks. highway. Summer accommodation in 
Park. Championship ski runs and ski 
jump. Unserviced campgrounds. 
SOHO Ane ea achale “%....|Eastern British Columbia,} 1886 507.0 | Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 
on west slope of Rockies. ful lakes. oho and Kicking Horse 
Valleys. Accessible by rail and highway. 
Hotel and cabin accommodation. Ser- 
viced and unserviced campgrounds. 
Wood Buttalovr. cr acias Partly in Alberta and} 1922 | 17,300.0 |Immense region of forests and open plains. 
partly in Northwest Ter- Home of largest remaining herds of plains 
ritories, between Atha- bison and wood bison on the Continent. 
basca and Slave Rivers. Other wildlife abundant. 
National 
Historic Parks acres 
Siena se ae eee eee DuewWOhn SseNit Geet on ears 1958 243.4 |Loeation of military installations and site 


1 Administered by 
Resources. 


of operations and battles in 1762. 


Cabot Tower. 


the Northern Administration Branch, Dapartment of Northern Affairs and National 
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3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks 
and National Historic Parks—concluded 


Park Location 


National Historic 
Parks—concluded 


Fort Amherst.......... Prince Edward Island, 
near Rocky Point. 

HOPUHATING&..... 5022's Nova Scotia, at Annapolis 
Royal. 


Fortress of Louisbourg.|Cape Breton Island, N.S., 
25 miles from Sydney. 


Halifax Citadel. ...¥.....| Halifax, N.S... .-..0 se “i 
POG ROV AL. «<5 /s<htate » ..|Port Royal, N.S., 8 miles 
from Annapolis Royal. 
Alexander Graham Bell|Baddeck, N.S............ 
Grand Pré...... Sha wt Grand! Pré.NiSk...) a8 
Fort Beauséjour.. “ ...| New Brunswick, near 
Sackville. 
Fort Chambly......... Chambly, Que.........+++ 
OED AGEDNOX =. b. sees s2% fle aux Noix, Que., near 
St. Paul. 
Cartier-Brébeuf........ Quebec) Ques. 6 es ehiehie 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s , /St. Lin, Que.............. 
Birthplace. > 


Fort Malden........... Amherstburg, Ont........ 
Fort Wellington... ”....}Prescott, Ont............5 
Wicodside es sesces oso o> Kitchener, Ont........... 


Fort Prince of Wales...| Northern Manitoba, near 


Churchill. 

Lower Fort Garry..... Manitoba, 20 miles north 
of Winnipeg. 

Batoche Rectory...... Saskatchewan, near Duck 
Lake. 

Fort Battleford........ Saskatchewan, 4 _ miles 
south of North Battle- 
ford. 

Fort Langley.......... Fort Langley, B.C........ 


Year 
Estab-| Area Characteristics 
lished 

acres 

1959 222.0 | Remaining earthworks of British fort built 
after 1758. 

1917 31.0 |Site of French fort first built about 1635, 
finally captured and occupied by British 
in 1710. Museum and well-preserved 
earthworks. 

1941 339.5 | Ruins of walled city erected by the French, 
1713-58. Interesting excavations. Museum. 

1956 36.9 | Defence post constructed 1828-35. Museums. 

1941 20.5 |Restoration of ‘‘Habitation’’—first fort 
built in 1605 by Champlain and DeMonts. 

1955 14.0 |Museum contains mechanical and docu- 
mentary records of research by the 
inventor. 

1957 14.0 |Commemorates the story of the Acadians 
and the New England Planters. Museum. 

1926 81.3 |Site of French fort erected in middle of 
18th century. Museum. 

1941 2.5 |Original French fort built on Richelieu 
River in 1665 was burned. Present fort 
built by English in 1709-11. Museum. 

1941 210.0 |Original fort, fle aux Noix, built by French 
in 1759. Fort Lennox built by English in 
1820’s. 

1957 14.0 |Commemorates the 1535 wintering of 
Jacques Cartier and party. 

1941 1.0 |Original house containing furniture of the 
period. 

1941 8.0 |Site of defence post built.1797-99. Museums. 

1941 8.5 |Defence post built 1812-13. Museum. 

1954 12.0 |Boyhood home of the Rt. Hon. William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, former Prime 
Minister of Canada. 

1941 50.0 |Ruins of fort built 1733-71 to secure control 
of Hudson Bay for England. 

1951 13.0 |Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company between 1831 and 1839. 

1954 1.3 |Scene of Northwest Rebellion, 1885. An- 
cient rectory and adjoining Middleton’s 
trenches. Museum. 

1951 36.7 |North West Mounted Police post built in 
1876. Museum. 

1958 9.0 |Partially restored fort. First permanent 


British settlement in British Columbia. 
Museum. 
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Evidence of the increasing attraction of Canada’s National Parks and National 
Historic Parks is shown by the growing numbers of visitors given in Table 4. 


4.—Visitors to National Parks and National Historic Parks, 1959-61 


Years ended Mar. 31— Apr. 1- 
Park Dee. 31, 
1959 1960 1961 1961 
No. No. No. No. 
National Parks 

Terra: NOV «o8cac sarc ee Oe ee Ce iors - 3 20,0001 29,710 
Princesa ward Island? Gaah..cicrre a. Seo mieet Ahehe cc 206, 245 224,781 412, 463 775, 583 
Gape-Breton Highlands tseatewe talents st ccc evs tees 162,938 193, 684 323,292 371, 686 
Hund yuereritteiy. «ads: < Seared caste loo fens ta hoist ee 179,277 199,777 227, 262 280, 006 
Georgian Bay: Islands... - 1. Rea eee poe eee: 14,521 17,630 19,657 14, 230 
Point. Pelee shcudasw. cacente (ee wean ere a ie 604, 149 745,528 545,545 485, 637 
St: Lawrence, Islandsx ee setae aerate foe ee oe 53,573 53,745 61,522 86, 150 
Riding Mountains nqaaiepiyedastiet amo Seed oa. ceeowee nc 667,561 659,995 629,140 612, 874 
Prince Al bent asecianie wearer eee oor Ne eer Paces 135,546 136, 818 137, 801 140, 650 
tif, eae orcean Rea tee hes. 5 oaks gee age ties Eos 880, 150 980, 069 1,078,008 951, 854 
YICST SIS Gere eterierees cyte ers nr since nee Res are 222,695 196, 862 198,277 174, 468 
VASDET sical cyare dapat token Rae ee erie aie ae AEE, 332,251 324, 857 356, 538 332,511 
Waterton lca keg termes eitta cari. mentee certeat emer ae ere tec 362, 829 240, 220 349, 496 420, 865 
GLACE Pe ae ie a tee re aad wanes 386 347 287 2,180 
f EQavay ay te pene TALS TSS ote CRO CEE CaO: (cre. rion Ra 385,736 440,031 467,555 448, 401 
Mount Revelstoke ory. S2ee.. ee NaI fe eaateis {ane 27,669 16, 089 38, 634 61,227 
YOboRRs CPs A. EES, OR 8 ge 5 ie oe 51,817 70,001 65,071 92, 836 

Wood Buffalos.as. pennbesciio. 4 eee ota Ke te at = 
Totals, National Parks...................... 4,287,343 4,600, 434 4,930, 648 5,280,868 

National Historic Parks 

Signal) Fill 9g. cet < eae vols cana 6 eerie pee eee er: 3, 1402 7, 1302 112,054 130, 000 
Hort: Amherst... fos crete Miele wie Gace aorcre cane s me 893 1,432 
Port Anne a2 ..:ctitetaeee sq een ee te ea 30, 448 31,159 57,140 69, 206 
Hortressiot Louis boure: 2. ertaetirocan te meee er tee 25,796 21,625 23,915 29,740 
Halifax Citadell<<5% nc, quod am ae ee eae cies ame eee 137, 259 190,383 204,677 221,340 
Port Rove bia bitabloncr ae samen eet ere eee 28,085 28,071 19, 842 20, 867 
Alexander Graham Bell Museum..................... 45, 804 47,122 59,784 73,171 
Grand! Bré:cc5 cdi vacesae cater on ee aia: 38,945 28,981 34, 361 47,305 
Hort BeausGjour.saeee centse cee ee eee 16,051 21,369 31,719 42, 887 

BortéMoncton..22 ee usec ee ee ree ee A ty ut i 
Fort;Chambliy:s saan. ee tee eee eee eae cee See en 56, 804 67, 438 68,738 61,121 
ort Menno sos. aeysteororetie aoe oe toaehe aae reer nee hae 10,816 9, 865 30,725 32, 890 

Cartier-Brébeut Seed. Pa Me Baboon: 10, 2001 10,365 ore y 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Birthplace..nmes-sees aap eee 6, 363 5,993 7,634 7,114 
Hort Mal dents. narcosis nssitetecarckola eben Gk reine Mk inver cele oe 28, 855 32,182 41,558 34,509 

HortiSts Joseph Ss 5 .:ises)-ctntyeries ae Sere ete ote eas a 2 “5 ie; 
Hort Wellington soscnsiasdewtetincr amie ani tase acer aie 18, 859 28, 732 35, 449 38, 634 
Woodsidewe: 8 «. 2083 Mied Jena ere: Soke cee 2,046 4,972 5,170 7,651 
ort) Princevol Wales san sectors wares oaeeeerers ae ohare 425 647 1,251 414 
omen Bort, Garnock cies eis ata oak pa 15,000! 33, 229 42,787 50, 234 
Batoohe Rectory... sc sadacemwacet teseeta eh cba te. 600! 936 5, 896 15, 641 
Fort. Battleford jo -...- cee ar esate eee pone. 18,099 15, 499 28,992 26,910 
OLEAN PLOY: aiciis cic acres Soke 55,010 45, 870 91,627 96, 507 
Totals, National Historic Parks............ 548, 600 641,518 904, 212 1,007,573 
Grand Totals, 2c eee 4,835,943 5, 241, 952 5,834, 860 6,288, 441 

1 Hstimated. 2 Registrations only. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Parks 


Most of the provincial governments of Canada have established parks within their 
boundaries. Some of these, particularly in Quebec and Ontario, are wilderness areas set 
aside in order that some portions of the country might be retained in their natural state 
without change brought about by the hand of man. Most of them, however, are smaller 
areas of exceptional scenic or other interest which are easily accessible and are equipped 
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or slated for future development as recreational parks with camping and picnic facilities. 
The more important parks in each province are mentioned briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 


Newfoundland.—There are 84 sq. miles of provincial parkland in Newfoundland: 
Sir Richard Squires Memorial Park, an area of 6 sq. miles on the Upper Humber River, 
Butterpot Park, an area of 7 sq. miles near St. John’s, and Barachois Park, an area of 
11 sq. miles near Stephenville, are under development. Two larger areas—42 sq. miles 
on the west coast known as Serpentine Park and 16 sq. miles in central Newfoundland— 
are undeveloped. In addition, 15 rest and camping parks have been completed along the 
Trans-Canada Highway, each park containing about 100 acres. 


Prince Edward Island.—HEleven areas totalling 250 acres have been developed as 
provincial parks: Strathgartney Park, a 40-acre tract of land at Churchill on the Trans- 
Canada Highway between Charlottetown and Borden, is an excellent picnic site and 
camping ground with its hardwood groves, fresh spring water and beautiful view over 
West River and the surrounding country; Lord Selkirk Park, an area of 30 acres at Eldon, 
is of historic interest in that it contains an old French cemetery and marks the spot on the 
shoreline where Lord Selkirk landed; Brudenell River Park, comprising 80 acres at 
Roseneath, has a considerable area of woodland and runs to the shore of the Brudenell 
River; Jacques Cartier Park, an area of 13 acres under development at Kildare Beach 
four miles from Alberton, is of historic significance as the place where Jacques Cartier 
first landed on Prince Edward Island; Green Park, 27 acres of land under development 
on the Trout River, is an attractive combination of land, trees and water and is also of 
historic interest as one of the oldest shipbuilding centres in the province. Small parks 
have been developed at Bloomfield, Linkletter Shore and Pinette, and others are under 
development at Marie, St. Peters and Red Point Beach. These parks are maintained by 
the Department of Industry and Natural Resources and fill a long-felt need for public 
picnic grounds and campsites. 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Lands and Forests of Nova Scotia operates 12 
small parks scattered throughout the province, some of which are equipped for camping and 
picnicking and others for picnicking only. During 1961 considerable improvement and 
expansion was carried out on existing parks and one new park was opened—Laurie Park, 
an area of 60 acres on a lakeside 18 miles north of Halifax. The Department also operates 
the Provincial Wildlife Park at Shubenacadie, a 30-acre tract of land maintained in its 
natural state, as far as is consistent with the need for providing food and protection for the 
animals and birds that are its main attraction. Facilities of the park are such that visitors, 
which number about 200,000 each year, may see the wildlife at close range. Expansion is 
planned as more varieties of animals and birds become available and can be absorbed. 

A master plan has been prepared of theoretically desirable park locations in the 
province, taking into consideration the need for roadside facilities, regional picnic parks and 
camping grounds. Geographic location, population density, volume of traffic and aesthetic 
features are being evaluated for each site. Roadside table sites, formerly administered by 
the Department of Highways, are being incorporated into this provincial scheme and will 
be operated according to provincial park standards. Many of the existing sites will be 
retained and improved, some will be retained on a temporary basis only and unsuitable 
sites will be discontinued. The provincial parks program will require about five years of 
development work for completion. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec has established five provincial parks and seven Fish 
and Game Reserves. Four of the park areas are quite extensive. La Vérendrye Park, 140 
miles northwest of Montreal, has an area of 4,746 sq. miles; Laurentide Park, 30 miles north 
of Quebec City, is 3,612 sq. miles in extent; Mont Tremblant, 80 miles north of Montreal, 
1,223 sq. miles; and Gaspesian Park, Gaspe Peninsula, 514 sq. miles. Mount Orford Park, 
situated 15 miles west of Sherbrooke, has an area of 15 sq. miles. 
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The Fish and Game Reserves together occupy more than 10,000 sq. miles. The 
Chibougamau Reserve and the Mistassini Reserve, both northwest of Lake St. John, 
cover 3,400 sq. miles and 5,200 sq. miles, respectively. Smaller reserves are the Kipawa 
Reserve in the Témiscamingue district, the Shickshock Reserve adjoining Gaspesian Park, 
and the Petite Cascapedia and the Port Daniel, reserved for salmon and trout fishing, 
both of which lie along the Bay of Chaleur in Gaspe Peninsula. 


These parks and reserves are wilderness areas of great scenic interest—for the most 
part mountainous country threaded with many rivers, lakes and streams and abounding 
in wildlife. In all of them, except Mount Orford, excellent fishing may be found and most 
of them have been organized to accommodate sportsmen and tourists in camps, cottages 
and lodges. Mont Tremblant Park, located close to a famous year-round recreational 
area, is, in summer, easily reached by highway from Montreal and is very popular for 
tent or trailer camping and for swimming and picnicking. The Department of Fisheries 
and Game administers the parks and reserves, and also six salmon streams which are open 
to anglers. 


Ontario.—The provincial parks system in Ontario has been greatly expanded in 
recent years. There are 77 parks now available for public use and five new parks are in 
process of development. Thirteen other areas are reserved for future development. The 
total area in the Ontario Provincial Parks system is about 5,460 sq. miles. 


The four largest provincial parks—Algonquin, Quetico, Lake Superior and Sibley— 
together have an area of about 5,200 sq. miles. Algonquin, 180 miles north of Toronto 
and 105 miles west of Ottawa, has several campgrounds which are accessible by car from 
Highway 60 and its numerous waterways may be traversed and enjoyed by canoe. There 
are several commercial children’s camps in the Park but the present administration policy 
is to provide development facilities, such as campgrounds, on the Park fringes and to 
retain the interior in a natural condition. The interiors of Quetico and Lake Superior 
Parks are also retained as wilderness areas with only fringe development. Quetico Park 
is accessible by road at the Dawson Trail Campground on French Lake, and also by 
water via Basswood Lake in the south. Highway 17 north from Sault Ste. Marie provides 
access to Lake Superior Park, and Sibley Park may be reached by road from Highway 17 
east from Port Arthur. There are small charges for entry of automobiles into provincial 
parks and for overnight camping. 


Under the Wilderness Areas Act, which came into effect in 1959, 35 areas have now 
been established. These tracts of land, widely distributed across the province, vary in 
size, character and significance but all are regarded as important for their historical, scien- 
tific, aesthetic or cultural values. The largest is a 225-sq. mile area of treeless tundra in 
the northeastern tip of the province, jutting out at the base of Hudson Bay where it meets 
James Bay. All the other areas are small and none exceeds 640 acres. Perhaps the most 
widely known is the Sleeping Giant, a geological formation resembling a recumbent man, 
in Thunder Bay at the Lakehead. 


The parklands of Ontario are administered by the Parks Branch of the Department 
of Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, from which detailed information 
in booklet form is available. 


Manitoba.—In Manitoba, four large areas of virgin forest have been set aside as 
provincial parks. In addition, numerous recreational areas, camp and picnic grounds, and 
roadside stopping places have been established. These park areas are administered by 
the Parks Division of the Forest Service. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan has 14 provincial parks with a total area of about 
2,300 sq. miles. Cypress Hills, Duck Mountair,. Greenwater Lake, Moose Mountain 
and Valley Centre are operated as summer resorts with chalet, lodge, cabin and trailer 
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accommodation as well as camping and picnic facilities. The other parks have camping, 
picnicking, boating and swimming facilities. Recreational activities include fishing, 
boating, swimming, golf, tennis, dancing, baseball, hiking, nature study, horseback riding, 
etc., and the parks are all well fitted with playground and beach equipment for children. 
In Cypress Hills Park, elk, antelope, deer, sharp-tailed grouse and beaver are plentiful 
and brook and other trout abound in the streams and lakes. Heavy stands of tall, straight 
lodgepole pine provide forest cover in this area. In Duck Mountain, Moose Mountain 
and Greenwater Lake Parks, moose, elk, deer, bear and beaver are common, as well as 
several varieties of grouse, and many species of water and smaller land birds. Spruce, 
poplar and white birch provide excellent cover for wildlife. Pickerel, pike and perch 
are prevalent in most of the lakes. Lake trout are ardently sought by fishermen in the 
northern lakes. Three wilderness parks (LaRonge, Nipawin and Meadow Lake) offer 
wilderness-style canoe routes and ‘fly-in’ commercially operated fishing and hunting 
camps. Many roadside picnic grounds are located throughout the province and several 
excellent Trans-Canada Highway campsites have been developed. 


Sites of historic interest are marked throughout the province and include the Touch- 
wood Hills Hudson’s Bay Post, where picnic facilities are available. 


Alberta.—In Alberta, 41 provincial parks have been established, with a total area 
of about 139 sq. miles. Of these, 37 are under development. Cypress Hills Provincial 
Park, with an area of 77 sq. miles, is the largest and is situated in the southeast portion 
of the province. The other Parks under development are: Aspen Beach, Beauvais Lake, 
Big Hill Springs, Bow Valley, Bragg Creek, Crimson Lake, Cross Lake, Dillberry Lake, 
Entrance, Garner Lake, Gooseberry Lake, Hommy, Kinbrook Island, Lac Cardinal, 
Little Bow, Little Fish Lake, Long Lake, Ma-Me-O Beach, Miquelon Lake, Moonshine 
Lake, O’Brien, Park Lake, Pembina River, Red Lodge, Rochon Sands, Saskatoon Island, 
Steveville Dinosaur, Taber, Thunder Lake, The Vermilion, Wabamun Lake, Williamson, 
Willow Creek, Winagami Lake, Woolford, and Writing-on-Stone. These parks generally 
are provided with picnic, camping and playground facilities and are maintained by the 
Department of Lands and Forests primarily for the recreation and enjoyment of the 
residents of the province. A former provincial park—Sylvan Lake—is now operated by the 
Department of Highways as a campsite. 


In addition to the recreational parks, 11 sites have been established to mark and 
preserve locations of historic interest in the province. They include: Fort DeL’Isle, Fort 
Vermilion, Ribstones, Twelve Foot Davis, Massacre Butte, Early Man, Standoff, Fort 
Victoria, Fort White Earth, Fort George and Buckingham House. 


British Columbia.—There are 183 provincial parks in British Columbia with a total 
area of about 13,000 sq. miles. These parks are classified as A, B and C. Class A parks 
are those considered most highly for immediate recreational development and are strongly 
protected. Class B parks are areas slated for development—valuable wilderness areas 
or places set aside for a specific reason. Class C parks are intended primarily for the use 
of local residents and are usually under Board management. The parks are in all stages 
of development and dedicated to a variety of recreational uses. There are immense wilder- 
ness areas such as Tweedsmuir and Wells Gray Parks and outstanding scenic and mountain 
places which include Garibaldi, Mount Robson and E. C. Manning Parks. Thousands 
of city dwellers throng to the ski slopes of Mount Seymour or picnic at Cultus Lake Park. 
The formal gardens of Peace Arch are a monument to the goodwill between Canada and 
the United States. Vancouver Island has a chain of small forest parks that have achieved 
a tremendous popularity with tourists—the best known are Little Qualicum Falls, Miracle 
Beach and Goldstream. In addition there is a campsite system closely integrated with 
the provincial parks, many campsites actually being located in the parks. The famous 
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gold town of Barkerville has become the first Provincial Historical Park. A new venture 
is the establishment of a marine park system; there are now five marine parks, all with 
water access. 


Subsection 3.—Canada’s National Capital* 


Ottawa, the city selected by Queen Victoria in 1857 to be the seat of government for 
the Province of Canada in British North America, was designated the National Capital 
upon Confederation on July 1, 1867. The community had grown out of the military and 
construction camp that served as headquarters for the building of the Rideau Canal, 
a project carried out between 1826 and 1832 to establish a safe navigable waterway between 
Lake Ontario and the Ottawa River. The building of the Canal was the crowning achieve- 
ment in the life of a distinguished British military engineer, Lieutenant-Colonel John By, 
R.E., who gave his name to the new settlement inhabited mainly by stone masons and 
discharged soldiers. As time passed, Bytown prospered as a timber centre and was incor- 
porated as a town in 1847. Then, on Dec. 18, 1854, by Act of the Legislature of the 
Canadas, the name of Bytown was changed to Ottawa and under that name the community 
was incorporated as a city on Jan. 1, 1855. 


The city, situated in an area of great natural beauty and surrounded by waterways, 
has remained a self-governing municipality and, although throughout the years the Federal 
Government co-operated with the municipal authorities in the development of a system 
of driveways and parks, the city expanded without the benefit of a comprehensive plan. 
However, in 1950 a Master Plan was presented to the Government of Canada, designed 
to guide the development of the Capital’s urban area over the following half-century and 
to protect the beauty of the surrounding National Capital Region. This Region originally 
covered 900 sq. miles but was increased in 1959 to 1,800 sq. miles—half in the Province of 
Ontario and half in the Province of Quebec. Although the successful implementation of 
the Plan is dependent upon the co-operation of the cities of Ottawa and Hull—which are 
treated as a physical, social and economic whole—and of about sixty other autonomous 
municipalities and the two provincial governments involved, the National Capital Plan 
is not officially recognized by the Governments of Ontario and Quebec, and the City of 
Ottawa has as yet no municipal plan to govern its growth and development. 


The federal agency responsible for the planning of Canada’s Capital is the National 
Capital Commission, created in 1959 to replace the Federal District Commission which, 
in turn, was the lineal descendant of the Ottawa Improvement Commission. The National 
Capital Commission, which reports to Parliament through the Minister of Public Works, 
is composed of twenty members appointed by the Governor in Council and representing 
each of Canada’s ten provinces. It is headed by a chairman and a general manager and 
has a personnel of about 650, although this number fluctuates because of the seasonal 
character of a large part of the work involved. Six committees give advice and direction 
to the Commission: the Executive Committee consists of the chairman and vice-chairman 
of the Commission and three other members appointed by the Commission, one of whom 
is from the Province of Quebec; the Land Committee, composed of several experts in land 
evaluation, advises the Commission on matters of land purchases and property admini- 
stration; the Advisory Committee on Design, comprising prominent Canadian architects, 
town planners and landscape architects, gives advice on the external appearance of govern- 
ment buildings, locations, site plans and landscape designs; the Historical Advisory Com- 
mittee advises the Commission on matters of preservation, marking and interpretation of 
buildings and sites having historical significance within the National Capital Region; 
the Information and Historical Advisory Committee studies and considers the publicity and 
public relations activities of the Commission, and carries out an extensive program of 
historical research and preservation; and the Gatineau Park Advisory Committee looks 
after matters concerning Gatineau Park. 


* Prepared in the Information and Historical Division, National Capital Commission, Ottawa. 
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The National Capital Plan, as conceived by the eminent French town planner Jacques 
Gréber, was dedicated to those who gave their lives for Canada during the Second World 
War and has since constituted the Commission’s planning guide for the Capital of Canada. 
In accordance with the first proposal of the Master Plan, the principle of ‘‘open space’’ is 
being applied, a policy beneficial to both residents and visitors. Part of this policy involves 
the restoration to their natural beauty of the shores of the waterways in and around Ottawa, 
a program evident in the work of the Commission at Rideau Falls Park opposite the City 
Hall and in the development of Vincent Massey Park in the heart of the city; the latter is a 
75-acre park and playground extension to 50-acre Hog’s Back Park at the foot of Hog’s Back 
Falls. On the Quebec side of the Ottawa River the Commission maintains two parks—the 
historically interesting Brébeuf Park and Jacques Cartier Park, both on the shores of the 
river. Driveways and parkways in and around the Capital are also part of the open-space 
treatment. There are at present 40 miles of wide landscaped roadways in Ottawa and 
Hull, and 30 miles of right-of-way have been acquired for future expansion. The Com- 
mission cares for the landscaping of twelve municipal parks in Ottawa-Hull, of which 
Strathcona Park in Sandy Hill district and Rockcliffe Park are the most extensive and 
attractive. The acquisition of land along both shores of the Ottawa and Rideau Rivers 
and the exceptionally wide rights-of-way for parkways have given to Ottawa about 7,000 
acres of open space. 


One of the five recommendations of the Master Plan is that new government buildings 
should be dispersed from the heart of the city. This program of decentralization has been 
under way for some time and excellent examples of planned sites for government struc- 
tures now exist at Confederation Heights, at Tunney’s Pasture and at the Printing Bureau 
site in Hull, Other areas, such as the large tract of already serviced land at Pinecrest, are 
awaiting development. The advantages of decentralization are many—planned govern- 
ment building areas away from centre-town offer at least partial solution to the ever- 
pressing problem of traffic congestion and, from the humanitarian point of view, workers 
occupy buildings erected on large landscaped grounds with plenty of parking space and are 
close to main traffic arteries and shopping centres, and often to good housing developments. 
The grounds of more than 140 government buildings in the National Capital Region are 
cared for by the Commission, which also gives assistance to municipal projects that enhance 
the attractiveness of the area, such as the provision of land and landscaping for the 12- 
mile Queensway being built under a four-way partnership between the Federal Government, 
the National Capital Commission, the Province of Ontario and the City of Ottawa. 


A main proposal of the Master Plan calls for the establishment of a greenbelt around 
the National Capital, one of the main objectives of which is to restrain the tentacular 
growth of the city so that family dwelling projects will be built on lands that can be supplied, 
at reasonable cost, with water and sewer services. There is also the aesthetic consideration 
that this belt of green open space and planned building sites will provide the beautified 
Capital with suitable approaches. The present semicircular greenbelt on the Ontario side 
occupies 41,000 acres of land and surrounds, to a depth of about two and one-half miles, 
the urban zone at an average distance of nine miles from the Peace Tower. The Commis- 
sion encourages agricultural activity within this area and at the same time reserves within 
its boundaries certain tracts of land to be occupied by government buildings, public institu- 
tions and some types of industrial development such as research and experimentation estab- 
lishments requiring considerable space to operate. By the end of March 1962, the Com- 
mission will have spent approximately $23,000,000 to purchase for the Crown about 27,000 
of the planned 41,000 acres. The entire project should be completed by 1963. 

A primary task of the Commission is to carry out the railway relocation program 


strongly advocated in the Master Plan. At the very beginning of his study of Ottawa and 
Hull, Jacques Gréber discovered that little could be done for the National Capital unless 
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unsightly railway lines, of which there were 52 miles, and adjoining roundhouses and sheds 
were removed from the urban areas. The Commission has begun the large-scale program 
of relocating trackage and yards with the co-operation of the railway companies. The 
abandoned rights-of-way are destined to become planned roadways which will relieve 
traffic bottlenecks within the heart of the city; the Queensway, now under construction, 
runs on a former railway bed. This program is ahead of schedule and is now expected to be 
complete by 1965. It involves the removal of 32 miles of track, the elimination of 72 railway 
crossings and the consequent acquisition of 449 acres of high-value land for redevelopment. 


The Master Plan also includes the establishment and development of the beautiful 
and impressive Gatineau Park, a 75,000-acre forest and lake area in the shape of a triangle 
stretching from its apex in the city of Hull northwestward for 35 miles into the Laurentian 
Hills. The National Capital Commission owns more than 62,000 acres of the projected 
area, and the acquisition of private holdings is continuing. The parkways through this 
area now measure about 20 miles and extensions are under construction. Camping and 
picnic sites are being improved by the installation of drinking fountains, barbecues and 
outdoor ovens, and well-designed restrooms, and by the addition of fishing and swimming 
facilities. At Lac Philippe and Lac Lapéche, two of the four big lakes in Gatineau Park, 
the Commission has developed or is planning large-scale public recreation facilities with 
easy road access. 

In addition to these major development projects, the National Capital Commission, 
through its Historical Advisory Committee, plans to conserve historic buildings and sites 
as mementoes of the past. Such sites are carefully studied and their preservation and 
suitable marking is an important part of the over-all program. 


Planning aid to municipalities in the National Capital Region is given in the form 
of grants in special circumstances and advice on establishing areas of subdivision control, 
preparation of basic plans and maps, master plans for communities and zoning legislation. 
This advice is available upon request and the Commission, having no planning powers, 
must seek to persuade rather than impose its proposals. Its planning staff has served a 
score of local municipalities in this capacity with varied success, and advice to many of 
them is continuing. 


Estimated expenditures for the Commission projects in the year ending Mar. 31, 1962 
total $21,345,525, which includes $2,557,470 for administration, operation and main- 
tenance, $3,971,285 for construction, $11,100,000 for property acquisition and $1,925,000 
in grants and aid to municipalities. 


Section 3.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation* 


Wildlife in Canada is still considered to be an important and renewable natural re- 
source. In the early days, wildlife was, and in large areas still is, the sustenance of the 
aborigines and trade in fur determined the course of exploration and settlement. During 
the period of the opening up of the country, many species of animals and birds became 
seriously depleted or completely extinct. The passenger pigeon, the great auk and the 
Labrador duck were extirpated, the buffalo vanished from the prairies, and wapiti, prong- 
horn antelope and musk-oxen were reduced to small fractions of their former numbers. 
The destruction was not limited to the animals and birds but in the areas of settlement 
their habitat was endangered by the cutting and burning of the forests, the diversion and 
pollution of streams and the changing of the face of the land. 


* A series of special articles relating to the wildlife resources uf Canada has been carried in previous editions 
of the Year Book. See list of special articles in Chapter X XVI, Part II, under the heading of ‘‘Fauna and Flora”’. 
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Since then, it may be said that wildlife has been changed and influenced by man to the 
degree that he has changed and influenced the environment. The arctic and alpine tundra, 
one of Canada’s major vegetational regions, has been changed hardly at all; the adjacent 
sub-arctic and sub-alpine non-commercial forest has been changed principally as a result 
of increased human travel causing more forest fires; the great commercial forest farther 
south has not lost its real character through being managed; cultivable lands, whether 
originally forest or grassland, have completely changed but often they and the managed 
forest are better for many forms of wildlife than the original wilderness. Some creatures 
thrive on change. There are more moose, deer, grouse and probably more coyotes than in 
Indian days. Fur species, such as beaver and muskrat, are easily managed and many 
small mammals and birds thrive better in fields and woodlots than in the virgin forest, 
provided that they are not poisoned by pesticides. At the present time, the harvestable 
surplus of game and fur species across Canada is seldom fully utilized and it is quite clear 
that wildlife will remain abundant in Canada wherever there is space. 


Thus, Canada today is known throughout the world for the wealth and variety of its 
wildlife. It maintains most or all the existing stocks of woodland caribou, California bighorn 
sheep, wolves, grizzly bears, trumpeter swans and wolverines, to mention a few. And 
these animals exist not only because of the vastness of their habitat but also because of 
man’s efforts to preserve them. There is evidence of concern about the preservation of 
wildlife among the early Canadians; there were game laws in force in the original pro- 
vinces when all but a few thousand acres of land were still the patrimony of the Indians. 
In 1887 pioneer conservationists were instrumental in establishing Banff Park in Alberta 
and in setting up a bird sanctuary at Last Mountain Lake in Saskatchewan, the first on 
the Continent. The same fervour for preservation of Canada’s wildlife heritage led to the 
complete protection of wood bison in 1893 and the purchase and establishment of a nucleus 
herd of plains bison at Wainwright in Alberta in 1907. Thus was formed the basis of 
wildlife conservation efforts which, for a long time, took the form of complete protection 
of certain species from destruction by man or predator. Better knowledge of nature’s 
operations and the recognition of the fact that many other factors combine to cause fluctu- 
ation in wildlife numbers are now being reflected in a loosening of restrictions on hunting 
and a rescinding of preserves. The science of animal numbers is new and sometimes runs 
counter to popular prejudice. But it is well understood that any area will support only so 
many animals and species that are highly productive must have a quick turnover. Wildlife 
must never be separated from the consideration of its environment and if the environment 
is fully stocked the annual increment need only replace the losses. All extra is surplus, 
only part of which is taken by predators and part, if the animal is a game species, by man. 


As a natural resource, wildlife within the provinces comes under the administration of 
the respective provincial governments; wildlife on federal lands and certain problems of 
national or international interest are the concern of the Federal Government. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service.—The Canadian Wildlife Service deals with most 
wildlife problems coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. It was 
organized in 1947 to meet the growing need for scientific research in wildlife management 
and is a division of the National Parks Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. The Service conducts scientific research into wildlife problems in the 
Northwest Territories, Yukon Territory and the National Parks, advises the administrative 
agencies concerned on wildlife management, and co-operates in the application of such 
advice. It administers the Migratory Birds Convention Act, provides co-ordination and 
advice in connection with the administration of the Game Export Act in the provinces, 
deals with national and international problems relating to wildlife resources, and co-operates 
with other agencies having similar interests and problems in Canada and elsewhere. 
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The Migratory Birds Convention Act was passed in 1917 to give effect to the Migratory 
Birds Treaty signed at Washington in 1916. It provides a measure of protection for 
numerous species of birds that migrate between the two countries. The Canadian Wildlife 
Service, in its capacity as administrator of the Act, is responsible for the annual revision of 
the Migratory Bird Regulations, which govern such matters as open seasons and other 
waterfowl hunting details, taking and possessing migratory birds for scientific or propagating 
purposes, eiderdown collecting, ete. The Act and Regulations thereunder are enforced by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in both administration and enforcement co- 
operation is received from provincial authorities. There are 108 migratory bird sanctuaries 
in Canada, having a total area of 39,136 sq. miles. A sanctuary may be established on 
the initiative of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources or of a provin- 
cial or municipal government, or on petition by a private person or organization. Bird 
banding provides valuable information on the migration of birds and their natural history 
and is especially useful in waterfowl management. Serially numbered bands supplied by 
the United States Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife are used in Canada as well as in 
the United States. 


Many research projects under way were continued during 1961. These included the 
study, in co-operation with the Government of Manitoba and the Council of the Northwest 
Territories, of barren-ground caribou and of animals that prey upon caribou—wolves, 
grizzlies and wolverines. With better understanding of caribou physiology and of the 
effects of destruction of winter range by fire, factors associated therewith have assumed 
increasing importance, although human utilization still heads the list of recognized mor- 
tality causes. Studies continued of such fur mammals as mink, muskrat and beaver in 
the Mackenzie District, and of polar bear and white fox in Keewatin and Franklin Districts. 
A systematic aerial survey of the Queen Elizabeth Islands in the Far North was undertaken 
to assess the resources of large mammals available there. Big game mammals in the 
National Parks were also the object of continued study, special attention being given to 
mountain sheep and wapiti in the mountain parks of Alberta where large populations of 
those species facilitate investigations, and to the competition for food between wapiti and 
the livestock still allowed to graze in Riding Mountain Park in Manitoba. In Wood 
Buffalo Park, investigations into the problems of disease and low reproductive rates among 
the animals were continued as a long-term project in the hope that some control of each 
might be achieved. 


Damage to cereal crops by wild ducks and sandhill cranes continued to receive inten- 
sive study and much time was devoted to other species greatly reduced in number or in 
danger of extinction such as Ross’s geese, trumpeter swans and whooping cranes. Nation- 
wide investigations of migratory waterfowl included kill surveys in the Provinces of New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario and a crop-damage survey in Saskatchewan. In addition, 
a mourning dove census was begun and the Arctic bird-banding program was continued. 


At the end of 1961 the research staff included 41 wildlife biologists stationed at various 
centres throughout Canada. Ornithologists were located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, 
Alta., Saskatoon, Sask., Winnipeg, Man., Ottawa and Aurora, Ont., Quebec, Que., Sack- 
ville, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld. Mammalogists were stationed in the Northwest Terri- 
tories at Yellowknife, Fort Smith and Aklavik, and at Edmonton and Ottawa. Two 
limnologists were located at Edmonton and a range specialist and two pathologists at 
Edmonton and Ottawa, respectively. A number of university graduates and under- 
graduates are engaged annually to assist in summer field work. Ottawa headquarters has 
an administrative staff of about 30 in addition to supervisory research officers and about 
25 part-time migratory bird wardens and sanctuary caretakers are employed. 
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PART IV.—CLIMATE AND TIME ZONES 


Section 1.—Climate* 


Just as there are great differences in the weather throughout Canada at any given 
instant, there are also many climates. These climates are not unique but are similar to 
those in Europe and Asia extending from the Arctic down to the mid-northern hemispheric 
latitudes. Because Canada is situated in the northern half of the hemisphere, most of 
the country loses more heat annually than it receives from the sun. The general atmos- 
pheric circulation compensates for this and at the same time produces a general movement 
of air from west to east. Migrant low pressure areas move across the country in this 
“westerly zone’’, producing storms and bad weather. In intervals between storms there 
prevails the fair weather associated with high pressure areas. 


Although the movement of migrant high and low pressure systems within the zone 
of the westerlies is the most significant climatic control over Canada, the physical geography 
of North America contributes greatly to the climate. On the West Coast, the western 
Cordillera limits mild air from the Pacific to a narrow band along the coast, while the 
prairies to the east of the mountains are dry and have extreme temperatures because they 
are shielded from the Pacific Ocean and are in the interior of a large land mass. In addition, 
the prairies are part of a wide north-south corridor open to rapid air flow from either 
north or south which often brings sudden and drastic weather changes to this interior 
area. On the other hand, the large water surfaces of Eastern Canada produce a considerable 
modification to the climate. In southwestern Ontario winters are milder with more snow, 
and in summer the cooling effect of the lakes is well illustrated by the number of resorts 
along their shores. On the East Coast, the Atlantic Ocean has considerable effect on the 
immediate coastal area where temperatures are modified and conditions made more humid 
when the winds blow inland from the ocean. The following paragraphs describe the climate 
of Canada by region. 


The Arctic climatic region takes in the Arctic islands and that part of the Arctic 
Coast north of the tree line. This line corresponds in general to the position of the 50°F. 
isotherm in the warmest month of summer. In the Arctic there is no summer as that 
season is known in Southern Canada, since July temperatures average lower than 50°F. 
Winters are long and severe with January temperatures averaging in the neighbourhood 
of —20°F. Along the coastal areas of the Arctic islands, temperature extremes over the 
year may vary from about 65°F. in summer to —65°F. in winter. Snowfall is relatively 
light but snow on the ground drifts and blows to an extent unknown in Southern Canada. 


The Northern climatic area extends in a broad band from the Yukon Territory in the 
west to Labrador in the east and from the tree line southward to the more settled portions 
of Southern Canada. Thus, this region includes both the lightly treed barren lands in the 
north and the heavily timbered Boreal Forest Region in the south. Average temperatures 
in January are in the neighbourhood of —10°F. and in July range from 50°F. to 60°F. 
Rainfall and snowfall (especially snowfall) are abundant in the eastern portions but deficient 
in the northwestern section. 


The Pacific climatic region embraces the islands and a narrow coastal belt of British 
Columbia, nowhere extending more than 100 miles, and frequently only a few miles, 
inland. This is the only portion of Canada where January average temperatures are 
above 32°F. Temperatures rarely drop below zero in winter or rise above 90°F. in summer 
and the average temperature in July is between 55°F. and 60°F. This is the area of heaviest 


* Prepared by the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport, Toronto. A comprehensive study 
on The Climate of Canada, also prepared by the Meteorological Branch, was carried in the 1959 Year Book, pp. 
23-51. Supplementing that textual material, detailed tabulations of climatic factors for 45 individual meteorological 
stations across the country were carried in the 1960 Year Book, pp. 33-77. A reprint is available from the above 
source giving the complete textual and tabular data. 
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rainfall in Canada, annual averages of more than 80 inches being common along the coast. 
There are, however, rain shadow areas in the lee of the mountains where the annual pre- 
cipitation is less than 30 inches. 

The most complex climatic region of Canada is the Cordillera which extends in a 
northwest-south belt through British Columbia and the Yukon Territory. In general, 
precipitation decreases eastward from the coast and, in contrast, temperature ranges 
decrease westward from the interior of the Continent. In this region, diurnal temperature 
variations are greater than anywhere else in Canada and, as a rule, altitude is more a 
climatic determinant than latitude. 

The Prairie climatic region of interior Canada takes in most of the settled agricultural 
land of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Precipitation averages from 12 to 20 
inches, with an early-summer maximum. July temperatures average in the neighbourhood 
of 65°F., although there have been extremes recorded as high as 115°F.; January tem- 
peratures average about 5°F., with observed extremes of —50°F. and —60°F. The Prairie 
region is well known for two wintertime weather phenomena—the blizzard and the chinook. 
Bitterly cold temperatures with high winds and driving snow combine to produce the 
blizzard, while the chinook is a warm air invasion, usually in Alberta, bringing temperature 
increases of 40°F. to 50°F. within a few hours. 

The sixth general climatic region, called the Southeastern region, takes in southern 
Ontario, southern Quebec and the four Atlantic Provinces. Precipitation in this area is 
usually ample and ranges from 30 inches in northern Ontario to 50 inches in coastal Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. Snowfall is also abundant in winter, there being little seasonal 
variation in precipitation. July temperatures average between 65°F. and 70°F. and 
January temperatures from 10°F. to 25°F. Climatic conditions in general are modified 
in southwestern Ontario by the Great Lakes and those along the coastal areas by the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean. In southern Ontario high sensible humidity 
or sultry conditions are felt more often than in any other area in Canada but these spells 
usually last only a few days at a time. 


The following table gives temperature and precipitation data for typical stations in 
the various regions of Canada. Temperatures in this table refer to observations taken in 
a thermometer shelter which has been placed in a representative location with the ther- 
mometer bulbs four feet above the surface of the ground. Mean January and July tem- 
perature data are based on records over the 30-year period from 1921 to 1950 except for 
far northern stations where the available period of record is shorter. After an average 
temperature is obtained for each day in January over a 30-year period, the mean January 
temperature may be arrived at by striking a mean of these 930 daily values. The mean 
July temperatures may be obtained in a similar manner. The highest and lowest temper- 
atures on record refer to the absolute extremes for the entire period of record at each 
station. Average dates are shown for the last occurrence in spring of a temperature of 
32°F. or lower and for the first occurrence in autumn of freezing temperatures at the four- 
foot level in the thermometer shelter. 


The official Canadian rain gauge is a small cylinder in which the rain is caught and 
then measured to one-hundredth of an inch with a simple measuring device. Freshly 
fallen snow is measured as it lies on the ground and recorded to the tenth of an inch. Total 
precipitation values as shown in the table are the sum of the total rainfall and one-tenth of 
the total snowfall. This assumes a specific gravity of 0.1 for freshly fallen snow. Snow 
gauges are being installed at many of the main observing stations in the country. At these 
stations it will be possible to observe and record the snow density for each snowfall. For the 
purposes of this table, a day with precipitation is one on which at least one-hundredth of 
an inch of rain or one-tenth of an inch of snow has fallen. 
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Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts 
TreMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of 7 
; : Freezing Av. 
District and Station Wicawelnhesen Highest} Lowest Temperatures Total Number 
Tact Jul on on (32°F. or Lower) (All Snowfall | of Days 
i Y | Record] Record Forms)! (All 
Last in First in Forms) 
Spring Autumn 
in in 
NewfoundJland— 
Island of Newfoundland— 
Belle Isle....... eM Tee 11.0 48.6 73 —31 June 19 | Sept. 24 33.19 98.8 152 
Gander £86 . 5 att Ih KE 18.6 61.6 96 —15 | June 1] Oct. 3 39.50 119.2 194 
Ib. ABULOWS. . ... ena h 22.9 59.7 81 —ll1 June 11 | Sept. 28 42.47 54.8 156 
Se SOINS,. Deane ck aidan 24.0 66.0 93 —21 June 2] Oct. 10 53.09 114.1 201 
Labrador— 
Martwyrisote cst. Teale 4,2 55.2 97 —36 June 26] Sept. 9 40.31 200.6 165 
Coa, fC ee = ae 0.8 60.5 100 —38 June 10] Sept. 14 28.66 140.9 164 
BNanivge Sh 92s. Ue Sane wk —2n0 50.4 91 —37 | July 3] Aug. 12 29.56 128.2 121 
Maritime Provinces— 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.......... 18.8 66.6 98 —27 | May 16] Oct. 14 43.13 112.7 156 
Nova Scotia— 
Annapolis Royal........ 24.4 65.3 91 —13 May 20] Oct. 6 41.35 68.0 144 
13 CUE dk ae Bee eee 24.4 65.0 99 —21 May 13} Oct. 12 54.26 64.1 159 
YCINE YA he «5058. eo 22.7 65.0 98 —25 May 29 | Oct. 13 50.61 96.6 169 
Maeno woh. 4 Jecdc dase 27.0 61.6 86 —12 May 7] Oct. 14 47.08 83.1 151 
New Brunswick— 
@hatham Wares . eh 12.7 66.5 102 —43 May 21 | Sept. 28 36.71 88.5 152 
rand Halls ...2. 025: Shwe 8.7 64.7 98 —46 | May 28} Sept. 20 38. 42 106.3 101 
Monctorm. fe 8 2b . Jeet 16.1 65.8 99 —33 | June 1] Sept. 14 40.97 108.4 130 
aint JONME i082 one 19.8 61.8 93 —22 | May 41] Oct. 16 47.39 80.0 170 
Quebec— 
Northern— 
1D Syg ei Bt 0s) sac eA SP oe —13.0 52.6 90 —51 June 25 | Aug. 14 16.37 68.8 157 
Knob Lakers... seask —11.9 55.1 88 —59 June 21 | Aug. 30 27.55 128.6 193 
Nitchequon............. —12.6 55.9 90 —57 June 14 | Sept. 13 30.88 AGoe 193 
Port Harrison ...2 00.2 14.8 46.8 86 —57 | July 51] Aug. 20 14. 64 73.3 134 
Southern— 
A cObV Ue oA S8 ee see 2.9 63.8 96 —46 June 1] Sept. 16 38.72 130.3 160 
Bat her, Ponat: ne... scdeb ibe 10.8 58.4 90 —32 May 22 | Sept. 26 33.56 108.0 147 
NVEORtPEAN Be. ook. dete et 15.4 70.4 97 —29 Apr. 28 | Oct. 17 41.80 100.8 160 
Quebec Fon ake.oh haar ete le oa eee Ste 12.0 67.6 97 —34 May 11] Oct. 5 44.76 123.7 171 
Sepa wleste nis sabates con 3.2 59.2 90 —46 June 4 | Sept. 10 41.94 165.5 143 
Sherbrooke: Wiis saci 0 14.8 67.8 98 —42 | May 18 | Sept. 23 38.93 97.2 176 
Ontario— 
Northern— 
Kapuskasing............ —1.3 62.8 101 —53 | June 14] Sept. 5 27.99 95.8 142 
Port Arthur- os 
Fort William......... 7.6 63.4 104 —42 | June 4] Sept. 7 31.62 93.4 137 
Sioux Lookout.......... 13 65.0 103 —51 June 1] Sept. 15 27.45 74.5 157 
Mout Laken. bk. sailors =1T.9 61.2 95 —54 June 16 | Sept. 15 24.74 85.1 146 
Southern— 
Mandon ts saedeseewaat- as 22.5 69.6 106 —27 May 16] Oct. 1 38.24 77.0 160 
COLLIS ONE ES SE RS 12.0 68.6 102 —38 May 11 | Sept. 29 34.89 80.5 145 
Parry Sound. . 2.2.2 22.7)... 16.2 67.8 100 —39 | May 15] Oct. 2 37.87 118.2 162 
BEIT OUUO ne tee us) Pasieme: ee 24.5 70.8 105 —26 May 31] Oct. 15 30.93 54.6 143 
VAWASOL IE Op RR So oe 24.5 73.0 101 —27 | Apr. 29 | Oct. 15 33.43 35.8 139 
Prairie Provinces— 
Manitoba— 
Mhurehw Ay 225% adn eee —17.3 54.7 96 —57 June 28 | Aug. 30 15.01 55.2 102 
be Pais) Vile. «cee lee dere —6.2 64.9 100 —54 May 30] Sept. 9 16.98 53.2 102 
WVARTIEDOW oe orc pa Soh ee. 0.6 68.4 108 —54 May 27 | Sept. 15 19.72 49.4 119 


1 Total rainfall and one-tenth of the total snowfall. 
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Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts—concluded 


TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of 
Freezing age it 
District and Station Highest| Lowest Temperatures ota umber 
Mew Aeon on on (32°F. or Lower) (All Snowfall | of Days 
AN: wY | Record] Record —|; Forms)! (All 
Last in | First in Forms) 
Spring | Autumn 
in. in. 
Prairie Provinces—concl. 
Saskatchewan— 
PRE GIN ee cs cet cette 2.3 66.6 110 —56 June 51] Sept. 6 15.09 40.1 113 
Saskatoonken seen 0.8 66.4 104 —55 | May 24 | Sept. 13 14.40 36.1 104 
Swift Current........... 9.8 67.2 107 —54 | May 27 | Sept. 10 14.89 40.2 112 
Alberta— 
Beaverlodge............ 9.7 60.2 98 —54 | May 30] Sept. 1 lV eey 68.2 127 
Calgary trie, octets 15.8 62.4 97 —49 June 3] Sept. 3 17.47 57.0 105 
HM dmontonens cscactee en dell 62.9 99 —57 May 29 | Sept. 6 17.63 52.9 126 
Medicine Hat........... 13.57 70.2 108 —5i | May 15 | Sept. 18 13.55 41.6 98 
British Columbia— 
Pacific Coast and 
Coastal Valleys— 
Estevan Point..;....... 40.4 56.3 80 7 | Apr. 3 | Nov. 12 107.66 10.2 203 
banvata Sa eee eet cs te 37.3 54.2 78 6 | Apr. 2] Dec. 2 67.79 20.8 255 
Prince Rupert.......... 35.7 56.2 88 —6 | Apr. 19] Nov. 3 94.00 sya 229 
WANCOU VERE «5. tonite 37.6 64.4 92 2) Apr. | Wel eNOv; mo 56.83 24.5 179 
BVCCOTIA® Hee.) s Get ae 39.2 60.0 95 —2 | Feb. 28} Dec. 7 26.18 10.1 149 
Southern Interior— 
Glacier emer eee 13.6 57.9 98 —32 June 10] Sept. 8 52.24 342.5 192 
ivermere®,.:.......eeer 13.3 63.1 99 —43 May 27 | Sept. 12 11.52 30.2 92 
Kamiloopsaee sem ceenee 2283 70.4 107 —37 | Apr. 25 | Oct. 8 10.14 29.4 83 
Penticton An a.. ieereaee 26.7 68.7 105 —16 | May 7] Oct. 3 11.50 25.4 109 
Princeton se... caus ates 17.1 63.1 107 —49 | June 11] Sept. 4 13.30 49.2 105 
Central Interior— 
Barkerville. to. 0h sense. 16.0 54.5 96 —52 | June 25 | Aug. 16 43. 83 220.4 187 
McBride merce seer cell vee 59.2 100 —50 | June 18} Aug. 23 19.73 74.2 125 
Prince George.......... 14.6 59.6 102 —58 | June 17 | Aug. 24 22.16 66.5 166 
SmithersscaNecn catches 15.7 58.8 92 —47 | June 22] Aug. 11 19.09 67.1 147 
Northern Interior— 
SAG Lin I Se eee tte 4.6 53.8 87 —54 | June 11] Sept. 4 11.01 46.4 70 
Dease Lake.........00 5.05 3.6 54.4 93 —60 | July 2] Aug. 13 15.29 66.7 144 
Fort Nelson.. ..| —7.3 61.7 98 —61 | May 24] Sept. 2 16.37 66.8 115 
Fort St.Jobn...2 cence 5.2 61.1 92 —53 | May 25 | Sept. 1 14.94 62.5 122 
Smith Rivers. saan —6.0 56.8 92 —74 | July 2] Aug. 11 18.14 75.4 151 
Yukon Territory— 
DANSON a ereees. oe Rs tee —16.0 59.8 95 —73 | June 4] Aug. 21 12.73 52.5 119 
NAL tes ib ondacewonaaes See 56.8 89 —81 | June 17} Aug. 7 13.82 52.8 109 
Watson Lake............. Sls 58.7 93 —74 | June 1] Aug. 25 16.75 77.0 141 
Wibitehorse. scjeviee s10,s/elsisic 5.2 56.2 91 —62 | June 10] Aug. 27 10.67 43.7 92 
Northwest Territories— 
Mackenzie Basin— 
Fort Good Hope........ —21.0 59.8 95 —79 | June 14] Aug. 6 12.18 57.3 110 
Fort Simpson........... —15.1 62.4 97 —69 June 4] Aug. 28 12.13 45.2 97 
lay R iver ssa cnc: —11.6 59.8 96 —62 | June 11] Sept. 7 12.02 46.8 99 
Barrens— 
Baker Lake... .4.ten ae —30.0 50.5 82 —58 | July 2] Aug. 24 6.74 21.8 71 
Chesterfield s.c7 fae —25.6 48.0 86 —60 | June 30] Sept. 4 11.12 61.5 96 
Coppermine............ —19.0 49.0 87 —58 | June 28 | Aug. 18 10. 87 55.5 105 
Arctic Archipelago— 
ly. depart: sae Mea atenk —15.3 40.1 71 —47 2 2 10.04 69.4 89 
EVR) We semen ndcres —36.3 41.9 67 —63 | June 25 | Aug. 10 2.61 13.9 50 
Frobisher Bay.......... —1558 45.7 76 —49 | June 24 | Aug. 27 13.53 73.1 104 
Mould Bayar. .b0 tenes —28.9 38.0 59 —63 2 2 3.20 19.1 74 
Resolute. Ae oz sclescwtedets —28.2 39.7 60 —61 2 2 5.28 28.0 93 


1 Total rainfall and one-tenth of the total snowfall. 


2 No appreciable period free from frost. 
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Section 2.—Meteorological Observing Stations in Canada* 


In 1961, official meteorological observations were taken and recorded at some 2,049 
weather reporting stations in Canada. ‘There are several different classes of stations, 
ranging from the first-order reporting stations at airports where hourly observations of 
all aspects of the weather are recorded, to the co-operative precipitation observing stations 
where a volunteer observer makes daily observations of rainfall and snowfall. 


The official recording of weather observations in Canada began early in 1840. Although 
there were some scattered weather records prior to that date, it was at the Toronto Ob- 
servatory, established by the British Government, that the first scientifically precise 
Canadian weather observations were recorded. Several additional observing stations were 
established in the 1860’s after control of meteorological work had passed into local govern- 
ment hands and a national meteorological service was organized in 1871. By 1876 there 
were more than 100 stations, 15 of them reporting daily by telegraph to Toronto for fore- 
casting purposes. 

Since then, the number of meteorological observing stations has grown steadily. As 
the mid-west opened up around the turn of the century, observing stations were established 
in that area, and during the past three decades in the sub-Arctic and Arctic regions. At the 
same time, the coverage has improved in the older settled portions of southeastern Canada. 
While there are vast areas of Canada where the weather stations are several hundred miles 
apart, most of the settled parts of the country are represented by first-order hourly reporting 
stations every 100 miles or so, and by co-operative climatological observing stations at 
least every 25 miles. 


Of the 2,049 weather reporting stations across Canada, about 274 are classified as 
first-order synoptic stations. At most of these stations complete weather observations 
are made every six hours and at a large percentage of them only slightly less complete 
observations for aviation forecasts are made every hour. These weather data, including 
information on temperature, precipitation, pressure, wind, humidity, cloud and visibility, 
are sent first by radio and teletype to the different weather offices across the Continent 
to be used for weather forecasting purposes, and then at each month-end the manuscript 
reports are sent by mail to Meteorological Branch Headquarters for use in compiling climatic 
statistics. At some 90 of these observing stations, personnel of the Telecommunications 
Branch of the Department of Transport take weather observations as part of their scheduled 
duties, and 35 stations are operated in a similar manner by the different Armed Services; 
70 stations are operated by Meteorological Branch personnel and the remainder are operated 
under contract, mainly by various transportation and communications companies. 


Twice daily at 34 locations throughout the country, complete upper air observations 
are made from the surface to altitudes upwards to 100,000 feet. Pressure, temperature 
and humidity measurements are determined by radiosonde instruments carried aloft by 
balloons and the information reported by radio to the ground receiving station; winds are 
determined by observing the drift of the balloon by means of radar or radio direction 
finding ground equipment. There are also 38 other locations where the winds in the lower 
layers of the atmosphere are determined by observing free balloon drift by means of a 
theodolite or by radar. As in the case of the first-order synoptic reporting stations, these 
upper air weather observations are made available immediately to forecast offices for 
weather forecasting purposes, and the manuscript reports are collected at Meteorological 
Branch Headquarters for compilation of climatic statistics. 


About 1,100 weather observing stations in Canada are classified as climatological 
stations where the observers record temperature extremes and precipitation once or twice 
daily and send in monthly data sheets. Most of these observers serve on a voluntary 
basis and willingly spend several hours a month on their hobby. They come from all 
walks of life—farmers, business men, clergymen, retired people, etc. In addition, many 
governmental and industrial organizations such as agricultural experimental farms and 


* Prepared by the Meteorological Branch, Department of Transport, Toronto. 
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power companies have incorporated brief climatological duties into the general work of 
some of their employees. These climatological stations have contributed much useful 
information on temperature and precipitation for publication by the Meteorological Branch. 

There are about 630 stations classified as precipitation stations where rainfall and 
snowfall only are observed and recorded. Since precipitation varies more rapidly than 
temperature over short distances, a dense network of these stations is required, especially 
in large urban areas. Finally, there are about 45 miscellaneous stations where observations 
of wind, sunshine and temperature are taken for special purposes. In all, the total number 
of weather stations in Canada has been growing at a rate of more than 50 a year for the 
past decade and thus a steadily increasing climatic intelligence is assisting Canadians in 
all economic pursuits. 


Section 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


Standard time, which was adopted at a World Conference held at Washington, D.C., 
in 1884, sets the number of time zones in the world at 24, each zone extending over one 
twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and including all the territory between two 
meridians 15° longitude apart. The basis of world time is Greenwich time and all other 
time zones are a definite number of hours behind Greenwich. 


Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland standard time, 
three hours and thirty minutes behind Greenwich time. In the west, Pacific standard 
time, used throughout British Columbia and part of the Northwest Territories, is eight 
hours behind Greenwich, and Yukon standard time, used throughout the Yukon Territory, 
is nine hours behind Greenwich. Some municipalities adopt the time used by the local 
railways which, in certain cases, differs from the standard. There are also villages that 
adopt such time as seems best to suit their convenience but in general the legal boundaries 
of the different time zones are actually in use. 
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Daylight Saving Time.—For some years before World War I there was active propa- 
ganda, particularly in the cities, for the use during the summer months of an earlier time 
usually referred to as ‘daylight saving time’, one hour ahead of standard time. It was 
considered from the economic as well as from the health point of view that people in in- 
dustrial towns and cities would gain by having longer periods of sunlight at their disposal 
for recreation. Canada adopted daylight saving time in 1918 but the Canadian Act lapsed 
at the end of that year. Since that date, however, most cities and towns have adopted 
daylight saving for varying periods in the summer months. 


Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—Most of the regulations made in Canada 
concerning standard time have been passed by the provincial legislatures and the North- 
west Territories Council. Legislation, besides determining the boundaries of zones, regu- 
lates such matters as the times of coming into effect or expiration of Acts, ordinances, 
contracts and agreements, times of opening and closing registration offices, law courts, 
post offices and other public offices, times of open or close seasons for hunting and fishing, 
and times of opening and closing business houses and places of amusement. 


PART V.—GEOPHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


Section 1.—Geophysics* 


Geophysics is the study of the earth, including the oceans and atmosphere, by the 
methods of physics. Because it extends over such a very wide range of topics, it is generally 
divided into seven fields, each a well developed science in itself. Of these, one of the oldest 
is geodesy, the study of the earth’s shape, and of variations in the gravitational attraction 
of the earth, which are related to the shape. Seismology originally was the study of earth- 
quakes but it now includes investigations of the earth’s interior by means of vibrational 
waves, which may be produced by explosions as well as earthquakes. Meteorology deals 
with the atmosphere, and hydrology deals with the surface waters of the earth, excluding 
the oceans but including ice and snow. The study of the oceans, their currents and bottom 
profiles, forms a subject in itself—oceanography. Geomagnetism is involved with the 
earth’s magnetic field and with many related phenomena, such as the ionosphere and the 
radiation belts that surround the earth. Finally, volcanology is the study not only of 
existing volcanoes but of volcanoes of the past and of the rocks they produced. 


The seven fields all deal with the investigation of some major property of the earth. 
They may be considered as pure sciences but it is apparent that they all have applications 
that are vital to modern life. The findings of geodesy on the precise shape of the earth are 
needed for accurate maps. The search for minerals and oil by scientific methods makes 
use of the techniques of gravity measurements, seismology and geomagnetism. Mete- 
orology obviously has great practical importance, and the contributions of hydrology to 
water supply problems and of oceanography to the fisheries are also very large. 


Activity in geophysics continued to increase in Canada during 1961. Historically, 
those fields of greatest application in this country were developed first but work is now in 
progress in all branches of the subject. Geophysical studies are conducted by a number of 
groups in the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, the Department of Transport, the National Research 
Council, the Defence Research Board, several provincial laboratories and virtually all 
universities. Research in geophysics in Canadian universities is generally carried on in the 
departments of physics or geology, although in the University of Western Ontario there is 
a Department of Geophysics. At least nine universities offer courses in geophysics, which 
can be taken by students intending to pursue geophysical research or to apply it in mining 
or petroleum exploration. 


* Prepared by Dr. G. S. Garland, Physics Department, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 
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In the field of geodesy, the work of precisely locating points upon the earth’s surface 
is performed by the Geodetic Survey, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. Nets 
of triangulation, the basis for the most accurate horizontal control, were extended toward 
the Arctic Coast in the Northwest Territories and in northern Quebec. Research was 
continued on the electronic measurement of distances, which has been widely used through- 
out the North for preliminary geodetic surveys and now promises to accelerate the precise 
location of points. The Geodetic Survey is also responsible for determining the height of 
the land surface above sea level and during the year it extended its network of level lines. 
Measurements of gravity are used to determine the shape of the sea level surface of the 
earth and a broad program of observations over the country is being conducted by the 
Dominion Observatory, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. During 1961, 
measurements were made in Eastern Canada north to Ungava Bay, by a party using 
Beaver aircraft for transportation and landing on lakes to make the observations. Gravity 
readings provide information on the structure of the earth’s crust as well as on the shape 
of the earth, and a large number of observations were made in the Arctic as part of the study 
of the polar continental shelf. Many of these were made on sea ice. Some measurements 
were made in Hudson Bay by lowering an instrument to the bottom. A number of uni- 
versities, notably the University of Manitoba, include gravity measurements in the study 
of geological structures and the method is also used in the reconnaissance phase of oil 
exploration in Western Canada. 


The recording of waves from earthquakes is an activity of the Dominion Observatory, 
which maintains seismograph stations at Halifax, Montreal, London, Alert, Resolute, 
Mould Bay, Penticton, Victoria, Banff and Shawinigan, as well as at Ottawa. This repre- 
sents a considerable expansion over previous years, and more stations will be established 
until they are located at intervals of 500 miles over the entire country. The detailed 
study of waves that have passed through the earth is one of the most powerful methods of 
studying the interior, and also provides an important method of detecting nuclear ex- 
plosions. Theoretical investigations on the stress systems in the earth responsible for 
earthquakes are in progress at the Dominion Observatory and the University of Toronto. 
Seismological studies using explosions are useful in studying geological structures in the 
earth’s crust, and measurements of this type were made by the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys, in Sverdrup Basin, as part of the Polar Continental 
Shelf Project; in the vicinity of Vancouver Island by the University of British Columbia; 
and in northern Manitoba by the University of Saskatchewan. Seismic studies continue 
to be the chief geophysical method used in oil and gas exploration, with most of the opera- 
tions being conducted in the winter because of muskeg conditions in northwestern Canada. 


The Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport is responsible not only 
for routine meteorological observations and forecasting but also for research into the 
physics of the earth’s atmosphere. The other principal research centre in the field is the 
Department of Meteorology, McGill University. Canada offers a large scope for meteoro- 
logical research because of the importance of the arctic air mass to the weather of a large 
portion of the world, and the existence of the jet stream of high wind velocity that crosses 
the country. Current interest includes the increased use of high-speed electronic computers 
to solve the complex problems encountered. Special programs involve the use of radar 
methods to study stormy weather conditions, in particular hail-producing storms in Alberta. 
A series of measurements on the speed of sound through the air from the explosion in 
August of 100 tons of TNT by the Defence Research Board at Suffield, Alta., is being 
analysed at the University of Alberta to provide information on upper air temperatures. 


The importance of water as a national resource is being increasingly recognized and 
work in hydrology plays an important role in water conservation. Studies in surface 
waters, run-off, snowfall accumulation and underground water movements are included 
in the programs of the Water Resources Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, and of several provincial growps and universities. Research in the 
field involves both field studies to provide the basic information and theoretical work on 
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the flow of water through soils and rocks. Canada has a great number of glaciers, the study 
of which is becoming increasingly important. Glaciers are an important source of water 
for many rivers of Western Canada and, in addition, their fluctuations provide a useful 
record of climatic variations. During 1961, field studies in no less than 15 areas of the 
Arctic and western mountains were made by expeditions from the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
the Defence Research Board, Arctic Institutes and university groups. The measurements 
made in the field included ice thickness determinations by geophysical methods, ice flow 
measurements and local meteorology. A complete inventory of Canadian glaciers is being 
prepared by the Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


The study of the earth’s magnetism has been important to navigators for many years 
but recently the subject has been greatly enlarged to include investigations on the cause of 
the magnetic field, the magnetic properties of rocks, and the effect of magnetic forces on 
the electrically charged particles in the upper atmosphere. In 1961 the Dominion Observa- 
tory made observations by aircraft along 45,000 miles of line over central Canada to 
provide information for magnetic charts and established new observatories for recording 
magnetic changes at Alert and Mould Bay in the Northwest Territories to supplement 
the work of previously established observatories at Agincourt, Ont., Meanook, Alta., 
Victoria, B.C., and Baker Lake and Resolute, N.W.T. The Geological Survey made 
airborne magnetometer surveys over many parts of the country to produce detailed maps 
of the magnetic field, which are of use in the study of geological structures and the location 
of mineral deposits. Surveys were conducted in the Yukon and Northwest Territories and, 
in co-operation with provincial governments concerned, in British Columbia, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan; 91 map sheets were issued during the year. Similar airborne surveys were 
conducted by the mining industry. 


The study of the magnetic properties of rocks is important in studying the history of 
the earth’s magnetism, which throws light on such fascinating possibilities as wandering 
of the earth’s poles and moving of the continents. Measurements of this type were con- 
tinued during 1961 at the Geological Survey and the Universities of Toronto, Alberta and 
Western Ontario. 


Studies on the magnetic and electric properties of the earth’s upper atmosphere have 
benefited in recent years by improved facilities, such as rockets, to carry instruments aloft 
and by new techniques that can be used from the ground. Canada is in a favourable 
position for such research because the belt of disturbances that produce the northern 
lights or aurora crosses the country. Such studies have a very important practical appli- 
cation to the problem of radio communication during periods of magnetic storms. The 
Institute of Upper Atmospheric Physics at the University of Saskatchewan is particularly 
involved, as are the University of Western Ontario and several laboratories of the Defence 
Research Board and the National Research Council. (See also Chapter VIII, Part ITI, 
Section 3 which relates to Space Research in Canada.) 


Studies of very small, rapid pulsations of the earth’s magnetism produced by electric 
currents in the high atmosphere can provide further information on this region. These 
pulsations are being studied by the Pacific Naval Laboratory of the Defence Research 
Board and by the Universities of British Columbia and Alberta. 


Canada is bounded on three sides by major oceans, in which the motions of water 
have an important bearing on fisheries, on ice conditions and shipping and on climate. 
Indicative of the growing importance of oceanography was the formation during 1961 of 
the Marine Sciences Branch of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, which 
will operate a modern laboratory for oceanography at Bedford, N.S. The Branch will 
co-operate with Dalhousie University in the Atlantic, and with the Institute of Oceanog- 
raphy, University of British Columbia, in the Pacific. Oceanographic measurements are 
made on cruises by specially equipped ships and include the determination of bottom 
topography by electronic depth sounders, ocean currents, temperature and salinity of 
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the water, and plankton content. Cruises have been made in the North Pacific to longitude 
165° W and along the inlets of the British Columbia coast. On the East Coast, observa- 
tions have been made along the Scotian shelf and north to Davis Strait. In connection 
with the Polar Continental Shelf Project, oceanographic measurements are being extended 
throughout the Arctic islands wherever possible. Similar measurements have been ex- 
tended in the waters of the Great Lakes by the Great Lakes Institute of the University of 
Toronto. 


While there are no active volcanoes in Canada, many of the physical studies that can 
be made of rocks are grouped under volcanology. The dating of rocks by radioactive 
methods has been especially important in this country, because of the great area of the 
Canadian Shield in which there are no fossiliferous rocks which can be dated by palae- 
ontological methods. Laboratories of the Geological Survey and the Universities of Toronto, 
British Columbia, Alberta and St. Francis Xavier have been active in this study, which is 
based on the slow accumulation in rocks of certain elements formed from the radioactive 
decay of others. Ages as great as 2,700,000,000 years have been determined for some 
of the rocks of the Canadian Shield. 


Late in 1961 it was announced that Canada would participate in an international 
study of the earth’s interior, particularly the solid mantle that lies below the outer crust 
at a depth of some 20 to 30 miles. The project, known as the Upper Mantle Project, is 
being organized by the International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, to which this 
country adheres, and will extend from 1962 through 1964. Those fields that deal with the 
solid earth—such as geodesy, seismology and geomagnetism—will play an important role in 
the project, which is expected to yield valuable information on the earth’s interior. One 
major result may be a better knowledge of how and where mineral deposits are produced 
and emplaced in the earth’s crust. 


Section 2.—Astronomy 


The modern era of astronomy in Canada may be said to have begun in 1905 with the 
completion of the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, the national observatory of Canada. 
Prior to that time, an astronomical observatory established in 1851 at Fredericton, N.B.., 
was used for a short time to determine the Jongitude of that centre and for general astro- 
nomical purposes; it has been rehabilitated as a historic monument. Other small obser- 
vatories were established, one at Quebec City in 1854 and one at Kingston in 1875. Astro- 
nomical instruments were to be associated with the Magnetic Observatory built by the 
British Government at Toronto in 1839 but there is no record of their being set up until 
1881. A small observatory established at McGill University in 1879 was used for many 
years for time observations. 


Today, an increasing number of universities and other scientific organizations are 
devoting a substantial part of their efforts to the study of astronomy and astrophysics. 
The Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, which with its sister institutions is administered 
by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, specializes in the astronomy of 
position, solar physics, meteoric astronomy and various branches of Geophysical work. 
This Observatory also maintains a subsidiary (the Dominion Radio Astrophysical Obser- 
vatory) near Penticton, B.C., for the study of Radio Astronomy. Also associated in the 
same group is the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C., which devotes 
its efforts to the motions and physical characteristics of the stars and of inter-stellar mater- 
ial. Other Federal Government institutions carrying out meteoric and radio astronomy, 
including a study of the upper atmosphere by essentially astronomical methods, are the 
National Research Council and the Defence Research Board. Solar observations at the 
Algonquin Radio Observatory of the National Research Council, located in Algonquin 
Park 150 miles west of Ottawa, are now under way. The program is being extended to 
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galactic studies with the addition of several new radio telescopes, including one under 
construction by the University of Toronto. At the Springhill Meteor Observatory, near 
Ottawa, studies of meteors and the aurora are carried out. 


The David Dunlap Observatory of the University of Toronto ‘carries on an active 
program of astrophysical research as well as the teaching of astronomy. It performs not 
only the functions of a privately financed and administered research institution, but is 
also the nucleus of the Department of Astronomy of the University of Toronto. The 
Physics Department of Queen’s University in Kingston, which devotes considerable effort 
to the teaching of astronomy, has recently installed a new optical telescope and has for some 
time been carrying on advanced work in the science of radio astronomy. The University 
of Western Ontario maintains a small but active Department of Astronomy and several 
other Canadian universities give some instruction in astronomical science. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


The Canadian federal state, which today comprises ten provinces and two vast 
northern territories, had its beginning ninety-five years ago in the enactment (Mar. 29, 
1867) by the British Parliament of the British North America Act, 1867. Fashioned largely 
out of the Seventy-two Resolutions drafted at Quebec (1864) by the Fathers of Confeder- 
ation, the British North America Act, 1867 provided for the federal union of the three 
British North American provinces (Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia) in one 
Dominion under the name of ‘“‘Canada’’. 


While the new nation that came into being on July 1, 1867 was a federation comprised 
of four provinces, namely, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Sect. 146 
of the Act provided for the admission into the Union of the Crown colonies of Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland on the Atlantic and the united (1866) island and 
mainland colony of British Columbia on the Pacific, and also of the vast expanse of 
Hudson’s Bay Company territory in the North West known as ‘‘Rupert’s Land and the 
North-Western Territory”. Following the negotiation of an agreement on terms com- 
prising the Company’s surrender of its authority and territories to the Crown (which was 
to transfer them at once to Canada) and the retention of one-twentieth of the land of the 
fertile belt (the southern territories) with designated blocks of land around its trading 
posts and a Canadian cash payment of £300,000, the new nation of Canada was ready 
to expand westward with unmatched momentum across the Continent to the Pacific. 
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1.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, Dates of Admission to Confederation, Legislative 
Processes by which Admission was Effected, Present Area and Seat of Government 


q Seat of 
Province, Date of ‘ Present Provincial 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process Area or 
District or Creation (sq. miles) | Territorial 
Government 
AREATIONS coe ences dae os Os July 1, 1867 |) Act of Imperial Parliament—The eave | 412,582 | Toronto 
ONG 5 ee ee July 1, 1867 North America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 594,860 | Quebec 
IO VEE SCOURS. Lieicdcle ns Soe ais July 1, 1867 1867, c. 3) and Imperial Order in 21,425 | Halifax 
New Brunswick.......... July 1, 1867 Council, May 22, 1867. 28,354 | Fredericton 
Manitobaes) 505. sc5.56. July 15, 1870 |} Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 1870.. 251,000 | Winnipeg 
British Columbia........ July 20, 1871 | Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871.. 366,255 | Victoria 
Prince Edward Island....| July 1, 1873 | Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873.. 2,184 | Charlotte- 
town 
Saskatchewan!........... Sept. 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. 42).. 251,700 | Regina 
EAT OSU AAs ap eeiee Sara Sept. 1, 1905 | Alberta Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. 3)......... 255,285 | Edmonton 
Newfoundland........... Mar. 31, 1949 | The British North America Act, 1949 
(BrisState rose: 22) eae. Oe. eee. 156,185 | St. John’s 


Northwest Territories®...| July 15, 1870 | Act of Imperial Parliament—Rupert’s 
Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 1868, c. 105), 
and Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 


L870 RSLS ts etn. Bop h58 S24 1,304, 908 
Mackenzie’............. Jan. 1, 1920 527,490 |\ortawat 
RGCWALIDG. oc cts cece Jan. 1, 1920 | Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918.......... 228, 160 SIWARS 
raniclin’.7.)..cshie.\ssice Jan. 1, 1920 549, 263 
Yukon Territory®........ June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (SC 1898, c. 6). 207,076 | Whitehorse 
Camadansyes Siacaeiiaces ses. 3,851,809 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 40). 


2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, ce. 45) and diminished Mar. 1, 1927 in con- 
sequence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council whereby approximately 112,000 
sq. miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland. 


3 Extended by the Extension of Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881 and the Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 32). 


4 Saskatchewan and Alberta created as provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the provisional 
districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan established May 17, 1882 by minute of Canadian 
Privy Council concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 


5 By an Imperial Order in Council passed on June 23, 1870 pursuant to the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 
1868, c. 105), the former territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company known as Rupert’s Land and the North-Western 
Territory were transferred to Canada effective July 15, 1870. These territories were designated as the North-West 
Territories by the Act of SC 1869, c. 3 and as the Northwest Territories by RSC 1906, c. 62. By Imperial Order 
in Council of July 31, 1880 (effective Sept. 1, 1880), all British territories and possessions in North America not 
already included within Canada and all islands adjacent thereto (with the exception of the Colony of Newfoundland 
and its dependencies) were annexed to Canada and these additional territories were formally included in the North- 
West Territories by SC 1905, c. 27. The Province of Manitoba was formed out of a portion of the territories by 
the Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and a further portion was added to Manitoba in 1881 by SC 1881, c. 14. The 
Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed out of portions of the territories in 1905 and in 1912 other 
portions were added to Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


6 By SC 1876, c. 21, a separate district to be known as the District of Keewatin was established and provision 
was made for the local government thereof. The Act was expressed to come into force by proclamation. It pro- 
vided that portions of the District might be re-annexed to the North-West Territories by proclamation; in 1886 
a portion of the District of Keewatin was re-annexed and in 1905 the entire Keewatin District was re-annexed. The 
Act of 1876 was never proclaimed. By Order in Council of May 8, 1882 the provisional districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabaska were created for the convenience of settlers and for postal purposes. By 
Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895 the further provisional districts of Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie and Yukon were 
created. The boundaries of these provisional districts were re-defined by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. Sub- 
sequently the Yukon Territory was formed, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created and other 
portions of the territories were annexed to Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. By Order in Council dated Mar. 16, 
1918 (effective Jan. 1, 1920) the remaining portions of the Northwest Territories were divided into three provisional 
districts known as Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 


7 See p. 86. 
8 The provisional district of Yukon established in 1895 was created a judicial district of the North-West Terri- 


tories by proclamation issued pursuant to Sect. 51 of the North-West Territories Act (RSC 1886, c. 50) on Aug. 16, 
1897 and by the Yukon Territory Act (SC 1898, c. 6) was declared to be a separate Territory. 
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The acquisition by Canada of Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory enabled 
the Red River settlement, after a few months of disturbance, to receive limited provincial 
establishment under the name of ‘‘Manitoba”’ in 1870; provided the Federal Government 
with the public lands needed to help subsidize a transcontinental railway linking the 
Pacific with the Canadian Hast, thereby fulfilling the pledge to British Columbia to begin 
the Canadian Pacific Railway within two years and to complete it within ten years of the 
date of union, July 20, 1871; and laid, through the provision of millions of acres of public 
lands, the land and economic bases for the Federal Government’s adoption of a free- 
homestead policy for the Canadian prairies that, in conjunction with the completion of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the launching of other railway lines, brought wave 
after wave of settlers into the Northwest Territories in such numbers as to justify the 
creation of the two Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905 out of the portion of 
the Northwest Territories south of the 60th parallel of north latitude. Although provision 
for their entry was included in the British North America Act, 1867, the Province of 
Prince Edward Island held back from the Union until 1873 and Newfoundland became 
Canada’s tenth province on Mar. 31, 1949. 


The Constitution of Canada, which had a corporate beginning in 1867, combines, in 
a set of rules determining the creation and operation of the machinery or institutions of 
government, the Cabinet system of responsible government (based on an inheritance from 
Britain) with a Canadian adaptation of federalism (as then practised in the United States 
for eighty years), A written document, the British North America Act of 1867, contains 
a substantial portion of Canada’s Constitution and this Act, with its various amendments, * 
is popularly held to be the Canadian Constitution. There is, however, another and perhaps 
more important part which appears, through the evolutionary processes of historical 
growth, in various guises including well-established usages and conventions found in the 
unwritten provisions of the Constitution. 


Thus, the British North America Act is not a comprehensive constitutional document 
presenting an exhaustive statement of fundamental laws and rules by which Canada is 
governed. The Constitution of Canada in its broadest sense includes other British statutes 
(such as the Statute of Westminster, 1931) and Orders in Council (notably those admitting 
various provinces and territories to the federation), statutes of the Parliament of Canada 
relating to such matters as the succession to the Throne, the Royal Style and Titles, 
the Governor General, the Senate, the House of Commons, the creation of courts, the 
establishment of government departments, the franchise, elections, and also statutes of 
provincial legislatures relating to provincial constitutional institutions and government 
matters. Federal and provincial Orders in Council, legally authorized by their respective 
statutes, provide further constitutional material as do the decisions of the courts which 
interpret the British North America Act and all ordinary statutes and indeed possess the 
power to set aside any laws which they hold to be ultra vires or beyond the jurisdiction 
of the enacting legislative bodies, whether federal or provincial. Moreover, the Canadian 
Constitution comprises, in addition to the statutory law and its judicial interpretation, 
substantial sections of the common law, unwritten constitutional usages and conventions 
and principles of democratic government which were transplanted from Britain over two 
hundred years ago and have since then been thriving and evolving in the Canadian 
environment. For example, the Cabinet system of responsible government (see pp. 55-57) 
and its functioning through close identification of the executive and the legislative powers 
(that is, of the Cabinet and the House of Commons) is not mentioned in the British North 
America Act but derives from an unwritten convention of the Constitution. 


_ *See A Consolidation of The British North America Acts 1867 to 1952, prepared by Elmer A. Driedger (Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, 1956, 50 cents). 
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Although the essential principles of Cabinet government are based in custom or consti- 
tutional usage, the federal structure of Canadian government rests on the explicit written 
provisions of the British North America Act. Apart from the creation of the federal union, 
the dominant feature of the Act and indeed of the Canadian federation was the distribution 
of powers between the central or federal government on the one hand and the component 
provincial governments on the other. In brief, the primary purpose was to grant to the 
Parliament of Canada legislative jurisdiction over all subjects of general or common 
interest, while giving to the provincial legislatures jurisdiction over all matters of local or 
particular interest (see pp. 59-60 and 73-74). 


Unlike the written constitutions of many nations, the British North America Act 
lacks comprehensive “‘bill of rights” clauses, although it does accord specific constitutional 
protection to the use of the English and French languages (clause 133) and special safe- 
guards with respect to sectarian or denominational schools. Such vital rights as freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of religion, freedom of the press, trial by jury and 
similar liberties enjoyed by the individual citizen are not recorded in the British North 
America Act but rather depend on the statute law and the common law inheritance. 
Additional security of these rights may be expected to flow from the recent passage of a 
Canadian Bill of Rights—An Act for the Recognition and Protection of Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms (SC 1960, c. 44), assented to Aug. 10, 1960. 


No provision was made in the British North America Act of 1867 for amendment 
thereof by any legislative authority in Canada but both the Parliament of Canada and 
the provincial legislatures were given legislative jurisdiction with respect to some matters 
relating to government. Thus, for example, the Parliament of Canada was given juris- 
diction with respect to the establishment of electoral districts and election laws and the 
privileges and immunities of Members of the House of Commons and the Senate, and 
each provincial legislature was empowered to amend the constitution of the province except 
as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. By an amendment to the British North 
America Act passed in 1949, the authority of the Parliament of Canada to legislate with 
respect to constitutional matters was considerably enlarged and it may now amend the 
Constitution of Canada except as regards the legislative authority of the provinces, the 
rights and privileges of provincial legislatures or governments, schools, the use of the 
English or the French language, and the duration of the House of Commons other than 
in time of real or apprehended war, invasion or insurrection. 


The question of devising amendment procedure within Canada which satisfies the 
need to safeguard or entrench such basic provincial and minority rights as are noted 
immediately above and yet possesses sufficient flexibility to ensure that the Constitution 
can be altered to meet changing circumstances is one that still engages the attention of 
the federal and provincial governments and legislatures. The constitutional background 
to the problem, the present amending procedures, the attempts since 1935 to devise 
amending procedures, and the complexities inherent in amendment of a federal constitution 
are all discussed in a special article published in the 1961 Canada Year Book, pp. 51-57, 
entitled ‘‘“Amendment of the Canadian Constitution”.* The only barrier to Canada’s 
complete control over the amendment of its own written constitution (i.e., the British 
North America Act of 1867, a statute of the British Parliament) has been the inability 
of the Canadian people and their elected representatives in the federal and provincial 
fields to draft amendment procedures on which they will be in general agreement. 


* Also available in reprint form from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 25 cents. 
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PART II.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—The Federal Government 


Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Crown.—The British North America Act provides that “the Executive Govern- 
ment and authority of and over Canada is ... vested in the Queen”. The functions of 
the Crown, which are substantially the same as those of the Queen in relation to the 
British Government are discharged in Canada by the Governor General in accordance 
with established principles of responsible government. The practical] executive functions of 
government are exercised by the Cabinet. 


The Queen.—The personal participation of the Queen in the functions of the Crown 
in Canada has been limited to such occasions as the granting of honours and awards, 
approval of changes in the Table of Precedence, institution of new military awards, or the 
periodic appointment of a Governor General. On the occasion of a royal visit, the Queen 
may participate in those ceremonies that otherwise are carried out in her name, such 
as the opening and dissolution of Parliament, the assent to Bills, and the granting of a 
general amnesty. 


Apart from her constitutional position in relation to the various governments of the 
Commonwealth countries, the Queen is Head of the Commonwealth and symbolizes the 
association of the member countries. Until 1953 the title of the Queen was the same 
throughout the Commonwealth. Constitutional developments put the title somewhat out 
of accord with the facts of the position, and in December 1952 it was decided by the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth countries meeting at London, England, that new forms of 
title for each country should be devised. The title for Canada was approved by Parlia- 
ment and established by a Royal Proclamation on May 29, 1953. The title of the Queen, 
so far as Canada is concerned, now is:— 


‘Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her other 
Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith’’. 


1.—Sovereigns of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Year Date 
oie ena Birth A Ghoaion 
VA CTOLIG sruthc ujaieelete ves tele ten eee naar House’of Hanover:..cccccssi serie csisinids cases 1819 June 20, 1837 
HMawatd Vil onsscescous ceecterseters House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.......... 1841 Jan. 22, 1901 
(GeOr gO WV casio oiotesaccsaaiiceewrs EV Ouse; Obs Win GS Orga. yaeis\sjeloisieicls ole esis sceieiaie 1865 May 6, 1910 
Award WV ELE 5 octets asis invoices ET Ouse: Ob Win Gsotin snes sleisle stastats os apis ahs 1894 Jan. 20, 1936 
George liiat. hateme tative tte nla sta stoat? House ofiWindsor. Bitcr. adsonses deetxeria 1895 Dec. 11, 1936 
Blizabeth TIA shia Cewe te so stlcesiae Louse! of Windsor ies tteciacce eto se)- tacts 1926 Feb. 6, 1952 


The Governor General.—The Governor General, appointed by the Queen as her personal 
representative on the advice of the Prime Minister of Canada, traditionally serves for a 
term of five years. He exercises the executive authority of the Queen in relation to the 
Government of Canada under Letters Patent issued under the Great Seal of Canada 
(revised and re-issued, effective Oct. 1, 1947) and the provisions of the British North 
America Acts, 1867 to 1952. Acting under the recommendations of his responsible Min- 
isters, in the Queen’s name, he summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, assents 
to Bills, and exercises other executive functions. 


a) 


~ 


~ 
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The Governor General’s annual salary and allowances provided by the Parliament 
of Canada are $48,666 and $100,000, respectively. In addition, other expenses of office 
are provided for, including the salary of the Governor General’s secretary. 


The present Governor General is styled His Excellency Major-General Georges 
P. Vanier, D.S.O., M.C., C.D. 


2.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Name ae ABeee aR 
Appointment of Office 

ASCO TNT SMONCK? CxO NMG AR URE LU ate Ree Ue eee. cleletie Nereals ceuidle. June 1, 1867] July 1, 1867 
DUTT, LELSOIN g C f e10 a e a Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
NOMART OF DO ULFERIN; K.P, KoC.B.5 G-COM. Guinc ees ccs sete at avec de codecs May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
Maemrrnours or LORNE: Kal y,(\G.C. MG, sade Ons ye Cucina oe eee teers aaplaes eciaks Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
PPhewMARGUISION ANSDOWNE, GC; M. Givens binc-wes ome eat vineleh.s sio'd die e mopisiveumimys Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 28, 1883 
MonoISTANERY OF PRESTON) GiCdBiienise Seba e enc been « 6 bildakidicle Mee odo gdb a eek May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
Se uyARY OK ABERDEEN, UK Es). © Mi Gu.g bacon ccc eslmate as ocean nea se ee May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
Sinemet On MINTO, GC: MiG es asec dmetiee ate sits dese ain am sdkees Beals ace ose July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
Pmeezete Exes OY '5 1 Cs 5 Mrs Gist raw sh teje tc els siatd sical aceraes oni oe SUAS alo SOD RRL Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Fretp Marswat H. R. H. The Dukes or Connauaut, K.G.............000 eee ees Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 13, 1911 
iie-DuKy or DrvonsHine, K.G.;'G.C.M.G:,; G:CeV.O...colse. eee cece esc ces Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
GENERAL The Lorp Byrne or Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O..............05: Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
Viscount WILLINGDON or Rarron, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E............ 00 eee Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
Eiger ARGON DESSBOROUGH, .G.C.M. Grn Miniter criscre woe esaie aia nih ois eels wYo bn ysinieie oieloves Feb. 9, 1931} Apr. 4, 1931 
Lorp TwEEDSMUIR or ELsFiIeLD, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C.H... cee cee eee ees Aug. 10, 1935 | Nov. 2, 1935 
Masor-GENERAL The Haru or ATHLone, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 

COE VEO 5 DD) SiON, crcsctastole rete, os 0fa/ahoy=)5) a1 a6012)91ci0ye.s eM REG STS oho: TRU BN, ASAT Aes Apr. 3, 1940] June 21, 1940 
Fietp MarsHat Viscount ALEXANDER OF TUNIS, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 

(Cifebsl land DS} Oa! I Rew Nel Ds Cis Seen ae Nees OMe pia SOOO ae Cone Aug. 1, 1945 | Apr. 12, 1946 
The Riaut HonourRABLE VINCENT MASSEY, C.H.......... ces cc cccesceccnsceeecs Jan. 24, 1952 | Feb. 28, 1952 
Masor-GENERAL Georges P. Vanier, D.S.O., M.C., C.D....... 0c. cece eee eee Aug. 1, 1959 | Sept. 15, 1959 


The Cabinet.—The Cabinet is a committee of Ministers chosen by the Prime Minister 
generally from Members of Parliament. By convention, all members of the Cabinet must 
either have seats in Parliament or secure seats within a short time and, again by convention, 
all Ministers in charge of departments of government must be Members of the House 
of Commons. Ministers without Portfolio can be members of either House. 


The Cabinet, under the leadership of the Prime Minister, directs the business of the 
Commons, initiates nearly all public Bills placed before Parliament, and has complete 
responsibility for the initiation of taxes and the recommendation of expenditures. Fol- 
lowing established precedent or convention, it is always responsible to the Commons. 
When the Cabinet (the Government) suffers defeat on a Government Bill or a vote of 
censure or on a motion of want of confidence in the Commons, the existing Government 
or Cabinet must either resign or request a dissolution from the Governor General. If it 
resigns, the Governor General may call on the Leader of the Opposition in the Commons 
to form a new Government. Alternatively, if a Government that has been defeated in 
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the House is granted a dissolution and is defeated in the ensuing general election then, 
should no clear majority be indicated, the Government may decide (1) to remain in office 
and seek a vote of confidence in the House when it meets or (2) to resign immediately 
with the consequent result that the Governor General will ask the leader of the party 
with the highest number of members returned to form a new Government. These alter- 
natives may also eventuate as a result of a general election subsequent to the normal 
dissolution of Parliament at or near the close of its statutory life. 

The primary responsibility of the Governor General in either of the above circum- 
stances is to provide the nation with a Cabinet or Ministry capable of conducting Her 
Majesty’s Government with the support of the House of Commons. 

Although appointed by the Governor General, Cabinet members are selected by the 
Prime Minister from among his party colleagues in such manner as to ensure, as far as 
possible, representation of the several geographical and political regions of the country 
and its principal ethnic, religious and social interests. Each Cabinet Minister generally 
assumes charge of one of the departments of government, although a Minister may hold 
more than one portfolio at the same time or he may hold one or more portfolios and one 
or more acting portfolios, or a Minister without Portfolio may hold one or more acting 
portfolios. In his acting capacity, the Minister exercises the same authority as if he were 
the Minister of the department. Sessional and other allowances received by Cabinet 
Ministers are given at p. 70. 


3.—Prime Ministers since Confederation, 1867 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Jon ALEXANDER MACDONALD .................4-- July 1, 1867 — Nov. 5, 1873 
2 Hons ALEXANDER) WIACKENZIN sy este) cn eles icitinos Grave arec cence Nov. 7, 1873 — Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Joun AtExaANDER MACDONALD,..............2..-2- Oct. 17, 1878 — June 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir JoHn JosepH CALDWELL ABBOTT................000005- June 16, 1891 — Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Sparrow Davin THOMPSON..............--.. Dec. 5, 1892 — Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Hons Sir MACKENzrm BOWELIN...cth-cta sean | eee be See Dec. 21, 1894 — Apr. 27, 1896 
7 HHonyoir CHARI MSR UPPER. a6). sank oe ies ncaa en eee May 1, 1896 — July 8, 1896 
8 Ets Hons Sir WiIbeRID JOAURIOR eee trie se iia cee aientaneeiertte July 11, 1896 — Oct. 6, 1911 
~ 9 Rt. Hon, Sir Rosurm LAD BORDEN cenuassuee ieee een eeaie Oct. 10, 1911 — Oct. 12, 1917 


(Conservative Administration) 


10 Rty Hon: Sir Ropert LAD BORDEN.....06<66 ose a ee eeee Oct. 12, 1917 — July 10, 1920 
(Unionist Administration) 


it Rts Elon 2A Rr aU VLG HN sere eer asic cia iet dey iio sisie oaks July 10, 1920 — Dec. 29, 1921 
(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 


m 12 Rt. Hon. Witt1am Lyon Mackenzie KING..............000000e- Dec. 29, 1921 — June 28, 1926 
. 18 Ruy bon. ARTHUR, MELGHIN cco sacsnranet a ace ear eee June 29, 1926 — Sept. 25, 1926 
14. Rt. Hon. Wittram Lyon Mackenzim KING.........--..- 0000000: Sept. 25, 1926 — Aug. 6, 1930 
~ 15 Rt. Hon. RicHARD BEDFORD BENNRTT.....0.0..) 0s. cecee seer eee Aug. 7, 1930 — Oct. 23, 1935 

16 Rt. Hon. Wintram Lyon Mackenzie KING..................2-+- Oct. 23, 1985 — Nov. 15, 1948 
Soli, Rt. Hon. Louis StepHen St, LAURENT.......... de Hx caeruogre ches Nov. 15, 1948 — June 21, 1957 
~ 18 Rt. Hon. JouN GrorGe DIEFENBAKER...........060-00e eee eeeee June 21, 1957 — 
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4.—Members of the Eighteenth Ministry, as at Jan. 31, 1962: 
(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Nore.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in the 1912 
Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions. 


ate of A Date of 
irst ppointment to 
Piice oc Appointment | Present Portfolio 
Ramnrases WVERESUOE srs =3 ek 3 Goyer 8S AiR nasa ese Rt. Hon. JonN GEORGE 

TE) MER PINBAIKHE So autora diactiacmpgact «p< June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Secretary of State for External Affairs....| Hon. Howarp CHaARigs GREEN....| June 21, 1957 | June 4, 1959 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General..| Hon. Donatp MretHUEN FLEeMING..| June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Trade and Commerce......... Hons GMor Gn EUSnss teens). eens June 21, 1957 | Oct. 11, 1960 
anasten Ol Transport...) .. wscae0 5 scpresiajsee os ony EON BALCH Ricyre 9 victors thames + ean June 21, 1957 | Oct. 11, 1960 
Minister of Veterans Affairs............... Hon. GorDoN CHURCHILL.......... June 21, 1957 | Oct. 11, 1960 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General...| Hon. EomMunp Davim Furron...... June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of National Revenue............. Hon. Grorcre Crype Nowtan..... June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of National Defence.............. Hon. Doveuas Scorr Harxness...| June 21, 1957 | Oct. 11, 19€0 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration..| Hon. Etnen Louxs FarrctoueH...| June 21, 1957 | May 12, 1958 
MamnIster Ol HISheries 2% «jo. sAdafaseinsk ate Hon. J. ANaus MacLEAN.......... June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Rurmastero: LADOUL... 05.00. cess specter ces Hon. MICHAEL STARR. ..0.,-0:++07- June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
PEON IEASLOI™ Gren OLalaes esau tte mo ouverwre ies Hon. Wrttram McLean Hamiuron..| June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
PMU C MOL IGGNETAL occ te «iv iys.atecs sate cies ee @ « Hon. Witu1amM J. BROWNE.......... June 21, 1957 | Oct. 11, 1960 
Minister of National Health and Welfare..| Hon. Jay Waupo MonteitH........ Aug. 22, 1957 | Aug. 22, 1957 
Maisterof Agriculture...........0/2000%.. Hon. Francis ALVIN GEORGE 

EV AMILTON?. .ciths eee a oes esos Aug. 22, 1957 | Oct. 11, 1960 
Minister of Defence Production............ Hon. Raymonp JosepH MICHAEL 

OUMURUNY poe cite coe ee te May 12, 1958 | May 12, 1958 
Minister of Public Works.................. Hon. Davin JAMEs WALKER........ Aug. 20, 1959 | Aug. 20, 1959 
Associate Minister of National Defence....| Hon. JoszepH Pierre ALBERT 

SAVIGNY. 20 hRh. sods nee. os ces Aug. 20, 1959 | Aug. 20, 1959 
Munister-of Porestry......0.<s2262e2090 es" Hon. Hues JoHN FLEMMING....... Oct. 11, 1960 | Oct. 11, 1960 
Deeretary: OMOtatey... 2. secdccnesk canees oe Hon. Norn (DoniIonia. so eacewn ass. Oct. 11, 1960 | Oct. 11, 1960 
President of the Privy Council............ Hon: Nori Dorrones. ete iene Oct. 11, 1960 | Dec. 28, 1961 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National 

BRCHOUECES NS: ta Xa ds ester he ee nee ae Hon. WALTER DINSDALE............ Oct. 11, 1960 | Oct. 11, 1960 

Minister without Portfolio. ............... Hon. GeorGe ERNEST HALPENNY..} Oct. 11, 1960 | Oct. 11, 1960 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys..| Hon. Jacgurs FLYNN.............. Dec. 28, 1961 | Dec. 28, 1961 


1 ed changes occurring between Jan. 31, 1962 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to 
this volume. 


Parliamentary Secretaries.—As provided by the Parliamentary Act (SC 1959, c. 15), 
assented to June 4, 1959, 15 Parliamentary Secretaries were appointed (one on Aug. 20, 
1959 and 14 on Nov. 18, 1959) from among the Members of the House of Commons to 
hold office for 12 months and to assist the respective Ministers in such manner as each 
Minister may direct. In so doing, the Government revived the system of parliamentary 
assistantships in practice during the war and postwar years subsequent to 1943, whereby 
Cabinet Ministers might receive assistance in the performance of their parliamentary 
functions and promising Members of the House might secure a degree of apprenticeship 
for higher public office. A second Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Agriculture 
was appointed on Oct. 11, 1960, raising the number to 16, and the appointments were 
extended for one year on Nov. 18, 1960. On Jan. 18, 1962, the following Parliamentary 
Secretaries were appointed for a 12-month period :— 


Secretary Minister 

ER ICHDARUD FARCE WIG Ey ect. rasa tegen aetele toate st Tokeienetel atte Finance 
SLORUAS ML) IB UIs en oho 8 Mettacasld- ehee ea eyes Tae Justice 
EOE COARDIN ctor tmninace ccesentsiekacte at cache ob ate ost: National Health and Welfare 
ELGiN CHAMBERS. nrc... hr d weld ara: ape aeRaehs Ire National Defence 
DONT As © PARETON auc se srs neve <isunnis oS PRO ues Bites i tebeTour cet Agriculture 
ROLAND Li EUNGLISH s aieten. CE nrc A ath. jan Rae Rulers eae Fisheries 
EDA RY: JONES 2. cths, SA exp erect? ocuhh ache? cnshe siedetetats's tele Veterans Affairs 
WERNER J. JOBGENSON ss coo Bd :oud-145BF- ps he oo eeleple >. Sore Agriculture 
MARCHE LARIBERT. pottay creomy Sas a.ccune hope ote teers cers National Revenue 

NL ACUTT NE fee, ac vb cia tetas tate Ue, cs eceacatan, Ses naan EG: todd eckervevaters Transport 

DASU ND 17 NEORTIS «sy oaaicsice Fe etelass +c cinch ova ae c.a,riage Trade and Commerce 
SGON -C-PALLRTD ae SiN Wet Pe TENN OTs Prime Minister 
oT ETC ARR cac0 8 3 Ries asc eh oi tari oNer. (stale Anton te, a Prime Minister 


Yvon-Roma Tassb .. Public Works 
RicHarp D. THRASHER Labour 
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The Privy Council.—The Queen’s Privy Council for Canada is composed of around 
ninety members who are sworn of the Council by the Governor General on the advice 
of the Prime Minister and who retain membership for life. The Council consists chiefly 
of present and former Ministers of the Crown. It seldom meets as a body and its con- 
stitutional responsibilities as adviser to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed 
exclusively by a committee thereof consisting of the Ministers who constitute the Cabinet 
of the day and are also members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 


5.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein’ 
as at Jan. 31, 1962 


President of the- Privy Councils occas sicstdoeptay teeth Meetsiutara be cae eo hicss ie sa vreccraleiearsieroeds Hon. No&t Dorion 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet................ceeeeeeeeeees R. B. Bryce 
‘Assistant Clerkiof the Privy (Council Waeaacsret tetas aise IONS « sera eso/elarersfegaseveyoisioretste A.M. Hi 


Norr.—In this list the prefix ‘‘Rt. Hon.” indicates membership in the British Privy Council. 


Member! Date When Member! Date When 
Sworn In Sworn In 

Hon. Estorr L&on PATENAUDE........ Oct. 6, 1915 |) Hon. JonN Weirney PICKERSGILL..... June 12, 1953 
Hon. THoMAS ALEXANDER CRERAR....} Oct. 12, 1917 | Rt. Hon. TarsaupEau RINFRET....... Sept. 16, 1953 
Hon. Henry HERBERT STEVENS....... Sept218) 19210 |cHon jy Jnani besaGnn, Ye... .....« acmp Sept. 17, 1953 
Hon. Epwarp James McMurray..... Nov. 14, 1923 | Hon. Parrick KERWIN..............- July 1, 1954 
Rt. Hon. CHartes Vincent Massey...| Sept. 16, 1925 ||) Hon. Gzorez CARLYLE MARLER....... July 1, 1954 
H.R.H. The DuKE or WINDSOR...... Aug. 2; 1927 || Hon... Roch PINARDs we fase mayo net oe oe July 1, 1954 
Hon. ArTHUR CHARLES HARDY....... July 31, 1980 || Hon. Hersert J. SyMINGTON......... Nov. 26, 1956 
Hon. Donatp MATHESON SUTHERLAND.| Aug. 7, 1930 || Hon. Louis Renf# Braupoin.......... Apr. » lise! 950 
Hon. THomas Grerow MurpHY....... Aug. 7, 1930 || Hon. Paut THroporre HELuynER....... Apr. 26, 1957 
Hon. Wiit1aM Hart Rowe............ Aug. 30, 1935 || Rt. Hon. Joan GrorGe DierenBAKER?.| June 21, 1957 
Hon. CHAPLES GAVAN PoweRr......... Oct. 23, 1935 || Hon. Howarp CHARLES GREEN?...... June 21, 1957 
Rt. Hon. James LoRIMER Itstey...... Oct. 23, 1935 || Hon. Donat> METHUEN FLEemMING?....] June 21, 1957 
Hon. Josep Enom MIcHAUD.......... Oct. 238, 1935 || Hon. ALFRED JOHNSON BROOKS....... June 21, 1957 
Hon. Corin Witt1aM GrorcGe Gisson..| July 8, 1940 |} Hon. Grorar Hues3.................. June 21, 1957 
Hon. JosepH THORARINN THORSON....| June 11, 1941 |} Hon. Lton Batcmr3................... June 21, 1957 
Hon. WititraM FrrDINAND ALPHONSE Hon. Grorce RANDOLPH PEARKES....| June 21, 1957 

TURGRONGS 26h he kee te eee Oct. 8, 1941 || Hon. GorpoN CHURCHILL’............ June 21, 1957 
Rt. Hon. Louis StepHen Sr. LAuReNtT.| Dec. 10, 1941 || Hon. Epmunp Davir Futron3,....... June 21, 1957 
Rt. Hon. Sir Wrnston LEONARD Hon. GrorGEe CiyDE Now.an’.,....... June 21, 1957 

SrPencer: CHURCHILL. ....65. 056.006 Dec. 29, 1941 | Hon. Douctas Scorr HarKness’...... June 21, 1957 
Hon. ANDREW GEORGE LATTA Hon. Exvten Louxs FarrcirouGcH’...... June 21, 1957 

MONAUGHTON, Ohccace ee nee cae ee Nov. 2, 1944 |} Hon. J. ANGus MacLran’,............ June 21, 1957 
Hon. JoserpH ARTHUR JEAN...........¢ Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. MicHart STaARR3...............-. June 21, 1957 
Hon. LIoNEL CHEVRIER..............+ Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Wizt1am McLean Haminton’....| June 21, 1957 
Hon. Paut Joserx JAMES MARTIN..... Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. James MacKerras Macponnetu.| June 21, 1957 
Hon. Dovueias CHARLES ABBOTT....... Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Wittram J. BRowne3............ June 21, 1957 
Fiona HONAS MV IEING Pelee ten reels July, 19, 1945.) Hon. se Ati COMTOIS menses sersersieisieniecs Aug. 7, 1957 
Hon. WrsHart McLra Rosertson..... Sept. 4, 1945 |) Hon. Jay Watpo MonrTriTH3........... Aug. 22, 1957 
Hon. Mitton Fow.LerR GREGG......... Sept. 2, 1947 || Hon. Francis Atvin GEORGE 
Hon. Ropert WELLINGTON MAayHEW...| June 11, 1948 EVAMILGONS Sos ossc0) os tenytieaqeie sofa = tensa ferots Aug. 22, 1957 
Hon. Lester Bowes PEARSON.......- Sept. 10, 1948 |} Hon. Jonn Tuomas Hara............. Oct. 9, 1957 
Hon. Stuart Srnciarr GARSON........ Nov. 15, 1948 || H.R.H. The Prince Pui, Duke of 
Hon. Rospert Henry WINTERS........ Nov. 15, 1948 Bidinburg hy curerc.<e tieue asset niineite Oct. 14, 1957 
Hon. Frepprick Gorpon Brapiny...| Apr. 1, 1949 || Hon. Raymonp JosepH MicHAEL 
Hon. Cuar.es Jost BURCHELL........ Apr. 1, 1949 (OIA 5 opin oh RRA IAY an ORGAO SUCTION May 12, 1958 
Hon. GASPARD FAUTEUX.........-.... May 16, 1949 || Hon. Henri CoURTEMANCHE.......... May 12, 1958 
Hon. Hueues LApPOInTE.............-. Aug. 25, 1949 || Hon. Davip JAMES WALKER?.......... Aug. 20, 1959 
Hon. Gasriet EpovarpD RINFRET..... Aug. 25, 1949 || Hon. JosepH Prerre ALBERT SévieNny3.} Aug. 20, 1959 
Hon. Watter Epwarp HaArRis........ Jan. 18, 1950 || Hon. HueH JoHN FLEMMING?......... Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon. Grorct PRUDHAM.............. Dec. 18, 1950 || Hon. Nott Dorton?.................. Oct. 11, 1960 
Hons GhORGHABLACK carte recreate: Aug. 3, 1951 || Hon. Watrer DINSDALES.............. Oct. 11, 1960 
Eart ALEXANDER OF TUNIS............ Jan. 29, 1952 |} Hon. Grorcr Ernest HALPENNY?..... Oct. 11, 1960 
THON TAMER ISIN CEATH, a akhierer ete Oct. 15, 1952 |) Hon. Roperr Henry McGrecor..... Dec. 21, 1960 
Hon. RatpH OSBORNE CAMPNEY....... Oct. 15, 1952 |) Hon. Watrer Moriry ASELTINE....... Dec. 28, 1961 
Hon. Wriu1am Ross Macpona.D....... May 12, 1953 || Hon. Lestre MiscampBEeLy FRost...... Dec. 28, 1961 
Hon. George ALEXANDER DREW...... May 12, 1953 |) Hon. Jacques FLYNN3,...............- Dec. 28, 1961 


1 Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being 
sworn in. 2 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 3 Ranks as a Member of the Cabinet. 
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6.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1945-62 


Norr.—Similar information for the Ist to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation to 
1917, is given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 46; that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments in the 1945 edition, p. 53; and for 
the 18th and 19th Parliaments in the 1957-58 edition, p. 46. 


Sitting Date of Election, 
Order of aaalion Date of Date of Days of | Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament Opening Prorogation Session | House of Dissolution, and 
Commons| Length of Parliament!.2 
Ist Sept. 6, 1945 | Dec. 18, 1945 104 76 
Ind | Mar. 14, 1946 | Aug. 31, 1946 | 171 118 Janel Bi alba 
20th Parliament..... 3rd Jan. 20, 1947 | July 17, 1947 169 115 Ronan eT : 
4th Dec. 5, 1947] June 30, 1948 209 119 ee gs 
5th Jan. 26, 1949} Apr. 30, 1949 95 59 Sonesta : 
a Sea 15, 1949 Fre 10, 1949 a 64 
n eb. 16, 1950} June 30, 1950 13 90 
3rd__—«| Aug. 29. 1950| Jan. 29, 1951| 154 17 TOE ae at 
21st Parliament...... 4th Jan. 30, 1951 | Oct. 9, 1951 253 105 Ture. 13°. 19538 
5th Oct. 9, 1951 | Dec. 29, 1951 82 56 Stee a 
6th Feb. 28, 1952 | Nov. 20, 1952 267 87 Ses ess : 
7th Nov. 20, 1952 | May 14, 1953 176 108 
Ist Nov. 12, 1953 | June 26, 1954 227 139 
2nd | Jan. 7; 1955 | July 28, 1955] 203 140 rie gett 
22nd Parliament..... 3rd | Jan. 10, 1956 | Aug. 14, 1956] 218 152 Age. 12" 19875 
4th Nov. 26, 1956 | Jan. 8, 1957 446 5 Se Bid 
5th Jan. 8, 1957 | Apr. 12, 1957 95 71 Migs ito) ee 
June 10, 19578 
. ug. 8, 19574 
28rd Parliament..... Ist Oct. 14, 1957} Feb. 1, 1958 111 78 Feb. 1, 19585 
5 m., 25 
_ May 1 ie 6, 1958 117 93 
: n an. 15, 1959 | July 18, 1959 185 127 
24th Parliament. .... Srd_| Jan. 14, 1960 | Aug. 10, 1960] 210 146 yes mete 
4th Noy. 17, 1960 | Sept. 28, 1961 3167 174 ED 
5th Jan. 18, 1962 Bs, a eS 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parliament in 
years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date 
of dissolution, both days inclusive (B.N.A. Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general election. 4 Writs return- 
able. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 Includes long adjournment from Nov. 29, 1956 to Jan. 8, 1957. 


7 Includes long adjournment from July 13 to Sept. 7, 1961. 


Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada consisting of 
the Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons. Bills may 
originate in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the 
British North America Act, 1867, which provides that Bills for the appropriation of any 
part of the public revenue or the imposition of any tax or impost shall originate in the 
House of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses and receive Royal Assent before 
becoming law. In practice most public Bills originate in the House of Commons, although 
there has been a marked increase recently in the introduction of public Bills in the Senate, 
at the instance of the Government, in order that Bills may be dealt with in the Senate 
while the Commons is engaged in other matters such as the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. Private Bills usually originate in the Senate. The Senate may delay, amend or 
even refuse to pass Bills sent to it from the Commons, but differences are usually settled 
without serious conflict. (See Chap. X XVI for current legislation.) 


Under Sect. 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1952, the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada extends to the following matters: the amendment of the 
Constitution of Canada (subject to certain exceptions); the public debt and property; the 
regulation of trade and commerce; unemployment insurance; the raising of money by any 
mode or system of taxation; the borrowing of money on the public credit; postal service; 
the Census and statistics; militia, military and naval service, and defence; the fixing of and 
providing for the salaries and allowances of civil and other officers of the Government 
of Canada; beacons, buoys, lighthouses and Sable Island; navigation and shipping; 
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quarantine and the establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and 
inland fisheries; ferries between a province and any British or foreign country or between 
two provinces; currency and coinage, banking, incorporation of banks and the issue of 
paper money; savings banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory 
notes; interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and dis- 
covery; copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for the Indians; naturalization and aliens; 
marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, main- 
tenance and management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted 
in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by these Acts assigned exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces. 

Under Sect. 95, the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to agriculture 
and immigration concurrently with provincial legislatures although federal legislation 
is paramount in the event of conflict. By the British North America Act, 1951 (Br. 
Stat. 1950-51, c. 32) it is declared that the Parliament of Canada might make laws in 
relation to old age pensions in Canada but no such law shall affect the operation of any 
provincial laws in relation to old age pensions. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now has 
102 members, the latest change in representation having been made on the admission of 
Newfoundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation in the Senate 
is traced in the 1940 Year Book, pp. 47-49, and is summarized by provinces in Table 7. 


7.—Representation in the Senate since Confederation, 1867 


. = 1915- | 1949- 

Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 1948 | 1962 
Ontario wt Saher ee econ ee 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Quebetss¢ iM aii. isn seta Arete 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
‘Atlan tie Pro Vines: ses ee eee 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 
INOVa C0 GIs 7 peerceccne ran eiaed era ere 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
IN@ we Bris wick: ais cacio's ers Pe 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island............-... ‘ard ae ase 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Newfoundland... 5.0.0.0. 622.00 338 A : wel de At ie) a ae 3 6 
Westem Provinces; .. 5a tee a eeusases 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 24 
Manitoba fe. con ste as oe ee nee 2 2 2 3 8 4 4 4 6 6 
British Columb. + aes. See = 8 3 8 3 8 3 8 6 6 
Saskatchewanie. 2. occms Se Seats S 2 2 4 { 4 6 6 
Alberta steer aac. ae 4 6 6 
Totals» sce %.2. te eee 72 74 77 77 78 80 81 83 87 96 | 102 


Senators are appointed for life by the Governor General by instrument under the 
Great Seal of Canada on the recommendation of the Prime Minister. The actual power 
of appointing Senators resides by constitutional usage in the Prime Minister whose advice 
the Governor General accepts in this regard. In each of the four main divisions of Canada, 
except Quebec, Senators represent the whole of the province for which they are appointed; 
in Quebec one Senator is appointed for each of the 24 electoral divisions of what was 
formerly Lower Canada. The deliberations of the Senate are presided over by a Speaker 
appointed by the Governor General in Council (in effect by the Government) and govern- 
ment business in the Senate is sponsored by the Government Leader in the Senate. 

The Senate is not a competitor of the House of Commons in the field of legislation 
but, in the main, acts as a second chamber giving further scrutiny to legislation initiated 
in the House of Commons. Under the Constitution, Bills for appropriating any part of 
the public revenue or for imposing a tax or impost must originate in the Commons but 
in every other respect, since both Houses must concur in every piece of legislation, the 
Senate has an equal voice with the House of Commons. 
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8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at Jan. 31, 1962! 


Taito GINS Oppositionl es. GL Ve eI. HA SLIT. 28% 
Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of tthe Parliaments 


(Ranked according to seniority, by province. 


Hon. Mark Rosert Drouin 
Hon. Watrer Moriry ASELTINE 
Hon. Wimu1aAm Ross MacponaLp 
Joun Forses Mac Neruu 


All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘Honourable’’.) 


Newfoundland— 
(6 Senators) 


Prince Edward Island— 
(4 Senators) 


Nova Scotia— 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Quebec—concluded 
QwrART JOSIE A Fo dee c es eek oe Sillery 
Bartrp, ALEXANDER BoypD.......... St. John’s Beavsien, Louis P.................| Montreal 
RATIO GADBERT ©. . 5 isciasss cs esses St. John’s 
BasHa, MrcHant G...... 5.0... 22 08 Curling Ontario— 
BRADLEY, FREDERICK GORDON..... Bonavista (21 Senators—3 vacancies) 
» JOHN G...-...525.22+-0-- St. John’s Harpy, ARTHUR CHARLES......... Brockville 
Flopnerr) MALGOnMy ooo. vec de ares St. John’s Witson, CArtRINE REAY............ Ottawa 
LAMBERT, NORMAN PLATT.......... Ottawa 
HaybDEN, SALTER ADRIAN.......... Toronto 
Patterson, NORMAN McLeop...... Fort William 
Grant, THOMAS VINCENT.......... Montague Davies, WittIAM RUPERT.......... Toronto 
Barsour, GeorGe H.............. Charlottetown CAMPBELL, GORDON PETER......... Toronto 
Dyan, Bs Prem. (sense an. ots Montague TaYLor, Witt1aM Horace.......... Brantford 
MAGDONAED; JOHNG 1. ck cabuceet ws Charlottetown BisHop, CHARLES LAWRENCE....... Ottawa 
Rogesuck, ARTHUR WENTWORTH...| Toronto 
FARQUHAR, THOMAS................ Little Current 
(9 Senators—1 vacancy) FRASER, WILLIAM ALEXANDER...... Trenton 
Rosertson, WisHART McLea.......| Truro WoobROwW, AGDAN ss see cc cue eee Toronto 
Kinuey, JoHN JAMES,.............. Lunenburg Macponap, Wit11aM Ross......... Brantford 
McDonatp, JoHN ALEXANDER...... Halifax CON NOT, TOBIN, Jig Sa Bb clat de cscs xipuers Ottawa 
Comeau, JoserH WILLIE............ Comeauville Crout, Davip A.. ees ee. | eOronto 
RsvoR GORDON Big: 6h 2 fle hl). Halifax Lzonarp, T. D’ARcY.............. Toronto 
Serre WDONAND one esse rose Liverpool Wuitr, @usnan STANLEY..........- Madoc 
Connotuy, HAROLD..........-..... Halifax Su1tvan, JoserH A.........-...... Toronto 
Bros, Freperick M... 2... 0.2.05 Truro PRUNE AW TLUGTAIM Bie ge ose 25 <sch Hanover 
MacDonatp, JoHN M............... North Sydney CHoqurttse, LIONEL..............-- Ottawa 


New Brunswick— 
(9 Senators—1 vacancy) 
VENIOT, CLARENCE JOSEPH.......... 
McLean, ALEXANDER NEIL......... 
BuRcHILL, GEORGE PERCIVAL....... 
Frereusson, Mure, McQuEEN.... 
McGranp, Frep A 
SAVOM, CALIZTE He 6.0. oh ened 
Taytor, AUSTIN CLAUDE...........- 
EXMERSON, CLARENCE V............. 
IBROOKS, ALFRED: Jio5... 2s. iia tees 


Quebec— 
(23 Senators—1 vacancy) 
ee MOND, DONATO. ce otc. mee ce coe 
Huaessen, ADRIAN KNATCHBULL... 
Howarp, CHARLES BENJAMIN...... 
Gouin, Lton MERCIER............. 


TREMBLAY, LEONARD D. SwWEBzEY. . 
FouRNTER, SARTO: 00.5 SS 
Mo.son, H. de M 
Power, C.G 
Poutiot, JEAN FRANGOIS..........- 
Bors, Henri CHARLES.............. 
Lerrancors, J. EUGENE............ 
Drourn, Mark RoBert............ 


Bathurst 

Saint John 
South Nelson 
Fredericton 
Fredericton Jet. 
Moncton 
Salisbury 

Saint John 
Sussex 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Sherbrooke 
Montreal 
Outremont 

St. Hyacinthe 
Lévis 
Montreal 
Quebec 
Quebec 
Montreal 

St. Malachie 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Quebec 
Riviére du Loup 
St. Bruno 
Montreal 
Quebec 

Trois Riviéres 
Montreal 


Manitoba— 

(5 Senators—1 vacancy) 
BEAUBIEN, ARTHUR LUCIEN........ 
CRERAR, THOMAS ALEXANDER...... 
WATT AVUTTDIAME cs em en cace es ce 


Saskatchewan— 
(6 Senators) 
Horner, RatpH Byron........... 


Alberta— 
(6 Senators) 
Bray Ans tip. sa7 bwheach hk Oss 
GERSHAW, FRED WILLIAM.......... 
STaAMBAUGH, J. WESLEY............ 
CAMERON, DONALD.......+-.--5--- 
GLADSTONE, JAMES..............00- 
BucHANAN, JoHN A.............045 


British Columbia— 
(6 Senators) 
Farris, JoHN WALLACE DE BEQUE.. 
TURGEON, JAMES GRAY............ 
McKexEn, STANLEY STEWART....... 


St. Jean Baptiste 
Winnipeg 
Winnipeg 
Winnipeg 
Winnipeg 


Blaine Lake 
Rosetown 
Regina 
Prince Albert 
Lumsden 
Saskatoon 


Edmonton 
Medicine Hat 
Bruce 
Edmonton 
Cardston 
Edmonton 


Vancouver 
Vancouver 
Vancouver 

New Westminster 
Victoria 
Kamloops 


1 Any changes occurring between Jan. 31, 1962 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to 


this volume. 
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The House of Commons.—The British North America Act, 1867 provided that in 
respect of representation in the House of Commons the Province of Quebec should have 
the fixed number of sixty-five members and that there should be assigned to each of the 
other provinces such a number of members as would bear the same proportion to the 
number of its population as the number sixty-five bears to the number of the population 
of Quebec. This Act also provided that on the completion of a census in 1871 and of each 
subsequent decennial census the representation of the several provinces should be re- 
adjusted from time to time provided the proportionate representation of the provinces as 
prescribed by the Act were not thereby disturbed. 


In the session of 1946 the House of Commons adopted a resolution stating that the 
effect of the provisions of the British North America Act relating to representation had 
not been satisfactory in that proportionate representation of the provinces according to 
population had not been maintained and that a more equitable apportionment of members 
to the various provinces could be effected if readjustments were made on the basis of the 
population of all the provinces taken as a whole. The Act was amended accordingly in 
1946 to provide a new rule to regulate representation in the House of Commons. Generally 
speaking, representation was fixed as follows:— 


The membership assigned to each province shall be computed by dividing the total popula- 
tion of the provinces by two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of each 
province by the quotient so obtained. 


This rule, employed in the redistribution of representation made in 1947, was effective 
in the General Election of 1949. 


After the completion of the 1951 Census it was apparent that as a result of a wartime 
shift of population a substantial reduction in the representation of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan would ensue under the rules then regulating representation. Accordingly, in an 
effort to eliminate sharp reductions in provincial representation from one census to another, 
the British North America Act was again amended to provide representation on the 
following basis:— 


“Sect. 51.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, the number of members of the House of 
Commons shall be two hundred and sixty-three and the representation of the provinces therein 
shall forthwith upon the coming into force of this section and thereafter on the completion of 
each decennial census be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time as 
pe Parliament of Canada from time to time provides, subject and according to the following 
rules:— 


‘1. There shall be assigned to each of the provinces a number of members computed 
by dividing the total population of the provinces by two hundred and sixty-one and by 
dividing the population of each province by the quotient so obtained, disregarding, except 
as hereinafter in this section provided, the remainder, if any, after the said process of 
division. 

“2. If the total number of members assigned to all the provinces pursuant to rule one 
is less than two hundred and sixty-one, additional members shall be assigned to the prov- 
inces (one to a province) having remainders in the computation under rule one com mencing 
with the province having the largest remainder and continuing with the other provinces 
in the order of the magnitude of their respective remainders until the total number of 
members assigned is two hundred and sixty-one. 


‘3. Notwithstanding anything in this section, if upon completion of a computation 
under rules one and two, the number of members to be assigned to a province is less than 
the number of senators representing the said province, rules one and two shall cease to 
apply in respect of the said province, and there shall be assigned to the said province a 
number of members equal to the said number of senators. 


“4, In the event that rules one and two cease to apply in respect of a province then, 
for the purpose of computing the number of members to be assigned to the provinces in 
respect of which rules one and two continue to apply, the total population of the provinces 
shall be reduced by the number of the population of the province in respect of which rules 
one and two have ceased to apply and the number two hundred and sixty-one shall be 
reduced by the number of members assigned to such province pursuant to rule three. 


“5. On any such readjustment the number of members for any province shall not be 
reduced by more than fifteen per cent below the representation to which such province was 
entitled under rules one to four of this subsection at the last preceding readjustment of the 
representation of that province, and there shall b> no reduction in the representation of 
any province as a result of which that province would have a smaller number of members 
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than any other province that according to the results of the then last decennial census did 
not have a larger population; but for the purposes of any subsequent readjustment of repre- 
sentation under this section any increase in the number of members of the House of 
Commons resulting from the application of this rule shall not be included in the divisor 
mentioned in rules one to four of this subsection. 


‘6. Such readjustment shall not take effect until the termination of the then existing 
Parliament. 


“*(2) The Yukon Territory as constituted by chapter forty-one of the Statutes of Canada, 
1901, shall be entitled to one member, and such other part of Canada not comprised within a 
province as may from time to time be defined by the Parliament of Canada shall be entitled to 
one member.’’ (RSC 1952, c. 304.) 


The principal effect of these latest rules is that the representation of any province 
shall not be reduced by more than 15 p.c. at any one readjustment, subject however 
to the qualification that the rule shall not work out in such manner that the representation 
of a province with a smaller population shall be greater than any province with a larger 
population. 


Subsequently, Parliament enacted a measure, “‘An Act to readjust the Representation 
in the House of Commons, 1952”, effective in the General Election of 1953, which provided 
that representation in the House of Commons shall be on the following basis:— 

“Sect. 2.—Eighty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-two 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, seventeen 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the Province of Alberta, seven for the Province 
of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the Northwest 
Territories, thus making a total of two hundred and sixty-five members.’’ (RSC 1952, 
c. 334.) 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 24 General 
Elections since Confederation is given in Table 9. 


9.—Representation in the House of Commons, as at Federal General Elections 1867-1958 


.. 1925 | 1935 1953 
Province or Territory | 1867 | 1872 | 1874 | 1gg9 | 1887 | 1896 | joq4 | 1908 | 1917 | jo96 1940 | 1949 | 1957 
9 


1878 1891 | 1900 1911 | 1921 1930 | 194 
OWEALIO’ Joie enon Stats ters 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 85 
Gita css OS eeeeees ae 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 73 75 
INOVa SOU <..a.<065<.00,000 19 21 21 21 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 13 12 
New Brunswick.......... 15 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 li 11 10 10 10 
Manitoba. <)./0.8,5.<:s,012,5,015,45 2 ee 4 4 5 5 7 10 10 15 17 17 16 14 
British Columbia........ Sy, 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 13 14 16 18 22 
Prince Edward Island....] ... ea 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan........... She Ras ae iS 4 4 10 10 16 21 21 20 17 
oa sje PY es cara.a, 2,0 So ae if 12 16 17 17 a 
KONO 25, ne oeeeees 
Mackenzie River, N.W.T. \ re 1 1 1 1 1 1{ 1 


Newfoundland........... Ss Se ee aA awe ee see cap Sag see ae 7 7 


Under their parliamentary system of representation, based on a ‘‘constitution similar 
in principle to that of the United Kingdom”’, the people of Canada elect representatives 
having various political party affiliations as shown in Table 10. In a general election, the 
Canadian electorate not only determines what political party leader shall be called on 
to form the Government of the day, but it also decides which of the parties is to become 
the Official Opposition. Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition occupies an essential place in 
constitutions based on the British parliamentary system, in that its function is to oppose 
or criticize in debate the Government in power—an essential to good government at all 
times. The Official Opposition is founded, like such institutions as the Cabinet and the 
Prime Ministership, on unwritten custom that has become firmly established. Although 
the position of Leader of the Opposition is not recognized in the British North America 
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Act, it received statutory acknowledgment in the Canadian Parliament in 1905 when the 
Senate and House of Commons Act (SC 1905, c. 438, Sect. 2) provided an additional 
sessional allowance to ‘‘the member occupying the recognized position of Leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons’’. 
10.— Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 


of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 
1958, and Revised to Jan. 31, 1962. 


Leader of the Opposition 
Clerk of the House of Commons 
Note.—The vote is summarized by province in Table 12, p. 


indicated by asterisks (*). t 
Party affiliations are unofficial. 


Chief Electoral Officer. 


P.C 


fA 


=Co-operative Commonwealth Federation; L.-Lab. = Liberal-Labour. 


Hon, Rovtanp MIcHENER 
Rt. Hon. Joun Georce DiereNBAKER 
Hon. Lester B. 
Lion J. RayMonp 


PEARSON 


The leaders of the political parties are 
This information, except the population of constituencies, has been supplied by the 
.= Progressive Conservative; Lib.= Liberal; C.C.F. 


Province 


and 
Electoral District 


Newfoundland— 

(7 members) 
Bonavista-T willingate.. 
Burin-Burgeo. . 

Grand Falls-White Bay- 

Ra DEeedGE esse ee 
Humber-St. George’s. . 
St. John’s East 
St. John’s West 


Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members) 

HARPER. oe boob ob ators 

Prince 


Nova Scotia— 
(12 members) 
Antigonish- 
Guysborough 
Cape Breton North 
and Victoria......... 
Cape Breton South..... 
Colchester-Hants 
Cumberland 
Digby-Annapolis- Kings 


13:5 eee eee ee 


PiCtoucns cut eodeccines 

Queens-Lunenburg...... 

Shelburne- Yarmouth- 
Clare PRE BAe 


New Brunswick— 
(10 members) 
Charlotte sescee wear 


Went =.) ok. Fede seramas oe 
Northumberland- 
Miramichie. $3023 
Restigouche- 
Madawaska.......... 
ROY alserci teens. se 


1 Died Jan. 4, 1961; see Table 11 for by-election. 


Panne Votes 
vee Voters | Total | Polled Party 
C d on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
ensus | List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1956 2 
er 
No. No. No No. 
48,354 | 24,349 | 18,117 | 13,670 |Hon. J. W. Pickersem.|Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
46,362 | 21,624 | 16,318 | 11,360 |C. W. Carrer.......... St. Joln'’s #28 Lib. 
71,416 | 35,034 | 26,649 | 16,328 |C. R. GRANGER........ Sts GOH Ser se Lib. 
64,683 | 29,101 | 23,924 | 13,468 |H. M. Barren.......... Corner Brook..... Lib. 
66,132 | 33,998 | 27,585 | 17,894 |J. A. McGrarH......... SG. SOULS tira ja OA 
62,921 | 32,947 | 26,706 | 15,953 |Hon. W. J. Browne....|St. John’s........ PC: 
555206%| 27,725} 21, 629 |. 12,599.13. R: Tucker... 1:0... 2.|Stsgohn’se. ik. .2 Lib. 
17,853 | 9,956} 8,965} 5,018 |J. A. Macponatp!,...... Cardigan. ..a»....|P.C. 
38,007 | 19,314 | 17,383 on w H Bas Bitondhe as pierce iat ae Pe 
} 13,969 on. ACLEAN....|Beaton’s Mills....|P.C. 
43,425 | 24,930 | 42,954 (13,480 }H. MacquaRRIE......... VietOriss betes ae: PC. 
26,878 | 14,757 | 12,662 | 6,758 |C. O’Leary............ Antigonish....... aA Op, 
46,874 | 24,283 | 20,841 | 12,046 |R. Murm............... Sydney Mines....|/P.C. 
83,152 | 48,879 | 38,740 | 17,6386 |D. MacInnis........... Glace Bay........|P.C. 
59,529 | 33,298 | 28,831 | 15,653 |C. F. KenNnEepDy........ TTUICOn ae ee PAG. 
39,098 1 22.688 | 19,017 [E1379 TR..C. Coares, 3.2.02 ATMHETSber anes Puce 
71,076 | 39,163 | 33,621 a BS C. Now1tan.... vere oe at bee a 
‘ ” 7 1}08,090 PR. McoCneAVE. ..020...7- alifax 22 [soo 38 3 
197,943 112,253 |179, 287 |\53’955 |i. MomRis.............. Halifaz.s.... sews P.C. 
32,833 | 19,064 | 15,518 | 7,725 |R.S. MacLentan....... Portage, Cape 
Breton ccsncee8 PG: 
44,566 | 25,638 | 22,649 | 13,618 |R. MacEwawn...........| New Glasgow. ...|P.C. 
46,981 | 29,355 | 24,905 | 14,156 |L. R. Crousz.......... Lunenburg........ EG. 
45,287 | 25,818 | 22,408 | 12,071 |F. F. Leeere........... Pinkney’s Point...|P.C. 
24,497 | 13,965 | 12,379 | 6,448 |R. D. C. Srewanrt...... St. George........ PC; 
64,119 | 28,326 | 25,025 | 13,112 |H. J. Ropicwaup....... Caraquet! 3, 2s. Lib. 
27,492 | 12,949 | 11,236 6,118, |. J. MicHAmD «23... .. Buctouche........ Lib. 
47,223 | 22,862 | 19,665 | 10,206 |G. R. McWru1aM.. Newcastle........ Lib. 
76,708 | 35,342 | 30,956 | 17,221 |J. C. Van Horne?...... Campbellton..... E.G. 
37,105 | 21,126 | 17,673 | 10,483 !Hon. A. J. Brooxs?..... DuUssex see eres je 


2 Resigned Jan. 16, 1961; see Table 11 for by-election. 
3 Resigned Sept. 12, 1960; appointed to the Senate Sept. 12, 1960; see Table 11 for by-election. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 
1958, and Revised to Jan. 31, 1962—continued. 


: Popu- 
FTense lat ion, 
Rec ensus 
Electoral District 1956 
No. 
New Brunswick—concl. 
Saint John-Albert...... 92,335 
Victoria-Carleton...... 42,093 
Westmorland.......... 85,414 
York-Sunbury......... 57,630 
Quebec— 


(75 members) 
Argenteuil - Deux - 

Montagnes 
IS A107 a oe ee 


Beauharnois-Salaberry. 
Bellechasse............ 
Berthier - Maskinongé- 
Delanaudiére......... 
Bonaventure........... 
Brome-Missisquoi...... 
Chambly-Rouville..... 
Champlain... of .--)« 4 0.) 
RO HADICRU: | cscs 6 sc. oe 
Charlevoix.............- 
Ch&teauguay-Hunting- 
don-Laprairie........ 
Chicoutimi 
Compton-Frontenac.... 
PSEC OS CCE oy iatiere herein ze 


Drum mond- 
Arthabaska.......... 


eee 


Hul 
Iles-de-la-Madeleine.. 


Joliette-L’ Assomption- 
IM GnbCREN | i roscry wieterase 


| breyer-d) ht] Ines Spee 


Matapédia-Matane..... 
IMEC SFOGICE fakin «+» afters 
Montmagny-L’Islet.... 
Nicolet-Yamaska...... 


PE OGE NOM chsh 2 <sapel¥ 9 sou 
Québec East........... 
Québec South.......... 
Québec West........... 
Québec-Montmorency. . 
Richelieu-Verchéres.... 
Richmond-Wolfe....... 
PUR ONBK ic. «28s< 428 
BORER VES sacs te «= Baicnaceeses 
Saint-Hyacinthe-Bagot. 
Saint-Jean-Iberville- 


Napierville. 
Saint-Maurice-Lafléche. 


1 Resigned Jan. 19, 1960; appointed to the Senate Jan. 20, 1969; see Table 11 for by-election. 
June 11, 1958 to assume leadership of the Liberal Party in Quebec; see Table 11 for by-election. 


Voters 


on 
List 


30, 486 
28,585 


31,939 
15, 842 


24, 879 
19,514 
22,434 
25,300 
30,525 
32,006 
23,479 


28,040 
34, 437 
20,844 
18,375 


41,685 
28,994 
25,625 
41,923 

5,191 


46,600 
18,038 


21,609 
19,931 
33,701 
25,135 
48,560 
18,521 
29,752 
31,569 
20,173 
23,515 
20,628 
25,580 
52,622 
37,616 
32,338 
53,501 
29,394 
29,305 
33,759 
23,342 
32,557 


30,739 
43, 873 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


25, 889 
24,773 


25, 883 
13,204 


21,653 
16,992 
18,575 
21,362 
27,156 
24,896 
20, 447 


22,033 
30,659 
18,171 
16,014 


35,316 
24,978 
20,935 
36, 238 
4,755 


37,561 
14, 683 


18,440 
17,813 
29,222 
21, 806 
37, 829 
16, 182 
25,581 
26, 942 
16,777 
19,231 
17, 423 
21,627 
45,397 
31, 683 
27,924 
46,471 
24,738 
23,990 
28,657 
19,984 
26,947 


26, 826 
35,059 


Votes 
Polled 
by 
Mem- 


ber 


Party 
Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
ation 
Re Mee Biber. ct. 5-5-0 055 Saint John........ PG 
G. W. Montcomery....|Woodstock....... P.C. 
W. L. M. Creaauan....|Moncton.......... exes 
Jer gs MACIGAE. © 03.25% 0 Fredericton....... PG: 
es MGATOUR oa Sa/e ec os + St. Benoit........ i 2 OA 
Git. AUACINE 2 2.5.5: oc: St. Honoré de 
Shenley ....... Lib. 
G sBRUCHESI oc, 6 ie 550u% Ville de Léry..... EG. 
INEGDORIONS Ba. << cays;+< Ste: HOy.....- =. Pic. 
Ro AU Spence ches ivi00:- Louiseville....... PC. 
GAGRENTER. dc. 25 ss00n5 New Carlisle..... BO: 
He GRARPIBY 0.5.50. 55 Knowlton........ PC, 
Mz JOHNSON. Ja. 2. ocnie ee Beloeil yee c-cec ant PC. 
TERA IASTAN A 5 oso. oe averse Batisean.......... PC: 
Sage EAR TMT So. . dais cicscs. PATHOS > 50s yeas 1K OF 
MsrASSELIN, 5.280 010 e005 La Malbaie....... R:C, 
M. E. BaRRINGTON..... Ormstowns...o9-s - Pie. 
V. BRASSARD Chicoutimi....... Pe. 
G. M. Stearns .|Lac Mégantic..... BAS. 
Ni eDROUEN 3. cid. 26% <3 St. Maxime de 
DCO ei dasts densi PC: 
S., BOULANGER. .....2000 Victoriaville...... Lib. 
RivariNGHSH.. . . oc. <2 Riviére au Renard|P.C. 
Ris ED UG. ss. fae. ds sar. as Maniwaki........ Lib. 
PRC TARLOIN nena che. «aisle eis ci aa chai Se Lib. 
SREY IMATE aye ca ais Se ASB Oh. wsleasiisisich< PG. 
de MEEGRON. se..0)sayais.e's; Joliette can... 2 « je OS 
GoaRICHABD) coals s1¢,c10 005 Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére....... PG. 
Hon. H. CourTeEMANCHE!| Mont Laurier..... P.C. 
I SEPARIZWA Toco + 1 Diceae oviswrieas LENGE 
Ata RASHAGDD 5 lere.c.e0 os Jonquiére.,....... Lib. 
M. BourGgr............ POViIS> << .eccine sees Lib. 
Hon J. P. A. Stvieny..|Westmount....... PGs 
Hon. R. O’HuRLEY..... St, Gilles’. nae EOS 
YAR 85510797 ee ae a St. Léon le Grand |P.C. 
GeMROBERGE, gue de ciaicts aie Thetford Mines...|Lib. 
Hon. J. Lesacs?........ Quebec... sscess ue Lib. 
Hon. P. Comrois?.,..... Pierreville........ PC. 
P. MARTINEAU.......... Campbell's Bay. .|P.C. 
Ass ROMPRE. <oinin.0s cote Si UiDalds vas sree P:C. 
WERRESPASSIS oche ole craters ate Hey ceca ens P.C. 
ep AAEVININ oe revets ole carchete Muebee. sos a- PGs 
J. E. BISSONNETTE...... St. Vallier Ouest. .|P.C. 
LS LAFRENIERE......... She. GY... caemen P.C, 
Fide. CARDING £. see cs Ste. Anne de Sorel) Lib. 
Vial! AU BOIS Re (sates ors INSDEStOS aie EPC. 
EH. MORISSETTE... .<.. =. Mont Joli... ECs 
JedN. oT REMBLAY.. «6:01 oc St. André.. 5 EX OF 
pRICARD cr, gs2./-caies oe St. Hy acinthe....|P.C. 
Veo UP UISen. an ea vets Je a deai aren: 50 Lib. 
A RICHARD a ss tetas, a Shawinigan....... |Lib. 


Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec Oct. 6, 1961; results of by-election in Appendix. 


2 Resigned 
3 Appointed 
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p Popu- | x, Votes 
Province eon Voters | Total ; Polled Party 
and Canaan. on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District S| List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1956 Bar 
No. No. No. No. 
Quebec—concluded 
SASUCNHVic.c os sa eres 56,655 | 32,282 | 24,820 | 13,194 |P. LaRug............-- Baie Comeau.....|/P.C. 
shefrord: {2:2 seas eee 60,388} 31,765 | 265215 | 137001 | ME Botvin, ..2-- cones ee Granby Sa eere Lib. 
Sherbrooke:cce.2 essere 64,463" | 36,975 | 30,362.) 15.383 (Mo ALLARD. .... 2-2 eset Sherbrooke....... P.C. 
ptanstead: cee ema 41,348 | 22,454 | 18,659 | 10,363 |R. LirouRNEAU........ Stanstead Plain...|P.C. 
Témiscouata.........+- 58,424 | 26,927 | 23,379 | 13,261 |A. FRecHETTE........... Cabano. ver oe 12a CE 
‘Terrebonne, -..5.2 a6 81,895 | 46,746 | 37,953 | 19,319 |M. DescHaMBAULT...... St. Jéréme........ kee 
Trois-Riviéres........- 62,932 | 36,338 | 30,505 | 18,049 |Hon. L. Batcer........ Trois-Riviéres....}P.C. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges....| 32,361 | 18,420 | 15,558 | 8,161 |M. BourBonnals....... Terrasse 
Vaudreuil....... PG. 
Villeneuve; x. c2eienajons 74,366 | 34,517 | 29,067 } 10,102 |A.. Dunas........-5....... Malartic.......... Lib. 
Montreal and Jesus 

Tslands— 

Cartier 95 heres comets 48,952 | 25,907 | 16,713 | 7,097 |L. D. CresToHt........ Montreal......... Lib. 
Wolardeseeee ee ee 84,052 | 51,102 | 38,820 | 18,760 |G. Roungav............ Montreal | >:.e"- Lib. 
BE Fevei 1c) 22: ee Pe 75,004 | 46,363 | 32,101 | 16,706 |R. Eupss.............. Montreal". Lib. 
Jacques-Cartier- 

Dasallextss oe... 110,931 | 70,995 | 58,922 | 30,908 J. Prarr................ Dorvaly:27o3 rae 
Lafontaine..........- 50,584 33,355 | 23,991 | 12,195 IJ. G. Ravrette.......... Montreal’: -)-- =>... Lib. 
NRETICr a ote ron. 47,055 | 29,400 | 20,046 | 10,125 |Hon. L. CHEvRinr...... Pont Viad Lib. 
beh rWe eerom rea ete 117,525 | 73,692 | 55,581 | 26,076 |R. Bourpaags......... Laval des Rapides|P.C. 
Maisonneuve- 

Rosemont......... 94,124 | 62,259 | 43,720 | 21,515 |J. P. DescHaretets.....|Montreal......... Lib. 
Mercier iad oi attczaies' £24,913 1 76.919 | 3,256.1 26 4638cbA (Gunes os... ae Cité de St. Michel! P.C. 
Mount Royal........ 106,636 | 66,494 | 46,113 | 22,051 |A. A. Macnauaurton....|Montreal......... Lib. 
Notre-Dame-de- 

GTACe = see eerie 93,983 | 59,476 | 45,260 | 27,145 |Hon. W. M. Hamitron..|Montreal......... PC. 
Outremont-Saint-Jean| 58,446 | 34,924 | 23,220 | 12,715 |R. Bouraus............ Outremont....... Lib. 
Panineauiececs eerie 81,066 | 50,872 | 35,387 | 18,466 |A. MeunreR............ Montréal. <6... Lib. 
StAnns.. gence oe 40,783 | 22,689 | 16,143 | 8,289 |G. LorseLLE............ Montreal... 229" Lib. 
Saint-Antoine- 

Westmount........ 61,800 | 41,379 | 30,028 | 15,882 |R. WessTErR............ Westmount....... P.C. 
Saint-Denis.......... 65,286 | 40,538 | 29,080 | 14,737 |A. Denis............... Montrealcce.<.0% Lib. 
Saint-Henri...:...... 68,959 | 40,643 | 29,946 | 11,523 |H.-Prr Lessarp........ Montreal sce 32 5: Lib. 
Saint-Jacques........ 63,653 | 40,856 | 25,021 | 12,798 |C.-E. CAMPEAU......... Montreal 7227 5.e. 13h Ce 
St. Lawrence- 

St. George Westmount....... EXC. 
Sainte-Marie. Montreal: 79" re: 
Verdun svoste.s ences Werdings-csesee P.C. 

Ontario— 
(85 members) 
Algoma Hast. ..22...2.< 40,838 | 29,196 | 21,712 | 11,240 |Hon. L. B. Pearson*...|Ottawa........... Lib. 
Algoma West.......... 63,727 | 34,867 | 28,852 | 12,390 |G. E. Nrxon............ Sault Ste. Marie. .|Lib. 
Brantford i Je WRATTEN.-f oe cape Brantford........ PIG: 
Brant-Haldimand J. A, CHARLTON. «0.200. (Parise =o aeaeeee PC: 
Breese eo cere A. E. Rosprnson........ Kincardine....... JER Ge 
Carleton-os ooee ee ee Riva BELL. tee Joie Britannia Bay....|P.C. 
Cochrane JAS FIaREE hee ot Geet Kapuskasing...... Lib. 
Dufferin-Simcoe Hon. W. E. Rowe...... Newton Robinson}P.C. 
DWrrham oe. sees areas (POV Ty TANS te eee Port Hope........ EC 
Elgin....... JAY MCBAING = 22 ae St. Thomas)... {P.C 
Essex East Hon. P. MartTIn........ Windsor. ees sree Lib. 
Essex South R. D. THRASHER....... Ambherstburg..... PC: 
Essex West N., b Spencer... 2.622] Windsor. .2. Pe: 
Fort William...... -| 51,450 | 297129 | 25,131 O°O15 bE DADANAIO 652k aa Fort William..... Lib. 
Glengarry- Prescott..... 44,984 | 24,345 | 20,400 | 10,385 |O. F. Vintenevve...... Maxville Pie 
Grenville-Dundas...... 27,541 | 22,103 | 15,727 | 10,793 |A. C. Casserman!...... 'Prescobh-2e. eee EC 
Grey-Bruce............ 36,200 | 21,686 | 18,280 | 11,878 |E. A. WinkKueR......... EPANGVEre age oe Ee 
Grey..North......... ssa 38, 185 423,207, 19-6384, 12240, IP NGB ie en ee Shallow Lake....|P.C 
2 Fs |) sae Be Sal he 68,297 143,467" 34-9000) 210050 TAL buss seeaee eee Georgetown...... eae, 
Hamilton East......... 67,147 | 39,537 | 29,897 | 15,046 |Q. Marrint............. Elamaltone sf se et PC! 
Hamilton South. 97,438 | 58,689 | 45,777 | 24,453 |R. M. T. McDonatp....|Hamilton......... PG. 
Hamilton West. 72,232 | 42,259 | 31,094 | 19,863 |Hon. Etten FarrctouGH!Hamilton........ P.C 
Hastings-Frontenac. . ..-! 46,950 | 27,096 | 20,257 | 13,983 |Ron. S. E. Smrrx2...... Ottawa. o2)..:eres PC 


1 Died May 11, 1958; see Table 11 for by-election. 


* Died Mar. 17, 1959; see Table 11 for by-election. 
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Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 


of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 
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Votes 
Province tie Voters | Total | Polled 
and C anede on Votes by 
Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- 
1956 i 
er 
No. No. No. No. 
Ontario—concluded 
Hastings South........ 62,804 | 34,830 | 29,381 | 17,849 
PRE Se ae e's wins elke a ora 46,426 | 25,311 | 21,881 | 14,108 
Kenora-Rainy River 67,256 | 38,138 | 27,493 | 11,956 
Lunt | eee cee 68,212 | 38,108 | 31,462 | 17,348 
IMP RUOM: « «<< 0.0 5 eafure ¢ 65,680 | 38,701 | 33,025 | 16,989 
Lambton-Kent......... 41,220 | 23,583 | 18,735 | 12,835 
Lambton West 
WANES... 5 ies siersiates.« 
[02.30 5 SR eee oe 
PAT COM 3 .o5: 5p. 0010 sera SIS 
PR MLON =< jp o.ce.0.0s7 eae 
Middlesex East 
Middlesex West 
Niagara Falls.......... 
Nickel Belt............ 
INTDISSING cic)c sivas sctcee ce 
POTION rs 35 a wcleie.0.12 o's 
Northumberland 
(TATIO.- .. = o.< = aati ats 
Ottawa East........... 
Ottawa West.. 
(O50) 2 eee sm eate 
Barry Sound-Muskoka. 52, 556 
BELIET wnt «ode leis vis 
1261s a eee 
PELSEDOTOURN., azo) score 010!s 
Rorbrarthur: sda, <.'s's 4 
Prince Edward-Lennox.| 35,666 | 20,342 | 15,361 | 10,783 
Renfrew North........ ,802 | 23,543 | 20,821 | 10,425 
Renfrew South......... 34,403 | 19,439 | 17,498 9,259 
EISSON soe ss aes oc eSee 3 
Simcoe East 
Simcoe North 
Stormont 
SUGQDGE Ys... hice. bitte ee 
Timiskaming 
Timmins 
WA CCORIA coc sicinletsewcsree 45,661 | 28,660 | 22,580 | 16,080 
Waterloo North........ 95,256 | 57,292 | 45,278 | 24,526 
Waterloo South........ 53,518 | 32,330 | 26,135 | 15,624 
WCHARI jc. 0c» aod cey 78,656 | 44,365 | 36,420 | 15,365 
Wellington-Huron...... 31,712 | 18,493 | 15,666 | 10,574 
Wellington South....... 50,928 | 30,372 | 25,814 | 15,160 
Wentworth... ..... sates. 79,421 | 47,532 | 36,778 | 23,854 
Works Centre: .. +. sees. 127,591 | 80,081 | 58,628 | 30,764 
Morkhast....» sr saceme 73,284 | 49,428 | 37,728 | 22,900 
York-Humber......... 78,202 | 51,339 | 40,008 | 23,723 
MOrKANOLbL «s.tessGhasls 4 70,595 | 45,201 | 34,178 | 21,499 
York-Scarborough..... 167,310 |112,628 | 89,439 | 57,396 
Mork<South........<ssies 105,979 | 65,785 | 47,229 | 22,980 
BCOUKIWeSG, « «caress idx 110,050 | 72,484 | 57,544 | 34,208 
City of Toronto— 
Broadview.........-- 57,494 | 34,720 | 24,296 | 15,364 
Wantorth... .. » calsauns 84,617 | 54,839 | 41,534 | 24,139 
Davenport.......:5-: 62,4380 | 32,641 | 25,307 | 12,117 
RPNIIEEON sic cw: yin ce.e so: overs 71,271 | 52,098 | 41,091 | 28,565 
Greenwood.......... 56,637 | 35,551 | 26,573 | 16,284 
1B Dang 2g eee ee oe 59,850 | 35,454 | 27,821 | 14,289 
Patkdalers <ccneikonc 56,650 | 34,790 | 26,456 | 13,640 
Wosedale: 04.01 ass 55,088 | 23,519 | 24,826 | 15,429 
S12 ee oe 54,262 | 40,656 | 28,590 | 18,213 
SPAGINASS ctiencnn ooSes 85,490 | 43,310 | 29,893 | 14,616 
BRIEIEY ois 6. epee 63,801 | 31,385 ' 22,915 | 10,208 


1 Died Dec. 8, 1960; see Table 11 for by-election. 
’ Died May 26, 1960; see Table 11 for by-election. 
5 Died June 6, 1961; results of by-election in Appendix. 


4 Died Mar. 


Party 

Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 

ation 
TG RIS 4a. ee Ae Belleville B.C: 
Hei OARDIEM GH ..2 7.40 oh Brussels... aes P.C. 

W. M. Benipicxson.....| Kenora...... .{L.-Lab. 
H. W. DAanFoRTH....... Blenheim PiGs 
Bs ATIMARKS. 2.6.2 Kangston.. . «te PC: 
E. J. CAMPBELL......... Wallaceburg...... BG; 
TW. IM ORPHYSS... 228.5 Camlachie........ POs 
Gab Doucem. 2 crn .& Carleton Place... .|P.C. 
HASTAN TON: 20. sli 8 Seeley’s Bay..... PCs 
VOOMINE! Soe. fo. skeen k St. Catharines....|P.C. 
G. E. HaPpenny....... london. ase: PC: 
HO MW Hie Fe.) See Glanworth....... PGC: 
W. H. A. Tuomas....... Strathroy. scec os PGs 
Wietts, eHOUGK? 75.7 58k. Niagara Falls.....| Lib. 
Orde ODEN...- steiner oe SUG DUEY sce ceieeeiee Lib. 
dks (AAREAND: ofc cuuc North Bay....... Lib. 
Feo. WC NOWLRS . 686 e000 Langton. sane PC. 
B. THOMPSON..:........ Brighton. ..... st P.C. 
Hon. MM. STARR’. 65428 .2 Oshawa 3G. 
Ottawa.... ib. 
Ottawa ib. 
Woodstock 5 Os 
Gravenhurst Ge 
Port Credit -C. 
.|Stratford EC 
Lakefield... 2.842 BC. 

Port Arthur...... C.C.F 

C. A. Mruuiean......... Napanee. ........ <n PAC. 
JM. HORGM. H855 eee Pembroke........ Lib. 
SW. BASRN SS .2 icicle ot Renfrew.........- PC. 
10: Casselman... << Lib. 
ie Orlane nes seek PC. 
H.. Barriesss.. tsciea PG. 
Ga. Cormwallsscncmnce BC: 
Re Sud bury:.cesssces Lib. 

A. New Liskeard....|C.C.F. 

M. MSTIMITIANS orton te icte c C:C.k- 
C. W. Hopason........ Haliburton.......|P.C. 
©. W. M: WwIcHEL...... Elmira...... HE Ie. 
W. ANDERSON®.......... Gralla Raa, PG. 
W. H. McMittan....... ‘Whorold:.) 6. sospi Lib. 
Me Howt 285.25. ..0%6-5 Art hurion si. asi s BG: 
ARE) EL ATIESY BE. ceiem 5 Guelph. 5... ose PC. 
F. E. LENNARD......... Dundas: * chester. = ie OF 
F: C. STINSON.........- Willowdale....... PC. 
Ree McGrncor.2.%.:| Toronto. 2.32.26 ee 
MarGaret AITKEN...... Torontos sgt aoe ae. 
CivA. (GATHERS 4.5.4 oo Newmarket...... P.6x 
PM GGEEses .55..:.. bese Don Mills........ P.Gs 
WG. Beech. f..:.006<5 Woronten. «> >.eees P:G- 
J. B. Haminton......... Etobicoke........ PIC. 
Hons Gr Bes S23 fii: 25 PG. 
R. H. SMALL. . BGs 
M. D. Morton. P.C. 
Hon. D. M. Furmrina...|Toronto.......... Poe 
Hon. J. M. MacponNeELL. Torontoist oe eee EHOs 
J. W. KUcHEREPA....... Moronto.4eaeese ee Ps@: 
AS MAGCONEYAS0...5 ses 0 Torontoss ec se P.G. 
Hon. D. J. WALKER..... Poronboscwe nes = P.G- 
Hon. R. MIcHENER..... PROEOULO «cepa etassiere PiG. 
CMB. GRRA LS Soe: 9). t Toronto:, ..ceesee PG: 
By PR aeOCK VERS. 56.8 Poronto.;. ictess37- PGs 


2 Died May 5, 1960; see Table il for by-election. 
24, 1959; see Table 11 for by-election. 
6 Died Oct. 5, 1958; see Table 11 for by-election. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 
1958, and Revised to Jan. 31, 1962—continued. 


| 
Votes 
Province ee Voters | Total | Polled Party 
an Genaae on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District 1956 List | Polled ee ation 
er 
No. No. No. No. 
Manitoba— 
(14 members) 
Brandon-Souris.......- 62,365 | 36,921 | 30,152 | 22,185 |W. G. Drnspate........ Brandon 2 & PICs 
Guarcheil.k Jo. eee 48,999 | 22,856 | 17,994 | 11,506 |R. Smrpson............. Bn lonwkcan: PC. 
Daaphine ns fecw sce eee 41,304 | 22,299 | 18,835 8,674 |R. E. ForBes........55: Daupliins., vses: PAG: 
TAS SAE II eiac-ic tae 46 756°] 125, 291419 S703: 1): 13-072. (Ge Magen Bye eee Roland a ik Peet 
Marquetters : 5..282tats 49,190 | 26,009 | 23,015 | 14,748 |N. Manpzrok.......... Oakburn Pace 
Portage-Neepawa...... 55,875 | 28,338 | 23,448 | 15,304 |G. C. Farrrme.p........ Portage la Prairie.|P.C. 
Provenchertaainvnaens 40,658 | 20,220 | 15,290 | 8,278 |W. H. Joreenson....... Ste. Elizabeth....|P.C. 
St. Boniface 2a. Beet 59,422 | 34,754 | 29,033 | 12,688 |L. Reanimr............. St. Boniface...... Ps@z 
Seblavile.. 22s @acd eee 49,047 | 23,775 | 18,767 8.878 | oSreranson.>..).00...{ Gimmie ee ices ExGe 
Spriaefiela SS9e. 2 41,814 | 21,545 16,743 72045: Ve0¥ acon oo, 298535 Winnipegics <x <a% IPsGe 
Winnipeg North........ 97,945 | 59,385 | 46,833 | 19,629 |M. Smrrg............... Winnipeg......... PG 
Winnipeg North Centre.| 77,917 | 44,625 | 32,445 | 14,911 |J. MacLean............ Winnipeg......... PC. 
Winnipeg South........ 98,248 | 62,091 | 51,478 | 32,3808 |G. CHown............. Winnipeg......... Pac 
Winnipeg South Centre.} 80,500 | 53,443 | 41,912 | 27,722 |Hon. G. Courcuiu....|Winnipeg......... PCy 
Saskatchewan— 
(17 members) 
Assiniboine + o82 ee 46,444 | 25,446 | 21,729 9,104 |H. R: Areur*.......... Kayvilleiscoie ie C.C.¥. 
Humboldt-Melfort..... 49,221 | 25,644 | 20,203 2075) ||. Rapes See. 5 ees Spalding. ......... jEAG.. 
Kindersléy...5,..7.20e see 47,724 | 26,043 | 21,434 8,935 |R. L. HansipGs........ Kerrobert........ P.C 
Mackennie. .a.<:2udee oe 45,971 | 22,421 | 17,281 9,138 |S. J. KorcHINSEI....... Ramat: ob are PCs 
Meadow Lake.......... 37,849 | 17,704 | 12,922 6,830) [A. Co Canied 2s. 5. Se23 Spiritwood....... PiCz 
Melyiller. OPT oe 42,219 | 22,752 | 19,925 8,440 |\J. N. ORMISTON......... Cupatser Ses PC? 
Moose Jaw-Lake Centre| 64,947 | 37,274 | 31,627 | 18,736 Wt OASCORN (enact Moose Jaw........ 1S: 
Moose Mountain........ 42,897 | 24,673 | 20,253 9,287 |R. R. SourHaM.........|Gainsborough....|P.C. 
Prince Albert.......... 56,121 | 28,825 | 23,107 | 16,5838 |Rt. Hon. J. G. 
DIEFENBAKER*,....... Prince Albert. ....|P.C. 
Ow Appellos.... ee 39,894 | 21,168 | 17,931 | 10,514 |Hon. A. Hamitton......|Saskatoon........ PC) 
Regina City.........4. 81,235 | 52,182 45, 123 | 24,424 |K. H. Morm...........: Regina se. Boa. PGs 
Rosetown-Biggar....... 45,303 | 25,619 | 21,022 | 9,962 |C. O. Coopmr........... Hawarden........ PICs 
Rosthern..0.. ae 48,815 | 24,000 17.765 8,166 |E. NASSERDEN... Wartnar. : cece ent P.C. 
Saskatoon steers oan. 73,154 | 48,945 | 40,732 | 24,622 |H. F. Jones............ Saskatoon........ PEC, 
Swift Current - Maple 
Creek Oe 55,313 | 31,487 | 25,823 | 11,618 |J. McInvosm ........... Swift Current..... Pas 
The Battlefords........ 52,300 | 26,355 | 20,430 | 10,970 |A. Horner............. Blaine Lake...... Exe: 
Yorktonis. cana S28 51,267. | 27,6019) 22,642) 9,882 |G. D. Craney.........% Raymore... Si P.C. 
Alberta— 
(17 members) 
Acadiance..ssncl uae 46,105 | 24,961 | 19,287 9, 669 Pollockville...... Pick 
AtHabaseéa:: 32 5u.ckeeee 56,611 | 25,778 | 18,944 9,751 Westlocke iis. cient 12465 
Battle River-Camrose..| 57,576 | 30,103 | 22,828 | 13,049 Fema eee LEN OF 
Bow Rivers:aeecoaeee 47,454 | 25,690 | 20,229 | 12,695 Calzary tae: fe EC: 
Calgary North......... 98,777 | 59,626 | 43,367 | 30,930 Caleary-..c0sRee Pics 
Calgary South......... 95,245 | 57,290 | 42,210 | 29,482 Calgaryo2. eee Pace 
Edmonton East........ 70,755 | 40,322 | 28,319 | 15,236 Edmonton... EOF 
Edmonton-Strathcona..| 91,293 | 54,429 | 42,531 | 25,885 .|Edmonton... PAs 
Edmonton West........ 106,778 | 61,781 | 46,763 | 30,937 |) Edmonton Pas 
Jasper-Edson........... 62,652 | 32,339 | 22,000 | 12,522 Barrhead......... PAG 
Lethbridge: cattle 62,332 | 28,764 | 23,101 | 13,364 Warner .afrxeenee Pe 
Macleod acini ioe 50,177 | 25,415 | 20,289 | 11,911 High River...... PAG: 
Medicine Hat.......... 56,918 | 30,150 | 23,662 | 10,886 |E. W. BRUNSDEN....... Brooks Settee anc PG. 
PGACELRAVEr Ss os 4.3722 69,725 | 34,262 | 22,800 | 13,328 |G. W. Banpwin........ Peace River...... PG 
Reducers sci <.eeen 52,075 28! GI4))| 21 Sit TASh69 | HO Roaersus ote. .okee Red Deer........ Pee 
Vepreville $7225.00 45,322 | 23,641 | 17,091 4, OFS: [Peds Wie ANB Ses Gasset Mundare.......... P.C. 
Wetaskiwin............ 53,321 25,655 18,245 | 10,557 |J. S. SpEAKMAN......... Wetaskiwin....... PC: 
British Columbia— 
(22 members) 
Burnaby-Coquitlam....| 67,202 | 39,681 | 30,179 | 12,917 |E. Rwerr.............. East Burnaby....|C.C.F. 
Burnaby-Richmond....| 73,030 | 44,357 | 34,284 | 15,570 |J. DryspaLg............ Burnaby 1.Qgeteee PC. 
Cari Doo x.cea< acura 60,464 | 32,474 | 21,778 9,327 |W. C. HENDERSON...... Rolla: Yaeaee Fe4 PGs 
Coast-Capilano........ 91,051 | 56,211 | 44,698 | 19,343 |W. H. Payne........... West Vancouver. .|P.C. 
Comox-Alberni......... 65,414 | 33,454 | 25,114 | 11,483 |H. C. oe .|Courtenay........ P.C. 
Esquimalt-Saanich.....| 59,812 | 37,371 | 28,937 | 18,768 |Hon. G. R . PearKes?...|Saanich.......... P.G. 
1 Died Sept. 25, 1958; see Table 11 for by-election. 2 Appointed Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia 


Oct. 12, 1960; see Table 11 for by-election. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 
1958, and Revised to Jan. 31, 1962—concluded. 


; : Pape: Votes 
Province or Territory | ),+4:,, | Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Casisue on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District 1956 List | Polled ean ation 
er 
No. No. No. No. 
British Columbia— 
concluded 
Fraser Valley.......... 75,518 | 40,464 | 31,696 | 13,890 |H. Hrexs............... Chilliwack....... eC: 
REIIOODS wg. esses cscs 59,139 | 31,202 | 22,036 | 13,858 |Hon. BH. D. Fuuron..... Kamloops. a2. PG: 
Kootenay East........ 36,845 | 19,154 | 16,162 5,363 |M. L. McFarnaNe...... Granbrookss..i.30 P.C. 
Kootenay West........ 53,633 | 28,024 | 21,897 | 9,460 |H. W. Herrivce....... Waksap-t sce. 4. C.C.F. 
BARRINTG (2.2 Se Sales 52,805 | 31,184 | 24,616 | 10,734 |W. F. MarrHews....... Nanaimo......... EG: 
New Westminster...... 104,632 | 66,614 | 51,162 | 21,202 |W. A. McLennan....... New Westiminster.|P.C. 
Okanagan Boundary...| 58,903 | 33,275 | 27,115 | 13,065 |D. V. Puaa............ Oliver ser wee. Pe 
Okanagan-Revelstoke..| 32,744 | 17,742 14.710 7,004 |S; FLEMING: 220.006.6265 Weéernonis, e653 PC! 
UOT icc he. ac axis o's 56,664 | 22,283 | 16,858 | 6,647 |F. Howarp............ Perrace es, anes... « C.G.¥, 
Vancouver-Burrard..... 59,862 | 42,155 | 29,978 | 18,001 |J. Laynok:...62........ Vancouver........|P.C. 
Vancouver Centre...... 43.346) {ab 492 [eo LO, | A AOS4. | DY SEG. «2. calle aoatds Vancouver.. -pe.G 
Vancouver East........ 57,302 | 34,152 | 23,913 | 11,486 |H. E. Winca... Vancouver........|C.C.F. 
Vancouver- Kingsway...}| 61,720 | 38,270 | 28,132 | 11,928 |J. F. Browne Vancouver........|P-C. 
Vancouver Quadra..... 69,103 | 45,190 | 35,316 | 24,802 |Hon. H. C. GReeEn..... Vancouver........ P:C. 
Vancouver South....... 11,410 | 48,907. }' 37,093 | 22;292 |B. J. Broome... os... Vancouver........ P.C. 
Vactorin te. 0, o.3 22% 81,559 | 52,281 | 41,145 | 24,945 |A. D. McPuHmtipes...... Vactorme: 22. 8o, sXe: 
Yukon Territory— 
(1 member) 
ICON Se edhe cio coos 30's. ap: = 12,190} 6,071 | 5,469 |. 2,947 |B. Nrensen............. Whitehorse....... PC. 
Northwest Territories— 
(1 member) 
Mackenzie River....... 12,492 6,716 | 4,945 | 2,782 |M. A. Harprel.......... Yellowknife. ..... Lib. 


1 Died Oct. 18, 1961; results of by-election in Appendix. 


11.—By-elections from the Date of the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 1958 
to Jan. 31, 1962! 


Electoral Date Voters : 7 Name Party 
District and of on fendi, eae of P.O. Address Affili- 
Province By-election List os one New Member ation 
No. No. No. 
Montmagny- 

L’Islet, Que...... Sept. 29, 1958 | 20,199 2 14,456 | Lours Fortin.........| Quebec.......... PG: 
Grenville-Dundas, 

RUneee ers ret ar. Sept. 29, 1958 | 22,113 2 15,812 | JEAN CASSELMAN....... Prescott: j..-542- P.C. 
Toronto-Trinity, ; 

i re Dec. 15, 1958 | 28,693 4 12,017 | Paus TL. Hemnyer....<: SEOTORGO eo ame Lib. 
Sprincfield, Man...| Dec. 15, 1958 | 21,809 3 11,512 | Jom Stogan..........-- East Selkirk..... EG: 
Hastings-F rontenac, 

CS at eersee Oct. 5, 1959} 27,069 2 12 bose) ALOD WEBB <6. sje tacts Norwood........ P.C. 
Russell, Ont........] Oct. 5, 1959 | 53,954 3 BO.008 | PAO LARDIM. | isc cc cs OPW: ce neta Lib. 
Bove NEB, oe. <<, Oct. 31, 1960 | 21,326 3 16,972 | HueH Joun FremMina.| Fredericton...... P.C. 
Labelle, Que....... Oct. 31, 1960 | 21,694 2 16,943 | Gaston CLERMONT..... dU s\irss(ewiepeane eva Lib. 
Niagara Falls, 

Os ero Oct. 31, 1960 | 41,322 3 28,686 | J. V. LaMarsH.........| Stanford 

Township..... Lib. 
Peterborough, Ont.) Oct. 31, 1960 | 27,682 3 29,0383 | Watrer PrrMAN........ Peterborough....| N.D.P. 
Hees, Ont... ...... May 29, 1961 | 26,166 2 20,350 | Joan R. Marueson....| Brockville.......| Lib. 
Restigouche- 

Madawaska, N.B.| May 29, 1961 | 35,439 2 28,558 | Epaar E. Fournier. .| Iroquois......... PC. 

Kings, P.B.T... 2.2. May 29, 1961] 9,898 2 8,837 | Margaret Mary 
MACDONALD.......... Cardigan........ PGs 
Esquimalt- 
Saanich, B.C.....| May 29, 1961 | 41,053 5 27,788 | George Lovurs 
CHATTERTON,........ Royal Oak...... ieGe 


1 Any by-elections held between Jan. 31, 1962 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to this 
volume. 2 New Democratic Party. 
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Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the Senate receive a sessional allowance 
at the rate of $8,000 per annum. In addition they receive at the end of each calendar 
year an annual expense allowance of $2,000 which is subject to income tax. The member 
of the Senate occupying the recognized position of Leader of the Government in the Senate 
is paid, in addition to his sessional allowance, an annual allowance of $10,000, and to 
the member of the Senate occupying the recognized position of Leader of the Opposition 
in the Senate there is paid, in addition to his sessional allowance, an annual allowance 
of $6,000; but if the Leader of the Government is in receipt of a salary under the Salaries 
Act, the annual allowance is not paid. Members of the House of Commons are paid a 
sessional allowance at the rate of $8,000 per annum. In addition they receive $2,000 as 
an expense allowance paid at the end of each calendar year. This allowance, except that 
for Ministers of the Crown and for the Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
is not subject to income tax. The remuneration of the Prime Minister is $25,000 a year 
and of a Cabinet Minister and the Leader of the Opposition $15,000 a year in addition to 
the sessional allowance and expense allowance each receives as a Member of Parliament. 
A Cabinet Minister is also entitled to a motor car allowance of $2,000. The remuneration 
of a Minister without Portfolio is $7,500 a year in addition to the sessional allowance and 
expense allowance, the latter taxable. The Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Commons each receives, besides the sessional allowance and expense allowance, 
asalary of $9,000 and a motor car allowance of $1,000 and each is entitled to $3,000 in lieu of 
a residence. The Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons receives a salary of $6,000 
and an allowance of $1,500 in lieu of a residence. The Deputy Chairman of Committees 
receives an annual allowance of $2,000. Parliamentary Secretaries to the Ministers of 
the Crown receive $8,000 sessional allowance as Members of Parliament, $4,000 a year as 
Parliamentary Secretaries and the $2,000 expense allowance paid to all Members of 
Parliament. 


The Federal Franchise.—The present federal franchise laws are contained in the 
Canada Elections Act (SC 1960, c. 39). The franchise is conferred upon all Canadian 
citizens or British subjects, men and women, who have attained the age of 21 years, are 
ordinarily resident in the electoral district on the date of the issue of the writ ordering 
an election and, in the case of British subjects other than Canadian citizens, have been 
ordinarily resident in Canada for twelve months prior to polling day at such election. 
Persons denied the right to vote are:— 


(1) the Chief Electoral Officer and the Assistant Chief Electoral Officer; 
(2) judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 
(3) the réturning officer for each electoral district; 


(4) persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the commission 
of any offence; 


(5) persons restrained of their liberty or deprived of the management of their property by 
reason of mental disease; and 


(6) persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for corrupt 
and illegal practices. 


Prior to July 1, 1960, the list of persons denied the right to vote included ‘Indians 
ordinarily resident on an Indian reserve who were not members of His Majesty’s Forces 
in World Wars I or II or who did not execute a waiver of exemption under the Indian 
Act from taxation on and in respect of personal property’”’. Legislation proclaimed on the 
above-mentioned date confers upon all Indians who have attained the age of 21 years 
the right to vote at federal elections, without taking from them any of the rights and 
privileges to which they are entitled under the Indian Act. 

The Canadian Forces Voting Rules set out in Schedule II to the Canada Elections 


Act prescribe voting procedure for members of the Armed Forces of Canada and also for 
veterans in receipt of treatment or domiciliary care in certain institutions. 
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12.— Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 1949, 
1953, 1957 and 1958 


Norr.—Corresponding statistics for the General Elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 are given in the 1926 Year 
Book, p. 82; those for 1926 in the 1945 edition, p. 66; those for 1930 and 1935 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 94; those for 
1940 in the 1956 edition, p. 81; and those for 1945 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 57. 


Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
Province or Territory —©§|_————- EE _ dzvt_ a 
1949 1953 1957 1958 1949 1953 1957 1958 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland............. 182,489 | 194,715 | 197,657 | 204,778 | 105,190} 111,768 92,986 | 160,928 
Prince Edward Island..... 55,772 55,469 54, 237 54,200 68,3931} 66,5621] 67,2211) 69,3021 
Nie SOOUIA. oo. cles cesses 373,585 | 380,836 | 384,486 | 390,196 | 338,9282| 334,8552) 394,2242) 4184792 
New Brunswick 286,723 | 287,657 | 291,185 | 294,387 | 225,877 | 225,390 | 236,997 | 249,706 
COLEGL 5. oe ene ..-| 2,177,152 | 2,352,619 | 2,509,695 | 2,576,682 | 1,610,510 | 1,565,262 | 1,813,541 | 2,045,199 
ORTATIO’ «<<... ..-| 2,718,118 | 2,894,150 | 3,100,943 | 3,189,422 || 2,042,294 | 1,938,959 | 2,295,124 | 2,534,555 
NEIIEELODS , .c2 kilo tics le elalad 451,882 | 465,374 | 474,068 | 481,552] 324,079 | 276,422 | 351,909 | 385,648 
Saskatchewan............. 472,884 | 480,532 | 484,355 | 488,139 | 375,471 | 356,479 | 392,329 | 399,949 
PRUE Sects ccc e tere scence 492,228 548, 747 591,114 608, 820 341,222 343,258 431,234 452,977 
British Columbia......... 673, 782 730, 882 802, 440 830, 237 464,785 475, 456 596,190 629 , 982 
Yukon Territory®.......... 9,064 5,028 5,514 6,071 6, 823 3,818 4,892 5,469 
Northwest Territories‘.... wae 5, 682 6,431 6,716 we 3,596 4,043 4,945 
Pe ROLAIS 0315) oe). 7,893,629 | 8,401,691 | 8,902,125 | 9,131,200 || 5,903,572 | 5,701,825 | 6,680,690 | 7,357,139 
1 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1958, 24,930 voters 
on the list cast 42,954 votes. 2 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of Halifax, N.S., had two 
votes; in 1958, 112,253 voters on the list cast 179,287 votes. 3 Electoral District of Yukon. 4 Electoral 


District of Mackenzie River. 


Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 


The Federal Judiciary 


The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North America 
Act to provide from time to time for the constitution, maintenance and organization of a 
general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of any additional courts for 
the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under this provision, Parliament has 
established the Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain 
miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now governed 
by the Supreme Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 259), consists of a chief justice, who is called 
the Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. The chief justice and the puisne 
judges are appointed by the Governor in Council and they hold office during good be- 
haviour but are removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the 
House of Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The 
Court sits at Ottawa and exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in 
civil and criminal cases. The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions 
referred to it by the Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or the House 
of Commons on private Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the Senate 
or of the House of Commons. 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final resort 
in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in controversy exceeds 
the sum of $10,000. An appeal may be brought from any other final judgment with leave 
of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave the 
Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to appeal. The Supreme Court may grant 
leave to appeal from any judgment whether final or not. Appeals in respect of indictable 
offences are regulated by the Criminal Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated 
by the statute establishing such courts. The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in all cases is final and conclusive. 
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13.—Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, as at Jan. 31, 1962 


(In order of seniority) 


Date 
Name of 
Appointment 
Hon: Chief: Justice Parricky KMR WIN Gis ojo 3% Racers ose s eared ss vat alee ale bee Eh s eats ears July 1, 19542 
Hone Justice ROBERT TASCHE RIGA Oise: sicie.scacateasiaysiwiesoreseiatetertese.egitckeTeinnvetel eins ane. Beats alkenes eee Feb. 9, 1940 
Honalustice CHARUNS HH. LOCKE: «cig bihieactraniaubtinaiy doa cicasmiars «tice cece nea ects aioe ee June 3, 1947 
Hons dusticeJoun Ri CART WRIGHT: <7c0i toe caw scott ea tote eats tls SRO ee tty RE eee Dec. 23, 1949 
HonsdJustice)J.dd. GuRany BAU THUR tek ask erste teteicits Seats Madara be eet es ole eaten, isle yovayotayeyeyaiigs store Dec. 23, 1949 
Hon-Wustice- Dou GiasiCHARLDS ABBORT. < fe ceen actele «ois Samet «sas ree ce: Sone seis Ca teersiecPeles July 1, 1954 
HonadusticerRoNaLD: MARDUANDS A :actcae o-<e storie ate foleoete eed ah seolatetclans eae crate cc, PRES octal een oe Jan. 15, 1958 
HoneJustico WILERED J UDSON. 4.< ci cere. & felts Motto Sabas aeldie (are Wan eomieanln my attets Pere, ocean eesaeaeds Feb. 5, 1958 
Hon Justice: ROLAND As, RITCHIR 3 i. sort ae e otaate sie cko'e sls, KCCI We Hie O oe Lalas ree WADE areteloP ale eerste ce ore May 5, 1959 


1 First appointed as a Judge of the Supreme Court, July 20, 1935. 


Exchequer Court of Canada.—The Exchequer Court was first established in 1875 
as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed by the 
Exchequer Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 98). The Court consists of a president and four 
puisne judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. The president and the 
puisne judges hold office during good behaviour but may be removed by the Governor 
General on address of the Senate and the House of Commons. They cease to hold office 
upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and also at any other place 
in Canada where sittings may be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court 
extends to cases where claims are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. 
Proceedings against the Crown are taken by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of 
Right Act (RSC 1952, c. 210). 


An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the 
Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also lies 
with leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy does 
not exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. 


The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. This was 
first conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (SC 1891, c. 29) and is now governed by 
the Admiralty Act (RSC 1952, c. 1). Under this statute the Exchequer Court is con- 
tinued as a Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court 
exercise admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, Canada 
is divided into various admiralty districts; a district judge in admiralty is appointed for 
each district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the president 
or the puisne judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in the Exchequer Court 
Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment of a district judge in admiralty either 
to the Exchequer Court or direct to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act.—The Railway Act, 1903 (RSC 1952, c. 234) 
established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of record; by 
the Transport Act, 1938 (RSC 1952, c. 271) the name was changed to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Canada. This Court exercises jurisdiction with respect to 
railway matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction to vary any order of the 
Board and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme Court of Canada upon a question 
of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of Sect. 91(21) of the British North America Act, 1867, 
Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy and insolvency. 
By the Bankruptcy Act (RSC 1952, c. 14) the superior courts of the provinces are con- 
stituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction !s conferred upon the trial courts and 
appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts of the provinces. 
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Income Tax Act and Estate Tax Act.—By the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148) 
the Tax Appeal Board is established consisting of a chairman and not fewer than two or 
more than four members with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assessments. 
A further appeal may be taken to the Exchequer Court. Under the Estate Tax Act 
(SC 1958, c. 29) the Tax Appeal Board also has jurisdiction to hear appeals from assess- 
ments under that Act. 


Provincial and Territorial Judiciaries* 


Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern to some extent the 
provincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92 (14) the legislature of each province exclusively 
may make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province including the 
constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of 
criminal jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General shall appoint the 
judges of the superior, district and county courts in each province, except those of the 
courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, 
allowances and pensions of judges of the superior, district and county courts (except the 
courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the 
Parliament of Canada and these are set out in the Judges Act (RSC 1952, c. 159 and 
amendments). Under Sect. 99, the judges of the superior courts hold office during good 
behaviour but are removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the 
House of Commons. The tenure of office of district and county court judges is fixed by 
the Judges Act as being during good behaviour and their residence within the area for 
which the court is established. 


All provinces have minor courts with limited civil and criminal jurisdiction, the 
judges of which are appointed by provincial authority as, for example, justices of the 
peace, magistrates and juvenile court judges. Except in Quebec, there are county or 
district courts of each province with limited jurisdiction varying from $500 to $2,500 
in amount. Each province has a superior court with virtually unlimited jurisdiction 
variously known as Court of Queen’s Bench, Supreme Court, Superior Court, etc. There 
is also a Court of Appeal in each province. 

The Yukon Act and the Northwest Territories Act each provide for a superior court 
of record in and for the Territory, called the Territorial Court, and consisting of one or 
more judges appointed by the Governor in Council. The judges of the Territorial Court 
of the Yukon Territory are ex officio judges of the Territorial Court of the Northwest 
Territories and vice versa. In 1960 provision was made for a Court of Appeal for the 
Yukon Territory, comprised of the Chief Justice and Justices of Appeal of British Columbia 
and judges of the Territorial Court of Yukon and of the Northwest Territories. Police 
magistrates and justices of the peace have jurisdiction in minor civil and criminal cases. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments} 


In each of the provinces, the Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts on the advice and 
with the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council which is responsible to the Legis- 
lature and resigns office under circumstances similar to those described on pp. 55-56 
concerning the Federal Government. 

The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and a Legislative Assembly, except for the Province of Quebec where there is a Legislative 
Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 

The Legislative Assembly is elected by the people for a statutory term of five years 
but may be dissolved within that period by the Lieutenant-Governor on the advice of the 
Premier of the province. 


* More detailed information concerning provincial judiciaries is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55. 
{ The information given in Subsections 1 to 10 of this Section is brought up to Jan. 31, 1962. 
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The source of legislative authority of the Provincial Legislatures is the British North 
America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 1867, c. 3 and amendments). Under Sect. 92 of the Act the 
Legislature of each province exclusively may make laws in relation to the following 
matters: amendment of the constitution of the province except as regards the Lieutenant- 
Governor; direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on the credit of the 
province; establishment and tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of 
provincial officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province and 
of the timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of 
public and reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and for the 
province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, 
tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial or municipal 
revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines of 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, though wholly situated within one 
province, are declared by the Federal Parliament to be for the general advantage either 
of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property and civil rights in the 
province; the administration of justice in the province including the constitution, main- 
tenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction 
including procedure in civil matters in these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, 
penalty or imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the 
aforesaid subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


Further, in and for each province the Legislature exclusively may, under Sect. 93, 
make laws in relation to education subject to certain restrictions relating to the establish- 
ment of schools by religious minorities. These powers with similar restrictions were 
conferred on the more recently admitted provinces on their inclusion in the federation. 


The Provincial Legislatures may also make laws under Sect. 95 in relation to agri- 
culture and immigration, subject to any laws of the Parliament of Canada in relation to 
these subjects. 


Provincial Franchise.—Details regarding qualifications and disqualifications of the 
franchise are contained in the Elections Act of each province. In general, every person, 
male or female, at the age of 21 years who is a Canadian citizen or other British subject, 
who complies with certain residence requirements in the province and the electoral district 
of polling and who falls under no statutory disqualifications, is entitled to vote. These 
qualifications apply with modifications to voters in most provinces. The principal excep- 
tions give voting privileges to persons in Saskatchewan at the age of 18 and in Alberta 
and British Columbia at 19 years. 


Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly has 36 members elected 
for a term of five years. The Legislature elected Aug. 20, 1959 is the 32nd in the history 
of Newfoundland and the 4th since Confederation. 


Since the date of Confederation, Mar. 31, 1949, the province has had three Lieutenant- 
Governors: the Hon. Sir Albert Joseph Walsh commissioned Apr. 1, 1949; the Hon. Lt.-Col. 
Sir Leonard Outerbridge commissioned Sept. 5, 1949; and the Hon. Campbell Macpherson 
commissioned Dec. 16, 1957. The first Ministry, formed on July 13, 1949 under the leader- 
ship of the Hon. Joseph R. Smallwood, was still in office on Jan. 31, 1962. 


The Premier receives a salary of $10,000 and the other Cabinet Ministers $9,000 per 
annum, plus a sessional indemnity of $3,333.33. Each member of the House of Assembly 
receives a sessional indemnity of $3,333.33 plus a travelling and expense allowance of 
$1,666.66. An additional allowance of $3,000 is made to the Leader of the Opposition. 
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14.—First Ministry of Newfoundland, as at Jan. 31, 1962 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 20, 1959: 31 Liberal, 3 Progressive Conservative and 
2 United Newfoundland. ) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 
Premier and Minister of Economic Develop- 

TESTES SS as SRO SD Bear Cerne as Hon. J. R. SMattwoop........... Apr. 1, 1949] Apr. 1, 1949 
PRGLnEneyd General Wain. SanctRate Gio aoe Hon. Ti: RA@URTISCE, 6. cc cccracs Apr. 1, 1949] Apr. 1, 1949 
Minister of Mines and Resources.............+ Hons, Wea JemichO UGE sn. su guns July 29, 1949 | May 1, 1957 
LASTED Ih 2) Ye) ee ee a ee Hon, ©. I BactaMe sccesce o> cre Apr. 4, 1950] Apr. 4, 1950 
EPRICE OLUMANCO sor. ccc.nscincecisesneeeccc. On, Hrs SRUNCHR a cdenc ce fc: July 29, 1949 | May 1, 1957 
Minister of Public Works.................... On. Weel GHALKER SS. oacaecnce Apr. 4, 1950 | May 1, 1957 
Mesnsterrol Highways. \....c.cidesct osiea chee stole Eton. +B Ww RO Wily 0: acangasie cee May 21, 1952 | May 11, 1959 
Minister-without Portfolio...........<05.ss000++ Eton. 25 J. alin wis seen. cise Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
Minister of Provincial Affairs and Solicitor D 15. 1951 

MERCEAL Miss Houle ciocle ce Woes Gacceecudas Hon. Mytrs P. Murray......... Dec. 15, 1951 ess 10° 1955 
ars OF EAS DOLICS 4 i,5:0%<{0,0.56 bis) .d10,0/6.0 6/6 6) a8 Hon. J. T. CHEESEMAN........... May 1, 1957] May 1, 1957 
Wrersteron Prenlbiincen'. <i ctiacee. cence ce steht Hont J. MaeMoG Bari. Jo.cc0505 July 5, 1956 | Aug. 7, 1956 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Supply..... One Bede ARBOR teeny nee nem May 1, 1957 | May 1, 1957 
Ministerof Education. 0... 0cb ccc ceceeeeeas Hon. G. A. FRECKER........... > Aug. 26, 1959 | Aug. 26, 1959 
Minister of Public Welfare................00+ Hong. Mo ANR Sy.done tones: June 12, 1961] June 12, 1961 


Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Hon. F. W. Hyndman, Lieutenant- 
Governor at Jan. 31, 1962, was commissioned to office Mar. 31, 1958. Lieutenant-Governors 
from Confederation (1873) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 105. 


The General Assembly elected Sept. 1, 1959 is the 49th in the history of Prince Edward 
Island Legislatures and the 24th since Confederation. It has 30 members from 15 electoral 
districts who serve for a statutory term of five years. One-half of the members of the 
Legislative Assembly are elected on a property vote. Each district elects one Councillor 
(elected on a property vote) and one Assembly member (elected on a general franchise 
vote). Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 105. 


The annual salary of the Premier is $6,000 and that of a Cabinet Minister $4,000. 
Each member of the Assembly is paid $1,450 for each session attended by him and an 
additional $500 tax free as indemnity for expenses incurred. The Speaker is paid an 
additional $400 and a further additional $200 tax free as an indemnity. The Leader of 
the Opposition is paid an additional $800 and a further additional $200 tax free for expenses 
incurred by him in performance of official duties. 


15.—Legislatures of Prince Edward Island, 1935-60, as at Jan. 31, 1962 


Norre.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 75, and for 1924-35 in the 
1938 edition, p. 110. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
July 23, 1935 ESET E rots. c, sete aloft orstecler tana etstovcleyays austere 5 Sept. 25, 1935 Apr. 21, 1939 
May 18, 1939 USER kes MON tara charoravedsrerttersheysintererarasyartevan 4 Mar. 20, 1940 Aug. 20, 1943 
Sept. 15, 1943 DICTA as Pee svelte osshatatcnaray holitn biainiavairet eta akeraverans 4 Feb. 15, 1944 Oct. 27, 1947 
Dec. 11, 1947 DA STIS SAN PIMs cial ove vsrorcta erates arsreraielaitevsines 5 Feb. 24, 1948 Mar. 30, 1951 
Apr. 26, 1951 FPASXG | Re SRC, Re A a nee a ee 6 Oct. 23, 1951 Apr. 27, 1955 
May 25, 1955 DOT APA ste feta ar stevoeior shen arerars\« CPezer3¢x'ofelarnye Grote eva 4 Feb. 2, 1956 Aug. 3, 1959 
Sept. 1, 1959 AG IN Rex exereresoyset eet xietsscrsi evar odorete a:vieisleieverareisietone 1 Mar. 1, 1960 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Jan. 31, 1962. 
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16.—T wenty-Fourth Ministry of Prince Edward Island, as at Jan. 31, 1962 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 1, 1959: 22 Progressive Conservative and 8 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and President of the Executive 


(Choyrirtot eet clean ants Sao oO Cee Ce nCre Hon Wain, Ro SHAW nc.ncw Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 

Inch waysnconesssme ere ccemer seins cere Hon. J. Pome MarHeson........ Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 
Minister of IGHeAtIONN. otcc. alate oterersreraiduete 3 Hon. L. Grorce Drewar......... Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 
Minister of Industry and Natural Resources 

and Mimister’o! isheriess....ovesck cose - Hon. Leo F. Rossiter.........-. Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 
Ministeriof leat lt arnscivcteresrle whe cictatets oer taters Hon. Husert B. McNetw....... Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 
Provincial Treasurer, Attorney and Advocate 

(General Mpa ses hcareietete ile cer tat Nys a5 cieroreas loka Hon. Metvin J. McQuarp........ Sept. 16, 1959 (sere: 16” aye 
Provincial Soe ae Meer ge Tou 

Development an inister 0 unicipa 

WNT ALT Arc aearare scat exctcrt evaterthe ca Siavats chokes ae Ne Hon. J. Davip STEWART......... Sept. 16, 1959 res 6 eee 
Minister of Welfare and Labour.............. Hon. Henry W. WEDGE......... Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 


Minister of. Agriculture. cc: - 16% = -evelestte eee Hon. ANDREW B. MacRag,...... Sept. 16, 1960 | Sept. 16, 1960 


Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Government of Nova Scotia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. Maj.-Gen. the Hon. E. C. Plow, Licutenant-Governor 
at Jan. 31, 1962, was commissioned to office Sept. 1, 1958. Lieutenant-Governors since 
Confederation (1867) are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 106. 


The Legislature has 43 members elected for a maximum term of five years. The 
Legislature elected June 7, 1960 is the 47th in Nova Scotia’s history and the 24th since 
Confederation. Premiers since Confederation are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 107. 


The Premier of the province receives a salary of $12,000 per annum and each Cabinet 
Minister a salary of $10,000 per annum. Hach member of the House of Assembly receives 
a sessional indemnity of $3,200 and an allowance of $1,600 for expenses incidental to the 
discharge of his duties. The Leader of the Opposition receives an allowance of $6,000 
in addition to his sessional indemnity. 


17.— Legislatures of Nova Scotia, 1933-69, as at Jam. 31, 1962 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 76, and for 1924-33 in the 
1938 edition, p. 111. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 22, 1933 DEG Osa 3 ort nee ORS CRE RE Arie, Oreo 4 Mar. 1, 1934 May 20, 1937 
June 29, 1937 ETUC S Mere Rano nent SCL Henk EA Oe rOS 4 Mar. 1, 1938 Sept. 19, 1941 
Oct. 28, 1941 LOGAN che etes ticccsn Sacec see ese etee 4 Feb. 19, 1942 Sept. 12, 1945 
Oct. 238, 1945 PAUL Te anton 4 Mes SORiCn Tn ACRE a he man rio tC ee io 4 Mar. 14, 1946 Apr. 27, 1949 
June 9, 1949 UST M SA PAN PINAR a tcicta ais iseier asia mete eect 4 Mar. 21, 1950 Apr. 14, 1953 
May 26, 1953 DANI Ras rOtin AMIR e aos TS Cae arc Nee re = Feb. 24, 1954 Sept. 20, 1956 
Oct. 30, 1956 PRO Daa Mono cine See nee Meccee eee 3 Feb. 27, 1957 Apr. 26, 1960 
June 7, 1960 DAG Cee PINE BEE cians ono Mein an cesta: 1 Feb. 8, 1961 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Jan. 31, 1962. 
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18.—Seventeenth Ministry of Nova Scotia, as at Jan. 31, 1962 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 7, 1960: 27 Progressive Conservative, 15 Liberal and 
1 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 
Premier, Provincial Treasurer, and Minister N 20 
MCAtOne |) sock fhaccchar sche oteaest Hon. R. L. STraNFIELD............ Noy. 20, 1956 (ue 97° oe 
Minister of Highways and Chairman of the : 
Nova Scotia Power Commission.......... fon. GP Ee SMEs th e<icacmsyee e+ Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Attorney General and Minister of Public 
CIM tetas. sVeia) 0 v.«, stats (aio; Sie Giersst:e 4014 e)syer Hoon. Ri. Ac DONAHOES «<6 0:6 6400 « Noy. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 
LLU RSIS ONS is Seth Pale bat penne Si one Sei 16 oynyphowyd Wee ES aceon, Same Aa aar Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing and N 20. 1956 
Minister of Lands and Forests............. Hon. E. D. Haurpurton......... Nov. 20, 1956 (Reve 27° 1959 
Minister of Trade and Industry.............. Elon. (BL. CAs MANSON: 4. See ener feel Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister in 
Charge of Civil Defence... wiiih.s vce. ee NE Hon. N. L. FERGUSSON.......... Novy. 20, 1956 | July 27, 1959 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Public 
COE RE y., SSR Ste BSCE nose Peep ereac Hon. W. S. Kennepy Jonzs..... Apr. 21, 1960 | Oct. 20, 1960 
Minister of Mines and Minister in charge of D 12. 1961 
ube: Liguor Control Act:......0000c cores « Hon. Donaup M. Smrra.......... Oct. 13, 1960 hoes 13’ 1960 
Minister without Portfolio...............00- Hon. Grorcse A. BURRIDGE...... Oct. 13, 1960 |} Oct. 13, 1960 


Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. The Hon. J. Leonard O’Brien, Lieutenant-Governor at Jan. 31, 
1962, was commissioned to office June 6, 1958. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation 
(1867) are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108. 

The Legislature elected June 27, 1960 is the 44th in New Brunswick’s history and the 
17th since Confederation. It has 52 members who are elected for a statutory term of 
five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108. 

The Premier receives $5,000 per annum in addition to the salary for any other port- 
folio he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $7,500 and the amount paid as 
indemnity to each member of the House of Assembly is $2,400 plus an additional $1,200 
allowance for expenses. The Leader of the Opposition receives an additional $3,000 
and the Speaker receives an allowance of $1,000 in addition to the regular indemnity. 


19.—Legislatures of New Brunswick, 1935-60, as at Jan. 31, 1962 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 77, and for 1924-35 in the 
1938 edition, p. 112. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 27, 1935 DUCE Rae Seen o Mays e wiere nace ole ae eereateek Rare 4 Mar. 5, 1936 Oct. 26, 1939 
Nov. 20, 1939 WA] CRRA Daten ca ee, AO ANT Be aC c 5 Apr. 4, 1940 July 10, 1944 
Aug. 28, 1944 TSG e. Sona ath os othe tiated tiers kis dla Se sapere S 4 Feb. 20, 1945 May 18, 1948 
Coiegs 2a CE aad | lo ences Ges BEESON eee cada: 4 Mar. 8, 1949 July 16, 1952 
Sept. 22, 1952 Lorre elas fe silcece avalos bate cco ds sei aasteise 4 Feb. 12, 1953 Apr. 17, 1956 
June 18, 1956 UGGS. irae Sette teactenia st ast. Ae armatensates 4 Feb. 21, 1957 May 19, 1960 
June 27, 1960 LAER Hered tts oe Hoi cod este ninrata s poereciie spats-arats 1 Nov. 17, 1960 


! Life of Legislature not expired at Jan. 31, 1962. 
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20.—T wenty-Third Ministry of New Brunswick, as at Jan. 31, 1962 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 27, 1960: 31 Liberal and 21 Progressive Conservative.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Attorney General.............. Hon. Louis J. RoBIcHAUD........ July 12, 1960} July 12, 1960 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer.............. Hon, GaGy DasBRisayve.,... se: July 12, 1960] July 12, 1960 
Minister of Lands and Mines................ Hon. cis ‘G1 CRoCKBRe:. Jasu.s acl July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
MImistermomEduca tons ss. selitere's%s/<ic's a1c/0)s\\are Hon. Henry G. Irwin.......... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Ministeriof Bublic) Workse sm. asties ooecineie Hon. ANDREW F. RicHarD...... July 12, 1960] July 12, 1960 
Ministeriof A’griculturem: ...2).5... css crcists ies «> Hon. J. Aprimn Levesque....... July 12, 1960] July 12, 1960 
Minister of Health and Social Services...... Hon. George L. Dumont........ July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister oftlabours snack siciielelettelelaclericite Hon. Kennetso J. WeBBER....... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. JosepH E. LEBLANC........ July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Chairman, New Brunswick Electric Power 

Wom MISSION ewan a tees tener cree ets Hon. Donatp HaARpER........... July 12, 1960} July 12, 1960 
Minister of Youth and Welfare.............. Hon. Wituram R. Dourrig........ July 12, 1960 | Nov. 30, 1960 
Minister of Industry and Development...... Hon. Micuet FournIgR.......... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 


Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Government of Quebec consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a bicameral legislature—the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. The 
Hon. Paul Comtois, Lieutenant-Governor at Jan. 31, 1962, was commissioned to office 
Oct. 6, 1961. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation (1867) to 1959 are cited in the 
1960 Year Book, p. 109. 


The Legislative Council has 24 members nominated for life by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. The Legislative Assembly has 95 elected members and, like the 
Legislative Council, has the power to bring forward Bills relating to civil and administra- 
tive matters and to the amendment or repeal of existing laws. A Bill to be approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor must have received the assent of both Houses. Only the Legis- 
lative Assembly can bring forward a Bill requiring the expenditure of public money. The 
maximum life of a Legislature is five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are 
listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 110. 


21.—Legislatures of Quebec, 1935-60, as at Jam. 31, 1962 


Norre.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 78, and for 1924-35 in the 
1938 edition, p. 118. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
WNovedo GS) UGG s/s. vrsisieerea teresa eintrer teatereeiere seers 1 Mar. 24, 1936 June 11, 1936 
Aug. 17, 1936 QO CII, Ae ssecatencttens cake sxoss.a, a1 Mavs yo otevoraratersrcuanensvere 4 Oct , 1936 Sept. 23, 1939 
Oct. 25, 1939 PAIL Re ROTTS GO SOOM Sem ines: men Oe G bs Feb. 20, 1940 June 29, 1944 
FAILS POA? BQO: A on phctete archos: cunreacthatetaysrecamtreiace tulsa 4 Feb , 1945 June , 1948 
July 28, 1948 DEA Ree een 6 CoO OC Oa Homme aren Aa 4 Jan. 19, 1949 May 28, 1952 
July 16, 1952 DAD /. Bloc aheeias otal svan wioahe slow oreemraa te eaciete 4 Nov. 12, 1952 Apr. 25, 1956 
June 20, 1956 DO EET Naas PAS o of Yaete Pavel (ousious Stnbeisle Riess imeccveielsineiats 4 Nov. 14, 1956 Apr. 27, 1960 
June 22, 1960 LEU. Pere secede teres Beis siessselersloiemeispeta Seles ots 1 Sept. 20, 1960 


Life of Legislature not expired at Jan. 31, 1962. 
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22.—Twenty-Third Ministry of Quebec, as at Jan. 31, 1962 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 22, 1960: 51 Liberal, 43 Union Nationale and 1 Independent.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier, Minister of Finance and Minister of 


Federal-Provincial Affairs...............5. Hon. JEAN LOSAGB.. 3... 32.....005 July 6, 1960} Apr. 1, 1961 
Attorney General and Minister of Cultural 

PRIVEE TREO greets» airie's «lslscciase cist a sie accornerereye.<%t Hon. Grorces LapatMg,......... July 6, 1960} Apr. 1, 1961 
CCH OMUADOULS ce crs r eet ete tees ee Hon. REND EVAMME.. 2-8 sc 5eeee. July 6, 1960} July 6, 1960 
MAUMISDEI ON OUT. ous sihs e's bacco ste eeelned Hon. Pau G#Rin-LAJOIE........ July 6, 1960] July 6, 1960 
Minister of Agriculture and Minister of 

POLI ZA ULON se 2.5) oe Sa Sokns st oe uk eee Hon: -Atcmpn CoURCY.......06.+. July 6, 1960} July 6, 1960 
Minister of Natural Resources............... Hon. Rent LEVESQUE............ July 6, 1960} Apr. 1, 1961 
Minister of Provincial Revenue.............. Hon} PAVE HARE: Seen eee ok July 6, 1960} Apr. 1, 1961 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 

NIGUEL A Be Ob Beeb Cb beeeae ae eer meee a on. GERARD COURNOYER....... July 6, 1960} July 6, 1960 
MAGTISCON OLMIROR US 2. ogres ace oes. o age hers ss oe Hon. BERNARD PINARD.......... July 6, 1960] July 6, 1960 
Minister of Family and Social Welfare....... Hon. Emmmen LaFRANCE......... July 6, 1960 | July 6, 1960 
PPEOVINCIAL SCCTCUALY ss cic sss clcce sccccecrce sce Hon. Lionet BERTRAND.......... July 6, 1960] July 6, 1960 
WEMISLCPOMEMCAILD.  ..cctces ccs dteceas ce sent Hon. ALPHONSE COUTURIER...... July 6, 1960 | July 6, 1960 
Minister of Fisheries and Game............. Hon. Girarp D. Livesque...... July 6, 1960} July 6, 1960 
Minister of Industry and Commerce......... Hon. ANDRE ROUSSEAU.......... July 6, 1960] July 6, 1960 
Minister of Lands and Forests.............+ Hon. Bona ARSENAULT........... July 6, 1960] July 6, 1960 
Minister of Public Works.............ec0e00 Hon. René SAINT-PIERRE........ Mar. 28, 1961 | Mar. 28, 1961 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hon. Grorase C. MARLER........ Oct. 8, 1960} Oct. 8, 1960 
Minister of Municipal A ffairs................ Hon, Lucmn Cricut. . ia. «seu oe Dec. 20, 1961 | Dec. 20, 1961 


23.—Members of the Legislative Council of Quebec, as at Jan. 31, 1962 
(According to seniority) 


Date 
Name Division of 

Appointment 

Oe G ROTH orci s e's csc scorns teeleecdoereneea ce es Wei Salaberryrcnecs see oats cee eee selects eee Dec. 23, 1927 
WACTORUDTARCHAND! <'a05.ctuaislajadie ea.e saieldicianstaaaals ISH E410 by Ses ohh ce OMG AO De COMO ABOU obo Apr. 15, 1932 
Hector Larerré (Speaker)..........-.-2eeeeeees Sha dacona ccc oct ete ete as sia: oe: 0j5 01%e sere July 28, 1934 
MEP ARIBMA USO Sree cheer te tere debtor rec ee Shawinigan icsiewictsece cee ae ce sees es satel Jan. 14, 1938 
REESE TP POLES HATS 5 oy larore oipyei0 Bice oiainsevsieisanel ieiscsseusieseciisscu Grandville ees rye occas sere ws seissisisins cs Feb. 16, 1940 
REPRESS NS RITA INT, << ic: ptia's coe leote ereterstaiehcione ape (GOL yess ote pater Foo «oxetey Shs Si Moko cols Oreke wVarapeaYs «a6 Jan. 14, 1942 
RUAN CONNORS cise nis-csacere sien s/c auisiersiee aren rare MilletESleshcciccee cle ieee omieko civic eineciere cisteces Jan. 14, 1942 
RCE NISSTIOR: sis oie aretetets beaters Mauoyete lanes oh varestare oes Medians udiere wc sae. ete odeloeteie «ss Mieraast Feb. 12, 1942 
BORE GATTI PA GSMLING Ts, «.0:0:+:0,8 6s isseia-s « sia/sfs-ayore’a'vinrs'ave sie Weellingtonmecceteece cicinte sa cecrata oie cnicssiacelevstshs Jan. 23, 1946 
RESP ERES SEPLOSTIOR, cobs. 5) fotateze 0: cfoa/ose\ersfaieseloiais ais eiaornrerers SV ACE OTT parese erases Werataas ovens sce ese asks srshapasel Aug. 22, 1946 
IG ERATDUNCARTINDAU s ciacccccniiss socnecs cetiecie dere Wauzon ech teecne caer orecrecracemartecne Aug. 22, 1946 
MMOUAMRMRMNAUD 4... teeth a Oe » nadine de. 016 6 Boes ove OU iret: Bee Atiie, - FP SOOO? ROR eta Aug. 22, 1946 
PEAUEACHAATEDIEG 16 sis c's's 01:0 c/e(ore-nreeee etre tee cette ies Wela Valhere: weasel cossereeicectelsccieiiere July 20, 1952 
SE GRBEL TS OE AM GEIR « etc) toc lef esajofosoboiniese saiejainusys avarere De law uranta yer cow ceciuisicniseseiae cc sbi ta Oct. 8, 1952 
BVORILIY WUASSONG 5 oisic/eveicie'e'o/a sieve: are oveqersiojeieistere! ters RVG PEDUIEM tena eierte’s eleitiloieiaisieterers/o apere cs eie\e Mar. 12, 1953 
PRESTR PASO UCHARD saeyatir, «.atote, « oS/st-ie/ahs oss .01:bj0,0,0.0.8 LSS IGE GOB OREOD Sneatee Oren CHORDIE COO CS Nov. 24, 1954 
PMR PE TA REVIT: « F Sularsiesd orave a ws,c.ciers eed a wierevelstevesere Borelece sostcae ct tats een cirrace ack ota Oct, 19, 1955 
Meet AAS ATEWRE |.) 1, Staal, « ajalb « oiSelels «cls o's ids Bron we Montarvalle ccs cia utersie toca oataintas © eleies edemele Aug. 1, 1956 
PAUIEIN YMA QUIEVDTIS Gury sieis « cjereje a cics ce ts si010 ernest e #0 « FVOUPOMOMU. ce eeitee nets sleletetaahts «Mieke s eeeLsal 7° Oct. 29, 1958 
PASE AILOMCATT. 2. stteets 5 oe.« sana it a ve.se oi0dhe.es's0 POV WOTUMNICL, sa.c oeciss coco eusias s ee Heater Oct. 29, 1958 
PE MMAERES WN OLE. Od iano c acieiccieiee es, 6 aee/oleo-eec. cere Onn Ooh cnc cc vs dle sic eiersiais siacale are ote Salateiess Apr. 8, 1959 


Mar. 30, 1960 
Apr. 27, 1960 
Oct. 8, 1960 


Bedford 
Les Laurentides. 
Inkerman........ 
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Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Government of Ontario consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. The Hon. Justice John Keiller Mackay, Lieutenant-Governor 
at Jan. 31, 1962, was commissioned to office Dec. 30, 1957. Lieutenant-Governors since 
Confederation (1867) are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112. 


The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the province, is composed 
of 98 members elected for a statutory term of five years. Premiers from Confederation 
to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112. 


Besides the regular departments of government, the Niagara Parks Commission, 
the Ontario Municipal Board, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Development Commission, the Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, the Liquor Control Board, the Liquor Licence Board, the Hospital Services 
Commission and The Water Resources Commission have been created. 


Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (RSO 1960, c. 208) each member 
of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of $5,000 and an allowance of $2,000 for 
expenses. In addition, the Speaker receives a special indemnity at the annual rate of 
$3,000 and an expense allowance of $2,000; the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
a special indemnity at the annual rate of $2,000; and the Leader of the Opposition a salary 
of $12,000 per annum. Each member of the Cabinet having charge of a department 
receives the ordinary indemnity as a member of the Legislature in addition to his salary 
as a Minister of the Crown. The salary provided in the Executive Council Act for the 
Premier is $16,000 and for a Cabinet Minister having charge of a department $12,000. 
By the 1956 amendment, every Minister of the Crown in charge of a department, the 
Minister of the Crown who is a member of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, and the Leader of the Opposition receives a representation allowance of $2,000 
per annum. Each Minister without Portfolio, other than the Minister who is a member 
of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission, receives $2,500 salary and $1,000 representation 
allowance per annum, by amendments in 1959 to the Executive Council Act and the 
Legislative Assembly Act, respectively. 


24.—Legislatures of Ontario, 1934-60, as at Jan. 31, 1962 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 79, and for 1924-34 in the 
1938 edition, p. 114. 


Date of 


Bloction Legislature Number Date of Date of 


of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


June 19, 1934 19th 
Oct. 6, 1937 | 20th 
SUG ume LOCO aLS ud. cectee jaca aiecetie era sie eee nee ete 
June 4, 1945 | 22nd 
June 7, 1948 | 28rd 
Nov. 22, 1951 | 24th 
June 9, 1955 | 25th 
June 11, 1959 | 26th 


Feb. 20, 1935 Apr. 9, 1936 
Dec. 1, 1937 June 20, 1943 
Feb. 22, 1944 Mar. 24, 1945 
16, 1945 Apr. 27, 1948 
Feb. 10, 1949 Oct. 6, 1951 
Feb. 21, 1952 May 2, 1955 
Sept. 8, 1955 May 4, 1959 
1 Jan. 26, 1960 1 


OR a | A Roo) | ce, 
= 
< 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Jan. 31, 1962. 
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25.—Seventeenth Ministry of Ontario, as at Jan. 31, 1962 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 11, 1959: 71 Progressive Conservative, 22 Liberal and 
5 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation.) 


Norre.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and President of the Council and [N 8. 1961 

Minister of Education............2.000000: Hon. Joun P. Roparts........... Dec. 22, 1958 Dine 17’ 1959 
Attorney-General and Minister in Charge of \Dec. 17, 

the Department of Insurance.............. Hon. A. Ketso RoBerTs......... Aug. 17, 1955 | Aug. 17, 1955 
Minister without Portfolio................... Hon. CHARnHS DALEY: :.005-cee 00 Aug. 17, 1948 | Nov. 8, 1961 
eISGOE OLMIS WAVE. .2\556 6 ..0.0.050.5:0,0,0,0,0,0,010,0:018 Hon. Wriuuram A. Gooprettow....| Jan. 7, 1946 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Minister of Public Welfare......... Reals et OO RIS bo (CO MCILME nots rec. e Sept. 17, 1948 | Aug. 17, 1955 
Minister of Labour.......... ...| Hon. Wruttram K. WARRENDER....| Jan. 20, 1953 | Nov. 8, 1961 
BBECASATON, 5 d:<is's:cieie'as «ie : 


Hon. James N. ALUAN............ Jan. 5,955 | Apr; 28,1958 
Minister without Portfolio. ..... --| Jan. 20, 1955 | Nov. 8, 1961 


Minister of Travel and Publicity 


Hon. Wriuram M. NIcKLE.. 


Hon. Bryan L. Carucarr, Aug. 17, 1955 | Aug. 17, 1955 


Mansster of Public’ Works... .2..5.....00.0000% Hon. T. Ray CoNNELL........... Nov. 1, 1956 | Dec. 22, 1958 
MnaseRat Ol FELGALG bic. Fe erates eyecare. 0.0% exerae Hon. MatrHew B. Drmonp...... July 18, 1957 | Dec. 22, 1958 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. J. Winrrip SPOONER........ July 18, 1957 | July 23, 1958 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. Freperick M. Cass........ Apr. 28, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Citizen- 

Plater ee tte ede iotls, o/s <'eia,0. 5 /c sn titecnmejge tes Hon. JoHN YAREMKO............. Apr. 28, 1958 | May 26, 1960 
Minister of Energy Resources and Minister of iM 5. 1959 

Economics and Development............... Hon. Rosert W. Macavtay...... May 26, 1958 Gal 15. 1962 
PRR STON NALIN OS vas 5 n osoj cen: ess|nyalesosinineioiennasive ase Hon. GrorGce C. WARDROPE...... Dec. 22, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
MEIBLOR OF LLALISDOLG ..5;. <0) «iste s.eeys 32 een «nseais Hon. H. Lestmt Rowntres.......| Nov. 21, 1960 | Nov. 21, 1960 
Minister without Portfolio................... Hon. ALLAN GROSSMAN........-.. Nov. 21, 1960 | Nov. 21, 1960 
Minister of Agriculture.........5..cc0u0000e% Hon. Wrir1am A. STEWART....... Nov. 21, 1960 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Minister without Portfolio................... Hon. Cuarues §. MacNaueuton.| Nov. 8, 1961 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Minister of Reform Institutions.............. Hon. Irwin HASKETT............ Nov. 8, 1961} Nov. 8, 1961 


Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


In addition to a Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has an Executive Council at present 
composed of 11 members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members elected for a statutory 
term of five years. The Hon. Errick F. Willis, Lieutenant-Governor at Jan. 31, 1962, was 
sworn in on Jan. 15, 1960. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1870) to 1959 
are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 113. Premiers since Confederation are listed in the 
1960 Year Book, p. 114. 


The Premier of the province is paid a salary of $12,000 per annum and each of the 
other members of the Cabinet $10,000. Members of the Legislature are each paid a 
sessional indemnity of $2,667 and an expense allowance of $1,333. The Leader of the 
Opposition is paid an additional amount of $3,500 and the Speaker of the Legislature 
receives an amount double the indemnity and expense allowance of an individual member. 


26.—Legislatures of Manitoba, 1936-59, as at Jan. 31, 1962 


Norse.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 80, and for 1924-36 in the 
1938 edition, p. 115. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Reema Oats 4) DOUHE Aces 5 cea a 5 8 oxo nate a aiaia-n's. ateratetefnfelaiots 5 Feb. 18, 1937 Mar. 13, 1941 
em PEO | DUS, clk wont eets ase aiers.arelea, kia) aca,mameretatoerarene 5 Dec. 9, 1941 Sept. 8, 1945 
Ronee, NEOSy (IDEN eRe. eS, ob oes oes arn, sahrarnisloteionnle 4 Feb. 19, 1946 Sept. 29, 1949 
Rav MIY EOS9 tf IDaeds cn ARE 8s ld a wcin-sseanseelatetenrel 7 Feb. 14, 1950 Apr. 28, 1953 
CELT RS RR Oe eS 5 Feb. 2, 1954 Apr. 30, 1958 
June 16, 1958 5) Oe eof: SR en, Se 2 Oct. 23, 1958 Mar. 31, 1959 
EAU: 81059: |, b 8ZGGIS «42s PON coctinierd «cal aces Sas abetarelerrelerhe 1 June 9, 1959 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Jan. 31, 1962. 
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27.—Fifteenth Ministry of Manitoba, as at Jan. 31, 1962 


(Party standing at latest General Election, May 14, 1959: 36 Progressive Conservative, 11 Liberal and 
10 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Acting Provincial Treasurer....| Hon. Durrerin Rosuin.......... June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Ministerof Publica Works ..2cat oo snieree eleerie= Hon. Jonn W. M. THompson..... June 30, 1958 | Dec. 17, 1959 
Attottetes P Fo Se ee a pie Hon. Sreruine R. Lyon......... June 30, 1958 are 7. ane 
Minister of LiGucation:.crcters ccs esc ec + ve ener Hon. Stewart E. McLean....... June 30, 1958 pues 20, es 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of In- Dec. 17, 1959 

dustry and Commerce.............+0e000- Hon. Epwarp Gurney V. Evans} June 30, 1958 ee 7. 1959 
Ministery of: El ealitiny aac craic cscis ciereceve ee tee Hon. GrorGe JOHNSON.......... June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Minister, ofalua bourne. ..n- ecto «tives, osisrore esere Hons BI CARROL chapicwices oe June 30, 1958 | Dec. 17, 1959 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources....| Hon. CHARLES H. WirNnry....... Aug. 7, 1959 | Aug. 7, 1959 
Minister of Agriculture and Conservation....| Hon. Grores Hurron,.......... Aug. 7, 1959 | Aug. 7, 1959 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon, WALTOR WEtRe-..-c-. stone Nov. 1, 1961 | Nov. 1, 1961 
Minister’ of Welfare tens.decs oeciciscteicre/ereeteion oe Hon. JoHN CHRISTIANSON........ Nov. 1, 1961} Nov. 1, 1961 


Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Government of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Hon. F. L. Bastedo, Lieutenant-Governor at 
Jan. 31, 1962, was commissioned to office Jan. 27, 1958. Lieutenant-Governors since 
Confederation (1905) are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 115. 


The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 55, elected for a 
maximum term of five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 
Year Book, p. 115. 


The Premier receives $9,500 and each Cabinet Minister $8,000 annually in addition 
to a sessional indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition receives $5,000 plus an office 
allowance of $6,000 per annum, the Speaker $2,500 and the Deputy Speaker $1,500. 
The sessional indemnity of a member of the Legislature is $3,200 together with an expense 
allowance of $1,600. Members for the three northernmost constituencies of Cumberland, 
Athabasca and Meadow Lake each receive a $3,500 sessional indemnity and a $1,750 
expense allowance. 


28.—Legislatures of Saskatchewan, 1934-60, as at Jan. 31, 1962 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 81, and for 1924-34 in the 
1938 edition, p. 116. 


Number Date of Date of 


Date of 
of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


Election Legislature 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Jan. 31, 1962. 
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29.—Ninth Ministry of Saskatchewan, as at Jan. 31, 1962 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June oy eet Co-operative Commonwealth Federation and 
17 Liberal. 


Norr.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and President of the Executive 


MM TTICIE ee BN. tcl) ators Rete, sige Vo vies « Sie/s ames Hon WS gp LMOMD Ses tei. ones spore July 10, 1944 | Nov. 7, 1961 
Minister of Mineral Resources............... Hon. J. H. BRocKELBANK........ July 10, 1944] Apr. 1, 1953 
ERO VINGIAL LOASUEEE... <te.< + emasie 60.0.0 + sisjsieis'ess Hon. A. E. BLaKENEY........... Aug. 1, 1960] Nov. 7, 1961 
Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative 

MBE VGIODINOD Gao c dees. tie. « cocid ide voce. smerew Hon. L, F.. McIntosa............ July 10, 1944} Nov. 21, 1961 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Telephones} Hon. C. C. WmiIAMS............. July 10, 1944 (uy ee aes 
Minister of Agriculture.............0.00s0005 Hon lac, Noriurst. ss 0hs ss. Jan. 8, 1946 | Jan. 8, 1946 

- Minister of Natural Resources............... LOM pa Crs INU ATAK  phetg tens cbetet ete Oct. 24, 1952 | July 27, 1956 
Attorney General and Provincial Secretary..| Hon. R. A. WALKER.............. July 27, 1956 ees ane ae 
Minister of Industry and Information........ BION eS ROW Ninsiaie thessarsiseysteicoe July 27, 1956 | Apr. il. 1960 
iMinister-of, Public: Works)... 2.2.6... wees Hons Jews ERB ae te ccs cece 0s July 27, 1956 | Nov. 21, 1961 
Minister of Highways and Transportation...| Hon. C. G. WILLIS............... Aug. 31, 1956 | Aug. 1, 1960 
Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation.} Hon. A. M. NicHoLsoN.......... July 11, 1960 | July 11, 1960 
MamisterOL FIGUCATION. .. 2 ceases scccicccss eee. Hon. O. A. TURNBULL........... July 11, 1960 |] Nov. 7, 1961 
Minister of Public Health................... HonWe GsOAVIES sone ccc. octes Aug. 29, 1960 | Nov. 21, 1961 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Honk, Fe WOOD... counessca- ease Nov. 21, 1961 | Nov. 21, 1961 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of Alberta is composed of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. There are 65 members in the Legislative Assembly, 
elected for a maximum period of five years. The Hon. J. Percy Page, Lieutenant-Governor 
at Jan. 31, 1962, was commissioned to office Dec. 19, 1959. Lieutenant-Governors since 
Confederation (1905) are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 116. Premiers since Confedera- 
tion are listed in the same edition, p. 117. 


Each member of the Legislative Assembly (except the Speaker and the Deputy 
Speaker) receives a sessional indemnity of $3,000 plus $1,500 expense allowance plus $15 
for each day during the session when he is necessarily absent from his ordinary place of 
residence, both tax free. The Speaker’s sessional indemnity is $4,750 plus $2,250 expense 
allowance and the Deputy Speaker’s sessional indemnity is $4,000 plus $2,000 expense 
allowance. Each also receives $15 for each day during the session when he is necessarily 
absent from his ordinary place of residence. The Premier, in addition to the sessional 
indemnity, receives $14,000, other Ministers receive $11,000 and each member of the 
Opposition receives $625; there is no Opposition Leader in the present Legislature. 


30.—Legislatures of Alberta, 1935-60, as at Jan. 31, 1962 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 82, and for 1924-34 in the 
1938 edition, p. 117. 


Date of Number Date of Date of 
Election of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


ee Oe ee 


Legislature 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Jan. 31, 1962. 
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31.—Kighth Ministry of Alberta, as at Jan. 31, 1962 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 18, 1959: 61 Social Credit, 1 Liberal, 1 Progressive Conservative, 
1 Coalition and 1 Independent Social Credit.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and President of Council, Minister of May 31, 1943 
Mines and Minerals and Attorney General 1985 |,Sept. 16, 1952 
Aug. 2, 1955 

Minister of Municipal Affairs................ 1945 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Highways............... 1950 | May 1, 1951 
Minister of Education......... 1952 | Sept. 9, 1952 
Minister of Agriculture.............. 1953 | Jan. 5, 1954 
Minister of Lands and Forests......... 1953 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Public Welfare..............-.00. 1954 | Jan. 5, 1954 
Provincial, Uireasurens. « istec i fapascie’eves ¢ «isisse:s)s 1954 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Public Works). .c..005+00.++s000- 1955 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister without Portfolio.................. 1955 | Aug. 2, 1955 


Minister of Industry and Development and 
Provincial SECrevany:.hete's.cialscels|aiss:<'s-4.0'6 cleus 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Tele- 
DILORES ia einen ara merece citer neice cveresiaiare ore one 


1955 | Sept. 1, 1959 


1955. | Sept. 22, 1959 
1957 | Sept. 18, 1957 


Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Maj.-Gen. the Hon. George Randolph Pearkes, 
Lieutenant-Governor at Jan. 31, 1962, was commissioned to office Oct. 13, 1960. Lieutenant- 
Governors from Confederation (1871) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118. 


The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory term of five years, has 52 members. 
Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118. 


Each member of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
sessional allowance of $3,400 and $1,000 for expenses. There is also paid to each member 
a living allowance of $15 for each day’s attendance at the session and for each Saturday, 
Sunday or holiday that intervenes between two sittings of the House; the allowance of 
$15 in any session is not paid in respect of more than 40 days. Each member also receives 
an allowance of 25 cents per mile of the distance between his place of residence and the 
city of Victoria, reckoning such distance, going and coming, according to the nearest 
mail route. In addition, the Premier receives a salary of $15,000 and each member of 
the Executive Council $12,500. The Leader of the Opposition has a special allowance of 
$3,500 for expenses, the Speaker receives a special allowance of $3,500 and the Deputy 
Speaker an allowance of $1,000. 


32.—Legislatures of British Columbia, 1937-61, as at Jan. 31, 1962 


Norre.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 83, and for 1924-37 in the 
1938 edition, p. 118. 


Date of eae ee Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 1, 1987 Oct. 26, 1937 July 22, 1941 
Oct. 21, 1941 Dec. 4, 1941 Aug. 31, 1945 
Oct. 25, 1945 Feb. 21, 1946 Apr. 16, 1949 


Feb. 3, 1953 Mar. 27, 1953 
Sept. 15, 1953 Aug. 18, 1956 


5 
4 
5 
4 Feb. 14, 1950 Apr. 10, 1952 
1 
4 
4 Feb. 7, 1957 Aug. 3, 1960 
1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Jan. 31, 1962. 
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33.—T wenty-Sixth Ministry of British Columbia, as at Jan. 31, 1962 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 12, 1960: 32 Social Credit, 16 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, and 4 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council and Minis- 


HRS Ore BANCO 550% Ps ole cide Whale ofercicalerartlvcrs. 0G Hon, Wiruam ANnprRew CrcIL Aug. 1, 1952 
IBENINETD 5 a tee nue ache soiact Aug. 1, 1952 |;Aug. 1, 1952 
Feb. 15, 1954 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Municipal Aug. 1, 1952 
Affairs, and Minister of Social Welfare..... Hon. Westry Drewert Buack...| Aug. 1, 1952 ee: 1, 1952 
ar. 20, 1959 

Attorney-General and Minister of Industrial 
Development, Trade, and Commerce..... Hon. Rosperr Witt1AM BonnerR..| Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 28, 1957 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. Ray Gituis WILLISTON...... Apr. 14, 1954 | Feb. 28, 1956 
MMINnIBter OF APTICUILUTC. 2.055. 50nwcccesdancon Hon. Francis Xavier Ricuter..} Nov. 28, 1960 | Nov. 28, 1960 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources..} Hon. WitttaMm KennNerH KigRNAN| Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 18, 1960 
Mininterrol Highways: 2. is ¢..oswleds hid bane Hon. Pamir ArtHUR Gaatarpr..} Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 15, 1955 


Minister of Labour and Minister of Education.| Hon. Lestrz RayMonp Pererson.| Sept. 27, 1956 | Nov. 28, 1960 
Minister of Health Services and Hospital 


ENLANCOMeI ser .h.. Gt. ceca > cate Seth yaante Hon. Eric Cuaries FirzGeraup 
IMVASIITENG « eteee coat kn tekeutee Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 20, 1959 
Minister of Public Works... 0.2. .06.00 20. eee Hon. Wiiu1am NeevaAnps Cu#ant.| Mar. 15, 1955 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Recreation and Conservation and 
Minister of Commercial Transport........ Hon. Earte CatHers Wrestwoon.| Sept. 27, 1956 | Nov. 28, 1960 
Member of Executive Council without Port- 
TOTO 6 Sp acca ARS Ret ore a epee Stet tie Hon. Bupa Hosmer Brown..... | Nov. 28, 1960 | Nov. 28, 1960 


Subsection 11.—Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory.—The Yukon was created a separate Territory in June 1898. 
Provision is made for a local government administered by a Commissioner appointed by 
the Governor in Council. There is an elected Council of seven members (1961), The 
Commissioner administers the Government under instructions from the Governor in 
Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. The Commissioner 
in Council has power to make ordinances dealing with the imposition of local taxes, sale 
of liquor, preservation of game, establishment of territorial offices, maintenance of munici- 
pal institutions, issue of licences, incorporation of companies, solemnization of marriage, 
property and civil rights, and generally all matters of a local nature in the Territory. 
The seat of local government is Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE YUKON TERRITORY 
(as at Jan. 31, 1962) 


(At Jan. 31, 1962 the Government consisted of an appointed Commissioner and a Council of seven members 
elected in 1961 for a three-year term. The Council elects its own Speaker.) 


MOTT ISSTONNON eM Goatees  ephclexcpeyst ot Siotang vais\a bi bia eh Ra coue ode ay euater susan orelensiss Ogiwiaierara suas F. H. Cottins 

Members of Council— 
CRTIMACKS> KAUAHO irs cto cy ote eleras erate ce saserei e's sinus etrcteincele aire evoravatele evereroereisrersie-r eels J. Livesey (Speaker) 
Walerson§ : - Pete se sales ak oets seaside See Melee tls 2 cscdiss is WeiAs cles Sets na Ain da aise» G. O. SHaw 
MAY Gin. ssta ove age 20 te Tete eS oe ae tile 5 MAE NRO ee Tie a no she Stoeeh Meee oe ets R. L. Mc Kamey 
Watson AKG. Sarnct ona cee aOR eR aes eRe ho ee one te Pewee meee a ee camer D. TayLor 
Wihitehorscsllast wee, Sar. raverrocres «: Metasiiabietees Seas bias okig e's eae Dnigee tn «oe 26 Herpert FE. Boyp 
WHEIGGHIORSO: INOLUIL. tareiaty ste larrtc arecetovatn eceucuneraie'a cis's aca cremmiste,ce pobecohverelcieiciers + svs-s sunis/ 9 K. McKinnon 
Wihhitehorse Wests). Abe ce oe Oak. Bae Duca ae telorere Diet aatee soa We oelaistals oe teats « J. Watr 

Officers of Council— 
GGT, Sh, SAREE SON RL SERPS 2 ee 28 Ol n.ra a SRA oolelete area epi tree H. J. Taytor 
OzaleAAVASEE: ah «,<, a stat eters seseb plata ese ebptaets (orate, «seb slolere stale ete inisicle, otere Sissies: 6 Vacant 


The Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, has the responsibility for the general administration of the natural resources 
of the Yukon Territory, except game. The Department maintains lands and mining 
offices at three points in the Territory. Other departments and agencies of the Federal 
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Government, including the Department of Justice, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
the Departments of National Defence, Citizenship and Immigration, Mines and Technical 
Surveys, National Revenue, Transport, Post Office, Agriculture, Fisheries, Public Works 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commission also maintain offices in the Yukon 
Territory.* 


Northwest Territories.—As reconstituted on Sept. 1, 1905, these comprise: (1) all 
that part of Canada north of the 60th parallel of north latitude, except the portions 
thereof within the Yukon Territory and the Provinces of Quebec and Newfoundland; and 
(2) the islands in Hudson Bay, James Bay and Ungava Bay, except those islands within 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


The Northwest Territories Act (RSC 1952, c. 331) provides for the appointment of 
a Commissioner to administer the government of the Territories under instructions given 
from time to time by the Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. As a matter of practice, the appointment is held by the Deputy 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. The Northwest Territories Act, 
as amended, also provides for a Council of nine members, four of whom are elected in the 
Mackenzie District and five of whom are appointed by the Governor in Council. The 
Commissioner in Council has legislative powers respecting such matters as direct taxation, 
establishment and tenure of Territorial offices, municipal institutions, controverted elec- 
tions, licences, incorporation of companies, property and civil rights, administration of 
justice, game, education, hospitals and generally all matters of a local or private nature. 
The Council meets once each year in the Territories and at least once each year in Ottawa, 
which is the seat of government. The resources, except game, remain under the control 
of the Federal Government. The administration of legislation passed by the Commissioner 
in Council and the management of resources under federal legislation are conducted by 
the Northern Administration Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. Administrative offices are located at a number of centres in the Territories 
including Fort Smith, Yellowknife, Hay River, Inuvik and Frobisher Bay. 


COUNCIL OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
(as at Jan. 31, 1962) 


Commissioner... .5.o cc cus ester ns ere os R. G. Rosertson 
Deputy Commissioner.................... W. G. Brown 
Members of the Council— 

Appointed eyiinaw isola tain heb cuter ears W. G. Brown, D. M. Coorrcan, L. A. DESROCHERS, 

H. M. Jones and I. Norman SmitH 

Wile cted i ccsecserseiie sees sy Se eevee eis eee A. P. Carey, E. J. Gauu, J. W. Goopatt and K. H. Lana 
Officers of the Council— 

SOOLCtary’ «e/cje:5 s<vs,010:0.0.6 0/0in ole errata ols ae G. A. MacKInnon 

egal Adviser ic cnsieisticess conten acces E. R. Orson 


Section 3.—Municipal Government} 


The British North America Act of 1867 placed municipal government in Canada 
under the control of the provincial legislatures. The powers and responsibilities of munici- 
palities are those delegated to them by statutes passed by their respective provincial 
legislatures. Some of these statutes apply to all municipalities within a province, some 
to a certain type or group and many to one municipality only. The types of municipal 
organization in existence, and the nature of the municipal services provided, vary greatly 

* Further information on officials of various Federal Government departments serving Yukon Territory may 


be obtained from the Director, Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Ottawa. 


t Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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from region to region and are adjusted from time to time to meet changing needs and 
conditions. In very general terms, municipalities have the power to raise revenue locally 
and to borrow, and have the responsibility of providing local government services. 


In addition to the well-known types of organized municipalities—cities, towns, villages, 
counties, etc.—there are various other forms of local government organization. Certain 
municipal government bodies encompass a number of municipalities or parts of municipal- 
ities. For example, special district authorities (greater water and sewerage districts, 
drainage and irrigation districts and health units) may provide services to a number of 
municipalities. Similarly, metropolitan government authorities provide certain services 
to a number of area municipalities. In some provinces, the more sparsely settled areas do 
not have organized municipalities. Instead, they are divided into local improvement 
districts, local government districts or special areas in which the local government services 
are administered by officials appointed by the provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs. 


The major local revenue source available to municipalities is the taxation of real 
property. It is supplemented in varying degrees by taxation of personal property, business, 
persons (poll taxes) and tenants. In two provinces municipalities may levy an amusement 
tax, in four they may impose sales taxes on specific commodities, and in Quebec most 
cities have been granted the right to levy a general sales tax. Miscellaneous general 
revenue is derived from licences, permits, rents, concessions, franchises and fines. Most 
urban municipalities of any size operate utilities for the provision of water and, in many 
instances, electricity, gas, transportation, telephone and other services. These sometimes 
provide surplus funds that may become available to help pay for other municipal services. 
On the other hand, expenditures of municipalities often include provision for the deficits 
of their utilities and enterprises. 


In differing degrees and with varying provincial assistance, municipalities are respon- 
sible for the following services: protection to persons and property through police and fire 
forces, courts and local gaols, and inspection services; roads and streets; sanitation; certain 
health and welfare services; and some recreation and other community services. In most 
provinces, municipalities are responsible for levying and collecting local education taxes 
on property on behalf of the local schools, and often for borrowing capital funds for school 
construction. Local administrative responsibility for education lies with boards of trustees 
separate from the councils that govern municipalities (except Alberta; see p. 89). 


All provinces give some form of financial assistance to their municipalities. This 
may be in the form of monetary grants, such as unconditional subsidies which may be 
spent as the municipalities see fit, or grants in aid of specific services which are the munici- 
pal responsibility. The provinces may also make loans to municipalities for capital 
purposes or guarantee the bonds issued by the municipalities. Other forms of indirect 
assistance are the resumption by the provincial governments of responsibilities formerly 
delegated to the municipalities and the extension of municipal taxing privileges into what 
were formerly considered to be provincial revenue fields. The provinces also provide 
various technical and consultative services to their municipalities. 


The following paragraphs describe municipal organization in each province and the 
Territories as at Jan. 1, 1961. In Table 34 (which gives the number of each type of 
municipality in each province) all fully incorporated cities, towns and villages are regarded 
as ‘urban’ municipalities. 


Newfoundland.—The Province of Newfoundland has two cities—St. John’s and 
Corner Brook. A number of the province’s many settlements have been organized into 
33 towns, four rural districts, three local improvement districts and 43 local government 
communities. The towns, rural districts and local improvement districts operate under 
the Local Government Act; towns and rural districts have elected councils and local 
improvement districts have appointed trustees. Local government communities estab- 
lished under the Community Councils Act in the smaller settlements have limited powers 
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and functions. There are no rural municipalities in the usual sense. Only about one-fifth 
of 1 p.c. of the total area is municipally organized. Municipalities are supervised by the 
Department of Municipal Affairs and Supply. 


Prince Edward Island.—In this island province, one city and seven towns have 
been incorporated under special Acts and 16 villages have been established under the 
Village Services Act. There is no municipal organization for the remainder of the province 
although it is divided into school sections which have elected school boards. 


Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of the 
province. The three cities operate under special charters and special legislation. Thirty- 
nine towns operate under the Town Incorporation Act but there are no municipalities 
incorporated as villages. Cities and towns are independent of counties. The rural area 
is divided into 18 counties which, in themselves, do not represent units of local government. 
However, 12 of these counties each comprise one municipality and the other six each 
comprise two municipalities, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. Supervision of muni- 
cipalities is exercised through the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


New Brunswick.—This province is divided into 15 counties which are incorporated 
municipalities and have direct powers of local self-government as rural municipalities, 
although certain of their powers often apply in both rural and urban municipalities. The 
six cities have special charters and the 20 towns operate under the Towns Incorporation 
Act. There is also one village. There are 62 local improvement districts and 12 commis- 
sions within the counties but outside the cities, towns and villages; these have been in- 
corporated for the provision of limited municipal services. The Department of Municipal 
Affairs exercises supervision. 


Quebec.—Municipal divisions in Quebec embrace the more thickly settled areas com- 
prising about one-third of the province and the remainder is governed by the province 
as ‘territories’. The organized area is divided into 74 county municipalities which are 
divided again into local municipalities and designated as village, township or parish 
municipalities or simply as municipalities. The counties as such have no direct powers of 
taxation. Funds to finance the services falling within their jurisdiction are provided by 
the municipalities forming part thereof. Parts of some counties are not yet organized 
into incorporated units of local government, being in outlying areas and having little or 
no population. There are 337 villages and 1,116 townships and parishes. A small number 
of these are independent of the counties in which they are located. The Municipal Code 
governs local municipalities and the 55 cities and 168 towns have special Acts. The 
supervision and assistance of municipalities is through the Department of Municipal 
Affairs and the Quebec Municipal Commission. Municipal statistics are gathered by the 
Quebec Bureau of Statistics. 


The Montreal Metropolitan Corporation was created in 1959 and was granted all 
the powers and functions of the former Montreal Metropolitan Commission (created in 
1921) and certain additional ones. The Corporation is administered by a council of 
representatives from the City of Montreal and 14 area municipalities. It exercises certain 
financial authority over these area municipalities, including approval of borrowings, and 
if any area, municipality is unable to meet its obligations the Corporation may levy assess- 
ments on the other area municipalities until such time as the aided municipality can 
fulfil its own obligations. The Corporation may, with a municipality’s consent, borrow 
in its own name on the municipality’s behalf but all area municipalities and the City of 
Montreal are jointly and severally liable for such loans. The Corporation is authorized 
to undertake and finance the planning of metropolitan roads and in due course it expects 
to take on more of the functions of an over-all metropolitan administration. 


The County of Laval was replaced in March 1959 by the Interurban Corporation of 
Jesus Island in order to facilitate solution of inter-municipal problems on the island, 
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Ontario.—Slightly more than one-tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally organized 
and the remainder is governed entirely by the provincial government. The older settled 
section of the province is divided into 48 counties, five of which are united with others 
for administrative purposes. Each county, although it is an incorporated municipality, is 
comprised of the towns, villages and townships situated within its borders and these 
provide its revenue. There are 30 cities, 157 towns, 156 villages, 574 townships and 20 
improvement districts in the province. Some of each are located in the northern districts 
which are not organized into counties. Supervisory control of municipalities is exercised 
by the Department of Municipal Affairs and the Ontario Municipal Board under the 
Municipal Act and other Acts governing aspects of municipal government. 

The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto encompasses one city, four towns, three 
villages and five townships. It has been in existence since Jan. 1, 1954. The council is a 
federation of the 13 area municipalities and the councillors represent those municipalities. 
The chairman of the council is elected by the councillors and need not be a councillor. 
The council has jurisdiction over assessments, water works, sewerage works, metropolitan 
road systems, transit, municipal housing developments, community planning, parks and 
recreation areas, the Court House and certain health and welfare services. It also controls 
a unified metropolitan police force and a metropolitan licensing commission. The expendi- 
tures are financed by a levy apportioned among the area municipalities. All borrowing 
of the area municipalities for capital purposes is done by the Municipality of Metro- 
politan Toronto. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has six cities, which derive their powers from special Acts 
and do not come under the supervision of the Department of Municipal Affairs. The 
Department supervises the 35 towns, 37 villages and 112 rural municipalities under the 
Municipal Act. There are local government districts in settled areas not within municipal- 
ities where the province has placed a resident administrator to carry out the functions of 
a municipal council. The unorganized areas are the direct responsibility of the provincial 
government. 

The Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg has been in existence since Nov. 
1, 1960. Its councilis separate and distinct from those of the 16 area municipalities. The 
councillors are elected as individuals from ten new districts, each containing approximately 
the same number of voters. The council has jurisdiction over planning, zoning, land 
development, assessments, arterial roads, water supply, sewage disposal, transit and other 
services. It borrows money only for its own undertakings and leaves to its area munici- 
palities the responsibility for welfare, police, fire protection and other services. Its ex- 
penditures are financed by a proportion of the business and other taxes levied on industrial 
or commercial property by the area municipalities and by a uniform levy on the equalized 
assessment of all taxable real property in the area municipalities. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers from general 
Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. There are 11 cities, 
110 towns, 369 villages and 296 rural municipalities. The area so organized consists of 
most of the southern two-fifths of the province; the remainder of this portion is administered 
for local purposes by the province in unincorporated local improvement districts. The 
northern three-fifths is sparsely populated and without local government, although some 
municipal services are provided by the province through operation of the Northern Admin- 
istrative Area. Municipalities are supervised by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Alberta.—The whole province of Alberta is under some type of municipal organization. 
The province has an Act applying to each type of municipality and under these Acts the 
Department of Municipal Affairs supervises the 10 cities, 88 towns, 161 villages, 31 muni- 
cipal districts and 17 counties. The latter administer schools as well as municipal services. 
Municipal government for the 49 improvement districts and two special areas is provided 
by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 
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British Columbia.—Less than one-half of 1 p.c. of the area of British Columbia is 
organized into municipalities. Additional small areas have sufficient population to require 
administration of local activities by the provincial government. There are 32 cities, three 
towns, 58 villages and 30 districts; the latter are chiefly rural municipalities, except for 
those adjacent to the principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver which are largely urban 
in character. It should be emphasized, however, that the application of the name ‘city’ is 
somewhat different from the commonly accepted meaning, in that several of them have 
populations of fewer than 1,000 and perhaps one-half or more would not normally be 
incorporated as cities in another province. Municipalities are supervised by the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—There are two cities, Whitehorse and Dawson, 
and one unincorporated town, Mayo, in the Yukon Territory and two municipal districts, 
Yellowknife and Hay River, in the Northwest Territories, all of which provide some 
municipal services to their local areas. These are not shown in Table 34. 


34.— Official Designation and Statistical Classification of Municipalities, by Province, 
as at Jan. i, 1961 


Item Nfld. | P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total 


OrrictaL DrsiGNaTIoNn! 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Local municipalities........ 85 24 66 1163 | 1,677 938 191 786 307 123 4,313 
Metropolitan corporations. . One aiate ane 508 1 1 1 wa oats ane 8 
Gillean een tance ani 2 1 8 6 55 80 6 11 10 82 156 
TOWNS SS coeds ates 404 if 89 20 168 157 85 110 88 8 667 
Villagesins ste. Ban tateed 435 16 ANE 1 837 156 87 869 161 58 1,178 
HRT OLS are cere icine oGS) aa 24 893 | 1,116 947 1128 2969 4810 80 }| 2,309 

Quebec and Ontario counties} _ ... se ee 6 7512 38 a8 a 13 fee 113 
Totals, Incorporated 

Municipalities......... 85 24 66 116 | 1,752 976 191 786 307 123 4,426 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION? 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Municipalities in Metropoli- 


tan Areas!3,,........... 2 3 5 76 38 15 11 19 169 
Wrbdn xe. ash eee eee 2 A 2 8 60 22 8 6 if 110 
IRA IO See COCA SCO OO co 5 1 2 16 16 7 6 12 59 


Other urban municipalities. . 83 24 40 24 501 322 71 490 253 86 1,894 


Other rural municipalities. . e0 were 23 87 | 1,100 578 105 296 43 18 2,250 
PACU RICH Bogor aba GOO eae ie fer Be ABE §5u4 eh aay aoe an 65 
OER races ore “a6 380 23 8? | 1,100 $23 105 296 43 18 2,195 

Quebec and Ontario counties}... ae ) Bos 75 38 se aa ee 113 
Totals, Incorporated 

Municipalities......... 85 24 66 116 | 1,752 976 191 786 307 123 4,426 
1 Municipalities grouped according to their official nomenclature, which is roughly indicative of size and nature 

(see footnote 6). 2 Municipalities grouped under the classification devised by the Dominion-Provincial 

Conferences on Municipal Statistics, designed to bring municipalities into comparable groups for statistical presen- 

tation. 3 Includes 62 local improvement districts and 12 commissions. 4 Designated by the province 

as towns (33), rural districts (4) and local improvement districts (3); all operate under the same Act. 5 Classi- 
fied by the province as ‘community councils’. 6 Rural municipalities are designated by different names in 
different provinces. 7 Includes 20 improvement districts. 8 Includes 3 units of self-government known 

as ‘suburban municipalities’; excludes the unincorporated local government districts. 9 Excludes the 12 

unincorporated local improvement districts. 10 Includes 17 county municipalities; excludes the 49 unincor- 

porated improvement districts and 2 special areas. Excludes the 2 unincorporated local districts. 12Jn- 
cludes the Interurban Corporation of Ile Jésus. 13 Includes municipalities shown wholly or partly in metro- 


politan areas by the 1956 Census, with revisions to date to take care of annexations, etc. Included in urban are the 
Montreal Metropolitan Corporation, the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto and the Metropolitan Corporation 
of Greater Winnipeg. 14 Classified by provincial authorities as suburban and semi-urban. 
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Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Royal Commissions 


Federal Royal Commissions Established.—Royal Commissions established from 
Jan. 1, 1961 to Jan. 31, 1962 under Part I of the Federal Inquiries Act are given here in 
continuation of those previously reported in the Year Books beginning with the 1940 
edition, pp. 1108-1110. Any Commissions established between Jan. 31, 1962 and the date 
of going to press will be found in an Appendix to this volume. 


Date 
Nature of Commission Chief Commissioner Established 
To inquire into and report upon the existing facilities and Hon. Emmett M. Haty.... June 20, 1961 


the future need for health services for the people of 
Canada and the resources to provide such services. 


To inquire into and report upon the suitability of the scope, WRNwST CG... se... July 17, 1961 
basic principles and provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and the regulations thereunder and the 
manner of operating thereunder. 


To inquire into and report upon the structure and methods The Hon. Mr. Chief Justice 
of operation of the Canadian financial system. Dana Harris Porter.. Oct. 18, 1961 


Reports of Federal Royal Commissions.—Reports of federal Royal Commissions 
issued during the year 1961 were as follows. 


Royal Commission on Transportation, established June 8, 1959: Vol. 1, Mareh 1961. Ottawa 1961. 93p. $1.25. 
(Cat. No. ZI-1959/3-1). 


Royal Commission on Government Organization, established Sept. 16, 1960: first report on progress, April 1961. 
Ottawa 1961. 20p. 35 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-1). 


Royal Commission on the Automotive Industry, established Aug. 2, 1960: Ottawa, April 1961. 110 p. $2. 
(Cat. No. Z1-1960/1). 


“OI aes on Publications, established Sept. 16, 1960: Ottawa, May 1961. 2638p. $3. (Cat. No. Z1- 


Provincial Royal Commissions.—The following provincial Royal Commissions 
were established during the year 1961. 


Chief Date 
Province and Nature of Commission Commissioner or Chairman Established 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
To inquire into the trucking industry........ ARTHUR JOHNSON adoalice scescs eens Sept. 12, 1961 
Prince Epwarp IsnAnp 
To inquire into electoral reform........... SS His Hon. Judge J. S. DesRocuss.... Jan. 10, 1961 
Nova Scorta 
On hydro-electric power development, Gold Russert McINNES......+0-sceeees0s June 9, 1961 
River, County of Lunenburg. 
New Brunswick 
To inquire into problems existing in the field of JOHN! Lip DH URSCH..adec sissies sirecvese May 9, 1961 
higher education in New Brunswick. 
QUEBEC 
To make an inquiry upon the general adminis- His Hon. Judge Victor CHABOT..... Nov. 8, 1961 
tration of l’Hépital Jean Talon. 
To make an inquiry upon the general adminis- Buisition: JOHAN EMG Rs sce ccieiise tere Nov. 8, 1961 
tration of La Corporation de 1’ Hdépital 
Général Fleury. 
To make an inquiry upon the general adminis- His Hon. JEAN TELUER............6 Nov. 8, 1961 


tration of 1’ Hépital St-Michel. 
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Provincial Royal Commissions.—concluded 


Date 
Province and Nature of Commission Commissioner or Chairman Established 
ONTARIO 
To inquire into and report upon the relations HH.’ Car, GorpenBEeRG........0. 22h June 27, 1961 


between labour and management in the 
construction industry in Ontario. 


To inquire into and report upon the administra- Hon. Witrrip D. Roac#............ Dec. 11, 1961 
tion of certain public affairs in the Province 
of Ontario. 
MAnrIToBA 
*To inquire into and report upon all matters in The Hon. Mr. Justice GrorGe FE. June 29, 1960 
any way contributing to, or resulting from, TRITSCHLER. 


or connected with the strike of the plant 
employees of Brandon Packers Limited at 
Brandon, Man., and to investigate and 
make recommendations arising from the 
foregoing inquiry upon the methods by 
which peaceful industrial relations may be 
enhanced in Manitoba. 


BrrrisH COLUMBIA 


*To review evidence submitted to the late His Hon. CHArtes Witt1AM Morrow Jan. 21, 1960 
~ Hon. Gordon McG. Sloan, Forest Advisor 
re tree farm licences. 


*To inquire into, assess and report upon the Dr. Henry Forbes ANGUS......... Feb. 8, 1960 
operation of the Department of Com- 
mercial Transport Act and other ancillary 
legislation enacted in 1959. 


To inquire into the need, if any, for a revision Hon. JoHN VALENTINE CLINE........ Jan. 27, 1961 
of the expropriation statutes of the province 
and matters related thereto. 


To inquire into the provisions for conservation Dr. Henry Forsrs ANGUS......... Dec. 19, 1961 
of fish in relation to the operation of the 
British Columbia Power Commission’s 
power plant on the Puntledge River. 


PART III.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT} 


A special article presenting information on the administration and control of the 
financial affairs of the Federal Government appears in the 1956 Year Book at pp. 101-107. 


Section 1.—Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc. 


The following paragraphs indicate the functions of the various departments of 
government and the special boards and commissions in connection with the work of 
government. 


Though it is not possible, owing to the limitations of space, to enumerate in this 
Section the details of each service or the divisions or sections of all departments, the 
main branches are given along with those services that differ in some quality from the 
larger class of subjects handled by a department. The work of many of these departments 
and boards is given in detail in later Chapters of this volume. The Index will be useful 
in locating required information. 


*This Royal Commission was appointed in 1960 but was omitted from the list for that year published in the 
1961 Canada Year Book. 

jf As at Jan. 31, 1962; any major changes taking place between that date and the time of going to press will be 
carried in an Appendix to this volume. 
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Department of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (SC 1868, ¢. 53) and 
undertakes work on all phases of agriculture. Research and experimentation are carried out by 
the Research Branch; the maintenance of standards and protection of products by the Production 
and Marketing Branch; reclamation and development by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Administration; security and price stability 
policies are administered under the Prairie Farm Assistance Administration and the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board. The Farm Credit Corporation, the Canadian Wheat Board and the Board of 
Grain Commissioners are responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in 1944 by amendment 
of the Aeronautics Act. The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air 
services in Canada and for advising the Minister in the exercise of his duties and powers under the 
Act in all matters relating to civil aviation. The regulatory function relates to Canadian air 
services within Canada and abroad, and to foreign air services operating into Canada. It involves 
the licensing of all such services and the subsequent regulation of the licensees in respect of their 
economic operation and the provision of service to the public. The Board reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Transport. 


Auditor General’s Office.—This Office originated in 1878 (SC 1878, c. 7) and currently 
functions under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Auditor General is 
responsible for examining accounts relating to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and to public prop- 
erty, and for reporting annually to the House of Commons the results of his examinations. He 
also audits the accounts of various Crown corporations and other instrumentalities. 


Board of Broadcast Governors.—This Board was established pursuant to the Broadcasting 
Act assented to on Sept. 6, 1958 and is responsible for the regulation of radio and television broad- 
casting in Canada. This regulatory function includes the establishment and operation of networks 
of broadcasting stations, the activities of public and private broadcasting stations in Canada and the 
relationship between them. Applications for licences to establish new broadcasting stations and 
for changes in conditions of existing licences or changes in the ownership or share structure of 
licensees are referred to the Board by the Department of Transport for a recommendation to the 
Minister of Transport. The Board consists of three full-time members and twelve part-time 
members and reports to Parliament through the Minister of National Revenue. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—Constituted in 1912 under the Canada Grain Act, now the 
Canada Grain Act, 19830 (RSC 1952, c. 25), the Board of Grain Commissioners provides general 
supervision over grain handling in Canada by licensing elevator operators, inspecting and weighing 
grain en route to and shipped from terminal elevators, and other services. The Board, comprising 
a Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners, has authority to inquire into any matter relating 
to the grading and weighing of grain, deductions for dockage or shrinkage, deterioration of any 
grain during storage or treatment, unfair or discriminatory operation of a grain elevator, etc. The 
Board publishes its regulations in the Canada Gazette and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Agriculture. 


Board of Transport Commissioners.—The powers of this Board, which was organized as 
the Board of Railway Commissioners in 1904, have been extended from time to time until today it 
has regulatory and judicial functions dealing with almost all aspects of railway activity including 
location, construction and operation of lines, rates and charges. It is also entrusted with the 
regulation of other transportation and communication agencies, including express companies, tele- 
graph companies, telephone companies other than those provincially or municipally controlled, 
international bridges and tunnels and inland shipping. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Government Specifications Board.—This is an interdepartmental body composed 
of the Deputy Heads of 24 Federal Government departments and agencies. The Board operates 
under the auspices of the National Research Council through the medium of committees in which 
government and industry co-operate on a voluntary basis. The Board prepares specifications in 
commodity fields and for materials, processes and equipment required by government agencies, 
and arranges for necessary testing and research. An Index of Specifications is available on request 
to the CGSB Secretary, National Research Council, Ottawa. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—This Commission, established in 1933 by amendments to 
the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), replaced the Board of Pension Commissioners, the first organ- 
ization created to deal solely with war pensions for service in Canada’s Armed Forces. The Com- 
mission’s main function is the administration of the Pensions Act under which it adjudicates upon 
all claims for pension in respect to disability or death arising out of service in Canada’s Armed 
Forces. It consists of eight to twelve Commissioners and up to five ad hoc Commissioners 
appointed by the Governor in Council. Its chairman has the rank and powers of a deputy head of 
a department and the Commission reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 
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Chief Electoral Office.—This Office was established in 1920 under the provisions of the Domin- 
ion Elections Act, now the Canada Elections Act (RSC 1960, c. 39, and amendments thereto), 
and is responsible for the conduct of all federal elections as well as the elections of members of 
the Northwest Territories Council and of the Yukon Territory Council. In addition, it conducts 
any vote taken under the Canada Temperance Act. The Chief Electoral Officer reports to 
Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration.—This Department was constituted in 
December 1949 (RSC 1952, c. 67) and came into existence on Jan. 18, 1950 under the Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration. Most departmental work is carried on through four branches. 
The Canadian Citizenship Branch assists governmental and non-governmental agencies engaged or 
interested in facilitating the adjustment and integration of newcomers and in making Canadians 
conscious of their privileges and responsibilities as citizens. The Canadian Citizenship Registration 
Branch administers the Canadian Citizenship Act and is the custodian of all records under that 
Act and all Naturalization Acts previously in force. The Immigration Branch administers the 
Immigration Act and Regulations and is responsible for the selection, examination and movement 
of immigrants, the exclusion or deportation of undesirables and the settlement or establishment of 
immigrants in Canada. The activities of the Indian Affairs Branch include management of all 
Indian affairs. Its organization consists of a headquarters office at Ottawa, a regional supervisory 
staff, and 89 local agencies in the field. 


The Minister of Citizenship and Immigration is responsible to Parliament for the National 
Film Board, the National Library, the Public Archives and the National Gallery of Canada. 


Civil Service Commission.—The Civil Service Commission of Canada dates from the Civil 
Service Act of 1908. Under this Act the Commission was given the responsibility of applying, 
wherever possible, the principle of appointment by merit in filling permanent positions within 
departmental headquarters at Ottawa, termed the ‘‘inside service’. The Civil Service Act of 
1918 extended the competitive system of appointments to cover the outside as well as the inside 
service and temporary as well as permanent appointments. It also gave the Civil Service Commis- 
sion various other responsibilities in the field of personnel administration including responsibility 
for promotion, for classification of positions and for recommending rates of pay. 


The Civil Service Act of 1961, which came into force on Apr. 1, 1962, has three main features. 
First, it preserves the independence of the Civil Service Commission and carries forward and 
strengthens all the fundamental principles of the merit system. Secondly, it clarifies the role of 
the Civil Service Commission in those other areas of personnel administration with which it is 
concerned but which do not bear directly upon the merit system. Thirdly, it confers on staff asso- 
ciations the right to be consulted on matters which have to do with remuneration and conditions of 
employment. 


The Act applies to about 130,000 employees in all the departments and certain agencies of 
government and this constitutes the ‘‘civil service’’ within the legal meaning of that term. The 
“public service’ is defined as those departments and agencies which are listed in Schedule A of 
the Public Service Superannuation Act and which embrace about 180,000 employees including the 
130,000 under the Civil Service Act. This definition of public service does not include certain 
Crown corporations. 


‘The Civil Service Commission, which is responsible only to Parliament and not to the executive 
government, consists of three members, one of whom ischairman. Each member of the Commission 
is appointed by the Governor in Council for a term of ten years and has the rank and standing of a 
deputy minister. The Commission has a staff of over 700 persons located in its headquarters at 
Ottawa and in its field offices at St. John’s, Nfld., Halifax, N.S., Moncton, N.B., Saint John, N.B., 
Quebec, Que., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., London, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., Saska- 
toon, Sask., Edmonton, Alta., Calgary, Alta., Vancouver, B.C., and Victoria, B.C. 


Department of Defence Production.—This Department was established on Apr. 1, 1951 
under the provisions of the Defence Production Act (RSC 1952, c. 62, as amended). Under this 
Act the Minister is given, with certain exceptions, authority to buy defence supplies and construct 
defence projects required by the Department of National Defence. The Minister may, if authorized 
by the Governor General in Council, undertake for an associated government anything he may 
undertake for the Canadian Government. In addition, all powers, duties and functions that there- 
tofore were vested in the Minister of Trade and Commerce under any contract, agreement, lease or 
other writing entered into pursuant to the Department of Munitions and Supply Act, 1939, or the 
Defence Supplies Act, 1950, are vested in the Minister of Defence Production. 


Broadly, the Department’s functions are to procure military goods, to construct defence instal- 
lations and to organize industry for defence as required on behalf of the Department of National 
Defence, other government departments, and associated governments; to promote the expansion 
of defence production facilities and the development of defence-supporting industries, particularly 
of strategic resources important for the defence of Canada and its allies; and to ensure adequate 
supplies of essential materials and services for defence requirements. The main procurement 
units of the Department are five production branches—Aircraft, Armament, Electronics, Machine 
Tool and Shipbuilding—and a General Purchasing Branch. Major offices for foreign procurement 
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are located at London, England, and Washington, U.S.A.; the General Purchasing Branch has 
14 district purchasing offices located throughout Canada for local or urgent procurement. In 
addition, there are various service branches which include Administration, Comptroller’s, Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, Financial Adviser’s, Industrial Security, Legal, and Secretary’s. The 
Emergency Supply Planning Branch is responsible for planning economic controls for a national 
emergency. 


The following Crown companies report to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion: Canadian Arsenals Limited, Canadian Commercial Corporation, Crown Assets Disposal 
Corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, and Polymer Corporation Limited. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute 
in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (SC 1918, c. 43). In 1948 this statute, which 
had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (RSC 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by the 
Statistics Act (RSC 1952, c. 257); it was amended by SC 1952-53, c. 18, assented to Mar. 31, 1953. 


The function of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is to compile, analyse and publish statistical 
information relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general condition of the 
people and to conduct a census of population and agriculture of Canada as required under the Act. 


The Bureau is a major publication agency of the Federal Government; the subjects of its 
reports cover all aspects of the national economy. The administrative head of the Bureau is the 
Dominion Statistician who reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Emergency Measures Organization.—This Organization is a section of the Privy Council 
Office, established in June 1957 for the purpose of co-ordinating civil emergency planning. On 
Sept. 1, 1959, the Departments of National Defence, Health and Welfare, and Justice became 
responsible for specific civil defence functions and the Emergency Measures Organization for all 
other aspects of planning civil emergency measures. The Organization is responsible, through the 
Secretary of the Cabinet, to the Prime Minister. 


Department of External Affairs.—This Department was established in 1909 by ‘‘An Act to 
create a Department of External Affairs’? (RSC 1952, c. 68). Its main function is the protection 
and advancement of Canadian interests abroad. The Minister responsible for the Department is 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent officer (Deputy Minister) of 
the Department, the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, is assisted by a Deputy Under- 
Secretary who is also Legal Adviser and by four Assistant Under-Secretaries and is advised by the 
officers in charge of the various divisions. The divisional heads are each responsible for a part of 
the work of the Department and they are assisted by Foreign Service Officers, administrative 
officers and an administrative staff. Officers serving abroad are formally designated as High 
Commissioners, Ambassadors, Ministers, Counsellors, First Secretaries, Second Secretaries, Third 
Secretaries and Attachés at diplomatic posts and Consuls General, Consuls and Vice-Consuls at 
consular posts. There are 66 diplomatic, consular and other missions maintained abroad by the 
Department. In 13 additional countries, Canada is represented by non-resident Ambassadors or 
High Commissioners. 


The work of the Department at Ottawa is performed by 23 units, comprising 21 divisions and 
two sections. The divisions may be grouped into three categories—area, functional and admin- 
istrative. There are six area divisions—African and Middle Eastern, Commonwealth, European, Far 
Eastern, Latin American and United States; eleven functional divisions—Communications, Con- 
sular, Defence Liaison (1), Defence Liaison (2), Disarmament, Economic, Historical, Information, 
Legal, Protocol and United Nations; and four administrative divisions—Ad ministrative Services, 
ieee Personnel, and Supplies and Properties. The two sections are Inspection Service and Liaison 

ervices. 


The International Joint Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of 
Canada as well as to the Secretary of State of the United States. 


Department of Finance.—This Department was created by Act of Parliament in 1869 and 
now operates under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Department is 
responsible for the financial administration of Canada including the raising of money required for 
the various governmental activities by way of taxation or borrowing. The Comptroller of the 
Treasury, an officer of the Department, is responsible for all government disbursements. The 
work of the Department is organized in six principal divisions: Administration, Economic and 
International Affairs, Federal—Provincial Relations, Farm Improvement Loans, Taxation, and 
Treasury Board. The Royal Canadian Mint is a branch of the Department and the Inspector 
General of Banks is an officer of the Department. 


The Tariff Board is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Finance. 


Department of Fisheries.—The Department of Fisheries was first organized under a Minister 
of Fisheries in 1930. Prior to that date the federal fisheries services were maintained by the former 
Department of Marine and Fisheries, established in 1868. The provinces, under various arrange- 
ments, have certain administrative responsibilities in the fisheries but the legislative authority for 
the regulations of coastal and freshwater fisheries is with the federal Department of Fisheries. 
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The work of the Department includes: conservation and development of the fisheries through 
the enforcement of fishing regulations, the operation of fish culture establishments, management 
and improvement of spawning streams and control of predators; inspection of fish products for 
quality control and the encouragement of industrial development; promotion of the greatest utili- 
zation of fishery products and a proper public understanding of the resource and the industry. The 
Department administers the Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan to assist fishermen in the event of loss 
or serious damage to their fishing vessels or lobster traps. 


Agencies connected with the Department are the Fisheries Prices Support Board and the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The Department is represented on the following inter- 
national commissions: Pacific Salmon Fisheries, Pacific Halibut, the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries, North Pacific Fisheries, Whaling, Great Lakes Fishery, and North Pacific Fur Seal. 


Fisheries Research Board.—The Fisheries Research Board operates under the Fisheries 
Research Board Act of 1937 (amended in 1947 and 1952-53). It has been active asa fisheries research 
body since 1898, first as the Board of Management of the Canadian Marine Biological Station and 
later (1912) as the Biological Board of Canada. 

The Board operates under the Minister of Fisheries and membership consists of a full-time 
chairman and not more than 18 other members. The majority of Board members are scientists, 
and other members are representative of the fishing industry and the Department of Fisheries. 


The Board operates four biological stations and an Arctic Unit across Canada, also three 
technological stations with two technological application units and two oceanographic groups. 
It serves as the scientific arm of the Department of Fisheries and its principal objective is to increase 
the scope and value of Canadian fisheries through scientific research. 


Department of Forestry.—The Department of Forestry was established in October 1960. 
It brings together the former Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources and the Forest Biology Division of the Research Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Department conducts comprehensive programs of research relating to forestry and 
the utilization of forest products, and carries out economic studies relating to forest resources and 
the forest industries. It provides information regarding forestry and the forest industries and 
promotes public interest in the proper management, protection and use of the forest resources. 
Financial assistance is offered to the provinces under agreements authorized by the Governor in 
Council in order to expedite progress in specific forestry programs. It carries out forest surveys and 
provides technical advice and assistance to other agencies of the Federal Government which are 
responsible for the administration of forest lands. The Department co-operates with international 
organizations concerned with forestry and in which Canada maintains membership, and the 
Minister of Forestry reports to Parliament for the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board. 


Department of Insurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the Department of 
Insurance which originated in 1875 as a branch of the Department of Finance but was constituted 
a separate Department in 1910. It is authorized and governed by the Department of Insurance 
Act (RSC 1952, ec. 70). Under the Superintendent of Insurance, the Department administers 
the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, loan and trust companies incorporated by the 
Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated insurance companies registered with the Depart- 
ment; British and foreign insurance companies operating in Canada; small loans companies and 
money-lenders; co-operative credit societies registered under the Co-operative Credit Associations 
Act; and Civil Service insurance. 


Under the relevant provincial statutes the Department examines provincial trust companies 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust companies in the Province 
of Nova Scotia. 


International Joint Commission.—This Commission was established under a Britain- United 
States treaty signed Jan. 11, 1909 and ratified by Canada in 1911. The Commission, composed of 
six members (three appointed by the President of the United States and three by the Government 
of Canada) is governed by five specific Articles of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. The 
Commission’s approval is required for any use, obstruction or diversion of boundary waters 
affecting the natural level or flow of boundary waters in the other country; and for any works in 
waters flowing from boundary waters or below the boundary in rivers flowing across the boundary 
which raise the natural level of waters on the other side of the boundary. 

Problems arising along the common frontier are also referred to the Commission by either 
country for examination and report, such report to contain appropriate conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. In addition, questions or matters of difference between the two countries may be referred 
to the Commission for decision, provided both countries consent. 


The Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada and to the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


Department of Justice.—This Department, established by SC 1868, c. 39, now operates 
under authority of the Department of Justice Act (RSC 1952, c. 71). It provides legal services 
to the Government and various government departments including preparing and settling govern- 
ment legislation, settling instruments issued under the Great Seal of Canada, regulating and 
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conducting litigation for or against the Crown, superintending the acquisition of property and 
prosecutions under federal legislation other than the Criminal Code, administering federal statutes 
dealing with legal matters and providing administrative services for the Supreme Court of Canada 
and the Exchequer Court. The Department also superintends the penitentiaries and administers 
the prison system of Canada. 

The Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police operates under the direction of the 
Minister of Justice who also reports to Parliament for the National Parole Board. 


Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 1900 by Act of 
Parliament (SC 1900, c. 24) and now operates under authority of the Department of Labour Act 
(RSC 1952, ce. 72). The Department administers, under the Minister of Labour, legislation dealing 
with: industrial relations, investigation of disputes, etc.; fair employment practices; the regulation 
of fair wages and hours of labour; reinstatement in civil employment; female employee equal pay; 
government annuities; government employee compensation; merchant seamen compensation; 
technical and vocational training assistance; co-ordination of services for vocational rehabilitation 
of disabled persons; annual vacations with pay. It promotes joint consultation in industry through 
labour-management committees; organizes manpower utilization programs, e.g., farm labour; 
and operates a Women’s Bureau. The Department publishes the Labour Gazette and other pub- 
lications, as well as general information on labour-management, employment, manpower and 
related subjects. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board acts on behalf of, and the National Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council and the National Advisory Council on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons act in an advisory capacity to the Minister of Labour, and the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Board reports to the Minister of Labour. The Department is the official haison 
agency between the Canadian Government and the International Labour Organization. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, which maintains the National Employment Service, 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 


Library of Parliament.—The Library of Parliament as such was established in 1871 (SC 
1871, c. 21) although it existed earlier. It currently functions under RSC 1952, c. 166 and SC 1955, 
e. 85. The Library of Parliament keeps all books, maps and other articles that are in the joint 
possession of the Senate and the House of Commons. The Parliamentary Librarian is also re- 
sponsible for the House of Commons Reading Room. Persons entitled to borrow books from the 
Library of Parliament are the Governor General, Members of the Privy Council, Members of the 
Senate and the House of Commons, Officers of the two Houses, Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Canada and the Exchequer Court, and members of the Press Gallery. In addition, books are lent 
to other libraries and government agencies and reference service is given to scholars. The Parlia- 
mentary Librarian has the rank of a Deputy Head of a Department and is responsible for the control 
and management of the Library under the Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons assisted by a Joint Committee appointed by the two Houses. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—This Department was created by an Act of 
Parliament (SC 1949, c. 17) which received Royal Assent on Dec. 10, 1949. Its establishment 
resulted from the reorganization of certain former departments. A primary function of the Depart- 
ment is to provide technological assistance in the development of Canada’s mineral resources 
through investigations and research in the fields of geology, mineral dressing and metallurgy. 
The Department establishes the framework of surveys throughout the country that provides 
control for all surveying and mapping in Canada. It produces the base maps used in the develop- 
ment of Canada’s natural resources, conducts all the charting of Canada’s coastal and inland waters, 
and issues official sailing directions and Canadian sea and air navigation charts. The Department 
is under the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys and is divided into five branches: the Surveys 
and Mapping Branch, the Geological Survey of Canada, the Mines Branch, the Dominion Obser- 
vatories, and the Geographical Branch. The Mineral Resources Division, a unit of head office, 
gives its whole attention to matters concerned with the economics of mineral resources development. 

In 1959 the Department became actively interested in oceanography and made two major 
moves toward setting its program into motion: (1) the establishment of the Polar Continental 
Shelf Project to carry out a long-term investigation of the continental shelf lying north and west of 
the Canadian Arctic Archipelago and of the waters above it, together with the islands of the 
Archipelago and the straits and sounds between the islands; and (2) the setting up of a $3,000,000 
oceanographic institute in the Bedford Basin near Halifax which will have facilities for study in 
any phase of the science. 

The Department administers the Explosives Act which regulates the manufacture, testing, 
sale, storage and importation of explosives, and the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act which 
provides cost-aid to the Canadian gold mining industry. 

Boards and Commissions are: Canadian Board on Geographical Names; Board of Examiners 
for Dominion Land Surveyors; the International Boundary Commission; and the Interprovincial 
Boundary Commissions. The Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys reports to Parliament for 
the Dominion Coal Board. 
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Department of National Defence.—The Department of National Defence was established 
on Jan. 1, 1923 by the Department of National Defence Act, 1922, and was an amalgamation of 
the Department of Militia and Defence, the Naval Service and the Air Board. The Department 
and the Canadian Forces (the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force) now operate under the National Defence Act, 1950 (RSC 1952, c. 184). 


In 1940 additional Ministers for Naval and Air Services were appointed and the Department 
was organized under a Minister of National Defence and two additional Ministers so that there 
was a Minister and staff for each of the Armed Services. Upon demobilization of the wartime 
Forces the appointment of Ministers of National Defence for Naval Services and Air Services 
ceased, and the Armed Forces were, in 1946, again administered by the Minister of National De- 
fence without additional Ministers. Under the National Defence Act, the Canadian Forces are 
being administered solely by the Minister of National Defence and the Associate Minister of 
National Defence. 


The Defence Research Board, created in 1947 to carry out research relating to national defence 
and to advise the Minister on all relevant matters of a scientific or technical nature, now functions 
under the National Defence Act. The Chairman of the Board has a status equivalent to that of 
a Chief of Staff of one of the Canadian Forces. 


National Energy Board.—This Board was established under the National Energy Board 
Act, 1959 for the broad purpose of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. The Board, 
composed of five members, is responsible for the regulation of the construction and operation of the 
oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, the tolls charged 
for transmission by oil and gas pipelines, the export and import of gas and the export of electric 
power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is transmitted. The Board is 
also required to study and keep under review all matters relating to energy under the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada and to recommend such measures as it considers necessary and ad- 
oe on the subject. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and 

ommerce. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board, established in 1939, operates under the 
National Film Act (RSC 1952, c. 185) which provides for a Board of Governors of nine members— 
a Government Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, who is Chairman of 
the Board, three members from the public service of Canada and five members from outside the 
public service. The Board _ reports to Parliament through a designated Minister of the Crown 
(at present the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration). The Board is responsible for advising 
the Governor in Council on film activities and is authorized to produce and distribute films in 
es national interest and, in particular, films ‘‘designed to interpret Canada to Canadians and to 
other nations’’. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—This Department was established in October 
1944 under authority of the Department of National Health and Welfare Act (RSC 1952, c. 74). 
It was originally formed as the Department of Health in 1919 and later became part of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health. That Department was replaced in 1944 by the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


- The Department, headed by the Minister of National Health and Welfare, is composed of 
wie branches—Administration, Health, and Welfare—and is administered by two Deputy 
inisters. 


The Department has charge of all matters relating to the promotion or preservation of the 
health, social security and social welfare of the people of Canada over which the Federal Parliament 
has jurisdiction. It administers the Acts listed in Sect. 8, pp. 111-112, and is also responsible for: the 
administration of the National Health Program under which grants are made available to the 
provinces for the development and extension of health services; the federal aspects of emergency 
health and welfare services; health and safety in the peaceful uses of atomic energy and other 
sources of radiation affecting the population; the provision of health, medical and hospital services 
to Indians and Eskimos and to other elements of the population in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories; the provision of assistance and consultative services to the provinces upon request on 
blindness control, child and maternal health, mental health, dental health, nursing, medical re- 
habilitation, nutrition and hospital design; the inspection and medical care of immigrants and sea- 
men and the administration of marine hospitals; the supervision of public health facilities on railway, 
water and other forms of transportation; the enforcement of regulations of the International Joint 
Commission relating to public health; the promotion and conservation of the health of civil servants 
and other government employees; the collection, publication and distribution, subject to the 
provisions of the Statistics Act, of information relating to public health, improved sanitation and 
social and industrial conditions affecting the health of Canadians. 


National Library.—The National Library came formally into existence on Jan. 1, 1953, with 
the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, c. 330). It publishes Canadiana, a 
monthly catalogue of new publications relating to Canada, with an annual cumulation. The 
Library also publishes other bibliographies. Its Reference Division maintains the National 
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Union Catalogue, which embodies the author catalogues of the major libraries in the ten provinces 
and is thus a key to the book collections of the whole country. Its book collection is growing 
steadily and at the end of 1961 consisted of about 250,000 volumes. The National Librarian reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 


National Parole Board.—The establishment of the National Parole Board, which was formed 
in January 1959, is authorized by the Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38) by which it is given absolute 
jurisdiction over all matters of parole. It is composed of a chairman and three members appointed 
ppOsier in Council for a ten-year period. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Justice. 


Department of National Revenue.—From Confederation until May 1918, customs and inland 
revenue Acts were administered by separate departments; after that date they were amalgamated 
under one Minister as the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue. In 1921 the name was 
changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In April 1924 collection of income taxes was 
placed under the Minister of Customs and Excise and, under the Department of National Revenue 
Act, 1927, the Department became known as the Department of National Revenue. 


The Customs and Excise Division of the Department is responsible for the assessment and 
collection of customs and excise duties as well as sales and excise taxes, by ports and outports. The 
Taxation Division is responsible for the assessment and collection of income taxes and estate taxes 
by 29 district offices throughout Canada. 


The Minister of National Revenue is responsible to Parliament for the Tax Appeal Board 
and also reports to Parliament for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the Board of 
Broadcast. Governors. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources.—The Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources was established in December 1953, superseding the Department of 
Resources and Development. In addition to Administration Services, which performs auxiliary 
functions, the Department is divided into six branches: the National Parks Branch administers 
the National Parks and National Historic Parks of Canada, National Historic Sites, and wildlife 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government; the Water Resources Branch is 
responsible for the investigation of water power resources, for the administration of federal assistance 
to the provinces under the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act and for federal interest in 
certain joint federal-provincial construction projects; the Northern Administration Branch is 
responsible for the administration of various federal Acts, territorial ordinances and regulations 
pertaining to the government of the Northwest Territories, for the conduct of certain business 
arising from the general administration of the Yukon Territory, for the administration of natural 
resources in those Territories and for Eskimo affairs, as well as for certain other lands and mineral 
rights vested in the Crown in the right of Canada; the Natural History Branch and Human History 
Branch of the National Museum of Canada are responsible for research, publication of scientific 
studies, and public exhibitions in their respective fields of natural history and human history; and 
me ear as Government Travel Bureau promotes the tourist industry by encouraging travel to 

anada. 


The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is also responsible to Parliament for 
the Northern Canada Power Commission and the National Battlefields Commission. The 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, an honorary body of recognized historians repre- 
senting the various provinces, and the Advisory Committees on Northern Development and Water 
Use Policy act in an advisory capacity to the Minister in their respective fields. The Deputy 
Minister is Commissioner of the Northwest Territories and Chairman of the Northern Canada 
Power Commission. 


Post Office Department.—Administration and operation of the Canada Post Office, by virtue 
of the Post Office Act (RSC 1952, c. 212) and under the Postmaster General, includes all phases 
of postal activity, personnel, mail handling, transportation of mails by land, water, rail and air 
and the direction and control of financial services including the operation of money order and 
savings bank business. 


Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered under the 
Public Archives Act (RSC 1952, c. 222) by the Dominion Archivist who has the rank of a Deputy 
Minister and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. Its 
purpose is to assemble and make available to the public a comprehensive collection of historical 
source material relating to the history of Canada. Major emphasis is placed on official records 
of the Government and the personal papers of political leaders and other prominent figures. These 
are supplemented by copies of many records in the British and French archives that relate to 
Canada, a fine map collection, a historical library, and many prints, paintings and photographs. 
In 1956 the Archives opened a large Records Centre, designed to provide economical accomodation 
for departmental records that are used relatively seldom. The building, equipped with over 
50 miles of shelving, also serves as a sorting centre in which papers of long-term interest are picked 
out of obsolete files, and useless material is segregated for destruction. 
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Under the terms of the Laurier House Act (RSC 1952, c. 163) the Public Archives is responsible 
for the administration of Laurier House as a museum and study centre. The Dominion Archivist 
also administers the Government’s Central Microfilm Unit, which is housed in the Records 
Centre. 


Department of Public Printing and Stationery.—This Department, established in 1886, 
is responsible for supplying all requirements of printing and stationery to Parliament and depart- 
ments of the Canadian Government; the cataloguing, distribution and sale of government publica- 
tions; the publication of the Canada Gazette and all departmental reports, papers, etc., required 
to be published by authority of the Governor General in Council (RSC 1952, c. 226); and the publi- 
cation of the Statutes of Canada (RSC 1952, c. 230). 


The Department of Public Printing and Stationery is under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of State. The Deputy Head is the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery. 


Department of Public Works.—This Department was constituted in 1867 and operates 
under the legislative authority of the Public Works Act and other Acts of Parliament. It is 
responsible for the management and direction of the public works of Canada and, except as specif- 
ically provided in other Acts, attends to the construction and maintenance of public buildings, 
wharves, piers, roads and bridges and the undertaking of dredging and navigable waters protection 
work. The Department maintains district offices at key points across the country. The main 
operating Branches of the Department with headquarters in Ottawa are: Harbours and Rivers 
Engineering, Building Construction, Development Engineering, Property and Building Manage- 
ment, and Purchasing and Stores. In addition, the Fire Prevention Branch, organized in 1919 and 
now a part of the Department of Public Works, maintains fire-loss records, makes inspections, 
reports on fire protection legislation and protection methods and endeavours to extend and co- 
ordinate fire prevention work in Canada. Federal interests in the Trans-Canada Highway are 
also handled by the Department. 


The Minister of Public Works is responsible to Parliament for the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation and for the National Capital Commission. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, a civil force 
maintained by the Federal Government, was organized in 1873 as the North West Mounted Police. 
It now operates under the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, 1959 and is responsible for enforcing 
federal laws throughout Canada. By agreement with certain provincial governments, it is also 
responsible for enforcing provincial laws within those provinces and for policing many district 
municipalities, cities and towns. The Force is controlled and administered by the Minister of 
Justice. 


Department of the Secretary of State.—The Secretary of State and Registrar General of 
Canada is the official medium of communication with the Throne through the Governor General, 
and is the custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and of the Privy Seal of the Governor General. 
He is responsible for the preparation and tabling of returns in Parliament. He administers legisla- 
tion relating to patents of invention, trade marks, industrial designs, timber marking, copyright, 
companies, boards of trade, the registration of trade unions, public officers, public documents and 
governmental and parliamentary translations. He is also the Custodian of Enemy Property. 


The Secretary of State has certain responsibilities with respect to civilian decorations, preced- 
ence and ceremonial. The Committee on the use of Parliament Hill and the National War 
Memorial falls within his purview. He is the Minister of the Department of Public Printing and 
Stationery and the spokesman in Cabinet and Parliament for the Civil Service Commission and 
the Chief Electoral Officer. 


The Tariff Board.—Constituted in 1931 under the Tariff Board Act (SC 1931, c. 55), the 
Board derives its duties and powers from three statutes: the Tariff Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 261, 
as amended); the Customs Act (RSC 1952, c. 58, as amended); and the Excise Tax Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 100, as amended). 


Under the Tariff Board Act, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter in 
relation to goods that, if brought into Canada, are subject to or exempt from duties of customs or 
excise taxes. Reports of the Board are tabled in Parliament by the Minister of Finance. It is 
also the duty of the Board to hold an inquiry under Sect. 14 of the Customs Tariff and to inquire 
into any other matter in relation to the trade and commerce of Canada that the Governor in 
Council sees fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 


Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff Board acts as a 
court to hear appeals from rulings of the Department of National Revenue, Customs and Excise 
Division, in respect of excise taxes, tariff classification, value for duty, and drawback of customs 
duties. Declarations of the Board on appeals on questions of fact are final and conclusive but the 
Acts contain provisions for appeal, on questions of law, to the Exchequer Court of Canada. 
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Department of Trade and Commerce.—The Department of Trade and Commerce was 
established by Act of Parliament on June 23, 1887, but did not function until Dec. 5, 1892, when an 
Order in Council to this effect was passed. Before the formation of the Department, assistance 
in the development of Canada’s external trade was provided by eight Canadian Commercial 
Agents—five in the West Indies, two in Great Britain and one in France—who served on a part- 
time basis and were responsible to the Minister of Finance. A Canadian Commerical Agent was 
appointed at Sydney, Australia, in 1895, as the first full-time salaried Agent of the Department. 


The framework of the present Trade Commissioner Service emerged during the next decade or 
so, the Commerical Agents gradually giving place to career Trade Commissioners. There are 
now 156 Trade Commissioners serving at Headquarters and abroad in 63 posts (including Assistant 
Trade Commissioners and agricultural, fisheries and timber specialists). Where a Trade Com- 
missioner is a member of a mission maintained by the Department of External Affairs, he holds 
diplomatic status and is known as a Minister (Commercial), Commercial Counsellor or Com- 
mercial Secretary. 


The Department provides a wide range of services to Canadian businessmen through the 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch, the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission, the Com- 
modities Branch, the International Trade Relations Branch, the Trade Commissioner Service, 
the Trade Publicity Branch and the Domestic Commerce Service. The latter comprises the 
Depreciation Certification Branch, the National Design Branch, the Industrial Promotion Branch, 
the Small Business Branch and the Standards Branch. 


The following boards, commissions, Crown corporations and agencies report to Parliament 
through the Minister of Trade and Commerce: the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Export 
Credits Insurance Corporation, the National Energy Board, the Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown 
Corporation, the Northern Transportation Company Limited, Eldorado Aviation Limited and 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited. 


Department of Transport.—The Department was created on Nov. 2, 1936 from the former 
Departments of Marine and of Railways and Canals, and the Civil Aviation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence (RSC 1952, c. 79). 


The work of the Department consists of three main Services—Marine, Air and Railways. 
Marine Service operations include aids to navigation, nautical and pilotage services, marine agencies, 
secondary canals, steamship inspection and floating equipment, and direct supervision over 300 
public harbours; 11 other harbours come under supervision of the Department but are admini- 
stered by commissions. Air Services cover the operation of civil aviation, meteorological and tele- 
communications branches. The latter includes the administration and regulation of radar, radio 
marine and radio aeronautical aids to navigation and of communication by wire and by government 
telegraph and telephone. 


Other services of the Department are in connection with the Government-owned companies: 
the Canadian National Railways, Canadian Government Railways, the Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland, and Yarmouth-Bar Harbour ferry services, and Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


The Minister of Transport is responsible to Parliament for the following boards, commissions 
and Crown companies: the Air Transport Board, Board of Transport Commissioners, the Canadian 
Maritime Commission, the National Harbours Board, the Park Steamship Company Limited, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, and the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation. 


Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 80), 
is concerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and with the dependants of veterans and of 
those who died on active service. The Department provides treatment services (hospital, medical, 
dental and prosthetic), welfare services, education assistance, life insurance, and land settlement 
and home construction assistance. The Veterans’ Bureau assists veterans in the preparation and 
presentation of pension claims. 


The Canadian Pension Commission established by the Pension Act (RSC 1952, ce. 207), and 
the War Veterans Allowance Board established by the War Veterans Allowance Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 3840) also report to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


The Department has treatment institutions and facilities in a number of urban centres. It also 
maintains, in large cities across Canada, administrative offices, which are shared with the Canadian 
Pension Commission and the War Veterans Allowance Board, and an office in London, England. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—This Board was established under the authority of the 
War Veterans Allowance Act, 1930 (RSC 1952, c. 340). It is a statutory body responsible to the 
Minister of Veterans Affairs for the administration of the Act and consists of three to ten members 
(three to five permanent, up to three temporary, and up to two additional without pay) appointed 
by the Governor in Council. Its functions include the responsibility of ensuring that all 18 District 
Authorities located in various regions throughout Canada interpret the legislation in a fair, reason- 
able and equitable manner. It is also an appeal body and may consider an appeal of an applicant 
against the decision of a District Authority. 
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Section 2.—Crown Corporations 


The Crown corporation form of public enterprise is not a new type of organization 
in Canada but in recent years, as the work of government has become more complex, 
greater reliance has been placed on it as the appropriate instrument for administering and 
managing many public services in which business enterprise and public accountability 
must be combined. 


The use of the corporate device to harmonize public responsibility in the development 
of economic resources and the provision of public services with the pursuit of commercial 
and industrial objectives has led to the adoption of many different forms and formulas 
of management. The most usual practice has been to set up a corporation under the 
provisions of a special Act of Parliament which defines its purposes and sets forth its powers 
and responsibilities. However, during World War II the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply was authorized to procure the incorporation of companies under the federal Com- 
panies Act, 1934, or under any provincial Companies Act to which he might delegate any 
of the powers conferred on him under the Department of Munitions and Supply Act or 
any Order in Council. Under this legislation about 28 companies were created to serve a 
wide variety of purposes; most of these companies have since been wound up. 


Following the successful experience during the war years in relying on the Companies 
Act for the establishment of Crown companies, similar incorporating powers were granted 
by an amendment to the Research Council Act and have been incorporated in the Atomic 
Energy Control and the Defence Production Acts. 


In 1946 the Government Companies Operation Act was passed to regulate the opera- 
tion of companies formed under the Companies Act. However, it was applicable only to 
a relatively small number of companies and, in order to establish a more uniform system 
of financial and budgetary control and of accounting, auditing and reporting for Crown 
corporations generally, Part VIII of the Financial Administration Act was enacted in 
1951 and brought into operation by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1952. Upon its enactment 
the financial provisions of the Government Companies Operation Act were repealed. 


One of the more interesting features of the later legislation is the attempt that has 
been made to define and classify Crown corporations.* The Act defines a Crown corpora- 
tion as a corporation that is ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament for 
the conduct of its affairs and establishes three classes of corporation—departmental, 
agency and proprietary. 


Departmental Corporations—A departmental corporation is defined as a Crown 
corporation that is a servant or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible 
for administrative, supervisory or regulatory services of a governmental nature. Ten 
departmental corporations are listed in Schedule B to the Act:— 


Agricultural Stabilization Board (formerly Agricultural Prices Support Board) 
Atomic Energy Control Board 

Canadian Maritime Commission 

Director of Soldier Settlement 

The Director, The Veterans’ Land Act 

Dominion Coal Board 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 

National Gallery of Canada 

National Research Council 

Unemployment Insurance Commission, 


* Not all Crown corporations are subject to the provisions of the Financial Administration Act. For example, 
the Canadian Wheat Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary the Industrial Development Bank, because 
of the special nature of their functions, are excluded from operations of the Crown corporations Part of the Act and 
are governed by their own Acts of incorporation as is also the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, a joint 
federal-provincial enterprise. Though not included in the Schedules to the Financial Administration Act, certain 
provisions of the Act apply to the Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation, set up on June 7, 1956 to oversee 
the building of a cross-country natural gas pipeline. The Canada Council was set up under the Canada Council Act 
(assented to Mar. 28, 1957) as a Crown corporation but has been declared not an agency of the Crown and hence is 
not included in the Schedules to the Financial Administration Act; the same situation applies to the National Pro- 
ductivity Council set up under the National Productivity Act (assented to Dec. 20, 1960). 
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Agency Corporations——An agency corporation is defined as a Crown corporation 
that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for the management 
of trading or service operations on a quasi-commercial basis or for the management of 
procurement, construction or disposal activities on behalf of Her Majesty in right of 
Canada. The following agency corporations are listed in Schedule C to the Financial 
Administration Act or have been subsequently added to that Schedule by the Governor 
in Council :— 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 

Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited 

Canadian Patents and Development Limited 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 

National Battlefields Commission 

National Capital Commission (formerly Federal District Commission) 

National Harbours Board 

Northern Canada Power Commission (formerly Northwest Territories Power 
Commission) 

Park Steamship Company Limited. 


Two corporations, Canadian Sugar Stabilization Corporation Limited and Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited, listed in Schedule C when the Financial 
Administration Act was proclaimed, have since discontinued operations and surrendered 
their charters. By an Order in Council of June 15, 1955, the name of the Northwest 
Territories Power Commission (now Northern Canada Power Commission) was deleted 
from Schedule D and added to Schedule C, effective Apr. 1, 1954. 


Proprietary Corporations.—A proprietary corporation is defined as a Crown corpora- 
tion that (1) is responsible for the management of lending or financial operations, or for 
the management of commercial or industrial operations involving the production of or 
dealing in goods and the supplying of services to the public, and (2) is ordinarily required 
to conduct its operations without Parliamentary appropriations. The following pro- 
prietary corporations are listed in Schedule D to the Act or have been subsequently added 
to that Schedule by the Governor in Council:— 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Eldorado Aviation Limited 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

Farm Credit Corporation (formerly Canadian Farm Loan Board) 

National Railways, as defined in the Canadian National—Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 

Northern Transportation Company Limited 

Polymer Corporation Limited 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Cornwall International Bridge Company Limited (subsidiary to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority) 

Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Departmental corporations are governed by the provisions of the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act that are applicable to departments generally. Agency and proprietary cor- 
porations, however, are subject to the provisions of the Crown corporations Part of the 
Act although, if there is any inconsistency between the provisions of that Part and those 
of any other Act applicable to a corporation, the Act provides that the latter prevail. 
There is provision in the Part for the control and regulation of such matters as corporation 
budgets and bank accounts, the turning over to the Receiver General of surplus money, 
limited loans for working-capital purposes, the awarding of contracts and the establish- 
ment of reserves, the keeping and auditing of accounts, and the preparation of financial 
statements and reports and their submission to Parliament through the appropriate 
Minister. 
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A further form of control is exercised by Parliament through the power to vote 
financial assistance. This may take different forms. For some corporations, capital may 
be provided by parliamentary grants, loans or advances that may subsequently be con- 
verted into capital stock or bonds; for others it may be by the issue of capital stock to 
be subscribed and paid for by the Government; or by the sale of bonds to either the 
Government or the public. A few corporations have financed all or a portion of their 
requirements from their own resources or earnings. Under a special financing arrangement, 
a 15-p.c. excise tax charged on radio and television sets and their parts and accessories 
was allocated to the revenue of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, but this was 
discontinued under the provisions of the Broadcasting Act, which came into force on 
Nov. 10, 1958, and since that time the Corporation has received federal financing solely 
by parliamentary grants. 


Prior to 1952, Crown corporations did not pay corporate income taxes. However, the 
Income Tax Act was later amended so that, in respect of financial years commencing after 
Jan. 1, 1952, proprietary Crown corporations pay taxes on income earned in the same 
manner as any privately owned corporation. One desirable result of this amendment is 
that the financial statements of these Crown companies are now more comparable with 
those of private industry, with which in some instances they are in competition, and thus 
it is easier to assess the relative efficiency of their operations. 


The functions of the various Crown corporations are given briefly in the following 
paragraphs. For a number of them, further details are included in the Chapters dealing 
with the subjects concerned (see Index). 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—The Board was established in 1958 (SC 1957-58, c. 22) 
to administer the provisions of the Agricultural Stabilization Act, which has replaced the 
Agricultural Prices Support Act. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Agriculture. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—By Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 11), proclaimed October 
1946, the regulation and control of atomic energy in Canada was placed under the Atomic Energy 
Control Board. The Board reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present the Minister of Veterans Affairs). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.—This Crown company was incorporated in February 
1952 under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, ce. 11) to take over from the National 
Research Council on Apr. 1, 1952 the operation of the Chalk River project. The main activities of 
the company are (a) the development of economic nuclear power, (b) scientific research and de- 
velopment in the atomic energy field, (c) the operation of nuclear reactors and (d) the production 
of radioactive isotopes and associated equipments such as Cobalt-60 beam therapy units for the 
treatment of cancer. The company reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs). 


Bank of Canada.—Legislation of 1934 (RSC 1952, c. 13) provided for the establishment of 
a central bank in Canada, the function of which is to regulate credit and currency, to control and 
protect the external value of the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of production, trade, 
prices and employment so far as may be possible within the scope of monetary action. The Bank 
acts as the fiscal agent of the Government of Canada, manages the public debt and has the sole 
right to issue notes for circulation in Canada. The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors 
appointed by the Government and composed of a Governor, a Deputy Governor and 12 Directors; 
the Deputy Minister of Finance is also a member of the Board. The Bank reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Finance and is governed by its own Act of incorporation. (See footnote, 
p. 102.) 


The Canada Council.—Established by Order in Council dated Apr. 15, 1957, this corporation 
of 21 members, a Director and an Associate Director operates under the terms of the Canada 
Council Act, assented to Mar. 28, 1957. The function of the Council is to encourage the arts, human- 
ities and social sciences in Canada; its work is financed by a $50,000,000 University Capital Grants 
Fund and the earnings from a $50,000,000 Endowment Fund. In the making, managing and dis- 
posing of investments under the Act, the Council has the advice of an Investment Committee of 
five, including the Chairman and another member of the Council. The proceedings of the Council 
are reported each year to Parliament through the Prime Minister. (See footnote, p. 102.) 
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Canadian Arsenals Limited.—This company was established under the Companies Act 
by Letters Patent dated Sept. 20, 1945 and is subject to the Government Companies Operation 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 133) and certain provisions of the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 116). The company was set up to take over and operate Crown-owned plant and equipment. 
Among the items it now manufactures are propellants and explosives, small arms, radar equipment, 
optical and electronic instruments, and a wide variety of ammunition and components. Its divi- 
sions, together with the locations of their plants, are as follows: Dominion Arsenal Division (Quebec 
and Val Rose, Que.); Explosives Division (Valleyfield, Que.); Filling Division (St. Paul l’Ermite, 
Que.); Gun Ammunition Division (Lindsay, Ont.); Small Arms Division (Long Branch, Ont.); 
Instrument and Electronic Division (Scarborough, Ont.). The company is responsible to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The new Broadcasting Act, 1958 continues the CBC as 
a Crown corporation for the purpose of operating a national broadcasting service. It has the 
authority to maintain and operate broadcasting stations and networks and to originate and secure 
programs from within and outside Canada. This national radio and television service is financed 
through annual grants from Parliament and revenues from commercial operations. The Board 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of National Revenue. 


The Corporation consists of a board of 11 Directors appointed by the Governor in Council and 
chosen to give representation to the principal geographical divisions of the country. The Cor- 
poration reports to Parliament through a Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister of National 
Revenue). The President and Vice President are full-time executives appointed for a period of 
seven years; the other nine Directors, including a Chairman and Vice Chairman, are appointed for 
periods of three years and may serve two consecutiveterms. A change in the size and representation 
of the Board is planned by the Government; details will be announced later in 1962. 


As the chief executive of the Corporation, the President, with the Vice Presidents, is responsible 
to the Board of Directors for the conduct of its affairs. They administer the Corporation with 
four Staff Departments and three Operating Divisions. The Departments, headed by Vice 
Presidents are: Programs; Administration and Finance; Corporative Affairs; and Engineering 
and Operations. The Divisions, headed by General Managers, are: Regional, French Networks 
and English Networks. 


The Corporation’s Head Office is situated in Ottawa with Headquarters for English Networks 
in Toronto, for French Networks in Montreal and with Regional Headquarters in St. John’s for 
Newfoundland, Halifax for the Maritime Provinces, Winnipeg for the Prairie Provinces, and 
Vancouver for British Columbia. Headquarters for the Northern and Armed Forces Services 
is in Ottawa and for the International Service in Montreal. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—This Corporation was established on May 1, 1946 
by the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act (RSC 1952, c. 35). It purchases goods and com- 
modities in Canada for the governments of other countries. It also acts as purchasing agent for 
international agencies such as the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
and the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. Other functions include arranging pro- 
duction and shipment of Canadian contributions of military stores to NATO countries. The 
Corporation also serves other departments of the Government of Canada. For instance, it arranges 
for the purchase and production of supplies and services which the External Aid Office is making 
available to other countries under the Colombo Plan. In carrying out its functions the Corporation 
works closely with the Department of Defence Production. It isresponsible to Parliament through 
the Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—This Commission was created in 1947 by the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act (RSC 1952, c. 38). It considers and recommends policies and measures 
necessary for the operation, maintenance, manning and development of a merchant marine and a 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing industry. The Commission administers the Ship Construction 
Assistance Regulations established by Order in Council P.C. 1961-1290 passed Sept. 8, 1961 and the 
Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act (RSC 1952, c. 43). It also administers steamship 
subsidies voted by Parliament. Other functions include advice to other government departments 
on their shipbuilding requirements, consultation with the Department of National Revenue in the 
administration of the laws relating to the coasting trade of Canada and the co-ordination of the 
Overseas movement of men and material for the Department of National Defence. It has responsi- 
bility in international matters relating to merchant shipping, such as NATO, IMCO and other 
international bodies. The Chairman has the status of a Deputy Minister and the Commission 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National Railway Company was incorporated 
(SC 1919, c. 13) to operate and manage a national system of railways, including the Canadian Nor- 
thern Railway System, the Canadian Government railways and all lines entrusted to it by Order in 
Council. In 1923 the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada was amalgamated with the 
Canadian National Railway Company and since 1923 a number of railway lines acquired by the 
Government have been entrusted to the Company for operation and management, including the New- 
foundland Railway and steamship services in 1949, the Temiscouata Railway in 1950, and the Hudson 
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Bay Railway and the Northwest Communication System in 1958. The Canadian National Rail- 
ways Act, 1919 was repealed in 1955 and the Canadian National Railways Act (SC 1955, c. 29) 
substituted therefor. 


The Canadian National Railway Company is controlled by a Chairman and Board of Directors 
appointed by the Governor in Council, who report to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—This Crown company was created 
on Dec. 10, 1949 by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 42) to acquire for public operation external 
telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth Telegraph Agreement 
signed May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed to bring about the consolidation and strength- 
ening of the radio and cable communication systems of the Commonwealth. The Corporation is 
responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited.—Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
is a Crown corporation established in 1948, pursuant to authority granted in an amendment to 
the Research Council Act which was passed in 1946. The primary purpose of the company is to 
make available to industry, through licensing arrangements, new processes developed by scientific 
workers of the National Research Council. Its services are equally available to government 
departments, publicly supported institutions and universities. The company also has cross- 
agency arrangements with similar government agencies in other Commonwealth countries. The 
Board of Directors is composed of representatives from the National Research Council, from 
government departments and from industry and the universities. Any profits that the company 
may derive from licensing arrangements are available for further research and development. 
The Corporation reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—The Board was incorporated in 1935 under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act to market, in an orderly manner, in the interprovincial and export trade, grain grown in 
Canada. Its powers include authority to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, sell, ship or other- 
wise dispose of grain. Except as directed by the Governor in Council, the Board was not originally 
authorized to buy grain other than wheat but, since Aug. 1, 1949, it may also buy oats and barley 
if authorized to do so by Regulation approved by the Governor in Council. Only grain produced 
in the designated area, which includes Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and parts of British 
Columbia and Ontario, is purchased by the Board, which controls the delivery of grain into ele- 
vators and railway cars in that area as well as the interprovincial movement and export of wheat, 
oats and barley generally. The Board is governed by its own Act of incorporation (see footnote, 
p. 102). It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—This Corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 46) in December 1945 to administer the National Housing Acts. 
Under the National Housing Act, 1954 (SC 1953-54 c. 23, as amended by 1956 c. 9, 1957-58 c. 18, 1958 
c. 3, 1959 c. 6, 1960 c. 10, and 1960-61 ce. 1 and 61), the Corporation i insures mortgage loans made by 
approved lenders for home ownership and rental housing; insures home improvement loans made by 
banks; makes direct loans to individual home-owners, to municipalities for construction of sewage 
treatment projects designed to eliminate pollution in water and soil and to universities for construction 
of student residences; undertakes jointly with provincial governments the assembly of land and 
construction of housing projects; provides financial assistance for studies to identify urban areas 
with blighted and substandard housing; assists municipalities in clearance and rehabilitation of 
substandard areas; conducts housing research; encourages community planning and owns and 
manages rental housing units built for war workers and veterans. The Corporation also arranges 
for and supervises construction of housing projects on behalf of the Department of National Defence 
and other government departments and agencies. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Public Works. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—This Corporation is established under the Surplus 
Crown Assets Act (RSC 1952, c. 260) and is subject to the Financial Administration Act (RSC 
1952, c. 116). In June 1944, War Assets Corporation was established by statute to replace War 
Assets Corporation Limited which had been incorporated in 1943. In 1949 the name of War Assets 
Corporation was changed to Crown Assets Disposal Corporation. The Corporation’s function is 
Ee Gishove of surplus Crown assets. It is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence 

roduction, 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited.—This company was established by Letters Patent 
in 1951 to take over the general undertakings of Defence Construction Limited. The company 
carries out major defence construction projects with the exception of houses and airfield runways 
and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of the Veterans’ Land Act.—The Director of 
Soldier Settlement (under the Act of 1919) is also the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act, and in 
each capacity is legally a corporation sole. For administrative purposes, however, the programs 
carried on under both Acts constitute integral parts of the services provided by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 
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Dominion Coal Board.—The Board, established as a department in 1947 by the Dominion 
Coal Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 86), has the responsibility of studying and recommending to the 
Government policies concerning the production, import, distribution and use of coal. The Chairman 
has the status of a deputy minister and the Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys. The Board administers transportation and other subventions 
relating to coal, including those under the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act (SC 1957-58, 
c. 25). It also administers loans authorized under the Coal Production Assistance Act (RSC 
1952, c. 173, as amended by SC 1959, c. 89). The Dominion Coal Board Act makes provision for 
the regulation and control of the production, distribution and use of fuel in times of national 
emergency. 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—The Board was appointed in 1947 under the 
Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act which authorized an agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta relating to the protection and conservation of 
the forests of that portion of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains which gives rise to the 
major tributaries of the Saskatchewan River. The function of the Board is to determine the 
policy necessary to obtain the greatest possible flow of water in the Saskatchewan River system. 
The planning of programs of forest use and conservation is a joint duty of the Board and the pro- 
vincial Forest Service. The administration of the conservation area is a function of the province. 


Funds for capital expenditures during the first seven years of the agreement were provided by 
the Federal Government with maintenance expenditures being paid by the Province of Alberta. 
In 1955 the province undertook the responsibility of financing both capital improvements and 
maintenance work. Currently, one member of the three-man Board is appointed by the Federal 
Government and the province has the right to appoint two members. The choice of one of the 
three members as Board chairman is vested in the province. The Board reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Forestry. (See footnote, p. 102.) 


Eldorado Aviation Limited.—This company was incorporated Apr. 23, 1953 to carry air 
traffic, both passenger and freight, for Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Northern Transportation Company Limited. It reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited.—Set up in 1944 under the name of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining (1944) Limited (the date was omitted from the name in June 1952), the company’s 
business is the mining and refining of uranium and the production of nuclear fuels in Canada. The 
company has also entered into contracts for the purchase of uranium concentrates from private 
producers in Canada. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Corporation commenced operations in 1945 
under the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 105, as amended by 1953-54 c. 15, 1957 
c. 8, 1957-58 c. 15, 1959 c. 24, and 1960-61 c. 33) and isadministered by a Board of Directors (including 
the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce and the Deputy Minister of Finance) with the advice 
of an Advisory Council. Its function is to insure Canadian exporters against non-payment by 
foreign buyers arising out of credit and political risks involved in foreign trade. The Corporation 
is also authorized to provide financing in respect of an export transaction involving extended credit 
terms. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—This Corporation was established on Oct. 5, 1959 (SC 1959, 
c. 43) for the purpose of providing for the extension of long-term mortgage credit to farmers, The 
Corporation is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up in July 1947 (RSC 1952, c. 120) to 
recommend to the Government price support measures when severe price declines occur. The 
Board functions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, who 
is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co- 
operative firms in the industry. The Board has authority to buy fishery products and to sell 
or otherwise dispose of them or to pay producers the difference between a price prescribed by the 
Board and the average price the product actually commands. 


Industrial Development Bank.—The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incor- 
porated in 1944 to provide loans to industrial enterprises where financing is not available through 
recognized lending organizations. (See footnote, p. 102.) 


National Battlefields Commission.—This Commission was established by Act of Parliament 
in 1908 to preserve the historic battlefields at Quebec City. The Commission is composed of nine 
members, seven being appointed by the Federal Government and one each by the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. The Commission is supported by an annual statutory grant from the Federal 
Government and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 
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National Capital Commission.—This Commission is a Crown agency created by the National 
Capital Act (SC 1958, c. 37), proclaimed Feb. 6, 1959. It is the lineal descendant of the Federal 
District Commission. 

The Commission is served by a full-time paid chairman and comprises a total of twenty 
members representative of the ten provinces of Canada. There isa staff of seven officials reporting 
to a general manager, and a permanent work force of about 600. 


Co-ordination and development of public lands in the National Capital Region are undertaken 
by direct planning and construction by the Commission’s staff; by co-operation with munici- 
palities; by provision of planning aid or financial assistance in municipal projects; and by advising 
the Department of Public Works on the siting and appearance of all Federal Government buildings 
in the 1,800-sq. mile National Capital Region. The Commission reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Public Works. 


National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of Canada are associated 
with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. The Marquis of Lorne, then 
Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding of the Academy. One of the 
three tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment of a National Gallery at the seat 
of government. 


By Act of Parliament in 1913, re-enacted in 1951, the National Gallery was placed under the 
management of a Board of Trustees appointed by the Governor General in Council and now operates 
under the National Gallery Act (RSC 1952, c. 186). It is responsible to Parliament through a 
Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration). 


The first charge of the National Gallery is the development and care of the national art col- 
lections. Through its Exhibition Extension Service, travelling exhibitions, educational services 
such as lectures and art films, guided tours of the National Gallery collections in Ottawa and other 
services to the general public are controlled. In addition, the National Gallery publishes art 
publications and reproductions which are distributed by the Queen’s Printer. 


National Harbours Board.—The Board was established by Act of Parliament in 1936. It is 
responsible for the administration of port facilities at Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Trois Riviéres, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill, the Jacques Cartier and Champlain bridges 
at Montreal Harbour, and the government grain elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne, Ont. 
The Board is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


National Productivity Council.—Established by Act of Parliament (SC 1960, c. 4), the 
Council operates under the terms of the National Productivity Council Act assented to Dec. 20, 
1960. The Council consists of 25 members, one of whom is designated Chairman, and includes five 
members from industry and commerce, five from organized labour, five from agriculture and 
primary industry, five from the general public, four officers or employees of Her Majesty, and an 
Executive Director. 


The function of the Council is to promote and expedite contin uing improvement in productive 
efficiency in the various aspects of Canadian economic activity and in particular to foster and 
promote (1) the development of improved production and distribution methods; (2) the develop- 
ment of improved management techniques; (3) the maintenance of good human relations in industry; 
(4) the use of training programs; (5) the use of re-training programs; (6) the extension of industrial 
research programs; and (7) the dissemination of technical information. The proceedings of the 
Council, which is not an agent of Her Majesty, are reported to Parliament each year through the 
Ministers of Trade and Commerce and Labour. (See footnote, p. 102.) 


National Research Council.—In 1917 the Research Council Act was passed and in 1928 
laboratories for scientific research were established at Ottawa. The National Research Council 
now has Divisions of Pure and Applied Chemistry, Building Research, Mechanical Engineering, 
the National Aeronautical Establishment, Radio and Electrical Engineering, Pure and Applied 
Physics and Applied Biology. Regional laboratories have been established at Saskatoon, Sask., 
and Halifax, N.S. A Medical Research Council fully responsible for policy in the field of medical 
research, but functioning under the general administration of the National Research Council, was 
established in November 1960. Patentable processes and improvements developed by the Council 
are made available under licence to industry through a Crown company, Canadian Patents and 
Developments Limited. 


The National Research Council reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—The Commission was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1948 to provide electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where a need developed 
and where power could be supplied on a self-sustaining basis; the Act was amended in 1950 to give 
authority to the Commission to provide similar services in Yukon Territory. The name of the 
Commission, formerly Northwest Territories Power Commission, was changed in 1956. The 
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Commission is composed of a chairman and two members appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The Commission operates four hydro-electric plants, two of which are located in the Northwest 
Territories on the Snare River near Yellowknife, and two in the Yukon Territory on the Yukon 
River at Whitehorse and on the Mayo River near Mayo, and diesel electric plants at Fort Smith, 
Fort Simpson, Fort Resolution, Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., and Field, B.C., and a diesel power and 
central heating plant and water supply and sewerage systems at Inuvik, N.W.T.; the Commission 
also operates, on behalf of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, a small 
diesel electric and heating plant at Fort McPherson, N.W.T., and a central heating plant and 
domestic water supply system at Fort Simpson, N.W.T. 


_ The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources reports to Parliament for the Com- 
mission. 


Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation.—This Corporation was established by 
the Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation Act (SC 1956, c. 10) for the purpose of con- 
structing the northern Ontario section of the all-Canadian natural gas pipeline and of leasing, with 
an option to purchase, this section to Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited. The northern Ontario 
section, which extends from the Manitoba-Ontario border to the vicinity of Kapuskasing, Ont., 
was completed on Oct. 22, 1958 and is now under lease to Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited. The 
Corporation is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. (See 
footnote, p. 102.) 


Northern Transportation Company Limited.—This Company was incorporated in 1947 
under the title of Northern Transportation Company (1947) Limited, the date being omitted from 
the name in 1952. Previously a company chartered under an Alberta statute, it has been a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited since that Crown company was 
established and carries out the business of a common carrier in the Mackenzie River watershed. 
The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Park Steamship Company Limited.—After World War II this Company acted as an agent 
for Crown Assets Disposal Corporation in the sale and delivery to purchasers of government war- 
built ships. This work is completed but the Company remains available to carry out any appro- 
priate duties. It has no staff of its own, any necessary work being done by the staff of the Canadian 
a. Commission (see p. 105). The Company reports to Parliament through the Minister of 

ransport. 


Polymer Corporation Limited.—This Corporation was established in 1942 by Letters Patent 
under the Companies Act and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 133) and the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). It was set up to construct and 
operate a synthetic rubber plant which now produces a variety of synthetic rubber products and 
some chemicals. The Corporation’s principal plant is located at Sarnia, Ont., with specialty rubber 
and butyl] plants in France and Belgium, respectively. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Defence Production. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1951 (RSC 1952, c. 242) and came into force by proclamation on July 1, 
1954. The Authority was incorporated for the purposes of constructing, maintaining and operating 
all such works as may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in con- 
junction with works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United States, a deep waterway 
between the Port of Montreal and Lake Erie. The Authority is composed of a President and a Vice 
President and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—TCA came into being by Act of Parliament in 1937 (RSC 1952, 
c. 268) to provide for the development of a publicly owned scheduled transcontinental air service. 
Transatlantic air services were inaugurated by TCA on behalf of the Canadian Government during 
World War II and scheduled operations were commenced at the end of the War. TCA now main- 
tains passenger, mail and commodity traffic services over nationwide routes and also services 
to the United States, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, Switzerland, West Germany, 
Austria, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, Barbados and Trinidad. TCA is responsible 
to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission was appointed on Sept. 24, 1940 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 (RSC 1952, c. 273) for the purpose 
of administering the Act and providing a National Employment Service. It is composed of three 
Commissioners appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom one is designated Chief Com- 
missioner. One Commissioner, other than the Chief Commissioner, is appointed after consultation 
with organizations representative of workers and the other after consultation with organizations 
representative of employers. The Chief Commissioner is appointed to hold office for a period of 
ten years and each of the other Commissioners to hold office for a period not exceeding ten years. 
The Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 
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Section 3.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments* 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 


Government of Canada 


Nore.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament and amendments may be obtained from the Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 
at prices of from 10 cents to $1.50 per copy according to number of pages. Where duplications of certain Acts appear in 
the list, parts of these Acts are administered under the Departments given. 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Agriculture— 
RSC 1952 


294 
27 


36 
1957-58 22 
1959 43 
1960-61 30 


1955 


Auditor General— 
RSC 1952 =116 


Citizenship and 


Immigration — 
1924 48 
1927 37 
1934 29 
1943 19 
RSC 1952 33 
67 
146 
149 
325 
Civil Service 
Commission— 
1960-61 57 


Department, 
Name of Act Year and Chapter 
of Statute 
Defence 
Agricultural Products Board Production— 
Agricultural Products Co-operativell RSC 1952 35 
Marketing 62 
Agricultural Products Marketing 260 
Animal Contagious Diseases oi 
Canada Dairy Products kee re le 28 
Canadian Wheat Board 
Cheese and Cheese Factory Im- 
provement 
Cold Storage 
Department of Agriculture 1948 a 
Destructive Insect and Pest 
Experimental Farm Stations 
Feeding Stuffs RSC 1952 50 
Fertilizers 
Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 68 
Hay and Straw Inspection 122 
Inspection and Sale 
Live Stock and Live Stock Prod- 
ucts 142 
Live Stock Pedigree 
Maple Products Industry 218 
Maritime Marshland Rehabilita- 
pene 4 - on 
pened eaunes Foods 1953-54 54 
Pest Control Products 
Prairie Farm Assistance 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Finance— 
Seeds 
ee eiatreats Terroting 
n ri 
ee cultural Products RSC 1952 12 
Meat Inspection 13 
Agricultural Stabilization 15 
Farm Credit 19 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and 82 
Development 
110 
116 
a A he A 131 
Financial Administration 151, 226 
156 
182 
183 
Indian Reserve Lands in Ontario 
St. Regis Indian Reservation 204 
Caughnawaga Indian Reserve 221 
British Columbia Indian Reserves 232 
Mineral Resources 245 
Canadian Citizenship 261, 336 
Department of Citizenship and 278 
Immigration 
Immigration Aid Societies 296 
Indian 315 
Immigration 1952-53 47 
1953-54 28 
1955 31 
Civil Service 46 


* Compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. 


Name of Act 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Defence Production 
Surplus Crown Assets 


Respecting the International 
Boundary Waters Treaty and 
the existence of the International 
Joint Commission (amended 
1914, ¢. 5, and 1922, c. 43) 

Carrying into effect the Treaties 
of Peace between Canada and 
Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Finland 

Carrying into effect the Treaty 
of Peace between Canada and 
Japan 

Department of External Affairs 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 


High Commissioner of the United 
Kingdom 
Privileges and Immunities 
NATO) 


Privileges and Immunities(U N) 


5 |United Nations 


Diplomatic Immunities (Common- 
wealth Countries) 


Appropriation (Annual) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 

Bank 

Bank of Canada 

Bills of Exchange 

Bretton Woods Agreements 

Diplomatic Service (Special) 
Superannuation 

Farm Improvement Loans 

Financial Administration 

Gold Export 

Industrial Development Bank 

Interest 

Municipal Grants 

Municipal Improvements Assist- 
ance 

Pawnbrokers 

Provincial Subsidies 

Quebec Savings Banks 

Satisfied Securities 

Tariff Board 

Veterans Business and Professional 
Loans 

Winding-up 

Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund 

Public Service Superannuation 

Fire Losses Replacement Account 

Canadian National Railways 
Refunding 

Fisheries Improvement Loans 


ACTS ADMINISTERED BY FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 


Tit 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Name of Act 


Juvenile Delinquents 

Lord’s Day 

Official Secrets 

Petition of Right 

Prisons and Reformatories 

Railway 

Solicitor General 

Tobacco Restraint 

Supreme Court 

Yukon Administration of Justice 

Canada Evidence 

Combines Investigation 

Extradition 

Crown Liability 

Criminal Code 

Parole 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Superannuation 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

Canadian Bill of Rights 

Penitentiary 


Conciliation and Labour 

Department of Labour 

Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 

Government Annuities 

Government Employees Compen- 
sation 

Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation 

Merchant Seamen Compensation 

Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment 


295 |White Phosphorous Matches 


Department, Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter 
of Statute of Statute 

Finance—concluded Justice—concluded 
1956 1 |Prairie Grain Producers Interim 160 
Financing 171 
2 |Temporary Wheat Reserves 198 
29 |Federal-Provincial Tax Sharing 210 
Arrangements 217, 333 
1957-58 26 |Beechwood Power Project 234 
1959 32 |Public Service Pension Adjust- 253 
ment 266 
1960 1 |Prairie Grain Loans 259, 335 
32 | International Development 299 
Association 307 
1960-61 5 |Small Business Loans a 
1952-53 530 
Fisheries— 1953-54 51 
RSC 1952 61 | Deep Sea Fisheries 1958 38 
69 | Department of Fisheries 1959 34 
118 |Fish Inspection 
119 | Fisheries 54 
120 | Fisheries Prices Support 1960 44 
121 |Fisheries Research Board 1960-61 53 
177 |Meat and Canned Foods 
194 | Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
(Convention) Labour— 
244 |Salt Fish Board RSC 1927 110 
293 |Whaling Convention RSC 1952-72 
1952-53 15 |Coastal Fisheries Protection 108 
44 1N Cite Pacific Fisheries Conven- 132 
134, 323 
1953-54 18 Nowthwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
vention 152 
1955 34 |Great Lakes Fisheries Convention| 
1957 11 Facto Salmon Fisheries Conven- 1c 
31 The. Pacific Fur Seals Convention 4 
1952-53 19 
Forestry— 
1947 59 |Eastern Rocky Mountains Forest 1955 50 
Conservation 1956 38 
1960 41 |Department of Forestry 1957-58 24 
1960-61 6 
Insurance— 26 
RSC 1952 31 |Canadian and British Insurance 
Companies 
49 |Civil Service Insurance 
70 |Department of Insurance Mines and Tech- 
100 |Excise Tax (Part I) nical Surveys— 
125 |Foreign Insurance Companies 1951 26 
170 |Loan Companies RSC 1952 73 
251 |Small Loans 
272 |Trust Companies 95, 318 
296 |Winding-up (Part ITI) 
1952-53 28 |Co-operative Credit Associations 102 
Justice— National Defence— 
1940 43 |Treachery RSC 1952 63 
RSC 1952 1 |Admiralty 
14 |Bankruptcy 184 
28 |Canada Prize 283 
71 |Department of Justice 
98 |Exchequer Court 284 
106 |Expropriation 
111 |Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 1959 21 
116 |Financial Administration 
127 |Fugitive Offenders 
144 |Identification of Criminals National Health 
154 |Inquiries and Welfare— 
158 |Interpretation RSC 1952 74 
159 |Judges 


Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices 

Unemployment Insurance 

Female Employees Equal Pay 

Annual Vacations 

Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance 

Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons 


Canada Lands Survey 

Department of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys 

Emergency Gold Mining Assist- 
ance 

Explosives 


Defence Services Pension Continu- 
ation 

National Defence 

Visiting Forces (British Common- 
wealth) : 

Visiting Forces (North Atlantic 
Treaty) 

Canadian Forces Superannuation 


Department of National Health 
and Welfare 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


National Health 
and Welfare— 


concluded 
National Health— 
RSC 1952 29 
165 
220 
229 
231 
1952-53 38 
1957 28 
1960-61 35 
Welfare— 
RSC 1952 17 
109 
199 
200 
1953-54 55 
1956 26 
1958 30 
1960-61 59 
National Library— 
RSC 1952 330 


National Revenue— 


Tazation— 
1940 32 
1940-41 15 
1942-43 26 
1943-44 13 
1944-45 38 
1945 19 
1946 47 
1947 32 
1943-44 21 
1950 27 
1951 5) 
1956 35 
1944-45 31 
1950 27 
1946 38 
39 
1948 34 
1950-51 40 
1952 18 
1950-51 41 
49 
RSC 1952 89 
317 
1956-57 22 
1958 29 
1960 29 
RSC 1952 148 
1952-53 40 
1953-54 57 
1955 54 
55 
1956 39 
1957 29 
1957-58 17 


Name of Act 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Name of Act 


Canada Shipping (Part V, Sick 
Mariners and Marine Hospitals) 

Leprosy 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine 

Public Works Health 

Quarantine 

Food and Drugs 

Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
Services 

Narcotic Control 


Blind Persons 

Family Allowances 

Old Age Assistance 

Old Age Security 
Disabled Persons 
Unemployment Assistance 
Excise Tax (Sect. 47) 
Fitness and Amateur Sport 


National Library 


Inxcess Profits Tax 


Canada-U.S. Tax Convention 
(Income T'ax) 


Canada-U.S. Tax Convention 
(Succession Duties) 
Canada-U.K. Income Tax Agree- 


ment 

Canada-U.K. Succession Duty 
Agreement 

Canada-N.Z. Income Tax Agree- 
ment 

Canada-France Income Tax Con- 
vention 

Canada-France Succession Duty| 
Convention 

Canada-Sweden Income Tax 
Agreement 


Dominion Succession Duty 


Estate Tax 


Income Tax 


National Revenue— 
continued 


Tazation—concl. 
1959 
1960 


1961 
1955 


1956 
1956-57 


1957 
1957-58 
1958 


1959 
1960-61 
Customs and 


Excise— 
RSC 1952 


Administered in 
Part— 


1925 
RSC 1952 


Income Tax 


Canada - Ireland Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - Ireland Succession Duties 
Agreement 

Canada - Denmark Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - Germany Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada- South Africa Death 


Duties Agreement 

Canada - South Africa Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada-Netherlands Income Tax 
Agreement (amended 1960, c. 18) 

Canada - Australia Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada-Beigian Congo Income Tax 
Agreement 


Canada - Belgium Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - Finland Income Tax 
Agreement 


Canada - United States of America 
Estate Tax Convention 


Customs 

Customs Tariff (amended by 316) 
Department of National Revenue 
Excise (amended by 319) 

Excise Tax (amended by 320) 


United States Treaty (smuggling) 

Aeronautics (amended by 302) 

Animal Contagious Diseases 

Atomic Energy Control 

Canada Dairy Products (amended 
by 305) 

Canada, Shipping 

Canada Temperance 

Canadian Wheat Board 

Copyright 

Destructive Insect and Pest 

Explosives 

Export 

Feeding Stuffs 

Ferries 

Fertilizers 

Fish Inspection 

Fisheries 

Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 

Game Export 

Gold Export 

Government Harbours and Piers 

Immigration (amended by 325) 

Importation of Intoxicating 
Liquors 

Inspection and Sale 

Live Stock and Live Stock Prod- 
ucts 

Live Stock Pedigree 

Live Stock Shipping 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


National Revenue— 


Name of Act 


concluded 


Administered in 
Parit—concel. 


RSC 


1952 


1952-53 
1953-54 
1955 


1957 
1960-61 


172 
177 
187 
193 
194 


209 
212 
215 


36 
31 
35 


Northern Affairs 
and National 
Resources— 


RSC 


RSC 


1908 57, 


1927 
1927 


1928 
1930 


1932 


1939 
1952 


1952-53 


58 
51 


331 
21 


39 
53 


Maple Products Industry 

Meat and Canned Foods 

National Harbours Board 

Navigable Waters Protection 

Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
(Convention) 

Pest Control Products 

Post Office 

Precious Metals Marking 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine 

Quarantine 

Radio 

Seeds 

Transport 

Weights and Measures 

White Phosphorous Matches 

Coastal Fisheries Protection 

Food and Drugs 

Export and Import Permits 

Criminal Code 

Canada Agricultural Products 
Standards 

Meat Inspection 

Pacific Fur Seal Convention 

Narcotic Control 


National Battlefields at Quebec 

Respecting certain debts due the’ 
Crown 

Seed Grain 

Seed Grain Sureties 

Railway Belt 

Manitoba Supplementary Provi- 
sions : 

Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads 

Railway Belt Water 

Lac Seul Conservation 

Alberta Natural Resources 

Manitoba Natural Resources 

Railway Belt and Peace River 
Block 

Saskatchewan Natural Resources 

Refunds (Natural Resources) 

Waterton - Glacier International 
Peace Park 

Rainy Lake Watershed Emergency, 
Control 

Dominion Water Power 

Game Export 

Land Titles 


Migratory Birds Convention 

National Parks 

National Wildlife Week 

Northern Canada Power Com- 
mission 

Public Lands Grants 

Territorial Lands 

Yukon Placer Mining 

Yukon Quartz Mining 

Northwest Territories 

Canada Water Conservation As 
sistance 

Historic Sites and Monuments 

Yukon 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 

Northern Affairs 
and National 
Resources— 
concluded 

1953-544 
1955 47 
1957-58 25 

Post Office— 

RSC 1952 212 

Public Archives— 

RSC 1952 163 
222 
Public Printing and 
Stationery— 
RSC 1952 226 
230 
Public Works— 

RSC 1952 91 
106 

114 

138 

193 

216 

228 

269 

324 
Secretary of State— 
RSC 1929 55 
1947 24 

1948 71 
RSC 1952 18 
28, 306 
30 

53 
54 

55 

62 

77 

83 

87 

149 

195 

203 
208 

223 

225 

234 

235 

247 

263 

265 

267 
270 

295 
298 

30 

1952-53 49 


Name of Act 


Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources 

International River Improvements 

Atlantic Provinces Power Develop- 
ment 


Post Office 


Laurier House 
Public Archives 


Public Printing and Stationery 
Publication of Statutes 


Dry Docks Subsidies 

Expropriation 

Ferries 

Government Works Tolls 

Navigable Waters Protection 
(Part I) 

Prime Minister’s Residence 

Public Works 

Trans-Canada Highway 

Government Property Traffic 


Reparation Payment 

Trading with the Enemy (Transi- 
tional Powers) 

Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Finland Treaties of Peace 

Boards of Trade 

Canada Elections 

Canada Temperance 

Companies 

Companies Creditors Arrangement 

Copyright 

Defence Production 

Department of State 

Disfranchising : 

Dominion Controverted Elections 

Indian 

Northwest Territories 

Patent 

Pension Fund Societies 

Public Documents 

Public Officers 

Railway 

Regulations 

Seals 

Territorial Lands 

Timber Marking 

Trade Unions 

Translation Bureau 

White Phosphorous Matches 

Yukon 


7 |Canada Evidence 


Trade Marks and Unfair Com- 
petition 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—concluded 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Trade and 
Commerce— 


RSC 


1952 


11 


Name of Act 


Atomic Energy Control 


78 |Department of Trade and Com- 


92 


merce 
Electrical and Photometric Units 


94 |Electricity Inspection 


103 


292 


1953-54 a 


1955 
1956 
1959 


Transport— 


RSC 


RSC 


1907 


1911 
1912 


1913 


1927 


1927 
1929 


1931 


1940 
1947 


1948 


19, 


10 
46 


Export 

Export Credits Insurance 

Gas Inspection 

Inland Water Freight Rates 

Length and Mass Units 

National Trade Mark and True 
Labelling 

Precious Metals Marking 

Statistics 

Weights and Measures 

Export and Import Permits 

4 |Exportation of Power and Fluids 
and Importation of Gas 

Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown 
Corporation 

National Energy Board 


Auditors for National Railways 
(Annual) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 

Intercolonial Railway and Prince 
Edward Island Railway Em- 
ployees Provident Fund 

Toronto Harbour Commissioners 

Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour 
Commissioners 


Hamilton Harbour Commissioners era as 


New Westminster Harbour Com- 
missioners 

North Fraser Harbour Commis- 
sioners 

Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamship Company 

Railway Belt Water 


4 |Canadian National Railways Pen- 


10 


1952 2, 302 


sions 
Canadian National Refunding 
Canadian National Montreal Ter- 


minals 
Northern Alberta Railways 


Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 
New Westminster Harbour Loan 
Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 
Beauharnois Light, Heat andi 
Power 
Port Alberni Harbour Commis- 
sioners 


New Westminster Harbour Com- 
missioners Refunding 

Aeronautics 

Bills of Lading 

Bridges 

Canada Shipping 

Belleville Harbour Commissioners 

Canadian Maritime Commission 

Canadian National - Canadian 
Pacific 

Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 

Carriage by Air 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


'Transport—concl. 


RSC 
RSC 


79 
135 
136 
137 
157 


1927 
1952 
51, 312 


207, 


279, 


340 


1952-53 27 


1953-54 65 


Name of Act 


Department of Transport 

Government Harbours and Piers 

Government Railways 

Government Vessels Discipline 

International Rapids Power De- 
velopment 

Live Stock Shipping 

Maritime Freight Rates 

National Harbours Board 

Navigable Waters Protection 

Passenger Tickets 

Pipe Lines 

Radio 

Railway 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Telegraphs 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Transport (Board of Transport 
Commissioners) 

United States Wreckers 

Water Carriage of Goods 

Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision 

Foreign Aircraft Third Party 
Damage 

Canadian National Railways 

Canadian National Refunding 

Windsor Harbour Commissioners 

Lakehead Harbour Commissioners 

Nanaimo Harbour Commissioners 

Oshawa Harbour Commissioners 

Canadian National Toronto Ter- 
minals 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance (as 
amended) 
Soldier Settlement (as amended) 


8 |Allied Veterans Benefits 


Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 
ances 

Department of Veterans Affairs 

Fire Fighters War Service Benefits 

Pension (amended 1953-54, ce. 62; 
1957-58, c. 19; 1960-61, c. 10) 
(Canadian Pension Commission) 

Special Operators War Service 
Benefits 

Supervisors War Service Benefits 

Veterans Insurance (amended 1958, 


c. 48) 

Veterans’ Land (amended 1953-54, 
c. 66; 1959, c. 37) 

Veterans Rehabilitation (amended 
1959, c. 17) 

War Service Grants (amended 
1953-54, c. 46; 1959, c. 18) 

Women’s Royal Naval Services 
and the South African Military 
Nursing Service (Benefits) 

War Veterans Allowance (amended 
1955, ce. 13; 1957-58, c. 7; 1960, c. 
36; 1960-61, c. 39) (War Veterans 
Allowance Board) 

Children of War Dead (Education 
Assistance) (amended 1953-54, 
c. 2; 1958, c. 25; and 1962) 

Yoiere Benefit (amended 1955, 
c. 
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PART IV.—FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Civil Service Commission.—As the central personnel agency of the Federal 
Government, the Civil Service Commission is the custodian of the merit system in the 
Civil Service of Canada. It is also concerned, however, with many other aspects of 
personnel administration. 


The Civil Service Commission was first established in 1908 under the provisions of 
the Civil Service Amendment Act of that year which introduced the principle of selection 
by order of merit for positions in Ottawa. Prior to that, a Board of Examiners (established 
in 1882) held qualifying examinations for appointment to the service but it did not have 
the power to appoint. In 1918, the Civil Service Amendment Act was superseded by a 
Civil Service Act which had the effect, among other things, of bringing positions outside 
of Ottawa, as well as those at headquarters, under the jurisdiction of the Act and conse- 
quently the Commission. This Act served Canada and the civil service well for over 
four decades until with the passage of time it, too, was in need of substantial amendment. 
This was accomplished through a new Civil Service Act which received Royal Assent in 
September 1961 and which came into effect on Apr. 1, 1962. 


The new Act applies to about 130,000 employees in all the departments and certain 
agencies of government and this constitutes the ‘civil service’ within the legal meaning 
of that term. The ‘public service’ is defined as those departments and agencies listed in 
Schedule A of the Public Service Superannuation Act which embrace about 180,000 
employees including the 130,000 under the Civil Service Act. This definition of public 
service does not include certain Crown corporations—for example, the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the Canadian 
National Railways and the Trans-Canada Air Lines. Agencies outside the civil service 
make their own arrangements, in accordance with various statutes, for the selection and 
employment of staff. 


Recruitment.—The recruitment of civil servants under the Civil Service Act is con- 
ducted by means of open competitive examinations through which every citizen has the 
opportunity to compete for positions in the service of his country. Examinations are held 
periodically as staff requirements of the civil service dictate. Ordinarily, any Canadian 
citizen may apply for headquarters positions at Ottawa but applicants for local positions 
must normally be residents of the locality in which the vacancy occurs. Competitive 
examinations are announced through the press and through posters displayed on the public 
notice boards of the larger post offices, offices of the National Employment Service, offices 
of the Civil Service Commission and elsewhere. The examinations may be written, oral, 
a demonstration of skill, or any combination of these. 


The names of persons successful in civil service examinations, arranged in order of 
rank, are recorded on eligible lists. Examination results are formally announced by 
publication in the Canada Gazette and each candidate—successful or unsuccessful—is 
advised of his standing. Appointments are made as required from the eligible lists which 
usually remain valid for one year. 


The rank of the various successful candidates on eligible lists is influenced by the 
veterans’ preference. Actually the preference is limited largely, in accordance with its 
definition by law, to members of the Armed Forces who have served overseas in World 
Wars I or II or in the Korean theatre of operations. The highest order of preference is 
the disability preference accorded to pensioners of the Armed Forces who, as a result of 
their war service, have been unable to resume their pre-war civilian occupations. 


The operations of the Civil Service Commission are decentralized to a considerable 
degree and the Commission now has ten district offices and six sub-offices across the 
country. These offices have a significant measure of autonomy enabling them to give 
quick and efficient service to the field agencies of departments which comprise over three- 
quarters of the civil service. 
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Each year the Civil Service Commission conducts about 5,000 competitions, receives 
about 180,000 applications and makes about 20,000 appointments, mainly to offset the 
turnover occasioned by deaths, retirements, resignations and the other forms of attrition. 
One feature of its recruiting program is the annual selection of 700 or more university 
graduates. There are some 10,000 university graduates in the civil service and, of course, 
many more in agencies and corporations not under the Civil Service Act. 


Promotion.—It is a prime feature of the Civil Service Act to create a career service. 
The result is that promotion, like entrance, is based on merit and a sound promotion 
system is in operation. Promotion competitions are of two kinds, inter-departmental and 
departmental. The former are open to employees of all departments and agencies and are 
conducted by the Civil Service Commission. The latter, the departmental competitions, 
are restricted to employees of one department or a portion of a department and are con- 
ducted by the departments themselves subject to audit and approval by the Commission. 
There is appeal machinery under Commission jurisdiction for those employees who feel 
that their qualifications have not been properly assessed. Each year approximately 6,000 
promotion competitions are conducted and as a result of these about 20,000 employees 
are promoted. 


Position Classification.—Provision is made in the Civil Service Act for the classifying 
of positions in the civil service. A formal system of position classification was first in- 
stituted in 1919 and positions with like duties and responsibilities were classified alike 
and remunerated equally. Each position has a title, a set of tasks or duties which are 
proper to it in the organization in which it occurs and, arising out of these duties, a set 
of qualifications appropriate for their performance. Positions with duties of a similar kind 
are grouped together under a common title to form a class and grades within the class 
reflect the level of responsibility. There are some 1,800 classes and grades in the civil 
service and the Commission is constantly reviewing them to ensure that the specifications 
are accurate. Position classification is a mainspring in the Commission’s primary function 
of recruitment, involving as it does the fixing of standards of qualification for each class 
of position. 


Salary Determination.—It is also a responsibility of the Civil Service Commission to 
recommend to the Governor in Council rates of pay for each class and grade in the civil 
service. In order that its recommendations may be soundly based, the Commission has 
established a Pay Research Bureau which provides objective information on compensation 
and working conditions for various occupations in government, business and industry. 
These data are studied in relation to comparable classes in the civil service and in combi- 
nation with other relevant factors—such as the need to recruit and retain sufficient staff, 
and in the light of the relationship of one class to another—and after this process is complete 
a recommendation is submitted to the Governor in Council for consideration. The Governor 
in Council also fixes the salaries for those employees who are not under the Civil Service Act. 


Organization and Methods.—In recent years there has been an increasing awareness 
of the extent to which economical administration depends on the adoption of modern 
management techniques and devices. To meet this need the Commission has created a 
Management Analysis Division and an Organization Division to study problems of manage- 
ment in collaboration with officials directly responsible for major areas of administration. 
These Divisions afford practical assistance to departments and other agencies of the 
Government through the systematic examination of structures, operations, procedures and 
work methods. Their facilities are offered free of charge to all departments. 


Staff Training.—In 1947 the Commission set up a Staff Development and Training 
Division to promote and guide a systematic service-wide training scheme. The training 
scheme sponsored by the Commission is a joint venture undertaken in co-operation with 
the various departments, most of which have parallel training divisions. The Commission’s 
Staff Development and Training Division is primarily a co-ordinating agency. It promotes 
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and organizes training activities, trains departmental instructors in the presentation of 
courses, prepares and gives certain courses of general application to all departments, 
publishes booklets and other training aids, assists departments in developing training to 
meet specialized needs and acts as a general clearing-house for the exchange of information 
on training matters. It also studies requests for educational leave in order to satisfy 
itself that such leave is in the public interest. 


Employee Relations—The Civil Service Act confers on recognized staff associations 
the right to be consulted on matters of remuneration and conditions of employment. This 
consultation may be initiated by either the official or staff sides and may take three forms. 
On questions of remuneration, which include certain allowances as well as pay, the con- 
sultation takes place between the associations and the Minister of Finance or such members 
of the public service as he may designate and this may, of course, include members of the 
Commission. On terms and conditions of employment as enumerated in Sect. 68 (1) of 
the Civil Service Act (which are mainly those with a fiscal effect, such as leave), the 
consultation takes place between the associations and the Commission and such members 
of the public service as the Minister of Finance may designate. On those terms and 
conditions of employment that come within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Commission, 
the consultation takes place between the associations and the Commission alone. This 
form of tripartite consultation was introduced on Apr. 1, 1962 when the new Civil Service 
Act came into force and is designed to be consistent with the distribution of authority in the 
Act. It is expected to introduce a more sophisticated employee-employer relationship to 
the federal civil service. 


Statistics of Federal Government Employment.*—The current monthly survey 
of Federal Government employment, started in 1952, covers all employees of the Govern- 
ment of Canada; employees in this sense exclude the Governor General and Lieutenant- 
Governors, Ministers of the Crown and Members of Parliament, judges, persons under 
contract and members of the Armed Forces, but include Force members of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. The survey is divided into two main categories: (1) depart- 
mental branches, services and corporations, and (2) agency and proprietary corporations 
and other agencies. Table 1 combines the two groups; Tables 2 to 6 cover employees in 
the first category and Table 7 covers employees in the second category. 


* Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1.—Total Federal Government Employees, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1961, and 
Earnings for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1961 


Item and Province Depart- Departmental Agency Proprietary Other Total 
or Territory ments Corporations | Corporations | Corporations Agencies 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Employees— 
Newfoundland........ 3,994 239 5,027 — 9,260 
Prince Edward Island. 1,201 62 — 956 — 2,219 
Nova Scotia.......... 13,696 456 337 5,638 38 20,165 
New Brunswick...... 6, 743 593 115 7,991 22 15, 464 
Quebec .cncccens. Sets 29,728 S221 SHD00 30, 220 221 66, 923 
WOEARIOE Osis sicicysasiavavaie 79,071 7,393 4,842 34,137 904 126,347 
Manitoba...... 9,507 668 59 13,908 656 24,798 
Saskatchewan........ 6, 167 449 22 4,598 19 11,255 
PUISOUUT Ss Seer cicclot ce 13,174 573 24 6,374 65 20, 210 
British Columbia..... 18, 854 1}.252 183 6,382 66 26,737 
Yukon and Northwest 
SLCITICOLICs.. . ec ee: 3,176 7 172 70 - 3,425 
Mibroadiescot.) ascites 2,565 18 13 8,008 9 10,613 
Totals, Employees..... 187,876 14,931 9,300 123,309 2,000 337,416 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


Totals, Earnings....... 748, 202 55,858 44,135 584,120 8,027 1, 440,342 
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The first of what will be an annual survey of employment in departmental branches, 
services and corporations in metropolitan areas was prepared covering the month of 
March 1961. This report, entitled Federal Government Employment in Metropolitan Areas 
(Catalogue No. 72-205), contains details of the number of employees at Mar. 31, 1961 
and the earnings of all persons employed during that month. Summary statistics are 
given in Table 8. 


Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations.—The salaries of employees in this 
group are paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Definitions of classifications are 
as follows. ‘Salaried’’ employees include all persons paid on the basis of an annual salary 
rate with the exception of ships’ officers who, though paid an annual salary rate, are subject 
to special treatment under the regulations made pertaining to the Financial Administration 
Act. The salaried staff are employed in departmental branches, services and corporations 
which are subject to regulation by the Treasury Board and for which the positions are 
outlined in detail in the Estimates of Canada, or are established by means of supplementary 
Treasury Board Minutes. Thus this category of employees includes persons subject to 
the provisions of the Civil Service Act plus salaried persons employed on the staffs of 
Cabinet Ministers and appointed by statute or by Order in Council, and also the salaried 
staffs of certain administrative branches of the Government that do not fall under the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Service Act. 


“Prevailing Rate’ employees are those who occupy continuing positions that are 
subject to prevailing rate regulations and are therefore paid on the basis of standard wage 
rates for similar work in the area in which the individual is employed. Regulations made 
under authority of the Financial Administration Act govern the third group entitled 
“Ships’ Officers and Crews’’. 


These three groups comprise what may be called the “regular” employees of the 
government service. ‘Casuals and Others” are principally persons employed on a non- 
continuing basis. 


Table 5 presents statistics for departmental branches, services and corporations on 
the basis of a classification by function. The purpose of such classification is to supply a 
means of studying the operation of government without the complication that results 
from differences in administrative establishment. This analysis is useful in three ways. 
First, it permits a detailed study of employment by the Government of Canada according 
to the main purposes or functions and, since these functions are not subject to the periodic 
changes that alter the administrative structure of the Government, it is possible to develop 
a statistical series which, with minor exceptions, is consistent over an extended period of 
time. Secondly, since differences in administrative establishment are eliminated, it is 
possible to make meaningful comparisons between Federal Government expenditures on 
employment and similar expenditures by other levels of government. Thirdly, an analysis 
of the relationship between expenditures on employment and total expenditures may be 
made with regard to each function. 


Table 6 is an administrative analysis of departmental branches, services and corpor- 
ations, showing data for these bodies as they were organized at Mar. 31, 1961. Because 
of periodic changes in the administrative structure of the Government, comparisons over a 
period of years should be based on the classification by function given in Table 5. Although 
most salaried staffs fluctuate little during the year, the Taxation Branch of the Department 
of National Revenue increases its staff considerably in March and April because of the 
heavy flow of income tax returns during that period, the Legislation branches employ 
extra staff during each session of Parliament, and several departments employ considerable 
numbers of students in the summer months. Prevailing rate and other types of employment 
generally reach a peak in numbers during summer and decline to a lower level in winter. 
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2.—Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations of the Federal 
Government, at End of Each Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961 


Norz.—Excludes agency and proprietary corporations and other agencies, figures for which are given in Table 7. 


ey Ships’ Casuals 
Fiscal Year and Month Salaried Pr sapiing Officers and 
and Crews Others 
No. No. No. 
1959-60— 
REPT Merattt ts Sates attic pte. ohare enact eles ae 155, 162 23,881 181,531 13,921 
ESRD e. Son age eie eRe cir A et aaassxames aaa 156, 982 25,029 184, 627 15,023 
“PRS ES ee ee ee See ee eee nee 156,451 26,757 185,953 15,325 
cy) baa Maes aa 156,193 27,655 186,723 16,774 
August...... alee 155, 899 26,627 185,441 16, 567 
POMEOI DOI its cio cis:oie secs GAD is o c.ss ER Hones 154,619 24, 633 182,121 15,622 
AO Rea IE 5 A ae a 2 SS 154,700 23,648 181,055 14,635 
IESIOINNDET ose ste css: « ote alemelessloh «cee ate oe 155,088 22,913 180, 834 14, 582 
IBEORTIION 5 «F< feet alte o 6 5,51 o.< Te OER os baleen tte 154,957 22,601 180,251 13,257 
1 RIES ee aie od Sed eee aotcS Seo aioe Bee 155, 423 22,319 180,323 13,016 
BRE DEURE << ee TA aT as vse che othabyaeddls wwice.ds whe 156,188 22,370 181,096 12,229 
(MIS Chica tele RRS cess Ae eereees oblate Genk 157,352 22,382 182,305 13,325 
1960-61— 

SEU genie o ofe AUR TE ales viake «AS a. 03 woke a Ra 156, 402 23,025 182,047 12,959 
UAV os cat vatehth chine ah «Kate tate Mates ome oe ae 157,125 24, 487 184, 458 13,930 
SETI UN Cia 2/0 ce eects ate cca che 3 Notre Mite 9 aie so he oR 157,679 26,176 186, 835 14,212 
AK RS: A nS eS SSS |e Se ea 158, 223 26,671 187,884 14,493 
JNO CATE ORR A oe Bees AaPinen Sree Seed 157, 922 26,052 186, 992 14,456 
BGPEGITA DON ciel cns crc msoc vider oe atie he chick ings 90% 157,013 24,172 184, 223 13,939 
RRCEOIIOE ae oie ttenle atetete te arsictee auatale hte Ces so aie race 157,337 23,290 183, 644 13,729 
PERV ERIIOT «ct», ctoxece feyere aiereia Be & NM aah CAUTIS ae ose 158, 442 23,492 184,971 15,003 
CCUM DOD 5 oF acai Prre cfatse one. a Ae ates aes a's 6 8 cairo 158,704 23,760 185,318 15,176 
RETA Vo farvceys My cxatetade eater nese Stes aayiners acide sae: ato.< eke 159,314 23,929 186,012 16, 266 
PIOUS a oben oeriee ceteis eileie fee: diese crdeyere-o,>- cakes aes 159,699 23,961 186, 411 16,759 
LATCH EED octet ccbiska aceite cence steers o's) <0 hove ora 160, 282 23,918 186, 954 15,853 


3._Earnings of Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations of the 
Federal Government, by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961 


Nore.—Excludes agency and proprietary corporations and other agencies, figures for which are given in Table 7. 


oye Ships’ Casuals 
Fiscal Year and Month Salaried i Neromat Officers Total and 
axe and Crews Others 
REGULAR EARNINGS 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1959-60— 
BSS MN ccs acta HORI seIe oi eve cs\s (6 areata elf 48,749,450 5,911, 267 652,407 55,313, 124 3,189,169 
WSEAS sic RNG « Bidia le cleralate « ea'e. asaie 49,250,178 6, 230, 737 716,723 56,197,638 3, 487, 056 
1 AH ee ae ae ee eA 49,255,618 6, 433, 781 737, 806 56, 427,205 3,693, 832 
MIE. os, Bo AIS Gas oe ceca Aah 49,490, 407 7,242,952 799,643 57,533 , 002 4,203, 648 
AISTISDISES Oo. ELE. eset aoks olelle «bis 49,415, 782 6,613, 743 807, 526 56,837,051 3,990, 937 
MEDLCIMDOL,., a. oS Viele are vt RR ood 49,016,770 6, 187, 662 805, 549 56,009,981 3,915,977 
ERODED no. ce PEER. Sosa be EB Gis 49,210,582 6, 146, 833 823 , 892 56,181,307 3,636, 506 
Mower ber... 9.655. Gis sco cok-< dates eh 49,315,618 5,689, 239 833 , 502 55, 838, 359 3,240,711 
MBF EECITL DOL Gc Ahan fates arated ovale eras ote fv7erors 49,247,505 5,929,361 818,025 55,994, 891 3,092,069 
SOUT ctr) NAPS n,.sciclanets Be vie ace la lerctele 49,502,851 5, 846, 704 799, 820 56,150,375 2,863,496 
RSE SAE AEN «5 <li 10 lara ore shore ors is keis east 49,695, 565 5,544, 253 782,793 56,022,611 2,752,231 
LSE 1 a ae Sth bi a ee SEI ces 49, 880, 864 5,960,972 790,924 56, 632,760 3,095,203 
1960-61— 

PETMAN  lsiarc eco ere itn aise  sve beers ire 51,058, 226 5, 858, 690 793,229 57,710,145 2,892,521 
EVES cok seen sieve o's states « 51,554,906 6, 299, 606 886, 818 58,741,330 3, 243, 808 
ONCE ehh) ee A 51,942,261 6,536, 094 905,918 59,384, 273 3,510,236 
‘jal peeeea Baa tcletdl aanaee cee traces 52,941,616 7,044,326 920,981 60,906, 923 3,582,720 
EU SEy! oi. os Se ae ke ie eiclchete Slates exere 55,177,875 6,999, 932 920,955 63, 108, 762 3,834,919 
OPO DEL... neste cee net inchtonien. 55,166, 244 6,556, 229 928, 858 62,651,331 3,591,993 
ROAR DOV sc ioelotals MeO soins ee wacleeleels 55,475, 368 6,145, 823 922,623 62,543,814 3,280, 489 
MEDEA LICE, 5 Scio tare risiess o.0 ob = nome aes 56,032,617 6, 230, 641 918,600 63,181,858 3,444, 156 
PMaCern DEX AMPs tees cee delat 56,317,812 6,688, 196 872,013 63, 878,021 3,925,155 

56,731,937 6, 462, 189 852,176 64,046, 302 4,079,313 

56,745,404 6,006,577 874,500 63, 626, 481 3,987, 041 


56, 873,070 6,758, 490 882,950 ll 64,514,510 4)441°144 
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3.—Earnings of Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations of the 
Federal Government, by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961—concluded 


sy. Ships’ Casuals 
. Prevailing . 
a: Salaried Officers Total and 
Fiscal Year and Month Rate and Crete Others 


OverrtIMe PAYMENTS REPpoRTED 


$ 3 $ $ $ 
1959-60— 
ADTUIRES x eels soe Oe re oe os 778, 003 209,614 40,921 1,028,538 94,442 
1 2.2 en ie te, 8 ee A I 441,138 248,998 57,960 748, 096 103, 163 
JRO Se iacrcce Rta eee oe cs cteie Sete eared 535, 987 236, 639 68,485 841,111 124,739 
Tay Be EE erate ss. ei nnaciate ne Sears 363, 814 307,591 92,775 764, 180 182,875 
AGEUSES 05 OR eee ack,» Saints vise 3 338,750 265, 280 112,574 716,604 177, 441 
September’, Swen en scoA ese 414, 258 225,301 80, 169 719,728 . 181,781 
October Pike. cd) esti i Sena 478, 240 249,110 83, 258 810, 608 140,051 
NOVEM ED Ron 2 ors)-, syctere idea ia oe 3. 563,776 237,611 85, 142 886, 529 99,103 
IDecein Der 2h. Meek ces eo sles 764,078 206, 419 58,387 1,028, 884 82,431 
TEMNUAIY cs os 3 oe et 5 aoe ape wins 838, 152 265,366 58, 299 1,161,817 82, 167 
REDIRALY: wer seer sectors cleicceicte oe rs 2,289, 6321 227,526 34,247 2,551,405 68, 558 
NB OL. ior aiattere Shave nso a. etstehat ose ays :0\6 416,734 212,606 104,317 733 , 657 67,427 
1960-61— 
ADBIIEC <<. bry ee ee Rie eo ee areca 252,155 81,659 916,133 67,009 
Mary sn. c Pe ee Awe «aaah Gare sele'g 276,904 101,527 1,149, 984 78,439 
SUNOS fs os erantreh tem bie ss Eecclghstropdek tied 241,449 88,976 1,014,788 108, 553 
TABS, eb assic o eacch eh EPR cus enc aeete oe sioys 3d 355, 235 103,364 939,366 144, 694 
LALO LISD prt ak biets aetae ern meraeoe sees 256, 663 107,995 929,613 141, 485 
September d 228, 023 121,910 996, 820 158,570 
October é 227,408 107, 852 860, 958 138,044 
November.... ; 209, 966 82,164 999, 842 97,936 
December S- y 230,094 53,721 1,289,407 81, 633 
January 279,497 35, 821 1,029, 679 82,529 
February 222,399 45,738 1,947, 186 63, 853 
Shell, ohare Teen tae MoM Orc AACR c 519, 816 254,229 89,720 863,765 73,019 
Retroactive PAYMENTS REPORTED 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1959-60— 
Ati ln: Biot aebe retains weeete en aac ie 802 54, 728 -- 55,530 17,161 
1 eee a eee en ee See 442 62,164 340 62,946 14,191 
VUNG: Peeencs ee 4,565 109, 295 52,368 166, 228 30,301 
Julyee tee ee 2,105 30,924 34, 824 67, 853 21,106 
August 2,979 38,588 10,584 52,151 12, 845 
September 399 97,101 — 97,500 41,799 
Octo bertt.4es. she cet ela. 3,768 41,078 114, 052 158, 898 17,200 
November, Aironet nema eee 22,250 61, 285 57,146 140,681 12,935 
‘December. Bene tanh eee dete eee 2,691 23,971 281,383 308, 045 25, 832 
TAVHAR YS A. cearcey ane etis tee eects ote 1,812 12,855 54, 733 69, 400 13,046 
PRIS ISEIIAL Vay. 5 cic wsaqeregs Seniege! oes eis eaateae takes 7,766 23,419 82 21,217 13,730 
Marche eos tates aratianae cies oe erence 1, 287 38,128 17,803 57,218 31,817 
1960-61— 
Apribes: So... OEE BES Eee ee 1,050 33,349 10,593 44,992 151,708 
IMA ithe eins Soe occas ego Motegi 8, 166 61,913 3,983 74,062 15,524 
DMO Secrets cach ie cteascetetcece,cralcdrenttars iste ts 5,389 61, 658 4,214 71,261 26, 032 
JY MES... FRR Cae ee 44,638 33,549 3,027 81,214 10,762 
Aiigusbef ..c.5< Sone othe ive ae cee 28,412 79,316 2,857 110,585 207, 683 
Septenibér? 5 een eee Be. eae oe 41,337 53,986 199 95,522 56, 432 
QOctober.4-2. 53.20 eee ee eee 24,759 93,935 8,524 122,218 35,080 
Noy.emiber..3. ften iste ae. seen ee 24,491 66, 864 25 91,380 45,083 
December..62. 6S. 08 ESE eae ee 27,410 56, 564 8,277 92,251 32,816 
JODUAE Ents PAR teen SRE LO 6, 864 43,641 18, 404 68,909 29,338 
Bebraarys s..6. Oke ate uske «ch: eee ee 4,384 71,857 8,348 84,589 24,052 
Maroht? 222-2. Rete eee ei 15,001 86, 294 57,674 158, 969 29,357 


1 Includes Christmas overtime pay of Post Office employees. 
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4.—Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations of the Federal 
Government, by Province and Sex, as at Mar. 31, 1961 


Nore.—Excludes agency and proprietary corporations and other agencies, figures for which are given in Table 7. 


Salaried Prevailing Rate Ships’ Officers and Crews 
Province or Territory 
Male | Female] Total Male | Female} Total! Male | Female| Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland........... 2,440 375 2,815 416 72 498 209 = 209 
Prince Edward Island... 620 127 747 152 15 236 101 — 101 
QV SCOUS. 6... owes 6,054 1, 883 7,937 2,526 296 3,127 934 1 935 
New Brunswick.......... 4,393 1,116 5,509 728 176 925 143 — 143 
CDOT on epee Seno 19, 802 5,896 | 25,698 3,028 783 3,820 514 — 514 
OnE SO eg apne ener 51,361 | 23,754] 75,115 4,574 2,469 7,099 127 4 131 
OUEST) 6) erp araracseararararan 5, 859 1,972 7,831 864 413 1,457 13 — 13 
Saskatchewan............ 4,503 1, 137 5, 640 414 88 631 _ — — 
PAUSGREAL <5 5 5,0: (sle:aisialere a 7,449 2,538 9,987 1,249 376 2,608 9 = 9 
British Columbia........ 11,159 3,884 | 15,043 1,873 491 2,601 683 — 683 
Yukon and Northwest 
Memories... eros «3 1,145 388 1,533 514 116 916 16 =e 16 
CSE ER ROC ae 1,381 1,046 2,427 = == == == = = 
Totalss:.25%:.: 116,166 | 44,116 | 160,282 | 16,338 5,295 | 23,918 2,749 5 2, 754 
Totals Casuals and Others 
Province or Territory 
Male Female | Total! Male Female | Total? 
a No. No. ie No. No. No. No. i 
Biewiound Bands. . ae emis <= tet s:oc otis esse tuatios § 3,065 447 3,522 470 47 711 
SRGICS LIA WALC LBLANG ccna on san cats Wan vcd ewes 873 142 1,084 152 14 179 
INOS SSCOUA. soos ote ican Benne rocabiyen en esce sas 9,514 2,180 11,999 1,831 118 2,153 
New Brunswick +1205. 60t gules cceremstenst goers 5, 264 1,292 6,577 497 139 759 
COU EOE ney Soren 2a a Ie 23,244 6,679 30, 032 2,207 585 2,917 
CRUE Tg (Cy a esi ee ee oe 56, 062 26, 227 82,345 2,614 1,153 4,119 
MiaNODA 6... dee ro See ae os BR cones atic nailer 6 « 6,736 2,385 9,301 648 207 874 
BASAGCHO WAU: .J.).4..c8 tee RB eens pokes cane ne 4,917 1,225 6,271 244 94 345 
UNE Se ee Cee os oe Se ee, 8,707 2,914 12,604 797 188 1, 143 
eteieh COLNADIA.. aes ah csi a2 0s orate k «Seas 13,715 4,375 18,327 1,332 234 1,779 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 1,675 504 2,465 280 51 718 
LED ee i ¢ SRO ede ae Bi 0 RE es Sa 1,381 1,046 2,427 92 64 156 
Wotalss. Hee: oe sds eas te dee a 135, 253 49,416 | 186,954 11,164 2,894 15,853 


1 Includes employees undistributed as to sex, 
sex, totalling 1,795. 


totalling 2,285. 


2 Includes employees undistributed as to 
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Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies.—The following are organ- 
izations owned by the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1961. Employees and earnings 
are shown by month in Table 7; a provincial distribution of employees and a summary 
of the total payroll in each of the three groups is given in Table 1, p. 117. 


Agency Corporations 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited National Battlefields Commission 
Canadian Commercial Corporation National Capital Commission 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited* National Harbours Board 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation Northern Canada Power Commission 


Proprietary Corporations 


- 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Export Credits Insurance Corporation 
Canadian National Railways Farm Credit Corporation 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Northern Transportation Company Limited 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Polymer Corporation Limited 
Cornwall International Bridge Company Limited St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Eldorado Aviation Limited Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

Other Agencies 
Bank of Canada Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation 


Canadian Wheat Board Office of the Custodian 
Industrial Development Bank 


7.—Employees and Earnings in Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies, 
by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961 


1959-601 1960-61 
Month 

Employees Earnings Employees Earnings 

No. $7000 No. $000 
133, 605 47,385 138,870 51,566 
138, 869 50, 281 142,556 53,758 
143,315 51,683 146,039 54, 489 
146,514 54,563 148, 528 55, 836 
146, 063 53,066 148, 879 56, 963 
144, 878 52,477 146, 200 54,161 
CO CEGIICEE AE ea tein besa @-cpertte ou tisemtenecoigis Oreste nererate oasis bexcuertee 141,491 52,055 143,104 53,626 
Novem ben eect catenin soba tie noir ee eee 147,555 53,594 139,591 51,966 
December. Se sath aa we sttaece semaeiae we emione de sertatiane 143 , 528 53,413 135,984 51,582 
oS SLTNUPEAINY pals che oie, sls Reecace’ =< cc fetersvesesele ote coat etn onl tccacere ote atk es 140,534 51,914 134, 455 51,265 
He DiATEY Sent foie secssistcpeme ae tatters ine aimee estat ae eter 140,739 61,211 132, 820 48 956 
Manes RAG IE c.be cit va steeeite tne ee nC ee wanes 140,726 52, 202 134, 609 52,114 


1 Employees abroad and their earnings included beginning November 1959. As an indication, there were 
ero pao ares at the end of March 1960 and earnings for the period November 1959 to March 1960 amounted 
to ,176,000. 


Table 8 presents metropolitan area data on staff employed in departmental branches, 
services and corporations. The 15 metropolitan areas listed are those defined for purposes 
of the 1956 Census of population. Included are employees who work within the boundaries 
of the metropolitan areas; those residing within those areas but working outside are 
excluded. 


* This organization is staffed by employees of the National Research Council. 
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8.—Federal Employees in Metropolitan Areas, by Sex, as at Mar. 31, 1961 and Earnings for 


March 1961 
: Regular Earnings 
Persons Employed at Mar. 31, 1961 March 1961 
is ensitl P.C. of P.C. of 
Male Female ‘ibuied Total Grand Total Grand 
Total Total 
No. No. No. No. $000 
Metropolitan Areas— 
Ottawa, Ont.-Hull, Que............ 28,756 17,298 41 46,095 22.7 17, 403 25.2 
POULT CAL, INC. ote sn ca cine louie alec 13,173 4,253 45 17, 471 8.6 5, 895 8.5 
OPOMcO PO nw Lektss bs. vieenass. a, 10, 464 4,276 389 15,129 7.5 4,750 6.9 
eva lstatet IN Scc). 2 diel csiclaw as toute ase 7,475 1,758 123 9,356 4.6 3,019 4.4 
WANCOMVED; B- Cin canisaecc oe ernest’ 6, 209 2,286 33 8,528 4.2 2,964 4.3 
ieunaner-oMans.csscccnke cos aati ass 4,590 1,764 18 6,372 3.1 2,174 Sys! 
PE DOMIR TIES Creare cineca viciare ee aa 4,140 1,086 2 5,228 2.6 1,938 2.8 
Edmonton, Alta : 3,212 1,422 4 4,638 2.3 1,568 2.0 
Quebec, Que....... 2 3,092 890 41 4,023 2.0 1,313 1.9 
London, Onts...%.2!5235 : 2,608 1,234 18 3, 860 1.9 1,241 1.8 
Galgary, Alta.c.scs00s.c+6 ooo 102 774 42 3,008 1.5 1,009 1.5 
St. John’s, Nfid 1,834 312 3 2,149 a! 664 1.0 
PMNeIOON Nose et. eee eee eee 1,198 543 128 1,869 0.9 594 0.9 
Eva tony Ont. os acess swe es able aoe 1,204 409 9 1,622 0.8 571 0.8 
MAHOSOL, ONG cacree acl sas ome deka ss 1,067 187 14 1,268 0.6 455 0.7 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas..... 91,214 38, 492 910 | 130,616 64.4 45,558 66.1 
Non-metropolitan Areas— 
Tt) OanaGa je, BOON: 0 see a enidee 53,730 12,708 3,170 69, 608 24.3 22,614 32.8 
Outside Cans da. icc. cece oo se aoe 1,473 1,110 — 2,583 1:3 784 i. 
Totals, Non-metropolitan Areas} 55,203 13,818 3,170 72,191 35.6 23,398 33.9 
Grand Totals............... 146,417 52,310 4,080 | 202,807 100.0 68,956 100.0 


PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS* 


Canada’s Status in the Commonwealth.—The Imperial Conference held in 
London in 1926 marked a turning point in the history of the then British Empire and 
was an important step in the evolution from an Empire to a Commonwealth. At the 
1926 Conference the self-governing countries, consisting of Britain and the Dominions, 
were described as being “‘autonomous countries within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations’. The Governors General of the Dominions 
were recognized as having in all essential respects the same constitutional position as the 
Crown in Britain. It was also stated by the Conference that “it is the mght of the 
Government of each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own 
affairs’. Subsequent to this important meeting, Canada’s stature and status in the 
international community continued to grow. It exercised the powers of treaty-making 
and established its own diplomatic missions overseas. The Statute of Westminster in 
1931 provided more explicit recognition of the principles of equality of status by removing 
the remaining limitations on the legislative autonomy of Commonwealth countries. As 
a further development of Canada’s independent position, all legal cases started in Canada 
after Dec. 23, 1949 can no longer be appealed to the Privy Council in London. The 
Supreme Court of Canada has become, therefore, the final court of appeal for all Canadian 
legal cases. Talks have been held recently between the federal Minister of Justice and 
the provincial Attorneys General with a view to planning a program to give Canada the 
sole right of amending its own Constitution—now an Act of the British Parliament, 
entitled ‘““The British North America Act of 1867’’—and the Government has announced 
that it intends to introduce legislation to this end in due course. 


* Prepared by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
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Canada’s International Status.—The growth of Canada’s international status is 
reflected in the development of the Department of External Affairs. A review of the 
organization and development of that Department is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, 
pp. 101-104; a brief outline is given at p. 95 of this volume. 


The following Section 1 covers Canadian diplomatic representation abroad and rep- 
resentation of other countries in Canada. Section 2 deals with Canada’s main inter- 
national activities during 1961 with respect specifically to the Commonwealth, the United 
Nations, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, International economic aid 
programs are covered separately. Although these fields are considered to be the most 
significant for the purposes of this publication, it should be noted that Canada’s activities 
in other areas are also of importance. The Hzternal Affairs Monthly Bulletin* covers all 
activities of the Department on a detailed, monthly basis. 


* Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, $1 per year. 


Section 1.—Diplomatic Representation as at Jan. 31, 1962 
Norr.—Changes in this listing subsequent to Jan. 31, 1962 and names of current representatives are given in 


Canadian Representatives Abroad and Representatives of Other Countries in Canada, published thrice yearly and obtain- 
able from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 35 cents per copy. 


1.—Canadian Representation Abroad 


Country and Year Present Status of 
_ Representation Established Representative Address 

Ar gen tinaerprs acta acl eicseaucs 19407 || "Ammbassacorsetn. cep ecete ta... Bartolomé Mitre, 478, Buenos Aires 

Australia f asa: ne... fete... 1939 | High Commissioner............ State Circle, Canberra 

PSUS GI a eet carsteare. eres ss ee LODZ" || AIR DESSAC OL jc achisre setae saa Karntnerring 5, Vienna 

Belarir we cen coe eves: 1939" || Ammbasssador-cc.re scene tare atte 35, rue de la Science, Brussels 

Bolivia wis Siloaad vttosaptes es 1961" | *Ambassa dor. caeeccace + rabindins c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Boza 

ponesye 831, Plaza San Martin, Lima, 

eru 

Brazil s.ac.ces:0.0 Mowat a to-do 1941); Ampbassadorm.6.d th oe «as te pveuide Presidente Wilson, 165, Rio de 
aneiro 

BS ritaime ae acces eine yee k es 1880 | High Commissioner............ pees House, Trafalgar Square, London, 
CW 

Banna yeh, Seis. 2S 1958:)|*Am bassadons. cw. dep:at celeste c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya (P.O. 
Box 990) 

6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens, 
Colombo 


@hilets. Ae ette. S see 1942) | ~Ambassadors 264). 14 otek eee Augustinas 1225, 5th Floor, Santiago 
Colombia tae) Pobre Rarcat 1953 ls Aim bassad or. th ec, ote once roca s Carrera 10, 16-92, 8th Floor, (P.O. Box 
Apartado 1618) Bogota 
Costa iRiea.:. htt... sos detek 1961 stAmbassadorsi! J. ......easaase 4 4th Floor, Edificio Banco Anglo Costarri- 
cense Avenoa 2 y Calle 3, San José 
CUDA st ors mateo cea s TOPD I AIO DASSAC OL... aca en waarmee Edificio Ingenieros Civiles, Calle 17 y O, 
Vedado, Havana 
COM DTUBSIS: cone aavetcs tle nee 1961 |*High Commissioner............ c/o Canadian Embassy, Farmers’ Building, 
8 Rehov Kaplan, Tel Aviv, Israel 
Czechoslovakia..............- 1943) WY Minisber..2..../Seiis2 HON ». A aaete Mickiewiczova 6, Prague 6 
Denmark. tec pa Me ae L046 Pp Aim bassa dor. gob os «css.-neui- acdc Prinsesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen 
Dominican Republic.......... MOSS CAIMDHSSAGUOL. cease cae cote cents pes © Copello, 408 Calle El Conde, Santo 
omingo 
CHA GOE vis 1 ae aaetinder tee eae TOG 1 Ambassadors .c.a6 sats ose ayers Edificio I.C.S.A., 120 Diagonal Seminario 
Gites y Avenida 10 de Agosto, 3rd Floor, 
ito 
HL Salwacton. &- cee ie eel: 1962. \® Aon bassa don as ncclicsiuambires c/o Canadian Embassy, 4th Floor, Edificio 


Banco Anglo Costarricense Avenoa 2 y 
Calle 3, San José, Costa Rica 


inland aby. io sve thhas ease 1949.) Amibassadomast cme uses ssc Pormestarin rinne 38C, Helsinki 
Hrancencercaceworee cc hs 1028" |" AimpassaGorratccacoacsiees so nes 35, avenue Montaigne, Paris VIII 
Genmmanyai).. 63 en. 1950: Ambassadoree cus. eee. Zitelmannstrasse 22, Bonn 

Ghana Boy Sp eeie oe 1957 | High Commissioner............ E 115/3 Independence Avenue (Dodowah 


Road), Accra 


Greeceyse te, £..Lendlads chen 1943 | Ambassador 31, Avenue Vassilissis Sofias, Athens 
Guatemala ..-.1961 | Ambassador 5a Avenida 11-70, Zona 1, Guatemala City 
EEAUEY ree One ert ase eee 1954 | Ambassador Route du Canapé Vert, St. Louis de Turgeau, 


Port-au-Prince 
* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
Tt New Mission, not yet established at Jan. 31, 1962. 
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—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 
Country and Year Present Status of wad 
Representation Established Representative EES: 
MAMET ASS 5-5 cic wsis Suara’ 'ssie(siss T9GT | Aum bassad Ons. cine serie ci ssis's = e/o Canadian Embassy, 4th Floor, Edificio 
Banco Anglo Costarricense Avenoa 2 y 
Calle 3, San José, Costa Rica 
Tepian dle. as. xtitcst chs La thats 1949 | |* Ambassador aq tivcamaneanil. de c/o Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens 
Plass 5, Oslo, Norway 
SEL shee Se eee. a kbyole ls leieis viniensis’ «i 1947 | High Commissioner............ 4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi 
PAGONGRIN esis Pakies Ls sity Snide de 19534 AmbassadOrisesnase cnacewmeees Djalan Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta 
MATA crores es tsi S'='<ic/¢ ‘oar « aS Gs LOOSE eAmDassad Or. 5..c0.0 2. < vis eeoisisins Avenue Anatole France coin du Bd Queen 
Elizabeth II, Tehran 
ETCH sats acces BARB UESTA« seSTVelee 196141? Ambassadors. «: ders «:« eantaets c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Alpha, 
rue Clémenceau, Beirut, Lebanon 
reat peri caveiecs sivicwss ors Be siera’ 1940) I) Amibassadorsin cc cure ccm nlepetonisiels 92 Merrion Square West, Dublin 
LETS Is ae ee nes or ae 1953; |; Ambassador<sdeadanceceath. fae Farmers’ Bldg., 8 Rehov Kaplan, Tel Aviv 
Liar lige Oe 8 Sea ee eee 4947, |) Aim DaseadOr. occ isu.sis' osteo s aie Via G.B. de Rossi 27, Rome 
RISTIAT nt Raeiaetes acice cave s's 3 ee we 1929) ||| “Aan bassad Orin nucew siieare eee 16 Omote-Machi, 3-Chome, Akasaka, Mi- 
nato-ku, Tokyo 
152) S00 Ye) ee 1954 | Ambassadors cccceea «+2000 0s Immeuble Alpha, rue Clémenceau, Beirut 
MARCTINOONIE: « cscie oe ars o/e'0:s/0lei0. 6 1945 |*ArmDassador auc caste crecesncrs c/o Canadian Embassy, 35, rue de la Science, 
Brussels, Belgium 
Ma avas,:. «<. nitmalthe wae whee te 1958 | High Commissioner............ Kuala Lumpur (P.O. Box 990) 
MeOxTCO Ts tt. Presid. oberdek «oes 1944") -Anabassador.....<...««.csmacas Melchor Ocampo 463-7, Mexico 5, D.F. 
BNSUMETIANOS. \oos.55.c29 sscieee'e.s 1939) | CAM S568 GOR ics ..01 cisieeeicic ss cis 5 and 7 Sophialaan, The Hague 
New Zealand..............065 1940 | High Commissioner............ Government Life Insurance Bldg., Custom- 
house Quay, C.J. Wellington 
ENTE TGUE WES o ccaistarery rsratolors tees (ess) OG LOGI [FAM bassadOr... cs. cesawe ces res c/o Canadian Embassy, 4th Floor, Edificio 
Banco Anglo Costarricense Avenoa 2 y 
Calle 3, San José, Costa Rica 
INTEL cals sicin'sss« hid hate Sie et 1960 | High Commissioner............ New Barclays Bank Bldg., 40 Marina Drive, 
agos 
IN OR WAY: Ja, dcl. Hae E An ater, 10808 1048: Atmibassador: ....s sss, beeen Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo 
Pakistani t:.cc2sihGerelctel detdte 1950 | High Commissioner............ Metropole Hotel, Victoria Road, Karachi 
MINA Bras cisve aiwisitvareia cats Te 1061 WA mbassadOr.c....c0.necee ees. c/o Canadian Embassy, 4th Floor, Edificio 
Banco Anglo Costarricense Avenoa 2 y 
Calle 3, San José, Costa Rica 
Penis reise ds ames «hdres 1944+), Ambassadorseves piy.ns torsess Edificio Boza, Carabaya 831, Plaza San 
Martin, Lima 
IOHAN Clareretovare siciaicine 075366 RS 1943 aie AmibassAd OL. ciccasccicacnie stews 31 Ulica Katowicka, Saska Kepa, Warsaw 
Portigalsdatehais sd. aeattn 1952") Aumbdissador. oo: co. aucweaceets Rua Marques da Fronteira No. 8, Lisbon 
SICLPAN CONE ss sade sere-ccibiaselaielare & 1961 |*High Commissioner............ c/o Office of High Commissioner for Canada, 
4th Floor, New Barclays Bank Bldg., 40 
Marina, Lagos, Nigeria 
OTE De ALTICA: aia vis.0.0 5.9's.010 yl 1.940) |, Ambassadors s..«upsdtqatet Sars oserenke Ruite 66, Kerry Bldg., 238 Vermeulen St., 
retoria 
STORED pom tate, scene roe Renate peer AGH Smal eA PASS AC ON oererRiseinevecemrerteoterete Edificio Espafia, Plaza de Espafia 2, Madrid 
PSIG AT Rid en ito, cachet aioe ro 4 Sauk 1961, |SAmm bassad Oris csypecweur- aah se hoe c/o Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Roustom 
Pasha, Garden City, Cairo, U.A.R. 
RUBE cd eee e ne oictow eae sees 1947 | Ambassador: sey eee Strandvagon 7-C, Stockholm 
Pwitzerland=..1 sss cueckcere fOs To eArabassadorin cei ce eer oni 88 Kirchenfeldstrasse, Berne 
HALANGCANVIKA.. «ccs oaeesnee es 1962 | High Commissioner............ —— 
sibailand! .00s. JSR at 1961 *#Ambassador/2) 2) F2s85 05 c/o Kuala Lumpur (P.O. Box 990), Malaya 
PRIBI. Ae. Sabiiasn's he dees 19615)" Arn bassador:.:i..' Se c/o Canadian Embassy, 88 Kirchenfeld- 
strasse, Berne, Switzerland 
pink ey. fas ae A 1947*|"Amibassadorvsiv ised: 2 eee Ahmet Agaoglu Sokagi, No. 32, Cankaya, 
Ankara 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republica er, AER? 19433 |WAmmbassador: siiisac7docen 23 Starokonyushenny Pereulok, Moscow 
United Arab Republic........ 1054.1) PAmMbASSAGORS. «ade manysrers< som. 6 chee Roustom Pasha, Garden City, 
airo 
United States of America....1927 | Ambassador................... “a iat Ave. N.W., Washington, 
LUNE TA pale eae oS ED 1952; | Ambassador: cccccdccsceos eee 1409 Avenida Agraciada, Piso 7, Montevideo 
Wenozuelaw ele. Aeon screed batts 1952°°\\) Ambassador: 5 300.6 0snaccsane et Avenida La Estancia No. 10, Caracas 
Wyest indies...... es eeae canst 1958 | Commissioner................. Colonial Bldg., 72 South Quay, Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad 
aroslavia Midi) ian). SRN b. 1943. |) Ambassador.cc.cct-ctiersens tent Proliterskih Brigada 69, Belgrade 
Other Missions 
Canadian Military Mission...1946 | Head of Mission................ Perthshire Block, Olympic Stadium, Head- 


quarters Berlin (British Sector) 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
t New Mission, not yet established at Jan. 31, 1962. 
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1.— Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Present Status of 


Repr 


esentative 


Address 


Other Missions—concluded 


Delegation of Canada to the 
North Atlantic Council..... 1952 


Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development.1961 


Mission of Canada to 
European Communities..... 1960 


Permanent Delegation of Can- 
ada to the United Nations 1948 

Permanent Delegation of Can- 
ada to European Office of 


the United Nations......... 1948 
Consulates 
Brazil sis ijrecsthe eee ae caleteacore 1947 
Congot.:. a5 Set ten hans cee 1960 
Geriany Ae Fee ts 1956 


Republic of the Philippines. . 1949 
United States of America..... 1948 


eee 1947 
Dy a 4 Menon 1948 
CAA? le wit 2.3 Gon 1953 
SEIDEN ose: 1952 
‘come Nr taEaan) Se 1943 
Shr @bwaw ? UNE. | 1947 
eo Sa) 28 1948 
ee ae yo: ae 1953 
9 pueBlani 2. 40, 1961 


Permanent Representative and| Place du Maréchal de Lattre de Tassigny, 
Ambassador. 


Paris XVI, France 


Acting Permanent Representa-| Place du Maréchal de Lattre de Tassigny, 


tive. 


Representati 
sador. 


ve 


Permanent Representative..... 


Permanent Representative..... 


@onsul Generals. 2... See 


Consul Generale nik «. onevs 
Consul General.2,.0.5 50.22.25 - 


@orisul Generale. 2c oar 
Consul General..:..:.2eter ee 


Consul General... cca caseieressrnes 
Honorary Vice-Consul.......... 


Consul General 


Wonsul! Generali. cc ccaeciteeeees 


Consul...... 


Paris XVI, France 


and Ambas-| 35, rue de la Science, Brussels 4 


750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 


16, Pare du Chateau Banquet, Geneva 


Rua 7 de Abril 252, So Paulo 

Barco C.C.C.1. Blvd. Albert 1e", Leopold- 
ville 

Ferdinandstrasse 69, Hamburg 

Third Floor, L & S Bldg., 1414 Dewey 
Blvd., Manila 

607 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Suite 1412, Garland Bldg., 111 North Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1139 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 

215, a ek. Trade Mart, New Orleans 
aia: 

680 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

443 Congress St., Portland, Me. 

400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 

1407 Tower Bldg., 7th Ave. at Olive Way, 
Seattle 1, Wash. 

3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada 


Country and Year 


Present Status of 


Address 


Representation Established Representative 
Argentinaind. a0 week) avai L041 Arm basse Oris cis sisisis'<as0 5 steps 211 Stewart St., Ottawa 
Australians... eisiecsyeen ital: «3 1940 | High Commissioner............ 90 Sparks St., Ottawa 
AUSUTIA:.4 occ. detent errs sors NO52aeAmabassador...0- sacs cece ui <s Room 401, 85 Range Road, Ottawa 
Belgium). 88 ae. doce see L9S7A | SAmabaSSAGOrsasesrig «(ss n0- seed 168 Laurier Ave. E., Ottawa 
Bramley artanontetnterter 194 tell pAmmbassador... Js oscceencs ee 305 Stewart St., Ottawa 
BriGain pae etestt.icicsivere a acsaee 1928 | High Commissioner............ Earnscliffe, Ottawa 
Burmiask ih istiaksrwpths terirede A9GST PATI DASSAGOL, cae ac gnu, sane aeesey c/o Embassy of Burma, 2300 South St. 
N.W., Washington 8, D.C., U.S.A. 
Ceylonits sue cacti ane 1957 | High Commissioner............| 448 Daly Ave., Ottawa 
Chilestenat to  sorsdadrats 1942) |\wAcm bassador. . aj:02<..ro< 95 +> serine Ste. 216, 56 Sparks St., Ottawa 
Chingy: acest tceeecienre dee 19427|| Aim Dassacdors. merc sieisere costs or 201 Wurtemburg St., Ottawa 
Colombia  f.eatth cmbcneadt LO5ssivAmibassador.....snes aqcces one Apt. 33, The Roxborough, Ottawa 
Cuba eee. Of cnch- wlomaee 1945 \PAumDAassA GOL... amc, conwiee wanted 85 Range Road, Apt. 708, Ottawa 
Czechoslovakia............+++ 1942) le Miamistors. ties «sas < 0s oe See 171 Clemow Ave., Ottawa 
Denmark. nenncesndae. cc Oe eee 1946> || pAcmb essa dor. cic. s tse vheweees 4 446 Daly Ave., Ottawa 
Dominican Republic.......... 1964; |\WAmbassador. . 9.2, 2. ond Apt. 501, 85 Range Road, Ottawa 
HCUAAON- chase eacninenemiaaes 1961"| Agmbagsador.. cs o050ceeecsceaas Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
HINTATIGM Gc ewaonare iments £9487| #Ammbaseadors. sane. wsracGhee ot 85 Range Road, Ottawa 
aN GOs nc caasoncie acres st 10785) RA Dassa donee secs. cee cress 42 Sussex Drive, Ottawa 
Germanysonuectcnetecsmn mane nee 19519) Ambassador weacaootr ons ocese 1 Waverley St., Ottawa 
Ghana, ccechsee rlarted ees 1961 | High Commissioner............| Fuller Bldg., 75 Albert St., Ottawa 
Greece sins uene cake Sh aes 1042.) BAmmbassador, vanes occas seasece Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
Guatemala ceiaemonnese cnet 1961)| *Ambassador....cecucscune cores 2220 R. St. N.W., Washington 8, D.C., U.S.A. 
Tea Cie, Catron eng: cecontae ee 1954) tAtm bassadone cae aisyars ons acces 150 Driveway, Apt. 111, Tiffany Apart- 
ments, Ottawa 
Tceland aja techs santana 1948. || Arm bassadorjaose.cs0 eter er c/o Embassy of Iceland, 1906 23rd St. N.W., 


Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


ve 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—concluded 


Country and Year Present Status of Ada 
Representation Established Representative eB 
2 ea ee ee 1947 | High Commissioner............ 200 MacLaren St., Ottawa 
MIPOUCSIA Koes cheers Pare seer aes OSS” Ambassador ae. sen acee ees ce 275 MacLaren St., Ottawa 
Le: Oe Ss Re Ser ge eS 1956 ;|cAm bassadorsaon werk basic «ve Apt. 502, 85 Range Road, Ottawa 
Jnana \ Spe ee aie ames TOR. AUN DASSACOR ass sbtsaak sercetcrcc 1801 P St. N.W., Washington 8, D.C., U.S.A. 
gS. ye ae Se LOZHMCAm bassadorts awk. mee letee The Roxborough, Ottawa 
BAR ier wt cy thh wccclecprergie werd 1OSS4 eAmbassaGObowahencls wlth Sow 45 Powell Ave., Ottawa 
LINDL CSS Sa eee eel 1947, PA UNOBSSA COL < atc e es -e ae 172 MacLaren St., Ottawa 
DURE ates. For bales Ana 1928") Ambassador 20.2 eee oases 75 Albert St., Ottawa 
USE CACO Slee One eee TOSS WAM DASSRG OR: <<. flep-miest ae leng tats The Roxborough, Ottawa 
PHIRANOOULE...c1k t. vhe~ Sekine 1950: |tAmbassadorsme Se nits asthe c/o Embassy of Luxembourg, 2200 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 8, D.C., 
U.S.A. 
MIORIGO. «ERA Sieh pete sle.. S2k8 Art| Amlbassadoria.e...3 se. ctbbde ot 88 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 
Netheriands : Am bassador. . iescsbiss Searasctig 12 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa 
New AGsland sc... ..cccee ot ce fe High Commissioner............| 77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 
Norway ‘Ambassadortigs.cite \tawtedn 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 
Pakistan High Commiissioner............ 505 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 


Reeraeeee cee, Ae Te ee, Ambassador 539 Island Park Drive, Ottawa 
PRIA ores. Bdrsey seeks RISE whys Ambassador 10 Range Road, Ottawa 
Portugal Ambassador 285 Harmer Ave., Ottawa 
South Africa Ambassador 9 Rideau Gate, Ottawa 
PAID iS hi. Ambassador 149 Daly Ave., Ottawa 
Sweden Ambassador 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 
Switzerland. . gf Ambassador 5 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa 
Tunisia Ambassador Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
Turkey Ambassador 197 Wurtemburg St., Ottawa 
Union of Soviet Socialist 

HVODUDILCS cs t oxeie)oeasot a 1949) | Ann bassa dor, «sce scretyaas: cn ease 285 Charlotte St., Ottawa 
United Arab Republic........ 1954 ;}reAcn bassa dorsi. Spa er sears ye The Roxborough, Ottawa 
United States of America..... LOZ Tae Anabassador. ci itaaeeane Tay: 100 Wellington St., Ottawa 
UOT) 65 Ne BeBe eee 1948 | Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim...| The Roxborough, Ottawa 
MeneZUCIA cis s claies pre cores noted. 19539} "Arm bassad ongqten. cc oie arser ce The Roxborough, Ottawa 
WSS Eig Rn Renee eee 1042, | PATO DASSAG OD. sence arta ae ten ne 12 Blackburn Ave., Ottawa 


Section 2.—International Activities, 1961 


Subsection 1.—Canada and Commonwealth Relations 


Membership in the Commonwealth is one of the cornerstones upon which Canadian 
foreign policy is built, for Canada supports the extension and development of a strong 
Commonwealth of Nations and believes that no other association throughout the world 
has a greater influence for good. Commonwealth membership allows Canada to enjoy an 
especially close, if perhaps undefinable, relationship with a group of important nations 
which, despite a diversity of ethnic, economic, racial, religious, cultural and political back- 
grounds, find usefulness in shared ideals and traditions. Exchanges taking place between 
Commonwealth countries are characterized by a readiness to understand, if not always 
to agree. Consultations and exchanges of views are the very lifeblood of the Common- 
wealth; these exchanges are continuous, not only in the capitals of Commonwealth countries 
but in other capitals, at the United Nations, and at international gatherings. 


Besides these continuing consultations at many levels, several special Commonwealth 
meetings were held in 1961. The Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth met in London 
in March, the latest of a series of Prime Ministers’ Meetings which have been held at 
intervals since the end of the Second World War. This Meeting was of particular import- 
ance as the question of South African membership was considered—a subject of vital 
interest, the treatment of which was keenly watched throughout the world. The decision 
of South Africa not to apply for readmission after it had become a Republic was made 
after its representatives had heard the views of other Commonwealth leaders. The decision 
can be said to have marked a turning point in Commonwealth relations. This development 
emphasized the present position of the Commonwealth as an association based on the 
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principles of equality of colour, race and creed. In September, the Finance and Trade 
Ministers of the Commonwealth travelled to Accra where they met as the Commonwealth 
Economic Consultative Council to discuss problems of mutual interest in the economic 
and financial fields. This Meeting had a particular significance in view of the application 
to join the European Economic Community made by the British Government. Com- 
monwealth countries spent the last months of the year assessing the effects that British 
membership in the EEC would have on their respective economic positions and on the 
Commonwealth as a whole. Among others, Canada expressed concern over the British 
entry to the EEC and the year closed with feelings of uncertainty among the members 
over this aspect of Commonwealth relationships. 


During 1961 there was an important increase in the membership of the Common- 
wealth. At the Prime Ministers’ Meeting in March, Cyprus applied for and was admitted 
to membership. A month later, on Apr. 27, Sierra Leone became independent within 
the Commonwealth and was joined on Dec. 9 by another African State—Tanganyika— 
whose Prime Minister, Mr. Julius Nyerere, stated his faith in the Commonwealth asso- 
ciation in the following words: ‘‘Past associations are now behind us; but for the future 
we are linked with you in the light but enduring bonds which have made the Common- 
wealth of Nations so potent a force for goodwill and common sense in a world that sorely 
feels the want of both. I am indeed glad that this should be so.”’ Canada already had 
High Commissioners accredited to Cyprus and Sierra Leone and announced on Dec. 8 
that a Canadian High Commission would be established at Dar-es-Salaam (Tanganyika) 
early in 1962. 


Canada’s overseas aid for under-developed countries continued to be directed, in the 
main, to Commonwealth countries through the Colombo Plan, the Canada-West Indies 
Aid Programme and the Special Commonwealth African Aid Programme (SCAAP). 
Canada’s total contribution under the Colombo Plan since the Plan’s inception exceeds 
$330,000,000; the aid to the West Indies is expected to reach some $10,000,000 over the 
period 1958-63 and Canada has pledged aid to Commonwealth countries in Africa through 
SCAAP to a total of $10,500,000 for the period 1960-63. 


Canada is also an active participant in the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship 
Plan. At the end of 1961 there were approximately 200 Commonwealth students in 
Canada under this Plan and many Canadians were studying in other Commonwealth 
countries. Canada has also played a significant part in the training and provision of 
teachers for service in Commonwealth countries and has assisted in plans for co-operation 
in technical education. 


Commonwealth visitors to Canada during the year included the Prime Minister of 
Britain, the Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan; the Premier of British Guiana, Dr. the Hon. 
Cheddi Jagan; the Premier of the Western Region of Nigeria, the Hon. Chief S. L. 
Akintola; the Deputy Prime Minister of New Zealand, the Hon. J. R. Marshall; the 
Foreign Minister of Ghana, the Hon. Ako Adjei; the Minister of Finance of Nigeria, the 
Hon. Chief F. §. Okotie-Eboh; and two of Sierra Leone’s Cabinet Ministers, the Hon. 
H. M. Mustapha and the Hon. A. Margai. 


Subsection 2.—Canada and the United Nations 


Although the 16th session of the General Assembly met under the shadow of the 
Secretary-General’s tragic death and in the uneasy atmosphere of resumed nuclear testing 
by the Soviet Union, of continued conflict in the Congo and of glowering crisis in Berlin, 
positive steps were taken in many fields. At the end of the year the United Nations seemed 
to have emerged from a particularly trying period with renewed confidence in its capacity 
to face the future. The most urgent task before the Assembly was the appointment of a 
successor to Mr. Hammarskjold, a task complicated by Soviet insistence on a “‘troika”’ 
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reform of the office of the Secretary-General. After intensive behind-the-scenes negoti- 
ations, the Security Council recommended the appointment of the Permanent Represen- 
tative of Burma to the United Nations, U Thant, as Acting Secretary-General for the 
unexpired portion of Mr. Hammarskjold’s term. A resolution to this effect was adopted 
unanimously by the Genera] Assembly on Nov. 3. 


At the 16th session, Canada took the lead in focusing world attention on the hazards 
created by increasing levels of fallout from atmospheric explosions. The Assembly unani- 
mously adopted a Canadian resolution calling for a new program for measuring the 
incidence of radioactive fallout and endorsing the view that principles of international law 
and concern for the future of mankind impose responsibilities on any State whose actions 
increase the level of radioactive fallout. Canada also gave active support to resolutions 
calling for the cessation of nuclear tests and co-sponsored an appeal to the Soviet Union not 
to carry out its intention to explode a 50-megaton nuclear bomb. 


In the field of disarmament, Canada underlined the desirability of an expansion of the 
ten-power disarmament negotiating body, of which Canada is a member, to include new 
members representing the main geographical areas of the world. A resolution reflecting 
United States-Soviet Union agreement along these lines was approved unanimously by 
_the Assembly. The Assembly had previously agreed on a set of principles to guide the 
negotiations which are expected to re-open early in 1962. 


On the question of outer space, Canada co-sponsored a resolution endorsing the prin- 
ciple that international] law, including the United Nations Charter, applies to outer space 
and celestial bodies and that, while outer space is open for exploration and use by all States, 
it is not subject to national appropriation. This resolution, which won unanimous appro- 
val, also set the stage for international co-operation in the peaceful uses of outer space, 
particularly in the telecommunications and meteorological fields. 


In the economic sphere, Canada secured the adoption of its proposal for a world food 
bank which had been put forward by the Canadian Prime Minister at the General Assembly 
in 1960. 


At the second half of the 15th session in the spring of 1961, Canada had taken the 
initiative to focus Assembly attention on the growing financial difficulties facing the 
organization. At the 16th session, the Assembly took extraordinary steps to deal with 
these acute problems, resulting in the main from the heavy costs of the peace-keeping 
operations. Canada took a lead in securing the adoption of a resolution seeking an advisory 
opinion from the International Court of Justice on the question of the legal obligations of 
members to contribute to the costs of United Nations operations in the Middle East and 
the Congo. Canada also co-sponsored a second resolution authorizing the Secretary- 
General to issue bonds in the amount of $200,000,000 to be repaid from the regular budget 
over a period of 25 years. The proceeds from the bond issue will be used to meet the grow- 
ing cash deficit of the United Nations. Canada’s attitude on these questions reflects its 
interest in developing the peace-keeping role of the United Nations and in establishing a 
sound financial basis whereby the burden carried by Canada and other nations participating 
in peace-keeping activities will be equitably shared by the whole membership of the United 
Nations. 


Unable to complete all of the items on its agenda, the Assembly adjourned on Dec. 20, 
after a decision to resume its work on Jan. 15, 1962 with an agenda including Angola, 
Ruanda Urundi, British Guiana, Southern Rhodesia and the Cuban complaint against 
the United States. 


Canada’s membership on subsidiary organs of the General Assembly was, in 1961, 
augmented by the election to the International Law Commission of Mr. Marcel] Cadieux, 
Deputy Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. He is the first Canadian to receive 
this honour, reflecting interest in Canada’s distinctive position vis-A-vis two great legal 
systems of the world. 
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Although not a member of any of the Councils of the United Nations in 1961, Canada 
followed their progress with close attention. The Security Council held 68 meetings during 
the year, of which 27 were devoted to the situation in the Congo. A resolution of Feb. 21 
authorized the Secretary-General to use force, if necessary, as a last resort to prevent 
civil war; it also called for the withdrawal of foreign mercenaries and political advisers. 
When, after a period of protracted struggle, the Congo was again discussed in November, 
the Security Council passed a resolution authorizing the use of force, if necessary, to appre- 
hend foreign mercenaries. (Efforts toward conciliation in the Congo were also continued 
by the Congo Advisory Committee.) 


Eleven meetings of the Security Council were devoted to the situation in Angola, six 
to the Tunisian complaint on Bizerte, four to the complaint of Kuwait and the counter 
complaint of Iraq, three to the Cuban complaint against the United States, three to the 
Cuban complaint about ‘imminent armed intervention” by the United States in the 
Dominican Republic, three to a Jordanian complaint against Israel, two to the Portuguese 
complaint against India in connection with Géa, and one private meeting each to the 
appointment of an Acting Secretary-General and to the report of the Security Council to 
the 16th session of the General Assembly. 


The Security Council also recommended the admission of Sierra Leone, Mauretania, 
Outer Mongolia and Tanganyika to the United Nations. With the resumption by Syria 
of the seat it had vacated to join with Egypt in the United Arab Republic, membership in 
the United Nations stood at 104 at the end of the year. 


During 1961, the membership of the Security Council was as follows: Permanent 
Members—China, France, Britain, the United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; Non-permanent Members—Ceylon, Chile, Ecuador, Liberia, Turkey and the 
United Arab Republic. On Jan. 1, 1962, Ghana, Venezuela and Romania replaced 
Ceylon, Ecuador and Turkey. In accordance with an agreement reached in 1960, Liberia 
resigned its seat on Dec. 31, 1961, and was replaced by Ireland. 


The Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) continued its active role in promoting 
international co-operation in the economic and social fields. Specifically, regional matters 
were considered in detail by the Economic Commissions for Europe (HCE), for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE), for Latin America (ECLA) and for Africa (ECA), ECOSOC 
had, moreover, reports from its Social Commission and its other functional commissions 
on Narcotic Drugs, International Commodity Trade, the Status of Women, Population, 
Statistics, Transport and Communications, Human Rights and Social Conditions. At 
the end of 1961 Canada was a member of the first three of these functional bodies. 


Canada is also a member of the Governing Council of the United Nations Special Fund, 
a new international assistance program intended to enlarge the scope of existing United 
Nations activities in such fields as surveys of water, mineral and potential power resources, 
the establishment of institutions of public administration, statistics and technology, and 
the development of centres for agricultural and industrial research. 


The Trusteeship Council, of which Canada has never been a member, completed a year 
of close supervision of the administration of agreements between the United Nations and 
those member States that have responsibility for trust territories. Intended to comprise 
administering trust territories and an equal number of non-administering States, including 
permanent members of the Security Council not represented in the first group, the Council 
had an unbalanced membership in 1961. With the retirement of Burma, Paraguay and 
the United Arab Republic, the Council will regain a balanced membership of ten during 
1962 (five administering authorities—Australia, Belgium, New Zealand, Britain and the 
United States; and five non-administering members—China, France, the U.S.S.R., Bolivia 
and India). 


By the end of 1961, only four of the original eleven trust territories remained under 
the jurisdiction of the Council—New Guinea, Nauru, the Pacific Islands, and Ruanda 
Urundi. During the course of the year, three trust territories—the British Cameroons, 
Tanganyika and Western Samoa—achieved their independence. Tanganyika became the 
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104th member of the United Nations. By plebiscites in the British Cameroons, the 
Northern and Southern portions voted to join the Federation of Nigeria and the Republic 
of Cameroun, respectively. It is expected that Ruandi Urundi will achieve independence 
in 1962; conditions in that territory were of live concern to the Council and the administer- 
ing authority (Portugal) at the 16th session of the Assembly. 


Canadian Financial Contributions to the United Nations.—Canada’s assessed 
share of the costs of United Nations peace-keeping operations in the Congo and the Middle 
East amounted to approximately $4,300,000 in 1961. Canada’s share of the remaining 
expenses of the United Nations in 1961 was 3.1 p.c. of a net budget of $60,700,000 or some 
$1,900,000 with an additional amount of approximately $2,000,000 going to the regular 
assessed budgets of the various Specialized Agencies and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 


A number of voluntary programs of assistance are carried on by the United Nations 
and its Specialized Agencies to which Canada contributed the following in 1961:— 


$ 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance (EPTA).........0.ccccecescseeciccecs 2,000,000 (U.S.) 
Wmirea_Natious Childrens und CUINICHE)) oo... cecretieasostescr esse + coenttee cscs 650,000 (Can.) 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA), including $1,500,000 worth of wheat flour.............cceeeeeceeeeeee 2,000,000 (Can.) 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR).............2.0.eee eee 290,000 (Can.) 
Sy O30) bl ig Osa he Pare rence aac ita pare reid a a ek a aCe a ag ee Se a a 2,000,000 (U.S.) 


As a special contribution to World Refugee Year, Canada had by the end of 1961 
admitted three groups of tubercular refugees totalling with their families 826 persons of 
whom 325 were tubercular. By June of 1961, only 43 of these refugees still remained 
in sanatoria. Voluntary donations from private citizens to WRY totalled more than 
$2,500,000. 


Specialized Agencies.—Canada is a member of each of the twelve Specialized Agen- 
cies of the United Nations. These Agencies are bodies with wide international respon- 
sibilities established by intergovernmental agreement which act in relationship with the 
United Nations in order to carry out the terms of the Charter. Co-ordination of the 
activities of the Specialized Agencies is promoted by the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination established by the Economic and Social Council. 


Canada is also a member of the International Atomic Energy Agency which, while not 
a Specialized Agency, plans its activities with them and co-operates in its work with the 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordination. 


The Food and Agriculture Organization—The Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) came into being in 1945, the first Conference being held in that year in Quebec 
City. The objectives of the organization are to raise the levels of nutrition and living 
standards of its members and to improve the techniques of the production and distribution 
of food and agricultural, fisheries and forestry products. To this end, the FAO Secretariat 
collects, analyses and distributes technical and economic information and encourages 
appropriate national and international action. 


A 25-member Council, of which Canada has been a member since 1945, meets twice a 
year to give direction and policy guidance to the Secretariat; the FAO Conference, which is 
the governing body of the organization, meets every other year. Headquarters are in 
Rome, Italy, where the 11th Conference took place late in 1961. 

Canada has participated actively in FAO activities and is a member of the Council 


the Committee on Commodity Problems (CCP), the Consultative Sub-Committee on Sur- 
plus Disposal, the FAO Group on Grains, the North American Forestry Commission and 
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other FAO bodies. A number of Canadians are on the staff at Rome headquarters, and 
many Canadians have undertaken assignments under FAO technical assistance programs. 
Canadian membership in the organization is provided for by an Act of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment passed in 1945. A committee of officials from Canadian Government Departments 
(the Canadian Interdepartmental FAO Committee) has been established to maintain liaison 
between the FAO Secretariat and the Canadian Government. 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization.—The United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) was established in 
1946 ‘‘to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the nations 
through education, science and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for 
the rule of law, for human rights and fundamental freedoms’’. 


Total membership in the Organization includes 101 States and four associate members. 
The Organization is made up of three principal organs—the General Conference, which is 
the policy-making body, the Executive Board and the Secretariat. Representatives from 
member States make up the General Conference which meets every two years to consider 
applications for membership, elect the Executive Board, plan the program and. approve 
the budget for the ensuing two-year period. The latest General Conference was held at the 
Headquarters of the Organization in Paris in November and December 1960. (See also 
Sect. 5 of Part II of the Education and Research Chapter of this volume.) 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development.—The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) was formed at the same time as the International 
Monetary Fund for three main purposes: (1) to facilitate the investment of capital for 
productive purposes; (2) to promote private foreign investment by means of guarantees or 
of participation in loans by private investors; and (3) to make loans where private capital is 
not available on reasonable terms. From its inception to June 30, 1961, the Bank has 
made 292 loans in some 57 member countries and territories. The cumulative total of 
Bank loans, net of cancellations and refundings, was $5,669,000,000 as of June 30, 1961, of 
which $4,320,000,000 had been disbursed by that date. Of the latter amount $1,452,000,000 
had been repaid to the Bank or sold to other investors. The effective loans held by the 
Bank at June 30 stood at $3,996,000,000. Canada’s subscription to the Bank was raised 
from $375,000,000 to $750,000,000 in 1959. 


International Civil Aviation Organization —The International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO), with headquarters in Montreal, is the only Specialized Agency of the United 
Nations with headquarters in Canada. Canada has been a member of the 21-nation 
Council, which has sat in almost continuous session in Montreal, since ICAO was provi- 
sionally established in 1945. At a Special Assembly of ICAO held in June 1961, there 
was drawn up a Protocol of Amendment to the ICAO Convention which, if ratified by 
a required number of Member Nations, will raise the size of Council to 27. Canada 
has already ratified the Protocol. 


The International Development Association.—The International Development Associa- 
tion came into being on Sept. 26, 1960 as an affiliate of the IBRD and commenced operations 
on Nov. 8, 1960. It seeks to promote economic development, increase productivity and 
raise standards of living in the less-developed areas covered by the Association’s member- 
ship. It does this by providing loans to the less-developed countries on terms more 
flexible and bearing less heavily on their balance of payments than those of conventional 
loans. Canada’s share of total subscriptions is $37,830,000 (U.S.). 


The International Finance Corporation.—The function of the International Finance 
Corporation, which is an affiliate of the IBRD, is to promote the growth of productive 
private enterprise by assisting private capital, by acting as a clearing house in bringing 
together investment opportunities and private capital and by helping to enlist managerial 
skill and experience when not otherwise available to a project. Canada has subscribed 
$3,520,000 to the capital of the Corporation. 
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International Labour Organization—The International Labour Organization was 
originally associated with the League of Nations and became a Specialized Agency of the 
United Nations in 1946. It brings together representatives of governments, employers 
and workers from member States in an attempt to promote social’ justice by improving 
working and living conditions in all parts of the world. To further this goal, meetings are 
held usually on an annual basis, the latest of which took place in Geneva in June of 1961. 
ILO is responsible for the execution of a number of training projects which are financed by 
the United Nations Special Fund. 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization.—Canada as a member of the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) with headquarters in 
London, England, was represented at the Second Session of the IMCO Assembly which 
was held in London in April 1961. In addition, Canada as a member of the IMCO Council 
attended meetings of the Council held in London during the year. 


The International Monetary Fund.—The International Monetary Fund, set up by the 
Bretton Conference of 1944, came into being in 1945. It provides machinery for inter- 
national consultation and collaboration on monetary, payments and exchange problems. 
Included in these purposes are the promotion of exchange stability, the elimination of 
exchange restrictions, the establishment of a multilateral system of current payments and 
the expansion and balanced growth of international trade. Also, member countries under 
certain conditions may draw on the resources of the Fund, which now amounts to some 
$14,000,000,000. Canada has been represented on the Fund’s Board of Executive Directors 
since 1945. 


International Telecommunication Union.—Canada is a member of the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU), a Specialized Agency of the United Nations, which 
traces its origin to the International Telegraph Convention of 1865 and the International 
Radio Telegraph Convention of 1906. The Administrative Council of the ITU met in 
Geneva in the spring of 1961; Canada was represented at this meeting and at meetings 
of subsidiary bodies that took place during the year. 


Universal Postal Union.—One of the oldest and largest of the Specialized Agencies, the 
Universal Postal Union (UPU), was founded in Berne in 1874 with the principal aim of 
improving postal services throughout the world and promoting international collaboration. 
The Universal Postal Congress is the supreme authority of the UPU and meets every five 
years to review the Universal Postal Convention and its subsidiary instruments. In the 
interim, activities of the Union are carried on by an Executive and Liaison Committee, a 
Consultative Committee on Postal Studies and an International Bureau. At the Congress 
held in Ottawa in 1958, Canada was elected to the Executive and Liaison Committee. The 
15th Congress is scheduled to be held in New Delhi in 1962. 


World Health Organization.—The World Health Organization, which came into being 
in 1948, is one of the largest of the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations with a mem- 
bership of 104. Functioning through the World Health Assembly, an organization com- 
posed of an Executive Board, a Secretariat and six Regional Committees, WHO acts as a 
directing and co-ordinating authority on international health matters. In addition, it 
provides advisory and technical services to help countries develop and improve their health 
services. The 14th World Health Assembly was held in New Delhi in February 1961. 
(See also the item ‘International Health” in Subsection 5, Section 1, Part I of the Public 
Health, Welfare and Social Security Chapter of this volume. ) 


World Meteorological Organization.—Canada is a member of the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO), a Specialized Agency of the United Nations since 1951 but developed 
from the International Meteorological Organization which was founded in 1878. Mr. 
P. D. McTaggart-Cowan, Director of Meteorological Services, Department of Transport, 
an elected member of the Executive Committee of WMO, attended the 12th session of the 
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Executive Committee held in WMO0’s new headquarters building in Geneva in the summer 
of 1961. Canada was also represented at a number of meetings of subsidiary bodies 
of WMO. 


The International Atomic Energy Agency.—Formed in 1957, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) is an autonomous international organization under the aegis of the 
United Nations. The Agency was given a mandate to seek to accelerate and enlarge the 
contribution of atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity throughout the world in a 
variety of ways. 


Because Canada is considered to be one of the five members most advanced in nuclear 
technology, including the production of source materials, this country has served on the 
Board of Governors since the inception of the Agency. The latest meeting of the IAEA 
General Conference was held at Headquarters in Vienna in October 1961. 


The International Law Commission.—By Article 13 (1) of the Charter of the United 
Nations, one of the purposes of the UN General Assembly is to encourage the progressive 
development of international law and its codification. In order to implement and to assist 
in this function, the International Law Commission was created by General Assembly 
Resolution dated Nov. 21, 1947. It is composed of 25 members who are elected in indi- 
vidual capacities. They serve for terms of five years and, in general, represent the main 
forms of civilization and principal legal systems of the world. On Nov. 28, 1961, Mr. 
Marcel Cadieux, Deputy Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs and Legal Advisor 
to the Department of External Affairs of Canada, was elected to membership of this 
Commission. The 25 countries whose nations form, at present, the International Law 
Commission are: Afghanistan, Austria, Brazil, Cameroun, Canada, China, Dahomey, 
Ecuador, Finland, France, Britain, India, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Nigeria, 
Poland, Spain, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, the 
United States of America, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 


Subsection 3.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization* 


There were two ministerial meetings during 1961 and meetings of the Permanent 
Representatives of the North Atlantic Council were held continuously throughout this 
period. On Apr. 21, 1961, Mr. Dirk U. Stikker of the Netherlands succeeded Mr. Paul- 
Henri Spaak of Belgium as Secretary General of the Organization. The Permanent 
Representative of Canada continued to be Mr. Jules Léger, former Under-Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. 


From May 8-10, 1961, the annual spring meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 
NATO Alliance was held at Oslo, Norway. While re-affirming that the Alliance would 
never be used for aggression, the members noted that the Soviet threat which drew them 
together “is now not only military but also has world-wide political, economic, scientific 
and psychological aspects’. In the review of the international situation, the Ministers 
noted with regret the lack of progress on German re-unification and voiced their deter- 
mination to maintain the freedom of West Berlin. They declared that disarmament by 
stages under effective international control remained one of the principal objectives of 
their governments and they expressed the hope that an effective treaty to suspend nuclear 
tests would be forthcoming. Serious consideration was given to the importance of devel- 
oping political consultation among members in the Council. Emphasis was also placed 
on the task of assisting the less-developed areas of the world and members re-affirmed 
their determination to increase their efforts to help these areas raise their social and 
material standards. 


The annual ministerial meeting convened in Paris Dec. 13-15, 1961, with the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, the Hon. H. C. Green; the Minister of Finance, the Hon. 


* The terms of the Treaty and the organization of the Council and subordinate committees are dealt with in 
the 1954 Year Book at pp. 113-115. A short review of the events leading up to the establishment of NATO and its 
subsequent membership is given in the 1960 Year Book at p. 167. 
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D. M. Fleming; and the Minister of National Defence, the Hon. D. 8S. Harkness, leading 
the Canadian delegation. The international situation, particularly with regard to the 
Soviet-provoked crisis in Berlin, was thoroughly reviewed and approval was given for 
the resumption of diplomatic contacts with the Soviet Union; hope was expressed that a 
negotiated settlement could be achieved. The Ministers agreed that rights and obligations 
confirmed by international agreements could not be written off unilaterally by the Soviet 
Union concluding a “peace treaty” with a régime of its own creation and they re-affirmed 
the responsibilities which each member State had assumed for the security and welfare 
of Berlin. They took note of the defensive strength of the Alliance and agreed that so 
long as the Communist bloc was unwilling to agree to real disarmament, the Alliance 
had no alternative but to continue to strengthen their forces and modernize equipment 
in order to deter Communist aggression and to be able to deal with any form of attack. 
At the same time, Ministers expressed the hope that, despite the Soviet Government’s 
refusal to accept an effective and universally applicable system of international control, 
disarmament negotiations when resumed would yield useful results. 


Permanent representatives of the member countries met between ministerial meetings 
to consider the international, political, economic and military developments of concern 
to the Alliance, review the defence plans of members, deal with expenditures on commonly 
financed military installations (infrastructure), and study the measures required to provide 
peacetime readiness and civil defence. Military exercises were held to prove the readiness 
of the army, navy and air forces assigned to NATO Commands, 


Canadian Contributions to NATO.—Support for the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization during 1961 continued to be one of the foundations of Canadian foreign 
policy. As its contribution to the military strength of the Alliance, Canada maintains 
an army brigade and an air division in Europe and supporting forces in Canada. It has 
assigned a substantial naval force to the Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic (SACLANT) 
for the defence of the Canada—United States region in case of emergency and participates 
with the United States in the defence of the North American Continent through the North 
American Air Defence Command (NORAD). 


In June 1961, the Prime Minister announced an agreement between Canada and the 
United States relating to the defence of the Canada—United States region, an objective 
of which was to demonstrate the material determination of the two countries to improve 
the defensive strength of NATO and particularly of NORAD. Under the agreement, 
Canada, in addition to the stations already under its control, assumed the responsibility 
for 16 stations of the Pinetree Line which hitherto had rested on the United States. In 
consideration of these additional responsibilities, the RCAF squadrons allocated to 
NORAD are being re-equipped with F-101B interceptor aircraft, the cost of the equipment 
and armament for which will be shared on the basis of the United States paying two-thirds 
and Canada paying one-third. The United States agreed to the procurement in Canada 
of a number of F-104G aircraft, support equipment and initial spares to the total value 
of $200,000,000, of which the United States’ share will be $150,000,000 and Canada’s 
share $50,000,000. These aircraft will enable Canada and the United States to make a 
significant contribution to the collective strength of NATO under their respective mutual 
aid and defence assistance programs. 

In September, in the light of the deterioration in the international situation and the 
increase in tension resulting from Soviet pressures over Berlin, steps were taken to strengthen 
the army brigade and air division assigned to NATO by an increase in personnel and to 
increase the personnel complement of the naval forces assigned to SACLANT. In addition, 
to improve the general military effectiveness of forces in Canada, plans were made to 
increase the strength of the army and air force. The total increase would amount to 
approximately 15,000 men. 


Since 1950, Canada has contributed more than $1,750,000,000 in mutual aid to 
European members of NATO. The aid program, consisting of contributions to NATO 
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infrastructure and military costs, transfers of equipment to member countries and aircrew 
training in Canada of NATO forces, continued throughout 1961. This program, while 
decreasing in magnitude with the changing conditions and the increasing ability of the 
European members to meet their individual defence requirements, continues to play a 
vital role in strengthening NATO forces. 


Subsection 4.—Canadian External Aid Programs 


The Colombo Plan.—The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development 
in South and Southeast Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers held at Colombo, Ceylon, Jan. 9-14, 1950. Although the Colombo Plan was 
initiated by Commonwealth governments, it is not exclusively a Commonwealth program. 
It is designed to assist in the economic development and raising of living standards of all 
countries and territories in the general area of south and southeast Asia. Its membership 
now includes Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, 
Malaya, Nepal, New Zealand, North Borneo, Pakistan, the Philippines, Sarawak, Singa- 
pore, Thailand, Britain and Viet Nam, as well as the United States which is also engaged 
in a substantial program of economic aid in the same region. 


The Colombo Plan is supervised by a Consultative Committee composed of Ministers 
of the member countries, who meet once a year to review projects, exchange views on 
policy matters and prepare an annual report. It is, as its name implies, a ‘consultative’ 
body; no collective policy decisions binding member countries are taken at its meetings. 
A Council for Technical Co-operation, on which Canada is represented, meets regularly 
in Ceylon to develop the technical co-operation program of the Colombo Plan. Colombo 
Plan Day was celebrated throughout member countries on July 1, 1961 to commemorate 
the tenth year of Colombo Plan operations. 


From the inception of the Plan in 1950 through April 1961, Canada made available 
a total of $331,670,000 for capital and technical assistance projects in south and southeast 
Asia. At the Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference held in Montreal in 
September 1958, Canada announced an increase from $35,000,000 to $50,000,000 in its 
annua! contribution to the Colombo Plan over three years beginning in the year 1959-60. 


While ten countries are now receiving capital assistance from Canada, the largest 
contributions have so far been made to India, Pakistan and Ceylon. The Canadian 
contribution has consisted primarily of direct assistance to various development projects, 
including equipment for multi-purpose irrigation and hydro-electric projects, power- 
generating plants, construction and fisheries projects and resources surveys, as well as 
educational and laboratory equipment and books. It has also included gifts of raw 
materials, commodities and foodstuffs such as industrial metals, asbestos, fertilizer, wheat, 
flour and butter, from the local sale of which recipient governments have been able to 
raise funds to meet local costs of economic development projects. 


Under the Technical Assistance Programme, up to October 1961 more than 1,700 
persons from all countries in the area had come to Canada for training in a variety of fields, 
the major ones being public administration and finance, agriculture, co-operatives, en- 
gineering, mining and geology, statistics, health education and social welfare. Nearly 200 
Canadian experts had been sent abroad for service in Colombo Plan countries in such 
fields as fisheries, agriculture, engineering, mining and prospecting, co-operatives, public 
administration, education and vocational training, and public health. Other Canadians 
were employed on aerial resources survey teams and in the installation and operation of 
capital equipment. 


The Consultative Committee of the Colombo Plan held annual meetings at Singapore 
in 1955, at Wellington in 1956, at Saigon in 1957, at Seattle in 1958, at Jogjakarta in 
1959, at Tokyo in 1960 and at Kuala Lumpur in 1961. At the Jogjakarta meeting it was 
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agreed that the Colombo Plan should be extended for another five years from June 1961. 
Reports of the Committee on progress and future plans are published after each annual 
meeting; each report also contains sections describing the activities of member countries. 


Canada-West Indies Aid Programme.—On the formation of the Federation of the 
West Indies in 1958, Canada undertook a $10,000,000 program of economic and technical 
assistance over the period from 1958-63. The first major project in this program was the 
provision of two passenger-cargo ships for inter-island transportation at a cost of approx- 
imately $6,000,000. The vessels were commissioned in the summer of 1961 and handed 
over to the West Indies Government. Tools and equipment valued at $28,000 have been 
supplied to a technical school at St. Kitts, a dock costing approximately $1,000,000 is 
under construction at St. Vincent, port equipment valued at $435,000 is being supplied 
to various islands and a residence for students is to be constructed at the University 
College of the West Indies in Trinidad. 


Up to Oct. 31, 1961, training programs had been arranged for 38 individuals from 
the West Indies in different fields, including public administration, information services, 
fisheries, etc. The 28 Canadian experts who undertook assignments during this period 
went to Trinidad, Jamaica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and St. Kitts. They included soil 
surveyors and advisers in statistics, legal drafting, housing, education, films, radio broad- 
casting, postal services and harbour management. 


Commonwealth Technical Assistance Programme.—At the Commonwealth 
Trade and Economic Conference held in Montreal in September 1958, Canada announced a 
decision to provide funds for technical assistance to Commonwealth countries outside the 
Colombo Plan area, with particular emphasis on the African territories. By the end of 
March 1961, Canada had made available $1,130,000 to this program. Ghana and Nigeria 
received the greatest amount of aid, although some assistance was extended also to British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Uganda, Hong Kong and Sierra Leone. The Commonwealth 
countries in Africa are now eligible for Canadian assistance under a new Special Common- 
wealth African Aid Programme described below. 


By Oct. 31, 1961, 54 training programs had been arranged since the inception of the 
plan, the chief fields being agriculture, co-operatives, mining, geology, engineering, public 
and business administration, health and social welfare. Eighteen Canadians had under- 
taken advisory assignments in Ghana, Nigeria, Uganda, British Guiana and British 
Honduras in education, public information, public administration, law and agriculture. 


Special Commonwealth African Aid Programme.—At a meeting of the Com- 
monwealth Economic Consultative Committee in London in September 1960, it was 
agreed that a program of economic and technical assistance for Commonwealth countries 
and territories in Africa should be launched. Canada undertook to provide a contribution 
of $10,500,000 to this program over a period of three years beginning with the year ending 
Mar. 31, 1962. 


By Oct. 31, 1961, training programs had been arranged in Canada for 36 Africans 
under this plan and 37 Canadian teachers and other advisers had been sent to Common- 
wealth countries in Africa, including Gambia, Ghana, Kenya, Mauritius, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Tanganyika and Uganda. In addition, an aerial survey and mapping project had 
been undertaken in Nigeria at a cost of $1,350,000. 


Educational Assistance to French-Speaking States in Africa.—In April 1961, 
the Canadian Government announced that it proposed to offer assistance in the educational 
field to French-speaking States in Africa, and Parliament subsequently appropriated 
$300,000 for this purpose for the year ending Mar. 31, 1962. By the end of 1961, plans 
were under way to send some 15 French-speaking Canadian teachers to Africa under this 
program. 
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Co-operation with the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, and with 
Other International Aid Programs.—In addition to the annual contributions made to 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, Canada also assists by 
arranging training programs in Canada for individuals studying under the auspices of the 
different Specialized Agencies. This service is also extended to the technical assistance 
program of the International Co-operation Administration of the United States as well as 
to other international aid organizations. Up to Oct. 31, 1961, approximately 1,525 
individuals had come to Canada through the various agencies from more than a hundred 
different countries in all parts of the world. Assistance is also given by recruiting Canadians 
for service with the Specialized Agencies on specific technical assistance assignments in 
under-developed countries. 


Organization.—As of Nov. 9, 1960, the operation and administration of Canada’s 
external assistance programs became the responsibility of the External Aid Office, estab- 
lished by Order in Council of that date, and placed in charge of an officer known as the 
Director General of External Aid Programmes. The Director General is directly responsible 
to the Secretary of State for External Affairs for all matters connected with Canadian 
external assistance programs, including the Colombo Plan, the Canada—West Indies Aid 
Programme, the Special Commonwealth African Aid Programme, the Commonwealth 
Technical Assistance Programme, the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan 
and the Programme for French-Speaking African States as well as for operational liaison 
with aid programs administered by the United Nations and other international agencies. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Census of Population 


This Section normally presents a limited summary of the voluminous data on popula- 
tion recorded by the Census of Canada. Such summary data resulting from the 1961 
Census — Canada’s tenth decennial census since Confederation—as was available at the 
time of going to press with this publication (mid-1962) will be found in Appendix II. 
Detailed census statistics and analyses will be published, as they become available, in 
census bulletins which are obtainable from the Queen’s Printer or the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa. 


A list of the 1961 Census publications, with their prices and an order form, is available 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on request. An indication of the type and content 
of those relating to population, households, families and housing follows; many of them will 
be published by the end of 1962 and the remainder in 1963. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 1961 CENSUS OF CANADA* 


Advance Series 

These reports provide summary information on basic topics for which there is wide 
demand and are published at earlier dates than the regular series of volume reports. They 
cover: population by electoral districts; population by counties and census divisions; 
population of urban centres of 5,000 and over; rural farm, non-farm, and urban population; 
separate reports classifying population for counties and census divisions, and urban centres 
of 10,000 and over by age groups, marital status, origins, religious denominations, official 
language and mother tongues; immigrant population by periods of immigration and sum- 
mary housing characteristics. 


* Partial list only, dealing with population, households and families, and housing. 
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Volume Series 


Reports in this Series represent the main results of the 1961 Census and may be 
ordered singly or in volume sets. They are prepared in such a way that they may be 
combined within a hard-covered binder (provided with the set) to form the complete 
subject matter of each Volume. 


VouumeE I (Part 1)—PopuLaTION: GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


Includes reports showing population totals for geographical areas such as prov- 
inces, electoral districts, counties and census divisions, and municipal subdivisions; 
rural and urban distributions; historical tables on population growth; and reference 
maps. 


VouuME I (Part 2)—PopuLATION: GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Includes reports showing population classifications by such basic characteristics 
as sex, age groups, marital status, origin, religion, birthplace, official language, mother 
tongue, citizenship, period of immigration, school attendance and schooling. 


VouumE I (Part 3)—PopuLatTIoN: Cross-CLASSIFICATIONS OF CHARACTERISTICS 


Includes reports showing cross-classifications of population by such characteristics 
as age groups and sex, ethnic groups and sex, and period of immigration and sex, to 
show marital status, birthplace, religious denomination, education and language 
distributions. 


VouumE II (Part 1)—HovusEHOLDS AND FAMILIES 


Includes reports showing data on size and composition of households and families, 
and cross-classifications of household and family data by characteristics of head. 


VouumE II (Parr 2)—Housine CHARACTERISTICS 


Includes reports showing housing data based on a 20-p.c. sample of dwellings, 
covering such characteristics as type of dwelling. number of rooms, rent, household 
facilities; and cross-classifications of dwelling attributes by characteristics of head. 


Special Series 


This Series contains some basic materials not included in the regular Volume Series 
and which relate for the most part to more detailed geographical areas, such as population 
by specified age groups for census subdivisions; population by specified origins for census 
subdivisions; population by specified religious denominations for census subdivisions; and 
population of unincorporated villages and settlements, with guide to locations. 


Census Tract Series 


Basic population and housing data will be issued for each of the larger cities (or 
metropolitan areas) according to census tracts (i.e., areas of approximate uniformity in 
population size and composition). Some 23 cities are included in the census-tract program: 
St. John’s, Nfld.; Halifax, N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec, Montreal, Trois Riviéres and 
Sherbrooke, Que.; Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, London, Windsor, Oshawa, Sudbury, 
Kingston and Kitchener, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; Calgary 
and Edmonton, Alta.; and Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. The publication of these reports 
will follow, for the most part, the Volume Series of reports on population and housing. 
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Section 2.—Intercensal Surveys 


Estimates of the total population of Canada and of the population of each province 
are prepared and appear about June 1 of each intercensal year. Such estimates have 
many uses. They are necessary to the calculation of costs of certain economic and social 
legislation. Business, educational and welfare organizations utilize population estimates 
in planning future development. They constitute a base for vital statistics rates, per 
capita figures of production and trade, and other analyses. They also have been found 
useful for estimating labour force and other population characteristics of data collected 
in sample surveys. 


Estimates of population begin with the preceding census counts; births and immigra- 
tion are added, deaths and emigration are subtracted and, for provincial estimates, inter- 
provincial migration taken into account. When figures become available from a new 
census, the estimates for the intervening years are adjusted to the newly recorded popula- 
tion figures. Thus the estimates prepared for the years 1957 to 1960, based on the 1956 
Census, will be adjusted to the populations recorded by the 1961 Census. Such revisions 
will be available before this publication goes to press and will be carried in Appendix II. 


Section 3.—The Native Peoples of Canada 
The Indians* 


Approximately one of every hundred Canadians is registered as an Indian by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. This number includes all persons with a 
paternal ancestor of Indian race who have chosen to remain under Indian legislation. 
In the aggregate, the Indians are grouped into 562 bands and occupy or have access to 
2,217 reserves having a total area of 5,899,890 acres. 


About 26 p.c. of the Indians reside away from reserves, including those in the North- 
west Territories and the Yukon for whom reserves have not been set aside. Many Indians, 
both on and off reserves, have specialized in various professions, trades and agricultural 
pursuits. Others have fitted into the economy of the areas in which they live in a wide 
range of occupations. More than 230 Indians are employed by the Indian Affairs Branch 
of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 116 of them as teachers. In the 
northern and other outlying areas, hunting, fishing and trapping remain an important 
means of livelihood for Indians. 


Subject to special provisions in the Indian Act, all laws of general application are 
applicable to Indians. Indians are liable for taxation of property held off a reserve as 
well as of any income they earn off a reserve. They may vote in federal elections on the 
same basis as other citizens and in provincial elections where the electoral laws of the 
provinces permit. Indians are free to enter into contractual obligations and may sue 
and be sued. However, their real and personal property situated on a reserve is exempt 
from seizure except on suit by another Indian. 


* Revised in the Information Division, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 


1.—Indian Land in Reserves and Number of Bands, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1960 


Reserves Reserves 
Province ——______—_———_| Bands Province or Territory |————————————_| Bands 
No. Area No. Area 
acres No. acres No. 

Prince Edward Island.... 4 2,741 1 || Saskatchewan........... 120 | 1,205,538 67 

Nova Scotia..).2.......- 43 25,352 DL A Therta. (ec birsacteatlos ae 87 1,545,985 41 

New Brunswick.......... 23 37, 565 15 || British Columbia........ 1,619 818, 196 195 

oo eee ee 26 179,016 41 || Yukon Territory......... 15 3,535 15 

UE ee ae ee oe 163 1,555,797 111 |} Northwest Territories... 10 1,924 15 
DENUODE S320. 60s sake es 107 524, 241 50 

Canada. ....499.2. 25217 5,899,890 562 
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A Departmental census of Indian population is taken every five years; the numbers 
recorded at the censuses of 1949, 1954 and 1959 are given in Table 2. The 1960 figures 
are taken from band membership lists kept for administrative purposes by the Indian 


Affairs Branch. 


2.—Indian Population, by Province, Departmental Censuses 1949, 1954 and 1959, 


and at Dec. 31, 19601 


; Province or 
Province 1949 1954 1959 19602 Territory 1949 1954 1959 1960! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

PE dslanidincceaerrntt 273 272 341 Seo Al bekta mee secret 13,805 | 15,715 | 19,287 | 20,053 
Nova Scotia......... 2,641 | 3,002 | 3,561 | 3,630 |} British Columbia...| 27,936 | 31,086 | 36,229 | 37,375 
New Brunswick..... 2,139 | 2,629 | 3,188 | 38,280 || Yukon Territory....| 1,443 1,568 1,868 | 1,923 
Quebeciewmactirecen 15,970 | 17,574 | 20,453 | 21,154 || Northwest 
Ontario ey. fester 34,571 | 37,255 | 42,668 | 43,767 Territories........ Oyele 4,023 4,598 4,758 
Manitola nace caeein 17,549 | 19,684 | 23,658 | 24,608 - 
Saskatchewan....... 16,308 | 18,750 | 28,280 | 24,278 Canada.......... 136,407 | 151,558 | 179,126 | 185,169 


1 Figures from Indian Affairs Branch records. 


The 1959 Indian population in each province is classified by age group and sex in 
Table 3. The rapid growth of that population in recent years is indicated by the fact 
that in 1959 more than 56 p.c. of the Indians were under 21 years of age compared with 


42 p.c. of the population of Canada as a whole. 


population are given in Table 4, 


3.—Indian Population classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, 
Departmental Census 1959 


Religious denominations of the Indian 


0-5 Years 6-15 Years 16-20 Years 21-64 Years 
Province or Territory ~ 
Males | Females Males Females Males | Females Males | Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Prince Edward Island..... 36 28 32 36 23 17 80 66 
NOM ERSICO WME sacaccune 329 291 462 460 177 162 763 645 
New Brunswick........... 363 335 414 404 144 146 673 549 
Quebeciaacecset soatecrroae 1, 805 1,851 2,314 2,293 918 945 4,764 4, 280 
Ontarioveed. oe. doe ey aeeeas 4,057 3,992 5, 224 5,108 1,989 2,049 9, 220 8,147 
Manitoba, ong.ctu0dtedeona te 2,765 2,709 8,195 Sines 1,148 1,127 4,633 3,916 
Saskatchewan. ccs smcee cles 2,888 2,867 3,063 3,080 1,071 1,098 4,334 3,956 
Alberta, Seem ot) oeldaseeies 2,386 2,313 2,563 2,661 901 980 3,537 3,110 
British Columbia......... 3,955 3,994 4, 866 4,740 1,808 1,840 7,239 6,214 
Yukon Derritory se ces 215 191 215 258 83 89 380 332 
Northwest Territories..... 428 485 566 527 203 223 1,002 869 

Wotalst. asen :achicseres: 19,227 19, 056 22,914 22,688 8,465 8,676 36, 621 32,084 

65-69 Years 70 + Years Not Stated All Ages 
Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females |} Males | Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Prince Edward Island..... 2 2 5 5 2 if 180 161 
NG@WanScoliat nee itera 34 23 57 45 47 66 1,869 1,692 
New Brunswick........... 23 17 41 33 16 25 1,674 1,509 
Quebeew reer ee 242 159 354 345 47 136 10, 444 10, 009 
Ontariot nn eee. seth ents 403 343 788 699 213 43 21, 894 20,774 
ON kahit) oe Sooke hepa 179 149 317 320 15 64 12, 252 11, 406 
Saskatchewan............. 194 136 290 254 6 43 11, 846 11, 434 
Alberta Sen ate terckere ts Sita 170 90 243 216 43 74 9, 843 9, 444 
British Columbia......... 293 226 542 460 10 46 18,709 17,520 
Yukon Territory.......... 8 21 By 37 — 2 93 930 
Northwest Territories..... 57 36 77 86 16 23 2,349 2,249 

Totals steed. 5408 1,605 1,202 2, tol 2,500 415 922 91,998 87,128 
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4.—Religious Denominations of the Indian Population, by Province, 
Departmental Census 1959 


: : Other All 
Province or : P United Pres- Roman A wes Not 
: Anglican | Baptist é A » |Christian | Aboriginal Denom- 
Territory Church | byterian | Catholic Bees Stated ita tions 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
[ESR isles aaa ~~ — -- 340 — — 1 341 
SSE Ger beeen _— — 6 — 3,531 2 oe 22 3, 561 
NEES iy. Fars cio, 2 == _— 1 — 3,022 —_ — 160 3,183 
WON Grech 5 3,952 5 784 2 14, 827 219 215 449 20, 453 
ONGce cess 2 22 2,865 6, 836 892 14,734 674 2,501 1,934 42,668 
OTS a ais 6,999 —_— 5, 899 1,025 9,126 306 82 221 23, 658 
PSS BS ad aasinin <b hey 6,915 54 2,015 366 12, 462 59 1,170 239 23,280 
1 er rae 2,436 143 2,127 26 13, 853 437 58 207 19, 287 
LCL een eae 6,900 —_— 6, 852 6 21,077 lds ls Wg — 277 36, 229 
Rrakon: A.ccs2<¢ 1,331 93 -- — 438 _- — 6 1,868 
Nig \6] ee 778 — — 1 Supa — -- 266 4,598 
Totals....... 41,543 3,160 24,520 2,318 96, 963 2,814 4,026 3,782 || 179,126 


Administration.—Pursuant to the British North America Act, the administration 
of Indian Affairs, which had been under the management of several provinces, came under 
the jurisdiction of the Government of Canada. Since January 1950, Indian Affairs have 
been the responsibility of a Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


The Indian Affairs Branch is composed of a headquarters staff at Ottawa, nine regional 
offices, and 89 field agencies. Specialists in such matters as education, economic develop- 
ment, resource management, social welfare, and engineering and construction are attached 
to headquarters and regional staffs. Liaison is maintained with the Indian and Northern 
Health Services of the Department of National Health and Welfare, the federal agency 
concerned with the medical care of Indians. 


It is the primary function of the Indian Affairs Branch to administer the affairs of 
Indians in a manner that will enable them to participate fully in the social and economic 
life of the country. To this end, the Branch has brought into effect a wide range of pro- 
grams in the fields of education, economic development, social welfare and community 
development. Underlying administrative duties of the Branch include the management 
of Indian reserves and surrendered lands, the administration of band funds, estates manage- 
ment, enfranchisement of Indians and the administration of treaty obligations. 


Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons on Indian Affatrs.—In the 
spring of 1959 a Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons was appointed 
to examine and consider the Indian Act and amendments thereto, and to suggest such 
amendments as they might deem advisable, with authority to investigate and report upon 
Indian administration in general and, in particular, on the social and economic status of the 
Indians. The examination and consideration begun by the Joint Committee in 1959 
was continued by similar Joint Committees appointed in 1960 and 1961. Each Committee 
had the power to call for persons, papers and records and to examine witnesses under 
oath, 


During the three years of deliberation, the Joint Committee received more than a 
hundred written submissions and heard more than a hundred witnesses. All the Indian 
associations and many Indian bands presented submissions. In addition, Church author- 
ities, provincial governments, welfare, medical and other voluntary organizations concerned 
with the well-being and progress of the Indian people gave their views about Indian 
administration generally and made suggestions to improve the Indians’ social and economic 
status. The Indian Affairs Branch and the Directorate of Indian and Northern Health 
Services also gave their views. 
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The Joint Committee presented its final report to Parliament on July 8, 1961, which 
includes the following general statement:— 

“Tt became quite evident early in the proceedings, not only from the content of the briefs 

and submissions made but as well in the quality and manner of presentation, that the winds 


of change have been blowing through the ranks of Indian people and that there is also a growing 
awareness and recognition of their problems and needs amongst the non-Indian population. 


“The time is now fast approaching when the Indian people can assume the responsibility 
and accept the benefits of full participation as Canadian citizens. Your Committee has kept 
this in mind in presenting its reeommendations which are designed to provide sufficient flexi- 
bility to meet the varying stages of development of the Indians during the transition period. 


“Tt is the view of the Committee that the Government should direct more authority and 
responsibility to Band Councils and individual Indians with a consequent limitation of minis- 
terial authority and control, and that the Indians should be encouraged to accept and exercise 
such authority and responsibility. 


“Your Committee believes that the advancement of the Indians towards full acceptance 
of the responsibilities and obligations of citizenship must be without prejudice to the retention 
of the cultural, historical and other economic benefits which they have inherited.’’ 


The findings of the Joint Committee, which will shape the course of Indian Affairs 
in the years ahead, are being thoroughly studied by the federal authorities concerned. 


Education.—More than 43,000 Indians are enrolled in schools throughout the 
country. Nearly one-quarter of these attend provincial and private schools, the cost 
of tuition being assumed by the Federal Government. As a further encouragement to 
the integration of Indian children in non-Indian schools, grants are made toward the 
cost of any new or supplementary construction required by their admission. 


There are four types of Indian schools, all operated at the cost of the Government. 
On most reserves, day schools have been established to provide education for children 
who live at home. Residential schools are operated to care for orphaned children, children 
from broken homes, and for those who, because of isolation or other reasons, are unable to 
attend day schools. Seasonal schools have been established for the children of migratory 
families, particularly in the Far North. The fourth type of school gives instruction to 
children confined to hospital. 


All standard classroom supplies and authorized textbooks are provided in Indian 
schools. Financial assistance for pupils attending non-Indian schools varies from payment 
of tuition fees for some to full maintenance for others. Promising senior students are 
awarded scholarships to attend university or vocational school and scholarships are given 
to those who show promise in the arts. 


5.—Enrolment of Indian Pupils, classified by Type of School and by Grade, 
School Year 1960-61 


Grade 
Classification Rikden eg es Total 
ee 1-6 7-8 9-13 
No No No No. No No No 
Daysschoolsemenceee nee s nonce 2,234 16, 204 1,698 86 — — 20, 2221 
Residential school boarders attending 

classes at residential schools........ 480 6,748 1,112 567 _ — 8,907 
Day pupils attending classes at resi- 

Gential SChoOls ct cece ee neers 197 1,751 214 li — — rap Yes} 
Seasonalisehool'st.) .cischidaes cies. dette ss ies og aot Br ats aoe 698 
Hospitalischool aaa, og aseckon sce ae owe Poe Re, Ac sae 293 
Provincial, private or territorial 

school. #cegeta.uhgenaeh.eacict eons — 6,522 1,727 2,021 438 114 10, 8222 

Dotalsi# Qk 4.. RUA 2,911 31, 225 4,751 25685 438 114 43,1152 
1 Includes 393 resident boarders attending Indian day schools. 2 Excludes 2,363 children of school age 


for whom full information is not available. 
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6.—_Indian Pupils Attending Provincial, Private or Territorial Schools, classified by Grade 
or Type of Training, by Province, School Year 1960-61 


Grade or 
Type of P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |N.W.T.| Yukon ||Canada 
Training 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Grade— 
eel sors Ae. ee _ 5 _— 58 206 107 192 109 509 328 26 1,540 
AES RSS Pere 1 1 2 42 173 76 94 91 359 157 23 1,019 
Oreo ree eT ON 1 6 2 90 167 67 119 93 336 165 18 1,064 
Aras ed. eras ob 1 10 6 89 156 75 81 108 348 116 18 1,008 
| RT eee 1 7 19 91 192 63 66 84 313 95 36 967 
oy) oe Sh ee 3 14 20 98 184 64 57 84 311 61 30 924 
Tiger ee ae eee — 8 23 87 17 70 53 86 378 34 22 931 
‘aie rat: cee imag alae _ 2 9 57 141 60 43 106 304 34 40 796 
Ce Ses ECO — 20 16 50 293 44 78 91 276 8 28 904 
LS SSA et ae —_— 22 12 33 162 21 48 41 200 3 8 550 
Plinetitetare cattcuae tks — 6 ai 22 93 16 22 27 143 2 5 343 
1D eds eet ee — 1 1 6 63 14 21 25 65 3 3 202 
le eeebert et ccen — — — — 15 - _ - 7 _ -- 22 
University— 
Ist year.......... — 1 — if z 3 2 1 9 — — 25 
QOD VCar o, os. 010008 1 3 1 5 2 -— 3 i 3 —_ oa 19 
BEG VCRs cc croc sce — 1 1 3 % — 1 _ 1 — — 9 
4th. year.) hose, _ 1 1 —_ 2 _ _— — — _— 4 
CO kate aeieack ate = = = — = _ _ 1 — _ 1 
Medical.......... _— — 1 1 — -= — — a 2 
Teacher training.... — — _— 3 6 1 P — 1 — — 13 
Nurse training...... ~ 2 — 1 5 2 3 3 2 - os 18 
Commercial........ _— 6 2 18 26 17 11 15 13 — a 108 
Mirades’ ot. dee de ss 2 18 14 69 63 31 12 4 12 — _ 225 
Nurses’ aide........ — _ — 4 3 1 4 3 8 ~ — 23 
Blind and deaf _ _- 1 2 12 9 3 1 3 — — 31 
MO TINOES, 95 Beye vrareerc _ — ca 9 39 5 2 8 lal — — 74 
Totals) . 3. csui 8 134 137 845 | 2,178 746 917 981 | 3,613 | 1,006 257 || 10,822 
Not graded!........ — 263 _— 282 | 1,159 116 139 50 285 64 5 2,363 


1 Indians of school age for whom full information is not available. 


Economic Development.—With a view to providing for all Indians the opportunity 
to earn satisfactory incomes, the Indian Affairs Branch has instituted a number of programs 
in the field of economic development. These programs give special attention to the place- 
ment of Indians in employment; the promotion of agriculture and stock-raising on reserves; 
the fostering of Indian enterprise and the provision of loans; home industries and handi- 
crafts; the management of fur, fish and wildlife resources; and assistance to Indians in 
developing other resources on or within access of the reserves. 


The Employment Placement Program has the objective of developing job opportun- 
ities for Indians and promoting their employment in a wider range of occupations. Place- 
ment Officers are attached to Branch Regional Offices at Vancouver, Edmonton, Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg, North Bay, Toronto, Quebec, Amherst and Fort Smith, and are also located at 
The Pas, London, Calgary, Whitehorse and Prince George. In addition, the facilities of 
the National Employment Service are utilized in placing Indians in both urban and rural 
employment. 


Under the fur resources rehabilitation and management program, which has been 
carried on for some time in co-operation with various provinces, beaver production in 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec has risen steadily. Total Indian income 
from trapping in the 1960-61 season was approximately $6,750,000. 


Commercial fishing by inland Indians is also growing in economic importance. The 
1960 lake catch was valued at over $1,000,000, coastal fisheries brought in approximately 
$4,000,000 and $800,000 was earned by Indians in the packing, canning and processing 
of fish products. 
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A special $1,000,000 revolving fund has been set aside by the Government as a source 
of credit for Indians who live on reserves. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1961, 135 
loans totalling $177,029 were approved. Most of these loans were for agricultural purposes, 
including the purchase of machinery and cattle. 


Welfare.—A public assistance program is provided by the Indian Affairs Branch 
for Indians who are unable, for various reasons, to maintain themselves and their families. 
In the field of rehabilitation, handicapped Indians are helped, through training and 
selected placement, to the fullest utilization of their abilities. Care of neglected children 
rests for the most part with the Branch but, increasingly, the co-operation and assistance 
of provincial accredited child-caring agencies are being employed. Housing is another 
important item of Indian welfare services—more than 10,000 houses were built and 
thousands of others repaired during the past decade. 


7._Housing on Indian Reserves, by Region, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1961 


Houses Expenditures 
Started | Started | Started 
; before, and during From ; F 
Region Gone Come Vino Welfare From Pr om Personal 
; Band VLA Contri- Total 
pleted pleted | but Not |) Appro- Bands Graus Aaron 
during during Com- priation \e Me 
Year Year pleted 
No. No. No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces....... 2 26 7 84, 166 — 5, 842 7,000 97,008 
ED ECE a0 carn edo as 19 ily 14 || 302,796 13,155 5, 203 63,335 384, 489 
Ontario— 
DOUUMERM ee cast ere ae core 21 41 42 110, 102 46, 276 5, 898 172,546 334, 821 
INGEGHEEI Ee teers tees rae 9 102 27 7558 Neg 0 54, 055 3, 895 43,575 352, 836 
Manitobar:-2ssceemade ae: 33 126 17 |. 276,149 16,009 2,080 56,179 350, 418 
Saskatchewan............- 12 248 31 || 361,899 152, 729 -- 66, 326 580,954 
Alberta and Northwest 
SP OERLEOTIGS <.52% occeaaes oe 67 21 41 353, 247 586, 869 _— 29,217 969, 333 
British Columbia and 
Y ukone Lerritoryie. yn oo 33 158 68 453, 281 104, 458 2,320 211.602 771, 661 
Canadat. cscnste: 196 1, 029 247 |) 2,192,951 | 973,551 25,288 | 649,780 | 3,841,520 


Every effort is made to reach agreement with provincial governments which will 
make possible the application of normal provincial welfare services and benefits on reserves. 
Several bands in Ontario now participate in the Ontario General Welfare Assistance 
Act. Throughout Canada, Indians are paid family allowances, old age security, old age 
assistance, blind persons’ allowances and disabled persons’ allowances, and in the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec mothers’ allowances are available to needy Indian mothers. 


Community Development.—Community development on Indian reserves is pro- 
gressing at an ever-increasing rate. Leadership training courses are conducted under 
Indian Affairs Branch auspices to help Indians identify and understand community 
problems and become familiar with accepted methods of community organization. Indian 
women are encouraged to form homemakers’ clubs patterned after rural women’s institutes 
and the Branch assists the clubs through counselling and material aid. Indian band 
councils are encouraged to exercise to the fullest extent the powers and duties granted 
them under the Indian Act. 
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Through the co-operation and assistance of university extension departments, pro- 
vincial education authorities and various health and welfare organizations, the Branch- 
sponsored programs for community development have been greatly expanded in recent 
years. The Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier University has directed an 
intensive program in community action by Indians on the Sydney and other reserves in 
Nova Scotia. Leadership training courses for Indians have been held annually under the 
auspices of the Welfare Council of Greater Winnipeg. Universities are assisting in planning 
and developing programs for Indian groups in Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec. 
In Ontario, the Community Programs Branch of the provincial Department of Education 
has planned and organized a special leadership training course for Indian band chiefs 
and councillors. 


The Eskimos* 


Each year, an increasing number of Canada’s 11,500 Eskimos who live on the northern 
mainland and Arctic islands begin the transition from a nomadic life of hunting to regular 
wage employment. Growing economic development in the North, coupled with a decrease 
in some types of game, is attracting the Eskimo people to northern centres of population. 
More and more of them are finding employment as skilled tradesmen and moving into 
homes in settled communities. The Government of Canada, through the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources and other agencies, is helping the Eskimo people 
through this adjustment period by providing education, family welfare services and 
technical training. 

One of the most encouraging economic developments in the Arctic is the success of 
Eskimo co-operatives with their basic approach, already traditional with the Eskimos, 
of pooled labour and shared harvests. During 1961, five Eskimo fishing co-operatives 
were catching, processing and shipping Arctic char to markets in southern Canada. Soap- 
stone carvings and graphic art, valued at $78,000, were produced by the West Baffin 
Eskimo Co-operative during the year; the work maintained its standard of excellence 
and continued to bring Eskimos, and Canada too, world-wide recognition in the field of 
art. The sealskin handicrafts industry produced a variety of high-quality items that 
were in great demand in southern Canada. By conservative estimate, Eskimo co-operatives 
brought more than a quarter of a million dollars in cash to northern communities during 
1961. An additional $200,000 a year is earned by people in the North through participation 
in rehabilitation projects which produce and market a wide variety of goods and services. 

In addition to the Eskimos who are self-employed as co-operative members, skilled 
Eskimo tradesmen are working in many other special fields. In the nickel mine at Rankin 
Inlet, some 85 Eskimos are regularly employed; nearly 100 are working on the Distant 
Early Warning Line; and about 40 are employed by the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 1961, 
the young Eskimo Assistant Chief of the Eskimo Rehabilitation Centre at Frobisher Bay 
was a key speaker at the Northern Development Conference in Edmonton; and an Eskimo 
who was previously Manager of the Arts and Crafts Section at the Frobisher Bay Rehabilita- 
tion Centre became Manager of the CBC Station at Inuvik. An Eskimo girl employed by 
the Welfare Division of the Northern Administration Branch edits Jnuktitut, Canada’s 
only Eskimo-language magazine, and two Eskimo girls, one in Montreal and one in Frob- 
isher Bay, produce Eskimo-language broadcasts for the CBC Northern Service. In 
many northern communities, Eskimos work as diesel mechanics, electricians, carpenters and 
power-plant operators; women are clerks, hospital aides and waitresses. About 40 p.c. of 
the Eskimos still remain outside of main centres of economic and government activity and 
continue to live as their fathers lived—by hunting, trapping and fishing. 


* Prepared in the Information Section, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa, 
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For the Eskimo people, on the land and in wage employment, education and vocational 
training form a vital bridge to future development. New schools have been built in most 
Arctic communities where the majority of the population is Eskimo, and more than 2,000 
Eskimo children were enrolled in 1961. Because of the nomadic way of life of their parents, 
many children live in pupil residences during the school year. Vocational training and 
adult education courses are organized to help unskilled Eskimos toward wage employment 
and to improve the skills of those already employed. 

The Eskimo people, as Canadian citizens, receive the same social benefits as those 
who live farther south—family allowances, old age assistance and disabled persons’ allow- 
ances. Under a new program of loans‘and’grants initiated by the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, more and more Eskimos are owning their own homes. 
A thousand-dollar subsidy, consistent with aid in related types of programs across Canada, 
covers part of the cost; the owner borrows the balance from the Eskimo Loan Fund and 
repays it on terms adjusted to his income opportunities. A man’s labour in building his 
house helps to keep its cost to a minimum and all financial arrangements encourage the 
Eskimo to remain self-reliant and independent in changing economic conditions. Where 
game is plentiful, community freezers are being used in a growing number of communities 
to store game and fish taken during the summer months. With the better use of local 
food, warm housing and higher cash incomes for many Eskimos, the threats of malnutrition 
and disease are dwindling. The natural increase of the Eskimo population was 3.3 p.c. 
in 1960. 

For several thousand years the Eskimos have survived in Canada’s northland on 
comparatively meagre resources. They are a hardy and intelligent people. With their 
native ability to adapt to changing circumstances, they are learning new skills and trades 
and proving that they can make an increasing contribution to the development of the 
North. 


Section 4.—Statistics of World Population 


World population figures given in Table 8 are from the United Nations Population 
and Vital Statistics Report for October 1961 and, except as otherwise noted, are mid-year 
estimates for 1960. The area figures are from the United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1960. 


._Estimated Population of the World by Continents.—The statement below 
presents adjusted estimates of the 1960 mid-year population of the world by continental 
divisions. These aggregates do not coincide exactly with the sum of the figures for 
individual countries and territories because they include, in addition, adjustments for over- 
and under-enumeration, over-estimation, data for categories of population not regularly 
included in the official figures, and approximations for those countries that have not 
provided official 1960 data. The estimates are as follows:— 


Continental Division Number 
000 

Africas cuisines. cthies. teeth tide dee Giese d ec Bed ath des eee 244,000 
North: Am onite.. .. ke smcaad n-pastnrorm eatvaaaen bashes aaatniae a 265, 000 
SouthwAmiericay. 6. soto. eaten ee ease eat te oats 140, 000 
Asia (includes Syria and Asiatic Turkey)......................5- 1, 665, 000 
Europe (includes European Turkey) .............00cc0eceeeeusses 427,000 
Opeania: (Gncludes FLA Walt) << ccu.caeoerat roe meshes hei eee anon ares 16, 400 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Asia and Europe)........... 214, 400 

WORLD. .LOTAL das... cee phpron choca hve Keer as eral aS 2,971, 800 


Commonwealth countries (at Jan. 1, 1962)...............00eeeeee 717,948 
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8.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1960 


Nore.—Status of independency or dependency is as at Jan. 1, 1962. Members of the Commonwealth and the 
yaa which the British or Commonwealth members are responsible (at Jan. 1, 1962) are indicated with an 
asteris se 


Continent and Country Area Population 


sq. miles ’000 


Africa 


INDEPENDENT STATES 


CS TORE CO Petes Case a ad eR ee ee hee eo ac eee ce ae ae eee oe ee eee ee 166, 989 3,240 
Central African Republic 238,224 1,227 
[CHUNG Kes AGO Sie, Bes oe meee eerie. oy Gere cae My co, 5.78 RC Re Ce eT 495,754 2,660! 
TORE OUM ES ZIZANTELION ic eleca ret eea Me Sd etsy SA Som oe ite Oe FARE ra Si A rs 132,047 7951 
Congo (Leopoldville)........ os 905,381 14,150 
MDB NOMEY <0 fevs ne ones eee oe 44,696 1,934 
PPeetSSMUN DY ebes yes rch 3 Se ee a thes 5 5k HORE AAG Ts A et SUE TAG Rg 457 , 267 20,000 
EI OMES, 50 ERS Rena geht eee eRTA St CLAS k LE RATOE ASSES A TEL SEERE OER ERLE LER Or 103,089 440 
UEREE SIRs Gnas Oo SES RESUS ercuerls <a MINS aU CUE en arte PEER PE PC NORE Serene @ | 91, 843 6, 6911 
(SUITES Ree, ee Od ER CE ONDE 5 Oey Na on tC AE 9 Sie AC RENE Ge ae 94,926 3,000 
ASTON OOAS oo. lots ei syeescasane, 3 sser dg, 5 2) ey Waray a X64 /ar ers A ULoneL AEST mAb ee 124,503 3, 230 
Bed S STII RN ler Ret OCG Si caret Ssh ote Seas eral vas ious izaic ipso nts ER TA te esc 43,000 1,290 
MOM cE PE PMP Seas els Seta oR eines Ske eae ne epee IR, aR text a a oe el LE kes cae 679, 360 1,195 
Madagascar........ ee sly tint na aS C RE ASSES CASAS NS BERS SHER U NI Saas 227, 800 5,393 
Yee a ee Me ie e cr St rence e x Saeki ayes eA) Wek eS NOAA ORS WEIS 464,874 4,100 
1) LESTE RERRU EEN, SIP Sth ele gy oh arr cee eoe a TIN Ge Seite Ea SPTE eRe eo 419 , 220 740 
DOARSEONECO ee err ret pa eet teaeee TEE Te eee eee ae A i EE epee one 171, 305 11,6241 
TRIPE OEE Frc cps ncn VORe a Ne RUE SSR NE, So ed ES RIEIE a Ne a Ai pee ier rior 458,995 2,850 
“INGE EAC oti Cee EE oie HAO RAO Mee RA eset Cac 5c ae er ee ne ee ee a 339, 169 34,296 
PROMO Dal foe Nee sts oh Sir ve crerert era rscestics ER ches I Cone TEs al SSFP TE ee PROPER 76,124 3,140 
*Sierra Leone 27,925 2,450 
Somalia 246, 202 1,9901 
South Africa? 472,359 14, 929 
PSPS, Re ee c legs eyo Bie bs Soe eeas OCR NCUN INO TRNAS An Sn ea De em ee 967,501 11,7703 
“CURE VSR TSU ISR fre cls Ree RO SORE ee ae 361, 800 9, 238 
TOSSES, re eicnias Shaan te Bo Barrer POR ee een Ree Se at ae ater 22,008 1,440 
SU PERAL APNE PEN ee BI", OPI, oo EM, dol Raa aos chil ov arc alaraedatasiuske,Neieea altel aleiaeatoele STAs are eeee ee 48, 332 4,168 
LAPS’ IANG eM Gyal Seve) 0 Oceana. RN Rg NEE SPR ae RR FS CEN LS RC ea CD 457, 329 30,677 
BE GIVE ees a PURE ec te Pavan Ste ap ean ato Ia Ie Posaos Coa to abate earee area rate meneereae aj aheeeaeeeasuate 886,101 25,929 
FSi ig ee geet ye Bt Be a ae ge Sel SS ING Sl BW eA et Meet Cr a ier et 71,228 4,748 
TESTS RCH Ne AE 2 ae Sa Re. BS ree eae 5 Sin Pee ca rice ag ar Dae He as 105, 839 3, 635 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Britain— 
PES RSITCO AINE Cats ote eter se oe totetertie coterie oat A ee ee Oe See 11,716 685 
5 BE 0) TET TE) NAY Geet maPberam nh ar Ge aris Eotaes So aee buPr ere Se RTS NV ae me Re SRE a eae 275,000 340 
ret Pee See Tn tt eae I Whe biG ERI ee UNS, Win Seen RR in EON 4,003 308 
POSEN Yarn ete. eae ie cid el hem ns ee EE Ee ERAN MON Ne ana we he 224,960 6,551 
SMAUIiiTis Texel depen Gencies ssc en sate eerie ee we ee en ok bs HE eRe EEN ESS 720 639 
ROUTINES! 56 Sales teen earth eee oslo hieratoe ste MR atone hata evans etorelode oberatane 42 17 
OEE MGC DETUECT CLES a eet et ee Rea Te AN TORS FARIS FLEUR ORE eee ee S 47 2 
ehhodesia and Nyasaland, Wederation. Of..co.d.-s. srs sles eee aaneueles eens ceceess 483 , 829 8,330 
Northerm ithodesiac #52) ss= ser stat sats ie at cee S or ae Os eee Ee ne oA 288,130 2, 4380 
INGVASRIANCO rect eee ete ctte tree eee CURT eRe Ree Se STO A TOES MUO MUTE a 45, 366 2,830 
Southern Vnthodesia.® fee oee eae hs ees ees Ree eh sane betes chen leas 150, 333 8,070 
Fue i elena, excl, Gepenudencies: s..8..c hak wee es aah ak ee wees ine OM Oe eek Sean at 47 5 
Ascension, Tristan da Cunha and other dependencies. . 115 ae 
ESeychelics: : Memento Set eo ante a iN CW bats 156 41 
OMAN Le rec, lots erste aha oe ate Sek Sanne we VS TNS FAG PRU R ERAS UES 6,704 259 
DUPTNG CRS Bnew eee eee Lett hE KAS kt ESE ETE aR ei ete i tn 93,981 6, 682 
BAN ZAP AT ANGE IIL Da. (sc sek ee ees ee ORE eRe tee be ee ENE sabre e SNR RT 1,020 307 
France— 
PND CPI Set, Smee ices ete eee Be ee NS ce EG RU O Ey nt TORIES ois 5 TA 919, 593 11,020 
RORAOLO USAT ete ee ee eee tele aa vin nen hae ee eee iain 838 183 
AGEIN AS ena TE aYo les emdens, aaunn eucucternedbacaenc tte eee hse rh oe NG ye EAS ach AEE 8,494 67 
French Southern and Antarctic Territories. ............00ccsecccesecceseeeseees 2,918 4 
LEASING LO ae Bee te ee WE CUP EERIOL, EE RGERE SENSU SLT ER ESRI OE SER Ov? NOE OPE SCTE =e IIT Re 969 336 
Portugal— 
PAO, Zien sere c le se UES Se eee eee eR ENS EES Ye Oy EV HELENS ESS be RY eas 481, 352 4,605 
Cape Verde Islands 1,557 199 
MEGZAINDLOUG, hs casas est ets 302,329 6,385 
Portuguese Guinea............ 13,948 570 
BO LOWIG ANGMETINCIDO..t5 Aee AEE yee Eee Eee beh STEEP RE PERI ET AREER EES 372 67 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 160. 
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8.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1960—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
Africa—concluded 
TERRITORIES AND DEpENDENCIES—concluded 
Spain— 
TERRES. Tote Se yee Pacer Sa lnc SEP eM, co Ses. Se Re. cht, 579 54 
Spanish! Wquatoriall Regione. care. c= nse aa <mreie. 8's: 0« wialove.0 075 +, v-aeeoinin ieee star gS Yara 10, 831 218 
Spanish North Africa....... OT INTE Sa eee Re Te DR ET a TC a eee cee ae 82 146 
Spanish: Sahiaraw eee i. cee es cass ateysiviers 7 sucbasarcraus ois init ters suaysuc she aces a ei toss atabatien Crete 102,703 25 
Trust TERRITORIES 
Cameroons [Br. Adm. until June 1, 1961, when the northern part joined Nigeria (Br.) 
and Oct. 1, 1961, when the southern part joined Cameroun Republic.]........... 34,081 1, 6525 
Ruan da=Urundi (Beles din.) 28% ae vaistaias creo taal ala cata tele mete: saa caida clacha eeaae 20,916 . 4,901 
Former MAnpaAtep TERRITORY 
(South Africa) 
SOMUMRV GS tA DE CA WAN vs. coral Brarene wr aieralers BG ein a Sin avatar tte Srare eset cate Ek See ON RT 318,099 572 
America, North 
INDEPENDENT STATES 
EG anaes. ute Seay. Cae hoe CAR SMEAt t oyet ooo Seeds 1 eye: seed ser 3, 851, 809 18, 2383 
(COSEAREU COSA 5c MEU. Ca eRe IEE en TR ERR Ee Ree TL Ae AOR ee ee eA ee 19,575 LT 
GUD eee eT. ae eee tn SAE ae Ante en FEE ee AES 44,218 6,797 
A Yay can ianfelen sel Rts] oH Ola Onan Sie Re, Coen eat aor eaten cide trim too acto aie ate cient tocko 18,816 2,994 
FOO A LV AC OL eb. eet elec Ihe Oe re ee eee eee Ee EE Te ee ee 8,164 2,612 
(Guirabern ales. eos Wrest Rech eNO RON S ee oe SERA BE SO Be erik rw mie oR 42,042 3,759 
ELUM Ce, nccvaste Ast cee Maa rat eS Ee ee oO tenet ok SON ae ae © Ae 10,714 3, 5051 
ERG R GAS, St Se eee tee soe SR we A Sal ih AN ae ee Od 0 A ine ee = AL rae St Oe 48,277 1,950 
i> etc REI BRP IER RS 6c) SRS > dtc drapes its ars Ooihiy oie Rice hb cabot otic fat ease 760,375 34,300 
INSGRROTIAS cicero = es Ee CCC Ra ae ERE RAN OD SAME PAO Re Reena 57,143 1,477 
Panaimas®, 4 :/.bccmterwe oe stick en eat 2S as SE A Bn ee 8 oe eas eae SA 28,753 1,055 
Unitedi Stakestot Annerica:, (6-7 meme a cere ceters carts ccornceictateronrrace tL vate tema en en metaomace te Grats 3,615, 213 180, 6707 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Britain— 
HBabamanictande Orere eterna. dh ck hie Uoeeia ee tbat ode eam be ae eet Stars 4,400 105 
*Bermuda....0.. Bc cu Rivs Goh eas lcs inane sia is ska hlshceos oa ee nase e BOG Eo Nae eue tl sietnege clase 20 45 
wal By ius cod ota) BOS 0X0 1) 12k ah onan Hite Sov CuO LAER ee aeRO IAG CEO eR oo cn ea tae oe 8, 866 92 
Npberalaliciionatols Gey ae sae ee Baer nk oR, Server at Same emo ee ren as NR ee aa eres 67 7 
West Indies— 
PAN TAG O° 11: SN Re MON cS ceo face Gs hat nas ore ne cas anesep Soa deel fol aa Sva at eat hensns ayn echafMeue ke ara ail 61 
PBar bad ose oa ti aiich cane cree eos Sree oes a oitatene ene te Mee ida tae 166 232 
PCa en Means coy be we cin, (kerio el iomeg fre eieeetete, on eek cients Aen 100 8 
“Dominica... +. 305 60 
*Grenada Ret les tad the. ss aphow ches espe eneeemmtiente wakes Au, serait 133 89 
*JaNVRICH Mi crencintin the Cuts Masta oe b acruntereeie GtoGire vals Gielen esa Greta ae sisi aes 4,411 1,607 
*Montsertatg a ooos.c6 Mang ats eee Soe EES Oe ae ce tee nities oeeon enti 32 12 
PSt. KittsgNeyis-and Aneuilla <2. cemecsnsetass se. gel sisbiascinciecinc bites 153 57 
* Sits Avera S29. occas ee sg cars ata iaterecs Geen ss arcane ee Talc tev chy Pere cies 238 86 
AB te Wanien tit Geers csr a eeteuatote miata | tunnatns eesla fainter aletel Siar stenotor More radeon ae a tye raeayoenee eras 159 80 
MErinidadtenia? hobs eOr (2 vag Je eo Ge ete le eee een eee 1,980 832 
ST ur ks BNGMCe ANCOS ESTAS, cists stuns ete nucusicsascie miter wleiniele sie OR taka cistonslet statue suns 166 6 
Denmark—- 
Gréenland') BERR oh. se. dais on wad manontngs Gove teeiae tains 2756 oc aise Reem RT an 840,001 3l 
France— 
Guadeloupejsand depend enced aacnica encanta oie ae sae eae ree eels aeiee ee 687 70 
ACUNLQUG ee SW es SER eh Sz hehe oe, Fh) RTE EN Aero 425 277 
St. Pierre anduMquelont de Pacseiask udvcast tesa toe mars aE bis oie o's see eras 93 5 
Netherlands— 
Netherlands Mintilless oi titcaccewae rasa seas sila hoaabiceimn seaacess ts eames e71 1908 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 160. 
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8.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1960—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 


sq. miles 000 
America, North—concluded 


: TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES—concluded 
United States— 


CO BVA TES pV RES Cae eae SRE 9. ee eae ae ey en Fe 9 oer eae ara ane 553 428 
LRCORCOC COMMERCE ERs ASE LRT GUMS DLAS Ys PORES MUSA ERS Uke gas eens oom ene 3,435 2, 3588 
Maron SlnncdsnGWnor), <& Se ateote wars Week sa nee Bos eRTUA Wome CE MENON Asrarione 133 328 


America, South 


INDEPENDENT STATES 


AN SEO TUOU ets ep ee ace entig. fect te ts Sees tah coke eRe ee eer aT aoe acme re Freee 1,072,748 20, 956 
POL eee Mee The eae Naa AA AE ARSE NERA SE ARR AM DEERE RAST OS OE RGR EONS 424, 163 8, 4621 
nA viter ee ES Ae ek es ti yr eee SOS. go PTET ELAR NT SLRS RATS DATES MME NRT Ss 3,280, 204 65, 7439 
MOO ee et meee ce aie Te ae RPA a OE PE EE eS ORR ERES aed emg Es 6 286, 397 7,627 
(Coolio Ove Nevis Sie cas Ik: c GRRE a Oe an etch ek ee sre eee ee oe Cea pe eee 439,513 14, 132 
DECC item, Aan oak Siena iice eek areche eee ee a eee Se eee Oe eee Seek a ait Deen ® wee 104, 506 4, 29810 
“CHE AU pean Sy ame, Oo Sete Te oe OES See ae eee Se ee ee ee ee Eee ee eee eee 187,047 1,768 
1, ESTEE eres Ae nS emetogenic ts ane era ett dl Ae eh stn ee 496, 223 10, 85711 
CCAR DENG SR Sa Se Re a Ce Dorner 72,172 2, 827 
ATE TGR IIe a TR ge dey Sun dP rt ch oa a kB a Ae Oe 352, 143 6, 7012 


Britain— 
PAS NES AN CoM TLUT AM SR Acne Wee aime ONeN ec cant MAL Ter Fer oo mL seta ne evant oem oie ae Rae 83, 000 566 
Blatktand Islands, excl «dependencies. ino. cece! cece. sown eieieieraiete ores dracon naeeronsiete ed 4,618 2 
France— 
TSN PVOUIT GS HUGE ees tee pee nn cits nel oe nee nne Eo ee Oe Te RON a ree 35, 135 31 
Netherlands— 
MSMR TN A TQ pers er ta oF res Sie SAA attra TRIE TP cso cao aos aoa ode Aas wok 8) ghee STG eye URES Es ora Gh 55, 144 27013 
Asia 
INDEPENDENT STATES 
FARMS ATUL UOT, CRAMPS R TRIE Senco Le osx a areca TSG oh oa i he iste goat ea avenchayl irae acer ee egaten case eho Laat es 250, 966 13, 800 
Paes Icet riplPNMCy ORRRO EE hes tov a Paa thoes sede ous uausi mum saue as coneamiaienanta ste gece ous eit ine ys Gauls eer ee ER 231 147 
TRISTE RS Reena SE TC cel a Ae SRE ses, tenn. pe paie 2 beh raph dS eh aes Wha te eee ech n 19,305 670 
BES WINS TRN Shoots MB SHOR Sao oe ves om sine IN SSRN eT SLE CORSON tue NPT Re rn, Sent Aaah ahha ace Ay 261, 789 20, 662 
(Cessna ayole bic eee, Meee etree rae Be 5 a tars nee ROT eR Any conicny a9 CAT CoC aCe eC oc a 66, 607 4,952 
CIELO ED re Mes Sen Pacers gente fe hy Pe tea a Pe Peer aes, ae Pe Re POA She corte iee YORE neve Saar ye Ge arares 25,332 9, 6251 
CPeinbr ricamleetacluT DINGMAN sen ote - gtRic ain cvacsts Nay erate byaye csareboioteyanaua cela deat oferaiaissLanat: MRM tes coed eva, or0) oe 3,691,512 646, 5301 
Me ar Fy cil (sd wa eee CVE: OSCA CLOT CG fora. sre ceoseseveest so So eieiores Spee Go atleces ai aradanes seo. acai eseucheua acelezeuermue 13, 885 10,6114 
SaUO PMMA ay Pe BRE Meo ook coh one eyeisiyede pesten cv hte Sees SE Tee Nig ae Ae I OO ER, OR Ou 563 
*India, incl. former Portuguese India (Damo, Diu and Géa) and Kashmir-Jammu. 1,261,611 433 , 060 
MEE OR CSI A tps ee, MRR ce cz face ote PRs le ru yersnces da MEK rs NMOS RARE ra a MBSR STU essen Ske No ene 575, 894 92,600 
Rar RAE A ae MORI 2h RE Nek een tin oe ie mn eennN Ce aid SA Siiece Sieseine a paearea WlanEs ee acimistend 636, 294 20,182 
tN SN PP ORAM ci Seen ahah onl aire. J vele sock a Pevoetns nats MURAES ie Ave, waits Maa Ne ats vam Su och 171,600 7,085 
NE Mee Bee OR Kooy Mn eee SF evcd CTE eMC MEET Core Veter TO MPa rors Mrs RL CE re ee 7,992 2,114 
GDh REMORSE MOR ORE Me co SOR EN Sara oars ME ford ap este a ederara ora ere te TIONG a OR gee covert 142,726 93, 200 
eerie ti pece en Aves REM pct ie Mente Sic cse aorta mine ratona orm GN TSE teria oncom eter Nee 37, 301 1,695 
EEE iets Fite... Se. Wein». site crivty Smile perme’ erate cS panna woven mty neice en rrerepe atria ate 85, 286 32,915 
Barone tas K OnOe MA WMEE ees eae emer stn # ayer aie ESA A ra in are wey eorm ere mttirsery Gena een rieekere 47, 862 8,250 
PE GETS (TLD EAS SOLERO CEUs oP ya ry wee prey ont Hae an x anil aa uss aries ayer ER ESTAR 87, 424 2h, 665 
MPRA AL Gy Saree Sen SM PON coe crs we ey ee ee sar WM tune vo TVS cobs ERE ations cavern aN awe ne near STUN TsIgI AOS 6,000 223 
1 aRS eat cB Bie, Sete ck Bas RNS RE PROCES oC Rc A RD artes PO Sr i eae 91,429 1,800 
| iS SY rgteea deep 53 Beso: Paral ak fe grey el papi ch di Oh NO Ne, ree Rin PA Pannen ee 4,015 1,646 
SREB CCC SOLO LICON ssc naa ATAU Nive om amdac Senin olneee Renee Api mrakinran Ok ales Wea amine 50, 700 6,909 
Bepteercl eek SPAT CS. Scenes) See rniatdycintar Dalat eT tarts ro eee cee IR A apie aT aL wee 115 89 
Mion eet iarr PROPIOS DIT] Tere wim raterste seta chceehectcl clyistc? scaneratet soa) Susie atstni cia senstss ERA A ae 591,121 1,075 
PMCS TAY. ERTLCLA MC) TY NERTD AAR SFT OPN Dah aly ar eh stare SIR Sha ct eect altel nt ciict aval statletslcarch harsh ve a Gane 82,000 560 
IR Cs Sar ee LMM Set HE Beh oa Sarah htc Min, Serum. lth ee cbetacu dl ect asd dicta dh doKeas athe TAN 54,362 9,180 
EE ABREU sh. MMe ees th kT RRO RNC TIC TT eines MR FENCE ee Ew ayeeR Ee San enclose le 364, 797 92,727 
eM GG Me SR o id Nb Ads. ie Rnsvenc che Bala uineN a2 a Rm cee Rech Macs den None Sinem aCesES 115,707 27,500 
ae AAR nF RRO 8 noe 2+ 8. ressersei rari ixitarerioareres ral Wr Tei Giserhew Pom aes aw 8,500 45 
ee UE EE, CUR Se Ee One eye ee he Cee Mee ae er Rene er 617,762 6, 0361 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 160. 
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8.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1960—continued 


Continent and Country Area 
sq. miles 
Asia—concluded 
INDEPENDENT States—concluded 
ret Nel Sh CCR Obs no prRancr coe aCe COO ACC OUR eC e OTC Om cree SC ore COB OnE 2,744 
LRN 5 Ul lr Cle este, MUM Pai im fates cWaiis /5 ys sn.cys, oy 2’s7 s/o ov aya atnersbegesorPyovejeserepecousls acayyaroetel Ss suauessacereseueratertes 198, 456 
PL sn en et WO) na ean este ee ote aera ov esa ca nto aie eyesore icin h.ays ioc avasislo, ON ovaxe ale eres haere ePatesuaiaie exeale ase aioe 32,278 
Markey CAS acu Oy IP ODG) 5 feorarara's a, 0's, 016 bse, avalesasacaes tejate veya evexs.0soyebegeingatetats a leejolelswessey clereisiartes 301,381 
Viet Nam— 
INor ba VieGRN arate tity eevee choace ataca cg © lake lonsvole tater tocaaae ee eae he ame eae aac 59,934 
Republic of Vieira... £4 otis acretetotine.« Soci ccascete seston e rere tee eae 65,948 
DYOUL OM feaccrcke here fotoceiate ea lu ot aya invecosapere se SGuslaitieweree oo olaia Satan ep gaa toa eee G uea eae ore 75, 290 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Britain— 
Aden— 
ge Naloiy Gretta hi NES dae hn Bathc Goeon no Geiciy Sccicinor’> GBPS CORD Oo SSsSe Ei acairE t 75 
WA dem iProtectorate. sina: cease Serious geoae reece svervoe ee © cliente cieen teen ae 112,000 
ial BS ahs) Beye den ROD OO Been as ; 2,226 
MELONS WON eae Sateias 0. 2 deuiers 391 
Be NGrE HERS ONNEO y: eer ote care eters mete aha a esci a esa ete ore ee necro ete eee site Canna reaeee 29, 387 
PSOLA WAL Pater atictecaass orice Cie cain tie ante ne erat neuineite Se eee Gee eee 47,500 
PSU BAD OLO: carer re carers fic is See rere eee eT nee ees ee eee Ae eR OTe eee 224 
Netherlands— 
Netherlands: New-Guinenl sien seer heel ee imines seiecate ctiaatieeeenitnae ate 160,618 
Portugal— 
IA ECE aloes Acres CY SR A ALAM RA Sia BE Aenea CaM erence oc cna cite Bots 6 
Bor tugitese vl Ui OF sche cacca a cticte sea ahre aTow oa aia a are reted oe eatarara ead ahaetstarnteiebor ee actors ees 5,763 
Former MANpDAtTED TERRITORY 
(Britain) 
JeSAI SUT GO RCS DEE ER AR e Be COORD ROCIO TEE MoO Lokie COce aoc CAM GEA e ACO 10,459 
(GPS g 1s RO eS OOS eS 4. ACO ACen Mae ed A Lathe REAR oe Rte AeA e 8 
Miuirary GOVERNMENT 
(United States) 
ios eE TN EI Sere i. <7 Qn aR oS EIR re Brean nD bron Aan omen ncisanec 40 
URETHANE V6's iss fade Ber Io seo ET OE EE oR OnOtr rar ae sCOSE AAS EAcCCescmnac ton? 848 
Europe 
INDEPENDENT STATES 
Moe) NMR NE "ss cis SMEG 5 ODO ee a eo a een Ce mtn | 11,100 
DN a6 Kos rig eS Nimes ARERR IIS Oe Bn TOE OL OTRO CATR PoC AAG Eee TR OTN 175 
SATS GR Lea ate cata «AR an TR oe Poe T Se MC er ot os ade Fa Todas at scl Si Sacre a an chaus in faaye, alot aveipasvnralseieoete Byers 
Boel aarti, scissor eT I Oe a Te Ee eID RIESE es labatarinieaiahels 11,779 
SBT CaUD pscae ds ORR US coro tiece io ee cla Le kshap heparan Sean re ale IAL aI So arovoLe is panicle aunts lees 94,215 
TE ed Eke Wt a6 1," Pcs oe NO A ie ee ie ee aL 5 RAE Creme ee 58,345 
Northern Ireland 5,469 
Séotland......... 30,411 
iil ATi a: 5 2 aate setts Mite Norval a c-s. ersronpiererderdchicinieve Gent aA tearaele rie oamalerseain cs aieelieegtiare 42,729 
CReChOslO via ise eh avovaxs sche tosh Sis cays cok aparece racers te le Oe RIE ica (esa efee ns tare ace “esa stares 49 366 
PMSnma irk. </yqe et ethan aks 0 Meveroteeten ctotecvshvee ese aT eae Go anita essere haere 16,619 
MT LAT ess cte Weve Mee tea thee 0a aye eerie (5 Sea gOS A Bie AR TERE ee Seoht hascintars ieeea siorens acetone: 130,120 
Branco: (Metropolitan)... cs,cue sic cnieniaccts Seale ce eee merece Cie een eens GeO 212, 822 
Germany— 
astern (Geri aniylte oi ce nerctatery <cocntorerecatenstere saretoteere arate etatelaneres ciate steve aiayeoaeeeons 41,479 
Hederal Repuliciot German ys 5 srjccy orsenis! hae tantetete tou ore iete lstetoheteurte ine otsinaierseianie aver 95,738 
HBA St Berlin Wee. Meh 5, ce, ches teers cise ievoravekein, Caeleves alese he ove Tere, reel Sc UT Soret aus oie oats aye es aY hohe 156 
Wiest Bex kin mie Memb a tye. etna sseyesessscrasern in ssxTany sips RSTO one oe eres unio oacue ak Se SS 186 
Gre SOO resis Ne OTe MA Cras Beco NG IRA ars Ate APR e TOTS oT ats as ee 51,182 
D3 a) Byer oe Pa lies A) hin TOT EO ORI Oo FIG DR ot Br IIS SED DOR ic Geert meena 15 
tag hiarode) gene OR et -> BEE Eee OCU SE Tee a tece rte in AAOOL EC RT ACE ONE UnOm ath aes 35,919 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 160. 
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8.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1960—continued 


Continent and Country 


Europe—concluded 


INDEPENDENT STates—concluded 


PEERY NOUN OS tara atch x cucuete™s Tole ieuc esa Grease ais lalate oie CovatchaTetase leneresseroroibat vue See: datgdelp vous gan catoks Aas arene 


Portugal, inel. the*“Azores’‘and Madeira Islands: . e220. Feo 2 ee c el esa ce tee eee ns 
1 EOYEEL 1 ee, AR een PA OAT LL, SEO to een ad Ay Se Ras eee Cae 5 a 


PRRUONMOTI Cee edits ie Cage ae eectere a chaos ats Guinn’ sce aod alae tine okt wish Wieiehece anc creates eens eee 


Britain— 
E@hannel (lands en Meee eae ee Oe ee ae LTTE cca note Roo ON ee ten 


Denmark— 
EREUGT CS FA SEN TACLS oy ayers ceaenaoy vase (oleTa este verea ole cigs analog iene wie veversls dla/sta sisinim ois ia aie wine eae 


Norway— 
Svalbard.and Jan Mayen Islands)... « vslewouss's oeisiais els. cs tle salecehces 4 eases #1 


Oceania 
INDEPENDENT STATES 


PAWS ETAlA OXOL. “A DOLIPINES 6 teas « dtacyeatate « 4ct~. axe es aah alaivia.e «Gai vip eels = SAREE oe ins a6 
SY OPAL ENTNGL are cin oasey Sere § Colecenee elo) ais cou erose sei @e oat Tsao. Reds Da RCI SEUNG ore ata OIE)» shel eYSpscet p> 


Australia— 
BO hnistiarassislanid ares. Sie. ohh MENS Oetehts +-<cthida SOW ew ene «RAO On aie e de. d 
FOCUS. (Heeling ASIAN AS... wits tse sieie scare’ acces pass bias la inner eeaeen © Miobiesenisl ateeusiars eh 
NV OLLOLEMUSIATIC ce tears cate sce ideas teeter rete de nenleiee mat aie ete aiaiertowieeataeeemin® ses 


Britain— 
ASTI GS HHO OLOMION ISAS 2A ita vierseetaeovtee wo. tesvalme tomate es: ard hetate Cac emN Metin sas charerstalens 
SE ST RSIAN GSE scars ayens great aip Gp 
*Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 


France— 
PIRETICH AE Oly CSA NL + ttctesaterors vin «lodrcreratviestasr Tice arals, oe #altety s 7a s(S)sis © elassre sielat PorWarereswtera 
Mow HLCCONIA ANG CEDCUGELOLOS ..<cers ities cries eins it wo sielnsiaia’ sree erate aieiiaie se waa.aioreioie 


New Zealand— 


- United States— 


PRR TACSHUT. SH MLOR emacs siecatere vie ef erelciatatarsuertasiniee erat ee ecle Choe iereete et risiccere sis sores sie's avers 
MEE TLR ee ee een Tel Ne TSS cree aT Ste Sea TI OG aie ece TSS a ara ves Scale wiatose vele-prstss 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 160. 
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Area Population 
sq. miles 000 

39, 768 1768 
27,136 2,834 
116,304 49,361 
61 16 
998 3143 
15 99 
12,529 11, 4803 
125,065 3, 5863 
120/359 29/703 
35,599 9,125 
91,699 18, 403 
24 17 
194,396 30,128 
173,623 7, 4803 
15,941 5.3513 
98,766 18, 655 
75 109 
2 26 
227 48 
122 328 
540 348 

24,101 1,16 
2,974, 583 10, 281 
103,736 2,372 
60 3 
5 il 
14 1 
90 , 540 503 
11, 500 124 
7,055 394 
349 45 

9 4 

269 64 
1,544 76 
7/236 17 
90 18 
100 5 
4 2 
76 20 
206 67 
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8.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1960—concluded 


Continent and Country Area Population 


sq. miles "000 
Oceania—concluded 


Trust TERRITORIES 


Si Nboreie GAGIS GA ub ice EID Teme Oh TIN) Users, sc nlav-kyauavs, nlarect Gainer sel akererd eee niewa eee ia emartees 8 4 
TNowg Gti Ca AUIS mA Clint) omen eae erie ovaicn ton uate aan eee 93 , 00017 1,402 
Paciae Uslan da CW pseen Crm) sae ees Ahan nepisitd naccieeite naek ates Smee tue ee 68717 75 
AN CAUED 1 DATORME NON CIE in sata tA ai sss he eee ease eae Ce ees cere aes Sen eee eee 1,130 107 
CoNDOMINIUMS 
*Canton and Enderbury: (Anglo-American) 2: acccssece sea as vocee mas «cea as eacieise ene 20 4 
ANG wrELeDTides i (anol Onhreneh) see. cs sce nna eee ce Aa aera dere tnteenn naan evar se 5,700 59 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Minion ol Soviet mocMlst Fepiblics: <caacancatcotewed es Uradeahslaaeaad an eaee eens 8,649, 821 214,400 
1.Latest official estimate. 2 Excluding Walvis Bay. 3 De jure population. 4 Fewer than 500 
persons. 5 Including data for Northern Cameroons which, on June 1, 1961, became a province in the Northera 
Region of Nigeria. 6 Including Walvis Bay. 7 Including armed forces overseas. 8 De jure population 
but including armed forces stationed in the area. 9 Excluding Indian jungle population numbering 45,429 in 1950. 
10 De jure population but excluding Indian jungle population. 11 Including estimate of 350,000 for Indian jungle 
population. 12 Excluding Indian jungle population numbering 56,705 in 1950. 13 Exeluding Indian and Negro 
population living in tribes estimated at 38,000 in 1959. 14 Excluding armed forces and foreigners. 15 Less 
than one square mile. 16 Inhabited only during winter season; included also in the de jure population of Norway. 


17 Land area only. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION* 


The history of immigration and the Immigration Act and Regulations is dealt with in 
detail in a special article entitled ‘‘Developments in Canadian Immigration” appearing in 
the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 154-176. Supplementing that material is an article on the 
“Integration of Postwar Immigrants” at pp. 176-178 of the 1959 edition. 


Section 1.—Immi¢gration Policy and Administration 


Since the end of the Second World War it has been the policy of the Government of 
Canada to stimulate the growth of the population by selective immigration. Efforts are 
made to choose immigrants of prospective adaptability to the Canadian way of life and to 
admit them at such times and in such numbers as employment conditions warrant. 


Federal immigration policy is governed by the provisions of the Immigration Act 
and Regulations, which permit the admission to Canada of British subjects by birth or 
naturalization in Britain, Australia, New Zealand or South Africa; citizens of Ireland 
and of the United States; and French citizens born or naturalized in France or on the 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. All, however, must be in good health, be of good 
character, and have sufficient means to maintain themselves until they have secured 
employment. Other classes of admissible immigrants consist of persons considered to be 
desirable in the light of social and economic conditions prevailing in Canada at the time, 
and possessed of qualifications for successful integration. Also admissible are certain 
categories of close relatives of citizens or legal permanent residents of Canada where the 
sponsor, in Canada, is in a position to receive and care for the prospective immigrants 
who must satisfy the requirements of the Immigration Act and Regulations. Agreements 
are in effect with the governments of India, Pakistan and Ceylon for the admission annually 
of 300, 100 and 50 persons, respectively, from those countries in addition to certain close 
relatives. 

The Immigration Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration admin- 
isters the Immigration Act and Regulations. Twenty-seven visa offices are located abroad 
at London, Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Paris, Brussels, Berne, 


_ * Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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The Hague, Copenhagen, Cologne, Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart, Vienna, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Helsinki, Lisbon, Rome, Athens, Tel Aviv, New Delhi and Hong Kong. 
Four offices in the United States—at New York, Chicago, San Francisco and Denver— 
furnish information and counselling but do not issue visas. Personnel at all posts are 
kept in close touch with economic conditions in Canada and thus are able to advise 
immigrants regarding prospects for successful settlement. Examination of immigrants 
and visitors is carried out at 347 ports of entry on the Canadian coasts, at points along 
the International Boundary, and at certain airports. 


A primary objective of administration is satisfactory settlement. The Federal 
Government assists immigrants in establishing themselves in the Canadian community 
through the work of the Immigration Branch Settlement Service, the Canadian Citizen- 
ship and Canadian Citizenship Registration Branches and other government agencies, 
and co-operates closely with several voluntary agencies having the same objective. 


Section 2.—Immi¢gration Statistics 


Postwar Immigration.—The extent of immigration to Canada in any period is 
affected both by domestic conditions and by conditions abroad. However, these influences 
are seldom immediately decisive. News of good economic conditions in Canada pre- 
disposes people in favour of this country but, because the immigration process usually 
takes from six to eighteen months, actual immigration is not always fully coincidental 
with the economic situation, so that immigration may at times be slight in good years 
but appear unduly heavy in less buoyant periods. The time-lag caused by selection, 
medical examination and documentation is unavoidable. Transportation is often another 
delaying factor and to these considerations must be added the effect of seasonal unemploy- 
ment in Canada, which tends to discourage immigration during the months from November 
to April. 


Since the end of World War II there have been wide annual fluctuations in immi- 
gration to Canada caused mainly by economic and political factors. Many of the persons 
who arrived in 1946 and 1947 were the wives and children of Canadian service men and 
their numbers were dictated by the availability of shipping. In 1948, as more shipping 
became available, the number of immigrants doubled. In addition to the large movement 
from the British Isles, thousands of displaced persons were admitted and Germans and 
Italians began to come forward in appreciable numbers after having been removed from 
the enemy alien category. As the high level of immediate postwar economic activity 
levelled off, there was a drop of 30,000 in the number of immigrants entering in 1949 
compared with 1948, and a further drop of 20,000 in 1950. Then the outbreak of war 
in Korea created a new stimulus to industry and caused shortages of labour; at the same 
time fear of war in Europe made Canada seem a desirable haven. Thus in 1951 immigra- 
tion increased nearly threefold and remained in excess of 150,000 for the following three 
years. Very significant numbers of Germans and Italians were admitted and the gap 
between them and the British Isles group was narrowed. Another minor economic set- 
back in 1954 caused immigration to fall in 1955 by some 45,000 but, with the return of 
better times in North America and the deterioration of the political situation in Europe, 
immigration again rose by 55,000 in 1956. The Hungarian revolution and the Suez 
crisis of 1956 had a sharp impact on Canadian immigration in 1957 when 282,164 persons 
were admitted, including 31,643 from Hungary and 108,989 from the British Isles. This 
was the largest number of immigrants to enter Canada since 1913. 


The conclusion of the Suez affair and the suppression of the Hungarian revolt restored 
some measure of calm in Europe. Canada’s economy suffered a recession in 1956 and 1957 
while Europe’s economic position improved, as a result of which only 124,851 immigrants 
came to Canada in 1958. Britain’s recovery from the war and its aftermath was reflected 
in the fact that for the first time in the postwar years the British Isles group of arrivals 
was not the largest—persons from Italy were in first place, numbering 27,043 compared 
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with 24,777 from the British Isles. This situation continued from 1959 through 1961; 
total arrivals dropped from 106,928 in 1959 to 104,111 in 1960 and to 71,689 in 1961. 
In each of these years, the number from Italy remained in first place above the number 
from the British Isles. The main contributing factors to this decline in immigrant arrivals 
since 1959 have been: (1) the upsurge in the economies of those European countries from 
which Canada has received the majority of its immigrants and (2) the increasing emphasis 
placed on selecting the immigrant who has sufficient funds and the necessary know-how 
to establish himself in a business or industry of his own, as well as on the immigrant with 
special skills or qualifications which would permit his ready integration into the Canadian 
labour force. 

Immigrants coming from the British Isles during the period 1946-61, inclusive, 
numbered 592,514 and represented 28.5 p.c. of the total immigration to Canada in that 
period. Other large groups came from Italy—273,971, representing 13.2 p.c. of the total; 
Germany—241,005, representing 11.1 p.c.; the Netherlands—149,187, representing 7.3 p.c.; 
the United States—156,641, representing 7.6 p.c.; and Poland—92,226, representing 
4.4. p.c. 

In each postwar year up to and including 1957, the British Isles group was the largest, 
ranging from a low of 12,669 in 1950 to a high of 108,989 in 1957. From 1958 to 1961 
immigrants from Italy headed all groups. Immigrants from the United States formed 
the second largest group in 1946 and 1947, from Poland in 1948, 1949 and 1950, from 
Germany during the years from 1951 to 1954, from Italy in 1955 and 1956, from Hungary 
in 1957, and from the British Isles in 1958, 1959, 1960 and 1961. During the whole 
postwar period, immigration from the United States has remained relatively constant, 
ranging from a high of 11,516 in 1961 to a low of 7,393 in 1948; the annual average for 
the period was 9,790. 

Total immigration to Canada for the years 1946-61, inclusive, was 2,076,919. The 
yearly totals for this period are shown in Table 1, together with annual figures back to 
1913, the peak year of immigration into Canada. 


1._Immigrant Arrivals, 1913-61 
Nore.—Figures for 1852-93 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 153, and for 1894-1912 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 175. 


Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals 
No. No. No. No. No. 

HORS is. 3.5's:s,» 400,870 || 1923...... 133,729 || 1933...... 14,382 | 1943...... 8,504 |} 1953...... 168, 868 
ICC. SOs 150,484 | 1924...... 124,164 || 1934...... 12,476 | 1944...... 12,801 | 1954...... 154, 227 
DOL = s:n0:s,2 36,665 | 1925...... 84,907 || 1935...... 11,277 | 1945...... 22,722 || 1955...... 109, 946 
ON eo 55,914 || 1926...... 135,982 || 1936...... 11,643 | 1946...... TLL Qin eH 56; Severe 164, 857 
BO Listes 72,910) |} 2927.0... 158,886 | 19387...... 15,101 | 1947...... Cari NL OGiiecr.siete 282,164 
Ot oe 41,845 |) 1928...... 166,783 || 1938...... 17,244 || 1948...... 125,414 |) 1958...... 124, 851 
BOLO soto oe 107,698 || 1929...... 164,993 } 1939...... 16,994 } 1949...... 95,217 || 1959...... 106, 928 
PBZ ors.0r. 9: 138,824 |) 1930...... 104,806 || 1940...... 11,324 || 1950...... 73,912 || 1960...... 104,111 
BOOT ecns 3s 91,728 || 1931...... 27,530 || 1941...... 9,329 |] 1951...... 194,391 | 1961...... 71, 689 
077 64,224 || 1932...... 20,591 |] 1942...... 7,576 || 1952...... 164, 498 


Admissions by country of last permanent residence are given in Table 2 for the years 
1957-61 only. During that five-year period, 27.8 p.c. of the immigration flow came from 
Britain and Ireland, 55.7 p.c. from Continental Europe, 8.1 p.c. from the United States 
and 8.4 p.c. from all other countries. 
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2.—Immigrant Admissions by Country of Last Permanent Residence, 1957-61 


Notre.—Comparable figures for 1946-49 are given in the 1951 Year Book, p. 148, for 1950-52 in the 1956 edition, 
p. 182 and for 1953-55 in the 1959 edition, p. 179; figures in less detail for 1939-45 appear in the 1950 edition, p. 186. 


Country 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
No. No. No. No No. 
Commonwealth— 
British Isles— 
DOV FG lee Sere vex’ echo Oe Ane MURS Rea 79,811 18,011 12,825 13,570 8,499 
INortherniixelandiye, seco merc tens tees 4,988 1,140 970 1,035 688 
Scotland. f A tise. Myeerrcre cel teeth, 22/180 5, 060 4,053 4,561 2,578 
Wales. ae seperti enc ne aa te 1,724 456 Rael 373 91 
‘Lessert Estes aia. tee nc cere irae Ste aie cle versie 286 110 63 46 14 
Motalss brivis: lo leSersas deans cesta aes 108,989 24,777 18, 222 19,585 11,870 
Australiaen «sacs sence cote ociaal eden: Sefecewis ate 2,772 1,898 1,109 1,273 1,142 
HongKong sigscc hag sieOn O eeie eres ee 866 ilehsy? 2,018 1,146 710 
Uni he fe is ara ceri hetee ecient 186 325 585 505 568 
Matas ect eee ttnca iter irra ete emer ta acsreicid 586 447 419 468 187 
New Zealand .netenicn: «ce hearts seas arene met aae.: 573 446 403 384 290 
UntonvofsSoubhentinicasssternceaenecnre sickens 464 367 287 503 1 
Westtindies*ert mcrcncmetetterrtyancrtccm cae cen 1,162 1,192 1,196 1,168 1,126 
OtheriCommonwealtats. . serves. ns. doses. 774 617 507 502 578 
Totals, Commonwealth................ 116,372 31,821 24, 746 25,004 16,471 
Republic of Ireland... . 20.2.0... 02.00... eee: 5,358 1, 226 815 799 415 
PN hg (UR Oe Ae Brac noe Neer Gane ne ine oadios 1, 866 699 308 154 8383 
(ASI... Ses Se es Or eat coh asters: ce eee tee 1,119 1,158 779 395 270 
Europe— 
PAVISUDIS Me aisle eter et Oeste ea esate 5,714 4,544 1,510 2,038 1,131 
i 3,909 1,776 1,471 1, 282 1,013 
2,684 Fae 845 964 339 
5, 869 2, 727 2,153 2,944 2,320 
28, 430 13, 888 10, 423 10,774 6,231 
5, 460 5,190 4,867 4,856 3,766 
31,643 2,362 589 507 287 
27,740 27,043 25,655 20, 681 14,161 
11,934 7,420 5, 248 5,429 1,787 
690 2,292 3,470 2,668 2,391 
Portucalece et ae oe aoc Os a anche tier sae oaks 4,423 1,938 4,080 5,023 2,762 
Scandinavian Countries— 
EDenmIArk: Sette Peers © Su hots as ia 7,683 1,746 1,359 1,115 475 
Bid otek Pee eee Le. aS Oherenne Otie: Core 2,492 978 766 711 329 
Switzerland), «Weve etree «sn cteeiciotas cae ae mies 1,800 1,024 855 1,048 805 
BY US OBLA VIR Jeo teter stele tere anual stake uc Gtlais Acueers sheet 1,048 984 958 881 852 
Ochers. £5.52, Rac RAO te achat Mate ae 956 509 598 930 806 
North America— 
URS. c 1c oe Sr Rao OOO ores COORG R eter b kote 124 104 98 115 109 
United States of America. +...........0...0008- 11,008 10,846 11,3388 11,247 11,516 
(Odd aa anereae Ha ciel SARA ti ao 6 ren nae een: Ree 119 131 157 158 154 
South: Am Cricazs cocks cent. neste teens sel 2,188 1,980 1,565 1,666 1,188 
Middle Kast—? 

BLAGL: Spee cease ioe ee mee hs alee seine Ae 482 531 1,490 1,582 652 
se DanOne mee eee ren ae tiaew artes oer ee 401 312 377 283 293 
OpOr Seach es Be See tes cite cays, cases. ee 588 371 356 300 255 

Other Countriesi2h.% Fal Wee. cok kon Sede en 64 74 57 77 113 
Totals, All Countries................... 282,164 124,851 106, 928 104,111 71, 689 
1 Included in Africa. 2 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 3 Includes 531 from Republic of 


South Africa. 


Other analyses of the content of the immigration movement in recent years are given 
in Tables 3 to 9. The numbers of persons deported from Canada for various reasons in 


the years 1952-61 are shown in Table 10. 


pets = pa aie 
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Sex, Age and Marital Status.—In the ten-year period 1952-61 adult males com- 
prised 39.0 p.c. of the immigrant arrivals, adult females 35.2 p.c. and children under 18 
years of age the remaining 25.8 p.c. Without relation to age, 52.4 p.c. of the newcomers 
were males. 


3.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 1952-61 


; et eure from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1946 edition. 


Under 18 Years 
= gue | aut, otal 
Males Females 
No. No. No. No. No. 
DES chet Bos BOSE Cc ER Se aie ene re 66, 083 53,448 23,766 21,206 164,498 
we oc CRUB ICRI Bia Ie ta Je Ae SAO ae ae ae ee 68, 269 56,425 23,158 21,021 168, 868 
TICS lade iperol Amer a6 0 pale ied SS eee ee eae iene Cnn 64,551 51,690 19,980 18,006 154, 227 
PDI ap SINS Bae PUTTS ake by. aap hu: ayehsh eves: wvereioce $ erays gs 42,425 40, 120 14, 408 12,998 109, 946 
ROE te oent ACS E se SEG Vos Sah sss ba we LAT 67, 880 55,574 21,661 19,742 164, 857 
“HU/ee wk or Bede ote 2a SOE ee ee eee: SOc? 115,765 92, 202 38,461 35,736 282,164 
OINS. 22) Soe ope spre oe aiES Re Ins bre Bernama ae meee 44,008 48, 655 16,622 15,566 124, 851 
NORE Tee REM SP  BMAE as. ty ot: ote valiave joleiivcess:ecdsieusib ot tis 37,110 41,891 14,366 13,561 106, 928 
oer. cea os EE aik ahs co's Ce era ees ease ste Seyew 37,653 40,241 13,365 12, 852 104,111 
USI Eas Bead etn Oe eae ce ete een ae Rtas 22,778 20,648 9,228 8,935 71,689 


In 1961, 74.6 p.c. of the males and 80.8 p.c. of the females arriving were 15 years of 
age or over as compared with 77.2 p.c. and 79.1 p.c., respectively, in 1960. Of those 
arriving in 1961 who were 15 years of age or over, 52.4 p.c. were married, 40.7 p.c. were 
single and 6.4 p.c. were widowed or divorced. The total number of females coming into 
Canada has been higher than the total number of males in each year since 1957. In 1961 
there were 180 more single females than single males, although there was a considerable 
excess of males in the two younger age groups. I'emales exceeded males by 4,815 in the 
married category, by 1,986 in the widowed category and by 496 in the divorced or separated 
category. 


4.—Sex and Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Age Group, 1961 


Sex and Age Group Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Males— 

94 yearsct Be ee 8,144 — -— — — 8,144 
Son ea ee Os nee ee 2,575 35 _ — _ 2,610 
FE) oxy ite A ued amet 5 fates eer 4,395 1,170 1 4 2 9,002 
MME het es Ac iaie vohsie sis Me 2,461 2,717 6 31 13 5,228 
cose SU Wile ieee eee ee 1,247 4,318 il7/ 89 21 5,692 
1, 3 2h, RR eet 223 2,021 21 66 15 2,346 
iy = G0}. Ga ae ean ie ee 68 1,108 29 30 6 1,251 
POYVeGTS‘OY OVEl. . 0... 21. se te ee wis 54 889 284 24 12 1,263 

Totals, Males.......... 19,167 12,258 368 244 69 32,106 
Females— 

MNS, VOUS) An obi > he s.s cle o's sins 7,581 — _— — — 7,581 
SR eg cs ern rostate orharate 2,382 1,007 1 1 2 3,393 
20-24 “ 4,573 4,154 1 27 8 8,763 
25 — 29 «6 2,505 3,573 13 70 8 6,169 
enya je 04, See tak 1,537 4,417 82 157 38 6,231 
US se) S| ee ee 418 1,978 207 138 35 2,776 
Ph Eye a oe 167 1,222 655 138 65 2,247 
BOLVCATM IOP OVED Pieces saws cane 184 722 1,395 76 46 2,423 

Totals, Females........ 19,347 17,073 2,004 607 202 39,583 
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Birthplace, Nationality and Origin.—Of the immigrant arrivals in 1961, 23.8 p.c. 
were born in Commonwealth countries or in the Republic of Ireland, compared with 
24.6 p.c. in 1960 and 22.4 p.c. in 1959. Of the 1961 newcomers, 25.3 p.c. were born in 
Italy or Greece, 13.0 p.c. in Germany, France or the Netherlands, 7.2 p.c. in Poland or 
Yugoslavia, and 12.6 p.c. in the United States. 


5.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1959-61 


Nortr.—Figures from 1942 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1948-49 edition. 


Birthplace 1959 1960 1961 Birthplace 1959 1960 1961 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commonwealth— Europe—concluded 
British Isles— Bina wee we parectate ieee 
11,168 | 11,6385 7,471 France. . 
1,045 | 1,148 806 || Germany 
4,326 4,756 2,845 Greece trashy eecclehkies 
409 496 273 || Hungary 
45 30 21 balla avo maeseoa cents eee 
|__| Netherlands 
Totals, British Isles....| 16,993 | 18,060 | 11,416 Norway 
Pola se aemlsclokeiotsittcotctetets 
Australiavs ae A. ee 929,| \aas2a7 || BCsa WU Mee ere nea ee a a 
Canada... GOD) LOS ONE TOS I Ser epeclang oe oncneea ces: 727| 850] 646 
eae ote 2 aie 770 750 767 | Union of Soviet Socialist 
Maite xcsoc ucetocer eee nes 434 500 202 Republics ee 1,033 978 570 
New Zealand... . 384) 417 | 8141 -Yugoslavia......0..ceceee ns 2,624 | 3,880 | 2,378 
Union of South Africa...... 495 718 1 Other 325 | 1.293} 1.022 
West Indies...........+.... PSO5S a 1,10981) FPDIS tae pact eek SRT pa ; : 
Other Commonwealth...... 684 756 652 Middle East—2 
Republic of Ireland......... 1,243 | 11..085- pp 608 Whe) Perreau oped ee doa WR 
ABTA CA? 92, 5 eas Secehs sedis <toraie 395 333 990 || Lebanon................... 350 272 252 
WULKECV ioe coors cee ee on ee 311 291 298 
Asia— Other2$ hs age sees: 56 44 58 
(ln ae ue eee acest evens eae 2,367 1,229 760 
JAPAN estes chet eee 193 169 125 |North America—? 
OGhOr aya cee anne cae 438 99 176 IMGXICO. 8. Sais xutedoon bak eee ok 88 105 97 
United States of America...} 8,873 | 8,740 | 9,015 
Europe—? Opheraewe. ae eee 156 174 183 
VAUSETIV Ss vocisioe sen ieeeteret 975 1,077 648 
Belatinmy- secede ceetneeens 960 899 768 |South America?............. 544 578 450 
Czechoslovakia............ 357 355 302 ———__-| —__ ] —__— 
Denmark venience 1,365 1,130 488 Grand Totals........... 106,9284 |104,1115 | 71,6895 
_1 Included in Africa. 2 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 3 In both Europe and Asia. 4 In- 
cludes 206 not stated. 5 Includes 4 born at sea and 235 from other countries. 6 Includes 2 born at sea 


and 104 from other countries. 


Out of every hundred immigrants admitted to Canada during the three-year period 
1959-61, 20 were citizens of Italy, 19 were British subjects, 14 were citizens of the United 
States, 8 of Germany, 5 of Greece and 4 of Portugal; other nationalities made up the 
remaining 30. 


6.—Citizenship of Immigrant Arrivals, 1959-61 


4 Norts.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
edition. 


Country of Citizenship 1959 1960 1961 Country of;Citizenship 1959 1960 1961 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ANS Gita lig 5 Ae tde ccrsacree ts oesoeteke L118) 8,403 DLOSt Pe ypbs ease toe <a w ans an 37 33 34 
AMUSULIAS Re cee ees 897 1,102 OHO Pe Min Ane Cepeda ss cases aes 890 989 348 
792 TZTEETANCes See fcc os datesies. onbath 1,933 2,395 1,987 
21,226 | 13,982 || Germany d 10,596 6,060 
14 18 || Greece 4,922 | 3,794 
21 32 || Hungary. ae 534 270 
1,158 706 || India 534 589 
42 29 || Ireland 1,056 549 
150383 483 ll Israel 1,581 674 
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6.— Citizenship of Immigrant Arrivals, 1959-61—concluded 
Country of Citizenship 1959 1960 1961 Country of Citizenship 1959 1960 1961 
r No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LoS) ie 2 eee ee 26,564] 21,040 | 14,352 || Sweden.....cccc.scccececenes 287 254 123 
MSA cPaersicldts fo oattielcls baits hae 190 159 114 |) Switzerland................. 725 836 630 
MGOANON fie sirsataek sg sas 383 805 Osan horkeyy er oeotcs were es tac 217 218 204 
WAIOMIUDOULL cic. ses ste ese e vis 21 14 10 || Union of South Africa. ...... 341 640 470 
WPOZICOL TL Ys. fours wis she's » e918 86 101 82 || Union of Soviet Socialist 
BUOROCCO Eco Gena .s,s seaincetes's 126 48 178 ARON DCS eras cerca: foto 36 182 105 
INGERORIANS.. 22. s0cceccceees 5,310 5,480 13897 | United States ss. 0. 200. 0504 10,240 | 10,060 | 10,395 
New Zealand............0.+- 388 412 312) Nougoslaviaw.c-o-neuse eee 944 873 1,001 
Norway + ORE SGRORS Rn be. oes 363 349 ESO} “Guha tricanteeee. om. me 38 iF 11 
PPMRISGCATIM oc oeis’s ids ce cere 64 98 WO ther Asian te ee 60 50 63 
SUSI: A ie ae 3,509 2,704 2,411 Other European poeta petri sre 213 179 180 
Portugal. ........+++sseeeees 4,176 | 5,108 | 2,861!) Stateless..........00.eeeeeee 2,785 | 4,230] 2,404 
South America.........++++- 451 475 Ot COENEN or a eee 87 101 219 
Southern Rhodesia........ : 26 56 61 
EMTS Oe cs taf a.sis s'sis.a.004 eis 382 603 555 Totals; osccss cts 106,928 | 104,111 | 71,689 


Immigrants of Continental European origin comprised 68.2 p.c. of the influx during 
1961 and those of British origin made up 26.4 p.c. Proportions of Continental Europeans 
in 1960 and 1959 were 70.5 p.c. and 71.5 p.c., respectively, and of British origin 25.4 p.c. 


and 23.3 p.c. in the same years. 


7.—Origins of Immigrant Arrivals, 1959-61 


Nors.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1939 edition. 


Origin 1959 1960 1961 Origin 1959 1960 1961 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British— Continental European— 
BMST. Sac sos xicceciee bons 15,034 | 15,601 | 11,218 concluded 
ASHOD -sioice «REGIS A ost cook 3,834 | 4,012 | 3,132) Scandinavian— 
SIO IE) Re ee 5,526)| 6,180 | 4,157 Danish es. ae ncaenesales 1,501 | 1,207 598 
Cleese aterscneireersrete'e cies 563 692 456 celal Greener: cccticee: 30 14 7 
SS Norwegian. a. ces crnien ces: 517 551 419 
Totals, British.......... 24,957 | 26,435 | 18,963 DSWOGIBDG Met ee cerejessris ts 484 489 344 
Spamishue ct sitaceeccrece. 599 850 844 
SWISS RM ples nace nes na cosas 679 811 653 
Continental European— Uikeraintetrte acs atataratereoeteoans 346 349 165 
LSA a a ee 2 21 33 45 Vugoslayaclves sacens nese nee 2,360 | 135872 |-22328 
PRSRTAT 5.2 wee iss Won Coie 784 1,001 641 
Clk A ee en 844 776 733 Totals, Continental 
SUI RAED Ge ae os 52 47 30 European.............. 76,401 | 73,351 | 48,868 
Czech and Slovak.......... 207 220 169 
BUONIATIS «foils nance Gee 103 143 63 
ee Other— 
“cee OFA Re | LOM Are Biage tet... copsiciaé ots 62 84 65 
IATMONIAT Sorte oe eee 242 164 186 
(OP STE REI ere Sioa 2,586 1,402 894 
Hast Mada cs sarees TAL 691 772 
Indian (American).......... 30 25 40 
JAPANESE. os seuss oes 197 169 126 
Whebaneses n.d ays aeir 288 242 215 
Mexichnlt..c. oct. tence 23 45 29 
Luxemburger............... 12 13 10 Neat Ca ee LTA. 5 1, we; 1, - 1, a 
Rene IS Fst. oe 424 485 208 Meee RV One oa oor naga oe ae ‘ 
Parks), Ons). eas ee eas 86 133 139. 
Netherlander............... 5,684 | 5,983°| 2,293 U ified 152 207 14 
ONAN EH. Beck Rok be ox 3,960 | 3,401 | 2,985 Re iio wie Sere ae 
IPOTUUCUCEE, . 3... bane ones 4,372 | 5,277} 2,999 Totals, Other........... 5,570 | 4,325 | 3,858 
RIMGENPERT IS iE caja snare crake 2 169 189 156 
DUIS ee ip Rp ee ea 202 232 209 Grand Totals......... 106,928 | 104,111 | 71,689 


1 Includes a few minor groups. 
such as German, French, Italian, etc, 


2 Reported as Swiss origin but evidently one of the 


constituent races 
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Destinations and Occupations.—Upon arrival in Canada, immigrants are asked 
to state their intended destination. According to these records, Ontario absorbed by 
far the highest proportion of arrivals in the four-year period 1958-61—51.0 p.c. of all the 
males and 52.3 p.c. of all the females. Quebec was the second most important province 
of destination, receiving 23.4 p.c. of the males and 22.7 p.c. of the females. The pro- 
portions intending to settle in British Columbia were 9.9 p.c. and 10.6 p.c., respectively ; 
in the Prairie Provinces 13.0 p.c. and 11.9 p.c., respectively; and in the Atlantic Provinces 
2.5 p.c. and 2.3 p.c., respectively. The provincial distribution has changed little from 
year to year throughout the whole postwar period. 


8.—Intended Destinations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 1958-61 


1958 1959 
Province or Territory —--- 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
No No No. No No No 

Newifoundlandiess: casas sen tee ee 190 183 373 175 170 345 
Prince Edward Island.............. 38 40 78 47 44 91 
ING Var eOtiann yee eiee ae crete cones 933 852 1,786 523 564 1,087 
NewaBrunswickersesnicace ese eae 547 484 1,031 307 333 640 
Qnebeo ween: s csiaaait contr eae 13,994 14, 449 28,443 12,253 12,563 24,816 
Ontarioww.. oe ects once eee 30,542 33,311 63, 853 26, 657 29,319 55,976 
Manito bain: arnt apna cee 2,566 2,166 4,732 1, 839 Dean 3,610 
Saskatchewan-etr -cacses. came mee 1,343 1,252 2,595 877 938 1,815 
ZN Leche ccchcktc ooh AERO Pic rice 4,180 4,249 8,429 3,554 3, 869 7,423 
British, Columbiaua secre 6, 235 7,165 13, 400 Ose 5, 823 11,000 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. . . 62 69 13 67 58 125 

Canada. ee aay cto tices 60,630 64,221 124,851 51,476 55,452 106,928 

1960 1961 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland: st cartsseaeck © aaa 137 169 806 184 181 365 
Prince Hidward Island. .:d.ase<scs os 38 45 83 37 32 69 
Nova, Scotia. oosewies «onesnaenae ees 598 612 1,210 428 473 901 
New, Branswiek ) Se. . Sesucn emacs 317 317 634 415 355 770 
Quehecter rsa ces eee eeaeet 11,794 11,980 23,774 7,675 9,245 16,920 
Ontarios, s2rtkcurnan aha aasecide aes 26,396 28,095 54,491 16,008 20,510 36,518 
Manrtobat& tein: fo tates es ovrgncean <a 2,338 1,999 4,337 1,216 Teld 2,527 
Maskatckewanwen mcs etal. ce scat 1,127 960 2,087 596 737 1,333 
JAdertalae Meee cece melas 3,454 3,495 6,949 2, 260 2,563 4, 823 
British Columbia... eer eee 4,765 DeS00 10, 120 3, 226 4,100 7,326 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. . . 54 66 120 61 76 137 

Canadas ss5600 aes. bee eee 51,018 53,093 104,111 32,106 39,583 71, 689 


In like manner, immigrant arrivals are asked to record the occupations which they 
intend to follow in Canada. Approximately 48.5 p.c. of the persons admitted in 1961 
declared that they would enter the labour force. The other 51.5 p.c. were wives, children 
and other dependants or were retired persons. Of the male workers, 21.9 p.c. were classed 
as professional and managerial, 10.5 p.c. were in agricultural occupations, 5.6 p.c. in 
service occupations, 32.4 p.c. in manufacturing, mechanical and construction trades, and 
17.5 p.c. were general labourers. About 41 p.c. of the female immigrants entering the 
labour force were intending to follow service occupations. Details are given in Table 9, 
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Deportations.—Deportations by cause and nationality are shown in Table 10 for 
the years 1952-61. Persons who have not yet acquired domicile (five years residence in 
Canada) may be deported if they fall into prohibited classes at time of entry or within 
five years of entry, if they have engaged in commercialized vice, have been convicted 
under the Criminal Code or have become inmates of prisons or mental institutions, or 
have gained entry by fraudulent means. The causes that may lead to deportation are 
narrowed after a person has acquired domicile. A person not a citizen may be deported 
regardless of length of residence if he is found to be a member of a subversive organization 
or engages in subversive activities, or if he has been convicted of an offence involving 
disloyalty to the Queen, or if he has, outside of Canada, engaged in activities detrimental 
to the security of Canada. A Canadian citizen cannot be deported. 


10.—Deportations,! by Cause and Nationality, 1952-61 


Nortre.—Figures from 1903 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Cause and Nationality 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 
No No No No No No. No No No No 
Cause 

Mental and physical................ 54 85 74 125 91 55 81 107 66 40 
Public charges ..0g face soc adaccss 23 14 2 23 21 13 7 10 15 18 
@riminalibys qe escenario 102 121 210 192 164 145 170 232 200 223 
Misrepresentation and stealth...... 33 309 249 282 249 262 338 317 236 252 
Other’ causes. ......c. shee Me ee 70 66 118 81 79 34 68 85 54 59 
Totals, Deportations..........| 579 595 653 703 604 599 664 WL 571 592 

Nationality 
ES TGIS Ieee ee ote Oe PA el 2c sg ee 214 237 249 227 212 155 155 204 125 127 
Wimtted States. cg teeta tnieieece sae 82 92 8&8 124 123 98 132 175 117 164 
Other een vee celine caverns 283 266 316 352 269 256 377 372 329 301 


1 Includes deserting seamen deported. 


Returning Canadians.—The numbers of Canadians returning to Canada during 
each of the ten years 1952-61 after having resided in the United States were:— 


Year No. Year No. 
1 Ve es eet SO RRs SERRE CIO c 4,707 1957 Ge ae SF Res os Son ae 5, 426 
ODS practne ns vite ai role om eae oes 4,606 OSB ik kere ele Bich kok Ab eds 5,297 
5 ae ite tig aoe nine 4,516 A steak ior static tepe ste Seer ces 5, 243 
ASS Game hon Ont an ee aee tee ae 3,942 LOG OMe rcak decantvcuemnesseb eae 5,208 
LOSG.5. SR Se eRe ees ce 4,740 LAA RRS 6, 250 


Section 3.—Emigégration Statistics 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset to some extent 
present and past immigration activities. The major outward movement has always, of 
course, been to the United States and that movement, both of native-born Canadians 
and of Europeans who originally migrated to Canada, has attained considerable propor- 
tions at certain periods. No Canadian statistics on emigration are available but Table 11 
gives figures taken from the annual reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the United States Department of Justice. These figures show the numbers of persons 
entering the United States from Canada during the years ended June 30, 1952-61 with the 
expressed intention of establishing permanent residence in that country. They do not 
include persons travelling for pleasure, even for extended periods of time, holders of border- 
crossing cards (normally issued to persons living in border areas of Canada but working 
in the United States) or casual tourist crossings in these same areas. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS MIGRATING FROM 
CANADA TO UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, !96I 


(SOURCE: U.S. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE) 


TOTAL IMMIGRANTS FROM CANADA TO UNITED STATES (47,470) 


BORN IN CANADA (32,038) 


PERSONS WHOSE LAST PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE WAS CANADA 


47,470 


PERSONS BORN IN CANADA 


ier 

SZ . 
PROFESSIONA 
TECHNICAL 


~ 


CLERICAL 
10.0% 


HOUSEWIVES, CHILDRENIY CLL 
AND OTHERS WITH NO (7 CRAFTSMEN, 
REPORTED OCCUPATION 

49.2% 


OPERATIVES 51% 


SERVICE WORKERS 
EXCEPT PRIVATE 
HOUSEHOLD 3.0% 


LABORERS 4.1% 


= SERVICE WORKERS 
EXCEPT PRIVATE SALES WORKERS 2.6% 

OTHER OCCUPATIONS Nacits 6 
17% HOUSEHOLD. 3.6% OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


1.7% MANAGERS, OFFICIALS, 


SALES WORKERS 2.8% PROPRIETORS 2.3% 
MANAGERS, OFFICIALS, | 


PROPRIETORS 2.4% | 


Of the 47,470 persons entering the United States from Canada in the year ended 
June 30, 1961, 32,038 were native-born Canadians—15,371 males and 16,667 females. 
Slightly more than one-quarter, or 8,402, of the total native-born emigrants were males 
in the productive age group, 20-59 years. By occupation, the largest group of the total 
of 32,038 native-born persons was the professional or technical group which numbered 
3,041; clerical or kindred workers numbered 3,242, and 1,842 were classed as craftsmen 
or foremen. On the other hand, 17,658 persons, or 55.1 p.c. of the total, were classed as 
housewives, children and others with no reported occupation. Altogether, 41.4 p.c. of the 
total were children under 20 years of age. 


11.—_Persons Entering the United States from Canada, Years Ended June 30, 1952-61 


Norer.—Includes only persons who have declared their intention of remaining permanently in the United States 
when applying for a visa (see text above). Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States 
Department of Justice. 


: Total : Total 

Year Pe eae from Year Shee from 
ore Canada ee Canada 

No. No. No. No. 

Seem eetes RL NS AE 28,141 33,004 LOST Ra tee ALD A oles doe 33,203 46,354 
UU), 4 Sees eee 28,967 26, 288 LOSS ees 2b. cra delay wrye iiss: 30,055 45,143 
LDEDA oh OS Re ee 27,055 34, 873 NOOSE Sa tke edicts shenicns:atare ale a 23 , 082 34,599 
US OTg Sn Se 23,091 32,435 TOGO) 4, ste vt, Satcege toutes one aes 30,990 46, 668 
[LTO a En ee) | re 29,533 42,363 LOG Lae £4. cans Soyer eri oie anaes 32,038 47,470 
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Of the 47,470 persons entering the United States from Canada claiming Canada as 
country of last permanent residence—which of course includes native-born persons and 
those born in other countries who have resided in Canada—the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, United States Department of Justice, lists 5,562 as professional, technical 
and kindred workers, 4,744 as clerical and kindred workers and 4,487 as craftsmen, foremen 
and kindred workers. Housewives, children and others with no reported occupation 
accounted for 23,338, or 49.2 p.c. of the total. 


PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP* 


Naturalization procedures and events leading to the passing of the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Act are given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 153-155. 


Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


The Canadian Citizenship Act came into force on Jan. 1, 1947, its purpose being to 
give a clear definition of Canadian citizenship and provide an underlying community of 
status for all the people of Canada. Since Jan. 18, 1950, the administration of Canadian 
citizenship has been the responsibility of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 
The provisions of the Act and its several amendments are outlined in some detail in the 
1955 Year Book, pp. 177-181. More briefly, they are given in the following paragraphs. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born before Jan. 1, 1947.—The Act conferred 
natural-born status upon two categories of persons in being on Jan. 1, 1947. These were 
(1) those born in Canada or on a Canadian ship or aircraft and who were not aliens on 
Jan. 1, 1947; and (2) those born outside of Canada who were not aliens on Jan. 1, 1947 
and who were entitled to claim derivative citizenship in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. 


The Act provides that a person in the second category who was a minor on Jan. 1, 
1947 will automatically cease to be a Canadian citizen on his 24th birthday or on Jan. 1, 
1954, whichever is the later date, unless he has his place of domicile in Canada at such 
date or has, before such date and after reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of 
retention of Canadian citizenship. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born after Dec. 31, 1946.—A person born out- 
side of Canada subsequent to that date, whose responsible parent is considered a Canadian 
citizen pursuant to the terms of the Canadian Citizenship Act, is a Canadian if his birth 
is registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within two years of its occurrence 
or within such extended period as the Minister may authorize in special cases. 


A person who becomes a natural-born Canadian citizen in such a manner will auto- 
matically cease to be a Canadian citizen if he fails to file a declaration of retention prior to 
his 24th birthday or does not have his place of domicile in Canada upon that date. 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural-Born.—Before the 1953 amendments to 
the Citizenship Act, the only persons who acquired Canadian citizenship on Jan. 1, 1947 
through the transitional clauses of Sect. 9 were persons who were naturalized in Canada 
before that date, British subjects who had Canadian domicile at the commencement of the 
Act and women lawfully admitted to Canada and married prior to Jan. 1, 1947 whose 
husbands would have qualified as Canadian citizens if the Act had come into force before 
the date of marriage. Sect. 9 was amended on June 1, 1953, so that a British subject who 
had his place of domicile in Canada for at least 20 years immediately before Jan. 1, 1947 
need not comply with the requirements of Canadian domicile provided he was not under 
an order of deportation on Jan. 1, 1947. 


* Prepared in the Citizenship Registration Branch under the direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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Acquisition of Canadian Citizenship by Aliens and British Subjects.—The 
Act provides a means of acquiring Canadian citizenship. An alien who wishes to become 
a Canadian citizen must apply through his local court or through one of the special 
citizenship courts now being established. He must appear before the judge for a hearing 
and will in due course be granted citizenship if his application is approved by the judge 
and by the Minister. A British subject may apply for citizenship directly to the Minister. 
It should be added that a minor child does not automatically acquire Canadian citizenship 
upon the grant of citizenship to the responsible parent. 


Status of Married Women.—The Canadian Citizenship Act places no disabilities 
upon the married woman. She neither acquires nor does she lose Canadian citizenship 
by marriage. In order to acquire Canadian citizenship she must apply in exactly the 
same manner as does a man. ‘There is, however, one advantage granted to her—if she 
is married to a Canadian citizen she may apply for citizenship after a residence of only 
one year in Canada. 

The Canadian Citizenship Act also enables a woman married to an alien whose 
nationality she acquired upon marriage to divest herself of Canadian citizenship by the 
filing of a declaration of renunciation. Finally, it provides a means whereby a woman, 
who. had become an alien through marriage prior to Jan. 1, 1947, may acquire the Canadian 
status she would otherwise have assumed on that date. 


Status of Minor Children.—The minor child of a Canadian citizen other than a 
natural-born Canadian may receive a certificate of Canadian citizenship upon application 
therefor by his or her responsible parent, de facto guardian, or mother if she has custody 
of the child. Provision is also made in the Citizenship Act for the granting of a certificate 
of citizenship to a minor child in special circumstances. Provision is made for the granting 
of a certificate to a person who has been adopted or legitimated in Canada and who has 
been admitted to Canada for permanent residence, if the adopter or the legally recognized 
father is a Canadian citizen. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost in the following 
manner :— 

(1) A Canadian citizen who when outside of Canada and not under disability acquires by a 
voluntary and formal act other than marriage the nationality or citizenship of a country 
other than Canada. This does not apply if the country is at war with Canada at the time 
of acquisition but in such a case the Minister may order that he cease to be a Canadian 
citizen. The purpose of this is to hold the person, if deemed necessary, to his obligations 
as a Canadian. 

A natural-born Canadian citizen who is a dual national by birth or through naturalization, 

and any Canadian citizen on marriage, may after attaining the age of 21 cease to be a 

Canadian citizen through the making of a declaration of renunciation thereof. 

(3) A Canadian citizen who under the law of another country is a national or citizen of such 
country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when it is at war with Canada. 
This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a national or citizen of such country 
when it was at war with Canada. 

(4) An other-than-natural-born Canadian citizen, unless he served outside Canada in the 
Armed Forces of Canada in time of war or other related circumstances, or unless other- 
wise exempt, loses his citizenship automatically if he has resided outside of Canada for 
ten consecutive years. The period of absence may however be extended upon request, if 
the application is filed and granted before loss occurs and if good and sufficient reason 
exists. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable Only to Naturalized Persons.—The 
citizenship of a Canadian citizen other than a natural-born Canadian citizen may be 
revoked by the Governor in Council if, upon a report from the Minister, he is satisfied 
that such Canadian citizen, having been charged with the offence of treason under the 
Criminal Code or with an offence under the Official Secrets Act, has failed or refused. to 
return to Canada voluntarily within such time as may be prescribed in a notice sent by the 
Minister to such person at his last known address and has not appeared at the preliminary 
inquiry into such offence or at the trial of such offence, or both as the case may be; or has 
obtained a certificate of naturalization or of Canadian citizenship by false representation 
or fraud or by concealment of material circumstances. 
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Doubt as to Loss of Citizenship.—Where in the opinion of the Minister a doubt exists 
as to whether a person has ceased to be a Canadian citizen, the Minister may refer the 
question to the Commission referred to in Subsection (4) of Section 19 for a ruling and 
the decision of the Commission or the Court, as the case may be, shall be final. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—A pplicable to Both Natural-Born and Naturalized 
Persons.—The Governor in Council may in his discretion order that any person shall cease 
to be a Canadian citizen if, upon a report from the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
he is satisfied that such person has, when not under a disability (1) acquired voluntarily, 
when in Canada, the citizenship of a foreign country (other than by marriage), (2) taken 
or made an oath, affirmation, or other declaration of allegiance to a foreign country, or 
(3) made a declaration renouncing his Canadian citizenship. 


Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


Data on countries of allegiance and origins of the population were collected at the 
1961 Census and a table giving summary figures will be found in Appendix II of this 
volume. Results of the 1951 Census, the latest information available on the subject at 
the time of the preparation of this Chapter, showed that in 1951 96.9 p.c. of the people 
of Canada were Canadian citizens; that 0.7 p.c. were citizens of other Commonwealth 
countries; 1.7 p.c. of European countries; 0.1 p.c. of Asiatic countries; 0.5 p.c. of the 
United States; and 0.1 p.c. of other countries. 


The following statistics show the number of citizenship certificates ‘issued’’ and more 
detailed information on certificates ‘‘granted’’ in recent years. The former, in Table 1, 
include both certificates granted to new citizens and those issued for various reasons to 
persons who are already Canadian citizens. Tables 2 to 6 refer only to “grants”? which 
means that the holder became a Canadian citizen by the grant of such certificate. 


Citizenship Certificates Issued.—In 1960, 104,406 Canadian citizenship certif- 
icates were issued as compared with 115,247 in 1959. During 1960 the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Registration Branch recorded 4,904 certificates of registration of births abroad, 
422 declarations of intention, 121 declarations of retention of Canadian citizenship and 
30 petitions for resumption of Canadian citizenship. Certificates issued free to persons 
who had had active military service numbered 585, the same as in 1959. Corresponding 
figures for 1959 were 5,037 registrations of births abroad, 507 declarations of intention, 
80 declarations of retention, 15 petitions for resumption and 585 certificates issued free 
to persons who had had active military service. 


1.—Citizenship Certificates Issued, by Status of Recipient, 1958-60 


Section 
fo) Classification 1958 1959 1960 
1947 Act 
No No. No 

Sect. 34 (1) (i) | Certificates of Proof of Status— 
Gana dianteitizensiby: bintin, joins serrate aa tlaeaee wha sts Poca tisha tse 1,318 1,196 i Ws by) 
By naturalization under former ACtS. ..csehec ss otanisee een nee 3, 118) |) 9 12,194 1,833 
British subjects with 5 years domicile before Jan. 1, 1947............ 1520, 1,101 1,182 
Women? through marriage. ee eine ee ee oe et ae 673 552 465 
Sect. 10 (2) British subjects with 5 years domicile after Jan. 1, 1947............... 8,501 | 7,793 7,567 
Sect. 10 (1) AN OTIS wxnerrn at eit Meectalcea feet eas Sisoee ecm aha ko I ES CLE ci oe 58,905 | 49,061 | 40,599 
Sect. 10 (5) Minors whose parents have been granted Certificates................. 15,716 | 13,437 13,562 
Sect. 11 (3) Minors under special circumstances..........0s0e. cee ecseseeeccereers 165 195 188 
Sect. 10 (3) Women who regained lost Canadian citizenship through marriage..... 432 309 190 
Sect. 10 (4) Canadians who regained lost status by naturalization outside Canada. . 152 110 120 
Sect. 11 (1) Doubtful cases who now have been awarded Certificates............. 5 12 5 
Sect. 11 (2) Adopted:and leo timated spersOns).5.<.. susan «eae action Seles ee 312 363 149 
Replacement Ceértificatesss Mess .vec ss eae ek Te RN ee ee ee 1,563 1,529 1,510 

Miniature certificates of citizenship (issued since Oct. 18, 1955, to 

Canadian Citizens), 65 rr nck cciniehe Ce asec caus aR ee ee ok eae 41,173 | 37,395 | 35,911 


Totals. +. ....... ..< Reise se assets «Me sep eeIS- eee STE 133,560 | 115,247 | 104,406 
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Characteristics of Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1960.—Com- 
parable detailed statistics showing the characteristics of persons granted citizenship 
certificates are available since 1953; such characteristics include age, marital status, 
occupation, period of immigration, residence and previous nationality. 


Of the 62,378 persons granted citizenship in 1960, about 1 p.c. had migrated to 
Canada before 1921, 3 p.c. in the period 1921-40, 13 p.c. in the period 1941-50 and 83 p.c. 
since 1950. Regionally, these new citizens were distributed as follows: 1 p.c. in the Atlantic 
Provinces, 16 p.c. in Quebec, 57 p.c. in Ontario, 15 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces and 11 p.c. 
in British Columbia. Just under 83 p.c. of them resided in urban centres. 


Almost 17 p.c. of the persons naturalized during 1960 had been citizens of Germany, 
17 p.c. had been citizens of Italy, 13 p.c. had owed allegiance to a British Commonwealth 
country, 14 p.c. had been citizens of the Netherlands, 4 p.c. reported former allegiance to 
countries now parts of the U.S.S.R., and Poland was the country of allegiance for 6 p.c. 
Most of the persons designated as ‘‘stateless’’ were born in Poland, the U.S.S.R., Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Germany, Czechoslovakia and Austria. 


Of the males granted citizenship certificates in 1960, 22 p.c. were reported in manu- 
facturing and mechanical occupations, 12 p.c. were employed in construction, 10 p.c. 
were labourers in other than primary industries, 7 p.c. were in professional occupations, 
7 p.c. were in service, 5 p.c. in agriculture, 4 p.c. in transportation and communications 
and 4 p.c. in proprietary and managerial occupations. Of the females granted certificates, 
51 p.c. were homemakers; among those employed outside the home, 30 p.c. were in clerical 
occupations, 26 p.c. were in manufacturing and mechanical occupations and 24 p.c. in 
service occupations. 


2.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1960, by Province of Residence, Rural 
and Urban, and Period of Immigration to Canada 


Period of Immigration 


: Born in 
Residence Total 
Before 1921- 1931- 1941- ioni- | Canadal 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1960 
No No No No. No No No 
Rural 
Residing in Camada................. 153 408 154 1,876 8,158 20 10,769 
ING wrt OMUG LANG: ratte acne apse 1 1 a 37 41 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1 — — 4 20 — 25 
INOVarscotiant = 2% shoal). 026k. Mee? 2 4 3 32 116 1 158 
New: Brunswitk.. 3% s,s.5:.0sauenoonn 1 — — 174 82 100 
BicbeCatcttistecscr tre eee re: 8 25 1 91 680 — 805 
WGATIO. He reo cies ois ae oignear 23 100 iy) 1,119 4,834 2 6,130 
MEPNGO DAs sett ere eee 21 44 19 62 191 1 338 
Saskatchewan s.4... SG d asses 26 69 23 95 237 6 456 
LNG) STS gt Retire ORAS Bare TIDE ARE 50 109 Se) 158 671 5 1,026 
BrimishiColumbiag. he. . a. ete 20 55 PA 288 1,219 5 1,608 
arkonandeN; Wks <wnee e000 2 ERS: — 1 2 8 1 = 82 
Urban 

Residing in Canada................. 441 878 282 6,498 43,314 67 51,480 
ING WIOWNGland. ..5. hence... rscpes » ~- 1 — 8 48 — 57 
Prince Edward Island.............. — — 3 7 11 
ION AUCOtity.2<. yae> toy s-sains Reman 5 9 6 53 179 1 253 
iNew Brunswick... 3. «sieat. >. seyns x 2 -- 19 63 1 88 
DMuebegetteescite cael earns te + sfopsios 80 169 37 860 7,964 21 9,131 
EIPAYIO tae ooo oR ee 119 360 112 3, 606 25, 406 20 29 , 623 
MPA NIGODG setae wrote c Boos ahs 4.08 > Ogee © 33 62 23 405 1,619 6 2,148 
DASKACONEWAN cc d.ccene Hise be GER 34 39 12 126 647 2 860 
MOL cchs. de os Ar isleAeie hens WelahG. + 75 133 47 597 3,479 8 4,339 
British|Columbia...anis.so-4 vet « 92 101 45 813 3,838 7 4,896 

Makon.and. NiaWeLesweescness weewes — 2 — 8 64 


| 
“x 
_ 


1 Canadian-born persons who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only. 
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2.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1960, by Province of Residence, Rural 
and Urban, and Period of Immigration to Canada—concluded 


Period of Immigration 


° Born in 
Residence Before | 1921- | 1931- | 1941- | 1951- | Canada: Total 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1960 
Rural and Urban No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Residing in Canada................. 594 1,286 436 8,374 51,472 87 62,249 
(Newioundland:. +. 02 os mre 1 2 -- 10 85 — 98 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1 — — 7 27 1 36 
INOWa) Seo tiaiccsa.,. steemuresreierdeliaze «ta 7 13 9 85 295 2 411 
iNew Brunswitkoilts.ct.c. feces sites 4 2 _ 36 145 1 188 
Quebee nadnnnPcbiatios eee hee peers 88 194 38 951 8,644 21 9,936 
OMALIO® c..505 Ses Se eee ceeientoe 142 460 164 4,725 30, 240 22 30, (00 
Manitoba vc i, Veta e cies andes 54 106 42 467 1,810 i 2,486 
Saskatehewan.«.ccerigeceem sewers eee 60 108 35 221 884 8 1,316 
VANID OLGA sacs agus copes eee Alo ee ntact kegs eras = 125 242 80 755 4,150 13 5,365 
British Colimpiguctteess cto kens 112 156 66 1,101 5,057 12 6,504 
Vukonvand Ni Wels. omcsptees oc csc00 — 3 2 16 13 — 156 
Residing Outside Canada.......... _ — — 12 105 12 129 
Totals, Naturalized............. 594 1,286 436 8,386 51,577 99 62,378 


1 Canadian-born persons who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only. 


3.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1959 and 1969, by Age Group and Sex 
1959 1960 
Age Group 
Males | Females Total Males | Females Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Qetdtyeanaaiadeiae gk. de eastivos. 2a. IR 58 44 102 54 46 100 
a Gree 1,688 1,513 3,201 1,445 1,245 2,690 
10-14 “ 3,052 2,686 5,738 3,122 2,837 5,959 
15-19 “ 2,297 1,986 4,283 2,397 2,088 4,485 
20-24 “ 3,621 2,648 6, 269 3,188 2,393 5,581 
25-29 * 6,468 3,964 10, 432 5,315 3,469 8,784 
30-34 © 7,018 4,947 11,965 6,013 4,150 10,163 
35.— 39, * 5,792 4,349 10,141 4,746 3,596 8,342 
40-44 « 3,324 2,289 5,613 2,799 2,094 4,893 
45-49 “ 2,928 2,107 5,035 2,451 1,720 4,171 
50-54 “ 1,853 1,688 3,541 1,539 1,300 2,839 
55-59 “ 1,180 1,100 2, 280 976 968 1,944 
60-64 “ 738 651 1,389 627 610 1,237 
65-69 “ 428 389 817 351 3849 700 
70-74 * 176 139 315 152 164 316 
75 + 4 78 81 159 77 97 174 


40,699 30,581 71, 280 35,252 | 27,126 62,378 


4.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1959 and 1960, by Occupation and Sex 


1959 1960 
Occupation a 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
No No No No. No No 
Proprietary and managerial 1,593 160 1,753 1,323 135 1,458 
3,163 796 3,959 2,612 744 3,356 
Pole 2,363 3,678 t335 2,266 3,599 
Transportation and communication.............. 1,536 85 1,621 1,292 69 1,361 
Commercial.and financial..........s.e0ss+ssec00: le yAl 442 1,763 1,140 419 1,559 
Service: 8..o0s Mest ice aes cedars rane sia haces 3,188 2,090 5,278 2,388 1,822 4,155 
Alsricul tubal 4. enone cine ag dais de mimssie ae eee cee. 2,099 55 2,154 1,680 50 1,730 
Hishing: rapping LOSS I aa dominion oe sinters ore 287 —_ 287 229 — 229 
Miring.. 2; 3. Birk seasee-seardaceme- te cease oar 612 — 612 497 — 497 
Manufacturing and mechanical...............+-- 8,750 2,290 11,040 7,876 1,951 9, 827 
CoOnIS Gran Chk Orh x. year deerme seats. 6 stad eee aioe eee task 5,393 7 5, 400 4,273 5 4,278 
Labourers, not in primary industries............. 4,069 20 4,089 3,489 9 3,498 
Elomemalkers 8 attics ack aid teen oto icteecee _— 16,408 16,408 — 13, 866 13, 866 
No occupation (including students, retired, etc.). 2,213 1,299 3,512 2,681 1,738 4,419 
Children under 14 years of age...........000005- 4,398 3,875 8,273 4,029 3, 587 7,616 
Not stdted! . ..cconab Aeon hiesbiaes es ep ocaede as 762 691 1, 453 465 465 930 
Totals, All Occupations............... 40,699 30,581 71, 280 35,252 27,126 62,378 


1 Mainly children over 14 years of age. 
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§5.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1959 and 1960, by Country of Birth and Sex 


1959 1960 
Country of Birth =—= 
Males | Females | Total Males | Females| Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LAT ESTTOO LE. Gaol = Ec che Span napee Damn ineet Paar es Ae 19 3 22 18 2 20 
Ye. ET a co Ge, A On eo 19 27 46 17, 22 39 
ATESLEALIAG Oh, Sees eee Ne cee coke aes edaenaaweh. 5D 34 89 66 53 119 
LATEST as eter eae GIGS SNORE ED ic DICER acon See 1,163 924 2,087 917 863 1,780 
GlOMiec a Ser eet tke eee eats esilet thee ve 501 438 939 563 463 1,026 
STZ OMe aac Sale a sak Sotiwia ee sida aR oars r06 bial 6 12 12 24 iM 14 25 
SERA te A cre ayaa 6 he PRG eo ds aR Dae Seah 3,810 Pali (ll 6,981 3,713 3,107 6,820 
ESTES EY GRAD BV a siociaiece RB NSio sco yslors ot Reed vie bie eres 52 37 89 52 50 102 
TEU ee Se ee Ae Qi es ae a 39 12 51 3 15 48 © 
EAR eRe oe rrciniole Ais cece cis «1s: aldo Ruta take Satoorers 49 234 283 53 187 240 
COINS Gawiee ace Bae & Aeeaerne Saat ae A ee 847 523 1,370 240 171 411 
OZGCHOSTO VRACIA 5 .s.6;0chare Helac o's aCe oe «eS E as sees 619 473 1,092 492 402 894 
PROBATE Ss aceite. cif aso itanse ids SLSR a aeate we AE 546 202 848 443 266 709 
LDUAG TS Ee O Ap aD Ao. SE aeenn Oe 9 eee See 49 52 101 34 33 67 
HPPA CUS Ew .te, daisy 4 ach t uciesewistickae tees can isct oes 451 425 876 331 339 670 
Tih Ck. BRASS SES Sih ay Aten exer ee eee eee 737 409 1,146 645 286 1,031 
(Geantitgy Aha es ba 8 ok Le eed he ho eee A 6,055 5,231 11, 286 5,302 4,872 10,204 
NETCCOD PEEL... SCAN RE. tales: Stand seis LSBs 755 513 1,268 909 541 1,450 
ROIS LOR Se cre ciaje fe bne Mis oats tate teh £ Operands na fora 28 26 54 23 12 35 
12a RG deaae 35> CORO: Ob ater eee ieee 650 545 1,195 517 541 1,058 
ROE es rere oe te tae eo eae ee recsias cdewtor 144 89 233 133 85 218 
SP CTONES IA biocl, Sasiea ntl cihaaoln cies eee kee he cea 65 49 115 63 50 113 
LISLE ene eR op SBGSEE SRS R IHDECES Gets Sh es Sea 15 17 32 21 13 34 
Heeland, epUDIIC: OL; ost... s case Steet ooh. ofan 523 351 874 510 369 879 
Heol Me Wek cake OR des uae eRe, oe RNS 77 75 152 68 44 112 
ee ee rs Meet Pelee... p Aaa el cs. See. ce BE 7,398 4,037 11,485 6,808 3,829 10,637 
LS Sage, ¢ ar ay AIEEE SEES ORT OSES PCR ORO aC 53 70 123 31 65 96 
LS Ue OL ie Ee SER Sa 8 ae sich 3 74 49 123 1 54 165 
PEAGIODOULD Gee masaree at ee roc ee On nee ae 6 6 12 13 12 25 
ial ieiete ete. LEE. SSSR: ROS, TSR Lee OS 63 24 87 75 31 106 
GXICD ety 1A haya wb eA eaten yer basis Srecsuars plete tt tiara: <8 9 11 20 15 9 24 
Bern OT ANS: BOR. ea ayarelateu aicldla cists oe 2 wyalera neie' 5,613 4,534 10,147 4,812 3, 850 8,662 
Netherlands Bast’ Indies,..........icc.csscc seca 36 25 61 22 20 42 
Now 4 calan Gets ia 232-f. cpt. atbesta- Sea bic sts es 23 7 30 23 16 39 
OEY 1s RC crops aretslsceys, « Cisyasd Sid EPR talouanets ayes 239 117 356 185 96 281 
Boa SLE elec eis tai Screener oactaraleca ctoeeisaitic se a 18 10 28 15 ali! 26 
TES FG a ale eae SU sR iar AP 3,033 2,336 5,369 2,408 1,904 4,312 
SPeairetilee te. t seek. seein aittbais St aide eae lene 144 17 161 186 39 225 
LEO ESTS Yen SERCO GD NORIO. BORE RINE Aer 639 569 1,208 457 435 892 
“SUPE ra Ug (ett ies Bt Ate pein Pin Seach em 57 35 92 99 44 143 
Syne ae Se ee fk RR Ae ot pe ae ero 8 Ge 49 27 76 66 43 109 
Rrmeclenmes 20 68 bts seh, ahs dant deb,» oeie Skis 133 122 255 123 68 191 
REROTIATCU fn Balance seeds sceseiskeetees Saiuuiton tags Sa 345 179 624 310 162 472 
LIne SSR S cee Sey Sie hea ere Oe ayes 54 32 86 41 34 i) 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republies............. 3,190 2,751 5,941 2,238 1,969 4,207 
PHU BE CANS GALES cy -1s) eco cio tie e)¢ afovere-2 i stale visser siatareve'> Hite or 630 379 1,009 488 294 782 
BOR OZNIOIA cio cas a ska Spas aha ook uaachewe es i) 7 20 15 9 24 
BREMEN IO, fee eins GES savatcvecaol ays af. urtelb-atpl dual, 145 126 271 144 178 322 
MUA TEOSER NESS a rotor tas A Sica sadalss sate eae © Gi esys © 1,235 972 2,207 1,146 899 2,045 
Bem aS ete ecco ale cee Gee nin eso aaseetaenre tale 219 167 386 217 155 372 
Totals, All Countries.................. 40,699 30,581 71, 280 35,252 27,126 62,378 
Parmmniou wealth in). cut Stl, ditadasiiieh Canvas ee 4,527 3, 845 8,372 4,474 3,809 8, 283 
MCDA NAL Bog ok 2a aps Ants Ss eakaiive Bir aS eee are asin er 1,278 884 2,162 635 484 1,119 
“Cin EGS OT) CR ee ee ee 34,092 25,298 59,390 29,474 22,373 51,847 
ERSNG PA TOOTICH 5.c.<e kas sicisnd Ieiara tetera -absyeetists ese 58 63 121 67 79 146 
BRIPGAIACSLALOR swoon occas vista? Sarna ties sisin cae 630 379 1,009 488 294 782 
OU ATTR SAGs he GbE Oto cI Or EOI Cena a Te as 114 112 226 114 87 201 
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6.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1960, by Country of Former Allegiance 


and Period of Immigration to Canada 


Period of Immigration 


Country of Born in Total 
Former Allegiance Before 1921- 1931- 1941- 1951- 1956- Canada eh 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1955 1960 
No. No. No No. No. No. No. No. 
Commonwealth countries. . 16 28 30 2,498 6,512 327 — 9,411 
ANISUTIR Roane eens 32 28 4 59 1,524 64 5 1,716 
Belen 9 peccn ecto 14 18 8 121 696 12 2 871 
Bulgaria wivcn.-secsaa-ceee: — 5 i 6 29 a _ 41 
GL Nh ere Gia, oaeteein aes soe 86 9 —_— 15 131 105 1 347 
Czechoslovakia...... : 1] 64 69 107 300 15 — 556 
Denmark. Sa. .hn3 See 2 30 —_— 69 586 20 2 709 
Hstonia 1-6 seats cena decane. —_— 3 — 229 392 — —_ 624 
Punland eas. aca ck foes 3 121 1 29 498 24 3 679 
Hrancey Scone sotcose cores 11 8 3 77 823 52 — 974 
Gerintanyy cones ene 9 67 17 613 115225 384 5 12,320 
GTEECG. «: dasat Mistress stereo 4 10 3 63 1,311 100 _— 1,491 
ERUNGSYYy 4; chee. eigenen _ 82 22 97 555 101 2 859 
Ireland, Republic of....... — _— — 1 4 — — 5 
Tonsalies Sao See oe eee — — 10 284 34 328 
Dialysis te pres actneec 27 24 11 599 8,984 1,057 21 10,723 
JADEN’. 5 -4-ca mses eee 15 24 11 — 10 Pai | 3 90 
Diattviaegesea. ke Baer — 1 — 180 433 3 — 617 
ebanon: gactete cece grea _ 1 — ~— 152 14 — 167 
Githusania | hew.....056 see 1 14 il 244 203 5 2 470 
Netherlandsij.......3.. 42%. 8 21 2 1,076 7,728 85 -= 8,920 
Norway-2.ce2s.3.caen tees 6 48 2 31 179 5 is 272 
Poland: awa cee tor omra 34 226 90 1,167 1,856 145 10 3,528 
POYGUSS UNL ects sis cise etieyae — = = 1 189 36 — 226 
ROMANIA, ee aceish eee 9 29 7 47 318 6 2 418 
SDAIN (ch aparee eioieiainia fc 3 ee 1 1 — 5 89 9 == 105 
SWCUGCH rae eee Nass he ERE 6 22 1 13 94 li 5 152 
Switzerland se... .....5. es. 6 24 6 51 392 23 1 503 
United States............. 217 148 79 147 226 105 22 939 
Union of Soviet Socialist . 
ROpUDWCS eee scene. 76 181 47 694 1,272 27 8 2,305 
Wawosla via 2 oacc-s ohaioeees 4 41 19 125 1,403 112 1 1,705 
Others: hs oon es oe bs noe 6 3 2 12 246 35 3 307 
Totals, Ali Countries... 594 1,286 436 8,386 48,644 25933 99 62,378 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Secrion 1, SUMMARY OF VITAL STATISTICS. . 181 Peay 5. MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES...... 208 
Ss eget ele the hE ee 6 ubsection 1. Marriages Re ELSA eR OOH 208 
ye ceies aSG Subsection 2. Dissolutions of Marriage 
DHETLONSO Le HADES! (05.5... gtete = sees s « 195 (Divorees).. 211 
Subsection 1. General Mortality......... LOS SRG Peek Fear ts ta | ke ee een 
Subsection 2. Infant Mortality.......... 209 Suction 6. Canapian Lire Tasues....... 212 
Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality....... 203 Specrion 7. INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF 
Section 4. NATURAL INCREASE........... 205 VITA, DTATISTICN soe t veces ce tlae thts 214 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Vital statistics provide a record of population development—a measure of the pace 
of growth, marriage and fertility trends, the distribution of people in and entering the 
various age groups, the relative importance of each of the causes of death, and so on. 
The continuity of such data gives a constant guide to the planning, operation and evalua- 
tion of a variety of national activities, particularly in the fields of public health, education, 
community planning and various types of business enterprise. 


This Chapter gives a fairly detailed coverage of the vital statistics information avail- 
able, gives life tables for males and females and presents a comparison of the principal 
Canadian vital statistics rates with those of other countries. In making international 
and interprovincial comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates, it is important to 
note that part of the differences observed over a period of years as between countries, 
provinces or local areas may be caused by differences in the sex and age distribution of 
the populations involved. Similarly, rates for any one area may be affected by changes 
in such distribution. 

The population data upon which vital statistics rates are computed are given in Appen- 
dix II of this volume, in DBS census bulletins, and in reports on intercensal estimates of 
population. Births and deaths are classified by place of residence (births according to the 
residence of the mother) and marriages by place of occurrence. 

The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered in the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 185-188. Detailed information is given in Vital Statistics (Preliminary 
Report) (Catalogue No. 84-201), Vital Statistics of Canada (Catalogue No. 84-202) and 
in other regular and special reports; in addition, certain unpublished data are available 
on request. 


Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


Table 1 gives a summary of the principal vital statistics of the provinces of Canada 
from 1941 to 1960 and Table 2 shows certain vital statistics for urban centres having at 
least 10,000 population at the date of the 1956 Census. Corresponding data for 1921 
when the collection of national vital statistics was initiated—to 1940 are shown in previous 
issues of the Canada Year Book. 


* Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-60 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1921, when the collection of national statistics was initiated, to 1940 are given in 


previous editions of the Year Book. 


Natural 
Increase! 


Marriages 


Live 
Province Births 
and Year 
No Rate’ 
Newfoundland— 

Av. 1941-45...... 9,292 | 29.8 
“ 1946-650......4. 12,352 | 36.2 
ee 1951-55: occas 13,101 | 34.1 

LOBG ects cterra eared 14,541 | 35.0 

V9DT . dctchistears setae 15,315 | 36.0 

1958... sects czotersyatcrosn 14,815 | 33.8 

LOGS )..< ctreresi esis sles 14,826 | 33.0 

POGO Ss nscistere yale siete 15,173 | 33.1 

P. BE. Island— 

Av. 1941-45...... 2° 180! | 23% 
eal 946-50... see 8 2,869 | 30.5 
Sou) VO5I—BD sar0 oct 2,720 | 27.2 

TODO. tere cais, stars. 2,657 | 26.8 

OS Tierra wits stove 2,676 | 27.0 

LOD Siseyssaye en Seas) or 2,581 | 25.8 

ODO) dee ccackartrérscars 2,720 | 26.7 

TOG Oaecayeswiectard sis.s:s 2,734 | 26.5 

Nova Scotia— 

Av. 1941-45 25.2 
«1946-50. 28.9 
«1951-55. 27.5 

NOD Gch sRecsam afew 205) 

VOD iit nore eaten 21.0 

NOD Serctea tora wraiere nies 26.6 

ODO ects aretoreleve race 26.6 

EO GO) eretctsteyerss>.sjarniexe 26.5 

New Brunswick— 

Av. 1941-45...... 13,037 | 28.2 
sos 1946-50... care 16,878 | 34.0 
OID) ak sas 16,496 | 31.0 

ODO e omelet cloyssae 16,573 | 29.9 

ROSY Bs Aimee ree 17,020 | 30.1 

1 O58 Pc chiara htis 16,414 | 28.4 

LODO Pe ircseccleva's 16,486 | 27.9 

LOGO WES. HRe thee 16,341 | 27.2 

Quebec— 

Av. 1941-45...... 97,906 | 28.4 
“© 1946-50. ..... 115,496 | 30.4 
<<) SAOBI-BB: Lee /128,523 | 30.0 

1956.45 cic 32 Seuseahateas 135,884 | 29.4 

VO5T “Se ecwec cance 141,707 | 29.8 

LOSS ssc S23. ete 141,396 | 29.0 

L059 ae oe a etic rid a's 142,383 | 28.5 

LOGON 2. oo tekken 137,850 | 27.0 

Ontario— 

Av. 1941-45 19.9 
“1946-50. 24.6 
1951-55... 26.1 

LOS Gs chevistalcnraratoss 26.6 

WQS T A giecdastercteaiers 26.8 

IGS stance aes: 26.3 

LOS Oe tsietercrerloe 26.4 

LOGOE ery iee. calete 26.2 

Manitoba— 

Av. 1941-45...... 15,831 | 21.8 
Fo 1946-50..457. 19,325 | 25.9 
ae LODT=5D.. aes < 21,321 | 26.4 

LO56YEMT. Re 21,945 | 25.8 

LOBT sags soaerinates wees 22,362 | 26.0 

NODS a aaraersraaets 21,697 | 24.9 

TODO nae ia ercrec arate cts 22,801 | 25.8 

1960 Mere aeeac ete 23,287 1 25.8 


1 Excess of births over deaths. 
1,000 live births. 
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1,216 
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1,773 


8, 820 
11,952 
12,444 
13,368 
13,339 
12,778 
12, 667 
13,024 


7,987 
11,992 
11,920 
11,915 
12, 425 
11, 886 
11,739 
11, 671 


63, 633 
81,773 
94,254 
100, 842 
105, 473 
105, 622 
105, 993 
102,721 


38, 000 
62,947 
84, 146 
96,285 
101, 756 
103, 960 
106, 524 
107,761 
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12, 623 
14, 546 
14, 887 
14,994 
14, 552 
15,380 
15,766 
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Infant Maternal 
Mortality? Mortality 
No. | Rate} No. | Ratet} No 
852 92 39 4,2 2,967 
754 61 25 2.0 2,411 
598 46 24 1.8 2,836 
630 43 23 1.6 3,073 
604 39 20 173 3,041 
572 39 14 0.9 3,047 
576 39 12 0.8 2,893 
545 36 16 esa 3,104 
114 52 9 3.9 686 
114 40 4 nS} 677 
88 32 2 0.8 623 
105 40 1 0.4 649 
75 28 2 On 627 
84 33 1] 0.4 619 
85 31 _— —_ 639 
88 32 — 690 
870 57 41 | 2.7} 6,302 
760 42 22 1,2 5,525 
586 32 13 ONE 5, 283 
554 29 6 0.3 5, 543 
526 27 13 0.7 5,206 
557 29 14 0.7 5,135 
591 31 8 0.4 5,310 
565 30 41 °0.2 5,250 
960 74 42 3.2 4, 433 
1,015 60 23 1.4 4,864 
717 43 16] 0.9} 4,306 
656 40 9 0.5 4,591 
589 35 5 0.3 4,284 
568 35 8} 0.5] 4,170 
536 33 6 0.4 4,310 
488 30 10 0.6 4, 430 
6,690 68 318 322 | 30, 126 
6,205 54 227 2.0 | 34,874 
5, 662 44 149 1.2 | 35,584 
5,544 41 125 0.9 | 37,290 
5,412 38 115 0.8 | 37,135 
5, 152 36 95 | 0.7 | 36,229 
4,735 33 104 0.7 | 37,124 
4,159 30 85 0.6 | 36.211 
3,276 42 197 2.5 | 38,042 
3,795 36 129 1.2 | 44,084 
3,634 28 83 0.6 | 45,213 
3,610 25 70 0.5 | 46,282 
3,776 25 55 0.4 | 46,780 
3,801 25 70 0.5 | 46,894 
3,773 24 73 0.5 | 46,598 
3,745 24 55 0.3 | 45,855 
814 51 41 2.6 7,295 
810 42 24 1.3 7,605 
675 32 15 0.7 7,104 
676 31 6 0.3 6,709 
711 32 10 0.4 6,594 
656 30 12°)°036 | ~6,430 
615 27 14 0.6 6, 661 
698 30 9 0.4 6, 606 


2 Deaths under one year of age. 


3 Per 1,000 population. 
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SUMMARY OF VITAL STATISTICS 183 
1—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-60—concluded 
4 Live Natural Infant Maternal - 
é ern y Births Deaths Increase! Mortality? Mortality Marriages 
and Year No. | Rate] No. |Rate’] No. |Rate’] No. | Rate‘! No. | Rate‘! No. | Rate? 
Saskatchewan— 

Av. 1941-45...... 18,444 | 21.7 6,437 |. 7.6 | 12,007 | 14.1 858 47 52 2.8 6,541 desks 
“« 1946-50...... 21,907 | 26.3 6, 473 7.8 | 15,434 | 18.5 883 40 29 ies 7,413 8.9 
SE 105 YO tans! as 23,554 | 27.5 6, 547 7.6 | 17,007 | 19.9 743 32 16 0.7 6,876 8.0 

Us Oe Se 24,059 | 27.3 6, 666 7.6 | 17,393 | 19.7 680 28 8 0.3 6, 403 7.3 

TOOT eas etiors... 23,921 | 27.2 6,748 Tee | LTVETS) TOTS 609 25 5 0.2 6,510 7.4 

TODS Sees dee ee 23,843 | 26.9 6, 483 7.3 | 17,860 | 19.6 616 26 13 0.5 6, 464 7.3 

OO ee. F stehie's 24,319 | 27.0 7,003 7.8 } 17,316 | 19.2 626 26 10 0.4 6,388 dix | 

ACU ee oe 24,088 | 26.5 6, 868 7.5 | 17,220 | 19.0 637 26 10 0.4 6, 209 6.8 

Alberta— 

Av. 1941-45...... 18,845 | 23.7 6,355 8.0 | 12,490 | 15.7 827 44 46 2.4 7,977 | 10.0 
Se eat DAG—O0 80.206 + 24,290 | 28.4 6, 814 8.0 | 17,476 | 20.4 889 37 25 1.0 9,090 |} 10.6 
oS TLOBI=55i:. .2 31,087 | 30.6 7,527 7.4 | 23,560: | 123.2 894 29 15 0.5 9,750 9.6 

La eee 34,951 | 31.1 7,786 6.9 | 27,165 | 24.2 860 25 14 0.4 9,965 8.9 

Li Se he core 35,718 | 30.8 8,255 7.1 | 27,463 | 23.7 963 27 12 Ove {102 LE 8.7 

OS acters cite ass 36,842 | 30.7 8, 237 6.9 | 28,605 | 23.8 932 25 17 0.5 | 10,186 8.5 

ANTES OR ES Sa ae 38,080 | 30.6 8,481 6.8 | 29,599 | 23.8 922 24 14 0.4 | 10,402 8.4 

lt ee ae 39,009 | 30.4 8, 888 6.9 | 30,121 | 23.5 1,022 26 7 0.2 | 10,482 8.2 

British Columbia— 

Av. 1941-45...... 17,705 | 19.8 9,368 | 10.5 8,337 9.3 684 39 46 2.6 9,535 | 10.7 
 1946-50...... 25,859 | 24.0 | 10,992 | 10.2 | 14,867 | 13.9 868 34 31 1,2 | 11,564 | 10.7 
“S1951-56) 26... 31,347 | 25.1 | 12,233 9.8 | 19,114 | 15.3 856 27 17 0.5 | 11,131 8.9 

MODS SSF ess 36,241 | 25.9 | 13,415 9.6 | 22,826 | 16.3 944 26 13 0.4 | 11,950 8.5 

DODTIS, Goes ote elas 38,744 | 26.1 | 13,711 9.2 | 25,033 | 16.9 1,096 28 15 0.4 | 12,620 8.5 

NODS Re Set ele e' 39,577 | 25.6 | 13,741 8.9 | 25,836 | 16.7 1,077 27 15 0.4 | 12,094 7.8 

it: oo 39,971 | 25.5 | 14,336 9.1 | 25,635 | 16.4 994 25 M7 0.4 | 11,910 7.6 

LOGOS Be a5 cee 40,116 | 25.0 | 14,696 9.2 | 25,420 | 15.8 946 24 19 0.5 | 11,203 7.0 

Yukon Territory— 

Av. 1941-45...... 105 | 21.0 96 | 19.3 9 et 11 101 1 B30 60 | 12.1 
“ 1946-50...... 254 | 31.7 91 | 11.4 163 | 20.3 16 63 -- 1.6 %3 9.1 
eS ALODI—DDs,. sce.» 413 | 43.0 90 9.4 323 | 33.6 22 53 -- 0.5 94 9.8 

ETS ee Be ae 481 | 40.1 85 fel 396 | 33.0 23 48 —_ — 112 9.3 

BOUL Soc tisieitt: ott ss 494 | 41.2 93 7.8 401 | 33.4 27 55 1 2.0 110 9.2 

UD Me Sects, te rtens s 473 | 36.4 92 Tak 381 | 29.3 20 42 _ _ 109 8.4 

WERE eS Tie tee 537 | 41.3 89 6.8 448 | 34.5 14 26 — — 109 8.4 

BOOUS eee cctt ae «- 538 | 38.4 97 | 6.9 441 | 31.5 26 48 — — 7A e756 

Northwest 
Territories— 

Av. 1941-45...... 383 | 31.9 gon | 27.7 51 4,2 72 189 2 4,7 95 7.9 
"1946-50. 2.1... 626 | 39.1 312 | 23.2 254 | 15.9 87 139 3 5.4 139 8.7 
$6 1951-55. sen « 666 | 40.1 284 | 17.1 382 | 23.0 78 117 2 306 115 6.9 

OBO PHS i. = 5's clele os 785 | 41.3 291) |) 1523 494 | 26.0 117 149 3 3.8 146 USS 

WOO TS WOE: 2k BGs 900 | 47.4 325 | 17.1 575 | 30.3 129 143 2 2,2 162 8.5 

NODS Pees cask ales 945 | 47.3 333 | 16.7 612 | 30.6 143 151 4 4.2 148 7.4 

BODO tones «55 dibs 990 | 47.1 289 | 13.8 701 | 33.3 128 129 5 5.1 130 6.2 

HOBO REE sos cthes 1,094 | 49.7 312 | 14.2 782 | 35.5 158 144 _— —_— 191 8.7 

Canada—5 

Ay. 1941-45...... 277,320 | 28.5 |115,572 9.8 |161,748 | 13.7 | 15,176 55 793 2.9 {114,091 9.7 
“ —1946-50...... 355,748 | 27.4 |120, 488 9.3 |235,310 | 18.1 | 15,723 44 527 1.5 |126,898 9.8 
eet ae 416,334 | 28.0 |126, 666 8.5 289,668 | 19.5 | 14,552 35 353 0.8 {128,915 8.7 

ES een 450,739 | 28.0 |131,961 8.2 318,778 | 19.8 | 14,399 32 278 0.6 |132,713 8.3 

EO ae kn Sabet a's 469,093 | 28.3 |136,579 8.2 |3382,514 | 20.1 | 14,517 31 255 0.5 133,186 8.0 

ODS SES. is ees 470,118 | 27.6 |135,201 7.9 |334,917 | 19.7 | 14,178 30 263 0.6 |131,525 rie) 

LOS ERS. Be. 479,275 | 27.5 |139,913 8.0 |339,362 | 19.5 | 13,595 28 263 0.5 |132, 474 7.6 

B960 Foe es sos fees 478,551 | 26.9 |139, 693 7.8 338,858 | 19.1 | 13,077 27 215 0.4 |130,338 7.0 


1 Excess of births over deaths. 


1,000 live births. 


2 Deaths under one year of age. 


5 Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949. 


3 Per 1,000 population. 
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2.—Summary of Principal! Vital Statistics for Incorporated Urban Centres of 16,000 
Population or Over,! Average 1951-55 and 1960 


__ Nors.—Urban centres are designated in this table by the following abbreviations: c.=city, t.=town, vl.= 
village, s.m.=suburban municipality, and d.m.=district municipality. 


Live Births Deaths abides Infant Mortality Marriages? 
Province and wy 
: Ay. Av. Av. Ay. Ay. 
Urban Centre 1951-55 1960 1951-55 1960 1951-55 1960 1951-55 1960 1951-55 1960 


No. No. No. No. No. No. | Rate?| No. | Rate?| No. No. 


Newfoundland— 
@orner Brook; e-. 4.86%. 735 | 1,055 90 131 645 924 33 31 29 211 205 
Nb, CONS) Cas oes 1,878 | 1,979 507 496 | 1,371 | 1,483 40 39 20 692 746 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown, ¢......... 477 419 206 212 271 207 30 13 31 176 170 
Nova Scotia— 
Am hersty2t..c.a..é6'= ae 263 246 109 87 154 159 39 5 20 117 110 
Dartmouth, 454. .aiowee 633 970 103 127 530 843 18 22 23 188 179 
GlacerBay;, €. 5:3. acades - 687 595 220 240 467 355 46 28 47 170 162 
Halifax. Get 2. 2. Sumac. 2,482 | 2,254 725 EAT Nh, Foe | 1507 24 57 25 | 1,183 | 1,086 
New Waterford, t........ 369 362 87 76 282 286 50 11 30 95 91 
Sydneys ©:s.5 4.2. asmees 1,063 930 246 268 817 662 23 16 17 317 253 
SEYUTOs is $25 ts Oe Stes ae 299 311 94 106 205 205 23 12 39 162 143 
New Brunswick— 
Edmundston, ¢........... 398 324 68 68 330 256 36 3 9 107 ve 
Predericton, Goo... 453 496 153 170 300 326 32 4 8 244 235 
Haneaster;'C.\.=/ 52 5 ciate: i 279 oe 83 A, 196 Ae A 14 Fi 7 
Monctony Gi... See. ot. weet 775 | 1,086 218 291 557 795 29 30 28 360 360 
Saint John, @.2. 1. .0eeaa © 1,499 | 1,507 556 598 943 909 27 28 19 548 565 
Quebec— 
Pl at ite. 5 Sane eee's 391 511 58 66 333 445 50 22 43 92 98 
AT VICAR Berar soe oes 389 374 46 52 343 322 43 13 35 70 82 
Cap de la Madeleine, c.... 680 674 127 155 553 519 34 19 28 166 208 
Chieoutinal. BP s)..0.62 ee 1,041 902 197 184 844 718 54 43 48 241 224 
DIOGVALN Cs «fs sartiwmeaminns 265 397 43 77 222 320 23 6 15 25 ay 
Drummondville, c........ 548 690 138 167 410 523 55 27 39 158 220 
(Sranbys Cit. Be Side, «cts 854 851 176 182 678 669 33 26 31 257 259 
Grand Mére} G5... «d+ «see< 406 393 83 80 323 313 38 9 aie 108 93 
a kill Bacar seeas REM aAS Ae ne ee 1,586 | 1,669 413 389 | 1,173 | 1,280 60 46 28 460 424 
Jacques Cartier, c........ 1,051 | 1,214 186 184 865 | 1,030 55 32 26 149 193 
Jolioties Ci 1-2. utes, Mae Hsien < 470 479 164 181 306 298 40 13 27 170 152 
VOR GUICTE,. CF. \cese/e cies 943 918 148 126 795 792 46 27 29 187 194 
M6noparnt, tes cscs henacess 402 307 59 55 343 252 35 7 23 87 83 
Jee hime, iC. sceisac atte aad. 880 234 259 543 621 28 it 13 267 257 
LaSalle: ste. ss ee ee. 480 924 87 168 293 756 27 16 17 77 90 
La Tague; te... essence 2 315 368 65 70 250 298 32 11 30 82 88 
beuzon; C.. 24.25 .beee ees 263 245 79 66 184 179 56 4 16 76 88 
Laval des Rapides, t..... 193 528 41 88 152 440 36 14 27 19 35 
PEvIGNC: 2 . 4.5 bdo e bees 338 333 118 99 220 234 57 11 33 96 97 
Rongueail, ¢432.sc:nee. 6 391 476 106 105 285 371 40 16 34 108 111 
MagGpgs'e...14n ote 404 322 101 79 303 243 36 6 19 105 96 
Montrealc¢. to. eee 27,847 |28,409 | 9,937 | 9,776 {17,910 |18, 633 32 651 23 111,143 |10,661 
Montreal North, t........ 546 | 1,382 107 224 439 | 1,158 42 45 33 99 152 
Mount Royal, t.5...2- 225: 237 258 73 93 164 165 19 6 23 82 162 
Nonandatie..2. tatets me aae:s 366 326 50 53 316 Bs 34 8 25 88 84 
@utrémont, ¢.478 ee. - 302 294 216 266 27 28 24 3 10 325 227 
Pointe aux Trembles, t... 289 603 108 152 181 451 121 6 10 66 96 
Pointe: Claire, t.3..9. sep. 284 468 63 119 221 349 18 7 15 58 84 
QE DECC accterercretttnae 4,316 | 4,026 | 1,630 | 1,535 | 2,686 | 2,491 62 137 34 | 1,756 | 1,633 
RIMOUSKL, bse ee eee 448 479 82 88 366 391 50 10 21 98 95 
ROUVD AC. Aa ated 595 563 100 92 495 471 48 17 30 104 113 
Stes Poyses.. 025. 2s: 304 857 38 102 266 755 2T 17 20 26 67 
St. Hyacinthe, c.......... 543 477 248 253 295 224 32 17 36 212 220 
St. SCAN MCs. 28 eae. 671 750 168 159 503 591 38 24 By) 202 195 
St. JérvOnie. 6... ee eee. 3 596 661 134 163 462 498 49 21 32 199 226 
St. Lambert, Cro.chone << 219 248 82 76 137 167 27 5 21 59 77 
St. Doanrent,clrs..oe meee 886 | 1,159 163 258 723 901 23 13 11 151 229 
St: Michiel: ce. 2+. see: 553 | 2,119 76 193 477 | 1,926 27 49 23 74 164 
Shawinigan, ¢c............. 866 801 179 170 687 631 OL 23 29 242 236 
Shawinigan South, vl..... 311 342 40 53 271 289 32 8 23 62 57 
Sherhbrooke,e; 1.56 seen Ey Gel see 463 477 | 1,288 | 1,244 41 2 ae 537 518 
Silleny 2... bese hoenie 266 223 63 78 203 145 30 2 9 51 82 


1 As at the 1956 Census; residents only. 2 By place of occurrence. 3 Per 1,000 live births. 
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2._Summary of Principal Vital Statistics for Incorporated Urban Centres of 10,000 
Population or Over,! Average 1951-55 and 1960—continued 


Live Births Deaths kare Infant Mortality Marriages? 
Province and ar ta 
’ Av. Av. Av. Av. Av. 
Urban Centre 1951-55 1960 1951-55 1960 | 1951-55 1960 1951-55 1960 1951-55| 1980 


No. No. No. No. No. No. | Rate?| No. | Rate?| No. No. 


Quebec—concluded 
OTOL Chew 28 ee escste Doe's 510 391 137 132 373 259 52 10 26 134 83 

Thetford Mines, c........ 574 636 126 136 448 500 46 15 24 149 145 
Trois Riviéres, c......... 1,440 | 1,501 389 439 | 1,051 | 1,062 46 51 34 433 471 
Walley held, .¢.2.....-.2 25. 725 748 190 192 535 556 47 21 28 219 224 
MORO RING .(..5 6%. o:ac0: pets s 1,807 | 1,715 587 637 | 1,220 | 1,078 22 33 19 704 584 
Victoriaville, t........... 476 547 147 133 329 414 73 17 31 135 162 
WVESERIONNE, Coco. a-e fees 264 209 287 255 —23 —46 30 3 14 451 348 

Ontario— 
BATTIOLG,).. veidelnas ohh nee 432 588 137 167 295 421 25 13 22 184 188 
Belleville;.c.) f....... 82. . 540 820 195 260 345 560 29 21 26 254 251 
Brampton, te...%<. si. oes 254 474 94 104 160 370 28 12 25 114 118 
Brantlord) Ca... tea. sere 989 | 1,213 409 501 580 712 28 24 20 458 513 
IBTOCK Ville, Gissiae em acts oes 308 404 145 161 163 243 40 12 30 148 143 
Chatham, ¢ 569 825 223 317 346 508 31 24 29 298 264 
Gornwall, Cs). fee was Sees 507 | 1,298 166 339 341 959 32 38 29 247 331 
Eastview, t 619 | 1,068 91 114 528 954 34 21 20 146 161 
Porest, Hall! wvilsl 2... fae. 232 233 107 172 125 61 15 7 30 27 8 
Fort William, €.........¢..< 991 | 1,085 319 347 672 738 7A! 25 23 411 359 
MEANG S 0d ye bien no nse e.8 494 631 200 236 294 395 22 15 24 213 205 
GRETA OR Sane Grneiies 775 | 1,082 309 357 466 725 30 29 ot 339 337 
TiamnlGONs.C.5.006so2 anes 5,682 | 6,820 | 2,014 | 2,298 | 3,668 | 4,522 28 127 19 | 2,545 | 2,302 
WGENOLAS Gs 1g ee csieta tees 255 284 74 119 181 165 26 15 53 110 92 
WINCStON Chee oes teas 1,182 | 1,425 448 512 734 913 31 33 23 474 484 
Heitichener, Ce.2.% eat ose 1,437 | 1,924 405 556 | 1,032 | 1,368 21 42 22 617 627 
Resswe nd... 5 8)..5 4. BA. 288 260 101 137 187 123 18 8 31 100 76 
Mansy s bs .25 os assists Be ws 228 260 129 133 99 127 37 6 23 116 103 
PFOHGOTIMC’..... 5 Pie ee ciclo ties. 2,428 | 2,664 | 1,074 | 1,129 | 1,354 | 1,535 26 74 28 | 1,206 | 1,249 
Long Branch, vl.......... 251 34 87 199 255 21 4 12 116 91 
PPTVECO MGs ajo eas. Aoeee = 308 511 107 113 201 398 18 15 29 146 167 
New Toronto, t.......... 233 387 81 88 152 299 13 7 18 114 50 
Niagara Falls, c.......... 595 516 233 246 362 270 30 17 33 488 381 
North Bay, Css. dass 558 776 182 196 376 580 32 18 23 281 284 
Orly G0. Sh aedare vin ate aot 375 394 134 143 241 251 34 8 20 146 163 
WOSDAWARC. i device cee taas 1,239 | 1,759 325 396 914 | 1,363 30 43 24 449 487 
Chiba waest een duc. tate 5,325 | 6,310 | 2,006 | 2,245 | 3,319 | 4,065 31 133 21 | 2,130 | 2,082 
Owen Sound, ¢............ 412 385 187 202 225 183 32 10 26 195 167 
PEMIDTOKG, GF Ftc oqcee te 430 598 129 147 301 451 47 10 17 176 193 
Peter borout hy, Caos,» sasejace 1,104 | 1,200 349 423 755 771 25 25 21 380 389 
Port: Arthur, G..i0<..c-ann 956 | 1,066 347 405 609 661 25 18 17 389 384 
Pork Colborne, Gscen + 2.0.0 360 382 101 100 259 282 32 9 24 131 138 
Herversrdes Goes wessAiek 336 472 72 89 264 383 22 6 13 63 59 
St. Catharines, c......... 903 831 369 463 534 368 23 15 18 582 514 
fabs: MMOIMMAS, Cs. as-<0.0-0-410 100 405 444 233 233 172 211 24 5 11 200 214 
Sarnia Sens. sat Pee oO. 1,188 | 1,393 291 344 897 | 1,049 32 26 19 365 347 
Sault Ste. Marie, c........ 1,014 | 1,202 292 343 722 859 25 32 27 448 547 
Stratford, c 28 4 9 161 169 
Sudbury, c... 34 67 26 660 785 
Timmins, t 38 28 36 271 256 
PICOULO, Citearcs oy ocievs hens « 2 25 353 22 |11,705 {11,107 
Mtrenton) bt, kia. as NE 32 14 31 134 124 
WAbCEIOONC.1 > wis cide ape. ste.3 2 18 13 26 127 110 
Rpernencds Chl. Gece es ert. 23 9 25 294 279 
Mandsor,'Grszi vets .|. acne Ms 30 59 23 | 1,585 | 1,171 
MVQOUStOCK,, Ges o.c/oie.0 6c8 sms 390 514 167 226 223 288 19 16 31 175 162 

Manitoba— 
PEON, Carly, or siesep0s0'nioSus.6 eas 555 667 201 261 354 406 26 15 22 287 237 
Bin lon ts ys ble ete eee 367 280 47 46 320 234 27 7 25 90 78 
Hort Garty,, 8.WMcerapre far Re 432 = 88 aS 344 ae 8 19 oe 71 
Kildonan East, c......... i. 707 ip 139 te 568 52 11 16 110 
Kildonan West, s.m....... Fe 432 es 103 ct 329 3% 5 12 ze 67 
Portage la Prairie, c...... 263 290 93 103 170 287 EM! 11 28 129 112 
Dun OMUACE, C..6 one cess a 753 | 1,094 209 320 544 774 27 30 27 280 283 
Bay PAINOS (Co. cree ee aa Es 737 Ve 239 oh 498 + 20 27 ae 209 
Bie Vitaly 6.m..'.0. 0 bobkc.. a. 613 we 167 AG 446 - 13 21 As 133 
Manniper wes. cats abcllless oa 5,766 | 6,359 | 2,408 | 2,747 | 3,358 | 3,612 26 167 26 ' 3,350 | 2,805 


1 As at the 1956 Census; residents only. 2 By place of occurrence. 3 Per 1,000 live births. 
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2.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics for Incorporated Urban Centres of 10,000 
Population or Over,! Average 1951-55 and 1960—concluded 


Live Births Deaths oe Infant Mortality Marriages? 
Province and 

Av. Ay. Av. Ay. Ay. 
Urban Centre 1951-55 1960 1951-55 1960 1951-55 1960 1951-55 1960 1951-55 1960 


No. No. No. No. No. No. | Rate?| No. | Rate?| No. No. 


Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jaw; ¢:his... cee 774 886 287 340 487 546 27 16 18 365 290 
Prince Albert, i¢...... se. 558 717 133 182 425 535 29 15 21 279 267 
RODIN ANICH et sfelen: sie tera Mere 2,143 | 3,201 589 736 | 1,554 | 2,465 23 92 29 | 1,039 | 1,001 
Saskatoon Csaaecnee dae 1,811 | 2,785 529 716 | 1,282 | 2,069 28 54 19 872 875 
Swift Current, c.......... 275 364 77 98 198 266 33 9 25 133 131 

Alberta— 
Caledryy Cr ences anes 4,462 | 7,675 | 1,804 | 1,780 | 3,158 | 5,945 27 168 22 | 2,015 | 2,248 
Bic OnUOn, (Cane eeiae rae 6,481 | 8,860 | 1,346 | 1,767 | 5,135 | 7,098 28 204 23 |, 2,823 ales sla? 
Jasper Place; ites... 442 | 1,155 31 101 405 | 1,054 18 19 16 16 2D 
Wethbridse, €: fa. oe ten 816 921 195 305 621 616 25 23 25 406 372 
Medicine Hat, c¢.......... 464 596 173 231 291 365 20 22 37 283 261 
ed Deer} cease os eee 358 621 73 122 285 499 23 20 32 173 231 

British Columbia— 
Burnabyeid sme... wervctete ate 2,327 i. 749 rs 1,578 - 30 i) > 2 5. afd 479 
Chilliwack, d.m. € ie 458 x 127 a 331 ie il 24 Ae 130 
Coquitlam, d.m..... : ae 768 as 118 a 650 eh 13 ays iS 70 
Hisquinnalit. Ginos. o.cb ces ae 339 £8 95 Be 244 4s 6 18 a 101 
Ihangléyerdmisak . occas ent 306 i 142 PA 164 Pi 9 29 #4 56 
Maple Ridge, d.m........ oe 373 an 159 2 214 & 7 19 Se 67 
Mats qut,sdim.ss.. 5. ass ig 340 3 108 an 232 re 8 24 ” 75 
INanaimO, Cs. fees. ce dere 331 437 151 167 180 270 25 13 30 208 194 
New Westminster, c...... 584 588 272 345 312 243 19 6 10 574 485 
North Vancouver, c...... 647 662 190 201 457 461 19 13 20 152 149 
North Vancouver, d.m.... ei 972 Ee 206 45 766 Bp 13 13 ei 101 
Oak™Bay, dis. cite = 182 ik 216 ig —34 Xs 6 33 oe 62 
Rentieton;@: 5: aes ccts fee 247 259 89 121 158 138 32 3 12 107 100 
Port “Alberniy Gas. .crses 255 340 56 69 199 271 25 8 24 92 86 
Prince George, ¢.......... 370 639 69 86 301 553 33 14 22 154 200 
Prince Rupert, c.......... 302 384 95 94 207 290 41 15 39 135 112 
Richmond, dems. . sdeeses ve 1,321 @ 214 oe 1,107 he 24 18 te 126 
Saanich. jes <<< tos. A) 1,022 xs 414 a, 608 Re 22 22 a 129 
SULTCY:; MOTs epee e:5 cetera: = 1,998 3 467 4 1,531 x 37 19 ca 201 
rail O28 sch kab ostoees 380 293 74 70 306 223 21 4 14 115 92 
WancouviersChinien.. 1 eit. 7,738 | 8,142 | 4,223 | 4,798 | 3,515 | 3,349 22 167 21 | 4,587 | 4,047 
SVACTOLIAIIC:. 4 aves = + eines s 1,159 | 1,128 768 888 391 235 21 27 24 7717 637 
West Vancouver, d.m..... os 429 g 190 AP 239 & 9 21 ob, 127 

1 As at the 1956 Census; residents only. 2 By place of occurrence. 3 Per 1,000 live births. 


Section 2.—Births* 


The Canadian birth rate in 1921 was 29 per 1,000 population. As a rate of 35 is 
very high for countries of modern western civilization, the Canadian rate had probably 
not fallen far, nor for long, before 1921. It fell continuously until 1937 when it reached 
a low of 20.1 but, as a result of economic recovery and the War, it rose to 21.6 in 1940, 
24.3 in 1945 and 28.9 in 1947, the highest since 1921. From 1948 to 1959 it fluctuated 
between 27.1 and 28.5 but in 1960 stood at 26.9, the lowest since 1946. 


The birth rates in most provinces followed similar trends but there were some regional 
differences in the birth rate pattern in recent years. Although all provinces had record 
high rates immediately following World War II, average birth rates in Ontario and the 
western provinces were higher during 1951-55 than for the 1946-50 period, while those 
for Quebec and the Maritimes were lower. In fact, Ontario, British Columbia and 
Alberta had record high crude birth rates during the 1956-59 period. However, all pro- 
vincial birth rates declined or remained stationary between 1959 and 1960. 

* Unless otherwise indicated, ‘‘births’’ in this Section refers to infants born alive; stillbirths are dealt with 


under a separate heading on p. 194 and under multiple births on p. 190, For international comparisons, see 
Section 7, pp. 214-215. 
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VITAL STATISTICS RATES, 1921-60 
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It is often assumed that the Province of Quebec has the highest birth rate in Canada, 
but Table 1 shows that since the late 1930’s or early 1940’s Newfoundland and, in some 
years, New Brunswick have had higher rates than Quebec. In 1960, Newfoundland had 
a crude rate of 33.1 followed by Alberta with a rate of 30.4, New Brunswick with 27.2 and 
Quebec with 27.0; British Columbia and Manitoba had the lowest rates at 25.0 and 25.8, 
respectively. 

It should be noted, however, that these crude rates are based on total population and 
therefore do not reflect the fertility of the women who are of reproductive age in the dif- 
ferent provinces (see pp. 190-191). A more accurate measure of fertility is the rate based 
on the number of married women in the population in the main reproductive ages, 15 to 
44 years. The numbers of children born in 1958, 1959 and 1960 to every 1,000 married 
women in this age group were as follows:— 


Province 1958 1959 1960 Province 1958 1959 1960 
Prince Edward Island.... 214 221 223 Saskatchewan.,.......... 188 190 189 
Nova Scotia 189 190 191 PANLDOEUAE. Vc eUitia sion wiekeastete == 194 194 194 
New Brunswick. nee alo 213 210 British Columbia......... 163 163 162 
Quebec......... se 212 209 199 = = ra 
CONES Chis = a a eR 166 167 167 (OANTAIDALE a crstaleycrexeracntcte 184 185 182 


MIATIUODA, chan eth. bees 168 175 177 = =— ——— 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Territories for which data are not available. 
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On this basis, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Quebec, in that. order, 
had the highest fertility rates and British Columbia and Ontario the lowest. 


Also contrary to popular impression, since 1953 more babies were born each year in 
Oatario than in the Province of Quebec; in 1960, 159,245 babies were born to Ontario 
mothers as compared with 137,850 to Quebec mothers. Altogether, 478,551 children 
were born in Canada in 1960, a slight decline from the record 479,275 born in 1959. 


Sex of Live Births.—Wherever birth statistics have been collected they have shown 
an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this excess has yet 
been given. Nevertheless it is so much an accepted statistical fact that a proper ratio 
of male to female births has become one of the criteria of complete registration. The 
number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada has averaged around 1,057 since 
the middle 1930’s. Provincial sex ratios vary much more widely because of the relatively 
small number of births involved—the smaller the total number of births, the greater the 
chance of wide sex-ratio variations from year to year. Another commonly acknowledged 
fact in many countries—although there is no generally accepted explanation for it—is that 
the male ratio appears to rise during or shortly after major wars. This seems to have 
happened in Canada between 1942 and 1945 when the ratio rose to an average of 1,064 
during these four years as compared with averages of 1,054 between 1931-41 and 1,057 
since 1946. 


3.—Sex Ratios of Live Births, 1941-60 


; Reo ies for Newfoundland are included from 1949 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
rom A 


Males Males 
Year Males Females to 1,000 Year Males Females to 1,000 
Females Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1QAT Se Pete strc 131,175 124, 142 LOB 71Gb ies concent 195,918 185,174 1,058 
1942) is ee 5 ds crane 140, 584 131,729 WOGT MYLO So etete.>.cuetetata <7. 208, 070 195, 489 1,064 
W948 ee os oa vetne 145,725 137, 855 TSOBT ga LO535. «setae < orareceore 214, 423 203, 461 1,054 
LOA 4s 5 dare ctantseiele's 146, 652 137, 568 DOGG RM LOD 4 veces ciaraeeteete = 224, 168 212,030 1,057 
1045 eerestes 148, 912 139, 818 1065. LOSS cagementrsiercaes 227,382 215,555 1,055 
1946 ee. a aacstes 169, 945 160, 787 OS Tee G5 Gtr eres etecerels 231, 697 219, 042 1,058 
Loa emtinone setae 183, 973 175, 121 TODLM 95 Zev ees 2 veceres 241,073 228,020 1,057 
194G ranches ress 178, 123 169, 184 HOSS 1908 aes mets chest: 241,675 228, 443 1,058 
TOA ete es seater 188, 339 177, 800 W059" 19592 tee tiee ees 246,073 233, 202 1,055 
1950 esate eo eee 191,413 180, 596 1S 060 M1960". eee carne 246, 029 232,522 1,058 


Hospitalized Births.—In 1960 over 94 p.c. of all Canadian births occurred in hospital 
as compared with 87 p.c. in 1955. Table 4 shows the rise in hospitalized births in each 
province since 1931. Before the initiation in 1958 of the federal-provincial hospital 
insurance programs—in which all provinces except Quebec were participating in 1960— 
there were rather wide variations among the provinces in percentages of hospitalized 
births. Such variations were caused by the existence of prepaid or provincially sponsored 
hospital, maternity or medical care plans in some provinces, the unavailability of hospital 
facilities in others—particularly in remote rural areas—and preference for home delivery 
in some local areas. Although some variation still exists, the operation of the hospital 
insurance program has probably been responsible for the noticeable increases in hospitalized 
births in provinces that previously had lower proportions, for example in New Brunswick 
where the hospital insurance plan was put into effect on July 1, 1959, 
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4.—Percentages of Live Births Hospitalized, by Province, 1931-60 

Year P.E.1.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T.|lCanadal 
pec Dec. Dice p.c pre: pes p.c p.c. psec. pre. pc. p.c 
URS Se, ee ee 11.2 19.0 12.1 1.3 38.2 43.6 32.0 47.8 65.0 26.8 
LSU serene cheater a ayaa) 50.4 30.8 17.6 67.5 73.6 63.2 Llbeall 87.3 st ss 48.9 
HOS ecwse Shieh <8 88.3 87.2 70.7 53.0 9301 93.1 95.2 93.6 97.3 87.4 32.8 79.1 
1h ae ee 93.6 93.3 83.4 66.6 96.7 95.6 97.7 95.0 98.1 89.3 45.5 86.5 
iS ae ore 95.2 93.9 84.7 V1.2 97.3 95.8 97.6 96.6 98.3 87.7 44.6 88.4 
i ae ae 96.7 | 95.1] 86.8] 75.6] 97.9] 96.4] 98.3] 97.5] 98.5] 91.3 38.6 90.2 
Coe rere eae 99.0 96.2 88.5 79.3 98.0 96.8 98.5 97.7 98.5 92.6 42.1 91.7 
WOOO Sek fears <.s 99.2 98.0 93.5 82.3 98.6 97.4 98.5 98.0 98.6 88.6 45.7 93.1 
WG Wiehe are testa sca 99.4] 98.6] 97.7 | 85.2] 99.0] 98.0] 99.0] 98.5] 98.8] 93.3 Bled, 94.6 


1 Excludes Newfoundland for which data are not available. 


Births in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 184-186, shows the number of births in 
1960, as compared with the average for 1951-55, to mothers residing in each urban centre 
of 10,000 population or over. 


Illegitimacy.*—In 1960, over 4 p.c. of the live births in Canada were illegitimate. 
This percentage is low compared with that of many countries of the world. 


* The term “‘illegitimate’’, for statistical purposes, does not refer to births conceived out of wedlock but to 
those in which parents reported themselves as not having been married to each other at the time of birth or regis- 
tration and, in Ontario, those in which the marital status of the mother was reported as “‘single’’. 


5.—llegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Province, 1941-60 


Year Nfid.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.||\Canada1 
Inteqitmatse Live Birrres 
No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Av. 1941-45.} 406 107 | 1,074 591 | 3,003 | 3,751 597 673 852 889 #8 ne 11,536 
“1946-50. 441 152 | 1,244 754 | 3,382 | 4,256 766 914 | 1,202 | 1,516 he A 14,375 
“ 1951-55.| 426 139 | 1,082 659 | 4,086 | 4,065 969 | 1,044 | 1,481 | 1,898 53 50 15,951 
UGS Oise aes 529 154 | 1,194 688 | 4,454 | 4,415 | 1,002 | 1,058 | 1,674 | 2,207 60 75 17,510 
1957... 635 142 | 1,168 711 | 4,506 | 4,796 | 1,070 | 1,168 | 1,810 | 2,473 63 87 18, 629 
BOA thes: 5s 592 131 | 1,165 698 | 4,625 | 4,907 | 1,176 | 1,138 | 1,896 | 2,515 75 108 19,027 
ONS ages eae 550 140 | 1,230 708 | 4,888 | 5,218 | 1,226 | 1,282 | 2,128 | 2,658 76 117 20,221 
SOO Ate. . 626 126 | 1,249 632 | 4,902 | 5,119 | 1,356 | 1,326 | 2,197 | 2,673 84 123 20,413 
PercentaGes or Totat Live Birtus 
Av. 1941-45.] 4.4 4.9 Teak 4.5 3.1 4.8 3.8 3.6 4.5 5.0 as 4,2 
“ 1946-50.) 3.6 5.3 6.9 4.5 2.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.9 5.9 ke aut 4.1 
ee 1951-55, | 3.2 ‘sai! 5.9 4.0 Bar) 38.2 4.5 4.4 4.8 6.1 12.9 7.5 3.8 
HOD Dns Sessa. 3.6 5.8 6.2 4,2 see Beil 4.6 4.4 4.8 Gokul 1285 9.6 3.9 
BOO Arar 2+ 4.1 6.3 6.0 4.2 3.2 res 4.8 4.9 isSeyat 6.4 12.8 9.7 4.0 
ROSSA... S502 4.0 5.1 6.2 4.3 323 3.2 5.4 4.8 pul 6.4 15.9 11.4 4.0 
BGO! sca As 3.7 bal 6.5 4.3 3.4 HAG) 5.4 5.3 5.6 6.6 14.2 11.8 4.2 
BAGO Roe. ©. 4.1 4.6 6.5 3.9 3.6 Bide] 5.8 5.5 5.6 Shad 15.6 11.2 4.3 


‘ 1 Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949, and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
Tom 1951. 
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Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 90 in Canada results in the 
birth of more than one child as compared with one in 85 several years ago—in other words, 
the chances of a confinement resulting in the birth of more than one child are fewer now 
than formerly. However, in 1960 there were two sets of quadruplets born in Canada, 
the first since 1957. Other facts illustrated by Table 6 are that the proportion of still- 
births is higher among multiple than among single births and is about twice as high for 
twins and between three and five times as high for triplets. 


6.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1957-60 


Numbers Percentages 
Confinements and Births 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Confinements.................... 470,651 | 471,486 | 480,524 | 479,786 | 100.0 | 100.0) 100.0] 100.0 
Bitigle.wet tcc Peels ete 465,423 | 466,065 | 475,266 | 474,613 98.9 98.9 98.9 98.9 
AWAM's Ware stsrcyarstom locale ee eet 5,178 5,334 5, 205 5,112 Lal Arh i el 
SEriplets rac caste meee ee eee 49 37 53 hl 3 ae oa 
Quadiupletscs cms cena ees 1 “= — 2 -- — — -- 
BaP GDS 5 ooos.00 sisrccre atten. cet ros 475,930 | 476,844 | 485,835 | 485,022 | 100.0 | 100.06 | 100.0) 100.0 
Single— 
TVG sos sver cra Rerstecsearate pak ain tcststazoce 458,859 | 459,652 | 469,022 | 468,469 98.6 98.6 98.7 98.7 
La Ull steven een maen ds eon Ic COn 6,564 6,413 6, 244 6,144 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.3 
Twin— 
LAV Coit). 5 eG jcieei cite tals ea eae 10,093 10,360 10,110 9,907 97.5 97.1 97.1 96.9 
Sut bleyore as panaqnonconauamaoondoc 263 308 300 317 2.5 2.9 2.9 3.1 
Triplet— 
did) ADORE OCAA TT oo ccdmann doc 137 106 143 168 93.2 95.5 89.9 94.9 
BEULD ORI celta ie/-seleteck tastes op foe 10 5 16 9 6.8 4.5 10.1 5.1 
Quadruplet— 
TEA VG crags shes hh nny, «alors ieee ee ote ts 4 a =: 7 |} 100.0 — =< 87.5 
Stillborn largess mere ete ee — =s = 1 = = = 12.5 
Totals, Live Births....... 469,093 | 470,118 | 479,275 | 478,551 98.6 98.6 98.6 98.7 
Totals, Stiilborn......... 6,837 6,726 6,560 6,471 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.3 


Fertility Rates.—The sex and age composition of a population is obviously an 
important factor in determining crude* birth, marriage and death rates. Since more 
than 99 p.c. of the children born each year are to women between the ages of 15 and 50, 
variations in the proportion of women of these ages to the total population will, of course, 


* A crude rate is one based on the total population. 
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cause variations in the crude birth rate of different countries—or regions within a country 
--even though the actual rates of reproduction or ‘fertility’ of the women in these age 
groups in each country or region are identical. 


In order to eliminate such age-sex differences in populations and to obtain a more 
accurate measure of actual fertility among women in the reproductive period, it is con- 
ventional practice to calculate what are termed age-specific fertility rates, i.e., the number 
of infants born annually to every 1,000 women in each of the reproductive age periods. 
Table 7 indicates that in 1960 women in their 20’s were the most reproductive; that, on 
the average, for every 1,000 women between the ages of 20 and 25, 229 infants were born 
in 1960 or, expressed another way, about one woman out of four in that age group gave 
birth to a live-born infant during the year. 


7.—Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women, by Age Group, 1941-60 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941-49) 


Age Group Gress 

Repro- 

Year duction 

Rate 
15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 

30.7 138.4 159.8 122.3 80.0 31.6 3.0 1.377 
32.0 145.1 168.7 128.0 83.0 BAS 3.6 1.434 
2a 146.8 175.4 181.9 86.5 31.9 3.5 1.478 
Sis 143.3 168.7 124.1 88.1 33.0 3.4 1.457 
S16 143.3 168.8 134.3 90.3 33.5 337 1.462 
36.5 169.6 191.4 146.0 93.1 34.5 3.8 1,640 
42.6 189.1 206.4 150.5 93.1 34.1 eine ipsa 
43.2 181.1 197.6 141.4 89.0 32.6 360 1.676 
45.2 181.5 201.2 139.7 88.8 31.5 3.2 1.678 
46.0 181.3 200.6 141.3 87.9 30.8 3.0 1.678 
48.1 188.7 198.8 144.5 86.5 30.9 3,1 1.701 
50.4 201.0 205.2 150.7 87.4 30.7 2.8 1.763 
52.0 208.2 208.4 153.2 88.1 31.2 2.9 1.812 
54.3 217.4 213.2 156.5 88.5 32.4 Brie 1.861 
54.2 218.3 215.1 153.8 89.8 SH 83 2.9 1.863 
55.9 22253 220.1 150.3 89.6 30.8 2.9 1.874 
60.3 226.4 225.0 149.6 91.4 30.6 2.8 1.910 
59.5 225.0 224.7 148.0 88.9 28.7 257 1.890 
60.6 231.2 228.5 148.0 88.9 28.2 at 1.917 
59.9 229.2 227.1 146.9 86.4 28.1 2.4 1.896 


A still more accurate measure of fertility would be portrayed by what are termed 
age-marital specific rates, i.e., similar rates for married women in each age group. However, 
these are more difficult to obtain since the number of married women in the population 
of each age is generally known only at the time of a national census, whereas the numbers 
of total women can be estimated much more easily between census periods. 


Another measure of fertility in a country is obtainable from reproduction rates. The 
gross reproduction rates shown in Table 7 indicate the average number of female children 
born each year to each woman living through the child-bearing ages. In other words, 
this figure represents the average number of females that would be born to each woman 
who lived to age 50 if the fertility rates of the given year remained unchanged during her 
child-bearing period. A gross reproduction rate of one indicates that, on the basis of current 
fertility and without making any allowance for mortality among mothers during their 
child-bearing years, the present generation of child-bearing women would exactly maintain 
itself. Canada has always had one of the highest gross reproduction rates among the 
industrialized countries of the world. Even during the period of low birth rates in the 
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1930’s the rate varied between 1.3 and 1.5 and since World War II has ranged between 
1.7 and almost 2.0; in 1960 the rate stood at 1.896, almost double the number required 
for the population to replace itself. With minor exceptions, provincial reproduction rates 
are also well above the replacement level. 


Age of Parents.—Age of parents is an important variable in any analysis of birth 
statistics. The distribution of legitimate and illegitimate live births by age of the parents 
is given in Table 8, as well as the average age of parents. 


Over 7 p.c. of the legitimate children born in 1960 were born to mothers under 20 
years of age, in over one-third of the births the mother was under 25 years, and in almost 
two-thirds, under 30 years; in one out of six births the father was under 25 years of age, 
and in almost 48 p.c. of all births the father was under 30 years. On the other hand, 
over one-third (37.8 p.c.) of the illegitimate infants born were born to mothers under 20 
years of age and an additional one-third to mothers under 25 years. The average age of 
all the married mothers to whom a child was born in 1960 was slightly over 28, and of the 
fathers 31.4 years; ten years ago the average ages of the parents were 28.4 and 32.1, and 
thirty years ago 29.2 and 33.6, respectively. 


8.—Live Births, by Age of Parents, 1960 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Legitimate Illegitimate 
Age Group 
Fathers Mothers Mothers 
No. p.c. No. D:Cs No. p.c. 
Wm der 20 ears .rpaeerrcceeniecchiereninecer 4,610 1.0 31,814 72 ieee 37.8 
Ph ee an eee st OS OTe Coe OAS 74,329 16.8 127,832 28.8 6,359 33.0 
PAS” Eel de Ser Se Acre SAMIR aA cE 132,931 30.1 128,034 28.9 2,860 14.9 
BO ma TOA MS orc aera plateveinisiese v/stehatevaiy oeraee 109, 556 24.8 88,771 20.0 1,585 8.0 
Bc Ce a RTE Sees | APRCEI ck ois SeRaeG 68, 536 15.5 50, 856 1155 931 4.8 
A eA Se ees. Tete He Sere as Ps ts 33, 080 %.5 15,015 3.4 272 1.4 
A eA oi ota lan lets svete eielainid Pappressio sraveteie 13,173 3.0 1,109 0.3 15 0.1 
OUKVAaTS OL OVEF: un 5 te de sile oo seater a 5, 426 1.2 15 -- 1 -- 
Totals, Stated Ages.............. 441, 641 100.0 443,446 100.0 19, 248 100.6 
Alves not. stated’ ft+.").. fea tee tthe e ole ee oh 1,950 aad 145 BS 539 
Totals, All Ages.................. 443,591 109.0 443,591 100.0 19,787 100.0 
Average ages.) ere ee. eae tree cos eee 31.4 28.1 23.7 


Order of Birth.—Table 9 shows the order of birth of all live-born infants in 1960 
according to age of the mother. As would be expected, 28,672 or three out of every four 
of the 39,089 infants born to mothers under 20 years of age were first children, whereas 
almost six out of every ten of the children born to mothers of 20-24 years were second or 
later children. This is a reflection of the earlier marriages and heavy fertility of recent 
years. In 1960, 210 infants were born to mothers who had not yet reached their 15th 
birthday. 
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9.— Order of Birth of Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 1960 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Age of Mother 


Deder of pantie 
irt 45 Age 
of Child | Under) 3519 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-30 | 40-44 | or | Not Fee nee 
Over | Stated Bes” |) “Lota 
No. No. No No No. No. No No. No. No. 
Ist child...... 208 | 28,464 | 55,210 | 24,327 | 8,740] 3,251 721 55 525 [121,501 || 26.2 
iG ae 2| 8,500 | 43,752 | 34,828 | 15,087 | 5,430] 1,019 47 58 |108,723 || 23.5 
cee = 1,671 | 22,202 | 30,697 | 19,216 | 7,954] 1,594 82 26 | 83,442 | 18.0 
Terese SET os 221} 8,755 | 19,351 | 16,245 | 8,281] 1,871 95 18 | 54,837 || 11.8 
Brose SE = 19} 3,039 | 10,823 | 10,893 | 6,919 | 1,802 100 9 | 33,6041 7.3 
phere Foe. = 4 903 | 5,687 | 7,423 | 5,416 | 1,590 106 7 | 21,136] 4.6 
Sern. ...... = = 260 | 2,908) 4,766] 3,927] 1,317 107 5 | 13,290] 2.9 
Rohe ee es = = 54| 1,366 | 3,233] 2,987] 1,139 95 3leeSeS7ialli a aleo 
Der oe ae = = 10 571 | 2,098 | 2,316 933 88 5| 6,021) 1.3 
i Mie ee — = 4 212 | 1,323] 1,641 768 69 2| 4,019} 0.9 
“5 a ee aie = = = 81 677 | 1,260 674 68 4| 2,76411 0.6 
Meigth 66k .. 5... = = 1 31 308 918 531 60 2| 1,851) 0.4 
MP 3tlie Sands... = = — 8 173 606 495 44 1] 1,257] 0.3 
ett he sue... = _— = 2 62 424 299 28 1 816 | 0.2 
MTB Me 8 ora = = = 1 37 231 229 290 5271 0.1 
ick La or — = = 1 18 123 167 7 336 1 0.1 
Meigen. “sits... - _ ae —_ _ 3 55 94 12 — 164 -- 
asthe e-e. = — = = 3 26 52 iG || = gif} -- 
1 —_ —_ _ _ i 14 37 4 —_— 56 -- 
20th or over..... _ —_ _ _— —_ 8 25 14 _ 47 -- 
Not stated...... — _ 1 — — _ — —_ 18 19 -- 
| Totals...... 210 | 38,879 134,191 |130,894 | 90,306 | 51,787 | 15,287 1,140 684 |463,378 || 100.0 
» 
Table 10 summarizes the pattern of family formation since 1941. The results of the 


immediate postwar ‘baby boom’ are obvious—57.9 p.c. of the infants born in 1947 were 
first or second children while fewer than half of the 1960 babies were first or second 
~ children. 


10.—Percentage Distribution of Legitimate Live Births, by Order of Birth, 1941-60 
' (Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941-49) 


4th and 
Year 1st Child | 2nd Child | 3rd Child Later Total 
Children 

EERO PER IEE of o.5's0's a'0'e's wiereitio e's 0's ayoles afe.s.e,0 MINER 32.7 21:8 13.5 32.0 100.0 
PU SMMME cin SMa is cicc a Soak cis ioe orep CURR COTTON ES 32.8 2358 13.4 30.6 100.0 
BUSI, oO. Glo sac.) cue eles tunis 0/6 « Geiesraniae «ees 32.2 23.7 14.2 29.9 100.0 
MOEA Steeles edee vib eoes tomeeadaen is wa tewdes 30.0 24.2 14.9 30.9 100.0 
SPADE an aie eioly s bone waheye es ciche & ctelaress elepessisistaciae 28.9 24.3 15.4 31.4 100.0 
ELT Ae On a Ra ioe A wales Bltele tendo alle aaleroloialene ciate 31.0 24.8 15.2 29.0 100.0 
SSS TO Bean: Bal tans Stith bo, ala lays a teyake file: ss slp stole retard 33.0 24.9 15.0 27.2 100.0 
RANT oe ctvigsce7a s oteraicthe eis rionctcis.ercse vt. wettidiecs 29.6 26.0 15.9 28.5 100.0 
HAD Meets orto iced Rise Scie SEAR idee sted 27.8 26.6 16.8 28.8 100.0 
oe oc: ae a theo nites sidevcisteicebeieetebsatere 26.7 26.2 17.4 29.6 100.0 

} 
ema ec ge tee LENSE Meee sacle recite haae 26.7 25.8 17.6 29.9 100.0 
Eee ead BE, boo Sobiic). La2bh 8 Bicldt bb ale clas 26.9 24.8 17.9 30.3 100.0 
MRM ee iareccr fee oisbs oesic's + hn'ejersiniajere vie bisveoceie oa Sokare 26.5 25.0 18.0 30.6 100.0 
SE ee. SARE SL sh dele dictions ob stolen Modshrias 26.1 24.6 18.0 31.2 100.0 
AEN Mate oy ia cls orafacote sservicloyatuis sia trove atessessioie' steps 25.5 24.4 18.2 31.9 100.0 
LT audi Ae eee BEI RS ak 25.2 24.3 18.3 32.2 100.0 
Ee cst PE STE ORS. OA LT ete 25.6 23.9 18.3 32.2 100.0 
OIE + on BROS QRS BE PO EGE SEE re Ses 25.4 23.8 18.2 32.6 100.0 
een at Tk, orlckk cece caserteree: « 24.8 24.0 18.2 32.9 100.0 
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Stillbirths.*—The 6,471 stillbirths in 1960 represented a ratio of 13.5 for every 
1,000 foetuses born alive. As is evident from Table 11, the stillbirth rate has been de- 
creasing steadily and has been cut by more than half over the past quarter-century. 
Although the variations between provincial rates have never been wide, rates in some 
provinces have been reduced more than in others. The stillbirth rate among unmarried 
mothers has been consistently higher than that among married mothers, but the difference 
has been narrowing in recent years; in 1959, for example, the rate for unmarried mothers 
was actually lower than that for married mothers, but this was reversed again in 1960. 


*Although there are at present some provincial differences in the requirements for compulsory registration of 
stillbirths (i.e., with respect to minimum gestational age-limits and specific criteria of life), stillbirths, as referred 
to here, may be summarized as including ‘‘foetuses of 28 or more weeks of gestation, which did not show any sign 
of life’. 


11.—Stilibirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Province, 1941-60 


Born to 


Born to All Mothers Unmarried 
Mothers! 
Year = — = — 

N. Cant P.C: 

Nfld.|/P.E.1.) N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C. | Yukon} W. No. of 

mp | ada? 
| Total 
STILLBIRTHS 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No 
Av.1941-45 | 191 50 | 388 | 295 | 2,786) 1,988) 345 | 348 | 327] 309 1 6 | 6,845 |} 355 | 5.20 
“ 1946-50 | 215 54 | 358 | 320 | 2,898 | 2,020; 349 | 350) 3885} 352 2 8 | 7,187]| 348 | 4.85 
“ 1951-55 222 52 337 291 | 2,705 | 2,017 | 336 313 425 374 6 11 | 7,088 || 316 | 4.60 
L956 an eerie 260 51 | 337] 381 | 2,584) 1,969} 316 | 291 |) 409] 413 4 11 | 6,976) 311 | 4.63 
NOB Zit pees 259 46 | 325 | 252 | 2,551] 1,999] 302 | 280] 385 | 422 5 11 | 6,837) 299 | 4.55 
A958 eer aee 267 42 319 254 | 2,424) 2,017] 309 270 395 414 5 10 | 6,726) 286 | 4.43 
195 Omens 307 54 | 261 | 252 | 2,824] 2,016} 299 | 247 | 376] 404 6 14 | 6,560) 237 | 3.79 
LOGO Rese: 275 36 | 279 | 246 | 2,346] 1,960} 279 | 221 | 373] 487 7 12 | 6,471] 320 | 5.16 
Rate ~ 
per 1,000 
Rates per 1,000 Live Brrrus Illegitimate 
Live 
Births! 
Av.1941-45 | 20.5 | 22.8 | 25.6 | 22.6 | 28.5 | 25.6 | 21.8 | 18.9 | 17.4 | 17.5 | 11.4 | 15.7 | 24.7 30.8 
“ 1946-50 | 17.4 | 18.9 | 19.9 | 19.0 | 25.1 | 19.2 | 18.1} 16.0 |. 15.9 | 12.6} 8.7.) 12.5 | 20.2 24.2 
“ 1951-55 | 17.0 | 19.0 | 18.4] 17.7 | 21.0 | 15.6 | 15.7 | 18.3 |. 13.7 | 11.9 | 14.1 | 16.5 | 17.0 20.3 
1956 one VO NSO). 24 176 | 20,08 1909) 137 | 14 s4a 12 eo aa 8.3 | 14.0 | 15.5 18.3 
MOST. 53% 16.9 |} 17.2 | 16.8 | 14.8 | 18.0) 18.2 | 13.5 | 11.7 | 10.8 |.10.9 | 10.1 |. 12.2 | 14.6 16.6 = 
LOSS niece = « 18.0653) 16201557) Lieiey 13.2) 14.25) TB LO 10.5.) 1016 c) 1006 14.3 15.5 
W959 cua. deeacks 20.7 | 1929 We 13.7 Wel5.85) 16.3..) 12.88 13ed 5) 1002 FOL LO La eles eee eS 7 12.0 
196 0NEE Soe. 18.1} 13.2) 14.16. }°15.1 | 17/0)) 12.3 | 12.0:) 9.2) 9.6 }.10.9 | 13.0.) 11:0 }'13.5 16.2 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941-50. 2 Figures 
for Newfoundland are included from 1949. 
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Table 12 illustrates the fact that the risk of having a stillborn child increases with 
the age of the mother. Although stillbirth rates for mothers of all ages have been declining, 
they continue to be three times as high among mothers of 40-44 years and between four 
and six times as high among those over 45 years as for mothers under 30. 

The average age of mothers who bore stillborn children in 1960 was 30.1 years; as 
shown in Table 8, the average age of mothers who bore legitimate live-born children was 
28.1 and of those who bore illegitimate live-born offspring was 23.7. 


12.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Age of Mother, 1960 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Numbers eiiiath 
Age Group of Mother ner 1,000 
Live Births Stillbirths Live Births 

No No. No 
NCR VEAL fon sy tree sian arciatenene ue io tena’ sus) abe claasiaaapa Giaee mae seecsl tele oem 39, 089 396 10.1 
I Am teed | Sa rel te he oer eB ETE OL TE TEES 134,191 1,292. |: 9.6 
ame ty eee S athteet..2.) Mate. «2 eee ae. ae... tee 130, 894 1-513 11.6 
AD cel BANOS Se, RE See ee eee. [ee en eee eee) oe 90, 306 1,362 15.Al 
Teh cometh Rha te ieceecntras eat reheat, See ee Sie SS cit Seto PRE eM ch a 51,787 1,083 20.9 
ee ie Pn ree SER tr ts fa pe NE cc Me ees 15,287 455 29.8 
MRE) mail Ab CMe. be nA oe Na gO RA me age NA oe oe mR OT 1,124 ie 64.9 
BRC RESOL OVO! cere een eer ee 16 3 187.5 

PACE TO b SGA DEO Su sists Meee era ene MESH Hie apepe meee oer te aee one ee came 684 19 ba 
Notalsy AlCA ges EE or re a a eee ee 463,378 6,196 13.4 

AMEEALS: Aze OlINOtNErSIOP «5.55.08 seek wlereaccds cee soe RE ee whe ae 30.1 


Section 3.—Deaths* 


The Canadian crude death rate (i.e., per 1,000 total population) has moved down- 
ward steadily from 10.2 in 1931 to 8.2 for each of the years 1954 to 1957 and, following a 
record low of 7.9 in 1958, rose to 8.0 in 1959 and dropped to a new record low of 7.8 in 
1960, giving Canada one of the lowest crude death rates in the world. Table 1, pp. 182-183, 
shows that this trend has been apparent in varying degrees in all provinces. The gen- 
erally low rates in the Prairie Provinces are partly the result of their younger average 
population; the uniformly higher rate in British Columbia is mainly attributable to a 
high proportion of people in the older age groups. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


Age and Sex Distribution of Deaths.—During the period of national vital 
statistics (1921 to date), the mortality pattern at all ages has been steeply downward. 
Of major significance in lowering the over-all death rate have been reductions in infant 
mortality, in childhood death rates and in those of young adults. In 1931 over 19 p.e. 
of all male deaths occurred among persons of five to 45 years of age; in 1960 only a little 
over 10. p.c. of all male deaths took place in this age group. Among females in the same 
age group the proportion dropped from just under 22 p.c. to less than 8 p.c. in the same 
period. While death rates for males up to age 45 have been roughly halved during the past 
25 years, those for females under 45 years have been reduced as much as three to four 
times. In other words, the death rates for females at every age have declined more than 
those for males; the male rates have almost always been consistently higher than those 
‘for females and the differences are widening. The male death rate stood at 9.1 per 1,000 
male population in 1960 as compared with only 6.6 for females. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 214-215. 
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Despite the very considerable reduction in infant mortality over the past 25 or 30 
years, more deaths still occur in the first year of life than in any other single year. Of 
the 104,517 deaths occurring in 1931, 25,737 or almost one-quarter were of children under 
five years of age and over three-quarters of those were of children under one year of age. 
On the other hand, of the 139,693 deaths in 1960, 15,144 or 11 p.c. were of children under 
five years of age, and of those 13,077 or over 86 p.c. were under one year. Most of the 


reduction took place among children over the age of one month but there was also a notable 
decrease in all childhood ages up to five years. 


The reductions in the mortality rates in early and middle years of life have had the 
effect of increasing the number of people in the older age groups and raising the average 
age at death. In 1931 the average age at death of males was 43.1 years and of females 
44.8 years; by 1960 this had advanced to 59.5 years and 62.7 years, respectively. These 
trends are indicated clearly in Table 13. 


13.— Distribution of Deaths, by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1960 


19311 19411 1951 1960 
Age Group ee | ee ee 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 


NUMBERS 

Under 1 year 11, 667 8,693 8,788 6,448 8,375 6, 298 7,572 5,505 
1— 4 years... sts 2,844 2,533 1,878 1,566 1,421 1,151 1,153 914 
5— 9 see ee 1,241 963 888 670 711 466 698 427 
10 — 14 821 806 787 536 461 284 541 292 
15 — 19 1,311 1,132 1,118 823 721 457 893 346 
20 — 24 1,502 1, 453 1,332 1,039 1,009 549 923 336 
25 — 29 1,388 1,414 1,317 L723: 988 660 918 406 
30 — 34 1,301 1,432 1,211 1,148 1,070 778 1,015 548 
35 — 39 1,512 1,574 1,497 1,242 1,281 1,015 1,444 896 
40 — 44 1,888 1,493 1,744 1,464 1,756 1,266 1,835 1,162 
45 — 49 2,314 1,738 2,416 1,817 2,463 1,607 3,042 1,699 
50 — 54 2,855 1,993 3,355 2,227 8,525 2,083 4,028 2,156 
55 — 59 3,057 2,246 4,394 2,851 4,741 2,832 5,511 2,759 
60 — 64 3,583 2,855 5, 288 3,483 6, 465 3,902 6,870 3, 802 
65 — 69 4,249 3,348 6,057 4,412 8,007 5,119 8,326 5,168 
70 — 74 4,867 4,073 6,495 4,981 8,748 6,439 10,597 7,080 
75 — 79 4,368 4,029 6,421 5,461 8,254 6,904 10, 888 8,233 
80 — 84 3,206 3,215 5,020 4,906 6, 232 6,130 8,407 7,663 
85 years or over 2,555 2,998 3, 846 4,540 5,336 6,319 7,185 8,505 
_ Totals, All Ages 56,529 47,988 63,852 50,787 71,564 54,259 81,796 57,897 

PERCENTAGES 
20.6 18.1 13.8 12.7 a7 11.6 9.3 9.5 
5.0 5.3 2.9 3.1 2.0 2.1 1.4 1.6 
2.2 2.0 1.4 1.3 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.7 
10 — 14 1.5 ile 1.2 liga 0.6 0.5 0.7 0.5 
15 — 19 2.3 2.4 1.8 1.6 1.0 0.8 131 0.6 
20 — 24 2.7 3.0 2.1 2.0 1.4 1.0 11 0.6 
25 — 29 2.5 2.9 2.1 2.3 1.4 1.2 tal 0.7 
30 — 34 2.3 3.0 1.9 2.3 1.5 1.4 1.2 0.9 
35 — 39 Del. 3.3 2.3 2.4 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.5 
40 — 44 383 ea! 2.7 2.9 2.5 2°3 2.2 2.0 
45 — 49 4.1 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.0 Seu 2.9 
50 — 54 5.0 4.2 5.3 4.4 4.9 3.8 4.9 3.7 
55 — 59 5.4 4.7 6.9 5.6 6.6 5.2 6.7 4.8 
60 — 64 6.3 5.9 8.3 6.9 9.0 7.2 8.4 6.6 
65 — 69 7.5 7.0 9.5 8.7 11.2 9.4 10.2 8.9 
70 — 74 8.6 8.5 10.2 9.8 12.2 11.9 13.0 12.2 
75 — 79 Wed 8.4 10.1 10.7 Lies 12.7 13.3 14.2 
80 — 84 5.7 6.7 7.9 9.7 8.7 1133 10.3 13.2 
85 years or over 4.5 6.2 6.0 8.9 7.5 11.6 8.7 14.7 
Totals, All Ages 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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13.— Distribution of Deaths, by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1960—concluded 


1931! 19411 1951 1960 
Age Group rE 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
‘ Rates PER 1,000 PopuLation 
94.4F 74.45 67.0F 51.9° 42.7F 34.07 30.8 23.7 
6.8r 6.17 4.7¢ 4.0r 2.1° 1.8: 1.3 1.1 
2.2 1.7 47. 1.3 1.0 0.7 0.7 0.4 
1.5 1.5 1.4 1.0 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.3 
2.5 2.2 2.0 1.5 1.4 0.9 1.3 0.5 
3.2 3.2 2.6 2.0 Ls 1.0 1.5 0.6 
3.4 3.8 Fat | 2.5 1.8 1.1 1.5 0.7 
3.5 4.2 2.8 2.8 2.1 1.5 1.6 0.9 
4.2 4.8 3.8 3.4 2.5 2.0 2.4 1.5 
5.4 5.0 5.0 4.5 3.9 3.0 3.3 2.1 
7.2 6.6 7.3 6.0 6.4 4.5 6.0 3.5 
10.7 9.0 10.6 8.1 10.4 6.5 9.4 5.4 
15.4 13.4 16.0 12.3 16.2 10.2 15.5 8.1 
22.9 20.7 24.2 18.5 24.5 16.1 24.3 13.3 
35.2 30.3 37.3 30.4 35.1 24.9 35.7 21.7 
= 3 55.0 49.1 58.5 47.0 54.5 41.6 55.1 35.6 
ae 87.4 82.9 95.7 79.7 87. 73.3 83.6 59.6 
: PAR ek. cccferet ore crerale 134.1 127.1 147.6 131.2 135.5 120.7 131.6 106.3 
85 years or OVET............ 228.1 212.6 241.9 229.3 235.1 212.0 237.8 219.8 
Totals, All Ages....... 10.5 9.6 10.8 9.1 10.1 7.8 Ce! 6.6 
Average age at death...... 43.1 44.8 51.5 53.4 56.3 58.7 59.5 62.7 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—Table 2 on pp. 184-186 shows the number of deaths 
in 1960 for urban centres of 10,000 population or over. Without a knowledge of the 
age composition of each centre it is difficult to compare rates for various centres. The 
migration of young people from rural areas to some urban centres and of older people to 
other centres creates a favourable situation for a low or high rate as the case may be. 
However, despite differences in the age factor, some urban areas have very low death 
_ rates compared with other centres of the same size and with other areas in the same province. 


Causes of Death.—Table 14 shows the deaths and death rates in Canada grouped 
according to the International Abbreviated List of 50 Causes. About 80 p.c. of the 
deaths are caused by diseases of the heart and arteries, cancer, accidents, diseases of 
early infancy, the respiratory diseases—tuberculosis, pneumonia and influenza—and 
nephritis. 


The rise in the average age at death has already been noted (p. 196). Deaths from 
causes that mainly affect children and young adults have declined. Diphtheria, for 
example, has been almost wiped out—in fact there were only seven deaths from diphtheria 
during 1960 and not a single one in 1959—and tuberculosis has been greatly reduced. On 
the other hand, the aging of the population has increased the proportion of deaths from 
certain causes that affect older people. Thus, cancer and diseases of the cardiovascular- 
renal systems now account for a substantially larger proportion of all deaths than formerly. 


These trends indicate the remarkable success that has attended the attack by health 
authorities on the infective and contagious diseases which in the past have constituted 
such a great hazard in the early and young adult years of life. They have served similarly 
to emphasize the emergence of the chronic and degenerative conditions of later life as the 
targets toward which the public health programs of the future will be directed. In effect, 
Canada has shared the experience of most western nations in exchanging a high mortality 
in younger life for high morbidity in older age groups. 


The Chart on p. 198 shows death rates for the major cause groups from 1935-60. 


MAJOR CAUSES OF DEATH 
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14.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1959 and 1960 


PP SS eee 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
Rie. ses Cause of Death 
viated ist 1959 1960 1959 1960 
List 
Bil 001-008 | Tuberculosis of respiratory system.......... 834 725 4.8 4.] 
B 2 010-019 | Tuberculosis, other forms.................. 125 98 0.7 0.6 
B3 020-029 | Syphilis and its sequel@.................... 167 172 1.0 1.0 
B4 OS0F EY phOlddey Chet af oc atten chins coc wc bihes 3 4 =< == 
B5 O43"\ (Cholera tA eta hierar cet. Sete ats — _ — — 
B6 045-048 | Dysentery, all forms....................... 20 32 0.1 0.2 
B7 050,051 | Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat.. 26 22 0.1 0.1 
B 8 0554 pe Diphtheria, .../<i,: dun, syemectas spires oe meee. —= 7 _ -- 
B9 BSG: | WhOOpINE COULTS «cre ccok cae hicuenre sa asi 46 71 0.3 0.4 
B10 057 | Meningococcal infections.................... 52 63 0.3 0.4 
Bll DOS Pb lAg UC cece ee sa Be a ie epeca ion gegk bias Samiemts — — — -- 
Bi2 OSOR PM Cute PONIOMNYCHUIS. 20. ccs notte ae ore wiais wee 182 83 1.0 0.5 
Big O84 eSmnal poner atncnreorenntemenny a ss aterrewenitgets —_ = _ — 
Bl4 Sar MM CASIOSAS . horts Be solic eeci seek ete citarhoets 84 53 0.5 0.3 
B15 100-108 | Typhus and other rickettsial diseases....... = = — 
B16 ATOSI 7 rl Nia larin es ess dasslane anew anirosah os lot /tiates — 2 —— =~ 
030-039, 041, 
042,044; 049. 
052-054, 
B17 059-074, |}All other diseases classified as infective and 
081-083, DATASTCIC ee ed AR aide pen late tgs 344 371 2.0 2a. 
086-096, 
120-138 
B18 140-205 | Cancer (all malignant neoplasms)...........| 22,248 23,181 12755 130.1 
CANCE RE BOL ys is JP 20, 987 21,890 120.3 122.9 
(201) Mode loin’ s disease 5.cc.g0 csjmiann » SSS a eee 254 70 1.5 123) 
(204) Leukemia and aleukeemia...............- 1,002 1,021 5.7 5.7 
B19 210-239 | Benign and unspecified neoplasms.......... 333 301 1.9 1:7 
B20 260.4) Diabetes-mellitis.s.due ches Sie tee es 1,988 2,081 11.4 Gla’ 
B21 290-293: | GAMEEMIASAL 252.0 EIB eos BOOS ops Mee osc ess 338 320 1.9 1.8 
B22 330-334 | Vascular lesions affecting central nervous 
BYSUGUM. - nants diwcris Seaebic Wee a sls wisn erage 15,650 15, 428 89.7 86.6 
B23 340 | Non-meningococcal meningitis.............. 186 177 1.1 1.0 
B24 400-402 | Rheumatic fever.Oee.. >: FEE ob a... 10% oe 69 53 0.4 0.3 
B25 410-416 | Chronic rheumatic heart disease............ 1,437 1,394 8.2 iG} 
B26 420-422 | Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
CISGaSe Laie aot eet en isin ta aes 40,970 42,439 234.9 238.2 
B27 430-434 | Other diseases of heart...................-- 2,150 2,129 12%3 12.0 
B28 440-443 | Hypertension with heart disease............ 3, 687 3, 222 TE! 18.1 
B29 444-447 | Hypertension without mention of heart..... 1,089 985 6.2 5.5 
B30 ARO AG i Ori HeMZae von ee chars ae ceed cane sce ee peta oc 1,271 547 ae 3. 
B31 AQG=493i! Geneumonis ye hoe 3. ees Meee eusies ee 5,619 5,360 32.2 30.1 
B32 500-5020) tBronchitis 2561.5... 4--4. eck Beebe eo ees ees 883 862 5.1 4.8 
B33 540, 541 | Ulcer of stomach and duodenum............ 857 921 4.9 5.2 
B34 550-553) (Appeadicitists 9p 4. -.0e 4:.<-k See ene ee 176 187 1.0 120 
B35 560, 561, 570 | Intestinal obstruction and hernia........... 881 890 Seal 5.0 
B36 543, 571, 572 | Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and colitis 
except diarrhoea of the newborn..........- 995 974 Dad, Dep 
B37 SSiey)| Cirrhosts-of lever. ogee cc wee een ceases ee ws 1,015 1,097 5.8 6.2 
B38 590-594 | Nephritis and nephrosis.................... 1,695 1,558 9.7 8.7 
B39 610 | Hyperplasia of prostate.........-.........-. 556 485 3.2 2.7 
B40 640-652, 660, oe of pregnancy, childbirth and 
670-689 Ehepuerperwanye 228k hdeeeas coe oe sos 263 215 136 1.2 
B41 750-759 | Congenital malformations.................. 2,767 2,696 15.9 15.1 
B42 760-762 | Birth injuries, postnatal asphyxia and 
SUCIOCLASIS Mao See eee te eee eae 2,936 2,787 16.8 15.6 
B43 763-768 | Infections of the newborn..............-..-- 623 582 3.6 3.8 
B44 769-776 | Other diseases peculiar to early infancy 
and immaturity (unqualified)............ 3, 894 3,716 eee 20.9 
B45 780-795 | Senility without mention of psychosis, ill- a 
defined and unknown causes............-- 1,536 1,357 8.8 7.6 
B46 Residual JANMGther Gisenses: cee mccain tede ctu ee 11,019 11,040 63.2 62.0 
BE47 E810-E835 | Motor vehicle accidents.................... 3, 687 3,700 21.1 20.8 
Bess {| EAO0 E802 |\All other accidents.....0......2....000 eee 5,752 | 5,703 33.0 | 32.0 
BEAQ {) £953: #970-| | suicide and self-inflicted injury..........-.. 1,287 | 1,350 7.4 7.6 
BE50 peas Homicide and operations of war............ 178 253 1.0 1.4 
WotalssAllC@auses*-a.-. se 139,913 | 139,693 802.2 784.2 


LEADING CAUSES OF INFANT DEATHS 


RATE PER 100,000 RATE PER 100,000. 
LIVE BIRTHS LIVE BIRTHS 


1,600 1,600 
IMMATURITY * 
1,200 1,200 


800 . : 800 
DIARRHOEA AND ENTERITIS 


INJURY AT BIRTH 


3 DUE TO CHANGES IN CLASSIFICATION, NOT STRICTLY COMPARABLE OVER THE PERIOD; INCLUDES ALL DEATHS INVOLVING 
IMMATURITY EITHER AS THE UNDERLYING CAUSE OR AS A COMPLICATION, 
% 3K INCLUDES CATEGORIES 774-776, INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION (6th, Rev.) WHERE 
IMMATURITY REPORTED ALONE AS UNDERLYING CAUSE. 


; 
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Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


Table 1, pp. 182-183, and Table 15 show the striking improvement that has taken 
place in the rate of infant mortality during the past twenty years. Although 69,766 
of the 2,347,776 children born in the years 1956-60 died before reaching their first birthday, 
150,925 others lived who would have died at the rate prevailing in the period 1926-30. 


Table 15 shows that mortality among male infants is 25 to 30 p.c. higher than that 
among female infants for Canada as a whole, with wider variations for the individual 
provinces. For the country as a whole, in 1960, out of every 1,000 infant boys born alive, 
31 died before reaching their first birthday, whereas out of every 1,000 infant girls 24 died 
within one year of their birth. As already pointed out, there are on the average 1,057 
males born to every 1,000 females but, because male infant mortality is higher, the excess 


of males is reduced greatly by the end of the first year. For example, in 1958-60 there 


were 733,777 male children born compared with 694,167 female children, an excess of 


39,610 or 5.7 p.c.; during the same period, 23,551 male children died during their first year 


compared with 17,299 female children so that the excess of males at one year of age was 
reduced to 33,358 or under 5 p.c. 


As indicated in Tables 1, 2 and 15, infant mortality rates have varied from province 


to province and from one locality to another. One of the principal causes of these varia- 


tions appears to have been the different proportions of births taking place in hospital or 
under proper prenatal and postnatal care (see also p. 188). Many other factors have also 
been important, particularly the supervision of water supplies, improved sanitation, the 
pasteurization of milk, the use of antibiotics, more and better pediatric services, improved 
obstetrical and hospital nursing services, improved home environment as a result of gener- 
ally higher living standards and, in recent years, the lower age of mothers. 


15.— Distribution of Infant Deaths, by Province and Sex, 1941-60 


Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 


per per per per 
Males Fe- 1,000 | 1,000 Fe- 1,000 | 1,000 
males | Male |Female 


aslest MalailGemalc Province and Year Males 


Province and Year 


Live | Live Live | Live 
Births | Births Births | Births 
No No No. No. 
Newfoundland...... 1951 361 276 60 48 || Quebec—concl. 1958 | 2,981 | 2,171 41 31 
1957 363 241 47 82 1959 | 2,740 | 1,995 38 29 
1958 a 250 fe 35 1960 | 2,406 | 1,753 34 26 
1959 3 231 4 32 
196 312 233 40 5 ji Ontariovecs tess ae 1941 | 1,910 | 1,384 51 40 
me” 1951 | 2,010 | 1,535 34 28 
arty Wslatid. ss seas 1941 102 61 95 63 1957 | 2,177 | 1,599 28 22 
1951 60 30 44 23 1958 | 2,161 | 1,640 27 22 
1957 41 34 30 26 1959 | 2,110 | 1,663 26 22 
1958 61 23 46 18 1960 | 2,152 | 1,598 26 21 
1959 43 42 31 31 
Manitoba...,...... 1941 447 341 59 47 
1960 55 33 40 24 1951 369 289 36 30 
= 1957 416 29, 
Nova Scotia........ a a a8 a 1958 371 285 33 97 
1957 298 228 30 24 1959 363 252 31 23 
1960 406 292 34 26 
1958 a 236 _ 26 
eee ees tt cee Tee 28 eves 1941 1] 415] 56] 46 
1960 339 933 34 25 Saskatchewan.... ba Be ae a a 
2D). 2 22 
New Brunswick.....1941] 515| 421| 83] 69 eG oe or ee 
1951 472 363 58 46 1959 376 250 30 1 
1957 333 256 37 32 1960 381 256 31 22 
1958 340 228 40 29 
1959 315 221 ot 28 || Alberta............ 1941 506 373 57 44 
1960 280 208 33 26 1951 531 358 39 27 
1957 531 432 29 25 
Prebeo... 2e2 5.05255 1941 | 3,916 | 2,854 85 66 1958 548 384 29 22 
1951 | 3,335 | 2,486 54 42 1959 554 368 28 20 


1957 | 3,094 | 2,318 42 34 1960 601 421 30 22 
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15.—_ Distribution of Infant Deaths, by Province and Sex, 1941-60—concluded 


Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 
Fe- | 1,000 | 1,00 Fe- | 1,000 | 1,000 

Province or Territory esr, , 000 P e- ; : 

and Year Males males | Male | Female Territory and Year Males males | Male |Female 
Live | Live Live | Live 
Births | Births Births | Births 
No No. No No 
Northwest 
British Columbia.. 1941 316 236 41 32 Territories....... 1951 43 27, 136 81 
1951 487 352 34 26 1957 66 63 151 136 
1957 619 477 32 25 1958 86 57 169 131 
1958 600 477 30 25 1959 72 56 140 118 
1959 568 426 28 22 1960 89 69 157 131 
1960 542 404 26 21 

Canada........... 19411) 8,788 | 6,448 67 52 
Yukon Territory...1951 10 9 58 53 1951 | 8,375 | 6,298 43 34 
1957 ily 10 66 42 1957 | 8,313 | 6,204 34 27 
1958 12 8 48 36 1958 | 8,152 | 6,026 34 26 
1959 9 5 34 18 1959 | 7,827 | 5,768 32 25 
1960 16 10 57 39 1960 | 7,572 | 5,505 31 24 


! Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Age at Death.—In 1960 the ages of the 13,077 infants who died within a year of 
birth were by no means evenly spread over the twelve-month span. In fact, 11,834 or 
90 p.c. of the infants were less than six months old and 8,410 or 64 p.c. were less than one 
month old. There was a sharp drop to 1,063 in the second month with gradual reductions 
thereafter to the eleventh month. Of the 8,410 deaths during the first month, 7,307 
occurred in the first week of life and no less than 4,467 took place in the first day. 


Causes of Infant Deaths.—In 1960 more than two-thirds of the infant deaths were 
caused by immaturity, congenital malformations, pneumonia, postnatal asphyxia and 
atelectasis, and injury at birth. Immaturity was the underlying cause of 2,261 deaths, 
followed closely by congenital malformations with 2,076 fatalities. Pneumonia took the 
lives of 1,869 infants. Postnatal asphyxia accounted for 1,522 deaths and injury at birth 
for 1,265. 


16.— Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1958-60 


inter Numbers Rates per 
national Gauseiot Death of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
] | 
List No. 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 
001-018: | Poberculasisst. kf. Meme. « cccsc ec aiecineeien sc ome 27 18 7 6 4 1 
020-026) Syphilis: sein eke: Wet ee ea cane ac deci s Stee 4 1 = 1 -- _ 
45-048" | SDivsentenysacn.<adscsn ste five cct te apes aye ae 12 9 23 3 2 5 
050i |) Scarlet fevierth.. sto tered acorn e AMOR SBE 1 2 1 -- -- -- 
O52) | SPV Sipe las emer <rtaeenttrets tas «alee cesses ates ceeivel tn ea = 2 —_ — -- — 
O55 MOaplitheriaereters sn Meet heiys sanioew istrict Oe _ — = 
056: | (Wihhooping?cough) i Mes... warsrmren Sale» diets got 32 39 63 7 8 13 
057 | Meningococcal infections 28 25 35 6 5 a 
OSG.) IMGASIES..o:Slee. ah Peete cscs -s nee 35 28 27 7 6 6 
140 239)| (Neoplasins 5 «cc daytels.> so ae oa 43 53 44 9 11 9 
273 | Diseases of thymus gland 32 29 23 7 6 5 
B20, | Mental deficlencyi Saya oe a cee sc cote fae ee 48 65 52 10 14 11 
340 | Meningitis (non-meningococcal)................ 112 79 89 24 16 19 
391,892 | Opibispmedigun ct memes .ctwe de coke ec 92 89 86 20 19 18 
470-475 | Acute upper respiratory infections.............. 56 59 57 12 12 12 
AS80483" |" Influenzaiae Sebo tar... OE. cee, 22 ee 204 175 119 43 37 25 
490-493 | Pneumonia (4 weeks and over)................ 1,557 1,389 1,415 331 290 296 
DO0=5O2: | Bronchitis teye = 2.2 eee orale fern ear wi 133 105 105 28 22 22 
543) |" Gastritis andyduodentas: ... aie. cc+s.0 se one ns 4 2 5 1 -- 1 
560-570 | Hernia and intestinal obstruction.............. iv 102 97 25 21 20 
571 | Gastro-enteritis and colitis.................... 590 490 483 126 102 101 
572 | Chronic enteritis, and ulcerative colitis........ By 1 5 1 -- 1 


ae as 


¢ 


o. et awe ats 
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16.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1958-60 —concluded 


ries Numbers Rates per 
Rational Ganscor berth of Deaths “100,000 Live Births 
List No. 1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 

750-759 | Congenital malformations..................... 2,235 | 2,149 | 2,076 475 448 434 
BGO 7101 deenjury suibirphs... Stel. ree. dee se EE oes - 1,422 1,400 1,265 302 292 264 
762 | Postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis............. 1,508 1535 1,522 321 320 318 
763 | Pneumonia of newborn (under 4 weeks)........ 519 454 454 110 95 95 
764 | Diarrhoea of newborn (under 4 weeks)......... 149 126 80 32 26 17 
765-768 | Other infections of the newborn................ 42 43 48 9 9 10 
409} Antenatal toxemia. . of. acces bec e cee ae 141 121 91 30 25 19 
Oar bry throbplastosis.a 25 ae ek 1 Fé 378 377 343 79 79 72 
771 | Hemorrhagic disease of newborn 107 107 93 23 22 19 
772 | Nutritional maladjustment.................... 76 71 48 16 15 10 
773 | Ill-defined diseases peculiar to early infancy.... 872 849 875 185 177 183 
aon Osan mata ya wee. £0. eee. 2. 2E 4 te 2,354 2,369 2,261 501 494 472 
795 | Ill-defined and unknown causes................ 150 145 96 32 30 20 
E810-E825 | Motor vehicle accidents....................--. 25 24 14 5 5 3 
ee -F904 1 Accidental falls... 0228 scscecech neste sc doc ci ees 14 10 17 3 2 4 
E916 | Accidents caused by fire...................... 29 29 24 6 6 5 
1921, £922 | Inhalation and ingestion of food or other object 299 203 306 64 63 64 
924,925 | Accidental mechanical suffocation............. 152 159 145 32 Be 30 
Other accidental and violent deaths........... 50 42 51 11 9 11 
Other specified causes... .&.5...j..c.0.+20-+he-- 529 520 532 113 108 111 
Totals, All Causes.) Soe sees 14,178 | 13,595 | 13,077 || 3,016 | 2,837 | 2,733 


Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small numbers of 
infant deaths in individual cities and towns, the rates for these centres usually vary widely 
from year to year. As is evident from Table 2, pp. 184-186, many cities and towns have 
maintained consistently low rates as compared with the national rate or the rate for the 
province in which they are situated. 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As indicated in Table 1, pp. 182-183, the number of mothers who die in pregnancy 
and childbirth has been greatly reduced during the past two decades. Although the 
number of births has been much greater in recent years, the number of maternal deaths 
declined steadily from 1930 (when there were 1,215 deaths and a rate of almost 50 deaths 
for every 10,000 births delivered alive) to 255 in 1957; the slightly higher figure of 263 in 
both 1958 and 1959 was followed by an all-time low of 215 in 1960. Since 1945, the rate 
of maternal mortality has been less than 20 per 10,000 live births delivered and has been 
under 10 since 1951. In 1959 there was a slight decrease in the rate to 5.5 per 10,000 
live births from 5.6 in 1958, and in 1960 the rate dropped below 5 for the first time to 4.5. 
Despite this improvement, Canada’s maternal death rate is higher than the rates for several 
other countries such as England and Wales (3.9), the United States (3.6) and Sweden 
(2.4). Mortality among unmarried mothers is higher than among married mothers. 


Age at Death.—Table 17 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age group 
and average age at death; the latter is about four years higher than the average age of 
all mothers at the time of childbirth. Until recent years, the risk of mortality at child- 
birth was directly related to the age of the mother—in other words, for all mothers of 
over 20 years the rate rose with increasing age. While death rates for all age groups of 
mothers have been declining, there have been rather significant changes in the rates. 
Formerly, the rate for mothers in the age group 30-34 was twice or three times as high 
as the rate for the 20-24 group, but recently mortality rates for the four age groups of 
mothers under 35 years of age have not been far apart, although after age 35 a sharp rise 
occurs. 
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17.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 10,000 Live Births, by Age Group, 1958-60 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


a 
3 
A 
4 
eB 
$ 
a 
= 


Rates per 
10,000 Live Births 


Age Group 


1959 1960 


1958 


1958 


p.c. No. p.c. 


No. 


2.8 
2.1 


3.2 
3.1 


3.3 


4.8 
16.3 


12 
4] 


4.8 
14.9 


12 
37 
48 
41 


Under 20 years. ..<. Sac0...02 021 o<e 


20 — 24 
25 — 29 
30 — 34 
35 — 39 
40 — 44 


2.9 
3.6 
4.5 
14.4 


“ 


2.5 
4.8 
8.3 
21.6 


3.8 
5.9 


20.3 
21 


51 


19.3 


“ 


54 5 


16.5 


“ 


12.0: 


25.1 


63 
25 


29.7 


74 


“ 


16.6 


24.2 


10.0 


14.5 


36 


“ 


32.4 71.0 


8.6 


0.4 


“ 


45 — 49 


S0*years Or’ Over... fisisace<stetes 


5.4 4.3 


5.5 


100.0 


251 


100.0 


249 
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Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Table 18 shows the main causes of maternal deaths 
during the years 1958-60. Until a decade or so ago, sepsis and toxemia were by far the 
most important causes of death of mothers at childbirth. The danger of death from sepsis 
and other infection has been sharply reduced over the past 15 to 20 years through the 

use of antibiotics and probably also through increased use of medical services. On the 
other hand, the number of deaths caused by toxemia arising during pregnancy and other 

_ complications of both pregnancy and delivery represent continuing problems. Hzmor- 

_ rhage during pregnancy or delivery, which has been another important cause of mortality 
among mothers, has shown some reduction in recent years, 

Of the 215 maternal deaths in 1960, 69 resulted from complication arising during 
_ pregnancy, more than half of these from some type of toxemia; 83 resulted from a compli- 

| cation of delivery, 39 from a post-delivery complication and 24 from abortive delivery. 


18.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1958-60 


Inter- Numbers Rates per 
national Cause of Death of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
List No. 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1958 |} 1959 | 1960 

Complications of Pregmancy.................. 93 82 20 17 14 
: 640,641 | Infections of the genito-urinary tract during 
i PLCTUANCY, «2 = dtc ee ee eas ale Seas egos 1 2 -- -- -- 
642 | Toxemias of pregnancy............ssceescess 59 42 13 9 8 
“4 643 | Placenta previa noted before delivery........ 3 1 1 -- 1 
A 644 | Other hemorrhage of pregnancy.............. 2 4 -- 1 1 
645:1' Bictopic pregnancy’. ; . .....22 > «ein ae Slee ao cee 6 9 1 2 1 
4 646-649 | Other complications of pregnancy............. 22 24 5 5 4 
UR DOTTION Face core ce cctwiacie seve eeaeeecac ena 34 41 7 9 5 
650,652 | Abortion without mention of sepsis........... 11 17 Z 4 1 
6b | Abortion with Bepsise teeters «ic cele elelelse's oda s 23 24 5 5 4 
Complications of Delivery.................... 96 95 20 20 17 
660 | Delivery (without complication)............. — 1 _ -- 2° 
670 | Delivery complicated by placenta previa or 
“a antepartum hemorrhage................+.- 29 25 6 5 3 
; 671 | Delivery complicated by retained placenta. . 6 6 1 1 1 
672 | Delivery complicated by other postpartum 
Insomorrhage ss. 33s Mae coe ve « eae venles 24 24 5 5 4 
673,674 | Delivery complicated by abnormality of bony 
pelvis or malposition of foetus............... 3 7 1 1 1 
675 | Delivery complicated by prolonged labour of 
OLHEE OTIZIN ss =. 65:55. ea oo indre see Ee ances 6 6 1 1 1 
676,677 | Delivery with laceration or other trauma..... 15 14 3 3 4 
678 | Delivery with other complications of child- 
birth od. ac dace cs bso aae fees csce coe eee. sles 13 12 3 3 3 
Complications of the Puerperium............ 40 45 9 9 8 
680 | Puerperal urinary infection without other sepsis 1 _ -- — = 
681 | Sepsis of childbirth and the puerperium....... 8 11 2 2 2 
682-684 | Puerperal phlebitis, thrombosis, pyrexia, pul- 
TMONATY; OFADOHSIN:, . cag. ess. hesosees sees 15 19 3 4 3 
685,686 | Puerperal eclampsia and toxemia............. 7 5 1 1 1 
Ret—000) | HOENET ccce.s dp.dele «ols de oil Bande oe see sees ces 9 10 2 2 2 
Totals, All Puerperal Causes......... 263 263 56 55 45 


Section 4.—Natural Increase* 


The rate of natural increase in Canada (excess of births over deaths) prior to 1930 
was 13 or more per 1,000 population. Partly as a result of the depression, the birth rate 
declined more than the death rate and the rate of natural increase fell to 9.7 in 1937. 
Higher birth rates during and after World War II and a gradually declining death rate 
caused the natural increase rate to rise steadily from 10.9 in 1939 to a record 20.3 in 1954. 
Since that time there has been a slight drop but the rate stood at 19.1 in 1960—probably 
the highest among the more industrially developed countries of the world. 


enn 
* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 214-215. 
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Table 19 shows the rates of natural increase in the provinces and for each sex sepa- 
rately. The high rates in the Prairie Provinces, especially Alberta, are partly accounted 
for by their relatively younger populations and consequent low death rates. High birth 
rates and declining death rates, particularly in Quebec, have given Newfoundland, Alberta, 
Quebec, Saskatchewan and New Brunswick the highest rates of natural increase in Canada 
in recent years (excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories). 


The rates of natural increase are higher for females than for males in all provinces 
because of the higher death rates for males. In the western provinces particularly, the 
ratio of males to females in the total population is higher than in other parts of Canada 
and this tends to lower the rate of natural increase. In Canada, a country with a fairly 
young population and where immigration has been on a large scale, an excess of males is 
to be expected but the higher rate of natural increase for females may gradually reduce 
this excess. The trend is toward an eventual excess of females in the total population— 
as there now is in most European countries—unless immigration again raises the male 
ratio or death rates among males are greatly reduced. 


19.— Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1941-60 


Males Females 
Excess Rate 
te) per 
Province and Year Births 1,000 
Over Popu- Rate Rate 
Deaths lation Number | per 1,000} Number | per 1,000 
Males Females 
Newfoundland................/ Avy. 1951-55 10,175 26.5 5, 066 25.7 5,108 27.4 
1956 11,483 27.6 §, 722 26.8 5,761 28.6 
1957 12,117 28.5 5,906 26.9 6,211 30.1 
1958 11,693 26.7 5, 952 26.3 5,741 27.2 
1959 11,647 25.9 5,777 24.8 5,870 22 
1960 12,158 26.5 6,130 25.8 6,028 27.3 
Prince Edward Island......... Av. 1941-45 1,216 132 608 1237 608 13.8 
Av. 1946-50 1,947 20.7 972 20.0 975 2173 
Av. 1951-55 1,797 18.0 890 17.5 907 18.5 
1956 1,724 17.4 765 15.1 959 19.7 
1957 1,760 Wesel 836 16.7 924 18.9 
1958 1,632 16.3 776 15.3 856 17.3 
1959 vas 16.8 842 16.3 871 17.3 
1960 1,773 17.2 805 15.4 968 19.1 
INOVaLOCOMEr 55. forces meer Av. 1941-45 8,820 14.7 4,343 14.1 4,477 15,2 
Av. 1946-50 11,952 19.2 5,902 18.6 6,050 19.7 
Av. 1951-55 12,444 18.7 6,126 18.2 6,318 19.3 
1956 13,368 19.2 6,719 19.0 6, 649 19.5 
1957 13,339 19.0 6, 423 18.0 6,916 20.1 
1958 12,778 18.0 6, 258 17.3 6,520 18.7 
1959 12, 667 Whew 6, 067 16.6 6, 600 18.8 
1960 13,024 18.1 6, 255 17.0 6,769 19.1 
New Brunswick..............- Av. 1941-45 7,987 ifr) 3,973 16.8 4,014 17.8 
Av. 1946-50 11,992 24.2 6,011 23.8 5,982 24.5 
Av. 1951-55 11,920 22.4 5, 859 21.9 6, 062 22.9 
1956 11,915 21.5 6,014 21.5 5,901 21.5 
1957 12,425 22.0 6, 250 21.9 6,175 22.1 
1958 11,886 20.6 5, 899 20.3 5, 987 20.9 
1959 11,739 19.9 5,799 19.5 5,940 20.3 
1960 11,671 19.4 5,776 19.1 5,895 19.8 
Quebee. i mahs terest ances os Av. 1941-45 63, 633 18.5 32,012 18.5 31,621 18.4 
Av. 1946-50 81,773 2155 41,001 21.6 40,772 21.5 
Av. 1951-55 94,254 22.0 46, 897 21.9 47,357 22.1 
1956 100, 842 21.8 50,220 ONE TE 50,622 21.9 
1957 105, 473 2222 52,320 21.9 53,153 22.4 
1958 105, 622 7A 084 52,027 21,2 53,595 22.0 
1959 105,993 21.2 52,416 20.9 53,577 21.5 
1960 102,721 20.1 50,604 | 19.8 52,117 20.5 
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19.— Natural increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1941-60—concluded 


Bees Rate Males Females 
oO per 
Province or Territory Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
and Year “ansie ne Number | per 1,000} Number | per 1,000 
Males Females 
SI On es er Av. 1941-45 38, 000 9.7 18, 456 9.3 19,544 10.1 
Av. 1946-50 62,947 14.7 30,699 14,2 32,248 epee 
Av. 1951-55 84, 146 17.1 41,079 16.5 43 , 067 17.6 
1956 96, 285 17.9 46,813 V722 49,472 18.4 
1957 101, 756 18.1 49,498 17.5 52,258 18.7 
1958 103, 960 17.9 50,740 17.4 53, 220 18.5 
1959 106, 524 17.9 52,053 17.4 54,471 18.4 
1960 107,761 LIST 52,552 A? sh 55, 209 18.3 
WEAIUODA TES Shee tote ac tte cts Av. 1941-45 9,198 L247 4,349 11.6 4,849 13.9 
Av. 1946-50 12,627 16.9 6,012 1507 6,615 18.1 
Avy. 1951-55 14,546 18.0 6, 866 16.7 7,680 19.3 
1956 14, 887 17.5 6,929 16.0 7,958 19.1 
1957 14,994 17.4 7,014 16.0 7,980 18.9 
1958 14,552 16.7 6,851 15.5 7,701 18.0 
1959 15,380 17.4 7,298 16.2 8, 082 18.6 
1960 15,766 17.5 7,498 16.4 8,268 18.7 
SASKALCHEWAM. . ocs.c400 peo 2 ce cre Av. 1941-45 12,007 14.1 5,696 12.5 6,311 16.0 
Av. 1946-50 15,434 18.5 7,302 16.6 8,132 20.7 
Av. 1951-55 17, 007 19.9 8,038 18.0 8,969 21.8 
1956 17,293 19.7 8,251 18.0 9,142 21.7 
1957 17,178 19.5 8,175 17.9 9,003 21.3 
1958 17,360 19.6 8,100 17.6 9, 260 PALA? 
1959 17,316 19.2 8,036 Lit 9,280 21.3 
1960 17,220 19.0 8,012 Tia) 9,208 21.0 
PAMDSOTICA 1c acs cia lone cisiy crs suelo vunjere-s Av. 1941-45 12,490 15.7 5, 823 132 7 6, 668 18.0 
Av. 1946-50 17,476 20.4 8, 295 18.4 9,181 22.6 
Ay. 1951-55 23,560 23.2 11,271 21,2 12,289 25.4 
1956 27,165 24.2 13, 069 22.3 14,096 26.2 
1957 27, 463 Pvt 13,153 QAnT 14,310 25.8 
1958 28, 605 23.8 13,746 22.0 14, 859 25.8 
1959 29,599 23.8 14,180 22.0 15,419 25.8 
1960 30,121 23.5 14, 446 2ALT 15,675 25.4 
British Golumbia::......+...<4 Av. 1941-45 8, 337 9.3 3,241 6.9 5,096 12.0 
Av. 1946-50 14, 867 13.8 6,368 11.4 8,499 16.4 
Av. 1951-55 19,114 15.3 8,474 13.2 10, 640 17.5 
1956 22, 826 16.3 10,183 14.1 12,643 18.6 
1957 25,033 16.9 11,145 14.5 13, 888 19.3 
1958 25, 836 16.7 11,689 14.7 14, 147 18.9 
1959 25,635 16.4 11,661 14,4 13,974 18.3 
1960 25, 420 15.8 11,562 14.0 13, 858 17.8 
Namon Lenritory, «.6.6...). 8. Ay. 1951-55 323 33.6 144 25.2 179 45.6 
1956 396 33.0 200 29.0 196 37.0 
1957 401 33.4 195 28.7 206 39.6 
1958 381 29.3 184 25.2 197 34.6 
1959 448 34.5 191 26.2 257 45.1 
1960 441 31.5 207 26.9 224 30.4 
Northwest Territories......... Av. 1951-55 382 23.0 196 20.8 186 25.9 
1956 494 26.0 236 21.1 258 31.9 
1957 575 30.3 258 23.5 317 39.6 
1958 612 30.6 308 26.8 304 35.8 
1959 701 33.3 342 28.5 859 39.9 
1960 782 35.5 386 30.9 396 41.7 
“EL UES OS ee ae ee Ay. 1941-45 161, 688 13.7 78,501 13.0 83,187 14.5 
Av. 1946-50 234,999 18.1 114,560 17.4 120,439 18.9 
Av. 1951-55 289, 668 19.5 140,906 18.7 148, 762 20.3 
1956 318,778 19.8 155,121 19.0 163, 657 29.6 
1957 332,514 20.1 161,173 19.2 171,341 21.0 
1958 334,917 19.7 162,530 18.8 172,387 20.5 
1959 339,362 19.5 164, 662 18.6 174,700 20.3 
1960 338,858 19.1 164, 233 18.2 174, 625 19.9 


1 Figures for Newfoundand are included from 1949 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories from 1990, 
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Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths by 
place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the population of 
urban centres; the figures are presented in Table 2, pp. 184-186. 


Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces 


Subsection 1.—Marriages* 


In 1960 Canada’s marriage rate was 7.3 per 1,000 population, the lowest in over twenty 
years. Provincial rates varied from 6.7 per 1,000 population for Prince Edward Island 
to 8.2 for Alberta. Table 20 shows the number of marriages and the marriage rates per 
1,000 population for Canada and the provinces, and percentages of brides and bridegrooms, 
according to place of birth. For the country as a whole, over 81 p.c. of the grooms of 
1960 were born in Canada and 67 p.c. in the province in which they were married; over 
85 p.c. of the brides were born in Canada and over 73 p.c. in the province in which they 
were married. However, as would be expected because of heavy immigration of young 
persons in the postwar years, an increasing number of marriages are of persons born out- 
side the country. For example, 18.7 p.c. of the grooms married in 1960 were born outside 
Canada compared with 11.7 p.c. in 1941; for brides the proportions were 15.0 p.c. and 8.4 
p.c.,.respectively. However, there are wide variations in this pattern as between provinces; 
in the older Atlantic Provinces and Quebec there is a greater tendency than in the other 
provinces to marry native Canadians. In these areas both partners in a marriage are 
often born in the same province. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 214-215. 


20.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941-60 


Rate Born Born Born 
Total per in Province in Other Outside 
Province and Year Marri 1,000 |} Where Married Provinces Canada 
BTHASCS) Doon. eee — es eee 
lation ||Grooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms] Brides 
No p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c 
Newfoundland S2d-k 4.0.0 datde sion des 1951 2,517 7.0 85.2 96.7 2.4 1.9 12.4 1.4 
; 1956 3,073 7.4 84.3 96.4 3.3 1.6 12.4 2.0 
1957 3,041 fe 84.4 96.7 3.6 1.2 12.0 2.1 
1958 3,047 7.0 87.8 97.7 OF | 1.0 10.2 1.3 
1959 2,893 6.4 86.4 96.5 3.3 1.4 10.3 2.1 
1960 3,104 6.8 86.2 96.4 4.3 1.9 9.5 17 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1941 673 Tal 78.8 86.6 15.0 9.4 6.2 4.0 
1951 583 5.9 82.3 91.1 12.9 6.0 4.8 2.9 
1956 649 6.6 80.7 92.8 14.8 4.8 4.5 2.5 
1957 627 6.3 81.7 93.6 13.7 4.5 4.6 1.9 
1958 619 6.2 LEE 93.7 16.8 4.8 5.5 1.5 
1959 639 6.3 84.4 92.0 11.9 5.9 3.8 2.0 
1960 690 6.7 79.6 91.2 14.8 6.4 5.7 2.5 
INOW SCobiateae ccisccccisteeatechionnedos 1941 6,596 11.4 73.2 83.8 16.8 9.5 10.0 6.7 
1951 5,094 7.9 78.2 86.7 15.9 9.0 6.0 4.3 
1956 5,543 8.0 74.8 88.1 18.9 9.1 6.4 2.9 
1957 5, 206 7.4 ANGIE 87.3 18.8 8.9 5.5 3.8 
1958 5,135 re? 73.9 87.2 20.1 9.2 5.9 3.7 
1959 5,310 7.4 74.5 87.2 19.2 9.4 6.3 3.4 
1960 5, 250 es 76.2 87.8 17.9 8.8 5.9 3.4 
News BrunswithtwicsciscWictidecdeens 1941 4,941 10.8 78.5 84.4 13.3 9.7 8.2 5.9 
1951 4,386 8.5 80.0 86.9 10.1 6.7 9.8 6.4 
1956 4,591 8.3 75.9 86.8 12.2 6.3 11.9 6.9 
1957 4,284 7.6 77.0 86.9 aes 6.3 11.2 6.8 
1958 4,170 7.2 74.9 85.8 12.9 17) 12.2 ood 
1959 4,310 7.3 73.8 84.7 14.1 7.9 12.2 7.4 
1960 4,430 7.4 74.4 85.9 14.8 8.1 10.8 6.0 
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20.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941-60—concluded 


Province or Territory and Year 


ORTATIO“ secacnee.s.0 SGyit> wshisd th ate 2 ste 


BircOwn sinc tae er on racic cclaee 


GasltalChOwan..ce -o..5 0 ele%stecce.s cio ts 


PIbertariecoi acu shee ee ee eae 


Brivish Columbian. ssck- eee ee ee 


BICONE CLLIGOLY a5 0 vb ccredisies an ofaieos 


Northwest Territories.............. 


Total 


Marriages 


121,842 
128, 230 
132,713 
133,186 
131, 525 
132,474 
130,338 


Rate Born Born 
per in Province in Other 
1,000 |} Where Married Provinces 
Popu- |---| >. | 
lation ||Grooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c. 
9.8 86.1 89.3 6.7 5.9) 
8.8 86.7 89.5 6.1 5.5 
8.1 85.6 88.8 Dud. 5.0 
7.8 84.0 87.2 5.8 4.9 
7.4 83.0 86.1 5.5 4.7 
7.4 82.8 86.6 5.7 4.4 
Tépsil 82.9 86.9 5.7 4.6 
11.4 89.2 89.0 4.2 4.5 
9.8 65.9 72.4 14.6 12) 
8.6 61.9 68.1 14.0 12.2 
8.3 59.7 65.7 13.4 alse 
8.1 58.2 64.0 13.4 11.3 
7.8 58.9 64.8 13.2 THe 
7.5 60.1 66.1 13:3 11.2 
11.4 63.0 Tad 17.4 15.0 
9.5 67.9 75.1 15.4 13.3 
hee 64.7 74.9 19.7 14.4 
iba 65.3 75.4 18.8 12.8 
7.4 65.1 74.9 18.2 12.9 
7.5 65.1 75.1 17.8 12.7 
7.3 66.4 74.9 17.9 13.4 
7.9 64.7 79.1 16.1 10.0 
8.2 78.3 86.4 10.7 6.4 
Use 76.5 87.9 13.7 5.4 
7.4 76.4 86.8 13.2 6.5 
73 78.5 86.6 Lh ys 6.6 
7.1 78.2 86.2 12.2 7.0 
6.8 81.7 86.6 8.7 Te 
10.6 50.0 63.4 23.9 19.9 
9.9 56.0 67.4 25.7 19.6 
8.9 53.7 63.9 25.9 20.6 
8.7 52.9 62.8 26.1 20.6 
8.5 52.5 61.2 25.2 20.9 
8.4 53.3 62.4 25.2 20.7 
8.2 54.3 62.2 25.4 20.9 
11.9 35.9 43.5 35.6 87.1 
9.7 35.5 41.6 43.1 43.0 
8.5 33.7 41.2 40.9 38.9 
8.5 32.3 39.2 39.3 37.5 
7.8 32.6 39.9 36.7 34.6 
7.6 33.3 42.3 36.9 33.5 
7.0 34.8 43.5 37.0 33.3 
9.3 17.0 25.0 58.0 58.0 
9.2 14.5 22.7 66.4 67.3 
8.4 11.9 19.3 74.3 68.8 
8.4 16.5 26.6 61.5 50.5 
7.6 10.3 22.4 62.6 53.3 
7.7 Gon 73.3 19.9 19.2 
8.5 64.2 72.8 26.5 19.8 
7.4 66.9 70.3 21.6 20.3 
6.2 57.7 66.9 24.6 24.6 
8.7 64.9 74.9 28.8 19.4 
10.6 76.8 81.5 11.4 10.1 
9.2 70.5 76.5 15.1 12.8 
8.3 67.8 74.7 15.2 12.4 
8.0 66.3 72.8 15.0 12.2 
acd 65.4 71.8 14.5 11.8 
7.6 65.9 72.6 14.5 11.5 
7.3 67.0 73.4 14.3 11.6 


1 Newfoundland included from 1951 and the Yukon and Northwest Territories from 1956, 
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Age and Marital Status of Brides and Bridegrooms.—Table 21 shows that 
over 91 p.c. of the marriages in 1960 were between persons who had not been married 
previously; 4.9 p.c. of brides and 4.4 p.c. of bridegrooms had been widowed, and almost 
4 p.c. of the marriages were of divorced persons. The average age at marriage of bachelors 
was just under 26 years and that of spinsters 23 years. The average age of widowers 
and widows at time of remarriage was slightly more than double that of bachelors and 
spinsters. Over 91 p.c. of the spinsters married in 1960 were under 30 years of age, 35 
p.c. were under 20 years and 45 p.c. were between 20 and 25. Over 84 p.c. of the bachelors 
were under 30 years of age, 8 p.c. of them under 20 and over 50 p.c. from 20 to 24 years 
of age. 


In recent years, couples have been marrying younger than they did a generation ago. 
Since 1940 the average age of men at the time of their first marriage has dropped from 28 
years to less than 26; that of girls from 24 years, 5 months to 23 years exactly. 


21._Brides and Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1969 


Bripes 
Age Group Numbers Percentages 
Spinsters | Widows | Divorced} Total || Spinsters| Widows | Divorced| Total 
Under 20 years............. 41,228 13 38 41,279 34.7 0.2 0.7 31.7 
PA cd OT NC a ae os a 8 52,612 183 621 54, 416 45.1 2.9 12.1 41.8 
Don eeO Open Ee oh aac cde 14, 297 341 1,188 15,826 12.0 5.3 23.2 12.1 
S0G—a8 84. foe. ct. AR 5,010 489 1,036 6,535 4.2 chairs 20.2 5.0 
ni SL ae | eR wee ote eae & 2,192 657 934 3,783 1.8 10.3 18.3 2.9 
40— 44 “ .. 1,069 771 580 2,420 0.9 12.1 11,3 1.9 
45e—= 49) Sab. . 674 850 403 1, 927 0.6 12.3 7.9 1.5 
SOR SAPP a. ee. 396 825 201 1,422 On8 12.9 3.9 HEA 
Hh) See Oe SCENE Caen G 191 719 68 978 0.2 113 1.3 0.8 
CP ay. Soe Scere s 90 602 25 727 0.1 9.4 0.7 0.6 
65 years or over............ 72 934 13 1,019 0.1 14.6 0.3 0.8 
Totals, Stated Ages...| 118,831 6,384 5,117 | 130,332 100.0 100.0 109.0 100.0 
Age not stated............. 5 1 — 6 
Totals, All Ages....... 118,836 6,385 5,117 130,338 91.2 4.9 3.9 100.0 
AVELAG CIA eS sede a citecien's 23.0 49.4 34.7 24.7 
BRIDEGROOMS 
Numbers Percentages 
Bachelors|Widowers| Divorced] Total || Bachelors|Widowers| Divorced} Total 
Under 20 years 8,943 — — 8,943 7.5 — — 6.9 
20 — 24 “ 59,787 34 210 60,031 50.1 0.6 4.1 46.1 
25 —29 “ 32,131 147 899 She Wir 26.9 2.5 17.6 25.5 
30 — 34 *“ 10,565 237 1,127 11,929 8.8 4.1 22.0 9.2 
35 — 39 “ 4,097 355 962 5,414 3.4 6.2 18.8 4.2 
40 — 44 “ 1,655 423 693 2,771 1.4 leo 13.5 2.1 
45 —49 “ 988 588 542 2,118 0.8 10.2 10.6 if 
50 — 54 “ 596 662 341 1,599 0.5 11.5 6.7 1.2 
55: 1-759) 334 779 200 1,313 0.3 13.5 3.9 1.0 
60 — 64 “ 166 808 79 1,052 0.1 14.0 155 0.8 
65 years or over 183 1,738 65 1,986 0.2 30.1 1.3 1.5 
Totals, Stated Ages...| 119,445 5,771 5,118 | 130,334 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Age not stated............. 4 _— — 4 
Totals, All Ages....... 119, 449 5,771 5,118 | 130,338 91.6 4.4 3.9 100.0 
Average’ages*orssireramean 25.8 56.0 38.3 2107 
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Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution of 
brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that for the 
population as a whole. Table 22 shows the very strong influence that religion has on 
marriage. About 71 p.c. of all marriages are between persons of the same religious denomi- 
nation; in 1960 among those of Jewish faith it was about 92 p.c.; among Roman Catholics 
about 88 p.c.; United Church about 61 p.c.; and Eastern Orthodox about 66 p.c. 


22.—Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1960 


Denomination of Bride 
seal. Total |} P.C. 
Denomination East- 
of Bridegroom | Angli-| Bap- | ern | Jew- | Luth- 7 ay bone United) Other | Not dian G of 
can | tist | Orth-| ish | eran | °Y lie! |Church| Sects | Stated| ™#8°° |tooms 
adok ian olic 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Ainghcank.c 5 See 73375 558 110 18 410 676 | 1,875 | 3,279 566 2 (14,869 } 11.4 

| ee ee 546 | 2,043 22 1 92 154 455 887 311 1 | 4.512 3.5 

Eastern Orthodox. . 118 25 | 1,579 1 91 31 345 244 58 _ 2,492 1.9 

Jowashl wees esas Ak 23 3 5 | 1,318 5 10 64 28 19 _— 1,470 1.1 

Lutheran........... 551 143 54 6 | 2,534 174 956 940 332 1 | 5,691 4.4 

Presbyterian....... 797 192 23 4 152 | 1,807 Gi cial teh ll 7) 180 1 | 4,819 Seu 

Roman Catholic!...} 1,910 422 273 23 856 480 |55,121 | 2,342 853 4 162,284 47.8 

United Church..... 3,149 810 153 13 723 | 1,026 | 2,300 |14,827 900 — {28,901 18.3 

Ophensh. aad wives. 742 307 63 22 324 218 | 1,068 |.1,194 | 6,328 1 |10,277 7.9 

Notstated. ......«. 10 — — — — —— 3 23 a 

Rotals 2: ba - 15,221 | 4,503 | 2,282 | 1,399 | 5,187 | 4,576 |62,727 |24,871 | 9,559 13 |130,338 || 100.0 
PeOror brides’... re; 3.5 1.8 igi 4.0 3.5 | 48.1 19.1 7.3 -- | 100.0] 71.32 
1 Includes Greek Catholic. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same religious 


denomination. 


Subsection 2.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) 


Before World War I the number of divorces granted in Canada was very small. 
There were fewer than 20 divorces each year from Confederation to 1900, 21 in 1903, 
51 in 1909 and 60 in 1913. These numbers represent less than one per 1,000 of the yearly 
number of marriages. At the end of World War I the number of divorces showed a definite 
increase, advancing to a peak of 8,199 in 1947, then declining gradually to a postwar low 
of 5,270 in 1951. From 1952 to 1959 the number fluctuated between 5,650 and 6,688, 
and rose to 6,980 in 1960. 


23.— Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Province, 1936-60 
Nore.—Figures for individual years from 1900 to 1950 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 2380. 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Av. 1936-40..... Hp 1 50 44 56 734 194 116 259 570 || 2,024 
pe O81 —ABS wis oe Z 92 104 99 1,398 305 207 432 937 || 3,576 
“ 1946-50..... 1 21 185 245 303 2,839 500 383 724 1,676 || 6,877 
ROD ARR eS te 4 10 187 156 289 2,109 361 226 589 1,339 || 5,270 
‘Oe eee 3 9 188 200 309 2,218 338 223 630 1,532 |) 5,650 
Biporer se. es kaae. 9 15 185 181 273 2, 824 274 218 603 1,478 || 6,160 
Le ees ee 8 8 249 117 370 2,469 371 250 610 1,471 || 5,923 
is. ii 1 7 253 181 396 2,001 337 237 627 1,483 || 6,053 
Us ae ar Pees 5 1 230 215 351 2,478 314 221 685 1,502 || 6,002 
ROOT ce tsiavace:. : 6 2 250 206 519 2,873 305 242 726 1,559 || 6,688 
eS ore Bl id 7 1 220 150 311 2,776 292 281 743 1,498 || 6,279 

LBOO teers eae. 1 6 215 221 351 2,915" 301 276 836 1,420 || 6,543" 

UE ae ee 6 10 221 178 481 2,965 361 213 951 1,592 || 6,9802 


1 Includes one in the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes two in the Northwest Territories. 
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Section 6.—Canadian Life Tables 


Four official series of life tables for Canada and the provinces and regions have been 
published to date, based on deaths in the three-year period around each of the Censuses 
of 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956. In addition, tables have been computed for Canada as a 
whole for the years 1945 and 1947 based on estimated populations by sex and age and the 
deaths recorded in those years. The life table values for 1956 are given in abbreviated 
form in Table 24. 


Life tables give some measure of the health and general conditions of survival of the 
population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number (100,000) of births 
of each sex is assumed as a starting point. The life tables show how, on the basis of the 
mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are reduced in 
number by death. For example, during the year 1956, of 100,000 males born, 3,472 died 
in their first year so that 96,528 survived to one year of age; 241 died in their second year 
so that 96,287 survived to two years of age, andsoon. At 100 years of age only 87 of the 
original 100,000 would have survived. The probability of death at each age is the ratio 
between the number of deaths and the population at each age. Finally, the expectation 
of life is the average number of years which a person might expect to live if the mortality 
rates in the given years remained constant throughout his lifetime. 


Mortality rates at all ages for males have been almost consistently higher than for 
females. Males have the highest risk of mortality as compared with females during 
their first year of life, from their late ’teens to early 30’s and from age 50 to 65. For 
both boys and girls the risk of mortality drops rapidly during childhood and is lowest 
at about age 10, increases gradually to about age 40 for males and about 50 for females 
and then rises steeply with advancing age. As an illustration of the information available 
from study of the life tables, it may be observed that at the mortality rates given in the 1956 
life table (see Table 24) about 13,000 males would have died before reaching age 50 as 
compared with about 8,700 females; only 56,466 of the original group of 100,000 males 
would have survived to age 70 as compared with 70,327 females. 


24.—Canadian Life Table, 1956 


Males Females 
Number’ |Probability Number |Probability 
‘Ave Number Dying of Dying | Expec- Number Dying of Dying | Expec- 
8 Living Between Before tation Living Between Before tation 
at Each | Each Age} Reaching of at Each | Each Age | Reaching of 
Age and the Next Life Age and the Next Life 
Next Birthday Next Birthday 
yrs yrs. 

AU UDIbtlieee cece ct 100,000 03472 67.61 100,000 02767 72,92 
3,472 2,767 

Leyeal §. jcdooh sce 96,528 - . 00250 69.04 97,233 ote . 00216 73.99 

ZiVOATSinn « cctsle seis 96, 287 18 00144 68.21 97,028 e - 00120 73.15 

Siaiy See Wists o's! oats 96, 148 #4, 00115 67.31 96,907 *s - 00093 72.24 

dome eg Matinee fa sce 96, 037 x . 00095 66.38 96,817 Pe - 00070 71.31 

Sine p Risstdh ak o.c40 95,946 . 00083 65.45 96,749 00058 70.35 
335 227 

10a ae Reearde tes ots 95,611 SA . 00057 60.67 96,522 ioe 00037 65.51 

LOA F Sehsis obs: sie 95,297 - 00099 55. 86 96,330 . 00047 60.64 
598 256 

20ipa ee Recaten caisot 94,699 . 00160 51.19 96,074 . 00060 55.80 
802 312 

2D pee Laatste. o'sisls 93, 897 aa . 00169 46.61 95, 762 oon -00075 50.97 

80 Be oasis cst 93,116 00172 41.98 95,366 -00094 46.17 
844 498 


35 92,272 00202 37.34 94, 868 00127 41.40 


rere reeeoe 
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24.—Canadian Life Table, 1956—concluded 


Males | Females 


Number |Probability Number |Probability 
Number Dying of Dying Expec- Number Dying of Dying Expec- 


Living Between Before tation Living Between Before tation 
at Each | Each Age} Reaching of at Each | Each Age| Reaching of 
Age and the Next Life Age and the Next Life 
Next Birthday Next Birthday 
yrs. yrs. 
1,055 711 
40 years......... 91,217 - 00288 32.74 94,157 -00194 36.69 
1,597 1,105 
AHI GSO 5 22 89,620 . 00472 28.28 93,052 . 00312 32.09 
2,605 1,731 
(ia a a 87,015 - 00794 24.04 91,321 - 00475 27.65 
4,162 2,575 
BBL Sees ortomareetrac 82,853 01282 20.12 88,746 00744 23.38 
6, 252 3,955 
CO TPL TN 76,601 02037 16.54 84,791 -01191 19.34 
8,864 5,942 
Gols teres aca cee 67,737 03057 13.36 78, 849 01864 15.60 
11,271 8,522 
MO Bis Kadi ores 56, 466 04425 10.51 70,327 02955 12.17 
13,360 12,103 
(ped ARS HRABE 43,106 - 06776 7.98 58, 224 05137 9.15 
14,989 16,541 
BOS. cease sss 28,117 - 10611 5.89 41,683 - 08717 6.75 
13,865 17,866 
BB se ees cls ara 'eascceis 14,252 16187 4,27 23,817 » 13640 4.97 
9,308 13, 887 
Cig ie Aaa 4,944 223784 3.07 9,930 - 19889 3.67 
3,960 7,214 
1) Ee 984 233684 2.18 2,716 27446 2.74 
897 2,289 
BOR a ba atts.tistecciepeanient 87 46169 1.52 427 36294 2.05 


By 1956, life expectancy at birth in Canada had reached a new high record of 67.6 
years for males and 72.9 for females—comparable to the expectancy for other countries 
of the world with highly developed programs of medical and public health care. Once a 
child has passed its first year of life, however, its life expectancy increases appreciably. 
At one year of age a male child at present mortality risks may, on the average, expect to 
live an additional 69.0 years and a female 74.0 years, representing for an infant boy a 
gain of 1.4 years over his expectation at birth and for an infant girl a gain of 1.1 years. 
The expectation of life of a 15-year-old boy is 55.9 additional years; of a 15-year-old girl 
60.6 years. At 25 years of age the expectation is about 46.6 years for men and almost 51 
years for women and at age 70, 10.5 years for men and 12.2 years for women. 


Table 25 summarizes the life expectancy figures extracted from the Canadian life 
tables for 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956. According to these figures, life expectancy at birth 
for men increased 1.3 years from 1951 to 1956 compared with 3.4 years from 1941 to 1951 
and 2.9 years from 1931 to 1941; females gained 2.1 years from 1951 to 1956 compared 
with 4.5 years and 4.2 years, respectively, in the preceding decades. Thus, from 1931 to 
1956 a total of 7.6 years was added to male life expectancy and 10.8 years to female 
longevity. 

The increases in life expectancy have been predominantly at the younger ages, 
particularly in infancy, and diminish with advanced age. For example, since 1931, 3.2 
years have been added to the life expectancy of a five-year-old male, 2.1 years to a 20- 
year-old, nine months to a 40-year-old and three months to a 60-year-old as compared 
with 7.6 years for a newborn male. During this period, life expectancy for a five-year-old 
female gained 7.2 years, for a 20-year-old 6.0 years, for a 40-year-old 3.7 years and for a 
60-year-old 2.2 years as compared with 10.8 years for a newborn female. 


Longevity has improved for both sexes, though more so and at all ages for females, 
but there has been only slight improvement for males beyond middle life. Briefly, the 
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rapid decline in the death rate for infants of both sexes is continuing but the declines are 
slower with advancing age, so that relatively stationary death rates have been established 
from about 50 years onward for males and from about 80 years onward for females. 


The fact that such a pattern exists is important in interpreting the results of these 
life tables. The arbitrary population base of 100,000 of each sex in the 1956 tables, for 
example, has been subjected to the mortality rates in effect in 1955-57, and the life expect- 
ancy computed as if those death rates at each age were to prevail during their lifetime. 
Actually the theoretical 200,000 infants born in 1955-57 will most probably have a pattern 
of survival and life expectancy quite different from that of the present life tables as they 
will spend most of their lives under conditions of public health and medical care which 
in all likelihood will be superior to those prevailing in 1955-57. 


The improvement in life expectancy, particularly among children and adolescents, 
is caused mainly by the substantial reduction in recent years in mortality from infectious 
diseases; on the other hand, diseases associated with middle and old age are much less 
amenable to control. It is therefore unlikely that improvement in life expectancy in the 
future will be comparable to that of the past quarter-century. As approximately 11 p.c. 
of deaths in 1955-57 occurred among infants and an additional 75 p.c. among persons over 
age 50, any additional improvement must come as the result of further declines in mor- 
tality from conditions associated with childbirth and early infancy, further control of 
infectious diseases, prevention of accidents, and advances in combating diseases associated 
with middle and old age, such as cardiovascular-renal conditions and cancer. 


25.—Expectation of Life, 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956 


1931 1941 1951 1956 


Age 


Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 


51.76 50.76 54.41 51.19 55. 80 
47.26 46.20 49.67 46.61 50.97 
42.81 41.60 44.94 41.98 46.17 
38.37 37.00 40.24 37.34 41.40 
33.99 32.45 35. 63 32.74 36.69 
28. : 
25.46 23.88 26.80 24 
21.42 20.02 22.61 20.12 23.38 
17.62 16.49 18.64 16.54 19.34 
14.08 13.31 14.97 13.36 15.60 
10.93 10.41 11.62 10.51 12.17 
8.19 7.89 8.73 7.98 9.15 
6.03 5.84 6.38 5.89 6.75 
4,35 4,27 4.57 4.27 4.97 
3.13 3.10 3.24 3.07 3.67 
2.26 2.24 2.27 2.18 2.74 
1.64 1.60 1.59 1.52 2.05 


Section 7.—International Comparisons of Vital Statistics 


Table 26 gives a summary of Canada’s national and provincial vital statistics rates 
along with those of several other countries. It will be noted that among the countries 
listed the low crude death rate in Canada is bettered by only three countries—Japan, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the Netherlands—and that some of the provinces 
have lower rates than most other countries. The birth rate also helps to give Canada one 
of the fastest growing populations, currently ranking sixth among those listed. However, 
11 countries reported lower rates of infant mortality. 
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CHAPTER VI.—PUBLIC HEALTH, WELFARE AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Canada’s growth in the past fifteen years has created many new problems in the 
planning of health and welfare services. Population has increased by one-half in this 
period. General prosperity, growing urbanization and industrialization, larger numbers 
of children and old persons in the population, and new concepts and knowledge in health 
and welfare matters have all contributed to needs for additional services and to a greater 
interdependence among the different health and welfare professions. 


During 1961, attention was focused on the nation’s health problems by the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission on Health Services to inquire into the existing health 
facilities and the future need for health services for the people of Canada, and to recommend 
measures that would ensure the best possible health care for all Canadians. A series of 
public hearings was commenced, briefs from interested organizations were received, and 
a number of independent studies were initiated to explore various aspects of Canada’s 
health needs and resources. Also in 1961, the Province of Saskatchewan attracted nation- 
wide interest by enacting a Medical Care Insurance Act based on the recommendations 
of its Advisory Planning Committee on Medical Care (to come into force on July 1, 1962). 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this Chapter was prepared by the Research and Statistics Division of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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Although the possibility of government participation in public medical care, beyond the 
special provision existing for certain indigent groups, received increasing public attention, 
insurance for medical care in Canada was still largely based on voluntary prepayment 
plans with approximately one-half the population enrolled. However, almost 98 p.c. of 
the insurable population was covered under the nation-wide hospital insurance and diag- 
nostic services program operated by the provinces with federal financial support. During 
the year more than three million patients were admitted to general hospitals and almost 
95 p.c. of the half-million births occurred in hospital. 


Development in the sciences related to medicine, improved health services, and 


_ better nutritional and other standards are contributing to generally favourable health 


conditions—to a declining death rate and a longer expectation of life. Substantial progress 
in the fight against contagious diseases has not yet been paralleled by progress in solving 
the problems presented by chronic illness and the disabilities of older persons. Heart 
and hypertensive diseases, arthritis and rheumatism are among the leading causes of 
disability, although residual disability from stroke, Parkinson’s disease, epilepsy and 
multiple sclerosis also accounts for large numbers of disabled persons. The death rate 
from lung cancer continues to increase and the disease is the subject of continuing investi- 
gation. Interest in mental illness has increased in recent years and new approaches to 
the solution of this major problem are being explored. Accidents, especially traffic acci- 
dents, constitute a steady and tragic problem, particularly as they affect children. Canada 
shares the world-wide concern for the hazards of radiation from medical and industrial 
causes as well as from fallout, and has devoted considerable attention to this problem. 


Progress in the welfare field also continues to be substantial and efforts are concen- 
trated on remaining problems, some of which are of considerable magnitude. Proposals 
for contributory old age insurance benefits and for improved general assistance programs 
are being explored. During 1961, the Federal Government and several provincial govern- 
ments expressed interest in Ontario’s proposed plan for the extension and portability of 
industrial pensions, In 1961, also, a five-million-dollar program was initiated by the 
Federal Government for the encouragement of fitness, recreation and amateur sport. 


Rapid urbanization, large-scale immigration and increasing numbers of older persons 
in the population are among the forces requiring new approaches to Canada’s welfare 
problems. At the same time, the growth of the industrial community has been associated 
with a marked improvement in the general standard of living. Higher real income has 
permitted better levels of nutrition and better housing in the urban industrial centres. 
During the past decade, many urban services have been extended to the rural population, 
so that many of the improvements in the national standard of living are being shared more 
equally by the urban and rural populations. 


The increase that has taken place over the years in the provision of social welfare 
services has, of course, resulted in greatly increased government expenditures. The finan- 
cial phase of developments in this field is dealt with in the following special article. 


SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES IN CANADA* 


One of the most significant socio-economic developments in postwar Canada has been 
the very substantial growth in social welfare expenditures. The more than $3,300,000,000 
spent under public welfare programs in the form of general welfare payments, social 
insurance benefits, social assistance and health and welfare services in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1961 represented an almost elevenfold increase in such expenditures in about a 
decade and a half since World War II. Outlays of this magnitude by municipal, provincial 
and federal governments have had a profound effect on the nature and scope of public 
welfare programs across Canada and at the same time have had important implications 
for public finance and fiscal policy and for federal-provincial as well as provincial-municipal 
relations. 


* Prepared by Dr. J. W. Willard, Deputy Minister of Welfare, Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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Any discussion of social welfare expenditures inevitably involves the question of what 
items should be included. In this review, a broad and commonly used interpretation of 
social welfare expenditures has been employed. Briefly stated, it covers outlays under 
municipal, provincial and federal government programs in the form of general welfare 
payments, social insurance benefits, social assistance payments, health services, welfare 
services and administrative costs involved in the operation of these measures. 


As social welfare expenditures have increased over the years, the proportion financed 
by each of the three levels of government has changed. In 1874, a few years after Con- 
federation, total outlays amounted to approximately $1,400,000, of which about 50 p.c. 
was borne by the provincial governments, 36 p.c. by municipal governments and 14 p.c. 
by the Federal Government. By 1913, about four decades later, outlays on social welfare 
had increased to $13,700,000 and the position of the municipalities and provinces had 
almost reversed, the former paying out 59.8 p.c. of total expenditures and the latter 31.4 
p.c.; the Federal Government’s share had dropped to 8.8 p.c. After World War I, the 
amount and proportion of federal expenditures increased dramatically and the position of 
the Federal Government as the heaviest spender in this field has remained unchanged since 
that time. 


Social welfare expenditures by the three levels of government reached $99,000,000 
by 1926-27, which was about $10.48 per capita. Of the total, federal expenditures accounted 
for 50.2 p.c., provincial expenditures for 28.9 p.c. and municipal outlays for 20.9 p.c. 
Throughout the depression years of the 1930’s, expenditures on social welfare rose sub- 
stantially. In 1939-40, the total amounted to $317,200,000, or $28.15 per capita, of which 
the federal share was 48.6 p.c. During the war years, however, such expenditures declined; 
in 1942-43, for example, government outlays dropped to $230,000,000 and the per capita 
figure to $19.73. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES ON HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE: AMOUNT AND 
PERCENTAGE OF NET NATIONAL INCOME, YEARS ENDED MAR. 31, 1948-61 
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The tremendous expansion of social welfare expenditures that followed World War II 
was accompanied by a further upward thrust in federal responsibility for such expenditures 
and by a considerable curtailment of municipal financing of welfare programs. By 1945-46 
expenditures had increased to $573,800,000, or $47.52 per capita; a decade later, in 1955-56, 
they had been further augmented to $1,907,300,000, or $121.50 per capita; and in the 
next five years they continued to climb so that by 1960-61 total outlays of the three levels 
of government had reached $3,347,000,000, or $187.89 per capita. 


The share of these expenditures carried through federal programs jumped to 71.6 p.c. 
in 1945-46, which represented a new plateau of federal participation. During the next 
decade and a half, the Federal Government’s share ranged between 74.6 p.c. and 68.3 p.c., 
standing at 70.5 p.c. in 1960-61. Municipal expenditures on social welfare continued to 
decline relative to federal-provincial outlays. The municipal share dropped to 7.4 p.c. in 
1945-46, or less than half that of the late 1930’s and early 1940’s, and this downward 
trend continued after the War so that in 1960-61 the municipal share of government 
expenditures on social welfare was only 3.0 p.c., the lowest in Canadian experience. The 
proportion of expenditures borne by the provinces was also much less in the postwar period 
than in any previous period since Confederation; it fluctuated between 18.9 p.c. in 1946-47 
and 27.0 p.c. in 1950-51 and stood at 26.5 p.c. in 1960-61. 


Federal Expenditures.—Expenditures by the Federal Government in the form of 
cash benefits under various social security programs as well as on the financing of public 
health and welfare services reached about $2,538,000,000 for the year ended Mar. 31, 1962. 
General welfare payments in the form of family allowances for children under 16 years 
of age and old age security pensions for persons 70 years of age or over accounted for a 
very large share of this expenditure. Thus, the magnitude of the outlay involved is resulting 
in a redistribution of income of sizable proportions in favour of children and senior citizens. 
Federal expenditures under these two programs will reach $1,273,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1962-63. 

The Federal Government has made provision for social assistance payments under 
a variety of programs. The first major venture in this area took place in 1927 when the 
Government introduced a sharing program with respect to the cost of old age assistance. 
During the 1930’s, federal war veterans allowances were introduced and the federal- 
provincial program of old age pensions was extended to cover blind persons. In the 
mid-1950’s, federal programs were implemented to share with the provinces the cost of 
allowances for the permanently and totally disabled and general assistance payments. 
Iixpenditures under these programs are small in comparison with those for general 
welfare payments; in 1961-62, war veterans allowances amounted to about $75,000,000, 
and the federal share of provincial payments for old age assistance, allowances for the 
blind and disabled, and unemployment assistance amounted to $141,000,000. 

Canada has tended to employ the techniques of general welfare payments and of 
social assistance in the provision of income maintenance payments rather than to depend 
to any considerable extent on social insurance programs. Unemployment insurance, the 
principal federal program utilizing the insurance approach, was introduced early in World 
War II; insurance benefits under this program reached $514,000,000 in 1960-61. The 
announcement in the Speech from the Throne in January 1962 of the intention of the 
Federal Government to introduce an old age, survivors and disability insurance program 
if agreement can be reached with the provinces on a suitable constitutional amendment 
ensuring constitutional authority for such an undertaking, suggests that in the years 
ahead the social insurance technique may be utilized as a part of Canada’s social security 
system to a far greater extent than in the past. 


The Federal Government is also financially involved in the provision of health and 
welfare services. Some of these are programs administered by the Federal Government, 
such as treatment and welfare services for special groups; in 1961-62, $24,400,000 was 
expended under the Indian and Northern Health Services program and $49,000,000 was 
expended on hospital accommodation and treatment services for veterans. Other measures 
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provide grants to the provinces to assist in the operation of provincial programs. For 
example, in 1961-62 federal contributions toward provincial hospital insurance amounted 
to $283,700,000 and grants under the National Health Grant Program reached $49,000,000. 


It is of interest to note that while federal-provincial cost-sharing programs with respect 
to both social assistance payments and health and welfare services involve considerable 
sums, this type of expenditure represents less than 20 p.c. of total federal expenditures in 
the field of social welfare. 


Provincial Expenditures.—In 1874, provincial social welfare expenditures amounted 
to $657,000. Up to the outbreak of World War I, provincial government outlays for this 
purpose were still very modest, although the amount had increased to $4,300,000 by 1913, 
and expenditures were principally for institutional care with a meagre contribution being 
made for health and welfare services and relief. In the largely rural economy of the first 
few decades after Confederation, most of the health and welfare needs which went beyond 
the resources of the individual were met through the family, relatives, friends and private 
charity. In discussing socio-economic development in the period 1874-96, the report of 
the Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations suggested that ‘‘... this 
restraint on provincial outlay during a long period of depression was made tolerable by 
the nature of the economy at the time. The relative self-sufficiency of the family and 
local communities enabled individuals to weather the depression somehow without reliance 
on governments. Those who were unable to make adjustments in this way were forced 
into the stream of migration to the south where they were absorbed by the rapid industrial 
developments and the expanding frontier of the United States.” 


During World War I there was considerable industrial growth in Canada and it was 
at this time that modern workmen’s compensation schemes were adopted by several of 
the provinces. It was in this period also that the first mothers’ allowances programs were 
introduced. During the 1920’s these new income maintenance programs began to have 
an important impact on social welfare expenditures at the provincial level, which by 
1926-27 had reached $28,600,000. Nevertheless, the largest item of provincial expenditure 
continued to be hospital care. 


Relief expenditures were the dominant factor during the 1930’s. Prior to that decade 
the provinces had accepted relatively little responsibility in the matter of unemployment 
relief. Amounts paid out under the mothers’ allowances programs during the 1930’s were 
also well above those of the 1920’s and hospital care expenditures continued to rise. New 
expenditures arising out of the matching feature in the federal grant-in-aid scheme for old 
age pensions introduced in 1927 became an increasingly important expenditure for the 
provinces and the addition of the federal-provincial program of pensions for the blind in 
1937 opened up a new avenue of expenditure although the amounts involved were relatively 
small. By 1939-40, provincial social welfare expenditures had climbed to $114,300,000. 
Provincial expenditures dropped somewhat during World War II but in the postwar period 
rose tremendously. A part of this rise was a by-product of the inflationary situation of 
the time but a considerable amount was also attributable to the extension of services and 
the introduction of more generous income maintenance payments. Hospital care expend- 
itures increased much more than any other single item, in part the result of an increase 
in the amount of hospital care provided and of higher costs for such care. It also was 
the outcome of the establishment of hospital insurance programs in the various provinces 
throughout Canada, which brought a large share of expenditures for hospital care within 
the public sector. The entry of Newfoundland as the tenth province in Confederation 
in 1949 brought about an addition to provincial expenditures in Canada. Compensation 
payments and expenditures on related rehabilitation services under the workmen’s com- 
pensation programs, and outlays on old age and blind pensions, mothers’ allowances, and 
general assistance all rose steadily and new programs of allowances for the permanently 
and totally disabled were introduced. Finally, public health and welfare services were 
strengthened and extended during this period. From an expenditure of $109,800,000 in 
1944-45, provincial expenditures rose to an estimated $1,000,900,000 in 1961-62. 
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Municipal Expenditures.—Municipal social welfare expenditures were modest in 
the early years after Confederation, amounting to about half a million dollars in 1874. 
They increased to $8,200,000 in 1913 and reached higher levels in the 1920’s, by 1926 
standing at almost $20,700,000. 


During the depression period of the 1930’s, municipal expenditures on relief rose 
sharply and social welfare costs climbed to $57,100,000 by 1933. Toward the end of the 
1930’s and in the war years lower outlays reflected less need for relief expenditures. How- 
ever, before the end of World War II annual expenditures began to grow again and the 
increases became more pronounced until in 1957-58 an expenditure level of $112,600,000 
was reached. Since then, there has been a much lower annual outlay and in the fiscal 
year 1960-61 municipal social welfare expenditures stood at $98,600,000 which included 
$52,400,000 for health services and $46,200,000 for welfare payments and services. 
This lower level in recent years can be attributed to a number of factors. One of the most 
important was the introduction of the federal unemployment assistance program in 1956 
and the later extension of that program. Much of the cost of general assistance formerly 
carried by municipalities in Canada has been shifted to the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, although in some provinces a portion of general assistance payments is still the 
responsibility of local governments. Another factor was the implementation of the federal- 
provincial hospital insurance program which relieved the municipalities of much of the 
cost of hospital care for indigents. 


Social Welfare Payments in Relation to Personal Income.—Social welfare 
income maintenance payments have cushioned permanent or temporary loss of personal 
income in a number of ways. Benefits from programs such as unemployment insurance 
and assistance, which are specifically related to cyclical changes in business conditions, 
provide a direct countercyclical effect because of the rise in the total of benefit payments 
under them during periods of economic downturn. While benefits under other programs 
are not so directly related to changes in the economic picture, they provide a continuing 
source of income to beneficiaries and in so doing afford a stabilizing influence during 
periods of decline in purchasing power. The effect of this influence is indicated by the fact 
that in 1961 income maintenance or transfer payments to individuals from governments 
amounted to $2,400,000,000 or 8.6 p.c. of all personal income. 


Income maintenance payments expressed as a percentage of personal income have 
greatly increased in the postwar years; in 1947-48 they represented 5.4 p.c. of personal 
income, in 1952-53 the percentage stood at 6.3 and in 1958-59 it reached 8.3. 


The effect of social welfare payments varies in different parts of Canada. In the 
provinces with comparatively low average incomes these payments have a much greater 
impact than in others. For example, in the Atlantic Provinces where the per capita 
personal income was $947 in 1958-59, 14.4 p.c. of it was derived from income maintenance 
payments; in Ontario, on the other hand, where per capita personal income was $1,695, 
the proportion obtained from such payments was 6.7 p.c. 


Social Welfare Expenditures in Relation to National Income.—Social welfare 
expenditures, expressed as a percentage of national income, are at an all-time high in 
Canada. Back in 1926-27 the percentage was only 2.4 but during the depression years, 
when welfare expenditures were relatively high and growth of national income adversely 
affected, the proportion reached as high as 9.7 p.c. Then, during World War II, when 
national income grew rapidly and government expenditures on social welfare declined in 
absolute amounts, outlays dropped to 2.8 p.c. of net national income. In the late 1940’s 
the amounts spent by governments on social welfare programs increased rapidly, mainly 
because of increased outlays on family allowances, veterans pensions and allowances, and 
health services and, even though national income was also rising, the rate of increase in 
welfare expenditures was much greater and by 1949-50 these expenditures reached 8.1 p.c. 
of the net national income. The introduction of universal old age pension payments in 
1952 and the several increases in the benefit rate to $65 a month by 1962, the implementa- 
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tion of a nation-wide hospital insurance program, the growth of expenditures under the 
unemployment assistance program and higher unemployment insurance expenditures were 
among the many factors that advanced welfare expenditures to higher levels at a time 
when the national income was not showing comparable growth. Thus in 1957-58, social 
welfare expenditures reached 10.2 p.c. of net national income; in 1958-59 and 1959-60 the 
percentage was about 11.2 and in 1960-61 it reached 12.3. 


For many years Canada has occupied a middle position between New Zealand and 
Britain on the one hand and Australia and the United States on the other when social 
welfare expenditures are expressed as a percentage of national income. For example, in 
1949-50 the percentages were as follows: New Zealand 13.2, Britain 11.9, Canada 8.1, 
Australia 7.3, and United States 5.5. More recently, however, it is apparent that Canada 
has moved very close to the percentage in Britain and that the gap between Canada’s 
position and that of Australia and the United States has been widened. In 1959-60, the 
percentages stood at 13.9 for New Zealand, 12.7 for Britain, 11.4 for Canada and 7.6 for 
the United States; while data for that year are not available for Australia, the percentage 
was 9.4 for that country in 1958-59. 


Whether measured against previous Canadian experience or in terms of comparisons 
with these other countries, it is evident that the growth in government expenditures on 
social welfare during the postwar period and particularly during the past several years 
has been substantial indeed in relation to the rate of national income growth. 


PART I.—PUBLIC HEALTH 


Provincial governments bear the major responsibility for health services in Canada, 
with the municipality often assuming considerable authority over matters delegated to it 
by provincial legislation. The Federal Government has jurisdiction over a number of 
health matters of a national character and provides important financial assistance to 
provincial health and hospital services. All levels of government are aided and supported 
by a network of voluntary agencies working in different health fields. 


Section 1.—Federal Health Activities 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is the chief federal agency in health 
matters but important treatment programs are also administered by the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs and National Defence. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is responsible 
for collection, analysis and publication of national health statistics, the Medical Research 
Council and the Defence Research Board administer medical research programs, and 
the Department of Agriculture has certain health responsibilities connected with food 
production. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare controls food and drugs, including 
narcotics, operates quarantine and immigration medical services, carries out international 
health obligations, and provides health services to Indians, Eskimos and other- special 
groups. It advises on the visual eligibility of applicants for blindness allowances and 
co-operates with the provinces in the provision of surgical or remedial treatment for 
recipients of the allowances. Under the Public Works Health Act, supervision of health 
conditions is provided for persons employed on federal public works. Other programs of 
health or medical supervision and counselling are provided for the federal Civil Service, 
and also for the Department of Transport in all matters pertaining to the safety, health 
and comfort of aircrew and passengers. 
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The Department serves the provinces in an advisory and co-ordinating capacity and 
administers grants to provincial health and national voluntary agencies. Administration 
of federal aspects of the Hospital Insurance and National Health Grant Programs has 
become a major activity during the past decade. 


Co-ordination with the provinces on health matters is facilitated by the Dominion 
Council of Health, the principal advisory agency to the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare. Its membership includes the Deputy Minister of National Health, who acts 
as chairman, the chief health officer of each province, and five appointees of the Governor 
in Council, representing the universities, labour, agriculture and women’s organizations. 
The Council meets semi-annually. Federal-provincial technical advisory committees of 
the Council deal with specific aspects of public health. 


Subsection 1.—National Health Grant Program 


The National Health Grant Program, inaugurated in 1948, initially made ten federal 
grants available to the provinces for the development and strengthening of public health 
and hospital services. Nine were continuing grants: the Hospital Construction, Professional 
Training, General Public Health, Public Health Research, Mental Health, Tuberculosis 
Control, Cancer Control, Venereal Disease Control, and Crippled Children Grants. A 
Health Survey Grant lapsed in 1953 following completion of provincial health surveys. 
In 1953, after a review of the first five years of the Program, three new grants were estab- 
lished: Child and Maternal Health, Medical Rehabilitation, and Laboratory and Radio- 
logical Services. 


In 1958, federal assistance under the Hospital Construction Grant was increased to 
$2,000 per hospital bed (whether active treatment, chronic, mental or tuberculosis), 
double the previous grant for active treatment beds. In addition, funds were made avail- 
able to meet up to one-third of the cost of approved alterations and renovations to existing 
facilities, with the federal contributions being at least matched by the provinces. 


Beginning with the fiscal year 1960-61, a redistribution and merging of certain grants 
was effected to provide a more flexible measure of assistance and at the same time make 
larger amounts available for programs where additional aid was necessary. Adjustments 
were also required for services aided under certain grants, such as laboratory and radio- 
logical services and cancer control, now aided under the Hospital Insurance Program. 
The total allocation remained approximately the same but the number of separate grants 
was reduced to nine. The General Public Health Grant was increased by almost $5,500,000 
and projects under two previously separate grants—the Laboratory and Radiological 
Services Grant and the Venereal Disease Control Grant—were absorbed into it. The 
Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled Children Grants were merged and the combined 
allocation increased by more than $1,000,000. The Mental Health Grant was increased 
by more than $1,500,000, and the Professional Training and the Public Health Research 
Grants by about $1,250,000 each. The Tuberculosis Control Grant was decreased by 
nearly $750,000 and the Child and Maternal Health and Cancer Control Grants by lesser 
amounts. The grants for professional training and public health research, previously 
fixed amounts, were placed on a per capita basis, to increase with expansion of the 
population. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1961, aid for hospital construction had been approved for 90,295 beds, 
11,656 bassinets, 17,777 nurses’ beds, 542 interns’ beds, and space in community health 
centres and laboratories exceeding 14,558 bed-equivalents. Approximately 30,991 health 
workers had been trained or were undergoing special training and more than 7,000 health 
workers were employed with federal grant assistance. 
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The proportion of the total grants appropriation paid out to the provinces has in- 
creased steadily. Payments in 1960-61 totalled $47,993,356, or 87 p.c. of the amount 
available; the average utilization during the thirteen years of the program was 75 p.c. 


1.—_Amounts Available and Amounts and Percentages Expended under the National 
Health Grant Program, by Grant, for the Thirteen- Year Period Ended Mar. 31, 1961, 
and for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1961. 


1948-61 Period Year Ended Mar. 31, 1961 
Grant Amount Amount | Percentage |} Amount Amount | Percentage 
Available! | Expended | Expended || Available! | Expended | Expended 
$ $ $ $ 
Crippled Children?..... ca.c0sec100s - 6,207,728 | 4,431,677 71 — == os 
Professional Training...............- 7,923,144 | 7,728,874 98 1,744,200 | 1,290,476 74 
Hospital Construction..............- 153,582,532 |133, 810,963 87 17,367,320 | 17,595, 2023 101 
Venereal Disease Controlt........... 5,968,336 | 5,146,209 86 — — — 
Mental Healthivit.a heat eeteecs 83,016,274 | 65,434,213 79 8,765,391 8,140, 853 93 
Tuberculosis Control...............+ 52,044,862 | 48,405,508 93 3,500,000 3,376, 295 96 
Public Health Research............ 6,871,248 | 5,769,825 84 1,744,200 | 1,466,516 84 
Health Surveys ais ore ee «cts + 0.0/0 0°25 645, 180 540, 960 84 ~ _ — 
General Public Health.............. 98,514,201 | 68,027,416 69 13,953,600 | 10,521,187 75 
@ancer\Contro) seandabend o- iealeecta: 46,565,653 | 32,090,624 69 3,500,000 | 3,020,448 86 
Laboratory and Radiological Serv- 

AGOSS TSR AA ete seh 47,404,300 | 14,450, 881 30 — — _ 
Medical Rehabilitation’............. 6,500,000 | 3,016,750 46 a — —_ 
Child and Maternal Health8......... 13,250,000 | 8,808,718 66 1,750,000 | 1,423,176 81 
Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled 

Children eer esnmsperaweiivs velsast 2,625,000 | 1,159,203 44 2,625,000 | 1,159,203 44 

IBOtals: agri oboe Beske stheehes 531,118,458 |398, 821,821 75 54,949,711 | 47,993,356 87 
1 As set out in the General Health Grant Rules. 2 Merged with Medical Rehabilitation Grant, Apr. 1, 
1960. 3 Expenditure exceeds 100 p.c. of amount available through revote of funds unused in previous years. 
4 Absorbed into General Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 5 Lapsed in 1953. 6 Introduced in 1953 and 
absorbed into General Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 7 Introduced in 1953 and merged with Crippled Children 
Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 8 Introduced in 1953. 9 Amounts for 1960-61 only; see footnotes 2 and 7. 


Subsection 2.—Hospital Insurance 


The federal-provincial hospital insurance program, established in all provinces and 
both territories, covers nearly 98 p.c. of the insurable population of Canada. The system 
of federal grants-in-aid to the provinces to help meet the cost of specified hospital services 
is set out under the federal Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957. 
The methods of financing and administering the provincial plans, as well as the types of 
service offered above the minimum stipulated in the Act, rest with the provinces. 


The range of in-patient benefits provided under the Act includes standard ward 
accommodation and meals, nursing service, drugs and biologicals, surgical supplies, the use 
of operating and case room, X-ray and laboratory procedures together with necessary 
medical interpretations, and the use of radiotherapy and physiotherapy facilities where 
available. The same benefits for out-patients, although authorized for assistance under the 
federal legislation, are not mandatory in provincial plans. A few provinces provide various 
insured services to out-patients, but the majority thus far restrict out-patient benefits 
to emergency care following an accident. 


Federal legislation covers only services provided by active treatment, chronic and 
convalescent hospitals. Tuberculosis and mental hospitals are excluded from the federal- 
provincial plan as are institutions providing custodial care, although some provinces cover 
tuberculosis and mental services under their provincial programs. 

There is considerable variation between provinces in the administration and financing 


of programs. General revenues, provincial sales tax and personal premiums are utilized 
in different provinces. The Federal Government pays each province 25 p.c. of the per 
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capita cost of in-patient services in Canada as a whole, together with 25 p.c. of the per 
capita cost of in-patient services in the province multiplied by the average for the year 
of the number of insured persons in the province. On a national basis, the federal con- 
tribution amounts to about 50 p.c. of shareable costs. However, for individual provinces 
the proportion of shareable costs met by the Federal Government varies, with a higher 
proportion of the cost of low-cost programs being met than of high-cost programs. Federal 
payments to the provinces under the program from July 1, 1958 to Mar. 31, 1961, as shown 
in Table 2, totalled nearly $395,000,000. 


2.—Federal Payments to Participating Provinces under the Hospital Insurance 
and Diagnostic Services Act, July 1, 1958-Mar. 31, 1961 


July 1-Dec. 31, | Calendar Year | Calendar Year | Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 
1958 1959 1960 1961 


Province or Territory 


Contributions Advances! Advances? Advances? 
$ $ $ $ 

ING won land o.vscre Bee Me oe woe baie ewreleies 1,990,135 4,364,735 4,993,524 1,312,119 
iprmeouiod ward Istinds2 >... cere hie eee? — 06, 787 1,072,409 178,949 
INOW AMSCO UIA S «.5.-.ch eres ob eae ee oie eee = 7,472,187 9,284,357 2,574, 167 
INEWADIIISWICK TS coetine cece ee cette en ee — 2,979,727 7,324,198 2,185, 862 
QUE D GO eRe on rncverres ob pet ssirio gio ie os adeaese = = _ 13,936, 741 
ONTATIO Ss co ode ht es eho ATS ee ae ae ees — 66, 276,710 80, 860, 904 22,379,704 
IMATTCO DAS. Pane ee osincs) ORION cs oop pula 4,779, 866 10,900,816 12,599,069 3,242,166 
paskatchewan 44 ot. si05- ia tenes Pode d 5,775, 876 12,826, 895 14,087,668 3,571, 847 
TN oso a Rh to RS Gout ee MeL 6, 494, 722 14,362,663 16,378,050 4,143, 466 
British Columbians os... 25 Genk + 1. sok 8,609, 463 19,136, 630 21,955,550 5,981,927 
Vakow Lerritory st tis... ob een Cee tere che Gol. ad — 112,206 56,478 
Northwest Territories......%2.. e003 .seceeess = — 180, 126 81,724 

Potals:5 scree 27,650, 062 138,527,150 168,848, 061 59, 645,150 
Cumulative Total, July1,,1958-Mare3l, 1961 el cticad. owen bs peag le Fs: + oo « olocaerareers siareys scvaceyers 394,670, 423 

1A holdback of $10,799,716 was payable during the year ended Mar. 31, 1962. 2 Amount of holdback 


not available. 


The statistical and financial data appearing in Tables 3 to 7 pertain either to hospitals 
in the provinces participating during the whole calendar year or (where noted) to hospitals 
in provinces participating by the end of 1959. It should also be noted that the tables 
refer to hospitals listed in the hospital insurance agreements. Hospitals participating in 
hospital insurance programs are designated as “‘budget review hospitals”, which comprise 
the bulk of hospitals listed in the agreements, and contract hospitals, which are defined 
in the hospital insurance regulations as private or industrial hospitals with which a province 
has contracted for the provision of insured services. Federal hospitals, also listed in the 
agreements, are included in Tables 3 and 4. Budget review hospitals include general 
hospitals designed for acute or short-term care, special hospitals and chronic hospitals. 


On Dec. 31, 1959, nine provinces were participating in the hospital insurance program. 
The 920 hospitals of all categories reporting showed a total of 81,135 beds and cribs set 
up at the end of 1959, a rate of 6.5 beds per thousand population; provincial rates ranged 
from 4.0 in Newfoundland to 8.3 in Saskatchewan. The volume of hospital days per 
thousand population also varied considerably from province to province; the rate for the 
seven provinces participating in the hospital insurance program during the whole of the 
calendar year 1959 was 1,986.6 days, a rate considerably below the averages in Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta but well above the averages in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. In 
these seven provinces, 87.1 p.c. of all days of care in hospital were insured days in 1959. 
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3.—Number of Beds and Cribs in Hospitals Listed in Hospital Insurance Agreements, 
with Rate per 1,000 Population, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1959 


No. of Beds and Cribs 
Province Hospitals 

Reporting Number Rate! 
40 1,811 4.0 

9 | 643 6.2 

48 3,991 5.6 

38 3,431 5.8 

304 37,690 6.2 

90 6,193 6.9 

165 7,540 8.3 

118 9, 828 as 

108 10,008 6.3 
920 81,135 6.5 


! Per 1,000 population; based on population estimated as at Jan. 1, 1960. 


4.—Total Patient-Days and Insured Patient-Days in Hospitals Listed in Hospital Insurance 
Agreements, with Rates per 1,000 Total and Insured Population, by Province, 1959 


No. of por Sakae (be ana ceded hey pain Insured as a 
® $ uring Year uring Year Percentage 
Province Eicep ita | ee ee Sees 
P & | Number Rate! Number Rate? Patient-Days 
Newfoundland............... ofthe 40 565,034 1,258.4 528, 852 1,180.5 93.4 
NovalSeotia: «jects, Weta lteccscre 48 1,125,804 1,572.4 999 , 955 1,436.7 88.8 
Ontario. F i.55 meted tele os ase 2983 11,218,173 1,884.8 | 9,686,803 1,749.8 86.3 
Manito baat rrtioie fete tetas Geteie i wietors 86 1,691,418 1,897.6 1,451,929 1,661.7 85.8 
Saskatehewan:./.. Pande d secs c ee: 1584 2,070,014 2,294.9 | 1,952,785 2,224.0 94.3 
‘Allbentanecnc << cts P nd tes sco eninge: 1175 2,780,049 2,256.5 | 2,360,000 1,915.6 84.9 
British’ Columbiategicedens oe. 1046 2,838, 829 1,913.3 | 2,484,785 1,564.8 85.8 
Totals, Seven Provinces.. 851 22, 289,331 1,986.6 | 19,415,109 1,730.4 87.1 
1 Per 1,000 total population; based on population estimated as at June 1, 1959. 2 Per 1,000 insured popu- 
lation; based on annual average number of insured persons under provincial plans, 1959. 3 Excludes six hospitals 
for which data were not reported. 4 Excludes two hospitals for which data were not reported and six for 
which data were not appropriately segregated. 5 Excludes one hospital for which data were not appropriately 
segregated. 6 Excludes one hospital for which data were not reported and three for which data were not 


appropriately segregated. 


The volume of care provided by hospitals may be indicated by the average length of 
time each patient stays in hospital, as shown in Table 5. In this table, hospitals of the same 
type and size have been grouped together since it is reasonable to assume that the larger 
hospitals with more specialized staffs admit the more serious cases with longer average 
stay. With few exceptions, length of stay increases in proportion to bed-size of hospital. 
For all budget review general hospitals, with the exception of Newfoundland, the average 
length of stay varied from 9.1 days to 9.9 days. The average in Newfoundland (11.7) 
was affected by one general hospital in which the average stay was 26.9 days. Newfound- 
land has no separate chronic hospitals listed in the agreement. The average length of 
stay in chronic hospitals ranged from 20.8 days in Nova Scotia to 336.9 days in Alberta. 
In Ontario, where the highest number of budget review chronic hospitals are situated, 
the average was 246.3 days. This length of stay is characteristic of chronic hospitals 
generally. 


Average length of stay, of course, gives no indication of variations or extremes in 
duration of stay. For this reason, the numbers of patients separated from budget review 
general hospitals in each participating province have been distributed, in Table 6, according 
to actual length of stay in days. In the seven participating provinces, 9.4 p.c. of the 
patients stayed only one day in hospital, almost 29 p.c. stayed three days or less, 34 p.c. 
stayed from four to seven days and the remaining 37 p.c. stayed eight days or longer, 
including 5 p.c. who stayed one month or more. 
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5.—Average Length of Adult and Child Stay in Budget Review General and Chronic 
Hospitals, by Bed-Size of Hospital and by Province, 1959 


Norr.—Length of stay is from date of admission to separation by discharge or death. 


Bed-Size of Hospital 


No. of — 
Province Hospitals 1,000 
Reporting | 1-9 10-24 25-49 | 50-99 | 100-199 200-2900 500-999 Fike | Total 
ver 
Bupveetr Review Generat Hospitars 
Newfoundland........... 25 5.5 7.0 es} 12.1 9.9 _ 26.9 =) — 11%, 
Nova Scotial............ 44 VET) © aipts 7.8 923) |) 10.2 9.6 _ 11.9 _ 9.4 
OT Dt a a SA 182 5.8) 28 8.9 9.8 8.9 8.9 CEO a Liest|) alo. 6 9.9 
MranttoDaiic.. vel sie. ces 73 8.0] 7.0 Mee 8.2 9.4 8.0 OL 4 T1132 — 8.9 
Saskatchewan?.......... 148 C0 shee Hod 7.8 8.3,|. 10.5.) 13.5,]),12.6 | 14.8 — 9.9 
BROOTU a7 Ges oe ees 99 5.4] 6.8 7.1 7.8 9.0 8.5 GES. |lOal | alGco 9.1 
British Columbia....... 85 — 12 (Es 8.1 9.1 6H AG QEIT BAT 43 9.7 
Totals, Seven Provinces. 656 7.0] 7.1 7.8 8.8 9.2 9.2| 10.5 | 11.4] 14.3 9.7 
Bupeer Review CuHronic Hospitas 
Newfoundland........... — — — — — a — — — — — 
Nova Scotia!............ 1 —_ — 20.8 — os —_ — — 20.8 
Ontario’? 34%. 908 0.0% 21 _ —_ 174.3 | 112.5 | 205.2 | 158.2 | 628.2 | 410.6 _— 246.3 
Misnitobat fa 34s0lerssistoras s 1 _ _— _ _ _— — 106.7 —_ 106.7 
Saskatchewan?.......... — — — — — os -~ — — — 
Milberta SNe Oy. AD, 9 — — | 149.1 | 405.6 — | 464.3 — — — || 336.9 
British Columbia....... _— — — — — _ _ — — “= 
Totals, Seven Provinces. 32 — — | 163.6 | 143.9 | 205.2 | 182.4 | 628.2 | 217.7 — | 217.5 
1 Based on claims processed during period Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1959. 2 Based on figures provided by Provincial 
Plan for most Saskatchewan hospitals. 
6.—Number and Percentage Distribution of Adult and Child Separations from Budget 
Review General Hospitals, by Length of Stay and by Province, 1959 
No. of Length of Stay 
Province Hospitals 1 9 3 4-7 8-10 11-29 30+ 
Reporting Day Days | Days Days | Days | Days Days | Total 
NUMBER OF SEPARATIONS 
Newfoundland........ 25 2,391 3,259 3,859 | 13,082 4,521 8,997 2,747 || 38,856 
Nova Scotia?......... 44 9,147 9,659 8,386 33,122 13,189 20,568 4,664 98,735 
OT UATIO®. 2 pe dicieo ge 2.06 182 87,348 | 69,865 | 57,156 | 267,296 | 93,434 | 147,774 | 41,489 || 764,312 
Manitoba.....ctetes. 73 11,421 | 19,605 |}--12,960°|- 50, 736-17, 805") 27,372 6,457 |) 146,356 
Saskatchewan}........ 148 14,557 21,182 16,929 64, 564 24, 883 37,497 10,091 |} 189,703 
AIDE aches Cee hs 99 21,014 | 29,573 | 22,985} 85,016 | 383,870} 41,819 9,837 || 244,114 
British Columbia..... 85 16,488 | 33,267 | 21,412] 80,775 | 33,603 | 47,164 |) 138,074 || 245,733 
Totals-2- 77. 656 162,316 | 186,410 | 143,687 | 594,591 | 221,305 | 331,191 | 88,309 [1,727,809 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SEPARATIONS 
Newfoundland........ 25 6.2 8.4 9.9 33.6 11.6 23.1 vipat 100.0 
Nova Scotia?......... 44 9.3 9.8 8.5 33.5 13.4 20.8 4.7 100.0 
WNTaLIO*: 2 oe .ee eos 182 11.4 9.1 7.5 35.0 12.2 19.3 5.4 100.0 
Manttoba ia. od. ares 73 7.8 13.4 8.8 34.7 12.2 18.7 4.4 100.0 
Saskatchewan’. . 148 7.7 It '2 8.9 34.0 1S. il 19.8 B53 100.0 
lic qt re 99 8.6 12.1 9.4 34.8 13.9 17a 4.0 100.0 
British Columbia..... 85 6.7 13.5 8.7 32.9 19.7) 19.2 5.3 100.0 
Totals.) os) 656 9.4 10.8 8.3 34.4 12.8 19.2 5.1 100.0 
1 Excludes 55 separations unspecified as to length of stay. 2 Based on claims processed during period 
Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1959. 3 For most Saskatchewan hospitals, the reported distribution of separations included 


only persons insured under the Provincial Plan. 
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The total cost of operating budget review hospitals in the seven participating prov- 
inces in 1959, including items of expense not covered under the hospital insurance program, 
was $385,000,000. This total included $246,700,000 for salaries and wages, $31,500,000 
for drugs and medical supplies, $26,100,000 for food, $53,800,000 for other departmental 
supplies and expenses, and $26,900,000 for other expenses consisting mainly of interest 
payments and depreciation allowances. Table 7 gives various classifications of these 
expenditures. 

The per patient-day cost of salaries and wages ranged from a low of $9.36 for New- 
foundland to a high of $14.72 for British Columbia, the average for the seven provinces 
being $12.67. A number of hospitals in Newfoundland are operated by the provincial 
government and the fact that certain services in these hospitals are purchased from the 
government, the costs for which are reported as “Other Supplies and Expense’’, probably 
contributed to the low figure for gross salaries and wages. There was surprisingly little 
variation among the provinces in cost of drugs and medical supplies. Since raw food cost 
includes food supplied to staff, in-patients and visitors, the differences in such costs per 
patient-day probably reflect variations in the proportion of hospital staff taking meals 
at the hospitals rather than variations in the cost of food per meal served. The main items 
comprising ‘‘Other Supplies and Expense”’ are fuel, electricity, water, insurance, replace- 
ments of bedding and linen, laundry supplies, housekeeping and cleaning supplies, repairs 
to buildings, repairs to furniture and equipment, maintenance of physical plant, printing, 
postage, stationery, office supplies and telephone. The high figure of $5.58 for Newfound- 
land as compared with the average of $2.76 for the seven provinces is attributable to the 
inclusion of raw food costs which are not available as a separate item, and the salary com- 
ponent of purchased services. 

The total per capita cost of operating hospitals in the seven provinces was $32.86, 
ranging from $18.24 in Newfoundland to $41.35 in Saskatchewan. The variations in 
total per capita expenses are more marked than in total per patient-day expenses because 
of the variation in the number of hospital days of care provided per thousand persons in 
each province. 

The percentage distribution of expenses shows that about 64 p.c. of the operating costs 
of the hospitals was for wages and salaries, 8 p.c. for drugs and medical supplies, 7 p.c. 
for food, 14 p.c. for other departmental supplies and expenses and 7 p.c. for depreciation, 
interest and other departmental expenses. British Columbia hospitals spent almost 68 p.c. 
of their operating funds on salaries and wages as compared with 53 p.c. in Newfoundland 
and 55 p.c. in Nova Scotia. 


7.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1959 


Departmental Expenditures 


Other Total 
Salaries Drugs, Other Total Revenue Revenue 
Prowmuce aa Medical and Raw Supplies Depart- Fund Fund 
Wares Surgical Food and mental Expense Expense 
8 Supplies Expense Expense 
AMOUNTS oF EXPENDITURES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 4,339,449 858, 868 1 2,588,578 | 7,786,895 403,789 8,190, 684 
Nova Seotiah. 0. tok 10,303,980 | 1,697,267 | 1,857,157 | 3,460,849 | 17,319,253 | 1,282,141 |} 18,601,394 
Ontario #.<5.4. 23.5: 26 127,037,774 | 15,679,671 | 18,255,054 | 26,478,784 |182,451,283 | 13,969,587 || 196, 420, 820 
Manitoba o3-sc...0000n 18,468,991 | 2,559,996 | 1,848,8722) 4,106,195 | 26,984,054 | 2,024,202 | 29,008,256 
Saskatchewan.......... 24,104,186 | 2,768,998 | 2,396,2092! 5,441,916 | 34,711,259 | 2,589,879 || 37,301,138 
Alibertad . of wlask hoe 27,045,024 | 3,676,165 | 3,481,2812) 5,539,218 | 39,741,688 | 3,404,071 || 43,145,759 
British Columbia...... 35, 430,317 4,218,911 3, 303, 258 6,218,716 | 49,171,197 3,182,480 52,353,677 
Totals, Seven 
Provinces........ 246,729,671 | 31,459,876 | 26,141,826 | 53,834,256 |358,165,629 | 26,856,099 || 385,021, 728 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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7.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1959—concluded 


Departmental Expenditures 
2 ae Se kts Total 
* . rugs, ther ota evenue Revenue 
Province Sagi 2 Medical and Raw Supplies Depart- Fund Fund 
Surgical. Food and mental Expense Expense 
Wages : 
Supplies Expense Expense 
EXPENDITURES PER Patient-Day3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 9.36 1.85 1 5.58 16.79 0.87 17.66 
Nova. Scotia: 05. .2055 10,28 1.69 1.85 3.45 17.28 1.28 18.56 
WIRATIOR A aires devteieve-+ i 13,12 1.62 1.37 2.73 18.84 1.44 20.29 
MW ATITCODS «fic ccc eco « 11.87 1.64 1.192 2.64 17.34 1.30 18.64 
Saskatchewan.... 12.84 1.47 1. 282 2.90 18.48 1.38 19.86 
PAIDOMUGE «oa velers oes. + 8 10.88 1.48 1. 402 2.23 15.99 eral 17.36 
British Columbia...... 14.72 75 1.37 2.58 20.43 1.32 21.75 
Totals, Seven 
Provinces ....... 12.67 1.61 1.34 2.76 18.39 1.38 19.77 
EXPENDITURES PER Capita‘ 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 9.66 1.91 1 5.76 17.34 0.90 18.24 
Nova Scotia........... 14,39 RY 2.59 4,83 24.19 1.79 25.98 
OG ATIO: faces Pater B eo 21.34 2.63 2.20 4.45 30.65 2.00 33.00 
PM ANTEODS «ive sists ce evcees 20.87 2.89 2.092 4.64 30.49 2.29 32.78 
Saskatchewan.......... 26.72 3.07 2.662 6.03 38.48 2.87 41.35 
Allbertan.. clei rset es 21.76 2.96 2.802 4.46 31.97 2.74 34.71 
British Columbia...... 22.57 2.69 2.10 3.96 31.32 2.03 33.35 
Totals, Seven 
Provinces........ 21.06 2.68 2.20 4.59 30.57 2.29 32.86 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES 
Newfoundland......... 53.0 10.5 1 31.6 95.1 4.9 100.0 
Nova Scotia........... 55.4 9.1 10.0 18.6 93.1 6.9 100.0 
PHTATION. hs oh cates sak 64.7 8.0 6.7 13.5 92.9 Cal 100.0 
IMaratobal.taiioet. 03 63.7 8.8 6.42 14.1 93.0 7.0 100.0 
Saskatchewan.......... 64.7 7.4 6.42 14.6 93.1 6.9 100.0 
PROD ORUNe tes tess 62.7 8.5 8.12 12.8 92.1 7.9 100.0 
British Columbia...... 67.7 8.0 6.3 11.9 93.9 6.1 100.0 
Totals, Seven 
Provinees........ 64.1 8.2 6.7 14.0 93.0 7.0 100.0 
_ 1? Included with “‘Other Supplies and Expense’. 2 Excludes food costs for one hospital, for which that 
item was not segregated. 3 Based on patient-days during year for adults and children. 4 Based on 


population estimated as at June 1, 1959. 


Subsection 3.—Food and Drug Control 


The Food and Drugs Act is a federal statute with provisions applying to the manu- 
facture, advertising, packaging and sale of foods, drugs, cosmetics and medical devices 
anywhere in Canada. Wide powers are authorized under this legislation to maintain the 
safety, purity and quality of food and drug products and to prevent misrepresentation in 
labelling and advertising. There are prohibitions, for example, on the sale of food or drugs 
that do not meet prescribed standards, are harmful, adulterated, dirty, improperly stored, 


or manufactured under unsanitary conditions. The Act also prohibits the advertising of 


any food, drug, cosmetic or medical device as a preventive or cure for a number of serious 
diseases and also lists drugs that may be sold only by prescription. 
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Standards of safety and purity are maintained through constant and widespread 
inspection and laboratory research. The inspection of food-manufacturing establishments 
plays a major role in the production of clean, wholesome foods. The sale for human 
consumption of meat from animals that were not healthy at the time of slaughter or that 
died from disease is expressly prohibited. With advances in modern food technology, 
methods of laboratory analysis must be developed to assure the safety of new types of 
ingredients and packaging materials. In recent years there has been an increase in the 
number of chemicals used in foods and the safety of the foods to which they are added 
becomes a matter for special research. Another subject of current importance is the 
bacteriology of frozen foods in guarding against contamination through improper storage 
of frozen foods already cooked. Since the Food and Drugs Act is intended for the pro- 
tection of consumers, a section of the Food and Drug Directorate has been established to 
obtain consumer opinion and deal with individual consumer complaints as well as to 
provide sound information on which consumers can base opinions. 


Drug standards are subject to continuous review and testing. Stringent licensing 
controls apply to drugs made for injection into the human body, such as vaccines, sera 
and antibiotics and, prior to licensing, the safety of the product is verified in federal 
laboratories. Detailed information on all new drugs must be reviewed by the Directorate 
before release for sale is permitted. The listing of drugs to be sold only on prescription is 
determined in co-operation with the medical and pharmaceutical associations. In general, 
any drug that can be classed as a sedative, hypnotic or tranquillizer goes automatically 
on the prescription list. To provide more effective control of certain drugs coming mainly 
under the class of barbiturates and commonly known as ‘goof balls’, an amendment to the 
Food and Drugs Act was enacted in 1961. This requires the licensing of persons dealing 
in these substances, as well as the keeping of special records, and limits the importation, 
manufacture, distribution and use of such drugs to medical purposes. 

The Food and Drug Directorate also administers the Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
Act which is concerned with the registration before marketing and the annual licensing of 
secret-formula medicines sold under proprietary or trade names. 

Regulation of the supply and use of narcotic drugs is carried out under the Narcotic 
Control Act. The legislation, as revised in 1961, authorizes more severe penalties for 
smuggling and trafficking in narcotic drugs, and introduces special provisions relating 
to the control and custody of narcotic addicts for purposes of treatment. The minimum 
sentence of six months for illegal possession is removed and the legislation now prescribes 
a penalty of seven years with no minimum for this offence; the maximum penalty for 
trafficking is increased from 14 years to life imprisonment; and illegal export and import is 
established as a special offence for which the minimum and maximum penalties are, 
respectively, seven years and life imprisonment. Persons convicted of offences under the 
Act who are found to be drug addicts may be sentenced for treatment, for an indeterminate 
period, in institutions that will operate under the penitentiaries system and the National 
Parole Board service. 


Subsection 4.—Other Federal Health Services 


Indian and Northern Health Services.—Responsibility for the medical care and 
general health of the Indian and Eskimo population rests with the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Through the Directorate of Indian and Northern Health Services, 
the Department staffs and operates various facilities for a registered population of about 
185,000 Indians and 11,500 Eskimos. Responsibility for the general welfare of Indians 
and Eskimos in the community is shared with the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration and with the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 

Hospital care is provided for Indians and Eskimos through provincial and territorial 
hospital services plans; 23 hospitals, operated by the Department, provide part of the 
care required, in conjunction with non-departmental hospitals. In addition, a staff of 
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qualified doctors, nurses and dentists operates 30 clinics, 36 nursing stations and about 80 
health centres for the 2,000 small Indian and Eskimo communities throughout the country. 
During 1960, in the Northwest Territories alone, 32,094 medical care visits were made, 
divided about equally between Indians, Eskimos and other groups in the community. 


Where the Department’s health services are not directly available, care is provided 
through private or community health agencies on a fee-for-service or per-diem basis. 
Special emphasis is placed on public health services through field surveys, immunization 
programs and health education, particularly in the areas of tuberculosis and prenatal 
and infant care. 


Immigrants.—The Department of National Health and Welfare advises on the 
administration of sections of the Immigration Act dealing with health, and conducts in 
Canada and other countries the medical examination of applicants for immigration. 
It also provides care for immigrants who become ill en route to their destination or while 
awaiting employment. Further assistance in the provision of hospital and medical services 
is available to indigent immigrants during their first year in Canada, either from the 
Federal Government or from the province with federal sharing of costs. 


Quarantine.—Under the Quarantine Act, all vessels, aircraft and other conveyances 
together with their crew members and passengers arriving in Canada from foreign countries 
are inspected by quarantine officers to detect and correct conditions that could lead to 
the entry and spread of quarantinable diseases in Canada. Fully organized quarantine 
stations are located at all major seaports and airports. 


Under the provisions of the Leprosy Act, modern facilities for the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of leprosy are provided at Tracadie, N.B., for the small number of persons in Canada 
suffering from this disease. 


Sick Mariners.—Under the authority of Part V of the Canada Shipping Act, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare provides prepaid health services for crew 
members of foreign-going ships arriving in Canada and Canadian coastal vessels in inter- 
provincial trade; crew members of Canadian fishing and government vessels may participate 
on an elective basis. Hospital care of crew members having residence in Canada is the 
responsibility of the provincial hospital insurance authority concerned. 


Subsection 5.—Health Research and International Health 


Health Research.*—Health research in Canada is carried on in universities, hospitals, 
research institutes and government departments. In the universities, relevant research 
is done by departments of basic medical sciences, medical and public health schools or 
faculties and by such departments as genetics and psychology as well as in special depart- 
ments or institutes of research. Hospitals used for teaching medical students also carry 
on considerable research, as do some of the larger non-teaching hospitals and mental 
institutions. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare, the Medical Research Council 
(established in November 1960 to take over the work formerly carried on by the National 
Research Council Medical Division), the Department of Veterans Affairs and the Defence 
Research Board support extensive programs of research. Other important research centres 
include the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, the Banting Research Foundation, 
the Charles H. Best Institute, the Institute of Microbiology and Hygiene, the Allan 
Memorial Institute and the Montreal Neurological Institute. Some non-governmental or 
voluntary agencies concerned with health generally, or with specific diseases, encourage 
and support research by various means including financial assistance. Over-all expen- 
ditures on health research in Canada cannot be established exactly, but may reach 
$7,000,000 or $8,000,000 annually. 


* See also Subsection 3 of Section 4 of that Part of the Education and Research Chapter relating to Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 
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International Health.—Canada actively assists and co-operates with the World 
Health Organization and the other specialized agencies of the United Nations concerned 
with health. Capital and technical assistance are provided to under-developed countries 
through the Colombo Plan and other bilateral aid programs. Health training in Canada 
is provided for a number of persons coming to Canada each year under the different 
technical co-operation schemes. (See pp. 137-139 and 142-143.) 


During the year 1961, 155 trainees in a variety of health areas were in Canada under 
the External Aid Program and 22 additional applicants were being processed. Canadian 
experts in health legislation, biostatistics and occupational health undertook special 
assignments abroad and a six-member medical team commenced a three-to-five-year 
program in Malaya. By way of capital assistance, four cobalt beam therapy units were 
donated during 1961, making, in all, 10 such units that have been provided thus far under 
the Colombo Plan. The medical textbook program approached its conclusion; most 
of the 86 medical schools included each received its full quota of $2,500 worth of basic 
medical texts. 

To carry out Canada’s obligations under the International Sanitary Conventions, 
the Department of National Health and Welfare maintains quarantine measures for 
ships and aircraft entering Canadian ports and provides accommodation and necessary 
medical care for persons arriving in Canada who require quarantine (see p. 231). 


The Department is responsible for the enforcement of requirements governing the 
handling and shipping of shellfish under the International Shellfish Agreement between 
Canada and the United States and, at the request of the International Joint Commission, 
participates in studies connected with control of pollution of boundary waters between 
Canada and the United States as well as with problems caused by atmospheric pollution. 
Other international health responsibilities include the custody and distribution of bio- 
logical, vitamin and hormone standards for the World Health Organization and certain 
duties in connection with the Commission on Narcotic Drugs of the United Nations. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Local Health Services 


Provincial and local health services may be grouped into several broad categories: 
general public health services, primarily of a preventive nature; services for specific 
diseases or disabilities combining prevention and treatment; services related to general 
medical and hospital care; and rehabilitation services for disabled persons. 


General Public Health Services.—Provincial and local governments co-operate 
closely in providing community public health services. The autonomy of the provinces 
and their social, economic and geographic diversity make for some variety in legislative 
provisions, in financial arrangements, and in the detailed division of functions between 
provincial health departments and local and voluntary agencies. Each province, however, 
offers all or nearly all of a basic range of public health services which includes environ- 
mental health, occupational health, communicable disease control, maternal and child 
health, dental health, nutrition, health education, and public health laboratories. 


Environmental Health—The control of factors in the environment that are harmful 
to physical health is a rapidly expanding area of public health activity. For many years, 
much of the work in this field was related to inspection duties long associated with com- 
munity health sanitation, such as maintenance of pure milk, water and food supplies, 
supervision of plumbing and sewage disposal systems, and provision of general sanitary 
conditions in public areas. Increasing industrialization, however, has imposed new 
responsibilities calling for new techniques in public health engineering and sanitary services. 
Air pollution, water pollution, and radiation are emerging as major environmental health 
problems, necessitating co-ordinated effort by governments and other agencies in research 
and in planning effective control measures. 
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Occupational Health—Services designed to prevent accidents and occupational 
diseases and to maintain the health of employees are the common concern of provincial 
health departments, labour departments, workmen’s compensation boards and industry 
management. Provincial agencies regulate working conditions and offer consulting and 
educational services to industry. All provinces have legislation (Factory Acts, Shop 
Acts, Mines Acts, Workmen’s Compensation Acts) setting health safety standards for 
employment. 


Communicable Disease Control—There are separate divisions of epidemiology or 
communicable disease control in the six larger provinces; in the Atlantic Provinces these 
functions are handled by provincial medical health officers. Local health authorities 
undertake case-finding and diagnostic services in co-operation with public health labora- 
tories, carry out epidemiological investigations and often participate in tuberculosis and 
venereal disease control measures. 


Maternal and Child Health—Services for mothers and children are largely decentralized 
through local units and departments, but most provinces maintain separate divisions or 
employ consultants to promote better standards. Public health nurses have a prominent 
place in this work, which may include prenatal education, provision for delivery and care 
of the newborn in remote areas, home visits, child health clinics and school health services. 


Dental Health—Al\l provincial health departments have dental health divisions 
which administer programs, varying under local conditions but directed almost entirely 
to health education and the care of children. Training of dentists and dental hygienists 
in public health, the operation of children’s preventive and treatment clinics, and health 
education are being undertaken in all provinces. Water fluoridation projects involving 
an over-all total of more than a million people are in operation in seven provinces. Three 
provinces—Alberta, Manitoba and Nova Scotia—are setting up, in conjunction with 
their dental schools, special courses for dental hygienists. In all ten provinces free clinical 
care is provided for children in remote rural areas by the use of mobile units. One province 
uses two railway-coach dental clinics to serve remote areas. A successful locally sponsored 
plan in which the cost of dental services for children is shared by the local community and 
the provincial health department is in operation in more than 80 communities in British 
Columbia; the sponsoring group decides whether registration for treatment may be free 
or on the payment of a nominal sum. 


Nutrition.—Services include technical guidance, education, consultation and research. 
In some provinces, school lunch programs are also sponsored and dietary supplements 
distributed. Five provinces have special nutrition divisions; elsewhere, nutritionists serve 
in other divisions of the health department. 


Health Education.—In most provinces experience has demonstrated the need for a 
professional full-time ‘health educator’ as a member of the public health team. Nine 
provinces have separate divisions or units to co-ordinate the dissemination of health 
information through all available media. 


Public Health Laboratories.—The public health laboratory, an essential facility in the 
protection of community health and the control of infectious diseases, was one of the 
earliest provincial services developed to assist local public health departments. Work 
performed includes bacteriological examination of water, milk and food samples, the 
examination of specimens for diagnosis of communicable disease, and special pathological 
services. Each province maintains a central public health laboratory and most provinces 
have established additional branch laboratories. Recent trends in some provinces include 
efforts to co-ordinate public health and hospital laboratory services, special measures to 
bring laboratory facilities to rural areas, and devices to reduce the direct cost of clinical 
laboratory procedures to the individual. 
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Services for Specific Diseases or Disabilities —Each province has developed 
special programs to deal with health problems of particular severity and prevalence, 
many of which are chronic or long-term in nature. The services and facilities provided 
are generally similar across the country. 


Mental Health—Major developments in provincial mental health programs have 
included the expanding and modernizing of mental hospitals, the training of various kinds 
of psychiatric personnel, and the extension of community mental health services outside 
mental institutions. Assistance to patients in securing employment and in social adjust- 
ment following discharge from mental hospitals—a relatively new field of rehabilitation— 
is being promoted by voluntary groups and government agencies in several provinces. 


With the exception of the municipally owned local institutions in Nova Scotia and 
hospitals in Quebec that operate under religious or lay auspices, most mental institutions 
are administered by provincial authorities. A great part of the cost is borne by the 
provincial governments, although a charge, according to ability to contribute, may be 
made for care in some provinces. Newfoundland and Saskatchewan provide complete 
free care; Manitoba assumes a minimum maintenance cost for all patients; in Nova Scotia 
the provincial hospital gives free care to patients requiring active treatment; and in 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island mental institution treatment is included in the hospital 
care insurance plan. 

Most public mental institutions provide care and treatment for all types of mental 
illness; as facilities expand, it is becoming possible to segregate those under intensive 
treatment from those receiving long-term care. Some provinces maintain separate accom- 
modation for certain categories of the mentally ill. For example, in British Columbia and 
Alberta, homes for the senile aged are an integral part of the mental institution system. 
Quebec has separate institutions for epileptics. Seven provinces operate schools for 
residential treatment and education of mentally defective persons and New Brunswick, one 
of the three other provinces, enacted legislation in 1958 authorizing governmental support 
of the maintenance of mentally retarded children in approved homes. Increasing numbers 
of local day classes, usually sponsored by organizations of parents, offer training oppor- 
tunities for mentally deficient children in the community. 


As the needs of patients are more fully understood and better methods of treatment 
develop, the daily routine of the mental patient is becoming less restrictive, as is shown 
by the increasing number of persons coming voluntarily for treatment. Custodial care 
and locked doors are giving way to open wards where patients may have unrestricted 
access to grounds and to occupational and recreational areas. 


One of the greatest changes in the past decade has been in the extension of community 
mental health services outside mental institutions. General hospitals have expanded 
their psychiatric services in both in-patient and out-patient departments. About 40 
general hospitals have organized units where psychiatric treatment is provided by pro- 
fessional staffs. Out-patient clinics where mental illness may be treated at an early stage 
and guidance services may be given to children and parents also play an important part 
in the treatment of mental illness outside mental institutions. In 1959, at least 87 mental 
health clinics and psychiatric out-patient departments were operated by provincial health 
departments, municipalities or health units, mental institutions, general and allied special 
hospitals, school boards and voluntary organizations. 

Day and night care centres, another departure from the traditional form of custodial 
care, were developed first in Montreal more than a decade ago as part of the psychiatric 
service of two large general hospitals. Similar day care centres, admitting patients on a 
nine-to-five basis, are conducted in several other hospitals. 


Cerebral Palsy.—Children suffering from cerebral palsy in most larger cities are 
able to attend out-patient and training centres, many of which have been organized by 
groups of parents. A number of general and children’s hospitals have also established 
assessment and treatment facilities for cerebral-palsied children. In most communities, 
buses to transport children to day centres and hospital clinics are provided and operated 
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by local service clubs or provincial societies for crippled children. Attendance fees are 
usually nominal, with financial support of the centres coming from local voluntary con- 
tributions, provincial governments and federal health grants. Training and employment 
programs for young adults with cerebral palsy are also being developed in a few cities. 


Tuberculosis.—Despite greatly reduced mortality from tuberculosis and evidence of 
some lowering in incidence, the number of cases discovered through provincial detection 
programs indicates that it is still a public health problem. Case-finding efforts are being 
focused increasingly on selected groups particularly vulnerable, using tuberculin tests 
as an aid to detection. The work of case-finding is supported substantially by voluntary 
campaigns conducted by the Canadian Tuberculosis Association. In most provinces, 
sanatorium treatment is provided at government expense. Even in those provinces 
where an individual charge may be made, the amount collected from paying patients is a 
very small percentage of total costs. 

The number of beds set up in sanatoria and in tuberculosis units of general hospitals 
declined from a peak of 18,977 in 1953 to 13,538 in 1959. This decline in bed use has 
resulted from such factors as a decrease in the number of admissions, detection of cases 
in earlier stages of the disease, and improved treatment methods by drugs and surgery. 
Provision has been made in several provinces to furnish drugs for home treatment. 
Facilities for the vocational rehabilitation of discharged patients have been developed in 
all provinces, and increasing numbers are being re-established in suitable employment. 


Cancer —Health departments and lay and professional groups working for the control 
of cancer have been concerned mainly with four aspects of the problem—diagnosis, treat- 
ment, research and public education. In cancer detection and treatment, specialized 
medicine, hospital services and an expanding public health program are closely related. 
There are programs operating under health departments in four provinces; four others 
have provincially supported cancer agencies or commissions. These sponsor the work of 
diagnosis and treatment in special clinics, located usually within the larger general hospitals. 
Under the provincial hospital insurance plans, the benefits pertaining to in-patient care 
in the treatment of cancer are essentially similar in ten provinces and include such special 
services as diagnostic radiology, laboratory tests and radiotherapy. In at least five 
provinces these benefits apply also to out-patients. In others, the previous pattern of 
services to out-patients—that of assessing costs of treatment in relation to ability to 
pay—is still in effect. Comprehensive free medical programs for cancer patients have 
long operated in Saskatchewan and Alberta, and similar benefits for cancer in-patients in 
New Brunswick were introduced in 1961. 


Poliomyelitis.—Through agreements with the Federal Government, all provincial 
health departments have made Sabin vaccine and Salk vaccine available for free immuni- 
zation of children and adults. During 1959, the incidence of paralytic poliomyelitis rose 
in all provinces to its highest level since vaccination began, but in 1960 it dropped by more 
than one-half and in 1961 reached a record low. Very few who had received the prescribed 
number of inoculations contracted the disease. 

Previously existing programs offering free standard-ward hospital care to poliomyelitis 
patients have been incorporated in the federal-provincial hospital insurance schemes. 
In the provision of restorative services through remedial surgery, physiotherapy and 
hydrotherapy and the aid of prosthetic appliances, provincial departments of health and 
voluntary societies both have a part. Post-poliomyelitic patients may receive vocational 
training under provincial rehabilitation schemes; boards of education operate special 
classes for physically handicapped children. 


Venereal Disease.—F ree diagnostic and treatment services are available in all provinces 
but the operation of government clinics is being increasingly superseded by the method 
of supplying free drugs to private physicians who are reimbursed for treatment of indigents 
on a fee-for-service basis. 
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Alcoholism.—Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia carry out research 
and education programs and operate centres for treatment, supported largely by public 
funds. Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta also have rehabilitation programs for alcoholic 
inmates of reform institutions. Recent legislation in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
authorizes the setting up of similar agencies to initiate research and education studies in 
those provinces. 


Other Diseases or Disabilities—Services for a number of chronic disabilities, such as 
heart disease, arthritis, diabetes, visual and auditory impairments and paraplegia have 
been developed largely by voluntary agencies assisted by federal and provincial funds. 
A brief description of the programs of some of these agencies is given in Part III, pp. 270- 
273, which deals with national voluntary health and welfare activities. 


Public Medical Care.—Public medical care programs for the general population 
exist in three provinces, but are limited to residents of particular areas. Approximately 
one-half of Newfoundland’s population receive physicians’ services at home or in hospital 
under the provincially administered Cottage Hospital Plan which is financed in part on a 
premium basis. Medical indigents not under the Plan may also receive care at provincial 
expense. In addition, all Newfoundland children under the age of 16 years are entitled 
to free medical and surgical care in hospital. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, locally 
operated municipal-doctor programs cover about 28,000 and 158,000 persons, respectively. 
The Swift Current Health Region in Saskatchewan operates a comprehensive prepaid 
medical-dental and out-patient hospital care scheme for about 53,000 persons. These 
latter programs are subsidized to some extent by provincial health departments. 


For some years Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
have provided health service programs for regular social assistance recipients—persons 
in receipt of means-tested old age security supplements, old age assistance, blindness and 
disability allowances, and mothers’ allowances and, in some provinces, certain child welfare 
cases. However, Nova Scotia covers only mothers’ allowance recipients and their 
dependants and blindness allowance recipients and, in Saskatchewan, old age assistance 
recipients are the responsibility of the municipality of residence. Manitoba began a 
comprehensive program in 1960 covering physicians’ services in home and office as well 
as essential optical, dental and drug services. 


Under the Ontario program, the principal medical service covered is physicians’ care 
in the home and office, including certain minor surgical procedures and prenatal and post- 
natal care. Since Jan. 1, 1959, basic dental care has been available to the children of 
mothers’ allowance recipients. In addition to these medical services, Nova Scotia provides 
major and minor surgical and obstetrical services and medical attendance in hospital. 
The programs in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia give complete medical care 
in the home, office and hospital, including surgical and obstetrical services, specified 
prescription drugs (except in Alberta, and with a dollar limitation in Saskatchewan for 
non-life-saving drugs where financial hardship is not demonstrated), and dental and 
optical care, sometimes only on special authorization and/or with dollar limits. The 
Old Age Assistance group in Saskatchewan is entitled to hospital care only. All of these 
plans are completely provincially financed, except in British Columbia where costs are 
shared on a 90-10 basis with the municipalities assuming their 10-p.c. share on a basis 
proportionate to population, and in Ontario where per capita contributions toward the 
cost of medical services for the Old Age Assistance group are shared on an 80-20 basis 
with the municipality of residence. Manitoba’s program of provincial social assistance 
includes health care for cases of need among the aged and infirm, including those in nursing 
homes or institutions, the blind and the physically or mentally disabled, mothers with 
custody of dependent children, and neglected children. Services provided include medical 
and surgical care in homes and doctors’ offices, optical and dental care, essential drugs, 
remedial care and treatment including physiotherapy, emergency transportation and 
chiropractic treatment. Physicians provide care in hospital without charge. 
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Indigent persons not covered by these programs, as well as indigents in other provinces, 
may receive necessary care from the municipalities in which they reside. Sometimes, 
where costs are assumed by the municipality, there is some form of cost-sharing arrange- 
ment with the provincial government. 


Rehabilitation Services.—Rehabilitation services for persons handicapped by 
physical or mental defects are organized under governmental and voluntary auspices as 
part of general health, welfare or education programs, and also by specialized rehabilitation 
agencies that make available a range of services. Expansion of these services in all prov- 
inces indicates growing success in prevention and cure of many disabling conditions and 
broader understanding of the needs of the handicapped person. Following the earlier 
rehabilitation programs organized for injured workers, disabled war veterans and such 
groups as the blind and the tuberculous, there has been increasing emphasis given to 
extending comprehensive services to all handicapped persons regardless of disability and 
to strengthening national, provincial and community bodies concerned with planning 
and co-ordination. 


At the 1960-61 session of Parliament, efforts by the Department of Labour to develop 
a comprehensive and co-ordinated vocational rehabilitation program were given statutory 
recognition with the enactment of the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act, 
proclaimed in force on Dec. 1, 1961. This Act authorizes federal-provincial agreements 
to share the costs of comprehensive services to disabled persons capable of vocational 
usefulness either in employment or in the home, the training of rehabilitation counsellors 
or administrators and the co-ordination of services. The Act also provides for research 
in vocational rehabilitation, publication of information, and the establishment of a 25- 
member National Advisory Council with representation from the various federal and 
provincial departments involved and from other interested groups. Administration and 
co-ordination of the program is carried out by the National Co-ordinator in the Civilian 
Rehabilitation Branch of the Department of Labour, with the co-operation of the Medical 
Rehabilitation Division of the Department of National Health and Welfare in matters 
of mutual concern. 


The main elements of the nation-wide rehabilitation program include also the Special 
Placement Section of the National Employment Service, a joint federal-provincial program 
for the vocational training of disabled persons, and the National Health Grants designated 
for the extension of medical rehabilitation and crippled children’s services and for rehabili- 
tation of the mentally ill or deficient, the tuberculous and other chronically ill persons. 
The Federal Government also provides direct services for particular groups through 
programs administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs for disabled, chronically 
ill and aging veterans, by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration for physically 
and socially handicapped Indians, and by the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources for the training and resettlement of disabled Eskimos and Indians within its 
jurisdiction. 

Provincial vocational rehabilitation programs, supported by matching federal grants, 
assist disabled persons who can be restored to gainful employment. Other specialized 
facilities which co-operate with the provincial programs include hospital physical medicine 
and rehabilitation departments and special clinics for particular disabilities, separate 
rehabilitation centres, sheltered workshops, vocational counselling, training and job place- 
ment agencies and special schools, classes and other combined treatment and educational 
centres for handicapped children. Home care services, such as nursing, physical and 
occupational therapy and housekeeping services, employment of the homebound and 
recreational services have been developed by a few agencies but their coverage is generally 
limited. 


Vocational assessment and counselling of the handicapped is provided by rehabilitation 
counsellors employed by the provincial rehabilitation programs and some of the other 
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rehabilitation agencies and centres. Employment counselling is offered by the Special 
Placement Section of the National Employment Service. The main responsibility for job 
placement of persons with occupational handicaps is carried by about 250 full-time special 
placement officers located in 114 local employment service offices across the country and 
additional part-time officers in other centres. Employment liaison officers who advise on 
the employability of applicants and employment conditions are appointed to the offices 
of the provincial co-ordinators of rehabilitation in five provinces. Some rehabilitation 
agencies also do placement work, especially of the severely handicapped. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1961, federal-provincial expenditures under the rehabilita- 
tion co-ordination agreements, which preceded the new legislation, totalled $300,802. 
A study of the cases on which full details were available shows that the cost of support of 
1,614 disabled persons (and their dependants) was $954,304 during the year prior to 
acceptance, as compared with estimated annual earnings of $2,730,502 after placement 
in jobs. Federal expenditures on 58 projects under the Medical Rehabilitation and 
Crippled Children’s Grant (a portion of these funds being on a matching basis) amounted 
to $1,159,204 of the $2,625,000 available from federal funds in the year ended Mar. 31, 
1961. The majority of the projects were used to extend personal services to disabled 
persons through the employment of rehabilitation personnel in hospitals and rehabilitation 
centres, crippled children’s programs and special clinics; 17 projects supported six training 
schools for physical and occupational therapy and training in speech therapy and audiology 
as well as student training bursaries in the rehabilitation professions; and the remainder 
was used for equipment and research. The total federal-provincial vocational training 
expenditures in 1960-61 under the Special Vocational Training Projects Agreements 
increased to $659,134 for the training of 1,462 disabled persons enrolled in a wide range of 
vocational courses. Special placements of handicapped persons who required assistance 
in finding work in 1960 numbered 16,320. 


Section 3.—Health Services in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Health services in the two Territories are operated under conditions considerably 
different from those in the provinces. Extensive sparsely settled areas, severe climatic 
conditions, lack of local government, and direct federal administration constitute a basic 
set of conditions under which health services for both native and white populations, outside 
the few settled areas, are provided by government agencies or religious organizations. 
The Government of the Yukon Territory, the Council of the Northwest Territories, the 
Directorate of Indian and Northern Health Services of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and the 
Department of National Defence are all concerned with the provision of services. 


Complete health services are supplied to Indians and Eskimos by the Indian and 
Northern Health Services. Particular emphasis is given to tuberculosis, and mass X-ray 
programs are carried out annually. The Eastern Arctic is served by the annual Eastern 
Arctic Patrol as well as by medical health officers. In the Western Arctic, medical officers 
and nursing stations are located at strategic points and a travelling dentist is employed. 
Persons who cannot be cared for locally are transferred to hospitals in the provinces. 


In the Yukon Territory, services for the white population are administered through 
the Commissioner for the Yukon and include complete treatment for tuberculosis and 
poliomyelitis patients, and medical care for indigent residents. Public health services 
include communicable disease control, public health nursing, sanitary inspection and 
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tuberculosis case-finding. In the Northwest Territories, health programs for the white 
population include treatment for tuberculosis and venereal disease as well as dental care 
for children under 17 years of age and hospital care for the mentally ill. Cancer diagnosis 
is provided. Indigent residents are eligible for medical, dental and optical treatment as 
well as for general hospital care. 


Hospital insurance plans in both the Yukon and the Northwest Territories came into 
operation in 1960. 


Section 4.—Hospital and Other Health Statistics 


Statistical information on the health of Canadians is at present limited to the well 
established and highly standardized mortality, communicable disease and institutional 
statistics series, all of which have been available for a long period, and the recently estab- 
lished series covering operations under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program 
(pp. 224-229). Other national health statistics are still in an early stage of development. 
So far, the only source of information on general illness, health services and personal 
expenditure for health care is the Canadian Sickness Survey of 1950-51. Other projects 
deal with specific health problems or selected groups of the population, such as Civil Service 
illness and the activities of the Victorian Order of Nurses. Much statistical information 
is also available from provincial and other health sources. 


Statistics on causes of death are given in the Chapter on Vital Statistics, pp. 197-199; 
those on hospital statistics in Subsection 1 following; and those on notifiable diseases 
and illness in the Civil Service in Subsection 2. A brief outline of the scope and methods 
of the Sickness Survey of 1950-51 is given in the 1955 Year Book and some of the results 
are published in the 1955, 1956 and 1957-58 editions. Details are available in bulletin 
form (Catalogue Nos. 82-501 to 82-511). 


Subsection 1.—Hospital Statistics* 


There were 1,372 hospitals of all types operating in Canada in 1960, having a rated 
bed capacity of 189,278 (excluding bassinets for newborn). Of these, 1,040 were general 
hospitals with 96,925 beds; 81 were mental hospitals with 61,042 beds; 62 were tuberculosis 
sanatoria with 13,684 beds; and 189 were hospitals providing for special types of patients, 
with 17,627 beds. Asa result of a recent re-evaluation of facilities, a number of institutions 
providing solely custodial or domiciliary care were removed from the list of ‘‘hospitals’’ 
for statistical purposes. 


Hospitals are classified in two ways in the tables of this Subsection. The first is by 
ownership, i.e., public, private or federal, and the second by type of service provided, 
i.e., general, mental, tuberculosis and other. Combinations of the two classifications are 
used in Tables 8 and 9, which show the number of hospitals of each type and their bed 
capacities, distributed provincially. 


In 1960, three of every four hospitals were general hospitals—devoted to the active 
treatment of a wide variety of illnesses; among the provinces, only Quebec and Ontario 
had smaller proportions of general hospitals than the nation as a whole. For every 10,000 
persons in Canada in 1960 there were 108.5 beds; the Prairie Provinces, Quebec, Prince 
Edward Island and the Territories had higher ratios and all other provinces lower ratios. 


* Prepared in the Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Detailed information will be found in the following DBS publications: Hospital Statistics, Vols. I to VIII (Catalogue 
Nos. 83-210 to 83-216); Mental Health Statistics (Catalogue No. 83-204) and Financial Supplement (No. 83-205); 
Tuberculosis Statistics (No. 83-206) and Financial Supplement (No. 83-207). 
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8.—Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) Operating in Canada, by Province, 1960 


Province or Territory and Category of Hospital General Mental! a Other Total 
No. No. No. No. No. al 

Newfoundland— 

Pit: ecsss 0, fetes acs anit esate TRIER iia) cata orn 44 1 2 3 50 

TEV EDO Cas clavaite's tis osiae cutermat tear rea eee ree s — — — — _- 

Wed Gral 5 jcccs.o ce iasa cists cinta eo aera a ose a es 1 a -— _— 1 
Prince Edward Island— 

Pwblie 265; ducts salon ai eiadeencls dene Ree octets 8 1 1 1 ll 

PETC SLR es deralg Helen oreo walnte« oe rae pals a/sslals Rica's —- —_— — mes 2 

(RaGOrAlS ets. KITS ITO bis o sla Sb i atea eles e hice’ — _ = = <2 
Nova Scotia— 

BeBLG. PE ANEIT. tide Oaboe o «ctw ce Paes 44 10 3 3 60 

TENE RTG 5 aR Minas ccntaac eetn el Mec Seles) stant « PEE: « 2 — — — 7 

HOGG c on esccceboe se cetemeh os oe came eee nee 6 — — — 6 
New Brunswick— 

Pabligs oa... cecdaukarons + acne aeaee eeeeeer. « 33 2 5 3 43 

IPEEGAEOE LA Ri dtctid Sie ska Re Cae Ga.stoy lbh — — — _ —_ 

Palerav ly dis Ve ses cae ae cae atee aia cawemas 3 — — 2 5 
Quebec— 

PG DUG so :.ce wk Ce eN aes Cheeses eee tae 118 16 15 58 207 

IPTETEt ShiseiyRstddtc Latte settles ghGle Haas ee 52 5 1 40 98 

RAGGIaU sed 4 Witte cle seins ak ts dace aes auece ccs Gislacs 6 — — 1 7 
Ontario— 

LST ee eee oe a a en TE 182 18 13 24 237 

EFEVAUG, 131 dca se vee ced ces ct at sa taee ureters 26 5 —_ 30 61 

ERCErOUS. cplve cabo satan anberee aiap-< «scented 14 " 1 1 17 
Manitoba— 

MOT PR ILS Ses a 'cip ic sie eiare acorabsn atta a’a etereloe Se eaTae sg <Caee 75 4 4 2 85 

Private ccs choles views sacenas bee e ewes ees 6 _ —_ 2 8 

POCOTAL cic crim nnn tec cinane eee sme eet a anc et 17 _ _ — 17 
Saskatchewan— 

Palio wacien Sib tak + «siavaeide hdlels o's: ohapieiant pate 153 3 3 3 162 

PICVAGRS pe near aes eee ve Ca niegk cece ote —— — — 3 3 

ederal ent Skee Me toch adele nett k ae dada wn ole 6 _ — — 6 
Alberta— 

PETG To tied eat tae wet eutete “Ge 102 6 2 11 121 

Private ‘ 1 a -— — 1 

Federal 13 -- 1 -- 14 
British Columbia— 

Pubblok BAK... SAI RRR a eek 94 8 2 2 106 

BESS TG i ain nein wa hess uz aula a laa ein aia 7 1 oa _— 8 

POOGIME- er sah ase cnc coe tate came mae tt: a 4 —_ 3 = 7 
Yukon and Northwest Territories— 

PWN Gra odacdis s tiinie 05 tis om ne eo weiner ee tan eee i _ 6 = 13 

ELV AUO cat coos wee aeicieie, oe's sacle beter 3 _ — _ 3 

RGCOEAD.. <iohetaretra tan One oleae sci aorta eae 13 _— _ — 13 
Canada— 

Pi bles tcc. 5. .svenchicase le nssmet cette 860 69 56 110 1,095 

Private 00. SeOer eee. Beste aie ae 2 97 i 1 75 184 

LTS Ee a es ee eee 83 1 5 4 93 


1 Mental hospitals only; does not include psychiatric or mental units in general hospitals, 
hospitals only; does not include tuberculosis units in general hospitals, 


2 Tuberculosis 
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9.—Bed Capacity of Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) Operating in Canada, 
by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1960 


(Excluding bassinets) 


General Mental Tuberculosis Other Totals 
Province or 7 i aeeates 
” Perory pond } Per Ata A nh Per Per 
ategory of Hospita 10,000 10, ,0 10,000 10,000 
Beds Pasa Beds Popu- Beds Popu- Bed: ee Beds Powis 
lation} lation! lation! lation! lation! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. Na. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
12 ilo) Uke ae oe ee 1,843 41.0 835 18.6 550 12.2 92 2.0 3,320 73.9 
PL ViAGO 2c oae = oie stecsieis rer — — — _— — — — — _— — 
Meera pate oc av etek a cca 35 0.8 — _ — — _ — 35 0.8 
Prince Edward {sland— 
publiows, sous foe ns 659 64.6 343 33.6 100 9.8 30 Oe too) |) dit. 0 
EPIVACOC aT rere ot re — “= — — — — — — _ 
Federale oh... aeasgepe os — — — _ — — — _ — — 
Nova Scotia— 
110) es 5 eA 3,242 ABS i) S2anl 37.9 515 Te 148 ul 6,618 92.4 
rive 0 Ne east stat 16 0.2 — — — — — — 16 0.2 
Wetloralhrgek Sink temn bes 886 12.4 — _ _— — _— _— 886 12.4 
New Brunswick— 
Pu bligadihta tse cece age 2,989 0a 1,331 22.6 907 15.4 112 1.9 5,339 90.5 
PV AGC, ot ara aero cod — — — _ os — — — 
SC ORa IY. A crt tore aes 587 9.9 _— _— -= — 19 0.3 606 10.3 
Quebec— 
Po liCzpei bine: cores stays: 2389783 42.6 | 17,503 35.00) 4,122 8.2 | 9,256 18.7 || 52,254 | 104.5 
IPTivabeseabanae ech ie 965 1.9 289 0.6 25 0.1 943 1.9 2,222 4.4 
Rederalicshs cmacdtansty 2,500 5.0 — — — — 7 -- 2,507 5.0 
Ontario— 
Bab eat. ad gaie nae cusm ee 28, 220 47.4 | 18,993 31.9 | 3,391 5.7 | 4,055 6.8 || 54,659 91.8 
TiVaAte. Salen tester’ 839 1.4 378 0 — _— 636 ial 1,853 ed 
Mederal Avena mayecites 2,116 3.6 1,520 2.6 168 0.3 150 0.3 3,954 6.6 
Manitoba— 
Bublicths At waar. te 4,462 50.4 | 3,405 38.5 773 8.7 699 7.9 || 9,339 | 105.5 
Privates ccewcseniok 65 0.7 _ 56 0.6 121 1.4 
Bederalvat Ga, exmrutots 967 10.9 — _— — — _— — 967 10.9 
Saskatchewan— 
BOD LC. 10S. Bee Soares 6,196 68.7 | 3,190 35.4 662 (fess 515 Dad || Longer tee lili 
Erivate tthe tecrecssieiciecst _— — — — — — 12 0.1 12 0.1 
ederal) 4. geaveaseond 168 1.9 _ a — — — — 168 1.9 
Alberta— 
Pi D1iG:.\.<d armas areas set 7,694 61.9 4,760 38.3 600 4.8 640 5.1 || 18,694 110.2 
PYUV ACC eteesisiaste cio 15 0.1 — —_ — 1 0.1 
Rederalossecse gence on 730 5.9 — — 500 4.0 — 15230 9.9 
British Columbia— 
BU Dickie. oo Sanaa ina hs 8, 422 53.6 | 5,709 36.4 389 2.5 157 1.0 |] 14,677 93.5 
BTV AO ety en snsasessssseut 170 ileal 73 0.5 — — —— — 243 1.5 
HModéraliys Sa cassie 1, 452 9.2 _— = 558 3.6 _— — 2,010 12.8 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
PG DION teats sneactecsa.s 211 62.1 — 424 | 124.7 _ = 635 | 186.8 
riVAGO. co. ete cuten 30 8.8 _ _— _— _— — _ 30 8.8 
Sderall esses sc.acccet 173 50.9 — —_ — — — _ 173 50.9 
Canada— a | 
rie 158) Sees, tycewuhates 85,211 48.9 | 58,782 33.7 | 12,433 7.1 | 15,804 9.1 172,230 98.7 
Privateiecscch ia! 28 2,100 1.2 740 0.4 25 -- 1,647 0.9 || 4,512 2.6 
Lo Cyl RL See ee 9,614 5.5 | 1,520 0.9 | 1,226 0.7 176 0.1 || 12,536 7.2 


1 Based on estimated population as at June 1, 1960, 
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Although 1960 information on numbers of hospitals operating in Canada and their bed 
capacities was available at the time of the preparation of this Chapter, details for that year 
regarding movement of patients, patient-days, hospital facilities, and finances had not 
yet been compiled. Tables 10 to 12 give these data for the year 1959. 

Table 10 shows the pattern of hospital utilization over the period 1955-59. The number 
of admissions to all hospitals increased by 19 p.c. during this period while the number of 
patient-days increased by 9.3 p.c., signifying greater utilization of hospital facilities but 
shorter average length of stay for in-patients. The number of patients in hospital per 
100,000 population at the end of 1959 was 17 fewer than at the end of 1955. Admissions 
to public tuberculosis hospitals were 5.8 p.c. lower in 1959 than in 1958 and patient-days 
were down by 8.2 p.c. On the other hand, public mental hospitals experienced an increase 
in admissions of 9.6 p.c. although the increase in patient-days was only 0.4 p.c., denoting 
a shorter length of stay for patients in these hospitals. 


10.—Movement of Patients and Patient-Days of Reporting Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, by Type, 1955-59 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 244. 


Type of Service and Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Pusuic Hospirats 
General— 
Hospitals reporting. «.»)« «je <cerescgecdene wens No. 781 796 820 833 846 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. .p.c. 96.7 97.0 98.4 98.2 98.9 
DECIAIREROHE, «Bn  exbx cules tone aa No.| 2,394,777 | 2,548,389 | 2,675,400 | 2,764,214 | 2,844,352 
Per 100,000 population. .................. Al 15, 255 15, 847 16,128 16,214 16,307 
Discharges and deaths............. 2.0000: “ 2,392,900 | 2,547,715 | 2,672,034 | 2,760,932 | 2,840,916 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............. 2 54,181 55, 836 58,359 62,561 64, 836 
Per 100,000 population. .................. Z 345 347 352 367 372 
Pptiete eas. eae one Co eae > Co eon es “ | 22,728,944 | 24,118,477 | 24,910,797 | 25,752,916 | 26,914, 286 
Chronic and Convalescent— 
Hospitals repomhing: « .. esis aaa cde anccos bee No. 46 46 51 63 66 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. .p.c. 88.5 86.8 85.0 82.9 88.0 
ame mr Fs. doe piece & mee pet 10,941 AAO 
er 100, DODMIBHLON, pats ccs deems «sce 64 6 
Discharges and deaths.......... + 9,748 9,980 10,902 11,303 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31. 7,402 7,898 9,131 9,895 
Per 100,000 population....... thes 46 48 5 57 
aaa 9 es te einen ts oa 2,640,020 | 2,879,856 | 3,336,708 | 3,542,419 
Maternity— 
Hiesnivals repoming. 0 Sosacuoes eeoeneaee No. 17 17 12 il 13 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. .p.c. 94.4 94.4 92.3 78.6 100.0 
meyers ae ae v Haad \ Banas pote a No. 28,936 24,715 25,695 24,114 age 
er DOPUUAM ONE +, eins « Ben sip me es 3 184 154 155 141 
Le 0 ane ran peg ag cl lad aiewe Soca ts Ms 29,052 24,681 moat 24,118 ate 
‘atients in hospital at Dec. 31............. Me 647 460 43 432 yo 
Per 100,000 population................... ss 4 3 3 3 7 
AAT ATA ono aa'els denn gaicied? > ebay ages ce 230, 582 186,001 189, 290 174, 652 327, 938 
Mental—? 
Flospitais reporting. 15. seso025 08s seen cee No. 70 vil 72 71 69 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. .p.c 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
feiss ERS eer oe omnes No. Set ety 26, a: 27, 238 aye 
er Platine. set ee ies 500 & 9 1 1 160 
Discharges Bie CSAGHE 4: coeosnen she cetnues ig 21, 236 22,089 24,821 26,172 28,144 
Bocwordy rye ep Sib TDOO BE rare states pve ~ tne — ie 63, 861 63, 2a 
er 100, POOUIATIONE su5.0aks faye b posable 9 375 
Patiantadayg.c Bios wags si grseraigne ooa@niails «eg “ | 22,824,487 | 23,269,402 | 23,393,648 | 23,942,562 | 24,049, 237 
Tuberculosis—* 
HLOspitala TOPORBUE cashes ios Fle oases os No. 55 55 54 51 50 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. .p.c. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
jaca go oP Tecks Dae pape & No. 13, 14, ee aah 13,352 12, aa 
er 100,000 population. .............-.005 Hy 9 78 
Discharges. and Gestha ve cn cissta a ce.cisie rents = 16,565 16, 855 18,160 15,674 13,777 
metite fe pores at Deggahs 0 icciensed > oe eat mines rst Age 
er A PRDUIATON. ci:0 wins a eee eabs 
Ratientdayer © 2: a +o. dabbecconsremescshe “ 4,398,047 | 4,240,546 | 3,887,198 | 3,413,428 | 3,131,830 
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10.—Movement of Patients and Patient-Days of Reporting Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, by Type, 1955-59—continued 


Type of Service and Item 


Totals, Public Hospitals— 


iPospitals reporting... b Riess s wee Seek eek ees No. 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. .p.c. 
PAMAISSIONS We Os «0 - ok Pes Waves acleseelesene No. 
Per 100,000'population Jes ....6. 600 dese es < 
Discharges and deaths...................- os 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............. ss 
Per 100 000Mopulation 26.0.0, ecieieealevstelova.ni a 
IPA TIODLE-<CAYBereciett cis «is oles 5 eieln pis otic Malahat < 
General— 
Hospitals reporting......0.......00s.s000e- No. 
Ratio of reporting to operating porta, Dic. 
Admissions!!! OWE .o...). dike, ..No. 


Per 100,000 population ate 
Discharges and, deaths) Ht) See « 2). HS. Re 


Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............. “ 
Per 100,000! population i. ....5 25.001. ee... “ 
Rafiontedaysre e008... WARK AE... been: Me 
Mental—? 
Hospitals TEPOrting..... up cee. de 2 Geeie bao ge + No. 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. .p.c. 
dinissionsURH ME ....... Jee. ..ds aerate No. 
Per-100, 000! population 0. l.ee ..<..<..he Bede s as 
Discharges and deaths...............5008 cf 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............. 
Per 100,000ipopulation $m. .....0:.4. 585... Sf 
a tiont-da yaerstdeke os le tiaetaeden foe the He 


_ Totals, Private Hospitals— 


Hospitals reporting. -:.). 20... 5 eke No. 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. .p.c. 

HAN LITMISSIONSWE, 5 f)-. So oie ae Nes below eetpo ete «ac No. 
Pet’ 100, 000ipopulation Ae... .. 2.4. 088.5% ee 

Discharges and deaths................20+5 s 

Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............. $s 
Pér 100,000 population $26.28e ers POR “ 

PAtiont-CAVS Awaits tte cde: sss, celemiasesreretee sf 

Generai— 
Hospitals reporting..........,..cseeeseeeee No 


Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. .p. ¢. 
FAGMISSIONSTAS aoc... «+ cle Mate celec.v cco eres No. 


Per 100,000 population..... es 
Discharges and deaths. . 5 
Patients in hospital at Dec. ol. 


Per 100,000 population....... 3 8S 
Patient-days MEME REM ONSO NS Us RE 
Tuberculosis—* 
Hospitals reporting.............c..++seeeee No. 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. .p.c. 
PAN CLIIVISSIONSES sae ige. «cso rales msde. ofeunie aie. caltete No. 
Per 100,000 population. ...............06. s 
Discharges and deaths... sete seis. cbse ass ete MM 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............. Ss 
Per 100,000 population. ...............08. S 
PAULO EGA YS wise Sys oie. seit eases tees plottis eptah> sins sskze Ye 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 244. 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Pusitic Hosprtats—concluded 


983 998 1,020 1,044 1,059 

96.3 96.4 97.5 96.8 98.1 
2,485,538 | 2,632,765 | 2,762,224 | 2,851,715 | 2,961,370 
15,833 16,372 16,651 16,728 16,978 


135,813 138,211 140,564 145, 864 148,640 
865 859 847 856 
53,269,979 | 54,838,641 | 55,621,190 | 57,179,935 | 58,561,737 


Private Hosprras 


55 65 63 55 68 
60.4 81.3 80.8 73.3 3 
37,071 48, 137 47,747 53,139 61,010 

236 299 288 312 350 
38,081 47,980 47, 665 52,935 61,009 
529 878 ae 895 1,068 
233,709 366, 395 378, 235 342,934 480,024 
4 4 5 5 5 

80.8 80.0 71.4 62.5 62.5 
1,962 1,955 2,118 2,601 2,860 
12 12 13 15 16 
1,965 1,967 2,065 2,609 2,800 
392 386 = 327 371 


180 209 237 210 237 
63.2 idee 78.7 77.5 70.5 
65, 490 74,510 75,210 78,365 93, 580 
417 463 453 460 536 
65,379 74,221 74,927 77,959 93,145 
ee 3,769 ee 4,493 woe 


0 23 6 26 
1,160,862 | 1,447,915 | 1,635,949 | 1,640,880 | 1,822,793 


FepreRAL Hospitaus 


36 35 35 33 44 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 77.2 
75, 506 73,342 74,327 74,766 80,083 
481 456 448 439 459 
75,775 73,564 74, 486 74,962 80,136 
7,579 7,563 7,405 7,193 6,020 
48 47 45 42 35 
3,196,335 | 3,137,461 | 3,098,808 | 2,986,536 | 2,552,222 
if 6 6 5 5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
789 780 750 694 503 

5 5 5 4 3 
1,100 970 1,006 950 645 
894 834 776 a 431 


6 5 5 2 
350, 083 339,316 319, 636 297,798 287, 392 


SSS 
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10.—Movement of Patients and Patient-Days of Reporting Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, by Type, 1955-59—concluded 


Type of Service and Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


FrpeRAt Hosprrats—concluded 


Totals, Federal Hospitals— 


Hospitals reporting... «(ees «v0 snk cee o's No. 55 52 49 47 53 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. .p.c. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 72.6 
Aitenincions'. 15. 124.5... steeswet ae as aatur No. 84, so 82, 562 77,665 76,205 81,212 
Per 100,000 population. ..............200 if 513 468 447 466 
Discharges and deaths................220 3 85, 308 82,829 77,927 76,488 81,413 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............. Ls 9,161 9,132 8,713 8,477 7,805 
Per 100, 000' population. 12....-.....ceesss = 58 57 53 50 45 
Wistibal belay eed aos San wee Geo odes = 3,866,729 | 3,756,126 | 3,597,154 | 3,503,386 | 3,154,697 


Att Hosprrats4 


General— 
Elospitals Teporting. .. . 5 dee csc.ncece ss teeess NO. 872 896 918 921 958 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. .p.c. 93.3 95.7 97.0 96.3 95.3 
Admissions", j. 02)... 2... cece ede ess NO.| 2)507,354 | 2,669,868 | 2;797,474 | 2, 892, 119 pn-29985,445 
Per 100,000/population Uh... ...5... 085... a 15,972 16,603 16, 863 16,965 17,116 
Discharges and deaths. ................0-- va 2,506,756 | 2,669,259 | 2,795,185 | 2,888,829 | 2,982,061 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............. ~ 62,289 64,277 66, 681 70,649 71,924 
Per 100,000 population 2... . 5 ..c0me- <0. %, 397 400 402 414 412 
Pinttent-aiyses ocr... 5 free ee. co eae “| 26,158,988 | 27,617,333 | 28,387,840 | 29,082,386 | 29,946,532 
Mental— 
Hospitals reporting.....2...0+..-+-seseeees No. 74 75 77 76 76 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. .p.c. 98.7 98.7 97.5 96.2 96.2 
PE CLEAIOSIOTIONSNO CG . «62a. Sees ovis oa Bee No. 25,336 25,556 28,251 29,839 33,146 
Per 100,000 population... .........s0¢0-++ “ 161 159 170 175 190 
Discharges gad Geabhs steels . oa. acs aeeds < 23,201 24,056 26, 886 28,781 31,418 
Patients in hospital at Dee. 31............. se 61, 656 62,976 63,745 64, 188 65,450 
Per 100,600 population |... 2 nn. e2cedenaes *, 393 392 384 377 376 
Whim t-cdawere css. . 35 Sock tt a. oa Roles “| 22,970,086 | 23,415,480 | 23,543,661 | 24,064,492 | 24,631,582 
Tuberculosis—* 
FEDEDSGAIS FOBORGUI Sos piinn.n ds Soe wenn wi cw INO 63 62 60 56 55 
Ratio of reporting to operating hospitals. .p.c. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
APRONS, F8,5 00. bata oa snk a de tater No 14, 235 14,856 15, 825 14,046 13,074 
Per 100,000 population WA A... 22.82, 91 92 95 82 75 
Discharges and deaths..............0+005. “4 17,666 17,827 19,166 16,624 14, 422 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31............. el 12,327 11,762 10, 433 9,067 7,707 
Per 100,000 population................... we 79 ys 63 53 44 
Ratrent-eyse. 0. <. eis sae co En ee % 4,748,495 | 4,579,896 | 4,206,834 | 3,711,226 | 3,419,222 
Totals, All Hospitals— 
Heapitals reporting... ea cs 5k na No. 1,218 1,259 1,306 1,301 1,349 
Ratio of reporting to operating hos- | 
PRR ies See eee dae ae ne oe -C.| 89.5 | 92.6 93.5 93.1 90.7 
Admissions :.:2. 002.0 sse0ect reer eerie 0.| 2,635,646 | 2,789,837 | 2,915,099 | 3,006,285 | 3,136,162 
Per 100,000 population.................. a 16,790 17,349 17,572 17, 634 17,981 
Discharges and deaths................... “ 2,635,118 | 2,789,728 | 2,914,241 | 3,003,908 | 3,128,927 
Patients in hospital at Dee. 31.. 3 ae 148,050 151,112 153, 638 158,834 161, 452 
Per 100,000 population.................. “ 943 940 926 932 926 
MACACA FRe o.oo k Se as an che Os ae “| 58,297,570 | 60,042,682 | 60,854,293 | 62,324,201 | 63,728,183 
1 First admissions and readmissions. 2 Mental hospitals only; does not include psychiatric or mental 
units in general hospitals. 3 Tuberculosis hospitals only; does not include tuberculosis units in general hos- 
pitals. 4 Includes other types not specified. 


Radiology, clinical laboratory and physiotherapy facilities in public and federal hos- 
pitals are shown distributed by province and type of hospital in Table 11. Almost 90 
p.c. of the hospitals reporting had radiology facilities and over 82 p.c. operated clinical 
laboratories but only 27 p.c. had physiotherapy facilities. Most general hospitals 
had radiology departments and a high proportion of tuberculosis hospitals operated 
both radiology departments and clinical laboratories, 
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For 1959, 954 hospitals reported expenditures of $632,000,000 on operating costs and 
revenues of $611,000,000. The latter included $473,000,000 net earnings from services to 
patients, $100,000,000 from government grants and $38,000,000 from other sources. 
Table 12 shows that, while general and allied special hospitals were able to rely to a large 
extent on their earned income, mental hospitals and tuberculosis sanatoria were dependent, 
mainly on government assistance. In 1959, general and allied special hospitals received 
$46 in patient earnings for every dollar received from governments. Mental hospitals, on 
the other hand, received $15 in the form of government grants for every dollar of other 
income; this was a substantial increase over 1958 when the ratio was $9 to $1. There was 
no significant change in the source of revenues of tuberculosis sanatoria from 1958 to 1959. 
It should be noted that “government grant” in this context does not include payments 
made on behalf of individual patients for care received, as these are included in net earnings 
from patient care. 


Operating expenses for the average general hospital amounted to $20.45 per patient- 
day in 1959 as compared with $16.59 in 1958; the increase of $3.86 per patient-day applied 
almost equally to salaries and wages and other expenses. The highest per diem cost of 
$25.47 was experienced in general hospitals with more than 1,000 beds, which may be ex- 
plained by the fact that hospitals of this size operate a variety of specialized services for 
treatment of in-patients and out-patients. Costs of out-patient services were not separable 
for the calculation of a cost per patient-day. Although costs per patient-day in mental 
hospitals increased from $4.08 in 1958 to $5.31 in 1959, they were still the lowest for all 
classes of hospitals because of limited services required and high utilization of beds. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF OPERATING REVENUE 
OF PUBLIC HOSPITALS, BY TYPE, 1950-59 


(TERRITORIES EXCLUDED THROUGHOUT; NEWFOUNDLAND EXCLUDED 1950-52) 


i : 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1956 i957 1958 
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12.— Revenues and Expenditures of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Type, 1959 


Norr.—Financial data for private and federal hospitals not available. 


Revenues Expenditures 
Hoatttnls G Cost 
ospita ; ross per 
Pid Reporting PR aah pha Other Total || Salaries Other Eyvendi. Patient- 
Earnings] Grants Revenue Wases ture Day 
No. $’000 $7000 $'000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $ 
General and Allied 
Bpecial Hospitals. . 852 449,512 | 10,579 | 30,770 | 499,861 || 316,606 | 193,577 | 510,183 || 18.18 
eneral— 
1- 9 beds eee 58 1,732 143 121 1,997 1,206 901 2,107 17.93 
10- 24 ee 220 aie) 487 956 14,578 8,627 6, 733 15, 360 15.94 
25-49 “ 2... 175 23,969 429 1,567 25,965 15,882 11, 425 27,307 15.98 
5OS899! SO ee. 115 33,279 684 2,112 36, 075 22,896 15,004 37,900 16.48 
AOQ—199~- Po s25: 122 87,811 1,100 5,562 | 94,473 || 60,747 | 36,805 | 97,552 |} 19.33 
200-299 “ «;.. 30 37,578 655 2,680 40,913 25,919 16, 832 42,751 21.16 
B00=409" 9 34 80,088 900 5,477 | 86,465 |} 56,957 | 31,859 | 88,816 21.40 
500-999  “ 24 104, 747 2,908 6,986 | 114, 641 73,932 44,962 | 118,894 22.83 
1,000 beds or more 5 40,541 1,670 2,709 | 44,920} 30,476] 16,572} 47,048) 25.47 
Allied Special— 
(HTONIC! ratesscusus 44 16, 433 122 1,442 17,997 11, 204 7,467 18,671 6.25 
Convalescent..... 7 1,445 4 99 1,548 930 605 1,535 11.45 
Maternity........ 9 3, 679 21 456 4,156 2,936 1,514 4, 450 24.61 
Other Pests .5. 5 ec8 9 5,077 1, 456 602 T1385 4, 893 2,898 EL oe ey 
Mental 
Institutions! 2... 54 19,196 | 65,662 5,847 | 90,645 | 59,820 | 30,848 | 90,668 5.31 
Tuberculosis 
Sanatoria!. 3. .... 48 4,048 | 23,8984) 1,322] 29,268 || 18,685 | 12,010; 30,695 9.86 
Totals, Public 
Hospitals........ 954 472,756 | 100,079 | 37,939 | 610,774 || 395,111 | 286,435 | 631,546 
1 Exclusive of the Territories for which adequate information is not available. 2 Mental hospitals only; 
does not include psychiatric or mental units in general hospitals. 3 Tuberculosis hospitals only; does not 
include tuberculosis units in general hospitals. 4 Includes payments for services to patients. 


Diagnoses of Patients in Mental! Institutions and Tuberculosis Sanatoria.— 
Tables 13 and 14 summarize the most recent data available on diagnoses according to age 
and sex of patients on the books of mental institutions and tuberculosis sanatoria, including 
patients in related units located in general hospitals. 


Of the 75,617 mentally ill patients under care on Dec. 31, 1959, detailed information is 
available for 73,047. Of these, 63.6 p.c. had been diagnosed as psychotic, 32.7 p.c. as 
mentally defective or otherwise affected by character, behaviour and intelligence disorders, 
and 2.7 p.c. psychoneurotic. More of the male than the female sex had been institutional- 
ized for disorders of character, behaviour and intelligence, with the largest frequency of 
both sexes occurring in the 10-19 age group. Similarly, more male than female cases 
(except of persons 70 years of age or over) had been diagnosed as psychotic. However, 
in all age groups, nearly twice as many women as men had required hospitalization for 
conditions diagnosed as psychoneurotic. 


13.— Diagnoses of Patients on the Books of Reporting Mental Hospitals, by Age and Sex, 1959 


4 oe ralldaacia l include patients in 78 mental hospitals and also patients in psychiatric and mental units in general 
ospitals, 


0-9 10-19 20-29 30-39 
Diagnosis a 
M F M F M. F M F 
No No No No No. No No No 
EESV.CHOSCS),», 5 - ele eich wcic dion Doeasloparettie neers 20 12 318 249 | 2,036 | 1,299 | 3,982 | 3,121 
DERIZODUTONIGT fcc s chasce ice es ane « #85 17 9 231 177 1,695 962 3,114 | 2,388 
Manic-depressive reaction. . _— _ 26 25 92 118 235 357 


DESOIG- ABC... ds OMe sie t Mba ocak & — — = = = am = aa 
(CU ES SG oy eke ees ee 3 3 61 47 249 219 633 426 
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13.—Diagnoses of Patients on the Books of Reporting Mental Hospitals, by Age and Sex, 1959 


—concluded 
0-9 10-19 20-29 30-39 
Diagnosis 
M F M ne M F M F 
No No No No No. No No No. 
Psy Chomeuroses. i625 ascent sts — — 16 35 79 174 140 289 
Neurotic-depressive reaction............. — — 5 19 32 86 62 142 
ADotY ESHCHION Pusan ok tide aes oy elas aoe s 3 23 22 31 35 
GE Or 5 rls caret, craters Ponte at Bs —_ —_— i Mie 13 24 66 47 112 
Disorders of Character, Behaviour and 
Antelligenite <A 5OR 65 5.. ceeee ee RR 1,333 | 1,035 | 3,771 | 2,620] 2,581 | 2,026 | 2,110] 1,681 
ATES HONG BY. 5.5. tai adh nds neeaBc.o ok sate -- — 1 — 23 4 124 26 
Mental deficichoy ci 250001. oe 1,223 953 8, 453 2,330 2,243 1,756 1,627 1,352 
Other, AIG oe ce iene Se. be. seek ee 110 82 317 290 315 266 359 303 
Non-psychiatric and Unreported Diag- 
MIDSON See ees. fata es atone (ani e pee 19 22 45 32 55 17 72 45 
40-49 50-59 60+ Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Paychoseses. AT. o. PRS: PRS eee 4,843 | 4,148 | 5,124 | 4,458 | 8,140 | 8,394 | 24,502 | 21,713 
GiB DIGS he sole i bic Mig eae = 3,396 2,684 2,945 2,417 2d, EES 2,922 || 14,534 | 11,529 
Manic-depressive reaction................ 396 516 494 609 778 1,057 2,021 2,688 
COE Ole! Sige. tasatheesrices ere ant eh eee 6 8 73 42 2,102 2,496 2,185 2,548 
OUR Gr BA 2: each: cs8 de aC peae cua 1,045 940 1,612 1,390 2,148 1,919 5,762 4,948 
PSY CUOMCHITUSES, f0c5 ot os gas ns nee dbores 141 265 143 235 160 288 680 | 1,288 
Neurotic-depressive reaction............. 57 126 59 91 84 136 299 602 
ANZIBGY ECACHIONS 1.9.0 cs supracs«a ho Nstes arcs 22 29 19 15 15 26 111 130 
Othicr® Soe aie. tak. Neos a: wes cake ace 62 110 65 129 61 126 270 556 
Disorders of Character, Behaviour and 
BUC CUI GON 0S JF conincl ewer acon tines 1,556 | 1,368 | 1,061 931 926 770 || 13,351 | 10,442 
lccmistigny ey Bec eart.: . e o onkae brent iene 148 32 127 29 98 17 521 108 
Mental TCROIMIOU ni ce ia owe nee el he kOe 1,117 766 748 680 633 | 11,171 8,900 
MCUGSIGE:.5 Ss. 2 ' CRaetaecn Seas ie ieee 5, senor ane 241 219 168 154 148 120 1,659 1, 434 
Non-psychiatric and Unreported Diag- 
1 Uap a Sg eee en hae cs ep ee, 86 41 106 63 257 210 641 430 


1 Includes age groups not known. 


Among patients reported as on the books of tuberculosis institutions at the end 
of 1960, the peak frequency for men (1,199) occurred in the 60 years or over age group, 
and for women (480) in the 20-29 age group. More men than women were listed in each 
age group except those encompassing ages 10-29. Compared with 1,199 men, only 387 
women aged 60 or over were carried on the books of tuberculosis sanatoria and units at 
Dec. 31, 1960; in contrast, the peak frequency for women aged 20-29 (480) was closely 
approximated in number by male patients (497). 

14.—Diagnoses of Patients on the Books of Reporting Tuberculosis Hospitals, 
by Age and Sex, 1960 


Nore.—Figures include patients in 70 tuberculosis hospitals and patients in tuberculosis units in general hospitals 
but exclude tubercular patients in mental hospitals. 


0-9 10-19 20-29 30-39 
Diagnosis 

M F M F M. F M F 

No. No No No No. No No No 
Respiratory Tuberculosis................ 353 339 308 311 448 435 519 427 

With occupational disease of lung......... — -- a - — — ie — 
Minimal pulmonary’ . vos deca <esn eee 52 56 70 104 97 111 75 94 
Moderately advanced pulmonary........ 21 19 Le 89 189 179 240 177 
Far advanced pulmonary................ 4 4 46 36 134 120 193 144 
Other and unspecified pulmonary........ 17 20 7 9 2 4 3 3 
Pleurisy with or without effusion........ 7 3 30 26 26 17 Z 7 

Prjwary wnecviowen owes ee: «oes eee are 246 220 69 44 _— 4 _ _ 
Other) QGec. is Midst cad See sae ethene ere 6 17 9 3 — - — 2 
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14.— Diagnoses of Patients on the Books of Reporting Tuberculosis Hospitals, 
by Age and Sex, 1960—concluded 


40-49 50-59 60++ Total! 
Diagnosis a 

M F M F. M F M F 

No No No No No. No No No 
Respiratory Tuberculosis................ 612 302 709 226 | 1,168 365 || 4,131 | 2,413 

With occupational disease of lung......... 4 - 18 — 44 — 67 — 
MINISETINAL TUTITON ALY? « a.ccctesn cis guises oleyere = 61 53 81 40 110 39 548 499 
Moderately advanced pulmonary........ 261 138 272 94 489 181 1,552 877 
Far advanced pulmonary...............- 275 100 326 89 496 141 1, 483 639 
Other and unspecified pulmonary........ 1 4 5 1 13 2 48 43 
Pleurisy with or without effusion......... 10 7 ih 2 14 2 101 64 
Pramary Infechiony..... 3.06 -.eee ode she ae = — — —_ _— 315 269 
a Ae eta AR ca eA OES GEE Oo ORE hr a — = — 2 _ 17 22 
Tuberculosis, Other Forms.............. 43 25 26 16 31 22 278 221 


1 Includes age groups not known. 


Subsection 2.—Notifiable Disease and Other Health Statistics* 


Health statistics collected nationally—in addition to statistics of hospitals dealt with 
at pp. 239-249—cover notifiable diseases, illness among federal civil servants, and home 
nursing services. The first two series are dealt with briefly below; the third series is based 
on the experience of the Victorian Order of Nurses (see p. 271), which is the major home 
nursing organization in the country. Results of the latter annual survey are available 
in bulletin form (Catalogue No. 82-202). 


Notifiable Diseases.—During 1960 there were considerable increases in the numbers 
of cases of infectious hepatitis and dysentery. Compared with an average of 3,885 during 
the 1955-59 period, 6,476 cases of infectious hepatitis (including serum hepatitis) were re- 
ported, the provinces principally affected being Nova Scotia and Ontario. For Canada as 
a whole there were 36.4 cases per 100,000 population, the highest on record. Dysentery 
cases, which were nearly three times as numerous as the average for the years 1955-59, 
occurred at the rate of 18.4 per 100,000 population in 1960 compared with a rate of 8.1 in 
1959. 

There was an apparent downturn in the cyclical curve of scarlet fever and streptococcal 
sore throat during 1960. However, although the total number of cases dropped to 21,3862 
from 23,413 in 1959, the pattern was not uniform provincially and higher frequencies in 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan offset to some extent the downward trend observed 
in the other provinces. Other diseases accounting for significant decreases during 1960 
were: tuberculosis (including pulmonary), which has continued to decline steadily since 
1949; pertussis, which reached a record low rate of 33.8 per 100,000 population; paralytic 
poliomyelitis, with 909 cases reported as compared with 1,886 in 1959; and meningococcal 
infections. 

The incidence of venereal diseases in Canada has remained fairly constant since 1951 
despite the postwar treatment by antibiotics. It is possible that vigorous case-finding 
programs may be partially responsible for the undiminished numbers. In 1960 there were 
759 more cases than the 16,978 reported in 1959. Gonorrhoea was at a higher level than the 
average of 14,826 infections reported during the period 1949-59 but the more serious 
disease (syphilis) showed a reduced incidence. 

Table 15 shows the reported cases of certain notifiable diseases during 1960, with 
totals for 1959. 


* Prepared in the Public Health Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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15.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 Population, 
by Province, 1960 with Totals for 1959 


Inter- 
national 
List No. 


044 
764 


055 
045, 046, rh 


045 

082.0 

049.0, 042.1, 
049.2 

092, N998.5 


080.2, 082.1 
057 
766 


056 
080.0, 080.1 
050, 051 


001-019 
001, 002 
040, O41 


020-039 
030-035 
020-029 


044 
764 


055 
045, 046, 048 
04 


045 

082.0 

049.0, 042.1, 
049.2 

092, N998.5 


080.2, 082.1 
057 
766 


056 
080.0, 080.1 
050, 051 


001-019 
001, 002 
040, 041 


020-039 
030-035 
020-029 


Disease 


Brucellosis (undulant fever). 
Diarrhoea of the newborn, 
SULUGEINO so nea sieenitiae < avoir 
PADD VIEHR ato ts gen eek nae 
Dysemtety se ee aa 
AIOOIAC. « cok cele saw oak ton< 
Eo C= ewe oe aes, Oe ee 
Encephalitis, infectious...... 


\Food POISUWINTG. .sios 2 a<5%s 


Hepatitis, infectious (includ- 
ing serum hepatitis)....... 
Meningitis, viral or aseptic. . 
Meningococcal infections... . 
Pemphigus neonatorum (im- 
petigo of the newborn).... 
Pertussis (whooping cough). 
Poliomyelitis, paralytic..... 
Scarlet fever and strepto- 
coccal sore throat......... 
PEGROKOIOGISS 022 vccnsiaieagnna 
PRUNGUAEY 00. n.vorennss ne 
Typhoid and paratyphoid 
LOOT, Bon al sAshh isicl ses 
Venereal diseases?........... 
Gonorrhoea es. & 2% dh 
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Hepatitis, infectious (includ- 
ing serum hepatitis)....... 
Meningitis, viral or aseptic. . 
Meningococcal infections. ... 
Pemphigus neonatorum (im- 
petigo of the newborn).... 
Pertussis (whooping cough) . 
Poliomyelitis, paralytic..... 
Scarlet fever and strepto- 
coccal sore throat......... 
PEQWGTOULOSISts. ces ve oc ee sepa 
Reena Ah. (so re. ek 
Typhoid and paratyphoid 
LOUGE Aiea oo Maia meehs 
Venereal diseases?........... 
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1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories in 1960 and the Yukon in 1959. 
3 Includes other cases and cases where type not specified. 
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2 Not reportable. 


4 Less than 0.05 per 100,000 population. 
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Illness in the Federal Civil Service.—A study of the incidence and duration of 
illness among federal civil servants is made annually from data supplied by medical certi- 
ficates, which are required for all absences of more than three days at one time and for 
absence of any duration after seven days of casual leave have been taken. During the 
calendar year 1960, of an estimated 143,200 civil servants covered by Civil Service Leave 
Regulations, 46,763 reported ill by medical certificate. The number of new illnesses, as 
certified by medical certificate, was 70,243, somewhat lower than the 75,951 reported 
for 1959. Similarly, the number of days of completed illnesses decreased to 990,804 in 
1960 from the 1,070,084 reported for 1959. Other relevant statistics for 1960 indicate that, 
on the average, 7.3 working days were lost through illness by each employee, including 
4.7 days of certified and 2.6 days of casual sick leave. 


Several indices related to sickness absenteeism were calculated from the 1960 survey, 
based on the number of certified illnesses that occurred at some time during the year 
but not necessarily completed during the same year. These illnesses totalled 72,138. The 
severity rate or average number of calendar days per illness was 13.5 and the average 
number of working days was 9.3. The frequency rate or the average number of illnesses 
per 100 employees was 50.4. In addition, for each working day during the year, about 
two of every 100 civil servants were absent on certified sick leave. 


16.—Rates per 1,000 Employees of IliInesses and Days of Hlness for Federal Civil Servants, 
by Cause, 1960 


(Certified sick leave only) 


Rates per 
International 1,000 Employees 
ach Cause apenas. kara 
umber ays of 
Illnesses iilinces 
No. No. 

001-38, |*iniective and parasitic Ciseases se a.ccceske sea cane ree tees Seasine oe nee 14.1 269.5 

140-239 INeOplasmis {teh M4) at OSE BO ae WOOLTIE , AIR aE deh! 7.5 290.7 

240-289 | Allergic, endocrine system, metabolic, and nutritional diseases.......... 9.6 159.1 

290-299 | Diseases of the blood and blood-forming organs.............-.0ee+eeeees 1.6 42.0 

300-326 | Mental, psychoneurotic, and personality disorders.................-005: 14.4 413.2 

330-398 Diseases of the nervous system and sense organS.............0..eeeeeeee 20.4 305.6 

400-468 Diseases. of, the-circulatory:system 215, Ue e ee. Me PE 26.3 820.0 

470-527 Diseases of the respiratory SyStOM........ 6 cece cece eee eee e ee eens 202.6 1,477.0 

530-587 D)esses Olst he digestive BY StI. a. ..%. <1 ers ccorexele hel vie eivie ies: o:5 Sue ever sboieia ot Oa 1,059.1 

590-637 Diseases of the genito-urinary systeM............ 0... cece cence nee neces 24.3 397.7 
640-689 | Deliveries and complications of pregnancy, childbirth, and the puer- 

DOEXUUOee RS2, 55 «Sk Olle. Soe Cheah: ey eEN Sata hens) on PARIS a om ois aaa 2.0 25.2 

690-716 Diseases of the skin and cellular tissue................00cecceeeeeeeecees 14.1 156.6 

720-749 Diseases of the bones and organs of movement.. 31.9 518.3 

750-759 Wongenital ma lformationsys fet oy oie ate bh aies clk ee aietarsl essiecheceys claus sacsnisie’ 0.5 16.6 

; 780-795 Symptoms, senility, and ill-defined conditions.................000+eeeee 25.1 312.3 

N800-N999 Accidents, poisonings, and violence............cc0cceeseceeeceesceeeeees 35.6 562.5 

RotalssA ll Uilnessess. nce bs «24s adelante. «tes bean tiora ht «ities « 503.8 6,835.3 


PART II.—PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Responsibility for social welfare is shared by all levels of government. Costly income- 
maintenance measures such as old age security and family allowances, and programs such as 
unemployment insurance and the National Employment Service where nation-wide co- 
ordination is required, are administered federally. Substantial federal aid is given to the 
provinces in meeting the costs of social assistance. The Federal Government also provides 
services for special groups such as Indians, Eskimos and immigrants. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is the agency generally responsible 
for federal welfare matters; the Departments of Veterans Affairs, Citizenship and Immi- 
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gration, and Northern Affairs and National Resources also operate important programs. 
The Unemployment Insurance Commission is responsible for the operation of unemploy- 
ment insurance and the National Employment Service. 


Administration of welfare services is primarily a responsibility of the province but the 
provision of services is often assumed by local authorities, generally with financial aid from 
the province. 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 
Subsection 1.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act of 1944 is designed to assist in providing equal oppor- 
tunity for all Canadian children. The allowances do not involve a means test and are 
paid entirely from the federal Consolidated Revenue Fund. They do not constitute tax- 
able income but there is a smaller income tax exemption for children eligible for allowances. 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under the age of 16 years who was 
born in Canada, or who has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose father or 
mother was domiciled in Canada for three years immediately prior to the birth of the child. 
Payment is made by cheque each month, normally to the mother, although any person who 
substantially maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his behalf. Allowances are 
paid at the monthly rate of $6 for each child under 10 years of age and $8 for each child 
aged 10 or over but under 16 years. If the allowances are not spent for the purposes out- 
lined in the Act, payment may be discontinued or made to some other person or agency on 
behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable for any child who fails to comply with 
provincial school regulations or on behalf of a girl who is married and under 16 years of age. 


The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in, each provincial capital. A welfare section in each re- 
gional office deals with welfare questions arising from administration of the allowances. 
Issuing of the cheques is the responsibility of the treasury division of each regional office, 
which reports to the Chief Treasury Officer of the Department of Finance attached to the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. The Regional Director for the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories is located at Ottawa. 

Through the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, the Federal Government 
pays family assistance, at the rates applicable for family allowances, for each child under 
16 years of age resident in Canada and supported by an immigrant who has landed for 
permanent residence in Canada, or by a Canadian returned to Canada to reside permanently. 
The assistance, which is paid quarterly and for a maximum period of one year, is not 
payable for a child receiving family allowances. 


1.—Family Allowances Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-61 


Families Children Average Average Net 

Receiving for Whom | Number of Allowance! Total 
Province and Year Allowance Allowance Children Allowances 
in Paid in per Family Per Per Paid during 
March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 

No. No. No. $ $ $ 

Newfoundland........... 1959 62, 203 192,030 3.09 20.57 6.66 15, 162,900 
1960 63,245 196, 447 Bedi 20.72 6.67 15, 566, 372 
1961 64, 464 201,512 3.12 20.91 6.69 15, 960, 416 
Prince Edward Island. . .1959 13, 443 37,426 2.78 18.72 6.72 2,994,334 
1960 13,648 38,174 2.80 18.83 6.73 3,062, 692 
1961 13, 877 38,938 2.80 18.92 6.74 3,124,017 
Nowa Seotian....s canes on 1959 103, 105 258, 684 251 16.79 6.69 20, 560, 462 
1960 103, 872 261,720 2.52 16.89 6.70 20,932,794 
1961 104,972 266, 629 2.54 17.01 6.70 21,241,829 


1 Based on gross payment for March. 
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1.—Family Allowances Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-61—concluded 


Pie Families Children Average Average Net 

= Dsrritor Receiving for Whom | Number of Allowance! Total 
Ss A Y v Allowance Allowance Children |——-————————————_| Allowances 
pers eee in Paidin | per Family Per Per Paid during 
March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 

No. No. No. $ $ $ 

New Brunswick......... 1959 80, 857 229,505 2.84 19.00 6.69 18, 201,518 
1960 81,541 232, 891 2.86 19.15 6.70 18,588,795 
1961 82,440 236, 379 2,87 19.25 6.71 18, 877,745 
Ouehbecss.t2288.!, .koeiez 1959 686, 872 1, 848, 138 2.69 18.01 6.69 | 146,278, 435 
1960 704, 831 1,894,276 2.69 18.00 6.70 | 150,462,531 
1961 722,592 1,937,918 2.68 17.99 6.71 154, 185, 288 
Ontarlowcens cower cress « 1959 870, 582 1,922, 653 2°21 14.69 6.65 | 150,186,253 
1960 894,046 1,997,413 2.23 14.87 6.65 | 156,681,500 
1961 913,025 2,065, 618 2.26 15.08 6.67 | 162,610,724 
Manitoba=csnes es etcccses 1959 126,989 292,697 2.30 15.34 6.66 23,091, 594 
1960 128,923 300, 305 2.00 15.51 6.66 23,730, 766 
1961 130, 743 308, 447 2.36 15.71 6.66 24,384, 595 
Saskatchewan,.........- 1959 130, 210 313, 926 2.41 16.03 6.65 24,789,278 
1960 131, 320 319, 788 2.43 16.23 6.66 25, 363, 936 
1961 131, 830 325, 020 2.46 16.46 6.68 25, 848, 509 
Alberta sk. «5 JOU (558 20 1959 187,561 437 , 883 2.33 15.51 6.64 34, 122,637 
1960 193, 721 457, 672 2.36 15.69 6.64 35, 765, 854 
1961 199,278 477,417 2.39 15.89 6.63 37, 365, 329 
British Columbia,........ 1959 225, 492 488, 891 2.17 14.49 6.68 88, 409, 308 
1960 230,549 506, 895 2.20 14.72 6.69 39, 984, 176 
1961 238, 801 523, 637 2.24 14.99 6.69 41, 433, 470 
Yukon and Northwest 1959 5, 267 13, 423 2.55 17521 6.75 990,349 
Territories. 1960 5, 568 14, 408 2.59 16.44 6.35 1,074,944 
1961 5,908 15,619 2.64 16.82 6.36 1,159,725 
Canad arse) ss. ce 1959 2,492,581 6,035,256 2.42 16.15 6.67 | 474,787,068 
1960 2,551, 264 6,219, 989 2.44 16.27 6.67 | 491,214,359 
1961 2,602,930 6,397,134 2.46 16.42 6.68 | 506,191,647 


1 Based on gross payment for March. 


Subsection 2.—Old Age Security 


The Old Age Security Act of 1952, as amended, provides a universal pension of $65 
a month, (increased from $55 and effective from Feb. 1, 1962) payable by the Federal 
Government to all persons aged 70 or over, subject to a residence qualification. To qualify 
for pension a person must have resided in Canada for ten years immediately preceding 
its commencement or, if absent during that period, must have been actually present in 
Canada prior to it for double any period of absence and must have resided in Canada at 
least one year immediately preceding commencement of pension. Payment of pension 
may be continued for any period of residence outside Canada if the pensioner has resided 
in Canada for at least 25 years after attaining the age of 21 or, if he has not, it may be 
continued for six consecutive months exclusive of the month of departure from Canada. 


Until 1959 the pension was financed on a pay-as-you-go method through a 2-p.c. sales 
tax, a 2-p.c. tax on corporation income and, subject to a limit of $60 a year, a 2-p.c. tax on 
taxable personal income. Effective Jan. 1, 1959, the tax on corporation income and, from 
Apr. 9, 1959, the sales tax were raised to 3 p.c.; the rate on taxable personal income was 
raised to 3 p.c. with a maximum of $75 for 1959. Beginning with 1960, the maximum tax on 
taxable personal income rose to $90 a year. Taxes are paid into the Old Age Security Fund. 
If they are insufficient to meet the pension payments, temporary loans or grants are made 
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from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The pension is paid from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund and charged to the Old Age Security Fund. The program is administered by the 
Department of National Health and Welfare through regional offices located in each pro- 
vincial capital. 


Persons in receipt of old age assistance (see p. 255) who reach age 70 are automatically 
transferred to old age security. Others make application to the regional office. Recipients 
of old age security who are in need may receive supplementary aid under general assistance 
programs in the provinces. Where the amount of aid is determined through an individual 
assessment of need, which takes the recipient’s requirements and resources into consider- 
ation, the Federal Government may share in it under the Unemployment Assistance Act. 


2.—Operations of the Old Age Security Fund, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-61 


Year Ended Mar. 31— 


Item 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
BS $ $ 3 3 
Pk CP ee ee ee ee eee 379,111,374 | 473,859,104 | 559,279,858 | 574,887,046 | 603,131,478 
Individual income tax............... 124,999,000 | 185,001,000 | 146,350,000 | 185,550,000 | 229,400,000 
Corporation income tax.............. 67, 336, 000 60, 664, 000 55, 328, 000 91,336,000 | 103,500,000 
The? ee CS ee eS: ee 179, 270, 141 175,792,442 | 173,622,697 | 270,000,055 | 270,231,478 
Grant from Consolidated Revenue 
Maas. 4), BOT v3 se ee aa ks 6,000,000 | 102,401,662 | 183,979,162 _ _ 
Loan from Consolidated Revenue 
PUSGAT TL : Sotts owckee Meta see 1, 506, 2331 — -- 28,000,991 = 
EXpenalture... sce ccc ce ck a Mitte anccd 379,111,374 | 473,859,104 | 559,279,858 | 574,887,046 | 603,131,478 
Benefit payments...%5..0si0eeank wee» 379,111,374 | 473,859,104 | 559,279,858 | 574,887,046 | 592,413,283 
Excess of revenue over benefit pay- 
ments..... FIO... Cio. SRS fe — — — 10,718,195 


1 Loan from Consolidated Revenue Fund was written off by grant from that Fund in following fiscal year. 


3.—Old Age Security Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-61 


Net Net 
Province Pensioners Pensions Province or Pensioners Pensions 
and Year in March | Paid during Territory and Year in March | Paid during 
Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
No $ No. 3 
Newfoundland......... 1959 16,782 11,012,906 Manitoba; 125. Jeoun.% 1959 52,066 34, 029, 850 
1960 17, 008 11, 131,339 1960 53, 284 35, 046, 515 
1961 17,379 11,354, 705 1961 55,278 36, 088, 676 
Prince Edward Island. .1959 7,153 4,809, 942 Saskatchewan......... 1959 53, 469 35, 099, 989 
1960 7,278 4, 823, 008 1960 55, 233 36,311, 467 
1961 7,492 4,944,372 1961 57,175 37,572,791 
: AT eras 2/52. ta ntn debe > 1959 55, 968 36,534,769 
Nova Scotia........... i rs ee - re hd 1960 58.386 | 38.153.437 
1961 41,919 | 27,610,488 1961 60,708 | 39,688,023 


British Columbia..... 1959 108,396 70,769, 169 
Rr acral 1959 29, 509 19, 583,702 1960 111,742 73. 155,743 


1960 29,965 19, 906, 303 
1961 30,732 20/350, 402 1961 115, 157 75,451, 417 
Yukon and North- 1959 623 408, 856 
Qushed:oeack. cans cad 1959 179,829 | 116,993, 184 west Territories. 1960 608 411,690 
1960 184,500 | 120,318,812 1961 626 405, 012 
1961 191,186 | 124,321,715 ‘ 
OntarioMit esl ee 1959 310,094 | 203,257,138 Canada.......... 1959 854,284 | 559,279,858 


1960 317,727 | 208,616,082 1960 876,410 | 574,887,046 
1961 327,304 | 214,625,682 1961 904,906 | 592,413,283 
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Subsection 3.—Other Federal Government Programs 


Unemployment Insurance and National Employment Service.—In 1940, by 
an amendment to the British North America Act, the Federal Government was given 
jurisdiction in the field of unemployment insurance and the Unemployment Insurance Act 
was passed establishing a national system of unemployment insurance which is outlined 
in Chapter XVI. 

The National Employment Service is operated in conjunction with the unemployment 
insurance scheme. It is administered through local employment and claims offices and 
supervised by the Department of Labour. Statistics of positions offered and placements 
made are given in,Chapter XVI. 


Prairie Farm Assistance.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act is administered by the 
Department of Agriculture; a description of the legislation is given in Chapter IX. 


Welfare Services for Indians and Eskimos.—The welfare of Indians and Eskimos 
is administered by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, respectively; this field is covered in the 
Population Chapter (pp. 145-160). 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 


Subsection 1.—Old Age Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Act of 1952, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement 
to the provinces for assistance to persons aged 65 or over who are in need and who have 
resided in Canada for at least ten years or who, if absent from Canada during this period, 
have been present in Canada prior to the commencement of the ten-year period for double 
any period of absence. On reaching age 70 a pensioner is transferred to old age security. 
The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $65 a month (increased from $55 and 
effective from Feb. 1, 1962) or of the assistance paid, whichever is less. The province 
administers the program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of 
assistance payable, the maximum income allowed and other conditions of eligibility. All 
provinces use a maximum payment of $65 a month and the income limits set out below. 


For an unmarried person, total income allowed, including assistance, may not exceed 
$1,140 a year. For a married couple it may not exceed $1,980 a year or, when the spouse is 
blind within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, $2,340 a year. Assistance is not paid 
to a person receiving an old age security pension or an allowance under the Blind Persons 
Act, the Disabled Persons Act, or the War Veterans Allowance Act. 


Recipients of old age assistance who are in need may receive supplementary aid under 
general assistance programs in the provinces. Where the amount of aid is determined 
through an individual assessment of need, which takes the recipient’s requirements and 
resources into consideration, the Federal Government may share in it under the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act. 


4.—Old Age Assistance Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-61 


Average P.C. of Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province and Year in Month 0 oO Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Assistance Age 65-69 Year 
No. $ $ 
Newloundland’,. 224 eee J Ht LEP SN Ot Users 1959 5,378 53.20 61.11 1,715,386 
1960 5,377 53.15 61.10 1,736,291 
1961 5, 342 52.78 59.36 1, 707, 883 
Prince Edward Island...........0.esecsececseess 1959 756 44,45 22.24 191,759 


1960 750 45.69 22.06 204, 935 
1961 801 47.07 23.56 216,870 
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4.-Old Age Assistance Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-61—concluded 


Average PiGs of Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Assistance Age 65-69 Year 
No. $ $ 

Nova Seotin.. 26 ii eiws aeettec ooncsen raceeekies ont 1959 5, 485 49.40 27,29 1,611, 693 
1960 5,477 48, 82 27.11 1,619, 495 

1961 5, 395 48.72 26.71 1,608, 129 

SW UES ELINA NURG nee eiearec nee ods otal biel sre 1959 5,795 51.62 37.63 1, 829, 266 
1960 5, 682 51.33 36.90 1,788, 696 

1961 5, 555 51.14 35. 84 1, 746, 572 

Quebece sia sre ore oe aera a ats oa ee eee 1959 34, 134 51.88 Byers} 10, 593, 250 
1960 34,312 51.69 31.65 10, 688, 586 

1961 35, 441 51.43 32.07 10,977,319 

CORDRTIONe . Rae a5. as etree « Siete cca aaldieers 1959 22,381 48.96 13,28 6,707,318 
1960 22,544 48.79 13.15 6, 608, 363 

1961 22,736 48.92 13.09 6, 629, 557 

0 0; ee a ry cota ewe AROS ere 1959 4, 836 51.98 17.27 1,572,890 
1960 4,998 51.55 17.79 1, 580, 928 

1961 5,098 51.40 18.21 1, 600, 650 

RAGICATONE WAR: «5 «,«,<:s.« 5, acisjno.sa are meee oct 1959 5, 537 51.35 19.50 1, 763, 549 
1960 5,726 50.64 20.30 1, 757, 281 

1961 5,727 50.06 20.53 1,769, 635 

REMAP og dl acashaiGyu; 0h epikin igi aibwlepapptaiaieXies aero a REA 1959 6,096 50. 62 19.54 1, 877, 243 
1960 6, 336 50.52 20.05 1,955, 780 

1961 6,584 49.90 20.77 2,008, 821 

Pritich Wold biawy, 4%, A be oes Acar Secor ees 1959 7,276 51.96 13.73 2,291, 662 
1960 7,391 51.67 14.21 2,353, 789 

1961 7,322 51.42 14.33 2,332,521 

it CE PETE GGhey oasnhs aucune dv ewe dele pacioaienls oot 1959 38 55.00 19.90 13,280 
1960 52 54.90 2T.20 14, 982 

1961 48 54, 42 25.13 15,957 

Northwest, Larevtories away suas Ccaneinlns spam ace 1959 124 51.20 58.49 39, 989 
1960 128 52.39 60.38 40, 267 

1961 135 52.22 63.68 43, 482 

MISUIMALD oo ccs cues ca ane tee dawaa cea 1959 97,836 50.97 20.91 30,207, 284 

1960 98,773 50.74 21.11 30,349,393 

1961 100,184 50.56 21.25 30,657,396 


Subsection 2.—Allowances for Blind Persons 


The Blind Persons Act of 1952, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement to 
the provinces for allowances to blind persons aged 18 or over who are in need and who 
have resided in Canada for at least ten years. The federal contribution may not exceed 
75 p.c. of $65 a month (increased from $55 and effective Feb. 1, 1962) or of the allowance 
paid, whichever is less. The province administers the program and, within the limits of 
the federal Act, may fix the amount of allowance payable and the maximum income allowed. 
All provinces use a maximum payment of $65 a month and the income limits set out 
below. 

To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the required definition of blindness 
and have resided in Canada for ten years immediately preceding commencement of allow- 
ance or, if absent from Canada during this period, must have been present in Canada prior 
to its commencement for a period equal to double any period of absence. For an unmarried 
person, total income including the allowance may not exceed $1,380 a year; for a person 
with no spouse but with one or more dependent children, $1,860; for a married couple, 
$2,340. When the spouse is also blind, income of the couple may not exceed $2,460. 
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Allowances are not payable to a person receiving assistance under the Old Age Assistance 
Act, an allowance under the Disabled Persons Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act, 
a pension under the Old Age Security Act or a pension for blindness urider the Pensions Act. 

Recipients of blindness allowances who are in need may receive supplementary aid 
under general assistance programs in the provinces. Where the amount of aid is determined 
through an individual assessment of need, which takes the recipient’s requirements and 
resources into consideration, the Federal Government may share in it under the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act. 


5.—Statistics of Allowances for the Blind, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-61 


Average P.C. of Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory and Year in Month fo) to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year 
No. $ $ 
Wewidtindland «5 .te.7.1.670. Games edb 1959 407 54.41 0.201 199,975 
1960 418 54.15 0.203 200, 644 
1961 422 54.40 0.201 208, 131 
PRIN COULCWALG ISIANC see. cnn cease os eee rn hes 1959 87 53.48 0.178 43,338 
1960 85 53.21 0.170 41,587 
1961 81 53.63 0.160 39, 764 
INGER SIGS SAR Berns Soe OS DREGE, 6 omy WS 1959 787 ; 53.40 0.215 376,544 
1960 773 63.51 0.210 378, 592 
1961 786 53.40 0.212 380, 911 
NewsBranswick .2. sen aceediess cts cased: od 1959 724 53.90 0.256 357, 742 
1960 706 53.88 0.246 348,797 
1961 696 53.84 0.238 341, 686 
Cece eon n: BO 10 Je09 905 10.4 1959 3,056 54.06 0.118 1, 500, 856 
1960 3,012 54.06 0.114 1, 493, 920 
1961 2,949 53.90 0.110 1, 456, 779 
ORD ATION ern ee Sch ta teie ss oi a Sa SaaS as Bonveg 1959 1, 833 50.75 0.055 867,247 
1960 1, 847 50.27 0.055 839, 340 
1961 1, 845 50.51 0.054 840, 964 
Manito bak, OF. i050 S000... LAT. GRABLE 1959 409 53.51 0.086 198, 649 
1960 396 53.29 0.082 195, 336 
1961 380 53.23 0.078 187, 226 
DASA CCUG W ABMs ieee bates. /srcteco creas eo tstiwe sions, slensiats 1959 417 53.01 0.089 203,034 
1960 397 53.70 0.084 195,614 
1961 409 53.20 0.086 196, 185 
PAY OU UA Renal, rote en rota cnucies enoribetatncah at aistave tenner 1959 464 53.22 0.072 223,721 
1960 459 53.43 0.069 223, 443 
1961 461 52.82 0.068 220, 820 
British Coliumbiat >... ayasiy. seals: aged » tee «t5.27 1959 530 53.61 0.060 248,774 
1960 541 53.59 0.061 263, 063 
1961 568 53.26 0.063 269, 049 
MULL CLLILOl Vinatieri tees 1959 5 55.00 0.069 2,506 
1960 3 55.00 0.041 1,815 
1961 3 55.00 0.039 1, 485 
Northwest; Territories: a. $< sissies Wesel yas ioysiate, oles 6 > 1959 28 51.96 0.270 12,746 
1960 34 49.08 0.328 14, 936 
1961 42 50.71 0.375 18, 833 
Canadat £15.90 JUN ORB Soe Saks. 1959 8,747 53.15 0.094 4,235,131 
1960 8,671 53.05 0.092 4,197,087 
1961 8, 642 52.97 0.099 4,161,833 
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Subsection 3.—Allowances for Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons Act of 1954, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement 
to the provinces for allowances paid to permanently and totally disabled persons aged 18 
or over who are in need and who have resided in Canada for at least ten years immediately 
preceding commencement of allowance or, if absent from Canada during this period, have 
been present in Canada prior to its commencement for a period equal to double any period 
of absence. To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the definition of permanent 
and total disability set out in the Regulations to the Act which requires that a person 
must be suffering from a major physiological, anatomical or psychological impairment, 
verified by objective medical findings; the impairment must be one that is likely to continue 
indefinitely without substantial improvement and that will severely limit activities of normal 
living. The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $65 a month (increased from 
$55 and effective Feb. 1, 1962) or of the allowance paid, whichever is less. All provinces 
use a maximum payment of $65 a month and the income limits set out below. The province 
administers the program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of 
allowance payable, the maximum income allowed and other conditions of eligibility. 


For an unmarried person, total income including the allowance may not exceed $1,140 
a year. For a married couple the limit is $1,980 a year except that if the spouse is blind 
within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, income of the couple may not exceed $2,340 
a year. Allowances are not paid to a person receiving an allowance under the Blind Persons 
Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act, assistance under the Old Age Assistance Act, a 
pension under the Old Age Security Act, or a mother’s allowance. 


The allowance is not payable to a patient in a mental institution or tuberculosis 
sanatorium. A recipient who is resident in a nursing home, an infirmary, a home for the 
aged, an institution for the care of incurables, or a private, charitable or public institution 
is eligible for the allowance only if the major part of the cost of his accommodation is 
being paid by himself or any other individual. When a recipient is required to enter a 
public or private hospital, the allowance may be paid for no more than two months of 
hospitalization in a calendar year, excluding months of admission and release, but for the 
period that a recipient is in hospital for therapeutic treatment for his disability or rehabili- 
tation, as approved by the provincial authority, the allowance may continue to be paid. 
The provincial authority must suspend the payment of the allowance when in its opinion 
the recipient unreasonably neglects or refuses to comply with or to avail himself of training, 
rehabilitation or treatment facilities provided by or available in the province. 

In the year ended Mar. 31, 1961, disabilities in the two medical classes—mental, 
psychoneurotic and personality disorders, and diseases of the nervous system and sense 
organs—were again found to be most prevalent among those persons becoming eligible 
for an allowance. These classes accounted for 53.9 p.c. of the new cases, the same figure 
as for the previous year. Diseases of the circulatory system, infective and parasitic 
diseases, and allergic, endocrine system, metabolic and nutritional diseases increased 
slightly over the previous year. Diseases of the bones and organs of movement declined 
while diseases of the respiratory system and neoplasms remained constant. Mental 
deficiency, the most frequently occurring disability, accounted for just over one-quarter 
of all cases granted an allowance. 

Recipients of disability allowances who are in need may receive supplementary aid 
under general assistance programs in the provinces. Where the amount of aid is determined 
through an individual assessment of need, which takes the recipient’s requirements and 
resources into consideration, the Federal Government may share in it under the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Act. 
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6.—Statistics of Allowances for Disabled Persons, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-61 


ah Average |  P.C. of Federal 
: : Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year 
No. $ $ 
INEaaOUN CLAD Woes hte. kis white stelat Set eb tas arte biels 1959 980 54.69 0. 483 302,224 
1960 1,128 54.56 0.547 348, 586 
; 1961 1,220 54.57 0.581 ! 389, 073 
Prince:-Edward Island......0........00eeeeeeeees 1959 596 51.28 1.219 169, 016 
1960 650 52.73 1.308 197, 988 
1961 752 53.03 1.489 230, 727 
ENON AMSCOUIAtN: trite ds cocci aroask ne ele eis 1959 2,184 52.65 0.596 662, 727 
1960 2, 484 52.67 0.675 759, 333 
1961 2,704 52.78 0.731 847,957 
MSS MES TUNIS WICK «oo hese anbforsicbuase! ares osays ertsscere oe sere 1959 1,734 54.24 0.614 552, 338 
1960 1,874 54.20 0.652 596, 463 
1961 1,963 54.27 0.672 633, 555 
NM OICC re Seat hot es coriteurte conten take ox seat oti 1959 25, 352 53.94 0.980 8,362, 518 
1960 25, 103 54.01 0.951 8,307,354 
1961 24, 009 53.95 0, 893 7,995, 958 
Ontario a Pls a AU ER. 1959 11,469 53.88 0.345 3,485, 924 
1960 12,354 53.76 0.365 3, 858, 355 
1961 13,307 53.66 0.388 4,163,398 
DVN DOSE ete eraser erat tisintre nish stedeveiecxsn steie <iciers 1959 1,230 54.14 0.258 381,004 
1960 1,376 53.98 0.285 433,097 
1961 1,415 54.07 0.290 455, 373 
DASKALCHEWAILLe eee te eee 1959 1, 248 54.15 0.266 405, 443 
1960 1,337 54.28 0.283 433,211 
1961 1,449 54.21 0.306 464,153 
PAV OLGA seas he oars as SER SNE, os iets Bad 5 1959 1,648 53.09 0.254 515, 932 
1960 1,702 53.06 0.256 536, 720 
1961 1,790 52.92 0.263 556,077 
British COMM DIA ten cA eT tec he mater es 1959 1,585 53.98 0.181 490, 156 
1960 1, 866 54.00 0.211 574, 686 
1961 2,017 53.91 0.225 642, 536 
WiakOrnet erritory.sn tes. anihs hates inet ter 1959 2 55.00 0.027 192 
1960 3 55.00 0.041 770 
1961 A 55.00 0.052 1,018 
MOLUMMCRG CLEIIITGMOS. encod cert tect tate 1959 12 54,58 0.116 2,893 
1960 12 55.00 0.116 3,951 
1961 20 55.00 0.178 5,995 
Canad arrdnae ccc eienne oe fa ee Oasis 1959 48,040 53.84 0.517 15,330,368 
1960 49,889 53.86 0.528 16,050, 514 
1961 50,650 53.80 0.528 16,385,820 


Subsection 4.—Unemployment Assistance 


Unemployment assistance is a federal grant-in-aid program under which the Federal 
Government shares with the provinces and their municipalities the costs of general assist- 
ance. The general assistance programs in the various provinces are known by different 
names, such as social allowances, social aid, social assistance and general welfare assistance. 


Under the terms of the Unemployment Assistance Act as passed in 1956 and amended 
with effect from Jan. 1, 1958, the Federal Government may enter an agreement with any 
province to reimburse it for 50 p.c. of the unemployment assistance expenditures made 
by the province and its municipalities. All provinces and territories have signed agreements 
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under the Act. The rates of assistance and the conditions under which assistance is 
granted are determined by the province or the municipality. Payments to both employable 
and unemployable persons who are unemployed and in need are shareable under the agree- 
ment as are the costs of maintaining persons in “homes for special care’, such as nursing 
homes or homes for the aged. ‘Travelling expenses of persons receiving assistance are 
shareable when made for purposes specified in the agreement. 


The Federal Government shares in additional assistance paid to needy persons in 
receipt of old age security pensions, old age assistance, blind persons’ allowances, disabled 
persons’ allowances and unemployment insurance benefits, where the amount of the 
assistance paid is determined through an assessment both of the recipient’s basie require- 
ments and of his financial resources. The agreement does not cover payments to recipients 
of mothers’ allowances or payments made for medical, hospital, nursing, dental or optical 
care, drugs or dressings, funeral expenses or costs of administration. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1961, the Federal Government made payments for 
unemployment assistance amounting to $51,520,085. The figures on the federal share of 
unemployment assistance costs presented in Table 7, however, are based on payments for 
the months to which the reimbursement claims under the Act relate, namely, the months in 
which the assistance was actually given to the recipient by the local welfare office. Since 
the Act allows the provinces to submit claims at any time within six months after the 
month to which they relate, the figures shown for a fiscal year include certain reimburse- 
ments made to the provinces after the end of that year. 


7.—Unemployment Assistance, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-61 


Federal Federal 
_ ; —— of . % Share of 
te ecipients Jnem- rovince or ecipients! Unem- 
Province and Year in March ployment Territory and Year in March ployment 
Assistance Assistance 
Costs? Costs? 
No. $ No. 3 
Newfoundland....... 1959 58, 2573 3, 269, 288 Saskatchewan....... 1959 15, 507 1, 492,338 
1960 52, 505% 3,531,046 1960 18, 920 1, 823, 968 
1961 51, 9853 3,413, 393 1961 27,286 2,327, 294 
Prince Edward Island 1959 1,418 97,999 PU Gr OR Acca eases 1959 15, 824 1,824, 821 
1960 2,258 122,344 1960 17, 636 2,093, 849 
1961 2,395 155, 748 1961 26,388 2,917,607 
Nova Scotia......... 1959 9,209 448,324 || British Columbia. ..1959 39, 1033 5,950, 272 
1960 11,093 718, 588 1960 42, 8708 7,305, 454 
1961 23, 3388 1, 853, 784 1961 86, 7028 12,241,625 
New Brunswick......1959 7,589 274,491 || Yukon Territory... .1959 101 6, 687 
1960 9,077 360, 230 1960 147 32,642 
1961 30, 5678 1,494, 980 1961 244 31,862 
Quebed rs. Beevia.ceen 1959 55,145 5,232,860 || Northwest 
1960 63,946 7,649, 206 Territories.,...... 1959 157 15,765 
1961 175, 165 17, 155, 104 1960 174 24, 664 
1961 302 19,637 
Ontarid, oad ieee ay 1959 79,385 10, 168, 345 
1960 83,762 11, 669, 544 
1961 111, 235 14, 546, 044 Canada........ 1959 297,760 30,849, 721 
Manitobadct scmave ver 1959 16, 065 2,068,531 1960 322,553 38, 201, 087 
1960 20, 1658 2,869, 552 
1961 27, 1133 3,550, 886 1961 562,720 59, 707, 964 


1 Includes dependants. 


year. 


2 Payment figures shown are for the months to which the claims made under the 
program relate and include amounts paid to the provinces by the Federal Government after the end of the fiscal 


3 Includes persons of a class formerly granted aid under a mothers’ allowances program. 
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Subsection 5.—The Fitness and Amateur Sport Program 


The federal Fitness and Amateur Sport Act, which was passed on Sept. 25, 1961 and 
proclaimed on Dec. 15, brings new impetus to the development of fitness in Canada and 
to efforts to raise the levels of participation and proficiency in competitive and non- 
competitive sports. The legislation provides for an annual allocation of $5,000,000 ‘“‘to 
encourage, promote and develop fitness and amateur sport”. The program operates through 
three main channels: through grants to national organizations to assist national and inter- 
national aspects of the program; through grants to the provinces to develop and extend 
community effort; and through federal co-ordinating and developmental work conducted 
by the new Fitness and Amateur Sport Division of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare. 


The major task to be undertaken is the building up of training courses for leaders, 
coaches and other professional personnel at the national, provincial and community levels; 
the new Act bolsters and enlarges the training programs already in operation in some 
provinces. Also under the Act, research on such matters as the different aspects of physical 
performance, the effects of activity on different age groups, and physical development 
resulting from different types of activity may be greatly extended; knowledge of testing 
processes may be refined; and surveys of resources, facilities and personnel may be 
assisted. The urgent need for new and much more extensive informational material 
for both the professional and the public has long been recognized and under the new program, 
such instructional material suitable to Canadian needs can be developed through the 
co-operative efforts of experts in the field. 

An important provision of the Act makes possible the award of scholarships, fellow- 
ships and bursaries to assist persons undertaking professional studies in physical education, 
recreation and the medical aspects of fitness. This aid should assist the programs that 
have already been undertaken by some provinces to overcome acute shortages of trained 
personnel. Provision is also made for the recognition of achievement in fitness and 
amateur sport activities through awards and citations. 

Because of the ease with which they may be implemented, the provisions of the Act 
dealing with the promotion and development of Canadian participation in national and 
international sport competitions received early attention. By the end of the program’s 
first fiscal year, fairly substantial aid had been given to assist such participation. Aid had 
been given also to the application being made to the International Olympic Committee 
for the holding of the 1968 Winter Olympic Games at Banff, Alta. 

Under the Act, aid may be given to the construction of sports and recreational 
facilities. In view of the high costs involved in such construction and the almost unlimited 
demand for new facilities, it is possible that this type of assistance, for the most part, 
will have to be restricted to the building of national or regional training centres serving 
wide areas of the population. 

Administrative responsibility for the program is vested in the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare who is advised from the point of view of the private citizen by a 
National Advisory Council on Fitness and Amateur Sport consisting of thirty persons 
appointed from across Canada, and from the point of view of the governments directly 
concerned by a federal-provincial committee of persons at the deputy minister level. 
Committees of experts advise on technical matters. Thus, a partnership of govern- 
ments, important non-government agencies and the general public has been formed to 
develop a truly Canadian program of fitness and amateur sport participation which will 
embody the views of all. 


Section 3.—Provincial Welfare Programs 


General assistance and social allowances, including mothers’ allowances, with the 
various welfare services associated with these forms of aid, services for the aged, and child 
care and protection are major welfare programs governed by provincial welfare legislation. 
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In most provinces, administrative and financial responsibility for a number of the programs 
is shared by the provinces and their municipalities. Provincial administration of welfare, 
as of other provincial assistance, is carried out through the department of public welfare 
in each province. Several provincial welfare departments have established regional offices 
for administrative purposes and to provide consultative services to the municipalities. 


Significant changes have taken place in provincial programs in the past few years. 
New or revised legislation or new procedures in a number of provinces have laid the 
foundation for improved standards of service and administration, and re-appraisal of 
services is continuing. 


In the fields of general assistance or residual aid, a shift has taken place in the adminis- 
trative and financial responsibility between the provinces and their municipalities. The 
provinces have assumed a substantial share of the costs and several provinces have 
broadened the area of social allowances, formerly limited almost entirely to mothers’ 
allowances, in which the municipalities do not share costs. The financial contribution of 
the Federal Government to the provinces for unemployment assistance (see pp. 259-260) 
has doubtless been an important contributing factor in these developments. 


All provinces are giving some consideration to the need for integrated planning on 
behalf of older citizens. A number have increased their capital or maintenance grants to 
municipalities and to voluntary groups for homes for the aged and are also assisting in the 
construction of low-rental housing projects. 


The main efforts in child welfare have been directed toward improvement of standards 
and greater flexibility of services, with particular emphasis on preventive casework services 
for children in their own homes, development of specialized children’s institutions, and 
the finding of adoption homes for all children in need of them. 


An impressive number of voluntary agencies also contribute to community welfare 
including the welfare of families and children and of groups with special needs, such as 
the aged, recent immigrants, youth groups and released prisoners. Family welfare agencies 
or combined family and child welfare agencies in urban centres, for example, offer casework 
services to families in need of counselling on such problems as marital relations, parent- 
child relations and family budgeting. Counselling and recreational services for older or 
retired people are being developed by many agencies. Child and youth organizations with 
recreational and character-building programs offer group participation in physical educa- 
tion, camping, the development of special skills and other healthful activity. Welfare 
councils and community planning councils contribute to the planning and co-ordinating 
of local welfare services. 


Local voluntary agencies and institutions are usually incorporated under provincial 
law. They may receive public grants, depending on the nature and standard of the services 
they render, although, with the exception of the semi-public children’s aid societies, their 
main support may be from united funds or community chests, or from sponsoring organ- 
izations. 


Welfare services, public and private, are hampered by the continued shortage of 
qualified social workers, although a number of provincial departments and voluntary 
agencies have granted educational leave with pay or bursaries to enable selected staff to 
attend schools of social work. Substantial increases in the number of professionally 
qualified staff may be expected with the development of the five-year program of welfare 
grants announced by the Federal Government in April 1962. Bursaries, training grants, 
scholarships and fellowships, and academic and field instruction grants will be available 
under the General Welfare and Professional Training Grants. Equally important, demon- 
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stration projects under this Grant and studies under the Welfare Research Grant will be 
encouraged among the provinces and non-governmental agencies alike, in the organization, 
co-ordination and staffing of welfare services. 


Subsection 1.—Mothers’ Allowances 


All provinces make provision for allowances to needy mothers who are deprived of 
the breadwinner and are unable to maintain their dependent children without assistance. 
These programs have undergone a number of changes in recent years. Eligibility has been 
extended and benefits have been liberalized. A number of provinces are combining mothers’ 
allowances in a broadened program of provincial allowances to several categories of persons 
with long-term need. There is a tendency to incorporate this legislation with general 
assistance within a single Act, while continuing separate administration. In British 
Columbia, on the other hand, aid to needy mothers is provided under the general assistance 
program and in the same way as to other needy persons. 

Subject to conditions of eligibility which vary from province to province, mothers’ 
allowances or their equivalents are payable from provincial funds to applicants who are 
widowed, or whose husbands are mentally incapacitated or are physically disabled and 
unable to support their families. They are also payable to deserted wives who meet 
specified conditions; in several provinces to mothers whose husbands are in penal institu- 
tions, or who are divorced or legally separated; in some, to unmarried mothers; and in 
Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia to Indian mothers. Foster mothers may be eligible 
under particular circumstances in most provinces. The number of families and children 
assisted and amounts of benefits paid as at Mar. 31, 1959, 1960 and 1961 are given in 
Table 8 and rates of benefit as at December 1961 in Table 9. 

The age limit for children is 16 years in most provinces, with provision made to extend 
payment for a specified period if the child is attending school or if he is physically or 
mentally handicapped. In all provinces applicants must satisfy conditions of need and 
residence but the amount of outside income and resources allowed and the length of 
residence required prior to application vary, the most common period being one year. 
One province has a citizenship requirement. 

In each province the relevant legislation is administered by public welfare authorities. 
In some provinces a Mothers’ Allowances Board or Commission makes the final decision 
regarding eligibility and the amount of allowances granted, or acts in an advisory capacity. 


8.—Mothers’ Allowances, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1959-61 


Famil Child A ae the 
. amilies ildren uring the 
Province and Year Assisted Assisted Year Ended 
Mar, 31 
No. No. $ 
Newioun dlr dd sciacis ok: disiecroes'slwseie srois oil Giea eaaeale calor Srchee tees cite ic 1959 3,770 10, 2501 2,859, 0721 
1960 4,024 12,898 3, 225, 2731 
1961 4,211 13, 676 4,061, 2391 
Prince Wd ward, Island oc. crc. osoic-0.0 ohm. ccmanamenbineltasisinee «sisp te 1959 276 729 128, 982 
1960 267 683 130, 510 
1961 256 635 | 124,099 
IN OYA COLIG cryrahrersig FE > + + 0.0 oR 0+: at eldairealaste Tmsopltiats..0.cle cern ie 1959 2,196 5, 483 1, 887, 882 
1960 2,210 5, 153" 1,920, 450 
1961 2, 658 6,575 2,166, 163 
BN Gsrrp ES TUNIS IV LC Keavefs wy sss alotoiar fe stoteiale <eoretaiore oleigtelal cae 1g slale SPITS 1959 2,235 6,495 1,365,075 
1960 2,213 6, 507 1,377,985 
1961 2,212 6,501 1,398, 808 


1 Approximate. 


of British Columbia. 
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8.—Mothers’ Allowances, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1959-61—concluded 
Famili Child eens 
. amilies ildren uring the 
Province and Year Assisted Assisted Year Ended 
Mar. 31 
No. No. $ 
Quebé@rncer «sees shies: meets des charcsiarsaaaet vei dros acters 1959 22, 403 64, 969 18,991,476 
; 1960 25,778 72,178 20, 156, 395 
1961 24, 895 70, 951 19,314,014 
MONUALIOU STR ee eRe een ee ERS INTER tote 1959 9, 433 22,632 11,033,373 
1960 9,722 23,790 12,139,979 
1961 10, 149 26, 143 12,877, 821 
PANT UCI oss vee inia athaineeite Vale's Pear acuiae rceh tes Recent « 1959 823 2,263 1,324, 993 
19601 1,209 3,300 1,900, 000 
1961) 1,350 3, 582 2,072,594 
SASKATGHOWAM'.< ¢¢acv0e.ainss/ewisie ecn4is.4.00 Aasmaan a= arenes tae 1959 2,222 5,491 2,030, 322 
1960 2,242 5, 563 1,949, 697 
1961 2,316 5, 695 1,957, 403 
RIDGE. Lndurents Coen «irk sk Gammotm R eRe aoe a Rit on. eae eee 1959 2,093 4,768 1, 857, 031 
1960 2,272 5, 153 2,084, 682 
1961 2,457 5, 565 2,273, 162 
ertist, (nln nts) Ao) ok, ie idek asa ve adenoma = hob Sess 1959 
1960 
1961 
ORTRORE irra stare anaes < rere area 1959 45,451 123,080 41,478,206 
1960 49,937 135,225" 44,884,971 
1961 50,504 139,323 46,245,303 
1 Approximate. 2 Caseload transferred to social assistance; no separate figures are available. 3 Exclusive 


9.—Maximum Monthly Rates under Provincial Mothers’ Allowances Programs, December 1961 


Disabled 


Supplementary 


In special cireumstan- 
ces up to $30 a month 
additional if necessary 
for proper support of 


None granted. 


None granted. 


Director may grant an 
additional $10 for rent 


Provinee | Mother and One Child | Bach Additional Child | Father at ainttanine 
NGdsncseey Food: $35 or $37 depend-| Food: $10 for each child $20 None set. 
ing on age of child. under age 16; $12 for 
Clothing: $5 for each] each child age 16 or 
person. over. 
Rent: up to $20 monthly|Clothing: $5. family. 
in rural and to $30 
monthly in urban areas. 
Fuel: up to $10. 
PE, cs $45 $5 No additional $125 
allowance 
granted. 
Nato a. No set maximum; rates are based on average] Included in $90 
family income for community in which family} budget on 
lives. which 
allowance 
is based. 
N Bare o- $35 $10 No additional $90 
allowance 
granted. 


if circumstances re- 
quire it, but only if 
allowance paid _ is 
below maximum. 
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§9.—Maximum Monthly Rates under Provincial Mothers’ Allowances Programs, December 1961 


Province 


Ont. 


Food and Clothing: 


Mother and One Child 


$75 


—concluded 
Disabled : 
Bach Additional Child] Father at eng Supplementary 
ome 
$10 $10 None set A supplementary $5 
(minimum may be paid to a 


granted $5). 


beneficiary incapable 
of working. Where 
need exists a special 
monthly allowance 
may be paid under 
the Quebec Public 
Charities Act through 
the municipality or a 
social agency. The 
cost is met by the 
province, af 


$120 for mother or father 
and one child. 


$30 for one child living 
with foster mother. 


$16 for 2nd child 
$14 for 8rd child 
$12 for 4th child 
$10 for 5th child 
$8 for 6th child. 


$25 for 2nd foster child 
$15 for each additional 
foster child. 


Food, Clothing and Per- 
sonal Needs: $52-$64 
depending on age of 
child. 

Shelter: rent to $55, or 
taxes, insurance and 
minor repairs up to 
$20, principal and in- 
terest on mortgage or 
agreement for sale up to 
$55 less taxes. 

Utilities: up to $7. 


$14 for child up to 3 
years 
$16 for child 4-6 years 


$21 for child 7-11 years 

$26 for child 12-18 years 
(subject to deductions 
for 4th and each addi- 
tional child). 


Included in 
budget on 
which 
allowance is 
based. 


$180 


$25 


None set. 


An increase in food 
allowance may be 
granted on medical 
recommendation. A 
fuel allowance of up to 
$24 a month may be 
granted from Sept. 1 
to Mar. 31. An in- 
crease of 20 p.c. in 
fuel allowance may be 
granted under special 
circumstances. 


$10 for rent if neces- 
sary. Housekeeper 
service as required. 
Fuel allowance for 
eight months. For 
special needs not cov- 
ered by basic sched- 
ule items, up to $150 
a year. 


Food, Clothing, House- 
hold and_ Personal 
Needs: $51.80-$67.00 de- 
pending on age of child 

Rent: $40 

Fuel: up to $15.15 

Utilities: up to $11. 


$44.80-$67.65 depend- 
ing on age and sex of 
child. 

Rent, Fuel, Utilities: 
according to commu- 
nity standards. 


$17.40 for pre-school 
child 

$24.35 for child 6-llyears 

$29.30forchild 12-15 years 

$32.60forchild 16-18 years 
(subject to reductions 
for fourth and each ad- 
ditional person). 


$31.50 


None set. 


Special food allowance 

may be granted on 
medical recommen- 
dation. An allowance 
for a housekeeper may 
be granted if neces- 
sary. 


$13.40 for food and cloth- 
ing for infant under 1 
year. 


$11.30-$26.65 for food for 
child 1-20 years depend- 
ing on age and sex. 


$5-$9.60 for clothing for 
child 1-20 years depend- 
ing on age and sex. 


$30. 30 


None set. 


An additional allow- 
ance may be granted 
under special cireum- 
stances. 


Subsection 2.—General Assistance 


Allowances to needy mothers provided under the Social Assistance Act, and not separable. 


All provinces make legislative provision for general assistance on a means-test basis 
to needy persons and their dependants who cannot qualify for other forms of aid, and some 


provinces include those whose benefits under other programs are not adequate. 


This 
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assistance, with some exceptions, is administered by the municipality with substantial 
financial support from the province. In most provinces assistance is given for food, 
clothing, shelter and utilities, but it may also include incapacitation or rehabilitation 
allowances, post-sanatorium allowances, maintenance costs of boarding or nursing-home 
care, counselling and homemaking services. 


The provincial departments of public welfare have regulatory powers over municipal 
administration of general assistance. Several provinces recommend rates of assistance as 
a guide to municipalities and some specify rates at which payments must be made if a 
municipality is to qualify for provincial reimbursement. Specified standards of adminis- 
tration may also be a requirement. The province may take the responsibility for aid in 
unorganized areas and for the cost of aid to certain categories of persons, such as transients. 


With the introduction of reimbursement plans designed to equalize municipal respon- 
sibility, British Columbia and Saskatchewan abolished municipal residence requirements. 
In 1960, Quebec also abolished municipal residence requirements with the reorganization 
of the assistance program. In other provinces, the residence of the applicant, as defined 
by statute, determines the financially responsible authority. Under the federal Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act, all provinces have agreed that residence shall not be a condition of 
assistance for applicants who come from other provinces. For persons without the required 
length of residence (usually one year) in a province, aid may be given by the province or 
the municipality, for which a chargeback may or may not be made to the municipality or 
province of residence. 


Under the Unemployment Assistance Act, also, the Federal Government shares in the 
cost of aid to needy unemployed persons to the extent of 50 p.c. of costs as set out in the 
Act (see pp. 259-260). The federal share is based upon the amount expended for aid by the 
provinces and their municipalities, with reimbursement being made to the provinces, 
which make their own arrangements with the municipalities for provincial-municipal 
sharing of costs. These vary as follows. In Newfoundland, such assistance is the responsi- 
bility of the province and is administered by the Department of Public Welfare. In 
Prince Edward Island, the Department of Welfare and Labour provides direct social 
assistance in rural areas and assumes 75 p.c. of the cost of assistance granted by the City of 
Charlottetown and the incorporated towns and villages; the Department also operates a 
province-wide program of financial aid to families where the breadwinner is suffering from 
tuberculosis and is unable to support the family. In Nova Scotia, social assistance is 
administered by the municipality, which receives reimbursement from the Department of 
Public Welfare for two-thirds of the cost of assistance given and one-half of the cost of 
administration. In New Brunswick, the province reimburses each municipality to the 
extent of one dollar per capita of the population plus 70 p.c. of expenditures on general 
assistance in excess of that amount, and also pays 50 p.c. of the cost of administration. 


In Quebec, the province reimburses municipal departments or authorized agencies 
for the full cost of aid to persons in their own homes and administers aid to persons who are 
unfit for work for at least 12 months and, since Sept. 1, 1961, gives supplementary allowances 
to needy recipients of government benefits and allowances to needy widows and spinsters 
60-65 years of age. The cost of aid to unemployable persons in homes for special care, 
including nursing homes, is borne two-thirds by the province and one-third by the institu- 
tion. 


In Ontario, the Department of Public Welfare reimburses municipalities, up to a 
prescribed maximum, for 80 p.c. of their expenditures on aid to needy persons and on in- 
capacitation allowances for single needy handicapped residents. 


The Social Allowances Act of Manitoba, passed in 1959, transferred from the munici- 
palities to the province responsibility for administering and financing aid to mentally or 
physically incapacitated persons whose disability is likely to last more than 90 days, and 
to persons unable to work because of their age. Aid to other needy persons, termed ‘indi- 
gent relief’, remains under the municipalities. The Department of Public Welfare reim- 
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burses the municipalities to the extent of 40 p.c. of the costs, or at a higher rate if costs 
exceed a specified amount. In Saskatchewan, through the Department of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation, the province reimburses the municipalities for.approximately 93 p.c. 
of the cost of assistance granted to needy persons. The municipalities are assessed annually 
on a per capita basis for about 7 p.c. of the over-all cost of social aid, and the province 
reimburses each municipality for all actual expenditures. In Alberta, the province reim- 
burses the municipalities for 80 p.c. of the value of the assistance given. Under Part III 
of the Public Welfare Act, proclaimed effective June 1, 1961, the province is responsible 
for allowances for persons who are incapable of supporting themselves because they are 
mentally or physically handicapped for a period likely to continue for more than 90 days, 
and for persons who because of their age are not able to be self-supporting. Allowances 
for needy mothers with dependent children are also now payable under this Act. The 
Department of Public Welfare maintains two hostels and one welfare centre to care for 
unemployable single homeless men without municipal domicile. 


The Province of British Columbia, through the Department of Social Welfare, reim- 
burses the municipalities on a pooled basis for 90 p.c. of the total cost of social assistance 
to needy persons. Also, the province shares equally with the municipalities expenditures 
on salaries of social workers; a municipality with fewer than 15,000 persons may arrange 
to have the Department undertake social work within the municipality and reimburse it 
at the rate of 30 cents per capita per year. 


Subsection 3.—Services for the Aged 


In all provinces, homes for the aged and infirm are provided under provincial, municipal 
or voluntary auspices. Voluntary homes generally are provincially inspected in accordance 
with prescribed standards and in some provinces must be licensed. Most provinces con- 
tribute to the maintenance of elderly persons in homes for the aged, either through general 
assistance or through statutes that relate particularly to these homes. Also, 50 p.c. of the 
payments on behalf of assistance cases in homes for the aged and infirm (homes for special 
care) are met by the Federal Government (see pp. 259-260). 


Several provinces make capital grants toward the construction of homes, and in four 
provinces capital grants are also available to municipalities, voluntary organizations, or 
limited-dividend companies for the construction of low-rental housing. 


Newfoundland maintains a home for the aged and infirm at St. John’s and also pays, 
in whole or in part, the cost of maintaining needy old people in homes for the aged and 
boarding homes. In 1955, a grant of 20 p.c. of costs, to be paid over a ten-year period, 
was made to a religious organization for the construction of a home, and provision is made 
for grants to similar projects under other auspices. The province is authorized by the 
Senior Citizens (Housing) Act, 1960 to guarantee the repayment of loans made under the 
National Housing Act to limited-dividend companies constructing hostels or housing for 
the elderly. Payment of the cost of operating hostels or housing projects may also be 
guaranteed. The aged and infirm in Prince Edward Island are cared for in two institutions 
operated by the Department of Welfare and Labour. In Nova Scotia, the aged are cared 
for in municipal or county homes, in homes operated by religious or private organizations 
and in private boarding homes. The province reimburses the municipalities for two-thirds 
of their expenditures for the maintenance of needy persons in municipal homes, subject to 
compliance with specified standards of care and accommodation. Homes for the aged 
receiving aid from the provincial government are subject to provincial inspection. Homes 
for the aged in New Brunswick are operated under municipal, religious, fraternal and 
private auspices and receive no direct financial support from the province. Voluntary 
and proprietary homes are subject to provincial licensing and inspection and must meet 
standards contained in regulations under the Health Act. Under the Social Assistance 
Act, 1960, the province contributes to the maintenance of needy persons in municipal 
homes. 
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Institutional care for indigent old people in Quebec is provided through charitable 
institutions under the Public Charities Act. The Homes for the Aged Act authorizes the 
province to erect and maintain homes for the aged and housing projects, or to make grants 
to voluntary organizations for this purpose. Standards in homes are governed by regula- 
tions under the Public Health Act. 

Under the Ontario Homes for the Aged Act, municipalities must provide institutional 
or boarding-home care for the aged. The province contributes 50 p.c. of the costs of con- 
structing approved homes and 70 p.c. of their net operating and maintenance costs. It 
also pays up to 70 p.c. of the costs of maintenance in approved boarding homes. Homes 
for the aged under voluntary auspices are approved, inspected and assisted under the 
Charitable Institutions Act, which provides for grants in aid of construction equalling 50 
p.c. of costs up to $2,500 per bed and maintenance grants of 75 p.c. of the amount spent 
by the organization up to $3.40 per day for each resident. The Elderly Persons Housing 
Aid Act provides for grants to limited-dividend housing corporations building low-rental 
housing for elderly persons. 

Institutions and boarding homes for the aged and infirm in Manitoba are supervised 
and licensed by the Department of Health and Public Welfare under public health legisla- 
tion. Under the Elderly Persons Housing Act, the province makes construction grants to 
municipalities and charitable organizations equalling one-third of the costs of constructing 
or acquiring and renovating housing accommodation and homes for the aged. Grants may 
not exceed $1,400 for one-person housing units; $1,667 for two-person housing units; $1,200 
per bed for new homes for the aged; and $700 per bed for homes that have been renovated. 
Under the Social Allowances Act, 1959, the province bears the entire cost of assistance to 
those who, because of age or incapacity, require care for more than 90 days by another or 
in a home for the aged. 

Aged and infirm persons in Saskatchewan are cared for in four provincial nursing 
homes and in voluntary homes for the aged. The latter are inspected and licensed under 
the Housing Act. This Act also empowers the province and municipalities to subscribe to 
the stock of limited-dividend housing companies building low-rental accommodation for 
older persons; the province may also make loans to municipalities to assist them in sub- 
scribing. Capital grants amounting to 20 p.c. of construction costs and maintenance 
grants of $40 per bed per year may be made to municipalities, churches or charitable orga- 
nizations sponsoring approved homes or housing projects. Costs of maintaining needy 
persons in homes for the aged are shared by the province and the municipalities under the 
Social Assistance Act. 

Under what are termed ‘master agreements’, the Province of Alberta bears the cost 
of constructing and equipping homes for the aged and housing units on municipal land. 
Projects are operated by provincially incorporated foundations which include municipal 
councilmen in their membership; net costs of operation are borne by the municipalities. 
The province also meets up to 80 p.c. of the cost incurred by municipalities for the main- 
tenance of elderly persons in housing projects and municipal or private homes. Private 
homes are municipally licensed. 

The Province of British Columbia operates a home for elderly homeless men, a 
provincial infirmary for the chronically ill and, for senile and psychotic patients, three 
provincial homes for the aged. It also licenses and supervises homes for the aged and board- 
ing homes and, where necessary, shares with the municipalities on a 90-10 basis the cost of 
maintaining needy residents. Under the Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act, the province 
makes grants amounting to one-third of construction costs to municipalities and non-profit 
corporations, including religious and service organizations, engaged in building homes 
or low-rental housing units for elderly citizens. 


Subsection 4.—Child Care and Protection 


Child welfare services, which include child protection and care, services for unmarried 
parents and adoption services, are provided in all provinces under provincial legislation 
and are administered by some central authority, usually a division of child welfare within 
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the department of welfare. Except in Quebec, where the province does not administer 
services directly, the program may be administered by the provincial authority itself or 
the responsibility may be delegated under provincial child welfare Acts to local children’s 
aid societies, that is, to voluntary agencies with boards of directors, operating under 
charter and under the general supervision of provincial departments. In Quebec, child 
welfare services are administered by recognized voluntary agencies and institutions, 
religious and secular. Jn Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan and, to a 
large extent, in Alberta, they are administered by the province; in the larger urban centres 
of Alberta there is some delegation of authority to the municipality. In Ontario and New 
Brunswick, a network of local children’s aid societies, operating under statutory authority, 
is responsible for the services. In Nova Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia, services 
are administered by local children’s aid societies in the heavily populated areas and by the 
province in other areas. 

Children’s aid societies and the recognized agencies in Quebec receive substantial 
provincial grants and sometimes municipal grants and in many areas they also receive 
support from private subscriptions or from community chests or united funds. Mainten- 
ance costs for children in care of a voluntary or public agency may be borne entirely by the 
province—as in Alberta, Manitoba, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland—or partly 
by the municipality of residence and partly by the province. 

The child welfare agencies, whether provincial offices or authorized private agencies, 
have the authority to investigate cases of alleged neglect and, if necessary, to apprehend 
a child and to bring the case before a judge upon whom rests the responsibility of deciding 
whether in fact the child is neglected. When neglect is proven, the court may direct that 
the child be returned to his parent or parents, under supervision, or be made a ward of 
the province or a children’s aid society or, in Quebec, be placed under the authority of a 
suitable person or agency. The appropriate agency is then responsible for making arrange- 
ments to meet the needs of the child in so far as community resources permit. The services 
may involve casework with families in their own homes, or care may be provided in 
foster boarding homes, in adoption homes or, for children who need this form of care, in 
selected institutions. Children placed for adoption may be wards or they may be placed 
on the written consent of the parent. Special efforts, which are meeting with considerable 
success, are being made to find suitable homes for children found difficult to place for 
adoption because of age, disability or ethnic differences. Adoptions, including those 
arranged privately, number about 13,000 annually. 

Child welfare agencies make use of the small selective institution for placement of 
children who are forced to be away from their own homes for a short period or who may 
need preparation for placement in foster homes, and also for teen-age children who may 
find it easier to fit into a group setting than into a foster home. A growing number of 
institutions are meeting this demand for special care by a reduction in size or reorganization 
into small units and by the introduction of training courses for staff and other measures 
for the improvement of standards. The development of small, highly specialized institu- 
tions, which function as treatment centres for emotionally disturbed children, is of particular 
significance. Institutions for children are governed by provincial child welfare legislation 
or by special statutes dealing with welfare institutions, and by provincial or municipal 
public health regulations. The institutions are generally subject to inspection and in 
some provinces to licensing, and are usually required to make reports to the province on 
the movement of children under their care. Sources of income may include private sub- 
scriptions, provincial grants, and maintenance payments on behalf of children in care, 
payable by the parents, the placing agency, or the responsible municipal or provincial 
department. 

Services to unmarried parents include casework services to the mother and possibly 
to the father, legal assistance in obtaining support for the child from the father, and foster- 
home care or adoption services for the child. If necessary, support for unmarried mothers 
may be obtained under general assistance programs. In many centres, homes for un- 
married mothers are operated under private or religious auspices. 
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Day nurseries for the children of working mothers are established only in the larger 
centres and chiefly under voluntary auspices. Licensing is required in five provinces but 
Ontario is the only province with a Day Nurseries Act. This sets out standards for opera- 
tion and licensing to be met by all agencies offering day-care services and provides for 
provincial reimbursement of one-half of the operating and maintenance costs of muni- 
cipally sponsored day nurseries, which are established in most of the industrial centres 
in that province. 


PART III.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


A number of national voluntary agencies carry on important work in the provision 
of health and welfare services, planning research and education. These agencies, some of 
which are described below, supplement the services of the federal and provincial authorities 
in many fields and play a leading role in stimulating public awareness of health and welfare 
needs and in promoting action to meet them. 


The Canadian Welfare Council.—The Council, established in 1920, is a national 
voluntary association of English- and French-speaking organizations and individual citizens 
whose aim is the advancement of social welfare in Canada. Member organizations include 
community funds and councils, other private social agencies, various federal, provincial 
and municipal departments, and citizen groups and individuals active in the fields of 
health, welfare and recreation. It furnishes authoritative information, technical consul- 
tation and field service in the main areas of social welfare and provides a means of co- 
operative planning and action by public and private agencies. 


The policies and programs of the Council are determined by its members under the 
leadership of a nationally representative board of governors. Aided by professional staff, 
the members work together through Divisions of Family and Child Welfare, Public Welfare, 
Corrections, and Community Funds and Councils, and through special committees on 
such subjects as welfare of immigrants, and aging. Services of the Council include public 
relations and research. The Council publishes periodicals entitled Canadian Welfare, 
Bien-EFtre Social Canadien and the Canadian Journal of Corrections, a directory of 
Canadian welfare services, pamphlets, and division bulletins. 


The Canadian Diabetic Association.—Formed in 1953 with headquarters in 
Toronto, the Association has 25 branches in various parts of the country and a French- 
language affiliate, Association du Diabéte, in Quebec. The aims of the organization are 
to promote public education regarding diabetes, to detect unrecognized cases, to teach 
diabetics self-care and to conduct research. The branches support various services such 
as free diet counselling and summer camps for diabetic children and adults, and hold 
‘model schools’ or institutes from time to time in many cities. 


The Canadian Red Cross Society.—Established in 1896 in Canada, the Society is 
affiliated with the International Red Cross and has branches in all ten provinces with 
national headquarters in Toronto. Its objectives, defined in its Charter, are “‘. . . in time 
of peace or war to carry on and assist in work for the improvement of health, the prevention 
of disease and the mitigation of suffering throughout the world’. Red Cross Society 
activities are very broad, ranging from national and international disaster relief services 
to the support of local projects. One of the major activities in Canada is the operation of 
a national blood transfusion service, which includes collecting and supplying free of charge, 
for hospital use, blood provided by voluntary donors. The Society also maintains outpost 
hospitals, nursing stations and emergency units in several provinces and provides an 
arts and crafts program and other welfare services in veterans hospitals. The Junior 
Red Cross promotes health education through its schoolroom branches across Canada; it 
supports a special fund to supply treatment to indigent handicapped children in Canada 
and a fund to promote understanding among school children of different countries. 
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The Canadian Foundation for Poliomyelitis and Rehabilitation.—The Founda- 
tion was formed in 1948 to assist poliomyelitis victims but in 1958, because of the protection 
against poliomyelitis afforded by Salk vaccine, it broadened its scope to initiate projects 
for the rehabilitation of persons disabled by other diseases. Through chapters organized 
in ten provinces the expanded program, financed mainly by the March of Dimes, supports 
treatment facilities in hospitals and rehabilitation centres and provides direct services to 
disabled persons in need of treatment, training and other personal aid. Other aims of the 
Foundation are to carry out public education and research concerning disabling conditions 
and to assist in the training of professional personnel. Recent projects have included the 
organization of anti-polio vaccination clinics, transport of iron lungs and the formation 
of iron lung pools, and case-finding surveys in various provinces. The national office is 
in Montreal. Close liaison has been developed with the Canadian Council for Crippled 
Children and Adults. 


Victorian Order of Nurses.—Since its inception in 1897, the Victorian Order of 
Nurses has provided a professional home nursing and health counselling service to patients 
with any type of illness and regardless of their financial status. In all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island, the association’s nurses carry out bedside nursing and prenatal, post- 
natal and newborn care under medical direction with emphasis upon chronic conditions. 
In some provinces they also assist provincial health authorities in tuberculosis and venereal 
disease programs and conduct child health clinics. In 1961, the Order employed about 
650 nurses in 117 branches whose services are available to over one-third of Canada’s 
population. The national office is in Ottawa. 


The Canadian National Institute for the Blind.—Since 1918 the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind has been the only national agency providing a complete 
social welfare service to the blind and prevention services to the visually impaired. The 
national office, located in Toronto, supports the eight regional divisions covering all 
provinces and the 49 local branches serving 24,131 registered blind persons and 84,066 
prevention cases in 1961. Through its Eye Service, free to those in need of assistance, the 
Institute arranges for eye examinations and pays for medical treatment, glasses and visual 
aids; it also supports the operation of several Low Vision Aid Clinics and seven Eye Banks 
in the main cities. Social, vocational, recreational and educational services for the blind 
are provided at 19 service centres to which workshops and residences are attached. Home 
teachers visit the newly blinded of all ages including pre-school-age children to teach them 
independence in daily living and other skills such as Braille, typing and handicrafts. 
Placement officers furnish vocational counselling and arrange for training and employment. 
Where possible the blind are placed in jobs in general industry, in the 460 CNIB concession 
stands and canteens, or in farming and small businesses; others are gainfully employed in 
the Institute’s industrial and sheltered workshops. The National Library circulates 
Braille magazines, books and recordings and supplies a transcription service to students. 


The Health League of Canada.—The Health League of Canada, first established 
in 1918 as a National Committee for Combating Venereal Disease, now embraces about 
75 national member-associations supporting a wide variety of public health education 
activities to prevent disease and raise health standards. Its standing committees are 
concerned with various aspects of public health such as immunization, milk pasteurization, 
fluoridation of water, industrial health, nutrition, gerontology and other fields. The 
program is administered from a national office in Toronto, usually working through the 
affiliated organizations. Educational efforts include the provision of speakers for meetings 
and the preparation of radio scripts, health education films and literature; a magazine 
Health is published bi-monthly and weekly news bulletins are released to the press. The 
League also sponsors Nationa] Health Week and National Immunization Week. 
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St. John Ambulance Association.—The Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem began as a local unit in Montreal in 1884 and was incorporated on a national 
basis in 1910. The organization is composed of two parts—the St. John Ambulance 
Association and the St. John Ambulance Brigade. The first is devoted to teaching first 
aid and home nursing and is used extensively by Civil Defence, Armed Forces, workmen’s 
compensation and industrial personnel, and the latter to directing the emergency corps 
of trained personnel. The Brigade maintains first aid posts at large public gatherings and 
operates ambulance services in several provinces. Headquarters of the Association is in 
Ottawa, with provincial divisions in nine provinces controlling their own programs and 
financing the operation of their local branches. 


The Canadian Tuberculosis Association.—Founded in 1900 to increase treatment 
facilities for tuberculosis patients, the Association’s objective is the control and ultimate 
eradication of tuberculosis. The national office in Ottawa along with the ten provincial 
associations and 175 local branches co-operate with the public health agencies in promoting 
adequate facilities for prevention, diagnosis, treatment and rehabilitation. The provincial 
associations assist in case-finding by means of mass X-ray and tuberculin testing surveys of 
specific areas and groups, and carry out extensive health education work; most associations 
also participate in follow-up and rehabilitation of ex-patients. Publication of educational 
materials and periodicals and organization of the annual Christmas Seal campaign, the 
principal source of funds, is centred in the national office, which makes its consultant 
services available to federal and provincial health departments. 


The National Cancer Institute of Canada.—The National Cancer Institute, 
composed of persons representing professional societies and agencies concerned with 
cancer research and therapy, was founded in 1947 to develop a nationally co-ordinated 
research and professional education program. ‘The Institute promotes fundamental 
research through selected projects in universities, hospitals and research centres, maintains 
a Canadian Tumour Registry, provides training fellowships and, in co-operation with the 
Canadian Medical Association and medical schools, promotes professional education on 
cancer topics. The Institute receives support from federal and provincial grants and from 
the Canadian Cancer Society; research work on lung cancer is being supported by the 
Canadian tobacco industry. 


The Canadian Hearing Society.—Organized in 1940 as the National Society of 
the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, the Society operates chiefly in Toronto and the sur- 
rounding area. Jt is concerned with the preservation of hearing, the treatment of deafness 
and the provision of rehabilitation services for those with impaired hearing, including war 
veterans and children. It provides otological examinations, counselling, vocational 
guidance and job placement services for the deaf or hard-of-hearing, and hearing aids to 
indigent persons. 


The Canadian Mental Health Association.—Since its organization in 1918 as 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the Association has initiated numerous 
measures to promote mental health and the best possible care of the mentally ill. Its 
program of public education, professional and lay training, services to the mentally ill, 
consultative services and research is carried out by the national office in Toronto, nine 
provincial divisions and 91 community branches. To develop public understanding of 
mental health principles, the Association sponsors discussion groups and prepares a variety 
of educational materials including films for the press, radio and television and for profes- 
sional personnel. Services to mental patients have grown rapidly as branches have estab- 
lished information and referral centres in 36 communities, volunteer hospital visiting 
programs, White Cross rehabilitation centres and other personal services for patients and 
their families. Through various studies of mental health problems and the National 
Mental Health Research Fund, set up in 1957, the Association has stimulated new ap- 
proaches to prevention and treatment in this field, 
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The Canadian Cancer Society.—Organized in 1938 to co-ordinate voluntary 
activities and disseminate knowledge in the cancer field, the Canadian Cancer Society 
operates in all provinces and has its national office in Toronto. Its services include a 
public education program, welfare services such as transportation, home nursing and cancer 
dressings to needy persons, and fellowships to medical graduates for advanced study in 
cancer. Voluntary subscriptions to the Society provide the major source of funds for the 
basic research program of the National Cancer Institute of Canada. The Society also 
sponsors clinical research projects and supports the establishment of new research facilities. 


The Canadian Heart Foundation.—The Canadian Heart Foundation was formed 
in 1947 by physicians to co-ordinate research and disseminate information. Its member- 
ship consists of lay and medical individuals and organizations interested in promoting 
research on cardiovascular diseases and in both public and professional education. Medical 
research projects are financed by voluntary donations to the Canadian Heart Fund as well 
as by federal and provincial grants. The Foundation’s national office is in Toronto; 
provincial divisions have been established in eight provinces. 


The Canadian Paraplegic Association.—The Association was formed in 1945 by 
a group of paraplegic veterans to ensure provision of adequate treatment and rehabilitation 
facilities for all persons suffering paralysis caused by disease or injury. Through its 
national office in Toronto and five regional divisions, the Association’s program covers 
medical and vocational services, prosthetic appliances and personal aids and other activities 
to promote the social well-being of paraplegics. A comprehensive rehabilitation service 
is provided at Lyndhurst Lodge Retraining Centre in Toronto, owned by the Association, 
and other care by arrangement with a number of general and veterans hospitals and 
rehabilitation centres. The Association, in turn, furnishes special services to veterans 
and workmen’s compensation cases on a repayment basis. 


The Canadian Council for Crippled Children and Adults.—The Council was 
established in 1937 to co-ordinate and support activities for the care and rehabilitation of 
physically handicapped children. The first provincial organization was formed in Ontario 
in 1922 and similar organizations, which have remained autonomous, now exist in all 
provinces. In 1954 the scope of the Council’s interests was broadened to include the adult 
handicapped and, with the establishing of a national office in Toronto headed by an executive 
director of the Council, has since sponsored various projects in the areas of prevention, 
research and public education. -Programs in the provinces vary, ranging from case- 
finding, establishment of cerebral palsy clinics and children’s rehabilitation centres and 
operation of summer camps to payment for treatment services, prosthetics and other 
services. In most provinces, service clubs raise funds to support the work of the organiza- 
tion, particularly through the sale of Easter Seals. 


The Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society.—Established in 1948 to 
promote research, professional education and treatment services in the field of rheumatism 
and arthritis and to disseminate authoritative information, the Society has branches 
operating in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland; its national 
office is in Toronto. Medical advisory boards in each of the eight provinces and one at the 
national level give advice and guidance to the provincial and national directors. The 
Society sponsors an educational program both for the general public and for physicians and 
maintains out-patient clinics in general hospitals for the treatment of low-income patients. 
Its branches have pioneered in the operation of mobile physiotherapy units, numbering 75, 
which bring treatment to home-bound patients and in four provinces the branches support 
a mobile consultative service. All divisions have laison with employment agencies and 
vocational training schemes. Nearly 12,000 patients were treated in 1960 free of charge 
or at a nominal fee. The national body promotes research projects in various universities 
and institutions and provides clinical fellowships to physicians in all parts of Canada, 
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Multiple Sclerosis Society of Canada.—The Society has been organized since 
1948 to support research in multiple sclerosis and allied diseases and to educate the public 
on the social problem of multiple sclerosis. Its 20 local chapters located in eight provinces 
raise funds mainly for research but they also provide welfare services to patients in need 
of wheel chairs and other personal aids. Grants for eight research projects and fellowships, 
administered from the national office in Montreal, amounted to over $46,000 in 1960. 


The Canadian Association for Retarded Children.—The Association, incor- 
porated in 1958 to assist and give co-ordinated direction to the work of a growing number 
of organizations for the mentally retarded, is represented by ten provincial and about 
175 local groups. Membership of the local groups exceeds 11,000, most of whom are 
parents of mentally retarded children. The Association promotes the establishment of 
clinics, day schools, institutions, workshops, and recreational programs; it also supports 
and encourages research into the causes of mental deficiency. Increasing numbers of 
day classes offer training opportunities within the community for mentally retarded children 
who are not acceptable for regular school instruction. Financial support comes from local 
fund-raising campaigns, community chests and, in varying degrees, from provincial 
departments of education. The national office is in Toronto. 


The Muscular Dystrophy Association of Canada.—This Association was or- 
ganized in 1954 to stimulate and unify research efforts into the cause, nature and treatment 
of muscular dystrophy and related diseases and to promote the establishment of facilities 
for diagnostic, consultative and treatment services. Under the direction of a national 
office in Toronto supported by 19 local chapters, its chief activity is the support of basic 
and applied research projects in medical schools and other centres across the country. 
In addition to raising funds for research projects, local chapters provide various patient 
services including personal aids, appliances and transportation. 


Voluntary Medical Insurance.—Almost 8,200,000 Canadians, or 47 p.c. of the 
population of Canada, had some protection against the costs of physicians’ services at the 
end of 1959. Their protection was provided by some 63 non-profit plans and at least 46 
private companies. Non-profit enrolment was 4,900,000 while private companies provided 
surgical coverage to 3,800,000; overlapping enrolment in the two groups amounted to 
about 500,000. The 8,200,000 net total was 2,300,000 above the 1955 figure, which 
represented only 38 p.c. of the population. 

The non-profit plans took in $99,600,000 in premiums and $1,600,000 in other revenue 
in 1959, paying out $88,500,000 in benefits and $8,800,000 for administration, leaving a 
surplus of $3,800,000. Thus for every dollar of premiums, 89 cents were paid out in 
benefits. Benefit payments of non-profit plans amounted to $18.21 per person covered 
in 1959. In 1955 benefit payments were $41,400,000, which also represented 89 cents of 
the premium dollar but amounted to only $13.17 per person. 

Profit-making private companies offer several classes of health protection—surgical, 
medical and major medical. Because surgical enrolment is most widespread and because 
an individual often must take out surgical insurance to be eligible for the other kinds, the 
surgical enrolment figure is regarded as indicative of total private enrolment. Benefit 
payments in all classes amounted to $42,300,000 in 1959, or $11.05 per person. In 19565, 
the total was $19,300,000 and the ratio $6.25. 


PART IV.—VETERANS SERVICES* 


The Department of Veterans Affairs administers most of the legislation making up the 
Veterans Charter and provides administration facilities for the Canadian Pension Commis- 
sion which administers the Pension Act and the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances 
Act; for the War Veterans Allowance Board which is responsible for the administration 
of the War Veterans Allowance Act; and for the Secretary-General (Canada) of the Com- 
monwealth War Graves Commission. 

* Prepared by the Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa, 
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The main benefits now provided to veterans consist of medical treatment for those 
eligible to receive it, land settlement and home construction assistance, educational assis- 
tance for children of the war dead, veterans insurance, general welfare services, unused 
re-establishment credit, disability and widows’ pensions, and war veterans allowances. 

The work of the Department, excepting the administration of the Veterans’ Land 
Act, is carried out through 17 district offices and five sub-district offices in Canada and one 
district office in England. There are eight Veterans’ Land Act district offices and 32 
regional offices established to administer the benefits of the Act. 


Section 1.—Treatment Services 


Treatment Activity.—The Department of Veterans Affairs, through its Treatment 
Services Branch, provides medical, dental and prosthetic services for entitled veterans 
throughout Canada. Service is also provided for members of the Armed Forces, the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, and the wards of other governments or departments at the 
request and expense of the authorities concerned. 

The primary responsibility of the Branch is to provide examination and treatment to 
disability pensioners for their pensionable disabilities. Other main groups of veterans 
receiving treatment are War Veterans Allowance recipients, veterans whose service and 
need make them eligible for domiciliary care, and veterans whose service and financial 
circumstances render them eligible for free treatment, or at a cost adjusted to their ability 
to pay. If beds are available, any veteran may receive treatment in a departmental hospi- 
tal on a guarantee of payment of the cost of treatment. The pensioner receives treatment 
regardless of his place of residence, but service to other veterans is available in Canada only. 
Where departmental facilities are not available, the eligible veteran may receive treatment 
at the expense of the Department in an outside hospital by a doctor of his own choice. 

Under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program, DVA hospitals are recog- 
nized for the provision of insured services to veterans. Arrangements have been made 
for the payment of any necessary premiums on behalf of veterans who are in receipt of 
War Veterans Allowances. The Veterans Treatment Regulations remain the authority 
for the treatment of veterans (and others) in DVA institutions and elsewhere under depart- 
mental responsibility, regardless of whether or not the hospitalization is at the expense of 
the insurance plan. 

Departmental hospitals provide base-hospital facilities for the treatment of members 
of the Armed Forces. Ste. Foy Hospital near Quebec City and Sunnybrook Hospital at 
Toronto have self-contained units but in the other institutions there is a close integration 
of patients. The units, which are staffed by Armed Forces personnel, utilize the ancillary 
services of the hospital and also provide training facilities for members of the medical 
services of the Armed Forces. 

Patient load for the year ended Dec. 31, 1961 was as follows:— 


Item No. 
A admissions to departmental Hospitals ti io.\ ee cere ewe e cee. chee Aeletara eto eid micbetataloeeea. odotekia eretaee 53,024 
A dimissions!to-other hospitals octvy nsaetactrd ¢ eercats re b> 0 teem eae oleola tee oleretee bie eiaig bk Sates ais wetays 17,951 
TOTAL ADMISSIONS. JLFIIICI UA), Bleek axltaatios dd cea comilels aghast aphlenitts Pemttieielad lata 70,975 
Patient-days in departmental hospitals:., + cc eae. ee «cia relewts centers « aareteneteta cts « ol vetevaretoehs ois stelle 2,577,089 
Patient-days imrother hospitals, <aatetacil eases of. di bemeddd cree nbvenes cnhacttenttretiwer 4.2 875, 618 
POTALEP ATIONTSDAYS 2 foc 4c5 ses Tine ae ts Seelewtee ss kee ease me a lectsl erehtee celhaees te 3,452,707 
Out-patient visite to.departmental, hogpitals: citi. wsmcss os. satel sies’ > Mie 28 bi eiein vio oye o)51010) of) nlonsse eeivue sie 402, 450 
Out-patient visits to other departmental Clinics. ...........c. cece ccc cece eee cece nee eeeteeees 87,751 
Out-patient: fisits tordoctor-ol-choiceict maaszs < syec tase ert. apled oo sfonde «bedvstaaeh osiele » byqebrste’e 320, 214 
TOTAL, OUTPATIONT “VISITS, Foe. Soe eee ote SE Oe Te CM sc eae Ae en 810, 415 


Number of veterans treated under the Doctor-of-Choice Plan......,.csseseseerneeeeersteneeees 109,505 
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Medical Staff and Training Programs.— Many of the professional staffs of active 
treatment hospitals are employed on a part-time basis; in the main they are recommended 
for appointment by the Deans of Medicine of the universities with which the hospitals are 
affiliated. Most members of the medical staff are engaged in teaching and private practice, 
and hold appointments on the medical faculties of the various universities. 


In its active treatment institutions, the Department maintains medical teaching 
programs which are considered essential to attract highly qualified professional men and 
thus ensure the highest quality of medical care. All active treatment hospitals have 
been approved by the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada for postgrad- 
uate teaching in medicine and surgery, and the majority are approved also for advanced 
postgraduate training in the various specialties. An intern-resident program is in effect 
and, at the end of 1961, 282 residents and interns were in training, together with 141 
interns in occupational therapy, physiotherapy, psychology, laboratory, and medical 
social services. 


During 1961, 91 departmental employees attended courses, assisted fully or partly 
by the research and education vote. In addition, nursing assistants were trained at a 
school located at Camp Hill Hospital in Halifax. This school has an annual capacity of 
70 graduates who are offered employment in departmental hospitals across the country. 


Medical Research.—During 1961, there were 85 projects in progress under the 
Clinical Research Program. The program is varied but in the main deals with conditions 
affecting aging, which the Department is in a special position to investigate. Self-contained 
Clinical Investigation Units have been set up in active treatment hospitals located at 
Montreal, Toronto, London, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


Hospital Facilities.—Treatment is provided in 11 active treatment hospitals located 
at Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N.B., Quebee City, Montreal and Ste. Anne de Bellevue in 
Quebec, Toronto and London in Ontario, Winnipeg, Man., Calgary, Alta., and Vancouver 
and Victoria, B.C.; also in two convalescent centres and two homes maintained for the 
provision of domiciliary care. The rated capacity of these institutions at Dec. 31, 1961 
was 8,918 beds. An additional 662 beds were available in veterans pavilions situated at 
Ottawa, Regina and Edmonton. Pavilions are owned by the Department but are operated 
by the parent hospital, and medical staff is provided by the Department. 


Progress continues to be made toward the provision of a nation-wide chain of modern 
fire-resistant institutions through replacement of obsolete accommodation. In October 
1944, the Department of Pensions and National Health was reorganized and became the 
Department of National Health and Welfare and the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
At that time under the Pensions Branch of the old Department there were the following 
hospitals: Camp Hill at Halifax, N.S.; Lancaster at Saint John, N.B.; Savard Park at 
Quebec City and Ste. Anne’s at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.; Christie Street at Toronto and 
Westminster at London, Ont.; Deer Lodge at Winnipeg, Man.; Colonel Belcher at Calgary, 
Alta.; and Shaughnessy at Vancouver, B.C. Many of these institutions were either older 
buildings that had been remodelled or buildings of frame construction built toward the 
end of or immediately after World War I. In the intervening years they had become 
obsolescent in design and, being constructed of less permanent materials, had deteriorated 
and required considerable maintenance. 


To meet the anticipated needs for World War II veterans and to improve the standard 
of hospital accommodation under the control of the Department, a program of work was 
initiated. In addition, because of immediate requirements, some temporary accommoda- 
tion was constructed and existing buildings in various parts of the country were taken 
over and adapted to hospital use. The maximum number of beds provided was during 
the year 1946-47 when there was a total of 13,544 in 48 institutions. Since that time 
there has been a steady decline in the number of institutions operated and the number 
of available beds. 
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During the fiscal years 1944-45 to 1960-61, inclusive, some $72,242,505 was spent on 
construction of all kinds. This included not only major construction but alterations and 
smaller additions to existing institutions. Table 1 shows the principal projects completed 
and occupied since the Department of Veterans Affairs came into being. 


1.—Principal Veterans Hospital Projects Completed and Expenditures Thereon, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-62 


pte Location Institution and Project Amount 
$ 
1944-45 | Saint John, N.B............... Lancaster Hospital—St. James Wing, 122 beds............ 226, 487 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.....} Ste. Anne’s Hospital—new kitchen, dining room and stores 
JEUBUG UN yess = patch cttoR: Je TESORGERR OEE: a Tebe yer te WETS 183,048 
Ottaway: Onte Tomer. Sela Ottawa Civic Hospital—Veterans Pavilion, 158 beds and 
CALC SS ithe ca gonamel. se Aan terrane ese eretenb er | Seder nn) Oe 344, 440 
Winnipeg Mater ccc cecreie alee Deer Lodge Hospital—three-storey extension for clinical oye 
Whe: Fake. SP Teer A Sect ar teary at LES. . Ce 132, 283 
MC RIGALY ALAS emer ahr t tin . Colanel Belcher Hospital—extension for admission and 
discharge, auditorium, and 12 beds..................... 578, 478 
JO45 AB ICO tta we, Onts. .ccccet > these uasisers Rideau Health and Occupational Centre—170 beds....... 462,559 
MOON CO RON usar cate scene: Christie Street Hospital—additional accommodation,.... 456, 969 
Winnipeg siMant stem, (22). Stns Academy Road—purchase of building for Veterans Home, 
[REL ay2ye Eiger es Seer he Be Seloeeyee eateries. ihe cysts 148, 000 
Winnipers’ Manic ncsusetencser: Deer Lodge Hospital—two pavilions, 195 beds........... 499, 458 
HidmontonjyAlltacn yee ice aks University Hospital—two pavilions for veterans, 239 beds 
BICLSCEVICES tae eee he miab ee otiicmintts cee: racic ern 472,000 
Wancouver,, BIC Sie ahiaoua Shaughnessy Hospital—addition to administration wing 482,314 
1946-47 | Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que..... Ste. Anne’s Hospital—additional accommodation for men- 
Pal PAvlenter, 20 DEUS det: cee Mente ett eumtenp nee ae 792,529 
Tondon~ Ont. <.4:.. 6 Gee Bee os Westminster Hospital—Western Counties Health and 
Occupational Centres 16 DedSrcec.. ue tenrae cee 544, 351 
BUG CIN A 1 OAS Ks tnseatimenre cnet este Regina General Hospital—new wing for veterans, 186 beds| 267,962 
BornabyAB Crveer tonnes George Derby Health and Occupational Centre—?215 beds 583, 265 
WEANOT TRG Ra BH CHR eS Shaughnessy Hospital—chest unit, 130 beds.............. 603,311 
1947-48 | Saint John, N.B................ Lancaster Hospital—Ridgewood Health and Occupational 
Centre, 100 bedsi a: cha hs eee eran cei cisterns 344, 826 
Senneville, Que..............-. Health and Occupational Centre—200 beds. .............. 771,930 
Moronto; Onteete 5a. tek te Sunnybrook Hospital—two treatment units, 400 beds. ...| 2,897,393 
Winhtper, Mane. seca. estas Deer Lodge Hospital—Health and Occupational Centre 
(ister abandoned) st Thi Rost. SOR ee. BEeeoee . ahi 303, 234 
Mictonis, BC ee oer es re New Veterans Hospital—200 beds 1,088,011 
1948-49 | Halifax, N.S................0.. Camp Hill Hospital—new active treatment building, 
200 beds andiserwicestheptLialt ase cece pes aoe 2,358, 491 
POTODLO, OM Gen ch -peteies6 mare Sunnybrook Hospital—Health and Occupational Centre, 
100-Deds oie RAGPPReS. BE. corolasera. desenadancet! 867, 637 
Toronto; Ont Ao eects Sunnybrook Hospital—two treatment units and services, 
OT 2IDCAS. Meee es Ra ee NS eae arene nets 6, 876, 142 
RorontowOnts,. ess ish. ee oe Sunnybrook Hospital—nurse and staff residences......... 3,116,390 
Winnipeg, Man................. Deer Lodge Hospital—new service buildings, etc.......... 509, 901 
Vancouver s5.Com, corti cor Shaughnessy Hospital—addition to operating room suite.. 185, 684 
n940-O0s ELalitax rN) Sim, sata cab: entamomoe Camp Hill Hospital—remodelling of Pavilion ‘‘A’’, 68 beds} 219,327 
Bondon; Onte. Seacewene. snare Westminster Hospital—new mental infirmary and services, 
225 beds Prdox Mkt Gaeth nt Are aunts eth ae cai ee wares 3, 842,741 
1950-51 | Toronto, Ont...........0.0.000% Sunnybrook Hospital—additional small units............. 1,317,724 
Edmonton) Altay. vs... esse Purchase of Government House for Veterans Home— 
by bDedS mecei.t hays 2. Fe eetiiss ale Atak ice aelt ee oe de ae aye 350, 000 
1951-52 | Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que..... Ste. Anne’s Hospital—reconstruction of power house...... 255,019 
Montreal, Ques. cnremnae sauce Queen Mary Veterans Hospital—plans for additional ac- 
commodation (project deferred)...........-..++000e206 223,074 
Wictoria A BiG). BRe 9 Be Veterans’ Hospital—new wing, 66 beds.................-. 387, 548 
1952-53 | Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que..... Ste. Anne’s Hospital—sewage pump house...............- 104,131 
1958-54 | London, Ont.............+0+00. Westminster Hospital—laundry, standby generator and 
INCIMETATON. ers PHAR. Idd ok TRAINERS Seis LISI soa fel bhele Ae 182,703 
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1.—Principal Veterans Hospital Projects Completed and Expenditures Thereon, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1945-62—concluded 


ee Location Institution and Project Amount 
$ 
1954-55 | Saint John, N.B............... Lancaster Hospital—additions and alterations, additional 
60 beds atid sérvides PIER F205) 2. PER AR 2,997,732 
Quebec; Guise liens csctes bas ite a Ste. Foy Hospital—new hospital, 325 beds............... 7,020, 605 
MUNUEOHIS QUOC. ciascs cance tecee Queen Mary Veterans Hospital—extension to out-patient 
departments. AU ORO, fh So ROR REE 689, 087 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.....| Ste. Anne’s Hospital—alterations, accommodation for TB 
WALICULE “LOU DOU f tuts Peles k asettax Stine a ore ieee 208, 819 
Ponder. On bet wey ae nse ee aan Westminster Hospital—active treatment pavilion annex, 
additional storey;,,.20 beds. cis. tonduresscine Gaacmtinanoca 127,048 
1966-67 | Calgary; Altacv..... 0. ..ssce ee Colonel Belcher Hospital—new wing and facilities, 225 
Nava) ee, Oe, Ct ee Ree Freee 3,294,318 
LOZEDS | botlrtae, IN Ses. coin cies cnace ee Camp Hill Hospital—prosthetic services building......... 120, 841 
Saint Johns NBs. oes 00 e050 Lancaster Hospital—laundry..........0.0ccecnee+smneaeen 248, 982 
WANCOUVEL, EU sreccice res cess Shaughnessy Hospital—power house, prosthetic service 
and Maintenance DEUNPINES is sack <S:ne coprea dite eurnetaasiae 1,000, 387 
TOB6-O9 | Lorottte, DG. ° «cites mle ucts Sunnybrook Hospital—air conditioning and piped oxygen 
system to operating room and recovery suites 420, 843 
THOM, ORG. ce sotacatcotesthte es Westminster Hospital—stores building...................- 142,342 
Winnipes, Mans: é..0.005 ca0vdeus Deer Lodge Hospital—new wing—replacement of tem- 
porary accommodation, 300 beds............0..seeceeee 3,533,055 
4950-60) | Vicboriay D.C. cescrncsssaeands Veterans’ Hospital—prosthetic service and maintenance 
CCUG GINONIN 5 note ara g tc 6 « % Veins, sipssin' 4. wiece' tages tame tour cain CS 175, 399 
1960-61 | Vancouver, B.C......0...000006 Shaughnessy Hospital—new wing, 314 beds............... 4,380, 424 
1961-621) Montreal, Que.................. Queen Mary Veterans Hospital—modernization and en- 
larzemenivok power platit.<: 2... ascnccasmatecese cote 533, 000 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.....| Ste. Anne’s Hospital—replacement of laundry............. 438,731 
Psceeon, OMG. a kee ofew'e asin nt Westminster Hospital—new wing and services, 300 beds...| 6,500,000 
VANGOMYON, Ls .vanedsadeats Shaughnessy Hospital—new laundry building............. 227,407 
VeROOHVEr, Th.C.n. <n ae aes <n Shaughnessy Hospital—therapeutic pool and exercise 
PHS oo Sth Cela oak pede doeld > see URN ate ae ey ieee 320,771 


1 Completed by Mar. 31, 1962 or scheduled for completion before the end of the year. Final costs estimated for 
incompleted projects. 

Dental Services.—Dental treatment is provided for those pensioned veterans whose 
disability would be alleviated by such treatment, for War Veterans Allowance recipients 
and for other persons whose health care is the responsibility of the Department; these 
include Royal Canadian Mounted Police personnel and, on occasion, members of the 
Canadian Armed Forces. Treatment is also provided at the request of other departments 
of the Canadian Government, as well as at the request of other governments. 

The Department employs 36 dentists on a full-time basis and one on a half-time basis 
and also utilizes the services of three dental consultants on a part-time basis. Twenty 
dental clinics are maintained in departmental hospitals or centres across Canada, and 
elsewhere the services of private dentists on a fee-for-service basis are utilized. 

Since 1948, many departmental dental officers have participated in postgraduate and 
refresher courses in the various specialties of the profession through the auspices of the 
Department; they have also participated actively in giving clinics and papers at various 
national and regional dental conventions, and four hold teaching positions on the staffs 
of Dental Faculties in Canada. 

Treatment provided by the Department in 1960-61 continued to show an increase 
over the preceding year and consisted of some 126,055 operations for approximately 
20,000 patients. 


Prosthetic Services.*—The Department operates a Prosthetic Service which is 
responsible for the supply and maintenance of prostheses, orthopaedic appliances and 


4 A uae comprehensive explanation of the operation of Prosthetic Services is contained in the 1961 Year Book, 
pp. 291-292. 
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sensory aid devices to veterans and other persons eligible for treatment under the Veterans 
Treatment Regulations. Those appliances are issued only upon departmental medical 
prescription and are supplied and serviced without charge to eligible patients. The Depart- 
ment also extends prosthetic service upon request, on a repayment basis, to other Federal 
Government departments, to allied governments, to provincial governments under certain 
conditions, and to workmen’s compensation boards. 


The physical establishment consists of a main factory at Toronto and 12 district 
manufacturing and fitting centres located in Departmental hospitals throughout Canada. 
District prosthetic technicians extend the service to five sub-districts through regular 
weekly or monthly visits. The Toronto factory manufactures certain prostheses, appli- 
ances and component parts, conducts bulk purchasing of raw materials for distribution to 
other centres, provides advanced instructional courses for district staff, maintains a re- 
search section staffed by engineers and technicians, and accepts, when necessary, referrals 
of cases for whom routine fitting procedures are considered inadequate. 


During 1961 the Research Section conducted field tests on two new prostheses which 
emanated from the United States National Research Council research and development 
program, both of which resulted in favourable patient acceptance—the patellar tendon 
prosthesis for below-knee amputations and the hydraulically controlled prosthesis for 
above-knee amputations; the former is manufactured by the Department and the latter 
is commercially available. These prostheses were added to the departmental line for 
regular supply. Research continued on plastic coatings, colouring of laminated plastic, 
walking and transfer jigs for manufacturing and fitting purposes, improved processing of 
cosmetic gloves, functional hand splints, a new cervical brace, an arm abduction brace, 
an all-laminated plastic above-knee prosthesis, and other items. 


During the year, approximately 165,000 basic appliances, accessories and repairs were 
issued to 86,000 patients. 


Section 2.—Welfare Services 


The Welfare Services Branch not only has specific responsibilities with respect to 
the administration of statutory benefits designed to assist veterans and their dependants, 
but may be asked for advice and help in any kind of problem that does not come under the 
jurisdiction of another Branch of the Department. Since the type of assistance that 
can be rendered directly is limited by statute, Branch personnel are required to maintain 
close liaison with and have a detailed knowledge of sources of assistance in the community 
such as welfare departments at all levels of government, private philanthropic agencies, 
veterans’ organizations, etc. These contacts enable the Branch not only to make prompt 
and accurate referrals when required but to act as a channel through which the Depart- 
ment becomes aware of situations in which it can assist. 

The workload of the Branch remains at a high level, although the time limit for some 
benefits designed to assist with immediate postwar rehabilitation of veterans has almost 
expired. Among these are the payment of war service gratuities authorized by the War 
Service Grants Act, which provides cash payments for each veteran of World War II, 
the amount varying with his length of service and the area in which it was performed. 
This benefit was discontinued on Dec. 31, 1954, except for veterans with overseas service who 
may be paid if the Minister is satisfied that there is good reason for delay in making appli- 
cation. A veteran who served outside Canada and the United States with the Korean 
Special Force has 15 years after discharge from that Force in which to apply for gratuities. 
During 1961, 24 awards of gratuity were authorized for a total value of $12,154. 

The Awaiting Returns Allowance is another form of benefit that has almost expired. 
This is now available only to veterans who have been established in full-time farming 
under the Veterans’ Land Act. Application must be made within 12 months of settlement 


and allowances are payable for a maximum of 52 weeks within two years of the time of the 


initial award. During 1961, total payments of this benefit amounted to $15,873 and there 
were 17 active accounts at the end of the year. 
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Re-establishment Credit.—This benefit is authorized under Part II of the War 
Service Grants Act. It is equal in each case to the War Service Gratuity, less the supple- 
mentary gratuity paid for overseas service. Except for balances of $50 or less, it is not 
paid in cash to the veteran but is released on his behalf for specified purposes. World War II 
veterans have until Sept. 30, 1962,* and veterans qualified on the basis of service with the 
Korean Special Force have 15 years from the date of their discharge from that Force to 
apply for this benefit. At the end of 1961, unused re-establishment credit balances 
totalled $11,063,692. The amounts paid during 1960 and 1961, with cumulative totals 
to Dec. 31, 1961, are shown in Table 2. 


2._Re-establishment Credits Paid, by Required Purpose, 1960 and 1961, 
with Cumulative Totals 


Cumulative 
Purpose 1960 1961 Totals to 
Dec. 31, 1961 
$ $ $ 

Homes er Se ids Pee a 6 Pe Cn 5, OR. AO 1,450,904 1,101,754 243,835,548 
Purchased under National Housing Act.................0s000ee es 4,696 3,718 3,354, 129 
Purchased other than under National Housing Act............... 32,147 23,351 32,568, 405 
Repairs, ebe.c i, saa ces. ae. Se, AO Ss ie 3 ee 191,326 157, 059 17, 248, 207 
Huraituve.and jeduipment: 414 c:cyleat. ~ cetunig tables as Sota ew uae oe 1,188,527 880, 986 186, 064, 107 
Reduouion OF MOrhga geese... 2 teiaccaiiatc eres fein nc sitions ected 34, 208 36, 640 4,600,700 
BUSinesSisi tosrhui a. eeday stat > onic eda tinee. aebaels oe ccd fees 287, 430 212, 446 56,181,984 
Purchase 61:8: DUsiieae’, . . <0 as bee bse canted es emer Ma aoe 699 1,488 3,680,901 
Workise capital oc. tted ho. cs s COON CEE ot te eign SaEE werttreante en athe 28,551 23, 722 25,351,049 
Wifete) Creoters Mote | hbstest:\ 5, er ee Sneen Sarena IE, 52 ape ee 258, 180 187, 236 27, 150,034 
WISSCONISTIGOUIS 55 2c dev acess. sian specie a's oops Acai ements 1,218,568 867, 604 13, 056,192 
TASRTAR CBs ATE OPO arses «vers, vero oh Cin.» Peta eey Aeectitire 6 cing 421,764 257,079 10, 169, 426 
Special eaussment for Gravaug . is. cme hacen etn dle aoe 10, 295 8,799 766,270 
Clothing acces acieras iin aso >.e AS oe Ue ee erred 333, 284 346, 265 988, 880 
Retmbamementan. ot. bec cose cea 20 eae temo eeeates Ceeaneeee 453, 225 255, 461 1,131,616 
"Totals , 20i4 bh Ah OR EIINS. BAe Ae eee 2,956, 902 2,181,804 313, 073,724 


Casualty Rehabilitation.—The function of the casualty welfare program is outlined 
in the 1956 Year Book, p. 307. At Dec. 31, 1961, there were 2,537 active cases. The total 
number of disabled veterans then registered was 48,691 and of these 46,154 were closed 
cases. New cases opened during 1961 numbered 810 and cases closed numbered 2,359. 


* Legislation amended March 1962 to change date to Oct. 31, 1968. 


3.— Registrations for Casualty Rehabilitation, by Status of Applicant and Type 
of Disability, to Dec. 31, 1961 


Registrants Active | Total | Active} Total 
to— Cases | Closed | Cases | Closed 
Status —_——_——— Type of Disability asat | Cases | asat | Cases 
Dee. 31,| Dec. 31, Dee. 31,|} Dec. 31,| Dec. 31,| Dec. 31, 
1960 1961 1960 1960 1961 1961 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Fimployed*i, cateestse pe cue 37,918 | 38,208 || Amputations................. 104 2,320 85 2,349 
~ Neuro-muscular and skeleta 
Unemployed........++++..+4 TPES af AB peystem gees Me aedisshe: 957 | 13,938 | 828 | 14,282 
Receiving treatment, training otal and partial loss of ns 
a ee 9 hearing or sight............ 177 3,276 168 3,342 
or other services. eb ss Neurological cases........... 137 1,687 89 1,740 
Rehabilitation not feasible...| 4,576 | 4,710 eas and vascular system... ao 4, oa oe 4,442 
r espiratory eee fe. ot S14|* 1184 65 12,099 
Closed on WVA..........+++: 2, 439 2,733 Mental and emotional 200 1,653 184 1,739 
Lett Cane dtc wiry seca isan cae 1, 299 TelOU || AU ILOLASBRITG Ch oe tote eractetse a 438 | 6,039 363 | 6,161 
PR OCRIST ean sen eaeale 48,239 | 48,691 LOCALS. 4 +. tis Ss res te 3,014 | 45,225 | 2,537 | 46,154 
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Social Services.—The Social Service Division of the Department maintains a small 
corps of trained social workers who are employed in a variety of ways. They act primarily 
as consultants to other staff in dealing with problems of social adjustment affecting veterans 
and their dependants, or give direct service in complex cases. They are especially con- 
cerned with maintaining liaison, for referral purposes, with welfare departments at all 
levels of government and with other philanthropic agencies. They assist in the work of 
the War Veterans Allowance District Authorities and other departmental committees 
concerned with welfare matters and also supervise Branch services to dependants of 
members of the Armed Forces. On request by the Department of National Defence, the 
Division furnishes reports on home circumstances of service personnel who encounter some 
domestic emergency. When the problem cannot be solved by counselling or referral to 
a source of help in the community, these reports assist the Department of National Defence 
in deciding whether compassionate leave, posting or discharge is indicated. During 1960 
and 1961, the Social Service Division handled 13,629 and 12,405 requests, respectively, 
for service from all sources. This reduction was attributable to staff shortages rather 
than to a decrease in demand for services. 


Assistance Fund (WVA).—The Assistance Fund (War Veterans Allowances) 
Regulations authorize supplementary payments to recipients under the War Veterans 
Allowance Act (pp. 288-290) who are living in Canada and are in need and whose incomes 
are lower than the maximum allowed by that statute. Assistance may be given as a con- 
tinuing monthly grant in accordance with a formula which includes costs of shelter, fuel, 
food, clothing, personal care and certain health needs, or as single grants to meet emergen- 
cies. Amendments to the Act, effective June 1, 1961, required a review of every case in 
receipt of the continuing monthly Assistance Fund grant. The formula used in determining 
monthly grant requirements was also reviewed and the dollar value of individual items 
increased in accordance with price index changes since the previous review in 1957. 
Certain monthly grants had to be adjusted because basic allowances were increased from 
$70 to $84 and from $120 to $144 for single and married recipients, respectively. However, 
because of a corresponding increase in income ceilings, more assistance could be provided 
where need was evident. The maximum annual supplement available was raised from 
$240 to $288 for single recipients and from $300 to $360 for married recipients. 


The administration of the Fund is directed by a committee, of which the Deputy 
Minister is chairman. Applications are dealt with and grants authorized by district 
authorities in local offices of the Department in accordance with general instructions 
issued by the Assistance Fund Committee. The following statement summarizes activity 
of the Fund during 1960 and 1961. Since monthly grants may be continued from year to 
year, the number of persons assisted in a given period is greater than the number applying. 


Item 1961 1960 
Personsvassisted reg. seciitsth. femelsctte cine ek ald ede. tee No. 19,695 19,558 
IPSrSOns ADDI VAN ECUEING VAL 1c asec cise stest ust alates chord 2° sel dave oun e 5,333 7,051 
ZADDILCANES SSGIS UC Ce aM ventas Re A excut tec ns. oe sisiaiaee elarcecsansisrais exe RE eae erste Ms 4,599 6, 303 
Proportion Of ADPLICANtS ASSISteds — ey. coh see kek eel a eee eee ee D.C. 86 89 
und! expenditires!during year. 7st e TE. PAL «1 SORE. $ 2,883,269 2,964, 757 
Proportion of expenditures given in monthly grants................- p.c. 92 91 
Persons in receipt of continuing monthly grants................++- No. 13, 206 15, 290 


Older Veterans.—Details of the Department’s work on behalf of the aging veteran 
population are given in the 1961 Year Book, pp. 294-296. During 1961 there were no 
significant changes in the services and benefits available to older veterans and their 
dependants. The co-operation and goodwill of industrial and commercial organizations 
and the hiring policy of government agencies have resulted in the Corps of Commissionaires 
being able to maintain its position as the largest Canadian employer of older war veterans. 
Officials of the Welfare Services Branch of the Department continue to participate actively 
with agencies and committees dealing with the problems of older citizens and veterans. 
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Training for Veterans.—The period of eligibility for training under the Veterans 
Rehabilitation Act for World War II veterans and under the Veterans Benefit Act for those 
who served overseas during the Korean operation has expired except for a few special 
cases. However, the Pensioners Training Regulations provide a continuing authority for 
the training of pensioned veterans and of ex-members of the peacetime forces with dis- 
abilities attributed to military service. These Regulations enable a pensioner who, because 
of his disabilities, cannot continue in a former line of work to qualify for another occupation. 
At Dec. 31, 1961, trainees on strength totalled 43, of whom 18 were registered in vocational 
and 25 in university courses. 


Educational Assistance to Children of War Dead.—The Children of War Dead 
(Education Assistance) Act provides, for eligible children, substantial aid to defray the 
costs of post-secondary school education. Entitlement is limited to four academic years, 
or 36 months, whichever is the lesser.* This is designed to provide assistance up to a first 
university degree, or completion of training for occupations such as registered nurse. 
Fees are limited to a maximum of $500 for any one student in any one academic year, 
which parallels costs payable on behalf of veterans training under the Veterans Rehabili- 
tation Act. Training allowance during actual attendance on course is $25 a month up 
to age 21. If the student is still eligible for training after age 21, when payment of pension 
ceases, the allowance is increased to $60 a month.f All benefits cease at the end of the 
academic year in which the student attains age 25.f 


As early as October 1945, attention was directed to the plight of children made 
fatherless by World War II, when a brief on the subject was presented by the Dominion 
Command, Canadian Legion, to the Special Committee on Veterans Affairs. As time 
passed, interest continued to grow. The Nov. 20, 1948 meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on University Training for Veterans included in its agenda “‘ways and means of 
assuring educational opportunity for sons and daughters of veterans who either lost their 
lives in the War or who are in receipt of total disability pensions’. Canada’s sole provision 
at that time was continuation of pension to age 21, if the child remained in school or 
university. On Feb. 8, 1951, the Advisory Committee recommended “payment of tuition 
fees plus an allowance which, added to pension, would provide $60 a month while the son 
or daughter of a veteran who died as a result of war service was in actual attendance in a 
post-secondary institution of higher learning’’. Action on this recommendation was 
deferred pending the report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences (the Massey Commission). It was considered that if this 
report resulted in a sufficient supply of adequate scholarships to aid all pensioned children 
who qualified academically, the proposed legislation to be administered by DVA would 
be unnecessary. This did not occur and by 1952 firm plans were being formulated which 
resulted in the passage of the Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act, effective 
July 1, 1953. 

Under the Act, the amount payable for each student during an academic year was 
calculated to approximate the value of the scholarships recommended in the report of the 
Massey Commission. The original Act limited post-secondary school assistance to students 
who were eligible for pension because of the war-connected deaths of their fathers. It 
authorized the payment of fees and costs up to $500 for any one academic year and an 
allowance of $25 per month for the lesser of four academic years or 36 months of training. 
In September 1958 the Act was amended to include some children previously excluded on 
technical grounds and to increase the allowance to $60 a month to eligible students after 
the cessation of pension at age 21. It also brought in students whose fathers lost their 
lives as a direct result of peacetime military service. These amendments increased the 
number of eligible children and extended the life of the Act indefinitely. Children excluded 
from original calculations are becoming eligible because of the deaths of pensioned veterans. 


* Effective June 1, 1962, extension permissible at Ministerial discretion. 
+ Legislation amended March 1962 to change amount to $79 a month. 
t Legislation amended March 1962 to change maximum age to 30 years, effective June 1, 1962. 
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Students and mothers or guardians are given full benefit of the counselling and 
guidance services which the Department developed to help veterans adjust to civilian life 
after World War II. The object is to ensure, as far as possible, that every student possess- 
ing entitlement under the Act will attain maximum educational development consistent 
with his native ability. 

Beneficiaries under this statute have attended or are attending every major university 
or post-secondary institution in Canada. Many have already repaid the investment of 
public funds in their education, not only through professional service to the community 
but through their increased personal contribution to taxation made possible by higher 
earnings. 


When the Act was under consideration it was expected that an over-all total of 1,150 
children would benefit at a cost of less than $2,500,000 spread over approximately 16 
years. However, from July 1, 1953 to Dec. 31, 1961, expenditures totalled $2,421,115— 
$1,270,960 in fees and $1,150,155 in allowances. Total applications approved numbered 
2,541, of which 1,226 were for males and 1,315 for females. Of the total of 2,541 approved, 
254 were deferred (conserved entitlement for later, more expensive, academic years or 
held for repetition of failed years), 20 were suspended (for brief absence from training), 
and 611 were discontinued (training ceased for any reason other than completion). Table 4 
shows progress and results of the program to the end of 1961. 


4.—Post-Secondary School and University Trainees under the Children of War Dead 
(Education Assistance) Act, by Sex and Type of Training, as at Dec. 31, 1961 


Completed In Training 


Course or Faculty — | —_—_———__| Total 
Males | Females| Males | Females 
No No No. No. No 
Post-Secondary School— 

iBusinessindiiinistratione Lh «a... Soe does teks ete ose 4 1 5 — 10 
Commereialtart andidésionin...0< cles Lode oacecaea cies sacs 3 1 3 1 8 
Nursing (Regs Nurse) ek One se. GaSe sae cece ss -= 204 1 146 351 
Seeretariall Mytecn< she sete» a das ASRS. helben bw avcosh st — 14 — 12 26 
AVS hits Oe ee Se SOR ees Se) ene eee 13 97 11 32 153 

Technology— 
Chemical: € slid s.auntaa oe abies ad oA owes aston Ae tis a's 3 — 4 — 7 
BO CGI Ca Weert es one aout Rie. ciuaice te heb esiers 2 _ 2 — 4 
Blectronic Pee be A eae ig Fees oe ee 6 — 8 — 14 
Laboratory eho at SEES. ARE SA _— 8 _ 6 14 
TAA Via wate tish eta ssie on Savaccia) eis ae ws Gy Wainy sy soehe sa Shalinysls, oh si -3 —_— 6 —_ 1 7 
OpberPel: hays shee tthe dss Achsishles Fasiw capes 8S 8 2 11 _— 21 
OD ora eee erent: 2h, Ry. Reve chai ah «mer Seite « ste ot 2 2 —_— 3 7 
Totals, Post-Secondary Schools.............. 4 335 45 201 622 

University— 

PATS AU UGACIONOG Heirs seis nc tus coc crs 44 ee 1e cca s cas ee eye 43 84 124 107 358 
Agriculture 20004) Sh VIL CA Oe ees 2 1 17 — 20 
Engineering and applied science..............++eeeeeees 52 _ 92 _ 144 
FCUGATION 0 ete hat eRe ERM, Wie Srees. cus Lieu As. c chs 28 49 108 124 309 
Commerce and business administration................ 30 4 50 11 95 
DDOTEISUON Ea eM oa tae ool Rs bi ch PEE Te aE a as 1 — 9 1 11 
MEAICING SA ene sree ae eins CEES, cece 7 2 23 8 40 
Social avorkta sissy soak i See Neal LORE Ags bk 1 10 6 22 39 
“1 PAORSO Colas ST tot, Mere ERIE Re On SER INE ee 3 ih 14 — 18 
Totals, University. .: 0)... 2... 6 caen ese ecal 167 151 443 273 1,034 


Vetcraft.—A short history of Vetcraft is given in the 1959 Year Book, p. 293. 
Sheltered workshops are now operated at Toronto and Montreal providing full-time 
employment for a number of veterans and widows and, in addition, small assembly work 
is done in Winnipeg, Regina and Calgary providing part-time home employment for 
other workers. Production for the year 1961, which was sold entirely to the Dominion 
Command of the Royal Canadian Legion, amounted to 6,569,847 poppies and 67,960 
memorial wreaths and crosses. 
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Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act (SC 1920, 
c. 54 as amended) provided eligibility to contract for life insurance at rates comparable 
with those available commercially, but the medical standard required of applicants was 
much lower than was otherwise acceptable. Applications were accepted from 1920 to 
1923 and from 1928 to 1933. No policies have been issued since Aug. 31, 1933. On Dec. 31, 
1961, of the total of 48,319 policies issued, there remained 8,618 policies in force for a 
face amount of $18,231,794. 


Veterans Insurance.—The Veterans Insurance Act (RSC 1952, c. 279 as amended) 
provides eligibility to contract for life insurance* to veterans of World War II, those who 
served in the action in Korea and certain other groups. —The maximum amount of insurance 
that may be obtained is $10,000. This Act makes it possible for veterans unable to meet 
the required medical standards of the usual commercial life insurance companies to obtain 
insurance. The intent of the legislation is the protection of the immediate dependants of 
the veteran. There are no occupational restrictions and the contract provides for a waiver 
of premiums, without extra cost, where a veteran becomes totally and permanently 
disabled. 

Of the 51,772 applications received to Dec. 31, 1961, 87 were declined for medical 
reasons. Of the 49,960 policies issued to Dec. 31, 1961, 30,848 for a face amount of 
$96,876,349 remained in force, 13,147 had been surrendered for their cash values, 2,920 
terminated by lapse and extended term insurance expiry and 3,045 terminated by death. 


5.—Death Claims Intimated to Dec. 31, 1961 


Y Returned Soldiers’ Veterans 
Sa Insurance Insurance 
No. $ No. $ 

PALE ae, See BAe ROE Sr) aOR. SA tee Gere: Gok sae 10,588 22,163,088 1,135 3, 189, 320 
LB DOG eis oe Grid verse een as nee Eure Meattele cabie Bees uere Bead neue 434 813,743 216 590, 868 
LY Ae, 2 Ce oe A: See, ee RNR, i Pee eee Sw 447 842,608 225 639, 048 
LOB ns eo tee oak Pet's Ginw CREME Oe vin bk, Ho aed dee aera 486 902,324 254 687,145 
TORU. rcp e tee ceisicis ton ae ce COE CEM ee COS ae hs FaSa eee ares 436 835, 327 283 806, 546 
5 eee I eee Poe) re ee fa, Pen ee, EOE reir ye ee ee 462 928, 255 357 1,096,010 
POG 3. aeke pista eee, be hatalaie: ste wi fed ene,» since Iie ects nih: © axe eee. ov ate 422 867, 230 364 947,148 


Section 3.—Land Settlement and Home Construction 


The Veterans’ Land Act provides for the settlement of veterans of World War II 
and the Special (Korean) Force under five broad categories: farming as a full-time 
occupation; part-time farming in rural or semi-rural areas to supplement income from other 
employment; commercial fishing; land settlement, generally in pioneer areas, under agree- 
ments between the Federal Government and the provinces; and home building on city- 
size lots by veterans who have been approved for a loan under the National Housing Act 
and who act as their own contractors. 


In June 1961 the minimum land requirement for part-time farming establishments 
was reduced from two acres to one-half an acre. This has had several immediate results. 
For instance, many veterans have found that they were able to acquire suitable land of the 
smaller minimum size required and this has led to a heavy increase in the volume of appli- 
cations for qualification. Another effect, which may be more noticeable in 1962, is that 
veterans previously established on two or three acres are now able to dispose of some of 
their land if they so desire. In 1961, 2,172 loans were approved for small holders and 
commercial fishermen compared with 1,881 in the previous year. 

The increased amount of funds available to full-time farmers established under the 
Act has increased the demand for advisory and supervisory field services. As of Dec. 31, 
1961, 1,955 farm accounts were in the category of supervised loans—those where the total 
debt was in excess of 65 p.c. of the security value of the real property on which credit was 

* Legislation amended March 1962 to make final contracting date Oct. 31, 1968. 
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advanced. In such instances, the veteran is required to file a farm plan acceptable to the 
Director, keep farm accounts and submit annually a financial statement of his farm opera- 
tions together with a statement of his net worth, and prepare a budget. for the management 
and operation of his farm. These requirements have necessitated intensive training pro- 
grams for the veterans and the field staff. Veterans are visited during the growing season, 
the number of visits varying with individual circumstances. An attempt is made from 
an analysis of the farm accounts to determine how the farmer can best improve his business 
—which enterprises are not profitable and which should be expanded. 


From the inception of the Act to the end of 1961, 89,015 veterans had received financial 
assistance and almost $519,000,000 had been expended for this purpose. Active accounts 
numbered 52,789 at the end of the period, including accounts of 458 Indian veterans set- 
tled on Indian reserves, which are administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration. During 1961, exclusive of loans advanced to full- 
time farming veterans already settled, financial assistance was approved on behalf of 2,880 
veterans, including 320 being settled as full-time farmers, 2,156 as small holders and 331 
for home building. 


Appraisals numbering 10,583 were completed in 1961. The joint field staff comprising 
Farm Credit Advisers of the Veterans’ Land Administration and the Farm Credit Corpo- 
ration made 7,730 farm appraisals, of which 1,476 were for loans under the Veterans’ Land 
Act, and the Veterans’ Land Act Settlement Officers and dual-role Construction Super- 
visors made 2,853 appraisals of non-farm properties. 


From inception of operations to the end of 1961, 30,443 houses were started and 29,283 
completed. Although there was a reduction in the number of houses started during 1961, 
completions numbered 1,639 compared with 1,607 in 1960. In addition, 909 veterans re- 
ceived approval to effect additions or improvements to their homes and other buildings. 


Veterans continued to maintain a very satisfactory repayment record. The total 
amount collected and applied to the Consolidated Revenue Fund from current active 
accounts represented 103.7 p.c. of the total due and owing on 51,000 accounts. Of the 
$473,000,000 expended on behalf of 78,224 veterans established with repayable contracts, 
55.8 p.c. had been repaid by Dec. 31, 1961. This percentage included $63,649,257 in con- 
ditional grants earned by 35,356 veterans who fulfilled the terms of settlement for the 
first ten years of their contracts. A major factor contributing to the favourable repayment 
record is that more than 23,000 veterans have adopted one of the pre-arranged payment 
plans made available to them. Jn addition, 837 Share-of-Crop Agreements were in effect 
in the spring wheat areas of the Prairie Provinces. There have been very few cases where 
it has been necessary to rescind a contract. The seven occurring in 1961 brought the total 
since inception of operations to only 215, representing less than 0.3 p.c. of the repayable 
contract holders. 


6.—Summary of Settlement and Expenditures under the Veterans’ Land Act, 
as at Dec. 31, 1961 


Nors.—This table does not include details relative to sales of reverted or surplus property to civilian purchasers. 


Full-Time| Small | C2™-, |Provincial] Federal | Indian | ity- 


Item Farming | Holdings eles Lands Lands | Reserves Sie Total 
Approved for financial 
assistance........... No. 29, 457 47,575 1,192 4, 892 507 1,634 3, 758 89,015 
Amount of public funds 


expended............ $ | 189,133,964] 277,915,735] 5,234,770] 10,715,239) 1,072,672] 3,644,853) 31,225,579]| 518,942,812 
Approximate average 
expenditure per ap- 


MOM ALE Pe ee NR areas $ 6,421 5, 842 4,392 2,190 2,116 2, 2311 8,309 5, 830 
‘Total conditional 

grants earned........ No. 18,724 15,996 636 3,548 174 1,171) . — 40,249 
Average amount of 


grants earned........ $ 2,066 1,490 1,785 2,296 2,303 Z,210 _ 1, 860 
Grants earned, title 
BOLCR SOC tae timer casas No. 7,555 7,313 254 3,548 174 4, UZ — 20,015 
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7.—_Summary of House Construction under the Veterans’ Land Act, as at Dec. 31, 1961 


Full-Time} Small Com- Provincial} Federal |City-Size Total 
ds Lots 


Item 5 : mercial 
Farming | Holdings Fishing Lands Lan 
No. No, No. No. 
Houses completed (from 1942)........ 1,975 22,091 296 1,414 
Houses under construction.,.......... 78 730 3 6 
Contracts let (work not yet started).. 125 481 8 100 
Net Approvals for New Housing..| 2,178 23,302 307 1,520 


Section 4.—Veterans’ Bureau 


The Veterans’ Bureau, which has completed its thirtieth year of operation, is a branch 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs administered from Head Office in Ottawa by an 
officer called the Chief Pensions Advocate. He is assisted by Pensions Advocates who are 
located in all districts in Canada in which offices of the Department are situated, and at 
the district office in London, England. 


The duties of Pensions Advocates, most of whom are lawyers, are to assist former 
members of the Armed Forces and their dependants, and former members of the various 
auxiliary organizations such as merchant seamen, firefighters and others, in preparing and 
presenting pension claims to the Canadian Pension Commission. The Pensions Advocates 
also appear as counsel for applicants before the Appeal Boards of the Commission and, in 
addition, they advise pensioners and applicants upon any provision of the Pension Act or 
phase of pension law or administration that may have a bearing on the applicant’s pension 
claim. No charge is made for the services of the Veterans’ Bureau. 


During the year ended Dec. 31, 1961, the Veterans’ Bureau submitted a total of 6,852 
claims to the Canadian Pension Commission for adjudication. This number included 
1,400 claims presented to Appeal Boards of the Canadian Pension Commission, of which 
603 were wholly or partially granted. These Appeal Board claims were supported by oral 
evidence provided by 1,573 witnesses, including approximately 704 medical and 869 lay 
witnesses. 

During the same year, the Veterans’ Bureau submitted 1,224 straight entitlement 
claims to the Canadian Pension Commission, based on service rendered in World War I 
and peacetime, of which 177 were wholly or partially granted. However, with respect to 
claims based on service in World War II and Korea, out of a total of 3,226 presented, 
1,098 were wholly or partially granted. In addition, the Veterans’ Bureau submitted 
902 miscellaneous claims to the Canadian Pension Commission (these included applications 
for leave to re-open, following an Appeal Board hearing, claims for higher degree of aggra- 
vation, increased assessment, retroactive awards, compassionate pension awards, etc.) 
of which 552 were wholly or partially granted. 


Section 5.—Veterans Pensions 


Canadian Pension Commission.—The Canadian Pension Commission is a statutory 
body charged with the administration of the Pension Act and the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act. The members of the Commission are appointed by the Governor in 
Council who may also impose upon the Commission duties in respect of any grants in the 
nature of pensions, etc., made under any statute other than the Pension Act. It reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 

It is the responsibility of the Commission to adjudicate on claims for injury or disease, 
resulting in disability or death, incurred during service with the Canadian Navy, Army or 
Air Force during war or peacetime. The Commission may also supplement, up to Canadian 
rates, awards of pension to or in respect of Canadians for disability or death suffered as a 
result of service in the British or Allied Forces during World War I or World War II, or 
may pay pension at Canadian rates in such cases where the claim has been rejected by the 
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government of the country concerned. The Commission’s representatives, called Pension 
Medical Examiners, are located in most of the district offices of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs across the country. 


The Pension Act.—Previous issues of the Year Book contain information on the 
development of Canadian pension legislation, together with yearly statistics of numbers 
and liabilities. The Act was amended by SC 1961, c. 10, which became effective Mar. 1, 
1961. The principal changes are as follows:— 


1. Basic rates of pension for disability and death are increased. 


2. Pension on behalf of dependent children continues to the end of the month in which the 
child reaches the statutory age limit—16 for boys and 17 for girls—instead of being dis- 
continued the day following the child’s birthday. 


3. When a widow dies, pension at a rate not exceeding that payable for a widow may be paid 
to any person who is competent to assume and has assumed the care of the child or children 
for as long as there is a child under 21 years of age in respect of whom pension is payable. 
Previously this housekeeper’s allowance could be paid only to a daughter. 


4. Where a veteran who is residing with a woman with whom he is prohibited from celebrat- 
ing a marriage by reason of a previous marriage either of such woman or himself with 
another person shows to the satisfaction of the Commission that he has, for seven years or 
more, continuously maintained and publicly represented such woman as his wife, the 
Commission may, in its discretion, deem such woman to be his wife for the purposes of 
the Pension Act. Upon the death of the veteran such a woman may also be deemed to be 
his widow for the purposes of the Act. 


5. Maximum grants for last illness and burial expenses are increased to amounts equal to 
those available under the Department of Veterans Affairs Veterans Burial Regulations. 


6. The maximum pension payable to a parent in cases in which pension has been awarded to a 
widow or divorced wife or a woman eligible by virtue of Sect. 36(4) of the Act has been 
increased from $480 to $576 per annum and if pension on behalf of the widow or other 
primary dependant referred to is discontinued, a parent may be awarded pension in any 
amount not exceeding schedule rates. 

7. The benefits of the Act are extended to Canadians with the required domiciliary status 
who served during World War I or World War II with other Commonwealth or Allied 
Forces and whose claims for pension have been rejected by the governments concerned. 
These veterans may apply direct to the Commission and have their claims considered 
under the terms of the Pension Act. If such claims are allowed, pensions are paid at 
Canadian rates and these pensions, as well as pensions supplementing those granted by 
other countries, may be paid anywhere in the world as long as the recipient has resided 
in Canada for at least one year since the date of the disability or death in respect of which 
the benefits are conferred. 


The total estimated increase in annual liability as a result of the increase in basic 


rates was $31,121,565. At Dec. 31, 1961, the annual liability was $175,178,618 as compared 
with $146,436,306 at the end of 1960. 

The new rates of pension result in the basic scale being the same for all ranks up to 
and including Colonel and equivalent ranks. Following is a comparison of the new basic 
rates with those formerly in effect:— 


Annual Rate Annual Rate 
Item Formerly Effective 
in Effect Mar. 1, 1961 
$ $ 
Man—100 pc. ISS DUNGY? 4 cc cis tno FTe con TER coh PH? oss BararscGBis 1,800 2,160 
Additional pension, if married— 

Wile srt ce icc oh cot. gr pitt des ast crn te te « tes seoptoetae ct 600 720 
OSHC HIG, RANI NE ote Lae tas See Tn See oe ee nas Neen 240 324 
A wouchildren . Ax See ses 2 ged eR MEACAD- ARIAS. Shs ob 420 564 
WSch aaa slonal Childe. ctercceeer en uh Gas cashes ssc tae Pras 144 192 
Widony 72. dtth.. C ARE Bab Sie Cdk sie OS beet) ee Ge 1,380 1,656 
(Git See ct bo as DE OG Rhea See Lee! arg 480 648 
PLWOLCHILATENS 09.00 Va ek seenre eee enc s colahe sens esisinn sil ece ee es 840 1,128 
Bach aa ditional iehild osm crcme res ctor Manse soos orale ate eran oe See 288 384 
Dependent parent—maximum award............ese eee cence eens 1,080 1,296 
Two dependent parents—maximum award.............sseeeeeeee 1,380 1,596 


* For assessments lower than 100 p.c., the awards are proportionately less. 
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The rates of pension for disability and pensioned widows are statutory and adjustments 
were made by Treasury Branch without reference to the Commission. The amounts pay- 
able to parents, however, are not fixed and a review of some 7,400 cases was necessitated. 


Attendance allowance, which is payable to a pensioner who is totally disabled and in 
need of attendance, and which varies from a minimum of $480 to a maximum of $1,800 
depending on the degree of attendance required, is paid in addition to pension. While a 
pensioner must be totally disabled, helpless and in need of attendance to receive this 
allowance, the cause may be non-pensionable. The disability for which pension is in 
payment may be a minor one and not related to the need of attendance. The rates for the 
various classifications under which awards are made are set by the Commission. These 
rates are reviewed from time to time and such changes made as may be considered advisable. 
In line with this policy, early in the year the rate of attendance allowance for total blindness 
was increased from $1,440 to $1,680 per annum, with effect from Apr. 1, 1961, and adjust- 
ments made where applicable. 


The Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act provides for the payment of pensions 
to or on behalf of persons who served in certain civilian groups that were closely associated 
with the World War II war effort and who suffered injury or death as a result of such 
service; these include merchant seamen, saltwater fishermen, auxiliary services personnel, 
ferry pilots of the RAF Transport Command, firefighters who served in Britain, etc. 


8.—Pensions in Force under the Pension Act, as at Dec. 31, 1961 


Disability Dependant Disability and Dependant 
Service 

Pensions TLinbie Pensions Liabilt Pensions Tiabikie 

in Force se y in Force y in Force = v 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

VOTE VRE Sore. te Sec eaeens S 43,771 41, 141,070 14, 568 23, 148, 424 58, 339 64, 289, 494 
World Warsi l &. isnteccietsupeiscores 105, 848 84,573,334 17, 056 22,910, 454 122, 904 107, 483, 788 
PRR COLGa is ao Ina aes de ee as 1,495 958, 201 533 1,032,359 2,028 1,990, 560 
Special Woree... cin. «20.5 saves 1,688 1, 147, 368 173 267, 408 1,861 1,414, 776 
"POURS. oh cee ag eee 152,802 | 127,819,973 32,330 47,358, 645 185,132 | 175,178,618 


Section 6.—War Veterans Allowances 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—The War Veterans Allowance Board is a statu- 
tory body responsible to the Minister of Veterans Affairs for the administration of the 
War Veterans Allowance Act. The Board consists of eight members including a chairman 
and a deputy chairman. A detailed outline of the Board’s functions and responsibilities 
will be found on p. 302 of the 1961 Year Book. 


War Veterans Allowance Act.—The War Veterans Allowance Act provides for 
allowances to be paid to veterans with service eligibility who are no longer capable of main- 
taining themselves by reason of age or disability. A male veteran under the age of 60 and 
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a female veteran under the age of 55 must be declared to be permanently unemployable 
or incapable of maintenance because of physical or mental incapacity or insufficiency com- 
bined with economic handicaps. Service eligibility is any one of the following: service in 
a theatre of war; receipt of a war disability pension or acceptance of a commuted pension 
or award of a posthumous pension; service in World War I and World War II provided 
that both discharges were honourable; service in Britain during World War I for at least 
365 days prior to Nov. 12, 1918, including sailing time between Canada and Britain prior 
to that date. The term ‘‘veteran’”’ includes a member of the North West Field Force; a 
Canadian, British or Allied veteran of World War I or World War II; a Canadian or 
British veteran of the South African war provided he had embarked for South Africa 
prior to June 1, 1902; and a Canadian veteran of the Korean operation. A British or 
Allied veteran who possesses the above qualifications must have been domiciled in Canada 
at the time of his enlistment or have resided in Canada for ten years. 


The War Veterans Allowance Act was amended on the eleventh occasion, effective 
June 1, 1961. The major change provided for an increase of 20 p.c. in rates of allowances 
payable and in the income ceilings. The present rates are as follows:— 


Class of Recipient mci hehaet 
Ceiling 
3 $ 

SUNDIO co oss se 8s Seles a aaine Meee aes He ache Son eae ane 84 1, 296 
Married EL RASTA Rolo Lark 8o, Aa 0k te Aalee stole eave Adlon ae ne 144 2,088 
Oneorphan ison. oatiods ae te ole cc os oe ees Sie Bade eee 54 900 
AE WOOEDNANS 5S cto sere cute ssrasleys «ce «ales. d pesGidete ob schfe stardieaowe 94 1,440 
EP HTEGYOr WOT) OLTPHANSA fh... wcities ot wartie es GOERS Kee URE cee 126 1,800 


The annual income ceiling for a blind veteran was increased by an additional $120 per 
annum. The rate of orphans allowance was increased by more than 20 p.c. to coincide with 
the rate for orphans in receipt of a pension under the Pension Act. Another amendment 
indicates that for the purpose of determining the income of a recipient from interest in real 
property, the value of any premises in which a veteran resides shall be considered only to 
the extent that it exceeds $9,000; the amount was formerly $8,000. Personal property 
limits were increased to $1,250 for a recipient of single status and $2,500 for a recipient of 
married status. 


Widows and orphans also qualify for an allowance on the basis of entitlement of the 
veteran. Under certain circumstances, the widow who was prevented from legalizing her 
irregular union may be deemed to be the widow of a veteran in the event that she had 
resided with him and been maintained and publicly represented as his wife for seven years 
immediately prior to his death. 

Since Aug. 1, 1960, payment of allowances may be made to recipients who take up 
residence outside of Canada, provided they were residents in Canada for 12 months imme- 
diately prior to their departure. Widows and orphans of veteran recipients who die outside 
Canada are entitled to allowances without returning to Canada in order to qualify. On 
Dec. 31, 1961, there were 387 veteran recipients residing in other countries and 300 widow 
recipients residing in other countries. 


Full treatment coverage is provided to all veteran recipients who are residing in 
Canada but not to those residing outside Canada. Treatment is limited to the veteran 
and not extended to his dependants. 
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The number of veterans and others in receipt of allowances at the end of the years 
1956-61, together with the amounts of allowances paid, were as follows:— 


As at Dec. 81— aeanas Massie Revigtw Expenditure 
Allowances Allowances Allowances 
No. No. No. $ 
AUG «cits seteaiaicte ss emi aeae okies wets 39, 543 15,193 54,736 40, 853,773 
LO Didi s:a. ste otarsteveiatabsvorers Minaint rey eleteipiasetaie 41, 820 16,601 58, 421 45, 187, 400 
AQUOS oF cite. inte Se ate swatnees arent 45, 466 18, 659 64,125 53,970,728 
S000 2 on. «ater as ne Rew ahete 47, 393 20,141 67,534 56,927,614 
LOOOK, Serna stad eta fate eaprate ts atolls oldie 48,521 21,421 69,942 58, 207, 130 
ROGL os smietccasn cane eta erases 51,537 23,373 74,910 69, 825,747 


During 1961, 69,654 cases were reviewed by the 19 District Authorities across Canada 
so that changes in the financial, physical or domestic circumstances of the recipients 
concerned might be reflected in the allowance being paid; 14,806 cases were reviewed by the 
War Veterans Allowance Board at Ottawa to ensure uniformity in the application of the 
provisions of the legislation in all districts; also, 770 appeals from adjudications were dealt 
with by the Board. 


Section 7.—The Commonwealth War Graves Commission 


The Imperial War Graves Commission was incorporated on May 21, 1917, under the 
Royal Charter granted by His Majesty in Council on a recommendation made by the 
Imperial War Conference in April of that year. The name was changed by a supple- 
mental Royal Charter on Apr. 1, 1960, to the Commonwealth War Graves Commission. 
The Governments of Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India and 
Pakistan are members of the Commission. South Africa, after becoming a republic, re- 
quested and obtained permission from the other Commonwealth Governments to remain 
a member of the Commission and is represented by an Ambassador in London. The 
Minister of Veterans Affairs is the Agent of the Commission in Canada and the office 
of the Secretary-General of the Canadian Agency is in the Veterans Affairs Building, 
Ottawa. 


The Commission is entrusted with the marking and maintenance in perpetuity of the 
graves of those of the British Empire and Commonwealth Armed Forces who lost their 
lives between Aug. 4, 1914 and Aug. 31, 1921, and between Sept. 3, 1939 and Dec. 31, 1947, 
and with the erection of memorials to commemorate those with no known grave. In 
many of the cemeteries and plots a central feature is the Cross of Sacrifice or the Great 
Stone of Remembrance. 


The area of responsibility of the Canadian Agency is the Continent of North America 
but it has also certain duties of inspection in Argentina, the Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, 
Brazil, British Guiana, British Honduras, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Falkland Islands, 
French West Indies, Guatemala, Hawaiian Islands, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Netherlands 
Antilles, Panama Canal Zone, Peru, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Uruguay and Windward 
Islands. 


In North America the Agency has commemorated 18,944 Commonwealth war dead 
in almost 3,000 cemeteries. Approximately 4,100 servicemen of both Wars, missing in 
operations while based in North America, are commemorated on memorials erected at 
Victoria, B.C., Halifax, N.S., and Ottawa, Ont. In Oakwood Cemetery, Montgomery, 
Alabama, the Agency has erected the only Cross of Sacrifice in the United States. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION* 


Section 1.—Education in the Provinces and Territories 


Canada is committed to the principle of publicly supported, publicly controlled systems 
of education, with compulsory schooling and free elementary and secondary education 
operating under provincial school laws, This principle is based on the recognition that 
a high general education level on a broad front is necessary if Canada is to develop its 
resources to the full, safeguard its democratic institutions, and play a worthy role as a 
member of the community of nations. 


Organization of Education in the Provinces.— Under the terms of Confederation 
each Canadian province is responsible for the establishment and administration of its 
own educational system. This is a right and a responsibility as jealously guarded today 
as it was at that time. It has resulted in the formation of ten distinct provincial systems 
with differing policies, organizations and practices. Even so, in some respects a great 
deal cf similarity has developed among the systems as a result of interchange of personnel 
and ideas, ease of transportation and communication, interprovincial and national educa- 
tion bodies, proximity, co-operation and emulation. Each province has established a 
department of education (in Quebec it functions under the name “Department of Youth’’), 
and each province except Quebec has a Cabinet Minister as Minister of Education. In 
Quebec public education is administered by a Superintendent of Education—a non- 
political appointee—who maintains liaison with the Cabinet through the Minister of the 
Department of Youth; he is head of the Council of Education, composed of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant committees which sit separately, each being responsible for the 
organization and administration of its own public schools and teacher-training institutions, 
for conducting examinations for school inspectors, and for making recommendations to 
the Cabinet concerning school grants and certain specified appointments. 

* Prepared in the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Local School Organization.—Within the framework of each provincial jurisdiction 
and regulation, public education is administered by local education authorities operating 
under a school Act. These school boards or boards of education are responsible for estab- 
lishing and maintaining schools, employing qualified teachers, providing pupil transporta- 
tion where needed, and budgeting for the money required to operate the schools, which 
will be raised through local taxation. Local boards may be elected, appointed, or partly 
elected and partly appointed. They differ in number of members from three in the case 
of most small rural units to five, seven, or even twelve or more for urban units. Where 
larger units in rural areas have been established, there are central boards for the units 
representing the component districts, although there may be local boards retaining some 
custodial and advisory duties. 

The larger unit, replacing rural districts which were usually about four miles in extent, 
has been introduced by legislation in several provinces and made optional in others in an 
effort to provide better schoo] facilities and greater equalization of costs and to mitigate 
the problems caused by a chronic shortage of teachers. Larger units have been established 
by legislation in Alberta and British Columbia and by Acts with provision for local option 
in Saskatchewan and the Maritime Provinces. Southern Ontario has been gradually 
organizing its rural areas into township and county units; Manitoba has recently introduced 
legislation leading to the formation of larger units of administration for secondary schools; 
and Protestant Quebec has been essentially organized into larger units. In Roman Catholic 
Quebec, one board of commissioners administers all Roman Catholic schools in a school 
municipality, whether rural or urban, while secondary education is being consolidated more 
and more into larger central secondary schools. In that province there have always been 
more private residential schools established by religious groups than elsewhere. 


Administration of Elementary and Secondary Education.—Each department 
of education, among its duties, undertakes to provide for the selection, training and certi- 
fication of teacher candidates; to establish courses of study and prescribe school texts; to 
provide inspection services and liaison between the local boards and the department; to 
assist in financing the school through grants and services; and to make rules and regulations 
for the guidance of trustees and teachers. In return, regular reports are required from 
the teachers and the districts. 

The first government grants were based on such factors as number of teachers, enrol- 
ment, days in session and attendance. Later, special grants were introduced in most 
provinces to meet a variety of expenses such as the erection of the first school and other 
construction, the organization of special classes, transportation for pupils, and school 
lunches. More recently, most provinces have made some provision for equalization grants 
and several have introduced a basic grant for operation, supplemented by a limited num- 
ber of special grants. 

The public school system normally provides 12 or 13 years or grades, depending on 
the province. Common patterns for elementary and secondary levels are 8-4 or 8-5, 
6-3-3 or 6-3-4, or 7-5. The trend is toward six elementary years with six or seven years 
of secondary schooling, following the practice of doing away with the one-room rural 
units through consolidation and the consolidation of small high schools. The generally 
accepted age of entrance to regular classes is now six years, although there has been an 
increased demand for kindergarten and nursery schools that has not been satisfied in many 
areas because of pressure for accommodation at the higher levels; the establishment of 
many private nursery schools and kindergartens has eased the situation to some extent. 
The amount of supervision for these pre-school establishments varies widely from province 
to province but is usually minimal. 

In several provinces Roman Catholic or Protestant minorities are permitted by law 
or by ‘gentleman’s agreement’ to organize separate schools under public auspices; and in 
all provinces religious groups, private organizations and individuals have established 
private schools at the elementary and secondary levels. Except in Quebec, private schools 
are small in number and account for only about 5 p.c. of the total elementary and secondary 
enrolment. Many of these schools are residential and tend to place greater emphasis on 
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character building and cultural subjects than do the public day schools. Nevertheless, in 
general they follow the standard curriculum fairly closely and prepare students for univer- 
sity or for entrance into the business world. Private schools in Quebec, most of which are 
operated by various orders of the Roman Catholic church, are more numerous than in 
the other provinces. About 25 p.c. of the secondary grade enrolment in this province is 
in independent schools (those not under school boards), some of them operated by the 
province and others subsidized by the province. 

Although education is, in general, the prerogative of the provincial governments, the 
Federal Government has the responsibility for the education of Indians and Eskimos, 
other children in the territories outside the provinces, inmates of penitentiaries, and mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and their families living on military stations at home or overseas. 
In carrying out this obligation, the Federal Government utilizes provincial educational 
facilities whenever possible. 

Education of Indian children in Canada is a function of the Indian Affairs Branch of 
the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. Residential schools are provided for 
orphans, children from broken homes and children of isolated families. Day schools are 
available for children living in communities and, where conditions are favourable, Indian 
children attend non-Indian schools. In addition, vocational and professional training is 
provided for Indian youths. (See also pp. 150-151.) 

The provision of educational facilities for the nomadic Eskimo population, a responsi- 
bility of the Northern Administration Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, is a more difficult problem. There are now 56 schools established 
throughout the vast Northwest Territories at points scattered from the Mackenzie delta 
to northern Quebec. Some of these are operated by religious missions assisted by govern- 
ment grants. All northerners, regardless of race or religion, attend the same schools. 
These range from the larger school at Yellowknife, where a variety of vocational courses 
are given and where students may qualify for university entrance, to single classroom units 
in remote Eskimo settlements. Vocational training is considered so important for the 
Eskimo young people in certain areas that specially chosen groups are sent south to secure 
training in trades in which they may later find employment in their own communities. 

Parent-teacher and home and school organizations are numerous and active across 
Canada, working toward better schooling and giving community leadership in many areas 
connected with child instruction and welfare. 


Special Education.—Each year, increased provision is made for children who need 
special programs, particularly for those in the cities where numbers warrant such attention. 
There are in Canada six schools for the blind and eleven schools for the deaf and in a number 
of centres classes are held for hard-of-hearing pupils and for those with poor vision. Other 
physically handicapped children for whom instruction is provided include cerebral-palsied, 
orthopaedic, and hospitalized and home-bound tubercular and delicate children, as well 
as the mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed. In addition to the special assistance 
given to the handicapped, a limited number of classes are conducted for mentally gifted 
children. Special educational services are also provided for the Indian and Eskimo nomads 
of Northern Canada and for isolated children such as those serviced by railway-car class- 
rooms in northern Ontario and by bus classrooms in British Columbia. 

In addition to the provision of special schools or special classrooms for atypical 
children, there is in some larger urban schools a considerable degree of ‘streaming’. Bright 
pupils are grouped into separate classes where they can be provided with an enriched 
program of studies; slow learners are also grouped in order that they may be given special 
attention suitable to their capabilities. 


Public School Construction.—The development of larger school units and the 
consequent decrease in the number of one-room rural schools has more than balanced the 
increase in the number of new schools erected to accommodate increased enrolment. Thus 
the total number of elementary and secondary schools has been decreasing slightly for 
some years although pupil accommodation has greatly increased year by year. Planners 
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and designers of new school buildings have paid greater attention to functional architecture, 
to the use of modern light-weight materials, and to equipment possibilities. Gone are 
basements, towers, expensive trim and waste space but more expensive heating, plumbing 
and ventilation systems have been incorporated. Flexibility has been introduced through 
non-bearing interior walls, easily movable desks and other equipment. Well-organized, 
smartly tailored rooms are common, featuring acoustic and glazed tile, terrazzo flooring, 
metal partitions, suspended ceilings and fluorescent fixtures. Warm colours are used for 
north rooms, cool colours for sunny rooms. Special rooms are designed for such courses 
as home economics, mechanics, music and chemistry. 


Teachers and Teachers’ Salaries.—Candidates for teaching certificates at the 
elementary level are generally required to have high school graduation or better, plus one 
year of professional training. ‘Teacher training is given in provincial teacher-training 
colleges in courses lasting one school year or occasionally two, or in the universities where 
the training is usually combined with arts and science classes in a regular three-year or 
four-year university course. Secondary school teachers must have university graduation 
plus one year of professional training, or a special four-year university course in education. 


In 1961-62 there were 126 normal schools and teachers’ colleges preparing teachers, 
and 28 university faculties of education; together, these institutions expected to graduate 
more than 18,000 teachers at the end of the school year. In this same school year there 
were an estimated 175,000 full-time teachers in the elementary and secondary schools of 
the nation, of whom the majority were between 24 and 45 years of age. Exclusive of 
Quebec province, about 60 p.c. of these teachers were women, of whom more than half 
were married. 

Teachers are generally employed according to a local salary schedule, belong to a 
provincial superannuation scheme and are members of a professional organization. 


Higher Education.—The jurisdiction of provincial departments of education em- 
braces only the elementary and secondary levels, which provide for the education of youths 
up to age 17 or 18. At these levels public education is free in the sense that the costs are 
met out of general taxation. The extension of general education beyond the secondary 
to the college or university level is referred to as “higher’”’ education, at which point the 
student is offered a wide diversity of courses in the arts, sciences, humanities and profes- 
sions. The organization as well as the financing of higher education is noticeably different 
from that of elementary and secondary education. 


Canadian universities are English-language, French-language or bilingual. The 
French-language institutions are mostly church-related and have been patterned after 
those of some European countries. Until recently, they stressed the classics as preparation 
for the professions but they are changing and an increasing emphasis is being placed on 
pure and applied science. The older English-language universities stemmed from a variety 
of needs and desires on the part of the provincial governments, churches, and settlers from 
England, Scotland and elsewhere who also wished to establish institutions similar to those 
with which they were familiar. 


In Eastern Canada, institutions of higher learning have tended to develop at different 
periods in response to these needs. The result is that a variety of small and middle-size 
degree-granting colleges and universities exist today. Thisis especially true in the Maritime 
Provinces. In Western Canada, on the other hand, the policy has been to establish one 
large provincial university with sole degree-granting powers within the province. Whether 
this policy of one degree-granting institution for the province will suffice in the face of 
the increasing demand for higher education is a matter of speculation. There is already 
some pressure in British Columbia for the establishment of a second university with 
degree-conferring powers. In Alberta and Saskatchewan branch campuses of the provincial 
universities are in operation, and legislation for the establishment of junior colleges has 
been passed in British Columbia and Alberta. 
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The increasing enrolment, resulting partly from an increase in the university-age 
population and partly from the higher proportion of young persons seeking university 
training, has resulted in an unprecedented expansion of facilities as well as in an extension 
of colleges into universities and in the establishment of new institutions. Most of the 
universities have conducted financial campaigns for expansion at some time during the 
past ten years and indications are that many more such campaigns must be undertaken in 
the near future. Despite expansion and modernization, there are still some old and crowded 
buildings in use which contrast sharply with the new well-planned, roomy, permanent 
structures on spacious campuses. All Canadian universities are expanding, whether they 
are located in the cramped heart of a city, have begun again in suburban areas or were 
fortunate enough to have ample room on their first campus sites. 


The Federal Government operates three military colleges—the Royal Military College 
of Canada, established at Kingston, Ont., in 1876 and authorized to grant degrees in 1959; 
Royal Roads College near Victoria, B.C.; and Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean, the 
French-language military college at St. Jean, Que. (See also Chapter XXV on Defence of 
Canada. ) 


Vocational Education.—The pattern of vocational education and training in Canada 
varies from province to province and there are also variations within provinces. Courses 
listed under the same headings may not be offered at exactly the same level or have the 
same purpose and courses may have the same names in two provinces but may vary in 
content, duration and even in purpose. 

There are basically three types of institutions offering vocational education—trade 
schools, high (or secondary) schools, and technical institutes. The courses at the trade 
level do not usually require high school graduation; the grade level demanded, which 
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varies according to province or trade, ranges from Grade 8 to Grade 11 or even 12. On 
the other hand, enrolment in technical institutes presupposes high school graduation or 
at least high school standing in such relevant subjects as mathematics and the sciences. 


Vocational education is also carried out under a system of apprenticeship training. 
Its main characteristic is the indenture or contract between the apprentice and the em- 
ployer, who is registered with the provincial department of labour concerned. The 
training itself is done mainly on the job with concurrent attendance in classes either during 
the evening or on a full-time basis during the day for periods ranging from three to six 
weeks a year. Training in schools at the trade level is basically a provincial responsibility. 
Thus, most of the trade schools across Canada are provincially operated but some municipal 
school boards operate institutions offering trade training both for students of compulsory 
school age and for those who have left school. 


The Federal Government contributes considerably to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of vocational training facilities, recognizing vocational training as an important 
part of the economic development of the country. The contribution of the Federal 
Government affects practically every phase of publicly sponsored vocational training in 
Canada, although the degree of this contribution varies. Even private vocational schools 
receive federal aid indirectly when fees for some of their students are paid in part by the 
Federal Government. 


The financial involvement of the Federal Government goes back to the 1920’s and 
the 1930’s when the cost of vocational youth training was first shared by the provinces 
and the Federal Government. During World War II and immediately after, the training 
of specialists and veterans was also considered a federal responsibility and therefore the 
Federal Government contributed to its cost. The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act 
of 1942, together with specific agreements signed by most of the provinces, established 
federal contributions toward vocational training, for both capital and operational expend- 
iture. That Act was replaced in December 1960 by the Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act (SC 1960-61, c. 6), the objectives of which are to provide assistance for the 
training of Canada’s labour force, to develop skilled manpower from domestic sources to 
meet future requirements, to reduce the number of unemployed persons by providing 
them with a skill required to gain and progress in employment, and to develop manpower 
efficiently. 


The new Act contains fundamental changes in the basic policy of federal financial 
assistance. Of perhaps greatest immediate impact is the provision that the Federal Govern- 
ment will contribute 75 p.c. of the total amount expended by a province on the building 
and equipping of vocational training facilities up to Mar. 31, 1963. The Federal Govern- 
ment will contribute 50 p.c. of a provincial government’s cost of technical, trade or occupa- 
tional training for all persons who have left the regular school system, without the limit 
of a quota allotment based on population or any other factor; will contribute 50 p.c. of 
the cost of training technicians; will pay 50 p.c. of the cost of training vocational teachers, 
supervisors and administrators; and will share the expenditure for financial assistance to 
students in the technological training programs. The new legislation also carries forward 
a number of the provisions of the former Act, such as those authorizing federal payment of 
75 p.c. of the cost of the program for training unemployed and 50 p.c. of the cost of the 
training of physically disabled persons and apprentices in classes. The importance of 
the 1960 legislation becomes apparent from the fact that the Federal Government plans 
to spend an estimated $75,000,000 on its implementation during the year ended Mar. 31, 
1962. 


Financing Education.—During 1958, $1,234,245,000 (nearly 5 p.c. of total personal 
income) was spent on formal education and vocational training in Canada. This amount 
represented close to 13 p.c. of all government revenue—municipal, provincial and federal; 
the provinces provided 48 p.c. of such expenditure, the municipalities 43 p.c. and the 
Federal Government 9 p.c. 
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TOTAL EXPENDITURE ON EACH PUPIL 
IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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The Federal Government finances the education of Indians, Eskimos and the children 
of members of the Armed Services. It also makes grants to universities through the 
Canadian Universities Foundation; these are allocated to the provinces on a per capita 
basis and then distributed among the universities of each province according to full-time 
enrolment. Scholarships and grants in aid of research are awarded to universities and 
individuals by the National Research Council, the Defence Research Board, the Canada 
Council, and other Federal Government departments. The Federal Government is also 
playing an increasingly important role in the financing of vocational education, paying 
matching grants to the provinces in respect of their programs and 75 p.c. of the expenditures 
for buildings and equipment. 


The provincial governments make grants to all publicly controlled school boards. 
The bases of these grants, which account for from 30 p.c. of total school board revenue 
in Quebec to 86 p.c. in Newfoundland, vary from province to province. Some attempt at 
equalization is made by all provincial governments so that poorer boards receive a higher 
proportion of their costs from grants than do wealthy boards. In some provinces, such 
as Alberta and Nova Scotia, this is achieved through a foundation program which ensures 
that every board can provide the required minimum standard of education while levying 
the same tax rate. Most of the other provinces pay grants based on equalization formulas, 
sometimes in addition to flat grants and incentive grants, but in Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island some measure of equalization is achieved by the province paying a high 
proportion of the teachers’ salaries. The provincial departments of education provide a 
number of services to school boards, operate teacher-training schools, technical and trade 
schools and special schools for the blind and deaf, and either operate or make grants to 
provincial universities. 
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In all provinces except Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, municipal govern- 
ments are responsible for raising, by taxes on real property, the money required by the 
school boards over and above provincial grants. In Prince Edward Island, the school 
boards levy and collect the school tax as there is no other form of municipal government 
outside Charlottetown and Summerside. In Newfoundland, local taxation for schoo] pur- 
poses was introduced in 1955 when two communities took advantage of permissive legis- 
lation to form School Tax Authorities; a third was authorized in 1961 and a fourth is in 
the process of formation. These Authorities levy a tax on real property and a poll tax. 
Elsewhere in the province, funds are raised by the board through fees, social activities, 
donations in kind and assistance from the religious denominations. 


Private schools account for only 4 p.c. of expenditure on elementary and secondary 
education and their chief sources of revenue are student fees, endowments and gifts from 
religious organizations or other sponsoring bodies. Universities and colleges receive about 
38 p.c. of their current revenue from provincial governments, 21 p.c. from the Federal 
Government, 27 p.c. from student fees and the remaining 14 p.c. from a variety of sources 
including endowments and gifts. 


Adult Education.—Adult education activities in Canada include organized classes 
and courses in academic, cultural and technical subjects and such activities as public 
lectures, documentary film showings, exhibits and performances of various kinds. These 
are carried on by universities and colleges, government departments and agencies, public 
libraries and private institutions, organizations and establishments. 


Provincial departments of education, health, agriculture, cultural affairs and others 
operate courses directly or give assistance to sponsors, such as municipal boards of edu- 
cation. The Federal Government operates classes and courses for special groups such as 
Indians, residents of the Northwest Territories, inmates of federal penitentiaries, members 
of the Armed Forces and veterans. The Federal Government also provides educational 
and cultural services to the public through the National Museum, the National Gallery, 
the National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


The work of the various agencies in the adult education field is co-ordinated through 
membership in such national associations as the Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
Institut canadien d’éducation des adultes, the Canadian Education Association, the 
Canadian Association of Directors of Extension and Summer Schools, la Fédération des 
colléges classiques and the Canadian Library Association. 


Research in Education.—The many types of research now under way in the field 
of education are expanding in scope and increasing in variety of method, and involve 
large numbers of personnel. Historic and other studies, surveys, projects in applied 
research including action research, and a limited amount of basic or pure research are 
among the current projects. Most of the pure research is conducted in the universities 
by individuals or teams of professors and graduate students and the same personne] may 
conduct applied research. Applied research is also conducted by such organizations as 
the Canadian Education Association, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, the Education 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, l’Association canadienne des Educateurs 
de Langue frangaise, the Industrial Foundation on Education, the Canadian Universities 
Foundation, etc. In addition, certain departments of education and city school boards 
have research officers who, for the most part, conduct research into curricula examinations, 
promotion policies, use of visual aids, and related problems. 


One of the most promising portents for the future of research in education is the 
formation of provincial or regional councils to provide co-ordination of effort, to ensure 
professional advice, to publicize research findings, and to encourage research into imminent 
problems. Three such councils are well organized and publish journals. Several national 
bodies interested in research in education collaborated to form, in 1961, the Canadian 
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Council for Research in Education as an outgrowth of the earlier National Advisory 
Committee on Educational Research. This Council provides liaison among its constituent 
bodies and its objectives are to initiate, encourage and develop research in education, to 
publish a national journal and to act as a clearing-house for the dissemination of in- 
formation about research activities in this field. 


A number of longitudinal studies covering secondary pupils in one or several provinces 
are assessing the utilization of student resources related to university graduation. Other 
extensive studies have been related or are related to school administration, visual aids 
and school finance. In addition, a limited amount of institutional research is being under- 
taken by several universities. 


During the past decade there have been several provincial Royal Commissions ap- 
pointed to inquire into education as a whole or into some phase of it. Many of these 
have made use of research techniques as well as submissions received from interested 
bodies and individuals. One field of education which is currently the subject of considerable 
investigation and research is that of programmed learning, that is, the use of teaching 
machines or similar mechanical, electrical or electronic devices to assist the learning process. 
One session of the 1961 Conference of the Canadian Education Association was devoted 
to programmed learning and later in the year the Canadian Teachers’ Federation held a 
three-day seminar on the same subject. The Canadian Association for Adult Education 
held a similar seminar early in 1962. 


In June 1961, an invitational meeting of persons engaged in or interested in research 
in education was held at Macdonald College, sponsored jointly by the Canadian Education 
Association and the Canadian Council for Research in Education. Papers presented 
formed the basis for a booklet published later under the auspices of the Canadian Conference 
on Education. The second meeting of the Canadian Conference on Education was held 
in Montreal in March 1962. This Conference touched on all aspects of the educational 
scene and embraced both professional and lay organizations. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Schools, Universities and Colleges 


Elementary and secondary schools may be conveniently classified as publicly con- 
trolled, privately controlled, and federal. Municipal and provincial schools, most numerous 
by far, include elementary and high schools, vocational institutes, trade schools, teacher- 
training colleges, and schools for the blind and deaf, and provide as well for correspondence 
courses. Private schools may be academic, business or othef vocational schools, or corre- 
spondence schools. Federal schools refer to schools for Indians, schools for residents of the 
Northwest Territories, and overseas schools for children of members of the Armed Forces 
or for Armed Forces personnel. Higher education is attained at universities and colleges, 
which may be provincial institutions, church institutions, independent, or federal military 
colleges. Continuing or adult education takes a variety of forms and reaches all levels 
from the basic English courses provided for newly arrived immigrants to courses leading 
to a university degree. Most organized classes for adults function under the auspices of 
universities, colleges, local school boards, churches and other community organizations. 


Table 1 shows the number of schools, teachers and pupils for all types of education 
institutions, classified by province, for the academic year 1960-61. In all types of schools 
the number of pupils has been increasing. The increase was first noticed at the elementary 
level some six years after the birth rate began to rise during the war years. About eight 
years later the children born during the War were entering high school and four years later 
they began entering university. The number of teachers is rather closely related to the 
number of students although the trend is toward larger classes. On the other hand, the 
number of schools has remained fairly constant, the increase caused by the construction 
of new and larger schools in urban areas being counterbalanced by the closing of many 
one-room rural schools. 
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STUDENT RETENTION FROM SECONDARY SCHOOL TO UNIVERSITY 
(100 = GRADE I! ENROLMENT) 
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YEAR OF YEAR OF OF JUNIOR OF SENIOR UNIVERSITY WITH FIRST 

ELEMENTARY SECONDARY LEAVING LEAVING DEGREE 
SCHOOL SCHOOL 


1.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for All Types of Education Institutions, 
by Province, School Year 1960-61 


Item | Nfld. | PEL N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


No No No No. No No 
Elementary and Secondary 
Education— 
Public and Separate— 
GROOMS. Haeraaue ky Uh uig delete 1, 253 449 1,344 1,372 7,268 7,483 
‘Teachers. :-t.a. aches apna ne ne’ 4,317 969 6,664 5, 866 45,694 47, 838 
DUG: Arid... Seen a <a eraaarech 128,917 24,537 179,395 152,289 | 1,097,948 | 1,389,163 
Overseas (DND)— 
DONGOIR. ss sec1/s cade wae eob td vos pis a < 
PV ORONETS Jia st aisthe cdanooactnits = a Acs od ue 
Pups Ji bs.s dbaker. dawned a a a are axe oa 
Indian— 
Schools — 1 8 9 18 125 
Teachers — 2 33 23 103 275 
PADS TC Oss. coe Tecan coer -= 37 773 618 2,353 7,483 
Blind— 
chal tat Os ee re See _ _ 1 — 3 1 
TERCUCIS See tee core tice ere k — — 18 — 40 30 
Pupils (home province)......... 33 4 56 35 277 167 
Deaf— 
BGNGOIS: «ent cee eran ter eat _ — 1 — 4 1 
Teachers is. cs seaee ae _ oa 23 —_— 97 73 
Pupils (home province)......... 62 3 106 66 706 §28 
Private— 
Scholars), 2hi85. 0065 sate «tee 2 5 24 13 730 130 
Weachors\<.. |. t.00 aka deaah one eae 2 35 279 153 4,868 1,584 
PUpUus tien cccaues serena 2 692 6,345 2,369 91,256 26,175 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 302. 
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i1.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for All Types of Education Institutions, 
by Province, School Year 1960-61—continued 


Item Nfid. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. ’ Que. Ont. 
No. No. No. No No No 
Higher Education— 
WVISGILUUIONS: oa a cpdercsdesiee sQ te ces 3 2 16 10 212 65 
Students (full-time university 
PEAUS Meise ee dys css eee sss 1,240 570 5, 820 4,070 38,000 32,100 
Teacher-Training— 
Teachers’ Colleges— 
MNShrtUtIONSd oversee. be BRS ons ss _ 1 1 1 111 10 
PBA CHET eh iomciarre SSR BEE sivas’ _ 2 17 31 1,351 238 
UUGON tsk tors of ca Sais ‘damit eee _— 75 503 521 9,225 6,730 
Faculties of Education— 
ACU TOs seated: Masih sits’ sheietse 1 1 5 3 i? 2 
PE CACDONS tert eta eeas ss rs os eens 10 1 13 9 54 48 
PHU ON TS? 45 scone.) SR lewis « 680 41 360 201 2,731 806 
Vocational Education— 
Pupils— 
Trade courses (pre-employment) 938 122 913 693 7,985 998 
Trade courses (apprentices)‘..... 1,006 _— 539 1,123 5 2,780 
Vocational high school courses. . 400 130 1,215 5,022 23,542 59,394 
Post-secondary courses.......... — _— 30 61 5,106 3,082 
Private business schools........ _— 6 575 611 6, 7007 5,645 
Adult Education (part-time 
enrolment)— 
Universities and provincial govern- 
ments (1959-60).............000- 5, 267 583 14,124 13, 273 141,345 199, 832 
Yukon 
Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T. 
Elementary and Secondary No No No. No No No 
Education— 
Public and Separate— 
Schoolshccwocen,ccstewe dean eee 1,548 2,352 1,205 1,258 72 25,604 
RGAG HOT ies chucversy etn eka eaeoebe ana 7,460 8,638 11,762 11,868 331 151, 407 
RUD IISE ters qessatens apvae o's avatar aepneorecers 189,573 208,679 294,435 321,312 6,877 || 3,998,125 
Overseas (DND)— 
BChOO Sentilles desseineyssog es eeet Sed a0 one aEe eas 21 
EP CAGCHOTS i tiiyefe «sini OR Poise eek aor ane oe nha re 379 
PDUs a acs tie ot coches Pee oss sae ee see eve 7,274 
Indian—! 
Schools fais ....4. casi te oe eee 87 82 51 82 1 464 
EL GACHELS ccs crciate ae petites eteeiinsisia 6 211 223 202 223 11 1,306 
Pupils cans ose ge teetios Edie erii stats 5, 632 4,961 4,650 5,988 148 32,643 
Blind— 
SCIOOISSA. 5:6; c/a nha Seae a o's nish oleae _ _ _ 1 — 6 
AGACHETS. cc's so coer « sie tre - _ _ 10 —_ 98 
Pupils (home province)......... 19 25 21 75 2 714 
Deaf— 
Schoolstg.8o. 1 seeene «debra. 6 1 1 1 1 —_ 10 
BR OA CHOTA -cuntescisutandieteeioscxasocaateneteen 6 22 21 21 — 263 
Pupils (home province)......... 99 94 124 186 6 1,980 
Private— 
Schools. fonie.c: bs thstas veces abies sss 50 33 43 86 — 1,114 
Teachers? cc5s <b. hehe.> wsabidetess 430 273 304 817 - 8,743 
ADIIS's Sieh tein te tree vom notte 10,379 4,734 6,121 19,733 —_ 167, 804 
Higher Education— 
Pnstitubions! 04) . ot ake «> fates 10 17 il 8 —_ 354 
Students (full-time university 
ACO): Bort. bo noscl «« lees 6,360 5,630 7,140 13,070 — 114,000 
Teacher-Training— 
Teachers’ Colleges— 
PAS UTE bIOHAs. o.5 ae eosvaceleounisletatscateus 1 2 _ _ — 127 
PE GAGHOYS), Bhs x's > cuitosiele. «> stents a 22 36 _ _ _ 1,697 
SS GLACE ora ic since sccceloine ciniacnotste siege a 578 975 _ _ _ 18,607 
Faculties of Education— 
RCL bIGS? oe cars /arctetas arcerestelerna res 2 2 2 2 —_ 27 
PPCACHETS fe + ok GaNe. clei os oe SHS 0 12 14 63 83 —_ 307 
BMIGON (82s cjes..n seta ativan sane sta 211 903 2,084 2,736 ~ 10,753 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 302. 
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1.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for All Types of Education Institutions, by Province, 
School Year 1960-61—concluded 


Yukon 
Item Man. Sask. Alta. Be, and Canada 
N.W.T. 
No No No No. No No 
Vocational Education— 
Pupils— 
Trade courses (pre-employment) 1,427 401 705 3,513 325 18,020 
Trade courses (apprentices)4..... 1,041 1,049 3,697 2,623 — 13, 858 
Vocational high school courses. . Re 4,543 10,990 7,940 25 115,479 
Post-secondary courses.......... _ 105 911 146 — 9,441 
Private business schools......... 826 883 1,551 2,359 — 19, 1507 
Adult Education (part-time 
enrolment )— 
Universities and provincial govern- 
ments (20659"60), |. .2 52... eee eaten 42,786 39,341 50,171 77,541 — 664, 0468 
1 Day, residential and hospital schools administered by the Federal Government. 2One school reported; 
data included with Nova Scotia. 3 Also included with ‘‘Higher Education’’. 4 Includes indentured 
apprentices taking full-time, part-time and correspondence courses. 5 Included under ‘‘Trade courses (pre- 
employment)”’. ® Included with Nova Scotia. 7 Estimate. 8 Includes enrolment in courses 


sponsored by public libraries, business colleges, teacher-training institutions, and Federal Government departments 
not distributed by province. 


An attempt has been made to tabulate total expenditure on education, including 
formal education at all levels, vocational training of all types and also expenditure on 
cultural activities related to education such as adult night classes, fine arts and handicraft 
courses, and libraries, museums and art galleries. Such expenditure for the year 1958 is 
presented in Table 2, classified by source. Details of income of school boards for publicly 
controlled elementary and secondary schools for the years 1956-58 are given at p. 307 and 
financial statistics for universities and colleges at pp. 311-312. 


2.—Total Expenditure on Formal Education, Vocational Training and Related Cultural 
Activities, by Source of Funds, 1958 


Pro- 
eee Federal Total 
* Local vincial Other 
Type of Education : Govern- Fees Expend- 
Taxation ede wt ae Sources oe 


$’000 $’000 37000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Formal Education— 
Elementary and Secondary— 


Public¢ Schools, 2. s.4+i00% 0's «2 i Pee taaoor 495,720 | 403,413 15,556 5,098 LaATz 933, 904 
Handicapped outside the public schools...... 555 5,985 ae ae 254 6,794 
Government correspondence schools......... a 1,392 38 536 ee 1,966 
FBTORDE BCROOUS..... Fo ane catalee eet s tio<bams « we 645 cee Br 645 
Indian and Eskimo education............... ena ope 29,5702 id aoe 29,570 
PTLvaite SODOOIS. ce Fetem Ootee ese es cpa nee Sc0 31,868 8,036 39,904 
Totals, Elementary and Secondary...... 496, 275 411,435 45,164 37,502 22,407 || 1,012, 783 
Teacher-training outside universities........... LA 11,2384 15 338 131 11,718 
Higher Education— 
Universities and Colleges— 
Current operating expenditures............ 348 41,286 26,2773) 33,546 12,340 118,797 
Plant expenditures from current funds..... 33 27,777 3,625 eae aii 31, 435 
Research in universities............-...005 cits 974 9,253 aan 4,384 14,611 
ID BTEGOCOUBRER S20 chen cities yswscnctent pe asa 4,362 A: “4 4,362 
MED GINTSUIDS, knee nn rare Sey eG eaide nee eee re 1,938 2,203 wide 11 4,152 
i finan Sete ete amie ia ae tea sabia vs al ak 46 345 ie ad 391 
Totals, Higher Education............... 381 72,021 46, 065 33, 546 16,735 168,748 
Undistributable expenditure................... bits ane 291 Rc tea 291 
Totals, Formal Education............. 496,656 | 494,690 91,535 71,386 39,273 || 1,193,540 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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2.—Total Expenditure on Formal Education, Vocational Training and Related Cultural 
Activities, by Source of Funds, 1958—concluded 


Pro- : 
; Tosa vincial | Federal Other Total 
Type of Education Sere Govern- | Govern- Fees Expend- 

Taxation ments! ment Sources iture 

Vocational Training— $’000 $000 $7000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Institutes of technology..................0005: na 11,506 1,795 1,044 179 14,524 
COR CENLTAIDING = NAMES fea aees-saine sata hers esos ae ee 10, 851 1,014 600 439 12,904 
Apprenticeship! Messe. See TO LR nos 2,377 1,699 47 82 4,205 
Training of unemployed.............000eeee005 aes 539 455 aa 3 997 
a Traming of handicapped... .:c2<cavewers oo scces « eee 429 338 a Ase 767 
Training of health and welfare personnel....... =e 768 2,051 a 13 2, 832 
Training of inmates of reform institutions...... 280 372 261 coe oes 633 
Training of Indians and Eskimos.............. are aes 564 els wee 564 
Other public expenditures on vocational training oes 388 291 6 4 689 
Private business colleges................00000. es te, Beis 3,489 aa 3,489 
Totals, Vocational Training............ a 27,230 8, 468 5,186 7120 41,604 

Cultural Activities -— 

Adult education, including night schools....... 5 1,613 389 1 nee 2,003 
TOTS Rc be paw act tc eater Pe Det gtn ao9 P e ae Pa 1,801 1,047 53 “it 2,901 
aCe SOVAL UGG. oe ie taia ech ahiiere.< a aigiatte Porstatonde ae 212 Be es oat 212 
BD LAries |... HOPI INTs ROI 6 ser dpere anaes 10, 458 2,851 542 45 1, 242 15, 138 
Museums, archives and art galleries........... ee 1,811 6, 137 ‘és 5 7,953 
National Film Board productions............. an By, 569 oe aoe 569 
Cultural societies—grants.................000ee Sie 105 15 Ene er 120 
UNESCOserant ee IM dade dee wees ae sds 365 ag fe 365 
Totals, Cultural Activities............. 10, 458 8,393 9,064 99 1,247 29,261 
1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Includes fees paid by Federal Government for Indians 
and Eskimos in public and private schools for the blind and deaf and for correspondence courses. 3 Includes 
$7,295,000 held in trust for Quebec universities. 4 Limited to reported expenditure of public funds. 


5 Included in ‘“‘Elementary and Secondary—Public schools’’. 


PROPORTIONS OF MUNICIPAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 


REVENUES EXPENDED ON EDUCATION IN 1960 
(ESTIMATED ) 
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Subsection 1.—Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Control.—Direct control and operation of public schools is by school boards, which 
operate under school laws and regulations, and the members of which are elected or ap- 
pointed usually for terms of two or three years. As stated on p. 292, through amalgama- 
tions and consolidations, schools are now operated by boards of larger units, local boards 
within larger units, independent boards for rural schools, towns or cities, and some by 
official trustees appointed by the province in lieu of a board. As their designations imply, 
private schools and federal schools are administered by private organizations and federal 
authorities, respectively. 


Table 3 gives the number of active public school boards in each province in the school 
year ended in 1961 and indicates the type of board, the number of official trustees and the 
number of board members elected or appointed to these boards. 


3.—Active School Boards and School Trustees, by Province, School Year 1960-61 


School Boards Composed 
Local Tide: of Trustees who are— 
Province Ferree | PREIS pendent] ‘Total [pgs eee ere ia 
or District Unite Larger Local Boards All Appointed All Trustees 
Units Boards Elected Some_ |Appointed 
Elected 

No No No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland............. 313 — — 313 — — 313 3, 067 
Prince Edward Island..... is — 473 480 — 9 471 1,514 
Noms Seotinecueus dashes 35 1,339 42 1,416 1,339 — 77 4,550 
New Brunswick........... 12 507 77 9 6 28 i 2,452 

Quebec— 

Roman Catholic......... 9 70 1,412 1,491 1,489 _ 2 7,487 
Protestant... 2. sisackashes 10 70 156 236 234 — 1,033 
BALI, Goce e ccs cl see's ccm 836 11! 3,229 4,076 3,735 52 289 17,150 
| PSE PES of Soe eer 62 38 1,400 1,500 1,500 _ _ 4,940 
Saskatchewan............. 57 4,765 318 5,140 5, 140 a -- 15,943 
PEMPOCEES4... coo cv cea oe eves adn 59 -- 182 241 221 20 — 914 
British Columbia’......... 82 — 5 87 87 _ _ 560 
Mackenzie District........ _ _ 3 3 3 _ _ 9 
Witals ss oes gua 1,482 6,800 7,297 15,579 14,316 109 1,154 59,619 
1 Boards of Education, members of Toronto Metropolitan Board. 2 Ten school districts are under an 

official trustee or trustees. 3In addition, five school districts are under an official trustee or trustees. 


Enrolment.—Total enrolment in publicly controlled day schools increased from 
1,092,633 in the school year ending in 1901 to 2,264,106 in 1931, but dropped during the 
1930’s and the early 1940’s, when the birth rate was low, to 2,060,718 in 1944. After 1944 
it rose slowly for some years and then at an accelerated rate to reach 3,993,125 in the 
school year ended in 1961. From 1954 to 1961, enrolment advanced by 1,129,000 for the 
country as a whole although the increase varied from province to province, ranging from 
21 p.c. for Prince Edward Island to 49 p.c. for Ontario and 53 p.c. for British Columbia. 


Enrolment in private schools accounted for 4 p.c. of the total enrolment at the 
elementary and secondary levels. The number of private school pupils, reported at 103,000 
in 1950-51, increased to almost 168,000 in 1960-61, although about 20,000 of this latter 
figure resulted from a more inclusive accounting in recent years of all types of private 
schools in Quebec. 


Table 4 shows enrolment of all elementary and secondary pupils in the provinces and 
territories and in Department of National Defence schools overseas, and classifies them 
by grade. Private schools and schools for Indian and Eskimo children are included in 
these figures. 
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4.—Enrolment in Publicly Controlled and Private Schools, by Grade, 
School Year 1960-61 


New- Nova New . 
Grade foundland! ahh oe Scotia! | Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
an 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Kindergarten 4,943 194 18, 023 91 11,922 94,465 
Grade 1 15, 892 2,926 18,169 18,122 142,381 154,039 
Grade 2 14, 226 2,627 17, 983 16,612 136, 047 141,599 
Grade 3 14,112 2,519 17,470 16,576 138, 154 133,276 
Grade 4 13, 624 2,480 17,352 16,198 135, 232 122,030 
Grade 5 13,153 2,586 17,025 16,255 129, 814 120, 418 
Grade 6 12,134 2,488 17, 263 15,540 123, 126 118,010 
Grade 7 11, 488 2,451 17,212 15, 229 109,721 116,643 
Grade 8 10, 058 2,343 14,709 12,910 93, 262 109,576 
Grade 9 9,147 1,733 11,457 10,070 75, 847 103, 256 
Grade 10 5,772 1,474 8,801 7,142 50, 608 75, 022 
Grade 11 3,772 730 6,577 5,496 34,943 53,429 
Grade 12 162 656 3,329 4,114 5, 693 43,582 
Grade 13 — _ 118 114 407 20,640 
PAGIXIIIATY foes. pints cos ces steer ese see — 31 694 271 4,009 11, 853 
MOPCCIAL oaks chee be ni sb cet s vesias 434 28 331 536 391 4,983 
POtals Oe le es eee wes 128,917 25,266 186,513 155,276 | 1,191,557 1,422,821 
sy Yukon DND 
Grade Manitoba cele Alberta co. Age and Schools Canada 
oeeves otumbia | N.W.T.2 | Overseas 
No No No No. No No No 
Kindergarten. . 6,266 3, 238 618 4,511 460 919 145, 650 
Grade 1........ A 23,070 24,757 35,595 38, 649 1,537 922 476,059 
Grade 2! ay! seer. a4 21,120 22,604 32,680 35, 490 1,055 839 442, 882 
Graded cade sos sche ca: 20,712 22,036 31,332 33,977 880 777 431, 821 
Grades thca snc oes 19,605 20, 428 29,011 31,786 669 645 409, 060 
Grade a. othe. kes. eae 18,954 20,004 27,873 30,949 560 558 398, 149 
Grade'6sss)..5. da. o268s 18,317 19,238 26,750 30,585 429 582 384, 562 
Grade, cdc dts Rie ccses 18,405 19,430 26,951 31,240 364 616 369, 750 
Grade Sate a shee tiss 17,078 17, 804 25,548 30, 007 355 475 334, 125 
Gradei9.. sR. ees ees 15,014 16,076 22,232 25, 432 235 380 290, 879 
Grade 10) 3). on. d4.<<.5% 11,028 12,463 16,661 20,576 174 227 209, 958 
Grado 11. hictuste ce... 9,839 10, 086 14,751 17,165 119 163 157,070 
Gradel7 Ae taal es. 5, 053 8,565 15,100 13,609 96 100 100, 059 
TAU LO en eens esses 2 _ 9 1,465 _ 65 22, 880 
AUSIATY, 5 deisiapseiwe'stersies 1,070 1,105 35 1,434 92 _ 20,594 
Specialan. sa su ale cess 41 440 _ 158 _ 6 7,348 
Totals......... 205, 584 218,374 305, 206 347, 033 7, 0253 1,274 4,200, 846 
1 Enrolment of the only private school reported for Newfoundland included with Nova Scotia. 2 Includes 
Ungava District of Quebec. 3 Total for the Yukon 2,755 pupils. 


Teaching Staffs.—Between the school years ended in 1941 and 1961 the number of 
teachers in the publicly controlled schools of the ten provinces increased 105 p.c. from 
77,723 to 159,282. The number of men teachers increased 131 p.c. and the number of 
women 103 p.c. 


In 1961, in the nine provinces outside of Quebec, 78.5 p.c. of the teachers had at 
least senior matriculation and one year of teacher training, and an additional 11.3 p.c. 
had one year less schooling. Median experience in the eight provinces outside of Quebec 
and Ontario has slowly increased from 7.0 years in 1941 to 8.5 years in 1961, despite the 
large number of new teachers each year. Many of these have been recruited by the cities, 
where the median experience has declined from a high of 16.7 years in 1946 to 13.4 in 
1954 and 9.6 years in 1961. 

Between 1941 and 1961 the median salaries of all teachers in the nine provinces other 
than Quebec increased by 382 p.c. from $881 to $4,247, while that for teachers in one- 
room schools increased by 329 p.c. from $704 to $3,021. The annual rate of increase 
has naturally fluctuated considerably during that period, ranging from 1.8 p.c. in 1941 
to 16.8 p.c. in 1948. The increase in 1961 over 1960 was 4.7 p.c. as compared with 7,9 
p.c. for 1960 over 1959. 
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5.—Teachers and Principals in Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, School Year 1960-61 


. Median Median Fully University 
Province Number Salary | Experience | Qualified! | Graduates 
TEACHING ELEMENTARY GRADES? 

$ yrs. p.c p.c 
INewicundlands!. 404... .cskaece ceeeiccs oe ebune M. 1,089 1,636 2.1 19.6 6.6 
F. 2,454 2,196 3.4 11.9 2.4 
Prines Mdward Hatand «..2. sae atehs cove dade dele M. 75 2; 382 4.2 21.3 9.3 
F. 737 2,222 6.3 9.2 Leh 
IND watco bin au. cite «sata eeetes «hia ca wate Saat M. 452 3,218 5.7 78.5 35.2 
Be 4,561 2,629 10.1 61.2 9.4 
INA SrunS WIG. ..0 cna s abet cheese ania date M. 449 2,790 3.2 41.9 22.0 
F. 3, 871 2,431 8.0 25.1 2.8 

SULT e LS, 2 Seer Eo” oe Se ee AA a ds 
RRALICZ. < ,,aotaivas oc atiet canna een as css M. 8,346 4,576 6.2 88.9 21.5 
F. 28,295 3,690 hon 82.3 5.2 
WaIGODS coches « o.0.0-<.stiltitte rs «ica ttoatttie so M 967 3,583 5.1 73.1 18.0 
F 3, 483 3,548 7.5 78.9 6.4 
Saskatohowsaiort 700.3). «+ SULA aca Stade M 1,579 4,033 6.4 96.3 9.4 
F 5,045 3,885 8.2 95.5 2.4 
Alberta... Asis Shoe es <c4-x10 eee aecnnte eaten oe M 1,288 4,912 8.0 88.7 32.8 
F 6,561 4,266 9.1 83.8 6.7 
British Colnmbiasses2. .s'0 8s Bstesdeeee cece M 2,124 5,385 6.6 90.4 33.6 
F 5,243 4,751 7.6 86.2 10.7 

TEACHING SECONDARY GRADES? 

$ yrs. p.c. p.c. 
PS OW AORN GIES Sie: sivas cob epiaee'sss.0 wa Salm ee enn M. 503 4,114 8.9 44.5 48.5 
F. 271 3,721 12.3 31.4 32.1 
Prigoe Vial Ward ASIA. coc aeiiciss ¢'aa/aimeiee vee « M. 70 3,749 6.9 28.6 44.2 
F. 87 2,752 13.8 21.8 27.6 
PN SORE wees ows sc ke aoa eek noob sca any M. 806 4,583 8.7 78.5 68.7 
F. 845 3,963 12.1 61-3 52.7 
I Gr ESP OSOV IRE chase o cle pdin's b =,<cle A WORE bt oe M. 799 4,480 6.6 51.8 48.3 
F. 694 3,612 11.0 35.2 32.1 

(ELT COIR Aan SR A nn See .5 * Pi es 
MOTIOATIO i. dee oters Sies.c bci.9 dete ates va eae ees aise M. 7, 452 7,298 8.8 76.1 86.1 
Lye 3,745 6,597 6.8 79.5 91.7 
WWANIGODA. cnt dtaccs cc tecc tee te eect ee M. 1,167 5, 468 8.9 61.2 65.6 
F. 762 5,004 10.8 57.6 62.1 
Saskatetiowan tiie whet tite, bods Beth ben M. 1,361 6,337 12.2 62.4 60.7 
F. 653 5,105 12.5 52.2 53.9 
Alberta cA Ra ie ees ck ac ede « PRUE M. 2,366 6,691 11.4 63.6 69.4 
F, 1,547 5,149 12.0 45.1 48.5 
British Gormmpla lcs tcc et tos ts ete tee M. 3,022 7,057 10.0 85.4 (alee 
F. 1,479 6,143 10.9 70.3 64.5 


1 Fully qualified at the elementary level are teachers with junior matriculation and two or more years, or 
senior matriculation and one or more years of professional training. At the secondary level they are teachers with 
junior matriculation and four or more years, or senior matriculation and three or more years of schooling, of which 
one year was professional training. ? Comprises teachers and principals instructing or supervising kinder- 
garten and elementary grades only, and those instructing or supervising both elementary and secondary grades in 
rural schools with five or fewer classes. Teachers and principals in Ontario are classified as elementary according 
to the provincial Report of the Minister, 1960. § Comprises teachers and principals instructing or supervising 
secondary grades only, and those instructing or supervising both elementary and secondary grades in urban centres 
and in rural schools with six or more classes. Teachers and principals in Ontario are classified as secondary according 
to the provincial Report of the Minister, 1960. 


Financial Support.—Table 6 shows the sources of income of boards operating 
publicly controlled elementary and secondary schools for the years 1956-58. Their income 
is derived almost entirely from local taxation and provincial grants. Newfoundland is 
exceptional in that fees and income from other sources account for nearly 13 p.c. of the 
‘total income. Prior to 1961, fees were charged by Quebec school boards but school 
corporations are now required to provide elementary and secondary education free of 
charge. Under the new legislation, parents who send their children to private schools 
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are reimbursed for at least part of the fees charged. In other provinces, elementary and 
secondary education in the public school system is normally provided without direct 
charges on the parents. 


Usually, school boards requisition the local municipalities for the sums needed to 
balance their budgets, taking into account provincial grants and other income. The 
municipal governments levy taxes on land and buildings and, in some cases, on improve- 
ments, personal property and business income. Several provinces have taken steps to 
equalize real property assessment. 


Provincial grants accounted for 40 p.c. of the total revenue of school boards in 1958, 
ranging from 30 p.c. in Quebec to 86 p.c. in Newfoundland. 


Only four provinces collect figures for debenture indebtedness although it is the usual 
practice in all provinces for boards to finance construction of new schools, at least in part, 
by issuing debentures. Provincial governments help boards to meet capital expenditures 
by grants of a percentage of the cost of new buildings, by grants of a fixed amount per 
room built, or by paying grants based on debenture debt charges. Some provinces guar- 
antee debentures issued by the boards and others assist in marketing them. 


6.—Income of School Boards of Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58 
Notre.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of bonds or 
debentures as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local taxation. Figures 
from 1914 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 edition. 


Income from— otal ae 
: nl g urrent ebenture 
Province and Year Fy oS aa Local Other Revenue Indebtedness! 
Gonare Taxation Sources Recorded 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Newiloundland/ssrs. dae ci-b tet maou 1956 7,715, 895 — 2,400,478 10,116,373 
1957 8,935,000 30, 000 2,382,000 11,347, 000 
1958 11,533,000 163, 000 1,682,000 13,378,000 
Prince Edward Island............ 1956 1,077,575 855,740 62,482 1,995,797 
1957 1,174,000 1,000, 000 56, 000 2,230,000 
1958 1,220,000 1,178,000 101, 000 2,499, 000 
Nara COLA aciciss teres velo ssneicinaie ee 1956 10,748,523 11,383,492 181,550 22,313,565 
1957 12,300,000 13,216,000 420,000 25,936, 000 
1958 12,567,000 14,329,000 372,000 27,268,000 
New: Bruns wiCk a... s.s0. cforms ovis «jay 1956 7,074, 623 11,755,598 194,658 19,024,879 
1957 7,712,000 13, 453 , 000 308, 000 21,473,000 
1958 6, 829, 000 14,797,000 612,000 22,238,000 

(OE oye Seater ete Cero ee taTe 1956 41,048,000 93, 878, 000 4,680,155 | 139,606,155 | 206,399,762 


1957 48,659,000 | 106,655,000 5,366,000 | 160,680,000 | 236,492,000 
1958 56,042,000 | 122,191,000 6,176,000 | 184,409,000 | 264,789,000 


ORSON, Jhenc- + eee Mints cs 1956 80,292,926 | 164,295,105 11,913,872 | 256,501,903 
1957 98,182,000 | 188,722,000 9,944,000 | 296,848,000 
1958 | 129,552,000 | 197,656,000 12,412,000 | 339,620,000 


IU UO ss sys t's ow ito ss-gh a Usb elo le el oie 1956 8,928,352 21, 424,949 610, 132 30,963, 433 21,337,183 
1957 10,093, 000 23,472,000 566, 000 34, 131,000 23,529, 467 
1958 13,190,000 24, 400,000 639, 000 38,229, 000 27,144,910 
Saskatchewan... ....0........ 0008 1956 12,993, 200 29,707,169 82,866 42,783,235 19,160,360 
1957 18, 637,000 32,270,000 864,000 51,771,000 23, 855, 158 
1958 20,579, 000 34,613,000 991,000 56,183,000 27,692,949 
PDETEA Tce Ble e St MRS ceca. IME 1956 26,742,290 30,374,780 1,399,565 58,516,635 66, 493,578 


1957 40,594, 000 25,678,000 1,989,000 78,261,000 84,064, 487 
1958 48,810,000 41,092,000 1,887,000 91,789,000 95,579,719 


British Columbia................. 1956 35,570,755 29,794,611 1,793, 462 67, 158, 828 
1957 39, 446, 000 36,766,000 1,699,000 77,911,000 
1958 43,217,000 45,128,000 1,935,000 90, 280, 000 


1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds. 
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Subsection 2.—Universities and Colleges 


Institutions.—At the beginning of the 1960-61 academic year there were in Canada 
354 institutions of higher education offering one or more years of degree-credit courses. 


Table 7 gives their distribution by province. 


Of the total, 304 were under the control of 


religious bodies (264 Catholic), 23 under provincial government control, three under 
Federal Government control, and 24 under private non-denominational control. 


7.—Number of Institutions of Higher Education, by Province, Academic Year 1960-61 


Active 
Degg Granins Ges 
: nstitutions ther 
Province ae Jastitutiods Total 
eology 
Only Other 
Newroundland ....cc¢c.atelmee css tite cree cae eee mee — 1 2 3 
Prive Wa ward Isbin 52 25 as ccenmcames ewe ees inte brrecan _ 1 1 2 
BOO bitic <i sn accueil: Be ok ws cacaciimetemaatee « tacit 1 8 7 16 
ING W? ESET UHAWIGIKG vayc-c cle Cray uetgalmaanis stam tnttm ie ea cae _ 6 4 10 
QUEDOG< 55. deen s sok Oa ea vd hee Oette Mie ee me eee 1 7 204 212 
QOutanio. Se: eben vd’ ova coud. axd Golkket ase tna 8 13 44 65 
Manitohsralianish Saccse gala titans sameutle Haloae opted 2 1 ve 10 
Saskatchewan: ted 20s ois 2icen camara ames) sae 4 1 12 17 
Mi berta ssc ci censxuccestru xt 0a x 00s ORAS ERED NEUSE 1 i 9 11 
ribs) COlIMADRs. 5.1 oa'ew oa ae WARES Bea ae «ete deen 2 1 5 8 
SOURIS oie side c's sap citaean ccc. + ete 19 40 295 354 


Enrolment.—Full-time university-grade enrolment continued at a record high in 


1961-62 with 128,894 such students in attendance. 


Indications are that enrolments may 


well be double the 1961-62 figure in about ten years. Table 8 gives figures on enrolment, 
by province, for the academic years ended 1959-62. 


8.—Full-Time Regular Winter Session University-Grade Enrolment, by Province, 
Academic Years Ended 1959-62 


Nore.—Figures to 1960-61 are for enrolment at Dec. 1 of the academic year indicated and comprise actual graduate 
enrolment reported and estimated figures for total enrolment based on data available from institutions representing 


about 98 p.c. of the total enrolment. 


r 


1960-61 
Graduate 
Total Only? 

No. No. 

1,240 33 
570 ~ 

5, 820 147 
4,070 90 
38, 000 1,981 
32,100 2,599 
6,360 251 
5, 630 210 
7,140 350 
13,070 857 


1961-62 
Total as 
No. No. 
1, 757 17 
683 |  — 
6, 409 172 
4) 533 149 
43,156 | 2,307 
35,871 | 2/903 
6,947 294 
6,329 226 
8/499 471 
14,710 808 


1958-59 1959-60 
Province 
Graduate Graduate 
Total Only! Total Only! 
No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland............. 1,080 21 1,070 21 

Prince Edward Island..... 420 _- 530 — 
NOVA COTS ty cone ae cena 5,000 116 5,300 130 
New Brunswick........... 3,400 64 3,700 87 
UBD OC He... 6 ole He torcicleuaiteie’e 31,000 1,407 33,700 1,599 
RODTATIO Fs <:0 ake ettarerd aOR a: 27,800 2,037 29, 400 2,211 
Manitoba Ssideusis ace neces 5,300 132 5, 850 204 
Saskatchewan............. 4, 480 109 4,860 168 
PRU DOLGAE.,.. fo eeehadtee trek le 5, 350 246 6, 100 294 
British Columbia......... 10,570 418 11,490 520 
Totals2o ac sage oon 94,400 4,550 | 102,000 5,234 


1 All theology enrolment included as undergraduate. 
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Foreign enrolment has risen considerably since the end of World War II, with a 
larger proportion of students from countries other than the United States and Britain 
coming to Canadian institutions, as shown in Table 9. In 1960-61 about one of every 16 
full-time university students in Canada was a resident of a country other than Canada. 
Hong Kong, Trinidad and Britain each accounted for over 500 students while France, 
India and Jamaica contributed from 100 to 800 each. Just over 100 other countries or 
territories were represented in the figures. 


9.—Students from Cther Countries tn Canadian Universities, and Canadian Students in 
Universities in the United States and Britain, Selected Academic Years Ended 1931-61 


Total En- 


é 2 g Canadians 
Total Students with Residence in— rolment snes 
Academic | Full-Time from Studying in— 
eel University = = 5 Other 
nded— Enrolment : ritish ew- ountries ‘ 
in Canada United Britain West found- Other in United Britain 3 
States Tivties lanl Countries Canada! || States? 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. Nowe 
Maes sess 32,926 1,506 333 54 175 236 2,304 1,313 212 
DOA detect se cela 36,319 1,478 41 74 174 289 2,056 1,458 
fiabercmose ce 68, 306 1,758 164 252 so 1,014 3,188 4,528 372 
BODG or Nee os ccs 72,729 1,773 281 635 ahs 1,696 4,385 4,990 404 
PIG) ..c ase eters. < 94, 400 1,984' 526 1,018 AF 2,460 5, 9884] 5,432 438 
W960 Seshca ces 102,000 2,022 576 1,050 53 2,778 6,426 5, 679 458 
NGGT ie; Saige’ 114,000 2,329 640 1,150 es 3,120 7,239 6,058 
1 Before 1949 Newfoundland was considered as being a country outside Canada. 2 Data from the In- 
stitute of International Education, New York. 3 Data from the Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, London, England. Newfoundland is included with Canada for all years. 4 Includes 2,662 


from all British Commonwealth countries and territories. 


Graduates.—Table 10 gives figures for graduates in most faculties for the academic 
years ended 1959-62; breakdown by sex was not available for 1961-62 at the time of going 
to press. 


10.— Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1959-62 


Norre.—Figures for 1920-36 are given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 993-997, and for 1937-58 in the corresponding 
table of subsequent editions. 


1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
Total | Female] Total | Female} Total | Female] Total! 


Field of Study 


Graduates in Arts, Pure Science and Commerce..| 8,583 | 2,340] 9,503 | 2,624 | 10,329 | 2,883 | 12,300 


BSCS lOTS OLA TOSS. Je bess cescere’ is oer int ee «cree ake 6,389 2,081 7,169 2,336 7,614 | 2,549 11,000 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts)§................005- 1,187 261 1,310 243 1,605 274 ’ 
Bachelors of Commercet............0..eceeeeeees 1,007 58 | 1,024 45 | 1,110 60 1,300 
Graduates in Applied Science.................... 2,299" 13 | 2,424 14 | 2,610 7 2,735 
Bachelors of Applied Science in Engineering....... 2,057* 4| 2,186 7| 2,408 7 2,500 
Bachelors of Architecture’.............0ceeeceeees 91 4 98 7 84 _ 110 
NS ROHOIONSION MORCSENY case cone tenadscccces de oe neet 150 5 139 — 115 _ 120 
Bachelors Of PIShEriO6 0.1: hee) solace Maudie ee eek ae 1 — 1 — 3 — 5 
Graduates in Agriculture, Veterinary Science 
and Household Science....................... 594 242 559 251 632 286 720 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science................- 294 8 248 7 306 12 320 
First degrees in Veterinary Science............... 68 3 68 1 56 4 60 
Bachelors of Household Science...............05 232 231 243 243 270 270 340 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 310. 
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10.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1959-62—concluded 


1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
Field of Study —— 
Total | Female} Total |Female| Total | Female} Total! 
No No No No. No No No 
Graduates in Education, Library Science and 
OCIA ERVICES free son oo en eer err vane eas cee 2,134 850 | 2,599 | 1,155 | 3,110] 1,214 3,960 
First degrees in education or pedagogy............ 1,749 609 | 2,102 862 | 2,430 963 3, 200 
Librarian degrees and diplomas.................. 85 66 106 88 199 130 260 
Physical education first degrees and diplomas.... 103 42 135 57 231 66 230 
Social service degrees and diplomas.............. 197 133 247 148 250 115 270 
Graduates in Medicine and Related Studies..... 1,751 469 | 1,792 489 | 1,777 581 1,885 
MGUSGAUAGCtOIS: ie optiodepidde sss haa su ie-cmegi nae 842 45 879 66 842 65 860 
DCHEIBGS Somers. os ce Sere deine ose nese eis os om 196 7 219 8 179 8 215 
EVR P EAL oia sata cyanea Dy cdot ecallovas,nusrnlersimversisisnaieeeth 296 53 263 57 281 86 340 
Birat devrecs in Uta hae a. «s doe fas cnmenee s 230 230 237 237 301 301 300 
Physiotherapy and occupational therapy.......... 130 130 119 119 118 118 115 
CHITOPEHOtie en os cb sate ree ee ess Sends 2 35 3 54 1 28 2 20 
SS) Eo RNS ENG sacha cbs aon onus MALTS EP ioy vasa kl nia aaerietetn 22 1 21 1 28 1 35 
Graduates in Law and Theology................. 1,592 72 | 1,699 84 | 1,556 85 1,579 
First degrees and equivalent diplomas in law..... 722 28 840 33 697 35 670 
Roman Catholic theological colleges.............- 542 — 564 _ 562 _ 600 
Protestant theological colleges®................++- 328 44 295 51 297 50 300 
Other First Degrees and Equivalent Diplomas... 101 77 143 114 133 97 195 
Bachelors of Fine and Applied Arts............... 8 5 16 10 11 8 15 
Bachelors of Interior Design................e+0+5: 14 13 9 9 9 8 15 
POAINGMS. ots Soir a Sots so be ' Faeroe Deb aaehae 20 9 26 19 25 14 25 
Bachélara oh NMisiGh AMG. fh BER oa ee ws renee 59 50 92 76 88 67 140 
Graduate and Honorary Degrees................. 2,388 401 | 2,721 419 | 3,163 526 
Honorary Gocvoraned vader; <sc<emmssc acts vrcises oe 303 10 237 10 265 14 bes 
Doctoratessy e0urse gng.5...< bo deebalcc crs scageaet 284 30 281 22 305 26 325 
Mastera ot Arta’: Berns 5.55 eeu dene ecu ene 1,012 247 1,217 260 1,431 304 
Masters of Beienne® ie<srteec caries cece anise eiehs oe 463 46 583 42 677 49 2,800 
Licences (except in Theology)? 213 66 304 83 367 126 
Baschelorsiof Jorvinity si. tes cxiiey se ba Se etd atnzatettie 113 2 99 2 118 x 
1 Estimated. 2 Includes Bachelors of Letters and Social Science. 3 Some institutions include 
Science degrees in Arts. 4Includes Bachelors of Accounting and Secretarial Science. 5 Includes 
diplomas in Architecture from the School of Fine Arts of Montreal. 8 Includes all diplomas and degrees 
except for Bachelors of Divinity. 7 Includes M, Com., M.Ed., M.Paed., M.S.W., as well as M.A. In some 
institutions, M.Sc. degrees are included with M.A.’s. 8 Includes M.A.Sc., M.S.A., M.Sc.F., M. Arch., M.V. 
Se., M.Sc. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred separately), as well as M.Sc. ® The ‘‘Licence’’ in the French 


language universities is the next degree in advance of the Bachelor. 


Teaching Staffs.—Table 11 shows the trend in university teaching staffs since 1953. 


11.—Full-Time Teaching Complement in Universities and Colleges, Academic 
Years Ended 1953-62 


Nore.—Figures from 1957 are estimates based on returns from institutions representing about 50 p.c. of the 
total enrolment. Figures for all years include some research personnel and junior and sessional lecturers and 
assistants. 


Academic Year Ended— Teachers Academic Year Ended— Teachers 
No No. 
NODS. catore's stot avw ole Mi taiesc.6/ tale ad's ao, Taleeets 6 e.5 6,047 1988 5 waSindae ws tadiealssiiae ss @ QUMe leet eae 7,500 
LODE cosh s:,< 6,0, s101de arasnisielenit ey olaeleie eetatee eee 8.< 6,503 DODD ov eintaes oe: a s/s sisi OINIa =]~ 6 ¢/min a) atalainie sao s alates 8,200 
0 RS 7 SR RRS C3 RCS a” Gee 6,474 TQ GO asian p nine, sine win 5:55: «chs, 5/0 SURI TS Cae ERS 9,000° 
SES 8; SRRODODR bh: PEMORe eto: cris nice Seee 6,719 LOGI .. cis nisinyaia a ciafas ANRON etatdiatn as ete eae 9, 600° 
LOG Tarcsre Menteen teint eels arene aaclesane 7,000 1) eI Or ODO TIGR RUCK Ee RcIor Ice ieee iss 10,000 
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Table 12 gives median salaries, by rank and region, for the staffs of 17 major institu- 
tions for 1961-62. 


12.—Median Salaries of Teachers at 17 Universities, Academic Year 1961-62 


Nots.—Institutions include: West—Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia; 
Central—Bishop’s, McGill, Queen’s, Toronto, Victoria, Trinity, McMaster, Western Ontario; Atlantic—Acadia, 
Dalhousie, St. Francis Xavier, Mount Allison, New Brunswick. 


Region Staff 
Rank . Com- 
Atlantic Central Western 
Provinces | Provinces | Provinces Total plement 
$ $ $ $ No. 
DD) OMe aft cs cretotets qulerors ae a's dayeinriste a eres Pao ore 10,750 17,063 15,563 15,577 102 
IBTOLESSOLS 4G. ra cee Crete s dees ob cna cues. vers 9,625 12,896 12,631 12,619 987 
ABSOCIALE PLOLESSOMB aie «vc cine cetiesacicescebenc cs 7, 836 9,748 9,876 9,703 1,138 
ASSistalit PLOLESSOTB ES aie is.» sisson Coes alte e 8:6 beeies 6,481 7,749 7,783 7, 687 1,449 
Tnstructors-and lecturers iccicc.< 0c: v ve ere:eje ore eereye 5,190 6,045 6,172 6,039 870 
Totals, All Ranks.................. 6,991 8,887 8,876 8,646 4,557! 


1 Includes 11 ungraded professors not distributed above. 


Finances.—Table 13 gives a historical series of the finances of universities, which 
by 1958 represented over 90 p.c. of total full-time university enrolment. Institutions 
omitted are mainly those conducted by religious orders where teachers receive little or no 
cash salary and whose finances are not, therefore, comparable to those of other institutions. 
Since 1952, the reporting universities have received more than one-half of their revenue 
from government grants and a very small amount from municipal councils. 


Beginning with the academic year 1951-52, the Federal Government has been providing 
university grants to help meet current operating costs. These grants were originally paid 
on the basis of 50 cents per head of population in each province and the eligible institutions 
receive their share of the provincial allotment according to the number of full-time students 
in undergraduate and graduate courses. The rate of grant was increased to $1 per capita 
in 1956-57 and to $1.50 in 1958-59. The Province of Quebec did not accept this grant 
for the years up to 1955-56. From 1956-57 to 1959-60 the payments refused by Quebec 
were held in trust by the Canadian Universities Foundation, which administers the fund. 
In 1960-61 the Quebec Government and the Federal Government negotiated a new tax- 
sharing agreement under which Quebec provides its own grants from income tax receipts. 
Table 14 gives details of the federal grants for each of the academic years from 1959-60 
to 1961-62. The figures for 1961-62 include an adjustment made to the 1960-61 grants 
resulting from a revision of the 1960 population estimates made when actual census figures 
for 1961 became available. 


The Federal Government also provides assistance to universities through the Uni- 
versity Capital Grants Fund which is administered by the Canada Council. The original 
amount in the fund was $50,000,000, to be granted in amounts not exceeding 50 p.c. of 
specific building or capital equipment projects, having regard to the population of each 
province. In the first year of its operation (ended Mar. 31, 1958), grants amounting to 
$4,100,000 were authorized and $1,300,000 was actually paid. Up to the end of March 
1961, a total of $25,500,000 in grants had been authorized and $19,800,000 actually paid. 
Grants are paid in four equal instalments spread over the period of construction so that 
there is a time lag between approval and payment. 


The Canada Council was also endowed with an additional $50,000,000 for the provi- 
sion of scholarships or other assistance in the fields of the arts, humanities and social 
sciences. (See also pp. 321-323.) 
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13.—Current Income and Expenditure of Universities and Colleges, 
Academic Years Ended 1949-58 


Nore.— Up to 1953, institutions included represent about 80 p.c. of the total full-time university-grade enrolment. 
me the years 1954-58 figures given are an estimate of the total current revenue and expenditure of universities and 
colleges. 


Current Income 


P Total 
age tare Endowments Govern- Student Miscel Current 
ae and ment re an 1 as Total! Expenditure 
Investments Grants ne el 

$'000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 $000 

2,568 16,218 15,959 4,845 39,590 39,197 

2,950 16,959 15,409 5, 140 40, 458 40,697 

3,127 18,733 14,025 4,647 40 , 532 40,792 

3, 185 25, 284 14,544 5, 208 48, 221 47,195 

2,979 26,554 14, 260 6,675 50, 468 50, 116 

3,651 41,785 21, 285 9, 037 75,759 76,057 

4,692 45,107 21,690 8,938 80,337 80,427 

5,614 49,911 25,105 10,733 90,763 86,521 

4,375 57,118 30, 867 10,304 102, 664 102,991 

4,642 67, 833 31,632 11, 156 115, 263 114,978 


1 Board and lodging not included. 


14.—Federal Government University Grants, by Province, Academic Years 
Ended 1960-62 


Nore.—Figures for 1952-55 are given in the 1959 Year Book, pp. 356-357; for 1956-58 in the 1960 edition, p. 397; 
and for 1959 in the 1961 edition, pp. 359-360. 


ea: Grant per 
: =) Rp Tey: Eligible Total bah 
Province and Academic Year Institutions a Cranta Saab nen 
No. No. $ $ 
PO WIOHULESUICU Nats ca sarctrsclen's'ea'eo vis et Ghas hee eer 1960 1 1,060 673,500 635.38 
1961 1 1,238 688, 500 556.14 
1962 1 1, 757, 672,225 390. 88 
Prana Hi Gwands island i. 6% ic ssines tinsel slesrnn sale 1960 2 525 153,000 291.43 
1961 2 563 154,500 274.42 
1962 2 683 157,784 229.79 
Nowa, Scotis t7cintna. tee pene 1 sexe aes os 1960 13 5, 284 1,074,000 203.26 
1961 13 5, 802 1,084, 500 186. 92 
1962 13 6,372 1,113,834 173.50 
Ow? ESPIMBWIGK SED ins Six daca ete Wiaiarwld weodeats s Ud 1960 6 3,644 885,000 242.87 
1961 6 4,059 900, 000 221.73 
1962 6 4,532 880, 812 197.90 
RUBDOTINGS ck to ¥ vas Can sade ae tmacer ee oe a eee ae 1960 11 32,153 7,498,500 233.21 
1961 ee ae its sie 
1962 ie ae che sy 
BSE Fz Fo Re ERE ee He LAPT te 1960 30 26,068 8,928,000 342.49 
1961 31 28,664 9,133,500 318.64 
1962 31 31,999 9,325, 428 292.33 
Dies iioiec rie. oieda:n isi x aie conn cane baeaal MOM ra le aoe 1960 8 5,746 1,327,500 231.03 
1961 8 6, 233 1,348,500 216.35 
1962 8 6,853 1,395,065 201.74 
Sasicat chert itis toch doe sade anew saiae te 1960 13 4,742 1,353,000 285.32 
1961 13 5,474 1,365, C00 249.41 
1962 13 6,182 1,397,189 224.49 
wBilbbert acer: sark. Meee «4 EEL. So. wedded 1960 6 5, 863 1, 864, 500 318.01 
1961 6 6,810 1,924, 5C0 282.60 
1962 6 8,080 2,008, 685 247.27 
British Cohrm bia (occ. 's voce v sues eco dy. stu nebo ntene 1960 5 11, 289 2,355,000 208.61 
1961 5 12,861 2,409, 0C0 187.31 
1962 5 14,418 2,409,060 169.48 
OLAS Os cata ra ots cae pease 1969 95 96,374 26,112,000 270.94 
1961 85 71, 704 19,008,000 265.09 
1962 85 80,876 19,360, 082 240.02 


1 See text on p. 311 re Quebec. 
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Subsection 3.—Vocational Education 


Canadian vocational courses and training below university level are organized either 
in formal classes and training shops or in the form of informal on-the-job training. How- 
ever, very often the two methods complement each other so that, for instance, an appren- 
tice having a contract with and working for a private firm may attend a provincial trade 
school on a part-time or full-time basis. 


Most formal vocational education is sponsored by public bodies, either by local 
school boards at their high schools or directly by provincial governments in trade schools 
and technical institutes. Private vocational schools supplement the publicly supported 
training facilities to quite an extent and some industrial firms train their own skilled 
manpower. 


Table 15 summarizes the data on full-time training classes. The duration of these 
classes may vary from three weeks taken annually by indentured apprentices at provincially 
operated trade schools, to two-year vocational high school courses or four-year post- 
secondary courses offered in provincial technical institutes. Numerous skills are taught, 
ranging from short courses in welding or typing to extended courses for instrument 
technicians or aircraft maintenance men. Students taking two-year or three-year voca- 
tional courses in public secondary schools may, upon completion, enter employment or 
may continue other formal training in a trade school or a technical institute. 


In addition to the full-time vocational courses, a great variety of part-time instruction 
is offered by both public and private institutions as an alternative to full-time training 
or as an attraction to the individual interested in a hobby. 


15.— Full-Time Enrolment in Vocational Courses, School Year 1959-60 


Item Nfid. PSENI: N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
No No No No. No No 
Publicly Sponsored— 
PETA GO! COUTBOS. orairein s:svei9io. thas ths(nisjars 888 186 1,318 982 7,937 1,636 
Vocational high school courses... . 346 122 817 4,734 20, 306 54,019 
Post-secondary technical courses. . _ _— 19 56 6, 660 2,714 
Apprenticeship courses............ 272 —_ 246 98 1,454 2,223 
Privately Sponsored— 
Trade school courses.............. — — 139 — 5, 208 2,349 
Business school courses............ —_ 568 586 6,599 5,188 
Wotals os.ce.cscc esc.cees 1,506 3,415 6,456 48,164 68,129 
Man Sask Alta B.C Not 3 | Canada 
ies Specified 
No No No No. No No 
Publicly Sponsored— 
EL AO COUTSES.,«.«)4,02:0:2 s.cteisva.aisa tees 2,303 2,044 2,667 4,020 _ 23,981 
Vocational high school courses.... 2,116 4,120 10,697 7,384 _ 104, 661 
Post-secondary technical courses. . _ 64 678 92 — 10,288 
Apprenticeship courses............ 781 913 3,615 800 _ 9,902 
Privately Sponsored— 
Trade school courses.............- 619 340 761 563 1,601 11,580 
Business school courses............ 1,160 945 1,617 1,921 — 18,584 


WL GUsES ep tore citesnerersre eis 6,979 8,426 29,035 14,280 1,601 178,991 
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Subsection 4.—Adult Education 


Surveys of adult education for the school years ended in 1958, 1959 and 1960 have 
shown increases in enrolment in classes and courses and in attendance at public lectures 
and related events. 


Data for the year 1959-60 indicate a total enrolment of 664,046 in part-time classes and 
courses under the auspices of universities and colleges, federal and provincial government 
departments and agencies, public libraries, teacher-training institutions and private 
business colleges. Government assisted or operated classes represented 67.0 p.c. of this 
enrolment and universities and colleges 25.9 p.c. Similar activities are also carried on 
by private and voluntary associations, employers, churches, and the like. On the basis 
of a survey of participants in June 1960, it is estimated that the agencies in the regular 
survey of 1959-60 represented about 60 p.c. of the total part-time enrolment in classes 
and courses in Canada. 


Enrolment in 1959-60 was distributed among the following types of courses: 23.5 p.c. 
in academic subjects leading to a high school diploma or university degree; 42.0 p.c. in 
vocational, industrial, commercial, agricultural, home economics and applied arts courses, 
and professional training or refresher courses in medicine, science and executive develop- 
ment; and 34.6 p.c. in informal non-credit courses in social education and cultural] subjects, 
such as family life education, citizenship and public affairs, health education, fine arts, 
religion, philosophy and languages. About 10 p.c. of the enrolment reported was in 
correspondence courses. According to the June 1960 participation survey, a typical parti- 
cipant in adult education classes and courses was male, married, about 31 years of age 
and had completed secondary schooling. 


Other adult education activities reported included public lectures, film showings, art 
exhibits, guided tours, musical and dramatic performances, and radio and TV discussion 
groups. The total attendance reported for these events was 2,698,034, just over half by 
universities and colleges, 39.7 p.c. by government departments and agencies, and the 
remainder by public libraries. 


In addition to the above-mentioned programs, the institutions and agencies surveyed 
offered a variety of adult education services. Radio and television programs were produced, 
printed information materials were published, and exhibits, fairs, conferences and work- 
shops were organized. Staff also spent time on advisory services to groups and individuals. 
The National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation played an im- 
portant role in adult education through the production of cultural and informational 
programs for use by groups and individuals (see pp. 318-320). 


16.—Adult Education Activities, School Year 1959-60 with Totals for 1958-59 


Part-Time Enrolment in— 


Vocational Total a 
Province and Sponsor Academic and Pro- Formal Enrolment hastoae ae 
Subjects fessional Courses 
Training 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
RIDUVOESIbIGA coe cicssnweitaatsueeeniaes 1,605 — — 1,605 _ 
Government! {om dui... ..5.0dtecse cows 1,559 1, 1602 943 3,662 10,308 
Prince Edward Island— 
WORIVEVSISIOR.. cov cncecaslese cnuencase cs 120 — — 120 — 
Goverment! {ay fcc sists Ghia hEoe so _ 4632 — 4632 _ 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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16.—Adult Education Activities, School Year 1959-60 with Totals for 1958-59—concluded 


Part-Time Enrolment in— 


F Attendance 
. Vocational Total 
Province and Sponsor Academic and Pro- Formal Enrolment ee eee 
Subjects fessional Courses MAA REELED 
Training 
: No. No. No. No. No. 
Nova Scotia— 
NONEVGrsi ties. A lrocid: Fai uly ue wd Oe ates he 2,466 235 1,443 4,144 29, 680 
Government x giahenjsjes ays os « oie nies sie a0 1,101 6, 9762 1,903 9,980 — 
New Brunswick— 
TW DEV ENSUES caps eusiars atelateye are ats blo: stereos is 4,012 229 494 4,735 11,800 
Government ei ikki et ode fea elcsils 1,362 4,7262 2,450 8,538 28,529 
Quebec— 
Wniversitlests Wyse at ceatescee takes oe 16,902 5,957 7,064 29,923 208, 363 
Government} x. ..|..¢.% gets eke s latte « 21,142 47,7252 42,555 111,422 144, 620 
Ontario— 
MURILVETSITIOS Aa shiek certoals <0) svue'e’s aiere's.s 18,509 17, 433 21,568 57,510 61,298 
GQOVERNIIEN bls, ton. tet kde de cce.s 27,088 66, 7282 48,506 142,322 62,126 
Manitoba— 
WMIversities?. Gisancinwicceed > dh bea nee 4,454 2,590 1, 422 8, 466 61,842 
Government? ane. veteds soderanecks 4,004 17, 4862 12,830 34,320 260,337 
Saskatchewan— : 
ICEyEPSELIES Ach quys ahercse ale a reve tae Sie 5,617 6,712 4,108 16, 437 90, 154 
GOWECINIOMG!S 5. hers, et ciaynce Siaraie 0 ers erecese 6,673 10, 1402 6,091 22,904 383, 702 
Alberta— 
MEN OMSIGTCS oho c Mtns vs tas db jecoss soe? 3,573 7,031 14,698 25,302 695,815 
CA GVEENIMONE! olor ass syrsic wma os sys sie 7,862 11, 4602 5,547 24, 869 31,000 
British Columbia— 
MUMLV OLSIGLESs oe layersieictezajete ss <cais eto pregeraions 6, 802 7,650 9,043 23,495 222,447 
Government!) 29S JIMA. ee 10,384 16,3992 27, 263 54,046 17,300 
Federal Government...............005 10, 494 3, 9652 17,807 32,266 133, 413 
PuUpliG WOTALiCS :.< +.05 5 = sieewisicrosiee srecicies — — 3,878 3,878 245,300 
Business colleges...........c0ceceeeeees — 23,185 — 23,185 _ 
Teacher-training institutions........... — 20, 4542 — 20, 4542 —_ 
Totals, 1959-60................ 155,729 278, 7104 229,613 664, 046 2,698, 034 
Totals, 1958-59................ 144,046 268,994 207,699 620,739 2,329,395 
1 Operated and assisted by federal and provincial departments and agencies. 2 1958-59 figure. 


PART II.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO EDUCATION 


Section 1.—Art and Education* 


Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Organizations.—Fine art appears as an elective 
subject of the faculty of arts in a number of universities, where it may be taken as one of 
five, six or more subjects for a year or two. In Mount Allison University, N.B., and in 
the Universities of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, there is a sufficient number of courses 
to allow the taking of a Bachelor degree with specialization in fine art. At the University 
of Toronto an Honour B.A. in art history and archaeology is offered, as well as graduate 
work in this field. Departments of fine art were opened by McGill University in 1948-49, 
by the University of British Columbia in 1949-50 and by the University of Alberta in 
1953-54; McMaster University reopened its department in 1951. 


* Revised under the direction of the Director of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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There are also schools of art not requiring any fixed academic standing for admission, 
as they are more concerned with the technical development of the artist. The most widely 
known of these are:— 


Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 

Feole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 

School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 

Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Manitoba School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 

School of Art, Regina College, Regina, Sask. 

Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alta. 
(affiliated with the University of Alberta, Edmonton) 

Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual student 
but may extend over as many as four years. Summer schools of art are sponsored by some 
of the foregoing institutions, by universities, and by various independent groups. 


Public art galleries in the principal cities perform valuable educational services 
among adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, conducted tours for school 
pupils and adults, radio talks, lectures and often concerts are features of the programs 
of the various galleries. Many of these institutions supply their surrounding areas with 
travelling exhibitions, and organizations such as the Maritime Art Association, the Western 
Canada Art Circuit, the Art Institute of Ontario and the Queen’s Art Circuit have been 
founded to carry on the work on a regional basis. The National Gallery of Canada has 
a nation-wide program of this nature. It is the third largest circulating agency in North 
America. The principal art galleries are:— 

Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Fredericton, N.B. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 

Norman Mackenzie Art Gallery, Regina, Sask. 
Edmonton Art Gallery, Edmonton, Alta. 
Calgary Allied Arts Centre, Calgary, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 

Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Other Art Organizations.—The leading art organizations of national scope, exclusive 
of museums and art galleries, include the following:— 


Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 
Canadian Arts Council 

Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

Canadian Museums Association 

Canadian Society of Graphic Art 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 
Community Planning Association of Canada 
Federation of Canadian Artists 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 

Sculptors Society of Canada. 


The National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of 
Canada are associated with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. 
The Marquis of Lorne, then Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding 
of the Academy and among the tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment 
of a National Gallery at the seat of government. The group of pictures that formed the 
nucleus of the collection was selected by the Marquis. Until 1907 the National Gallery 
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was under the direct control of a Minister of the Crown but in that year, in response to 
public demand, an Advisory Arts Council consisting of three Jaymen was appointed by 
the government to administer grants to the National Gallery. Three years later, the 
first professional curator was appointed. 

In 1913, the National Gallery was incorporated by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, 
c. 186) and was placed under the administration of a Board of Trustees appointed by the 
Governor General in Council; its function was to encourage public interest in the arts 
and to promote the interests of art throughout the country. Under such management, 
the Gallery increased its collections and developed into an art institution worthy of inter- 
national recognition. Today, the Gallery administration comes under the aegis of the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. The Board of Trustees, now composed of nine 
members representing all sections of Canada, meets twice annually. 


In 1960, the Gallery entered a new era in its history when the entire national collection 
and the staff and equipment necessary to its maintenance was transferred to new modern 
quarters—the Lorne Building in downtown Ottawa—and, for the first time, the Gallery 
had adequate well-lighted space for hanging its permanent works of art and for displaying 
travelling exhibitions. 

The Gallery’s collections are of indisputable taste and quality. They have been 
built up along international lines and give the people of Canada an indication of the origins 
from which their national tradition is developing. The collection of Canadian art, the 
most extensive and important in existence, is continually being augmented by the purchase 
of works from the Biennials of Canadian Art and other sources. The collections of Old 
Masters include twelve important works acquired from the Liechtenstein collection; 
extensive war collections; the Massey collection presented to the Gallery during 1946-50 
by the Massey Foundation; a collection of French paintings; prints and drawings; and 
diploma works of the Royal Canadian Academy. The prints and drawings collection, 
established in 1921 and the first to be organized in a Canadian art gallery, now consists 
of more than five thousand items. 

The services of the Gallery include the operation of a reference library open to the 
public which contains more than 10,000 volumes and periodicals on the history of art 
and other related subjects; the operation of an Exhibition Extension Service which prepares 
and circulates travelling exhibitions, provides educational] services such as lectures offered 
to the genera] public across Canada, and organizes guided tours for visitors to the Gallery 
at Ottawa; produces publications, films, reproductions, didactic exhibitions and other aids 
to art appreciation; and assists Canadian artists to participate in important international 
exhibitions such as the Biennials held in Paris, Venice and Si0 Paulo. The Conservation 
and Scientific Research Division of the Gallery handles requests for technical information, 
investigations and restoration of paintings and other specialized problems concerning the 
handling of precious works of art. It is intended that the research laboratories will 
become the national centre for scientific research in the conservation of works of art. 


Section 2.—_Museums and Education 


Modern museums, in Canada and elsewhere, are breaking away from the old concept 
of repositories and are assuming an important role as educational and cultural] centres. 
They have an advantage over other agencies of education in that they are able to show 
actual, original objects rather than merely offering descriptions or pictures of such objects. 
Canadian museums of history and science offer many educational services to the public 
in addition to providing exhibits that are both interesting and informative. The following 
museums have staff members who are specifically charged with organizing programs in 
education and providing extension services:— 

Nova Scotia Museum, Halifax, N.S. 
McGill University Museum, Montreal, Que. 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 
Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History, Regina, Sask. 
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Other museums that conduct educational and extension programs using the regular 
curatorial and administrative staff are:— 

The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 


The Manitoba Museum, Winnipeg, Man. 
Provincial Museum of Natural History and Anthropology, Victoria, B.C. 


Direct work with schools may involve the holding of classes within the museum or visits 
of museum lecturers, with exhibits, to the schools. More informal are the guided tours 
for visiting school classes, the lending of specimens, slides, filmstrips or motion picture 
films to schools, and the training of student-teachers in the educational use of the museum. 
A number of museums have special programs for children, not directly associated with 
school work. These include Saturday lectures and film showings, activity groups, nature 
clubs, and field excursions. 


For adults, museums offer series of lectures or film showings from autumn to spring, 
and possibly some special showings during the tourist season. Guided tours for adult 
groups are usually available throughout the year. Staff members may be sent to give 
lectures to service clubs, church groups, parent-teacher associations, and hobby clubs. 
The latter, such as naturalists’ groups, mineral clubs and astronomy societies, may use 
the museum as their headquarters. Travelling exhibits are prepared for showing at local 
fairs, historical celebrations and conventions. At least seven Canadian museums have 
had regular radio or television programs, and others have made occasional contributions. 
Some historical museums have annual events during which the arts, crafts or industries 
represented by the exhibits are demonstrated to the public. 


Through such activities and methods, Canadian museums serve as important adjuncts 
to the educational system and as centres for informal education, both juvenile and adult. 
Thus, they take their place with public libraries as major auxiliaries in the educational 
program of Canada. 


Section 3.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


Many hours of educational or semi-educationa]l programs are broadcast annually by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in English and in French. Whether these programs 
are directed to children or adults, entertainment is combined with information whenever 
possible. Spoken-word programs, presented as readings, talks, discussions, documentary 
programs, dramatizations or in forms combined with music, cover a very wide range of 
interests. 


Pre-school Broadcasts.—A number of programs are planned for children from 
three-and-a-half to six years of age. The aim is to have these at the same time educational 
and entertaining. Both Playroom (radio) and Nursery School Time (television) base their 
planning on the advice of kindergarten and nursery schoo] experts. The topics acquaint 
the child with new and interesting aspects of life about him, in his home and in his com- 
munity. 

The English television network regularly carries the production Chez Héléne to intro- 
duce the French language to the pre-school child by means of the successful Tan-gau 
method of instruction. In another television series—The Friendly Giant, a highly popular 
story-telling program—entertainment is combined with an effort to develop in the child 
an awareness of social values. 


School Broadcasts.—The CBC provides an active schedule of school broadcasts 
which are planned according to recommendations made to the School Broadcasts Depart- 
ment by a group of educators representing each of the provincial departments of education. 
This body is known as the National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting. The 
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programs produced have the aim of enriching the curricula, adding to the students’ com- 
prehension and appreciation of a topic through the use of the varied resources of radio 
and television. For example, in radio, an annual presentation of a Shakespearean play 
by the best actors in the country gives many students across Canada their only opportunity 
to hear a dramatization of such a play. The radio schedule each year also contains drama- 
tizations of events in Canadian history, along with many other topics. In television, the 
number of programs on the national level has been greatly expanded to include, during 
1962, two half-hour periods weekly from the middle of October to the end of May. The 
schedule covers a number of subjects for grades from junior elementary to senior high. 
Highlights of the present schedule include a dramatization of Macbeth, interviews with 
outstanding Canadians, current events and a series on the orchestra. 


Leisure Programs for Children.—Programs that do not relate to a specific school 
curriculum but still have a broadly educational or informational purpose are presented 
for children. The program Junior Magazine for children of nine to fourteen years of age 
has specific segments depicting Canadian life and the new world of science. Musical 
concerts are presented by young artists of talent and competence and for these concerts 
a CBC Youth Choir has been formed. On the French network, programs such as Domino 
and Les Apprentis fulfil a purpose similar to that of Junior Magazine. Other programs 
presented for children by the French network include Fon Fon, Coucou, Orientation, Opinions, 
Images en téte, Pierres vivantes and A la pointe de l’exrploration. 


A number of experiments in programming for both the English and the French net- 
works have begun, such as the natural science program La vie qui bat, which appears in 
English under the title This Living World. 


Adult Education.—Programs of an adult education nature are presented frequently 
by the CBC on its radio and television services and are planned in co-operation with 
various educational organizations. The CBC is an active participant in the work of the 
Joint Planning Commission, a body established by the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education for exchange of information and co-ordination of plans for adult education in 
Canada. 


Citizens’ Forum, a series telecast for the past seven years, uses discussions, public 
debates and small seminars to describe important issues of the day. It is arranged jointly 
by the Canadian Association for Adult Education and the CBC. Its French counterpart, 
Les idées en marche, has been planned in co-operation with La Société canadienne d’éduca- 
tion des adultes (later replaced by Place publique). Similar types of programs are prepared 
specially for rural listeners under National Farm Radio Forum which is arranged by the 
CBC in co-operation with the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. This unique educational program involves listening 
groups who continue the discussion of the topic at the conclusion of the program and funnel 
their opinions to provincia] and national centres for use and distribution. Other daily 
service and educational programs are provided for farmers. Country Calendar and Country- 
time are weekly half-hour TV programs of a service and educational nature designed to 
keep farmers and the general public in tune with agricultural conditions and developments. 
Le réveil rural on radio and Les travaux et les jours on television are French-language 
counterparts of the English farm programs. 


For the past ten summers the evening sessions of the Couchiching Conference have 
been broadcast. This week-long conference, organized jointly with the Canadian Institute 
on Public Affairs, examines Canadian and international affairs in open meetings and group 
discussions. Other radio programs of an educational nature are Soundings, a series of 
radio documentaries dealing with community and social affairs, human relations and 
mental health; Science Review, which examines important discoveries in the field of the 
natural sciences and their branches; Business Barometer, designed to inform listeners of 
the developments in Canada’s economic life; Anthology, a literary program with emphasis 
on Canadian writers; Time for French, a program designed specially for the woman in 
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the home; University of the Air, a series varying from four to eight talks prepared and 
broadcast by distinguished professors in their particular fields; and, on the French radio 
network, L’wniversité radiophonique internationale, a series of talks exchanged with other 
countries on cultural and scientific subjects. 


On the French network, Les Chansons de la maison presents a series of programs 
relating to parents and children, and general questions sent in by parents are answered 
by psychologists. For women listeners, the daytime program Fémina is presented three 
times a week. The French network also broadcasts a number of weekly programs dealing 
with fine arts, music, literature, theatrical arts, sciences, religion and philosophy, under 
the auspices of Le Service des émissions éducatives et d’affaires publiques. 


In addition to Citizens’ Forum, regular television programs are Close-Up, Premier Plan 
and The Critical Years. The first two present weekly half-hour interview and documentary 
programs in which the emphasis is on the programs involved. The latter offers six one- 
hour documentaries on the background of significant issues, events and ideas, both inter- 
national and domestic. IJnquiry is a weekly program on national affairs produced in 
Ottawa. The Lively Arts is a weekly program of insight into the creative process. The 
Nature of Things describes the work of scientists and science for an audience whose only 
preparation may be curiosity about the world around them. Open House, a daily television 
program for women, presents information on a wide variety of commodities and services, 
discusses topics such as parent education and mental health, and interviews people of note. 
Fighting Words gives an opportunity for discussion of controversial issues. Explorations, 
a series of documentaries and dramatizations, examines questions in the fields of sociology 
and history. Special programs on the Winter Conference of the Canadian Institute on 
Public Affairs are also telecast; this three-day conference examines sociological questions 
in open meetings and group discussions. 


In co-operation with universities in Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa, locally broadcast 
television series are prepared under the title Live and Learn. These programs are designed 
to give a general appreciation of academic subjects such as physics, chemistry, literature 
and psychology. Experimentally, the University of Toronto and the CBC have produced 
Live and Learn Russian, by which viewers could prepare themselves for university course 
credits. Other experiments in the production of courses for university credit are in progress 
in Montreal. 

Three agencies have worked with the CBC in the preparation of a Toronto series 
of lessons in basic English. For new Canadians, the series requires only that viewers 
have literacy in another language, and that they purchase study materials through 
newspapers published in their native language. The co-operating organizations are the 
Metropolitan Educational] Television Association, the Province of Ontario, the federal 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and Canadian Scene. 


Section 4.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
National Film Board 


The National Film Board, an agency of the Federal Government, was established by 
Act of Parliament in 1939 and reconstituted by the National Film Act in 1950. In the 
years since its establishment, the Board has grown from a supervisory body over Canadian 
Government motion picture activities to a national documentary film-producing and 
-distributing organization whose films about Canada are seen wherever people may freely 
assemble. The Board also produces and distributes filmstrips and still photos on Canadian 
themes in accordance with its primary function outlined in the Act “to initiate and pro- 
mote the production and distribution of films in the national interest’’. Films are produced 
primarily in the English and French languages and, whenever possible, foreign language 
versions are prepared to increase the usefulness of Board films in foreign countries. 
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The 16mm. community film program is based on a nation-wide system of film circuits, 
film councils and libraries, strongly supported by organizations and individuals engaged 
in community activities. There are more than 700 national, provincial and community 
film distribution outlets from which thousands of 16mm. prints are available for publie 
use throughout the country. These prints are acquired for circulation by panes or 
by loan from the Board. 

A large part of the 16mm. community film audience is reached through classroom 
showings, indicating progress in the development of audio-visual aid programs in Canadian 
schools and universities. Another noticeable trend is the more selective use of films by’ 
community organizations and groups for particular purposes. This is attributed:in part 
to the availability of Board productions which present series of film studies related to 
central themes, and to the availability of a broad range of topics which include Lp tl 
films particularly suited to group objectives and programs. ; 

Films produced by the Board are shown in commercial theatres and. on television in 
Canada and abroad and newsreel features are also issued regularly for theatrical and 
television purposes. Distribution of theatrical. subjects is arranged by contract with 
commercial distributing organizations. 

A substantial proportion of the Board’s production and distribution program “is 
concerned initially with television at home and,abroad. Series of original films are shown’ 
regularly over English and French language television networks in Canada. Individual 
films from the Board’s extensive general library are available to CBC and privately 
operated stations. Abroad, because of expanding television facilities in many countries, 
Board films are seen by audiences which could not otherwise be reached. 

In addition to commercial distribution through theatres and television in other 
countries, 16mm. print circulation is carried on through posts of the Departments of 
External. Affairs and Trade and Commerce, through National Film Board territorial 
offices at London in England, New York and hloneo in the United States, New Delhi 
in India, and Buenos Aires in Argentina, as well.as through libraries, operated by various 
education agencies. Hundreds of prints of National Film Board films are also sold in 
other countries each year. Exchange agreements are in effect between the Board and 
government film-producing organizations in other lands; this means that films of various 
nations are freely exchanged with those of Canada, aiding international understanding. 

‘Ehe National Film Board maintains a library of more-than.150,000 still photographs, 
which are available at nominal cost to magazines, newspapers and. other periodicals 
wishing to present current information about Canada. 


Section 5.—The Canada Council 


During the postwar years in Canada it was felt that it-would be in the national interest 
to’ give ‘encouragement to institutions expressing national feeling, promoting common 
understanding and adding to the variety and richness of Canadian life. The Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences was accordingly 
appointed in 1949 to recommend the most effective means of supporting such institutions. 
The Commission reported that almost alone among'the major nations of the world, Canada 
had no government-supported body to assist the arts, no exetutive body to deal withthe 
question of Canada’s cultural relations abroad, no clearing house or centre of information 
on the arts:and no national commission for UN ESCO. 

‘As a result of recommendations made by the Massey Commission, the Canada Couneil 
was established in 1957 to promote the study, the enjoyment and the production of works 
in the arts, humanities and social sciences. A sum of $100,000,000 from the public treasury 
was granted to the Council, one-half of which was placed in a University Capital Grants 
Fund ‘to assist institutions of higher learning to expand their building facilities in the arts, 
humanities and social sciences and the remainder set up as an Endowment Fund: providing 
a guaranteed annual income of about $2,900,000. ; 
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The Council is made up of 19 members appointed by the Prime Minister for terms 
of three years, plus a chairman and a vice-chairman who are selected for five-year terms. 
Members are ineligible for reappointment during the 12 months following their second 
consecutive term on the Council. The organization must meet at least three times a year 
to consider applications made to it by organizations and individuals across the country. 
The day-to-day administrative work is carried out by a permanent staff in Ottawa. 


University Capital Grants Fund.—One of the principal responsibilities of the 
Council is toward this country’s institutions of higher education. It has been estimated 
that in the next decade university facilities will have to be doubled. Of some 100 colleges 
polled by the National Conference of Canadian Universities and Colleges in 1959, only 
nine reported no immediate plans for expansion. The University Capital Grants Fund 
was established to help meet this need. 


The Fund enables the Council to make grants to universities and other institutions 
of higher learning by way of capital assistance in respect of building projects, with the 
following limitations: (1) a grant for any one project may not exceed one-half the total 
expenditure made in respect of that project; (2) in any province the aggregate of the grants 
made may not exceed an amount that is in the same proportion to the aggregate amount 
credited to the University Capital Grants Fund as the population of the province (latest 
census) is to the aggregate population of the provinces in which there is a university or 
other similar institution of higher learning. By the end of 1961, $30,000,000 had been 
authorized for payment by the Council. A total of 55 institutions had drawn upon the 
Fund for a wide variety of buildings with libraries, classrooms and residences claiming the 
major share. 


Aid to Individuals.—It has been estimated that, to maintain academic standards 
at the present level, Canada will have to produce between 8,000 and 10,000 university 
teachers in the next ten years. In 1957, less than 10 p.c. of the graduate fellowships avail- 
able in Canada were for studies in the humanities and social sciences. The Canada Council 
therefore allocated over $1,000,000 from the income of the Endowment Fund to the estab- 
lishment of a scholarship and fellowship program to help remedy this situation. In four 
years, more than 1,400 scholars have been aided through awards at the master’s, doctorate 
and postdoctorate level. A further stimulus to academic pursuits is provided in other 
ways by the Council. Grants are made to universities to enable them to bring outstanding 
lecturers to their campuses. Travel grants are awarded to permit Canadians to attend 
international conferences and thus maintain contact with scholars from other countries. 


Individual assistance is also given in the arts by the Council. By the end of 1961, 
541 scholarships had been awarded to enable singers, dancers, painters, writers and other 
creative artists to continue their studies or perfect their arts. Other artists had benefited 
from the Council’s program of commission grants; such grants enable theatres, orchestras, 
soloists, art galleries or museums to commission and perform or display original works by 
Canadian artists. 


Aid to Organizations.—The Council’s responsibility does not end with its assistance 
to the individual; it must also seek to create a wider market and a more receptive audience 
for the works of the country’s creative talents. Accordingly, a large proportion of the 
revenue from the Endowment Fund is devoted to a program of assistance to organizations 
in the arts and letters. Since income from this source is strictly limited, the Council 
must decide whether it will support the best, which would involve a very large investment 
in some of the major population centres, or whether it will attempt to cover all areas of 
the country—a policy which, if carried to its fullest extent, would rapidly exhaust the 
funds available. 


The Council therefore seeks to strike a balance between the two aims by combining 
grants for excellent service in local or regional areas with awards to enable organizations 
to travel to remote parts of the country where the arts are less readily available. It also 
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seeks to ensure local support by insisting that organizations receiving Council grants find 
additional revenue from other sources. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1961, the Council 
gave about $1,270,000 to organizations in the arts, humanities and social sciences. Nine 
symphony orchestras received a total of $223,500 and a further $84,600 went to other 
musical organizations including choirs, string orchestras and chamber ensembles. More 
than $15,000 was spent to enable music groups to tour and $4,000 was awarded to permit 
the commissioning of new works. Over $470,000 was granted to promote the theatre, 
opera and ballet; of this amount, some $162,000 went to the National Ballet Company of 
Canada, the Royal Winnipeg Ballet and Les Grands Ballets Canadiens. A total of $82,000 
went toward helping opera and $177,500 was awarded to the theatre. Festivals in Strat- 
ford, Vancouver and Montreal received $102,000 in assistance from the Council and a 
sum of $30,000 was allocated to the Canada Council Train to introduce more Canadian 
students to the best Shakespearean drama. The visual arts received about $142,000 and 
$43,000 was awarded in aid to publication, bringing to just over $1,000,000 the amount 
spent on the arts. 


Considerably less assistance went to organizations in the humanities and social sciences 
since the bulk of the scholarship program is directed toward these subjects. Aid was 
given to visiting lecturers, to publications and to several academic projects. Altogether, 
$268,700 was given for these purposes. 


UNESCO.—The Act establishing the Canada Council also provided that the organi- 
zation should undertake certain functions in relation to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. The Council accordingly established a National 
Commission for UNESCO with 26 members and approximately 30 organizations with 
“co-operating body status’’, and also provided the secretariat for the Commission. With 
the assistance of the National Commission, the Council is responsible for the co-ordination 
of UNESCO program activities in Canada, for Canadian participation in UNESCO 
program activities abroad, and for proposals for future UNESCO programs. In all these 
matters the Council works in close association with the Department of External Affairs 
and serves as the normal channel of communication between the Department and the 
Commission. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1961, the Council spent close to $45,000 in 
addition to indirect administrative expenses on the UNESCO program. 


Section 6.—Library Services 


The National Library.—The National Library of Canada came into existence 
formally on Jan. 1, 1953 by the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 330). On the same date it absorbed the Canadian Bibliographic Centre, which had 
been engaged in preliminary work and planning since 1950. The Act established a National 
Library Advisory Council, consisting of the National Librarian, who serves as Chairman, 
the Parliamentary Librarian, and twelve appointed members, at least one of whom must 
be from each of the ten provinces. 


By 1961, although the Library was still housed in temporary quarters and only a 
limited purchasing program could be undertaken, the book collection consisted of about 
250,000 volumes, supplemented by micro-copies of more than 100,000 additional titles. 
Under the terms of the Copyright Act and the Library’s own Book Deposit Regulations, 
5,855 titles were received in the year ended Mar. 31, 1962, 3,097 of which were related 
in some direct way to Canada. 


Canadiana, the Library’s monthly catalogue of new books and pamphlets relating to 
Canada, described over 11,000 items in 1961; these included trade and general publications, 
and official publications of the federal and provincial governments. Canadiana, which 
has been published since 1950, is cumulated annually and a cumulated index is planned. 
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The National Union Catalogue lists nearly 8,000,000 volumes in more than 160 
government, university, public and special libraries in all provinces. New accessions are 
reported regularly by these libraries, and the Union Catalogue thus forms a continuously 
up-to-date key to the main book resources of the country. During the year ended Mar. 31, 
1961, the Reference Division was asked to locate 11,462 titles and it is noteworthy that 
copies of 75 p.c. of them were found in Canadian libraries. About one-third of the requests 
were for books in the field of science and technology and 80 p.c. were for books published 
since 1925. 


In addition to Canadiana, the National Library publishes Canadian Selections, a short 
list of notable books issued in Canada during the past year, and also publishes an annual 
cumulation of the Canadian Index to Periodicals and Documentary Films. 


Public Libraries.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has conducted surveys of 
public libraries since 1921. Over the years a marked trend toward centralization and 
amalgamation has accompanied increased urbanization. In 1960, municipal and association 
public libraries served 144 urban centres of 10,000 or more population, and 36 regional and 
12 provincial public library organizations served scattered populations in predominantly 
rural areas. Many of the larger systems have branches and bookmobiles to bring service 
to those living at a distance from main libraries; in Newfoundland, public library service 
may reach remote hamlets by boat and in the Northwest Territories by aircraft. In 
addition, 831 municipal and association libraries in smaller communities served suburban 
and rural populations. During the 1950’s. the number of volumes held by public libraries 
nearly doubled, circulation more than doubled and payments for all purposes increased 
nearly threefold; during the same period the population to be served increased by about 
22°D.¢, 


In addition to circulating reading material, public librarics maintain reference collec- 
tions for study purposes and provide audio-visual materials such as films, filmstrips and 
sound recordings. Activities for special groups include stories, plays and services to 
schools for the younger children, club activities and assistance with projects for young 
adults, and courses, public lectures, displays and film showings for adults. 


Public libraries in Canada are supported mainly by public funds—about 90 p.c. by 
local taxation and 10 p.c. by provincial grants. Payments in 1960 for staff, books and 
other library materials, new buildings, etc., amounted to $1.01 per capita. 


1.—Summary Statistics for All Public Libraries, 1960 


Stock of 


; 1 Population : ; Books, ‘ ; Current Full- 
Province or Territory Benwed Libraries | Periodicals | Circulation] Operating Time 
an Payments Staff 
Pamphlets 
No. No. No. No. $ No. 
Newloundiand?.2i- econ taemeantnes ness 459, 000 3 296, 000 662, 000 187,473 34 
Prince Hdward Island « ci:cccesass nalsie;s 103, 000 2 118,621 241,607 48,849 10- 
TG GOA penal ceria waionmdtee Ss 487, 529 14 261,567 1,335, 857 405,738 62 
Now Bronswioist... ees octiceee esr 225, 208 6 162,128 622,568 162,357 33 
Qucbos «Jia keejoseerchs x crt hitesn ties 3,333,491 220 2,274, 254 3,982,157 1,197,654 281 
ON EATIO (6015) fede de ancien iere eats 4,791,674 498 7,558,859 | 30,706,994 | 10,569,578 1,236 
Manitota 2ooee eset ces eee on ames 749,345 16 397, 442 2,196, 055 649, 694 104 
Saskatchewaniast «22 gctiwn. isavidee ov 910,000 82 750,735 2,160,212 809, 904 121 
Aine. ea ee 1, 283/000 141 | 1,048'359 | 4°493'347 | 1,261,079 202 
Brevis Columbia vereecs ae eee 1,606,000 51 1,667,689 9,165,698 2,720,045 43 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.... 12,423 14 29, 637 11,380 4,767 _ 
PD OURNS  MOGU coa eset at nn oa ce 13,960,670 1,047 | 14,565,291 | 55,577,875 | 18,017,138 2,528 
TOUAIS, 19990 cies eh 14, 436,102 1,022 | 13,507,009 | 50,329,734 | 15,155,734 2,432 
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fr University, College and School Libraries.—The 1960 survey covered 35 larger 
university libraries, serving enrolments of 500 or more full-time students. These institu- 
tions represented 87 p.c. of the total full-time enrolment at university level in Canada. 
They contained 74 volumes per full-time student and their expenditure averaged $55.72 
per full-time student. In addition, there were 315 smaller universities and colleges with 
libraries, which together represented the remaining 13 p.c. of the full-time student 
enrolment. 


In the 1960 survey of school libraries in centres of 10,000 or more population, it 
was found that centralized libraries were organized in 38 p.c. of the schools reporting. 
- Almost 90 p.c. of the secondary schools and about 25 p.c. of the elementary schools had 
libraries. The average centralized school library contained about 2,500 volumes and 
served close to 600 pupils. Some of these libraries were operated by fully qualified pro- 
fessional librarians and the others by teachers with some library training. 


2.—Book Stocks in the Larger Academic Libraries and Enrolment Served, 
by Province, Academic Wear 1959-60 


University and College Libraries Centralized School Libraries 

Province Enrol- Enrol- 

Libraries Volumes ment Libraries Volumes ment 

Served Served 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

RewtOutl dian hss erm shjeredjels cease hs 1 49,512 1,060 4 3, 852 2,373 
Prince Edward Island.............. — — == 2 6, 298 1,304 
ING ASCO ee ee ee ae 3 343, 827 3,706 52 99, 368 25, 827 
INewm Bruns wicks tara ties «secre oid or 2 197,626 2,743 25 69,961 12,246 
MICE Chere Aerts rtaers ais  aietale et ala-tete 8} 1,822,959 29,096 484 | 1,062,030 228,541 
OOCATIO®- Wawees cheb o dears Fapae e's eLuepers 14 2,859,019 25,694 455 1,148, 437 328,651 
IMEGOROR ter Che Vata cide ais cate neces 2 300, 231 4,751 68 220,965 43,383 
DASKALCHE Wall: Amante. tet tee te 1 186,717 4,179 47 123,519 18,329 
OR Geen ee Oh Sper Aad Pratotecnaeavelsndles, share 2 284,944 6, 468 173 419,328 69,361 
British! Colm Did)... svsiete «cae cersiese.ere 2 516, 684 11, 087 162 559, 936 117,900 
OUANS santrocat Dsersns ori ere 35 | 6,562,519 88, 784 1,472 | 3,713,694 857,915 


Special Libraries.—There are many government, business, professional and technical 
libraries in existence, organized to serve the special interests of the personnel concerned. 
The most recent survey of these libraries was for 1956-57 in which 84 Federal Government 
libraries reported a stock of 2,670,454 books and pamphlets and full-time staff numbering 
427; 91 provincial government libraries reported 2,149,158 books and pamphlets and 
full-time staff numbering 283; and 154 professional, business and technical libraries reported 
1,292,582 books and pamphlets and full-time staff numbering 377. 


Professional Librarians.—Professional librarians, who have been awarded Bachelor 
of Library Science degrees after a one-year postgraduate course, direct most libraries in 
Canada; they comprise one-quarter to one-third of all library personnel. Their work in- 
cludes administration, book selection, reference, readers’ advisory, and technical services. 


Shortages of professional librarians continue to exist in all types of libraries, with 
public and school libraries most seriously affected. However, increasing enrolment in 
Canada’s five library schools—at the Universities of McGill, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 
and British Columbia—offers some hope of a better supply. From 1954 to 1957 the number 
of graduates of all the schools averaged 80 but 111 were graduated in 1960 and 157 in 1961. 
Enrolment for the academic year 1961-62 was 206, with the opening of a new school at the 
University of British Columbia. Graduates can expect a choice of positions at salaries 
that have improved in recent years. The median beginning salary for all 1961 graduates 
was $4,600. 
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3.—Median Salaries of Librarians in Professional Positions, 1959-60 


Public Regional 


Libraries and ibe eis University Total 
Position in Centres | Co-operative titer and College | Professional 
over 10,000 Public renentc del Libraries | Librarians 
Population Libraries 
s $ $ $ No. 
Chief Labrarian &. 0.00 0e. 30 Ae ee 5) 572 | 5,167 6, 250 7,750 171 
Assistant Chief Librarian.............. 4,959 4,813 5,500 7,000 94 
Division, Department or Branch Head. 5,413 4,200 5,375 5, 250 394 
Géneral Labrarinie ihe etes od ovk eine 4,665 3, 858 4,500 4,065 625 


PART III.—SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Section 1.—The National Research Council* 


History and Organization.—Organized research in Canada on a national basis 
dates from 1916 when the Government of Canada established the Honorary Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research—now known by the short title ‘National 
Research Council’. The early Council provided for the planning and integration of 
research work, organization of co-operative studies, postgraduate training of research 
workers, and prosecution of research through grants to university professors. This pro- 
motion and encouragement of research formed the basis of the Council’s work from 1916 
to 1924. 

The creation of a central research institute, to carry on research in pure science in 
relation to standards of measurement, quality and composition of material, and in science 
applied to the industries of Canada, had been urged as early as 1918. A special committee 
of Parliament endorsed the proposal and in 1924 the Research Council Act was revised 
to include national research laboratories. Temporary quarters were secured and research 
on magnesian refractories for steel furnaces was carried out so successfully that a wartime 
industry, established during World War I, was re-established on a large scale. As a result 
of this achievement, the Government, in 1929-30, provided funds for new research facilities. 


The National Research Building on Sussex Drive, Ottawa, was opened in 1932 and 
in 1939 construction was begun of an aerodynamics building on a 130-acre site on the 
Montreal Road, just east of the city. This site now comprises some 400 acres and houses 
most of the Council’s laboratories. A Prairie Regional Laboratory built on the campus 
of the University of Saskatchewan has been in operation since June 1948, and an Atlantic 
Regional Laboratory on the campus of Dalhousie University in Halifax, N.S., was opened 
in June 1952. 


Under the terms of the Research Council Act, the National Research Council has 
charge of all matters affecting scientific and industrial research in Canada that may be 
assigned to it by the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 
In discharging these responsibilities, the Council may undertake, assist or promote research. 
Its duties include the utilization of Canada’s natural resources; the improvement of 
industrial processes and methods; the discovery of processes and methods likely to expand 
existing industries or to develop new ones; the utilization of industrial wastes; investigation 
and determination of physical standards, methods of measurement, and fundamental 
properties of matter; the standardization and certification of scientific and technical 
apparatus used by government and industry; the determination of standards of quality for 
materials used in public works and government supplies; investigation and standardization, 
at the request of industry, of industrial materials or products; and research intended to 
improve conditions in agriculture. The Council also has the duty of advising the Privy 
Council Committee on questions of scientific and technological methods affecting the 
expansion of Canadian industries or the utilization of the country’s natural resources. 


* Prepared by R. A. Lay, Public Relations Office, National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa. 
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The Council’s laboratories are organized in nine divisions and two regional laboratories, 
each with its own director. Five divisions are engaged in applied and fundamental studies 
in the natural sciences—applied biology, applied and pure chemistry, and applied and 
pure physics. Four others are devoted chiefly to engineering work—building research, 
mechanical engineering, radio and electrical engineering, and the National Aeronautical 
Establishment. The two regional laboratories carry out research related to the resources 
of the Prairie and Atlantic regions. 


During World War II, the Council was responsible for all research carried out for 
Canada’s three Armed Services. After the War, most of the military work was transferred 
to the Defence Research Board (see Chapter X XV). Another wartime development, the 
Atomic Energy Project, was constituted as a separate Crown company, Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, in 1952 (see pp. 333-338). 


A Medical Research Council, fully responsible for the support of medical research 
but functioning under the general administration of the National Research Council, was 
established in November 1960 (see pp. 344-345). 


The National Research Council consists of the President, two Vice-Presidents (Scien- 
tific), one Vice-President (Administration) and 17 other members, each of the latter 
group being appointed for a term of three years and chosen to represent industry, labour, 
and research in science and engineering. Many of the members are drawn from Canadian 
universities. The Council reports to Parliament through the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


The Council’s current operating budget is about $42,000,000. Approximately 
$14,000,000 is required for foundation work—scholarships and research grants in science 
and engineering, plus the program of the Medical Research Council—and the remainder 
is used to operate the laboratories. Of the Council’s 2,600 employees, some 730 are 
scientists and engineers. 


Links with Industry.—The application of science to Canadian industry has always 
been one of the major concerns of the National Research Council. Since 1917, repre- 
sentatives of industry, government and the universities have co-operated, through NRC 
Associate Committees, in solving pressing industrial and economic problems. There is a 
constant flow of personnel and information between NRC laboratories and those of in- 
dustry, and roughly 90 p.c. of the Council’s own effort involves applied research intended 
for industrial use. Contract research on specific projects and a wide variety of testing and 
standardization work are undertaken. Inventions from NRC laboratories are carried 
through the patent stage, then made available for manufacture through Canadian Patents 
and Development Limited (see p. 106). 


One of the Council’s most important activities is its Technical Information Service. 
This consists of field engineers who visit manufacturing establishments, and a staff of 
trained researchers in Ottawa who use the technical literature available through the Coun- 
cil’s library. All inquiries are handled but the Service is particularly interested in helping 
small firms with no research or information facilities. Free advice is given on materials 
and processing, equipment, plant design and packaging and on such topics as wage in- 
centives and inventory control. 


Direct financial assistance for research performed by Canadian industry will be 
undertaken by the Council during 1962-63. Under an Industrial Advisory Committee 
of leading Canadian industrialists, awards totalling $1,000,000 will be made for long-term 
applied research and development. Aid will be given on a matching basis, with industry 
providing at least half the funds for any project. Companies of all sizes, covering a wide 
range of industrial activity, will be eligible for assistance and the companies will retain 
all rights arising from the work. By emphasizing studies expected to continue for a 
number of years, the Council hopes to strengthen existing research groups and encourage 
the establishment of new ones. : 
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Foundation Aspects.—University research in science and engineering has been 
supported by the Council since its inception in 1916. This aid has been of considerable 
help to the universities in building up the excellent graduate schools that now exist in 
Canada. Awards to individuals make up most of the university support program. Included 
are research grants to university staff used for employing assistants and purchasing equip- 
ment and supplies, postgraduate scholarships, and postdoctorate fellowships. Approxi- 
mately 975 research grants and 675 scholarships and fellowships were awarded in the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1962, at a cost of $8,540,000. 


General promotion and encouragement of university research—the remainder of the 
program—includes publication of six Canadian journals of research; contributions to 
scientific organizations and functions, Canadian membership in international scientific 
unions, and the administrative costs of the program. Expenditures for these activities 
in 1961-62 were $860,000. An annual Report on University Support describes the program 
in detail. 


In 1948 the Council instituted a program of postdoctorate fellowships, open to Cana- 
dians and to the nationals of all other countries. Originally these were tenable in the 
Council’s own laboratories but the training and experience brought to the work by the 
young scientists proved so stimulating that the program has been gradually expanded. 
Fellowships are now tenable at Canadian universities (these are considered part of the 
university support program), in the laboratories of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
and in the federal Departments of Agriculture, Forestry, Mines and Technical Surveys, 
and National Health and Welfare. More than 200 of these awards are being held at the 
‘present time (March 1962), mostly in chemistry, physics and biology. 


* Applied Biology.—This Division’s program covers practical problems related to the 
national economy and fundamental studies in microbiology, biochemistry and biophysics 
as a basis for future application in agriculture, medicine and industry. 


s.., Apparatus and techniques for preparing, preserving and storing food make up a 
large part of the work, with particular attention in recent years to food freezing, cold 
storage and refrigerated transport. Specific studies in 1961-62 involved further tests on a 
‘process: developed. in the Division and now widely used in industry for the immersion 
freezing of poultry, quality loss in poultry meat during freezing and refrigerated storage, 
and. an improved cooling system for frozen food trucks. The physical and chemical reac- 
tions preventing coagulation in evaporated milk during sterilization were also investigated. 
‘Microorganisms related to the preparation and preservation of food are studied, particu- 
larly those found in salted foods and in cheese, and those that grow at low temperatures. 
A national culture collection of about 3,000 yeasts, bacteria and fungi is maintained. 


Considerable effort is devoted, also, to questions of animal and plant physiology. 
Studies of the mechanisms by which mammals, birds and man adapt to cold have provided 
important basic information on cell, muscle and metabolic. activity, and also serve to 
explain practical problems such as the high death rate of newly born caribou. Fundamental 
plant processes such as translocation are investigated, and an exhaustive study is being 
carried out on strains of blue-green algae believed responsible for cattle deaths. Plant 
fibres such as cellulose—the skeletal material of plants—and the structure and function of 
plant cells are also examined. In collaboration with the pulp and paper industry, a new 
structure has been established for a material used for synthetic textile fibres. 


Other studies involve fermentation mechanisms and enzymology, and the structures 
of proteins, carbohydrates and fats. One group, among its other projects, is engaged in 
long-term statistical studies of protein variability in wheat and wheat exports. The work 
has been expanded recently to include the effects of weather factors on protein content. 


Applied Chemistry.—The Division of Applied Chemistry is concerned with supplying 
new scientific information for the development of Canada’s natural resources and chemical 
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industries. Although formerly much of the work involved solving immediate specific 
problems, a larger part of the Division’s effort is now being devoted to more basic studies. 
This avoids conflict with industrial laboratories and consultants and, in addition to pro- 
viding fundamental information, often produces practical results. For instance, a long- 
term investigation on the contracting of fluids and solids—an operation vital:to many 
chemical engineering procedures—has resulted in a successful commercial operation. for 
drying grain. The same method can be extended easily to chemical reactions and to 
removing liquids from other materials. 


Another long-term project of considerable industrial potential has concerned the 
_factors responsible for the stability, or the destruction, of suspensions of solids in liquids 
and a method was devised for easily separating almost any suspended solid from the liquid 
surrounding it. This work was expanded recently to include the separation of dissolved 
solids. It has been shown that virtually all dissolved salts can be removed from water by 
filtration through an appropriate medium, and tests with other materials are in progress. 
Then, too, the study of chemical reactions at very high temperatures—carried on over the 
past several years—has resulted in the successful preparation of a stable polymer that 
could not be produced by conventional means. 


The eleven sections of the Division are: analytical chemistry, applied catalysis, 
applied physical chemistry, chemical engineering, colloid chemistry, corrosion, high polymer 
chemistry, metallurgical chemistry, physical organic chemistry, rubber and textiles. Much 
of the work falls under the general headings of petroleum or corrosion chemistry, in that 
several sections work on topics related to one of these fields. 


Pure Chemistry.—The Division of Pure Chemistry is organized around a nucleus 
of outstanding Canadian chemists who direct about 50 young postdoctorate fellows from 
all over the world. The work consists of long-term fundamental investigations in physical 
and organic chemistry. 


The work in organic chemistry includes investigation of the structures of alkaloids, 
studies of the infrared spectra of steroids, and the synthesis of porphyrins and of compounds 
labelled with isotopes. Other sections deal with chemical kinetics and photochemistry, 
the study of the ionization potentials of free radicals by mass spectrometry, Raman and 
infrared vibrational spectroscopy, and the application of high resolution. proton magnetic 
resonance techniques to the study of hydrogen bonding and other molecular interactions. 
Still others study certain aspects of surface chemistry such as the thermal properties of 
simple solids and imperfections in the bulk and the surface of alkali halide crystals, the 
heats of micellization by microcalorimetry, and the thermodynamics and stress-strain 
relationships associated with. the absorption of fluids by active carbons. There is also a 
small group interested in the chemistry of fats and oils, and one engaged in fibre research. 


Applied Physics.—The work in Applied Physics is divided between research projects 
likely to be of practical value and the continual development of the fundamental standards 
on which measurements generally are based. All the fundamental physical standards for 
Canada are housed and serviced in this Division, which now has primary standards equal 
to any in the world in the fields of mass, length, time, electricity, temperature and radiation. 
The sections of the Division are: acoustics, electricity and mechanics, heat and solid state 
physics, instrumental optics, interferometry, photogrammetric research, radiation optics, 
special problems, and X-rays and nuclear radiations. Industrial problems receive con- 
siderable attention, particularly calibration work and industrial noise abatement. 


Several of the Division’s developments are being produced commercially. Noise- 
excluding high fidelity earphones developed earlier are finding wide use in high noise 
areas, as hearing aids in schools for the deaf, and in the field of audiometry. A revolu- 
tionary analytical plotter for making maps from aerial photographs is in use by the United 
States Air Force, and a six-figure potentiometer being manufactured by a Canadian firm 
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is selling well. A precision direct reading thermometer bridge is in production and ten- 
tative arrangements have been made concerning a deepsea temperature-depth recorder. 
Other investigations include the thermal and electrical properties of ceramics (important 
in rocketry, nuclear energy and other fields), fundamentals of colour vision and colorim- 
etry, testing and research for improving air-survey photography, and radio chemistry. 
Work continues on the measurement of line standards of length in terms of wavelengths 
of light, and on the use of atomic or molecular properties to define time intervals. 


Pure Physics.—Investigations are under way on cosmic rays, low-temperature and 
solid-state physics, spectroscopy, X-ray diffraction, and theoretical physics. The work 
is on fundamental problems that do not have immediate application but advance the 
frontiers of knowledge and supply the basis for further progress in the applied fields. 
Energetic particles approaching the earth from space are being studied from three angles: 
continuous recordings of cosmic ray particles reaching ground level are compared with 
data from some twenty stations around the world; primary cosmic rays and their modula- 
tion by clouds of particles from the sun are studied by sounding rockets launched from 
Fort Churchill; the interaction of energetic particles with matter is investigated chiefly by 
means of photographic emulsions and Wilson cloud chambers. 


The low-temperature and solid-state group studies the electrical, thermal and mechan- 
ical properties of metals and semi-conductors especially at very low temperatures. In 
the spectroscopy group, the structures of atoms and molecules are investigated by means 
of their microwave, visible and ultraviolet spectra. The theoretical physics group is 
concerned with theoretical problems in atomic, molecular and nuclear physics. 


The X-ray diffraction laboratory undertakes fundamental work in molecular and 
crystal structure and identification problems for government laboratories. X-ray diffrac- 
tion methods are extremely valuable for identification purposes as they are non-destructive 
and require only very small amounts of material. Two of the major projects concern 
narcotics and vanadium minerals. 


Building Research.—Technical improvements in housing are the primary concern 
of the Division. The research program therefore covers all aspects of housing design, 
building materials and components, and studies in soil, snow and ice mechanics. Regional 
stations engaged in research and information are maintained in Halifax, Saskatoon, 
Vancouver and Norman Wells. 


Examples of Division projects are the behaviour of cement aggregates and light- 
weight concretes; the materials and techniques of masonry construction and plastering; 
atmospheric corrosion of metals; paint and acoustics research; and examination of the 
performance of walls, windows, chimneys and domestic heating systems. Other studies 
involve the bearing strength of ice; the fundamental properties of various soil types, 
including permafrost and muskeg; frost action in soils; avalanche research; and the effects 
on buildings of ground vibrations caused by blasting or earthquakes. A unique fire 
research laboratory provides facilities for all types of fire resistance, fire prevention and 
fire fighting tests. 


As the Division concentrates on building problems peculiar to Canada, much of the 
work concerns the performance of buildings and building materials in cold weather. In 
this connection, double-glazed windows and lightweight metal and glass curtain walls, 
used increasingly in modern buildings, have been examined. Special studies have been 
made to improve winter building techniques and there is a section devoted to problems 
of building in the Far North. 


Many results of the Division’s research are expressed in the National Building Code, 
an advisory document of building standards now used by municipalities accounting for 
half the total urban population of Canada. The Division also establishes the building 
regulations for all housing constructed under the National Housing Act. 
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Mechanical Engineering.—This Division works mainly in the fields of mechanics, 
hydrodynamics (hydraulic engineering and naval architecture) and thermodynamics. 
Extensive testing and specification work is undertaken for a variety of industries and for 
government departments. Much of the work consists of continuing projects related to 
land, sea and air transportation. 


The mechanics activities include mathematical analysis and computation, the develop- 
ment of instruments and servomechanisms, and research on mechanical devices such as 
gears. One group, working in the field of bio-medical engineering in collaboration with 
surgeons, has devised a tool for end-to-end joining of blood vessels by a simple stapling 
operation. 


In hydraulics, a number of investigations and models have been made for improving 
Canadian harbours. A new kind of breakwater has been developed which absorbs waves 
rather than reflecting them, and a breakwater utilizing this principle is under construction 
at Baie Comeau. A promising scheme has also been developed for reducing silt accumula- 
tion in harbours by wave energy. The ship laboratory has continued its studies on propeller, 
rudder and hull design and performance. 


Railway work is devoted mainly to locomotives and the riding qualities and mechanical 
behaviour of freight cars. The improvement of braking systems and the use of cheaper 
fuels are being investigated. A long-term study is being made of the possible use of gas 
turbines in locomotives. The application of gas turbines to aircraft taking off and landing 
vertically is also being explored, together with the thermodynamic, aerodynamic and 
control problems that this type of aircraft involves. Considerable research is also being 
done on the behaviour of lubricants at high pressures, and that of gases at extremely 
high temperatures. 


National Aeronautical Establishment.—The National Aeronautical Establish- 
ment is designed to meet the aeronautical research needs of military and civil aviation, 
to co-operate with the Canadian aircraft industry, and to carry out its own research pro- 
gram. Its studies therefore centre around problems of aerodynamics, aircraft structures 
and materials, and flight mechanics. 


Aerodynamics research from low speeds up to a Mach number of about 12 is carried 
out in the Establishment’s wind tunnels. Considerable attention is being given at present 
to low-speed problems of vertical and short take-off aircraft. Other studies include work 
on the aerodynamic characteristics of high-thrust propellers, on wings with submerged 
fans and on wings immersed in powerful slip-streams. 


The research on structures and materials involves investigation of aircraft accidents, 
the fatigue and creep of aircraft structures, the determination of flight loads, aircraft 
design problems, and non-metallic materials. The latter study is part of a research for 
low density, high strength non-metallic materials resistant to high temperatures that could 
be used for structural purposes. 


The flight mechanics program covers research on flight safety and flying stability 
and control; the development of a crash position indicator for locating crashed aircraft; 
atmospheric physics; anti-submarine magnetometry; and the avoidance of aircraft collisions. 


A growing and highly diversified program of assistance to smaller industries is de- 
veloping. Most of the work relates to product development, product improvement, or 
testing. 


Radio and Electrical Engineering.—The work of this Division includes engineering 
problems of interest to Canadian industry and fundamental research in electrical science. 
The Division co-operates with the Armed Services and associated industries in designing, 
producing and evaluating new equipment. 
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Engineering problems include long-distance transmission of high-voltage direct 
current, radio remote-control of navigational aids, current and potential transformer 
calibration, high-frequency standards, and the development of electronic medical instru- 
ments and operating-room facilities. Electronic systems have been installed in the Toronto 
General Hospital for monitoring the condition of patients undergoing cardiovascular 
surgery and intensive therapy, and a system synchronizing X-ray photography with electro- 
cardiogram has been developed for the Ottawa General Hospital. The Division maintains 
the best-equipped antenna laboratory in Canada and provides considerable assistance in 
the development and manufacture of antennas and radomes. 


Among other projects are a microwave system for determining precisely the position 
of vessels engaged in hydrographic surveying, infrared scanning cameras to further 
Canadian research in cancer detection and treatment, and a creative tape recorder much 
in demand in electronic music studios. A highly mobile counter-mortar radar designed 
by the Division went into commercial production in 1961. 


Fundamental studies are carried out on radio wave propagation, radio astronomy, 
upper atmosphere research, and electronic and solid-state research. A new radio observ- 
atory is being developed in Algonquin Park, where a 33-foot diameter radio telescope is in 
operation. The Canadian rocket program at Churchill has introduced a new trend in 
upper atmosphere research, and a variety of instruments have been developed to study 
auroral displays and meteor showers. 


Atlantic Regional Laboratory.—The Atlantic Regional Laboratory is engaged in 
practical and fundamental studies related to the resources and industries of the Atlantic 
Provinces. The work follows three general lines—chemistry and physiology of plants and 
microorganisms—especially marine organisms, animal nutrition, and chemical reactions 
at high temperatures. Specific studies are under way on the formation of slimes in the 
‘white’ water of paper mills, the dietary effects of seaweed components, and the discolora- 
tion of New Brunswick potatoes during commercial cooking. At the request of the 
adhesives industry, a fundamental study is being carried out on the properties of collagen— 
a protein in cod skin used as the mother substance for photoengraving glue. 


The long-term investigation of the basic chemistry involved in the fabrication of steel 
has progressed. Magnesia refractories capable of holding molten basic slags were con- 
structed, and current theoretical studies are expected to produce improved methods for 
measuring and controlling temperature and oxygen concentration during steel-making. 


Recent engineering work included the development of a semi-continuous dryer for 
use on seaweed and other commercially important plant material. This work was carried 
out in co-operation with industry, and provided a model for mobile dryers to be used 
throughout the Atlantic Provinces. A portable automatic methane detector for use in 
mines was also produced; operated off a miner’s battery, the instrument continuously 
samples the air and automatically gives warning of dangerous concentrations of com- 
bustible gases. 


Prairie Regional Laboratory.—One of the chief aims of the Prairie Regional Labora- 
tory is to develop wider uses for crops grown on the prairies. This is achieved by deter- 
mining potential uses of crops now in production and by encouraging the production of 
new crops to meet specific needs. Research is therefore carried out on the properties and 
reactions of plant components, and on the biological, chemical and engineering processes 
for turning them into other compounds. The development of oil-seed crops as alternatives 
to seed crops has received considerable attention. 


For some time, the Laboratory has studied major plant constituents such as carbo- 
hydrates, protein, starch, lignin and fibres. An example of this work is the definition of 
the chemical structure of several polysaccharides found in cereal grains and important in 
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baking, milling and fermentation technology. Attention is also being given to minor plant 
constituents—such as phenols, flavonoids and terpenes, which are known to have fungicidal 
and germicidal properties. A laboratory has been set up to systematically study extractives 
from local plants and shrubs. 


The engineering and process development group is engaged in research on continuous 
fermentation processes, pulping processes on wood and straw fibres, and the effects of 
glyceride structure of fats and oils on the quality of margarines and shortenings. Large- 
scale processing and pilot-plant-scale operations are carried out. There is also a group 
working in the field of mycology, which is concerned with the production of new chemicals, 
antibiotics, alkaloids and amino acids. 


Administration.—Administration of the foregoing laboratories is organized as a 
Division of Administration and Awards, which exists only to serve the scientist. The 
five service units of this Division are: Awards and Committee Services (Awards, Com- 
mittees, Publications, Research Journals); Administrative Services (General Services, 
Purchasing, Personnel); Information Services (Technical Information Service, Library, 
Public Relations Office, and Liaison Offices in Ottawa, Washington, D.C., and London, 
England); Plant Engineering Services; and Legal and Patent Services. The latter group 
works closely with Canadian Patents and Development Limited (see p. 106). An expert 
on economic research acts as special assistant to the Assistant Director, Information 
Services. 


Section 2.—Research in the Atomic Field* 


In the past, the atomic energy activities of many countries have been devoted mainly 
to uranium mining operations in support of military uses. However, a more durable 
phase is approaching, when a great proportion of the expanding annual construction of 
new electricity generating plants will employ nuclear energy. During the transition there is 
a temporary slowing down in the demand for Canadian uranium. 


During the next ten years a large part of the relatively small uranium supply for 
nuclear power will be directed to the supporting inventory of nuclear fuel; beyond that 
the make-up to replace consumption is foreseen as rising to match and surpass the current 
world rate of production. By that time the atomic energy industry as a whole should be 
supported by the consumers of electric power but at present, in all countries and for a 
number of years to come, the young industry has the greater part of its costs furnished 
directly or indirectly through taxation. In an intermediate phase, capital advances made 
in anticipation of revenues from power consumers will be important. 


Three Federal Government organizations have the basic responsibilities for atomic 
energy in Canada:— 


(1) The Atomic Energy Control Board, responsible for all regulatory matters concerning 
work in the nuclear field. 


(2) Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, with a double function as a producer of uranium 
and as the Government’s agent for the purchase of uranium from private mining companies. 


(3) Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, concerned with nuclear research and development, 
the design and construction of reactors for nuclear power, and the production of radio- 
active isotopes and associated equipment, such as cobalt-60 Beam Therapy units for the 
treatment of cancer. 


Now that the mine at Great Bear Lake, N.W.T., is closed, three principal uranium- 
producing areas in Canada remain: the east end of Lake Athabasca in Saskatchewan, 


* Prepared by Dr. W. B. Lewis, Vice-President, Research and Development, Atomic Energy of Canada Lim- 
ited, Chalk River, Ont. 
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and Elliot Lake and Bancroft in Ontario. All four areas resulted from reports made by the 
Geological Survey. For the greater part, the mining operations themselves are conducted 
by private companies supported by export contracts that would have terminated in 1962 
but have been revised so that some will be stretched out, without increase in total supply, 
to 1966. The revision of the contracts has also closed down the less economical mines of 
private companies. Only Eldorado and one other of the original six companies in Beaver- 
lodge are still in operation, four of the original eleven at Elliot Lake, and two of the three 
at Bancroft. A refinery run by Eldorado is located at Port Hope on the northern shore of 
Lake Ontario. The Research and Development Division of Eldorado, together with the 
Mines Branch of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, also makes important 
contributions to the solution of recovery problems, a noteworthy example being the 
development of the sodium carbonate leaching process for the Beaverlodge uranium ore- 
processing plant, which avoided the shipping of large amounts of acid to that remote area. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL) has an eleven-man Board of Directors, 
including individuals from private industry, public and private power companies and the 
universities. The Company’s major plant is near Chalk River, Ont., and its Head Office 
and Commercial Products Division in Ottawa. During 1960 and 1961, contracts were 
awarded for the construction of AECL’s new research centre at Whiteshell, Man., and site 
development is under way. Early in 1958, a Nuclear Power Plant Division was established 
in Toronto, and took over responsibility of directing the NPD-2 project. This project, 
a nuclear power demonstration plant to produce 20,000 kw. of electricity, is now being 
commissioned at Rolphton near the Chalk River establishment; its design and construction 
were carried out in collaboration with the Canadian General Electric Company Limited 
and The Hydro Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The Nuclear Power Plant Division 
of AECL, with the assistance of Ontario Hydro, is also designing and constructing a full- 
seale nuclear power plant, known as CANDU, which will supply 200,000 kw. of electricity 
to the Ontario Hydro system. This plant is being built at Douglas Point near Kincardine 
on Lake Huron. By agreement, Ontario Hydro will purchase the plant when it is in 
satisfactory operation. An Advisory Committee on Atomic Power Development keeps 
all other utilities fully informed of the progress being made. This Committee, which was 
set up by the Government in 1954, meets periodically at Chalk River to assess the economic 
prospects of nuclear power throughout the country. 


Because of the great pace of technological development in nuclear power throughout 
the world, AECL devotes a major effort to collaboration with many organizations. These 
include industrial firms and the scientific and engineering departments of universities 
in Canada and, through foreign government agencies and several international organiza- 
tions, many technical groups in other countries. For example, the Canadian General 
Electric Company has been contracted to carry out the design and development of an 
organic-cooled experimental reactor, and it seems likely that this will be the first reactor 
to be built at the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment. AMF Atomics Canada 
Limited and CGE are AECL’s chief contractors for fuel element fabrication, and other 
work related to Canada’s nuclear power program is carried out in collaboration with 
Orenda Engines Limited, Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited, Montreal Locomo- 
tive Works Limited and Montreal Engineering Company Limited. In general, AECL’s 
policy is to stimulate the interest of private industry in the development of nuclear power 
so that these firms can take over construction of power plants when the time arrives, 
leaving AECL free for fundamental studies and developing new reactor concepts. AECL 
also lends general support to the nuclear and related studies of Canadian universities and 
lets contracts to the universities on specific problems 
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In the international field, close ties are kept with the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission and the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, both of which have 
representatives permanently at Chalk River. There is an agreement with the United 
States for co-operative work on heavy-water-moderated reactors; it provides for the free 
exchange of all technical data in this field and a commitment by the USAEC to spend 
$5,000,000 in the United States on research and development related to reactors of 
Canadian design. More or less formal collaboration has also been established with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, and Euratom, as well as with India, France, Sweden, West Germany, 
Switzerland, Japan and Pakistan. In India, construction and running-in of the Canada-— 
India reactor was completed during 1960, and the reactor was formally inaugurated in 
January 1961. 


Chalk River Project.—The Chalk River Project is a research and development 
establishment. Basic and applied research is carried on by about 200 professional scientists 
and engineers supported by 300 technicians devoted to research in nuclear physics, nuclear 
chemistry, radiobiology, reactor physics, radiation chemistry, environmental radioactivity, 
physics of solids and liquids, and other subjects, using as their primary facilities the two 
major reactors, NRX and NRU, the auxiliary reactors, ZEEP, PTR and ZED-2, the 
tandem Van de Graaff accelerator and analytical facilities such as a precision beta-ray 
spectrometer, mass spectrometers, electron microscopes, multi-channel pulse analyzers, 
automatic recorders, analogue and digital electronic computers. 


Basic research is carried on in many fields, especially that of the structure of atomic 
nuclei, and of the interactions of neutrons, not only with individual nuclei but also with 
liquids and crystalline solids, particularly those involving energy transfer. For nuclear 
structure studies, the tandem Van de Graaff has made pioneer work possible by providing 
multiply-charged ions of precisely known energy and direction. It has proved possible to 
produce nuclei in specific energy states by different routes and to identify and analyse 
the states, thereby deducing the spin and other characteristics and discovering, for example, 
a correlated series of rotational states in the nucleus neon-20. Not only is this important 
to a basic understanding of nuclear structure, but it also finds application in unravelling 
the complex of nuclear reactions responsible for the genesis of nuclei in the interior of stars. 


Studies of neutron interactions with matter are made possible by the intense beams of 
neutrons available from the NRU reactor. By monitoring the neutrons in cosmic radiation 
it has been possible to find correlations with the occurrence of solar flares and contribute 
to the recent advances of knowledge of phenomena in interplanetary space. Isotope 
techniques have brought about revisions in the basic theory of chemical reactions induced 
by radiation. This basic research may find a useful early application in the technology 
of using an organic liquid as coolant in nuclear power reactors. 


The research facilities of the NRX and NRU reactors have continued to attract 
individual scientists as well as teams from other countries. A team of Brookhaven (U.S.A.) 
and AECL scientists is using a neutron beam with a high-speed chopper and long flight 
path for nuclear interaction studies. Another team with scientists from Harwell (Br.) 
and other countries is using another system of choppers for studying details of the slowing- 
down of neutrons by moderators. Both in NRX and NRU the exceptional facilities for 
irradiations in high temperature water, steam and organic liquids have brought teams 
from Britain and the United States to conduct tests important for the design of future 
power reactors, 
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Nuclear Power Prospect.—The generation of electricity by nuclear power on a 
competitive economic basis is expected to be established by the type of reactor now being 
designed by the Nuclear Power Plant Division of AECL at Toronto. This promise rests 
on the attainment of very-low-cost fuelling by an extremely simple system tested over 
many years by experiments in the NRX reactor. The fuel will be uranium dioxide specially 
prepared from natural uranium entirely in Canada. A wide range of tests in hot channels 
in the NRX reactor at heat ratings and energy yields in excess of those required has estab- 
lished that this oxide fuel is incomparably more dependable than the uranium metal fuel 
for which the NRX and NRU reactors were designed. No provision for reprocessing the 
irradiated fuel is involved, for, by careful attention in the reactor design to minimizing 
any waste of neutrons, an energy yield of over 9,000 thermal megawatt-days is expected 
from a ton of uranium before it is discarded. This results in a prospective fuelling cost of 
about 1 mill (0.1 cent) per electric kilowatt-hour, to be compared with about 3 mills from 
coal at $8 per short ton. 


Canada has access to such an abundance of coal, oil and natural gas that the com- 
petitive cost level for electric power is lower than in many other countries. Nuclear power 
plants of the types now under construction in Britain and the United States have been 
assessed as unable to reach a low enough cost level, at least until several successive plants 
have been built and operated to discover where economies are possible. Plants of the 
CANDU type do not promise to be significantly cheaper in initial outlay, but the fuelling 
cost can be so much less that meeting the competitive target is a very real prospect. 


The low fuelling cost derives as much fromthe details of the design proposed as from 
the general type of reactor chosen. Some of the important features seem worthy of men- 
tion. The full-scale plant will generate 220 megawatts with a steam-cycle efficiency of 
33.3 p.c., so the reactor has to supply 660 thermal megawatts to the steam-raising plant. 
The reactor is essentially a tank of heavy water, 20 ft. in diameter and 16.5 ft. long, lying 
horizontally. It is penetrated by 306 fuel channels parallel to the axis on a 9-inch-square 
lattice.. Each channel is a zirconium-alloy pressure tube of 3.25 in. inside diameter and 
about 0.16 in. thick. The fuel consists of bundles of 19 rods, 0.6 in. in diameter and 19.5 in. 
long, made of dense uranium dioxide in thin zirconium-alloy tubes. Heat is taken from 
the fuel directly by heavy water that passes at 560°F. to the steam boiler, where normal 
water is raised to saturated steam at 483°F. and 560 psi. The heat developed in the 
heavy water moderator that is in the tank outside the fuel channels is not directly used 
and amounts to about 35 thermal megawatts. The over-all net plant efficiency is then 
29.1 p.c. These details show that the design represents a very considerable advance over 
that originally conceived in 1956, and the improvement bears promise that continued 
progress will lead to costs well below the economic target. As examples of the advance, it 
may, be noted that for the same electric power output, the reactor power has been brought 
down from 790 to 700 megawatts and the length of fuel rod from 86 to 30 kilometres. The 
prospective fuelling cost has dropped from 1.85 mill/kwh. to 1.0 mill/kwh. On the other 
hand, no over-all reduction has been achieved in the capital cost estimates which remain 
in the range $300 to $400 per electrical kilowatt for the whole plant. No reduction is 
expected until manufacturing experience has been gained that can be used in future 
construction, but thereafter appreciable reductions should be possible. A detailed break- 
down of costs for CANDU was published during 1960. The conclusions are summarized 
in the following statement. 
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These figures will serve to explain why the first plants seem to find economic application 
in Canada only in the Ontario system, where annual charges on capital are low and coal 
has to be imported and costs about $8 a short ton. Moreover, the demand for electricity 
in Ontario is growing at more than 200 megawatts capacity per year. To build reactors 
for lower powers saves little in the cost, so the cost per kilowatt rises and becomes uneco- 
nomical. When confidence has been gained from the early plants, higher powers seem 
likely to be attempted and 400 electrical megawatts from one reactor may be attained. 


Operating experience with the NRX and NRU reactors at Chalk River and with 
the many other types throughout the world has served to emphasize the great difficulty 
and costliness of making even minor operating repairs in the presence of the extremely 
high levels of radiation that are encountered around reactors. Directly and indirectly, 
this is responsible for the current hesitation to construct a number of large plants that 
for economic power cost no less than $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 each. With every new 
design it is necessary to acquire operating experience before the reliability and availability 
can be effectively estimated. Experience with defective fuel has been deliberately sought 
at Chalk River, because this is one of the difficulties most likely to be encountered. Appro- 
priate techniques of locating the defective element, removing it and cleaning up the 
released radioactive fission products have been established and practised; at the same time 
fuel designs and ratings which lead to least difficulty in these operations have been studied. 
Experience of mechanical failures of control rods has lent weight to reactor designs such 
as NPD-2 where control rods are not needed. Temperature changes are likely to provoke 
mechanical failures, so design is aimed at keeping the reactor at power for all essential 
operations including refuelling and complete maintenance testing and readjustment of 
instruments and working parts of the control system. 


These considerations lead to a vicious circle, for the quickest way to achieve relia- 
bility is to construct and operate a number of plants following these design principles, 
but until such plants have operated satisfactorily utilities are unwilling to take the risk 
of lost time for repairs. The same principles hold throughout the world. For example, 
Britain is following a program based on the Calder Hall type of reactor developed, not 
by a utility company, but by the government to serve a military requirement. Italy 
is purchasing three power reactors—one from Britain, one from the United States based 
on the Shippingport and Yankee reactors, and one from the United States closely following 
the Commonwealth Edison Dresden plant. Canada is pioneering another pattern financed 
by the government, and working at Chalk River to develop technical knowledge and 
experience that will give confidence to the utilities. The performance of the demonstration 
reactor (NPD) will tell whether the sought-for reliability has been achieved so that utilities 
can finance plants unaided. 


Because the CANDU type of reactor is suitable only in large units, AECL is under- 
taking to study another type of reactor proposed by the Canadian General Electric 
Company that should have a lower capital cost. This is also a heavy-water-moderated 
reactor, but the heat is taken from the fuel by an organic liquid specially chosen for a 
high boiling point and minimum decomposition by radiation. This is a hybrid design 
that should utilize the Chalk River experience with heavy water and uranium oxide fuel 
and the experience of the organic liquid developed in the United States as a coolant and 
moderator for a nuclear reactor. Development of metals that are suitable for use in such 
a reactor is required and may take a few years to effect. 


In the longer term, it is expected that heavy-water-moderated reactors would have 
two-zone cores. In one zone the heat required to evaporate water in the steam cycle 
would be supplied, and in the second zone the steam would be superheated to achieve a 
higher efficiency of conversion of heat to electricity. The heat for evaporation may be 
taken by an organic liquid or directly by evaporating wet steam, or possibly boiling water 
at high pressure. New materials are required also for this design and their development 
may be lengthy. 
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Section 3.—Space Research in Canada* 


Canadian scientific activities in space are limited to the application of new techniques 
to assist research in fields in which activity has been carried on for years. Canadian capa- 
bilities cannot begin to compete with space science activities in countries like the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics but, on the other hand, there are im- 
portant things that can be done better in Canada than elsewhere. This is because of the 
tilt of the earth’s magnetic axis toward Northern Canada and the effect of the earth’s 
magnetic field on the interaction of radiation and particles from the sun with the earth’s 
upper atmosphere. 


The sun, whose radiations make life on earth possible, discharges streams of particles 
of matter, sometimes with great energy. These streams of particles are very irregular and 
occur in bursts associated with disturbances on the surface of the sun. The streams of 
particles, ultraviolet light and X radiation from the sun cause the outer regions of the 
earth’s atmosphere to be ionized and therefore electrically conducting, forming the well- 
known conducting layers in the ionosphere. The streams of particles are mostly protons 
and electrons; their motion is affected by the earth’s magnetic field and if intense enough 
they, in turn, distort the magnetic field. 


The study of magnetic variations and magnetic storms is hundreds of years old. Their 
relation to aurora has been known for a hundred years or more and during the past few 
decades the electrical nature of the upper atmosphere is gradually becoming understood. 


The understanding of the electrical conductivity of the upper atmosphere is of prac- 
tical importance as well as of academic interest because a wide range of radio communica- 
tions depend on the reflection of radio waves from the ionosphere. Without the ionosphere, 
the range of ordinary radio broadcasting and shortwave communication would be limited 
to a fraction of that used every day. Occasional radio blackouts follow bursts of unusually 
intense ionizing radiation from the sun. The awe-inspiring phenomenon of the aurora is 
associated with blackout of some types of radio communication and therefore, for practical 
reasons, merits study; there is also a natural desire to understand what causes this phe- 
nomenon. 


The most interesting and important phases of ionosphere and auroral activity occur 
at heights of from 30 to 100 miles in the atmosphere and the most interesting and important 
geographic regions for studying the ionosphere and aurora are in what is known as the 
aurora belt, a diffuse circle about 20 degrees of co-latitude away from the geomagnetic 
poles. Churchill in northern Manitoba is in the latitude of maximum auroral activity. 
Because of the tilt of the magnetic axis of the earth in the western hemisphere, the magnetic 
pole is in Northern Canada and the only place in the world where accessible land stations 
extend into and across the auroral belt is in Northern Canada. 


Canadian scientists have for many years been very active in studying auroral and 
ionosphere physics. A number of university research groups led by the Department of 
Physics in the University of Saskatchewan are well known for such studies. The Defence 
Research Board’s Telecommunications Establishment and the National Research Council 
have conducted research in this field since World War II. In fact, because of Canada’s 
geographic position, it might be said that ionosphere and aurora research is a Canadian 
scientific birthright with which goes a considerable responsibility to see that the world- 
wide need for scientific information in this field is satisfied. 


Until the present space age, measurements of the upper atmosphere could be taken 
only by indirect means such as the reflection of radio waves from the ionosphere, spectro- 
scopy of the aurora and night sky and the absorption of cosmic radio noise. Now, the new 
rocket technique makes it possible to take direct measurements in the interesting region 
from 30 miles up and it is natural that Canadian scientists should take advantage of this 


* Prepared (February 1962) by Dr. D, C. Rose of the National Research Council, Ottawa, 
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technique and use rockets to carry their instruments into the ionosphere and aurora. The 
rockets involved in doing so are not too large or difficult for Canadian manufacture. A 
17-inch rocket now being made in Canada will carry about 150 lb. of pay load to a height of 
about 150 miles and a series of rockets known as Black Brant I, II, III and IV is being 
developed by Canadian industry jointly with government branches. 


The United States led the way in this field and about the time the International 
Geophysical Year (1957-58) was being planned rockets of the above type, developed 
primarily with military objectives, became common for scientific purposes. Several types 
are now available in many countries, besides those being developed in Canada, which 
have no military significance but will be used solely for scientific purposes. In preparing 
for the International Geophysical Year the United States established a rocket-launching 
range at Churchill. This was used jointly after the IGY until fire put it out of action in 
February 1961. 


The first practical applications of space technology in the fields of meteorology and 
communications are almost within reach. Meteorological satellites that can televise 
cloud formation and ice formation are being proven to be of immense value in advancing 
this science. Though meteorology satellites have as yet been launched only by the United 
States, the project is essentially an international one and co-operative receiving stations 
in various parts of the world are important to their success. It has also been shown 
recently that synoptic measurements all over the world are desirable up to heights of 
about 50 miles and these can be made with relatively smal] rockets. In world-wide com- 
munications the use of satellites will expand available channels by a large factor. The 
Canadian Department of Transport, which holds the nation’s responsibility in both meteor- 
ology and communications matters, is undertaking studies which will permit Canadian 
use of the techniques as they emerge from research to serviceable application. 


One of the largest current research projects in Canada is the construction of the 
Topside Sounder satellite being designed and built in the Defence Research Board labora- 
tories with considerable assistance from industry. The satellite will be Jaunched in the 
United States in late 1962 and will circle the earth in an almost north-south orbit. It 
will contain a number of experimental packages mainly to study the upper part of the 
ionosphere which can be examined at present in no other way. Secondary experiments 
carried in the satellite are comprehensive cosmic ray measuring instruments being built 
by the National Research Council and radio receivers for listening to cosmic radio waves. 
The Topside Sounder got its name from the fact that it will probe the upper side of the 
ionosphere from above (about 600 miles up) by the same sounding technique that is used 
on the ground to probe the under side, that is, by studying the reflection of radio waves 
of varying frequency. For this and other United States satellites, special satellite data 
recovery stations will be established in Northern Canada. 


Section 4.—Other Scientific and Industrial Research Facilities 


Aside from the research facilities and activities covered in Sections 1, 2 and 3, Canadian 
research is carried on by various federal agencies, provincial organizations, universities 
and industries. Several provinces in Canada have established provincial Research Councils 
to stimulate and support research on problems having special provincial significance. 
The universities, of course, form an extremely important part of the Canadian pattern 
of research. Much of their work is along fundamental lines but practical problems are 
not neglected, especially those of regional interest. 


All three types of institutions—federal, provincial and university organizations— 
have an interest in problems of industrial significance; this is part of the current Canadian 
pattern of research. Though many Canadian industries now possess research facilities— 
some of them quite extensive—the major part of industrial research to date has been done 
under government auspices. 
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Thus the unique problems of the country, particularly its large area coupled with a 
small population, have led to a typically Canadian organization of research, of which 
a very strong associate committee system is perhaps the most distinctive feature. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Organizations 


Although research by industrial firms has been slow to develop in Canada, govern- 
ment research has expanded rapidly, at first because of the need for speeding up the 
production of raw materials, which were for many years the basis of Canada’s export 
trade, and secondly because of the more recent interest in the processing of these raw 
materials and the necessity of meeting the needs of national defence. Federal agencies 
involved in research include the Departments of Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries, Mines 
and Technical Surveys, National Defence, National Health and Welfare, and Northern 
Affairs and National Resources as well as the National Research Council and other Crown 
corporations such as Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. A system of committees, with 
nation-wide representation, eliminates unnecessary duplication of work from these national 
research organizations. 


The scientific work of the Department of Agriculture is described in Chapter IX of 
this volume, the specialized work in scientific forest research in Chapter X, scientific 
services concerned with Canada’s mineral resources conducted by the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys in Chapter XI, investigational work of the Department of 
Fisheries in Chapter XIII, research of the Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources in Chapter I, the work of the Defence Research 
Board in Chapter X XV, the work of the National Research Council at pp. 326-333 and 
atomic research at pp. 333-338. The activities of the other federal agencies engaged in 
research are described briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.*—The federal Department of 
National Health and Welfare supports intramural and extramural research programs which 
aim to preserve and improve the health of Canadians. Within the Department, research 
is done in the laboratories or clinic services of the Health Services Branch (particularly 
its Laboratory of Hygiene and Divisions of Occupational Health, Radiation Protection, 
Nutrition, and Epidemiology), of the Food and Drug Directorate, and of the Indian and 
Northern Health Services Directorate. In the Administration Branch, the Research and 
Statistics Division carries out special studies, including surveys, in social and medical 
economics. The extramural program consists of grants in aid of medical research sponsored 
by the provinces and conducted in universities, hospitals and other institutions from funds 
provided under the National Health Grant Program. The Public Health Research Grant 
makes available about $1,700,000 annually to assist in stimulating and developing public 
health research; in addition, other grants in the areas of Mental Health, Child and 
Maternal Health, Cancer Control, General Public Health,* Tuberculosis Control, as well 
as Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled Children amount to an approximate $2,000,000. 
To co-ordinate and advance the extramural program, senior officials of the Department 
confer with advisory bodies such as its Research Advisory Committee, representatives 
from the provinces, from other federal agencies (the Medical Research Council, the Defence 
Research Board and the Department of Veterans Affairs) and from voluntary groups such 
as the National Cancer Institute. 


Grain Research Laboratory.—Rapid development of grain production in Western 
Canada led to the passing, in 1912, of the Canada Grain Act. This Act is administered 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners, which reports to Parliament through the Minister 


* Prepared by Dr. L. B. Pett, Principal Medical Officer, Research Development, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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of Agriculture. The Board is responsible for control of the weighing, grading and ware- 
housing of Canadian grain. Soon after its establishment, the Board encountered problems 
that required scientific study and a Grain Research Laboratory was established at Winnipeg, 
Man., in 1913. 

The Grain Research Laboratory, with a staff of 60, is the main centre of research on 
the chemistry of Canadian grains. It is well staffed and equipped to provide the service 
required to help maintain and expand domestic and foreign markets for all types of grain. 
The Laboratory collects and tests samples of various crops to obtain information on the 
current quality of all grains shipped during the crop year and prepares, annually, certain 
information required by the Board for administering the Canada Grain Act. Fundamental 
research is also undertaken; the program is directed toward better understanding of 
what constitutes quality in cereal grains and toward improvement in the methods of 
assessing quality. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Organizations 


The fact that only a few provincial research organizations exist does not indicate lack 
of interest in research by the provinces. Most provincial governments have university 
laboratories to consult, particularly about local industrial and agricultural problems, and 
many individual departments have facilities for research in their particular fields of 
endeavour or assist research through the provision of financial aid to students working 
in those and other scientific fields. Agriculture is particularly well covered because of 
its importance as an export industry but the provinces are also intensely interested in 
their other natural resources. Their efforts in the fields of agriculture, forestry, mining 
and fisheries are outlined in the Chapters dealing with those subjects (see Index). 


Nova Scotia Research Foundation.—This body was created by the Government 
of Nova Scotia in 1946 to give its people additional scientific and technical assistance in 
finding new and better ways to utilize the resources of the forest, the sea, the farm, the 
mine and the process industries. To this end it seeks to correlate and further scientific 
work on local problems and available resources. It assists universities, colleges, research 
groups, industries, provincial and federal departments and individuals by loans of equip- 
ment, grants, scholarships, laboratory and summer assistants, library, cartographic, 
photogrammetric and translation services, and technical information. It has supported 
or collaborated in work on breeding new varieties of plants and root nodule bacteria; on 
antibiotics, poultry, blueberry culture, coal-burning equipment, the constitution and 
gasification of coal, the non-destructive testing of mine equipment, the utilization of 
anhydrite, diatomite, fish waste, gypsum, seaweed, slag, slab wood and fertilizing materials. 
It has conducted geophysical, geological, air pollution, and seaweed surveys as well as 
forest aphid, forest ecology and genetic studies and has assisted studies on the nutrient 
cycles of lakes, on X-ray crystallography, and on pressures in underground strata. Its 
Geophysical Division is equipped to undertake all types of magnetometric, gravimetric, 
resistivity, seismic and electromagnetic explorations. The Technical Services Division 
provides free technical information to industries in the province and offers them research 
and development services and facilities in the fields of physics, chemistry and engineering, 
including operational engineering. 


Saskatchewan Research Council.—The Saskatchewan Research Council carries 
out research in the physical sciences, both pure and applied, with the aim of improving the 
provincial economy. The Council is therefore particularly concerned with the commercial 
exploitation of provincial resources and the scientific aspects of business. Current emphasis 
is on water and mineral resources, fields of agriculture not covered by other organizations, 
and technical assistance to industry. Besides being actively engaged in its own projects, 
the Council, by the granting of funds, supports further research at the University of 
Saskatchewan. Its buildings, occupied by a permanent staff of 40 persons and additional 
temporary staff, are situated on the university campus. 
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Research Council of Alberta.—The Province of Alberta set up a Scientific and 
Industrial Research Council in 1921, the promotion of mineral development within the 
province being the chief purpose leading to its establishment. The Council operates under 
an Act somewhat similar to that which set up the National Research Council and is financed 
by provincial government appropriations. The present program is directed to the applica- 
tion of basic and applied science toward the development of the natural resources of the 
province. Investigations in the Council laboratories and pilot plant are organized into 
two branches—the Earth Sciences Branch which includes all work on groundwater geology, 
geological surveys and research, and soils, and the Fuels Branch which includes work on 
coal, petroleum, natural gas, and gasoline and oil testing. There are, in addition, project 
groups dealing with industrial engineering services, highway research, a co-operative 
program on cloud physics with reference to the hail problem, and a number of special 
projects. 

The operations of the organization are controlled by a Council of ten individuals 
representative of the government, the university and industry. The various research 
projects are under the immediate supervision of advisory committees and the Technical 
Advisory Committee of the Council; the latter is composed of senior officers of the Council 
and the government, with certain committee chairmen and university representatives. 


The Council laboratories are located beside the University of Alberta campus. 


British Columbia Research Council.—The British Columbia Research Council, 
under the sponsorship of the provincial Department of Industrial Development, Trade, 
and Commerce, provides a scientific and engineering staff with laboratories on the campus 
of the University of British Columbia. The objective is to enable even the smallest firms 
to improve their competitive position in Canadian and world markets by the use of the 
most up-to-date scientific and technical knowledge. The Council provides three classes 
of service: a free information service in collaboration with the National Research Council; 
assistance to specific firms at cost where information cannot be supplied from existing 
knowledge; and, at the Council’s expense, research on problems of general value to the 
industrial development of the province. 


The Ontario Research Foundation.—The Ontario Research Foundation, estab- 
lished in 1928, is an independent research organization financed initially by an endowment 
fund composed of subscriptions from manufacturers, corporations and private individuals, 
and a grant from the provincial government. Most of its current income is derived from 
contract research undertaken for industry, although income is also obtained from the 
various government departments for research and other work undertaken on a contract 
basis. The Foundation is concerned primarily with the development of industry and the 
development of Ontario’s natural resources through the application of scientific research. 
However, Foundation activities are not confined to the province; research contracts are 
routinely handled for any organization, without reference to location. Being primarily 
an industrial research institution, the Foundation’s main areas of scientific endeavour are 
chemistry, physics, metallurgy, biochemistry, textiles and engineering. Other Foundation 
departments, such as parasitology and physiography, are engaged particularly in studies 
related to Ontario’s natural resources and field engineering and technical information is 
provided free to industry, sponsored by the Ontario Department of Commerce and Develop- 
ment and the National Research Council. It also administers a grant from the provincial 
government to support postgraduate scholarships and scientific research in the univer- 
sities of Ontario. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.—The Research Division of 
Ontario Hydro, with a staff of 300, provides services for all technical activities of the 
utility, in engineering design, construction work, power utilization, and system operation 
and maintenance. In addition to solving specific problems, the testing, investigation and 
research work leads to important technical advances, including the development of new 
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and better equipment. Ontario Hydro is thus enabled both to improve the performance 
of the power system and to effect economies. Members of the staff maintain close contact 
with research organizations and other power utilities, and participate in the committee 
work of major technical societies and of standards associations. 


Electrical investigations explore methods of generating, transmitting, distributing 
and utilizing power, and seek improvement in equipment for these purposes. Some of the 
main fields of study are transmission at extra-high voltage; electrical insulation; system 
operation and control, and system protection against lightning; communications and tele- 
metering; illumination; and power metering. Attention is given to the performance and 
efficiency of power equipment, to improved measuring techniques, and to means of mini- 
mizing the hazards of electric shock. 


Structural and mechanical studies include the following: soil mechanics as related to 
foundations, roads, and earth dams and dykes; the physical properties of structural com- 
ponents and of numerous items such as conductor joints and line hardware; the mechanical 
performance and safety features of equipment and various types of machines; metals and 
metallurgy; welding materials, techniques and applications; atmospheric and underground 
corrosion of metals; stresses in materials and structures; noise and vibration conditions; 
and a variety of problems associated with the design, construction and maintenance of 
concrete structures, the application of masonry materials, and the production, placement 
and quality control of all concrete used. 


In addition to chemical analyses and tests performed on a wide range of materials 
and products purchased, chemical research work is conducted with regard to such sub- 
jects as wood preservation, plastics applications, protective coatings, both vegetation and 
insect pest control, lubrication, liquid and gaseous electrical insulants, thermal insulation, 
air pollution, corrosion prevention. and water treatment. Other studies contributory and 
supplementary to the main branches of work are carried on in the fields of physics, biology, 
petrology and mathematics. Operations research studies are used in determining optimum 
policies and procedures in vehicle replacement, inventory control, reserve transformer 
capacity, economic power dispatch, and schedules for pumped-storage operation. 


In the summer of 1961, the Commission’s research and testing activities were trans- 
ferred to a new building, known as the Ontario Hydro W. P. Dobson Research Laboratory, 
which was designed and constructed for these purposes and provides considerably more 
space and better facilities than the building formerly occupied. A separate high-voltage 
test laboratory adjacent to the new building was completed in early 1962. 


Subsection 3.—Medical Research* 


Support for research in the medical sciences is provided by the federal and provincial 
governments, by private foundations, by voluntary agencies and by universities and 
hospitals. These sources assist in establishing research fellowships for training, in providing 
salaries to established investigators or in the awarding of grants in aid of research in the 
various disciplines of the medical sciences. 


The Departments of National Health and Welfare and of National Defence maintain 
well-equipped laboratories in which research is carried out by highly qualified personnel. 
The Department of Veterans Affairs also encourages its staff to carry out investigations 
in its own hospitals, mainly in the fields of chronic illness, such as arthritis, atherosclerosis, 
and metabolic, nutritional, neurological and mental disorders. 


A great variety of medical problems are studied in medical school laboratories, hospitals 
and other medical institutes. In this field, funds from the federal treasury are provided 
through the Medical Research Council, the Department of National Health and Welfare 
and the Defence Research Board. The Medical Research Council has an interest in the 
broad field of the medical sciences; it has recently established its policies with respect to 


* Prepared by Dr. J. Auer, Secretary, Medical Research Council, Ottawa. 
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the support of scientific personnel and with respect to grants in aid of research. The former 
category involves awards to Medical Research Fellows who are in training, as well as to 
Medical Research Associates who are independent scientists. The grants in aid of research 
involve assistance covering the whole or part of the costs of investigations in the basic 
medical sciences, such as anatomy, physiology, pharmacology, biochemistry, bacteriology 
and pathology, as well as of investigations in the clinical sciences, including experimental 
medicine and surgery. The Department of National Health and Welfare provides funds 
for research available on the recommendation of provincial departments of health in the 
following fields: public health research, tuberculosis control, child and maternal health 
and general public health services. It also gives assistance to the Canadian Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Society (which obtains other support by public subscription) and to the 
Ontario Heart Foundation (which derives its other resources from the Ontario Government 
and through public fund-raising campaigns). In addition, the Department makes available 
funds for cancer research of benefit to the National Cancer Institute. 


The Defence Research Board awards grants for research related to problems of im- 
portance for defence such as shock, preservation of blood, use of blood substitutes, effects 
of low temperature, etc. 


‘Medical schools and hospitals also receive funds for research from provincial branches 
of the Canadian Cancer Society and from such government foundations as the Ontario 
Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation, and the Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation. Fraternal societies and clubs such as the Rotary Club also show 
interest in the support of research. 


Private foundations like the J. P. Bickell Foundation, the Atkinson Charitable 
Foundation, the Muscular Dystrophy Association of Canada, the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, the Banting Research Foundation, the Multiple Sclerosis Society 
and pharmaceutical companies also contribute significantly to the support of medical 
research in Canada. Finally, it should be remembered that granting agencies in the United 
States provide grants in aid of research to many investigators in several universities in 
Canada. 


Subsection 4.—University Research 


Although there is considerable diversity of purpose in the aims of Canadian univer- 
sities and colleges, they may be described generally as (1) the diffusion of knowledge through 
some teaching, extension and evening classes, and written reports; (2) the preservation 
of knowledge with some reorganization from time to time; and (8) the extension of the 
boundaries of knowledge essentially through research. 


There are, of necessity, differences in emphasis in carrying out these aims. The 
undergraduate courses are designed to provide broad basic understanding in a variety 
of subject fields, to be followed by a more extensive and intensive application in one or 
two of them. Graduate schools provide for a broader and deeper penetration and under- 
standing in one field, supplemented perhaps with more general knowledge in related 
fields. Seminars, directed study, and individual research usually form a considerable 
part of advanced study. Most of these courses provide for practice in the research methods 
of the discipline—whether through experiment, questionnaire, logic or statistics—in order 
to prepare students capable of adding to present knowledge. This applies to the closely 
knit professional fields as well as to the more general branches. 


For many years research in the universities was directed toward obtaining knowledge 
for its own sake and was considered pure research. Later it was recognized that the 
conclusions of such research provided the basic information for applied science and before 
long the universities, because of their unique position in having trained specialists and 
equipment, were involved in both basic and applied research. During World War II 
they were encouraged to undertake emergency and other contractual research and since 
then the trend toward broadening the field of research, increasing the capacity of uni- 
versities to educate advanced students, and procuring large-scale costly equipment has 
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shown rapid advance. This has created new problems but has provided even greater 
opportunities for undertaking sizable projects which could not have been attempted 
otherwise and has thereby tended to knit the university into the very warp of industry. 


Research conducted in the universities falls into three broad categories: projects 
undertaken by the student under the guidance of a professor or committee to meet require- 
ments for an advanced degree; research undertaken by the professor, which may be of a 
more or less continuous nature; and larger research projects undertaken co-operatively 
on a faculty or interfaculty basis in university laboratories or in such specialized institu- 
tions connected with the university as medical research laboratories, institutes of micro- 
biology and hygiene, science service laboratories and faculties of agriculture. 


Some idea of the increase in research undertaken by Canadian universities may be 
obtained from a comparison of the situation in 1919 with that in 1961. In the former year, 
two universities—Toronto and McGill—offered graduate courses beyond the master’s 
degree and graduated 11 students; in 1961 Ontario had five, Quebec three and six other 
provinces each had one major university offering graduate courses leading to the Ph.D. 
degree. They conferred 305 doctorates in course, distributed by fields as follows: bio- 
logical sciences, including medical and agricultural sciences, 81; engineering and applied 
science, 19; humanities, 59; physical sciences, 101; and social sciences, 45. Subject matter 
covered in these courses and other research conducted by university professors and 
reported in professional journals is encyclopaedic and reflects specialization and variety. 
Outstanding research in particular fields has become associated with various universities, 
for example: nuclear research and geophysics in McGill, Queen’s, McMaster and Saskat- 
chewan; medical research in such institutions as the Connaught Laboratories and the 
Montreal Neurological Institute; agricultural research in the western universities; and 
fisheries research in British Columbia. 


Outside financial support for university research comes primarily from four sources: 
agencies and departments of the Federal Government including the National Research 
Council and Defence Research Board, which provide grants for approved and contracted 
government-sponsored research; industry, which supports both basic and applied research; 
private foundations, which provide grants for approved research, sometimes in selected 
fields; and provincial governments. 


Subsection 5.—Industrial Research 


Industrial research in Canada is changing very rapidly. In the past, industry in 
general was largely unaware of the value of research to its own development and to that 
of the country, partly because many Canadian companies were subsidiaries of companies 
in Britain and the United States and partly because small companies found it impossible 
to finance their own research. The problem was accentuated by the vast size of the 
country, the absence of concentration of similar industries and the proximity to the 
relatively large research facilities of the United States. 

However, the emergence of Canada as a highly industrialized society, its entrance 
into multitudinous fields of production, the rapid growth of many large nation-wide 
industries, the serving of a discriminating domestic market and the meeting of competition 
from abroad have had the effect of making Canadian manufacturing establishments research 
conscious and many of the larger ones now possess competent research organizations. 


Industrial Research-Development Expenditures.*—The most recent survey of 
expenditures on industrial research in Canada was conducted during the first half of 1960 
and provided figures for the calendar year 1959 and preliminary estimates for the year 
1960. The next survey will be conducted in mid-1962 and data for 1961 and 1962 should 
be available by the end of 1962. The survey in its present form was started in 1958 
when figures for the years 1957 and 1958 were collected. 


re ees from DBS publication Industrial Research-Development Expenditures in Canada, 1959 (Catalogue 
o. 13-516). 
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The type of industrial research-development covered by these surveys ranges from 
pure research designed to obtain new knowledge in the physical and life sciences to con- 
ceiving and developing new products, new processes, and major changes in products and 
processes and bringing them to the stage of production. Such activities as market and 
sales research and process and quality control are excluded. Companies surveyed were 
asked to report the cost of research-development done within the company in Canada 
and payments for research done outside the company in Canada; estimates of payments 
for research-development conducted outside the company and outside of Canada were 
also requested. 


Since data for 1958 and 1960 are only estimates based on companies’ intentions, 
more accurate comparisons may be made between the years 1957 and 1959. Total expen- 
ditures on research-development—including activities within companies, payments to 
outside companies in Canada and payments to organizations in other countries—decreased 
from $148,200,000 in 1957 to $121,000,000 in 1959. The decline was almost all accounted 
for by a substantial reduction in research work done within reporting companies, partic- 
ularly in the transportation equipment industry which reported a drop in such expenditures 
of $39,000,000. That decrease, however, was partially offset by a gain of $11,200,000 in 
expenditures made on research-development by all other industrial groups. 


Research-development expenditures for work done within the reporting companies 
Canadian facilities in 1959 accounted for 80 p.c. of all outlays and close to 98 p.c. of al 
expenditures for work done in Canada. Reported expenditures on research-development 
done outside Canada amounted to $21,700,000 in 1959, most of which was paid to parent 
or affiliated organizations in the United States. It should be noted, however, that many 
companies receive the benefits of research done by a parent or affiliate outside Canada 
without making any direct payment for such service, so that the $21,700,000 expenditure 
may be considered as only a part of the total value of research done outside Canada that 
benefits companies located here. 


The surveys covered all industrial firms in Canada with more than 100 employees, 
and these numbered about 2,800. In 1959, 471 firms out of this group had research expendi- 
tures to report; of the 471 firms, 171 had annual sales of more than $10,000,000 and 
accounted for 85 p.c. of all research expenditures made in Canada. 


1.—Total Research-Development Expenditures, 1955-66 


Expenditure on Research- 


Development in Canada Expenditure on 


Year Don e Within D on ie Out sid = Respirch: Davelapment Total 
Company Company 
$000,000 $000,000 $'000,000 $'000,000 
TR Ae in 0 OS SRS eS eee acter 51.4 1.9 
LSE! SS OS OT en 1 CRS SORA RAE. 124.5 3.7 19.8 148.2 
POH SE(GSUITIAALO) ct cms oarlese s+ so cuelem.0 old 132.5 1 27.0 159.5 
UNO atigetk: co ASAE SORIA e ee aie 96.7 2.6 21.7 121.0 
RIOOMCSHIIIALO) OR ecis owskeieisineeicickined 81.8 1 27.3 109.1 


1 Included with expenditures outside Canada. 


The following information is centred on expenditures on research-development done 
in Canada, most of which, as stated above, was undertaken within reporting companies 
with their own facilities. Table 2 shows the magnitude of changes from 1957 to 1959 for 
major industry groups. The effect on total expenditures of the decline in the transporta- 
tion equipment industry is quite apparent. 
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RESEARCH-DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURES PERFORMED WITHIN 
REPORTING COMPANIES BY CERTAIN INDUSTRIES, 1957, 1959, 1960 


ELECTRICAL C Ic PAPER NON-FERROUS |RON AND PRODUCTS OF TRANSPORTATION, 

APPARATUS id UCT PRODUCTS METAL STEEL PRODUCTS PETROLEUM STORAGE, 
AN P PRODUCTS AND COAL COMMUNICATION, 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


2.—Research-Development Expenditures for Work Done in Canada, 
by Major Industrial Group, 1957 and 1959 


1957 1959 
Industrial Group | Pe BiG 
Amount | of | Amount of 
Total Total 
$'000 $’000 
Transportation Gaui mont... »dawwa/p.4s/sctiae c/a deus «ars Yer ae 67,279 | 52.5 26, 437 26.6 
Electrical apparatu PUP DHE sk ration actos ttre eretles Aeecear } 14, 457 11.3 16,021 16.1 
Cheniipal preduota nice» Ci aBiine vol « dees arechiebabc + POs eeKIS 11,748 9.2 14,244 14.4 
Voter Tk acne Ves ci ds les Brieen py aide mins Saerene bets 93, 484 | 73.0 56,702 57.1 
GHGs" INO UBUTICM. 5 wine a cies adapts usm aback a a aca ce mnie 34,697 27.0 42,570 42.9 
x: | 

Caran Totals. ei ic< cbs caida mpl saw aaes .| 128,181 | 100.0 99,272 109.0 


Table 3 indicates trends in research-development expenditures performed within 
companies, by individual industry. To point up the fact that expenditure in all industries, 
other than transportation equipment, has increased from year to year and that, omitting 
transportation equipment, total expenditure has shown steady advance, the transportation 
equipment industry is given separately at the end of the table. It should be noted that 
electrical apparatus and supplies and chemical products industries account for more 
than 40 p.c. of the total outlays, excluding transportation, in all years shown. 
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3.—Research-Development Expenditures Performed Within Reporting Companies, 
by Industry, 1957-60 


Industry 1957 19581 1959 1960! 


$ $ $ $ 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells...............00seeee 4,835,332 4,143,122 4,907,029 5,168, 654 
Manufacturing— 
HOOUS ANG DEVELALES 6. 554s ieee eee ewer wees 1,355, 851 1,480, 150 1,793, 626 1,971,900 
ID DETDNOGUCUSEE . Peis hecmiectye Meiers helo 4 bina i ciwrotornast 1,145,619 1,121,000 1,219,165 1,199,140 
PRBKGUIOPTOUUGIS er ce occ coc hci oe tcesc niece se des 1,292,876 1,333,500 1,395,769 1,462,940 
\ilicvove ls ayaotohi hice Ne Ris Set eae eae eR oe ae 117,177 124, 400 229,581 242 , 252 
HPADOIDT OCUCTSI A! Ghe toin bo de otro oueyeo lod eete aatelo cies siske 5,700,747 6,066,393 6,571, 953 6,822,565 
Hromand Bteeliprod ucts. bo... ars oes ctoders,cciee cence’ 4,045,081 4,526, 800 5,569, 828 5, 747, 984 
Non-ferrous metal products...........cccecccccesees 5,626,034 6, 837, 880 5,903,514 6,709,421 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................0.- 14, 444,799 14, 871,067 15,903, 065 17,551,660 
Non-metallic mineral products.............seeeeeeee 1,115,368 1,204,781 1,353, 830 1,444,771 
Products of petroleum and coal..............0000e0: 2,934, 400 3,420,000 3,761,700 4,224,000 
Chemical products: fowoh cess versa Fs aye Hde dee weed Ue 11,717,093 13,479, 184 14, 183, 296 12,818, 696 


Other manufacturing (incl. tobacco and tobacco 
products, leather products, printing and miscel- 


PEERS IY Slate ys Sis Atstesclefoters «01s wiale dehcladetee wa. dak 1,750,936 2,300,919 3,004,378 2,617,766 

Transportation, storage, communication and public 
WING OPELALIONSHS. foc feces cee os cocks Leads wens doe 2,377,100 2,553,000 2,779, 440 3, 126,460 

Other non-manufacturing (incl. construction, scientific 
and engineering services and trade associations)..... 1,505, 533 1, 405, 500 2,593,485 2,600,840 
Totals (excl. Transportation equipment)...... 59, 963, 946 64, 867, 696 71,119, 659 73,709,049 
Transpontabion EQuipMents ve-.cees2cisc choco eee senses 64,566,901 67,613,104 25,570, 722 8,072,106 
Totals, All Industries..................00008 124,530,847 | 132,480,800 96,690,381 81,781, 155 


1 Hstimates based on companies’ intentions. 


Table 4 gives the distribution of research-development expenditures in 1959 by 
product field. Of the total of $96,700,000, representing outlays in Canada within reporting 
companies and funds from affiliates, government and other sources,‘more than 50 p.c. was 
for research-development expenditures on aircraft and parts, chemicals and electronics. 
The Federal Government provided the transportation equipment industry with $13,000,000 
in 1959, most of which was for aircraft and parts. 


4.—Research-Development Expenditures Performed Within Reporting Companies, 
by Product Field, 1959 


P:€, i P.C. 
Product Field Amount of Product Field Amount |» _ of 
Total otal 
$000 $'000 
Aircraft and parts........./......- 23,601 24.4 || Petroleum and natural gas 2,271 2.4 
Chemicals (except drugs and medi- Drugs and medicines...... wa 2,030 Behe 
RINGS ME. cits cae See Seo ea cates 16,089 16.6 || Motor vehicles and parts 1,536 1.6 
ISCLTONICS.. ofa s Teh tea aces cores 10,369 10.7 || Professional and scientific instru- 
PRIMA yimMetals ss. Ase ees ce. «sk 10,250 10.6 Monte 2/4. .Suaxee mele ech lane Se 953 1.0 
Electrical equipment (excluding Others cy. sew ccasee wees 14, 853 15.4 
ICCETONICS noes he teint eee eee 8,489 8.8 —— 
Machinery (excluding electrical)... 3,597 onl 
Fabricated metals................- 2,653 2.7 Totals syns. Lath Beeeeeee 96,690 100.0 


The sources of funds for research-development done within companies also changed 
substantially from 1957 to 1959. Table 5 shows that most of the differences were caused 
by changes in the allocation of government funds for research-development in the trans- 
portation equipment industry. Because of this, the total value of research done within 
companies declined substantially even though reporting companies and their affiliates 
ncreased their own expenditures significantly. 
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5.—Sources of Funds for Research-Development Performed Within Reporting 
Companies, by Industry, 1957 and 1959 


Bites | o 
Reporting iat overn- 
Industry and/or ment Other Total 
Company | subsidiary | Funds 
Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells............ 1957 | 3,480,372 883, 420 _ 471,530 || 4,835,322 
1959 | 4,817,385 27,000 = 62,644 || 4,907,029 
Manufacturing— 
Foods and beverageS...........-eceeeees 1957 1,239, 241 115, 250 1,000 360 1,355, 851 
1959 | 1,588,587 205, 039 — — 1,793,626 
Rubber products... «55222 -ok wae tees 1957 842,590 191,251 111,778 —_ 1,145,619 
1959 956, 388 262,777 — = 1,219,165 
Textile producte; on toce bo a eenee 1957 | 1,290,376 1,500 oo 1,000 1,292,876 
1959 1,363,769 32,000 _ _ 1,395,769 
Wood, protmeta.. ji: diecctouses sey ennae cee 1957 117,177 — — = 117,177 
1959 229,581 — — 229,581 
Paper Produc... 5440.0 a ueck soe ae ndon s 1957 3,603,578 797,169 _— 1,300,000 5,700,747 
1959 4,463,779 868,918 22,294 1,216,962 6,571,953 
Iron and steel products.............-.-.+- 1957 3,995,953 11,311 15, 850 21,967 4,045,081 
; 1959 5,419,770 58, 138 79,020 12,900 5,569, 828 
Transportation equipment............... 1957 3,983, 041 35,000 | 58,030,605 2,518, 255 64,566,901 
1959 | 11,506,473 100,000 | 13,964,249 —_— 25,570,722 
Non-ferrous metal products.............. 1957 | 2,095,084 | 3,464,000 40,000 27,000 5,626,034 
1959 2,471,446 3,428,640 2,400 1,028 5,903,514 
Electrical apparatus and supplies......... 1957 | 11,215,183 993,708 1,986,012 249, 896 14,444,799 
1959 8,745,939 752,146 6, 386, 856 18,124 15,903,065 
Non-metallic mineral products........... 1957 | 1,085,398 29,970 _— — 1,115,368 
1959 676,060 677,770 _ —_ 1,353, 830 
Products of petroleum and coal.......... 1957 1,780,323 1,154,077 ~- — 2,934, 400 
1959 1,939,719 1,821,981 — _ 3,761,700 
Chemisal prodacte: . 4... 625s cedveceneuse 1957 | 10,905, 636 479,492 188,215 143,750 11,717,093 
1959 | 13,556,529 495, 811 17,396 63,560 14, 133,296 


Other manufacturing (incl. tobacco and 

tobacco products, leather products, 

printing and miscellaneous manufactur- 
ing industries) ..5 perverse srierre ews 1957 714,958 — 920,978 115,000 1,750,936 
1959 | 2,127,528 286, 307 342,135 248, 408 3,004,378 


Transportation, storage, communication 
and public utility operations............. 1957 | 2,267,100 110,000 — — 2,377,100 
1959 | 2,779,440 _ — _ 2,779,440 


Other non-manufacturing (incl. construction, 

scientific and engineering services and 
+E BRAOCIAUONED «05.5. oss ss eweprrcwed 1957 64,068 780,148 245, 854 415, 463 1,505, 533 
1959 899,913 733,140 294, 489 665,943 2,593, 485 


TOES 5 ow» «:sus seats sashecens See 1957 | 48,680,028 | 9,046,296 | 61,540,292 | 5,264,221 || 124,530,837 
1959 | 63,542,306 | 9,749,667 | 21,108,839 | 2,289,569 || 96,690,381 


3 49.4 4, 
1 21.8 2. 
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Section 5.—Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific 
Activities 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, the Federal Government spent $222,600,000 
on scientific activities. The following year, expenditure declined slightly to $212,300,000. 
Most of this expenditure is made by six departments or agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment and for the most part each organization provides specialized scientific services in a 
specific field. The departments and agencies spending most of the funds for scientific 
activities are as follows, with the expenditure indicated for the fiscal year 1959-60 and 
for 1958-59 in brackets: Department of Agriculture, $31,069,000 ($27,213,000); Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, $32,130,000 ($27,545,000); Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, $27,684,000 ($27,055,000); National Research Council, $32,824,000 
($27,160,000); Department of National Defence, $34,020,000 ($66,229,000); and Defence 
Research Board, $30,600,000 ($29,300,000). The largest change between the two years 
occurred in the Department of National Defence expenditures as a result of a decision 
to substantially readjust the program being carried out in connection with the procure- 
ment of military aircraft. 


Scientific activities include all activities in the natural sciences concerned with the 
creation of new knowledge, new applications of knowledge to useful purposes or the 
furtherance of both the creation of knowledge or new applications. Included in scientific 
activities are scientific-research development, capital expenditures for research plant and 
equipment, scientific data collection, scientific information and scholarship and fellowship 
programs. 


Research-development including research done within the facilities of the Federal 
Government as well as work done by private organizations and financed by the government, 
amounted to over 70 p.c. of all government expenditures on scientific activities during 
the fiscal year 1959-60. Costs of the planning and administering of research-development 
programs as well as grants in aid of research are included as part of the research-develop- 
ment program. 


Scientific data collection includes the collection of scientific data on natural phenomena 
where such data have general use such as for mapping, collection of geologic, hydrologic, 
geo-magnetic, meteorologic and other physical data; collection of entomological specimens 
and other biological data. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1960, $20,600,000 was spent 
on this activity, an increase of $2,500,000 over the previous year. The Surveys and 
Mapping Branch of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys accounted for 75 
p.c. of the expenditures for scientific data collection. 


Scientific information includes library operations, translation, procurement and pub- 
lication services in connection with information required in or resulting from scientific 
activities. In the fiscal year 1959-60, $4,900,000 was spent on this aspect of scientific 
activities, with much of the expenditure being made by the Surveys and Mapping Branch 
of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. Scholarship and fellowship programs 
include grants to government and non-government employees who are or will be engaged 
in a scientific activity. This program amounted to $2,000,000 during the fiscal year 
1959-60, most of which was administered by the National Research Council. 


Two surveys of expenditure of the Federal Government on scientific activities have 
been carried out. The first survey requested information based on final expenditure for 
the fiscal year 1958-59 and for expected expenditure based on departmental estimates for 
1959-60. The results of this survey were presented in greater detail in the 1961 Year 
Book and were published in bulletin form (Catalogue No. 13-515). The second survey 
has been carried out requesting similar information for the fiscal years 1960-61 and 1961-62; 
results of this survey will be reviewed in the 1963 Year Book. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Proceduref 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. To-have 
it so would be neither expedient nor indeed possible. A judicial system must grow and 
adapt itself to the requirements of the people and the exact limits of the powers of different 
legislative bodies require continued definition. 


The criminal law of Canada has as its foundation the criminal common law of England 
built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages, and later expanded 
by principles enunciated by generations of judges. There is no statutory declaration of 
the introduction of English criminal law into those parts of Canada that are now the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Its introduction 
there depends upon a principle of the common law itself by which English law was declared 
to be in force in uninhabited territory discovered and planted by British subjects, except 
in so far as local conditions made it inapplicable. The same may be said of Newfoundland 
although the colony dealt with the subject in a statute of 1837. In Quebec its reception: 
depends upon a Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act of 1774. In each of the 
other provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories the matter has been dealt with 
by statute. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist today are based upon the British 
North America Act of 1867. Seet. 91 of the Act provides that ‘The exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to... the criminal law, except the constitu- 
tion of courts of criminal jurisdiction but including the procedure in criminal matters’’. 
By Sect. 92 (14), the legislature of the province exclusively may make laws in relation to 
“the administration of justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of provincial courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction and including 
procedure in civil matters in its courts”. The Parliament of Canada may, however. (Sect. 
101), establish any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. 
It should be noted that the Statute of Westminster, 1931 effected SABPTEBR} Shane, 


* Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health. and. Welfare 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Prepared by the Criminal Law Section, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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particularly by abrogating the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865 (Br.) and confirming the 
right of a dominion to make laws having extraterritorial operation. Particulars of the 
federal judiciaries are given in Chapter II, pp. 71-73, and provincial judiciaries are dealt 
with briefly at pp. 73-74; more detailed information on provincial judiciaries is given in the 
1954 Year Book, pp. 47-55. 


At the time of Confederation each of the colonies affected had its own body of statutes 
relating to the criminal law. In 1869, in an endeavour to assimilate them into a uniform 
system applicable throughout Canada, Parliament passed a series of Acts some of which 
dealt with offences of special kinds and others with procedure. Most notable of the latter 
was the Criminal Procedure Act, but other Acts provided for the speedy trial or summary 
trial of indictable offences, the powers and jurisdiction of justices of the peace in summary 
conviction matters and otherwise, and the procedure in respect of juvenile offenders. 


Codification of the criminal law through a Criminal Code Bill founded on the English 
draft code of 1878, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian 
Criminal Law, and the relevant Canadian statutes was brought about by the Minister of 
Justice, Sir John Thompson, in 1892. This Bill became the Criminal Code of Canada and 
came into force on July 1, 1893. It must be remembered, however, that the Criminal Code 
was not exhaustive of the criminal law. It was still necessary to refer to English law in 
certain matters of procedure and it was still possible to prosecute for offences at common 
law. Moreover, Parliament has declared offences against certain other Acts, e.g., the 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, to be criminal offences and the same was done in the Defence 
of Canada Regulations and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Regulations (neither now 
in force) promulgated under the authority of the War Measures Act. 


It is often difficult to distinguish between ‘law’ and ‘procedure’. Procedure may 
be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts but, in a wider sense, 
it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising out of any given state of 
facts. For present purposes it will be useful to note that writers on jurisprudence describe 
law as being substantive or adjective. ‘‘Substantive law is concerned with the ends which 
the administration of justice seeks; procedural (adjective) law deals with the means and 
instruments by which these ends are to be obtained.”’* With reference to the criminal 
law, the former may be taken to include the provisions concerning criminal responsibility, 
the definition of ‘offences’ and the punishment for those offences, and the latter to include 
provisions for enforcement, e.g., powers to search and to arrest, for the modes of trial 
and for the proof of facts. Broadly speaking, the Criminal Code observes the distinction 
although it might appear that the provisions for preventive detention of habitual criminals 
and criminal sexual psychopaths partake of the nature of both classes. 


An examination and study of the Criminal Code was authorized by Order in Council 
dated Feb. 3, 1949, and the Commission assigned the task of revising the Code presented 
its report with a draft Bill in February 1952. After coming before successive sessions of 
Parliament it was finally enacted on June 15, 1954 and the new Criminal Code (SC 1953-54, 
c. 51) came into effect on Apr. 1, 1955. A short outline of the system that existed under 
the repealed Code together with the major revisions effected by the new Code is given 
in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 295-298. 


Since the new Code came into force several amendments have been made, for the most 
part in relation to procedure. Among the most notable of these, as well in point of pro- 
cedure as of substance, are: an amendment in 1956 providing that motions for leave to 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada in criminal cases should be heard by a quorum 
(at least five) of judges of that Court instead of a single judge; amendments effected by 
SC 1959, c. 41, providing a statutory extension of the definition of “‘obscenity” and making 
provision for seizure and condemnation of offending material without a charge necessarily 
being laid against any person; extensive amendments relating to the allowing of time for 
payment of fines; amendments dealing with offences committed in aircraft in flight over 
the high seas; an amendment forbidding the publication in a newspaper or broadcast of 


* Salmond on Jurisprudence, 7th Edition, p. 496. ei 
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a report that any admission or confession was tendered in evidence at a preliminary inquiry 
or a report of the nature of such admission or confession unless the accused has been 
discharged or, if the accused has been committed for trial, the trial has ended. 


The Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38), brought into force on Feb. 15, 1959, revises the parole 
system and provides for the establishment of a National Parole Board (see pp. 373-374). 


It is most important to notice that in 1960 (SC 1960, c. 44) Parliament enacted 
what is to be known as the Canadian Bill of Rights. Although the Act sets out further 
details, its general scope appears in Sect. 1, which reads as follows:— 


‘1. It is hereby recognized and declared that in Canada there have existed and shall 
continue to exist without discrimination by reason of race, national origin, colour, religion or 
sex, the following human rights and fundamental freedoms, namely, 

(a) the right of the individual to life, liberty, security of the person and enjoyment of 

property, and the right not to be deprived thereof except by due process of law; 

(b) the right of the individual to equality before the law and the protection of the law; 

(c) freedom of religion; 

(d) freedom of speech; 

(e) freedom of assembly and association; and 

(f) freedom of the press.”’ 


Although the Bill of Rights has been invoked on various occasions during its first year 
in force, the courts have not held it to affect the operation of the Criminal Code. 


There were important changes to the Criminal Code in 1961 (SC 1960-61, ce. 43 and 
44). The new classification of murder is best shown by quoting Sects. 202A and 206 of ec. 
44:— 


“202A. (1) Murder is capital murder or non-capital murder. 
(2) Murder is capital murder, in respect of any person, where 
(a) it is planned and deliberate on the part of such person, 


(b) it is within section 202 and such person 
(i) by his own act caused or assisted in causing the bodily harm from which the 

death ensued, 

(ii) by his own act administered or assisted in administering the stupefying or over- 
powering thing from which the death ensued, 

(iii) by his own act stopped or assisted in the stopping of the breath from which the 
death ensued, 

(iv) himself used or had upon his person the weapon as a consequence of which the 
death ensued, or 

(v) counselled or procured another person to do any act mentioned in subparagraph 
(1), Gi) or (iii) or to use any weapon mentioned in subparagraph (iv), or 


(c) such person by his own act caused or assisted in causing the death of 


(i) a police officer, police constable, constable, sheriff, deputy sheriff, sheriff’s 
officer or other person employed for the preservation and maintenance of the 
public peace, acting in the course of his duties, or 

(ii) a warden, deputy warden, instructor, keeper, gaoler, guard or other officer or 
permanent employee of a prison, acting in the course of his duties, 


or counselled or procured another person to do any act causing or assisting in causing 
the death. 


(3) All murder other than capital murder is non-capital murder.”’ 
Sect. 206 of the Act (c. 44) was repealed and the following substituted therefore:— 


“206. (1) Every one who commits capital murder is guilty of an indictable offence and 
shall be sentenced to death. 


(2) Every one who commits non-capital murder is guilty of an indictable offence and shall 
be sentenced to imprisonment for life. 


(3) Notwithstanding subsection 1, a person who appears to the court to have been under 
the age of eighteen years at the time he committed a capital murder shall not be sentenced 
to death upon conviction therefor but shall be sentenced to imprisonment for life. 


(4) For the purposes of Part XX, the sentence of imprisonment for life prescribed by 
this section is a minimum punishment.” 
The Act provides an automatic appeal to the Court of Appeal for a person sentenced 
to death, and also that a person so sentenced may appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada 
on any ground of law or fact or mixed law and fact. 
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C. 44 of the 1960-61 Statutes contains a long list of changes in the Criminal Code. 
As in previous amendments, most of these changes deal with procedure but it may be 
useful to mention the change in relation to persons formerly described as ‘‘criminal sexual 
psychopaths”, who may become liable to preventive detention. The term criminal sexual 
psychopaths has been dropped and the relevant definition now reads as follows:— 


‘‘., ‘dangerous sexual offender’ means a person who, by his conduct in any sexual matter, has 
shown a failure to control his sexual impulses, and who is likely to cause injury, pain or other 
evil to any person, through failure in the future to control his sexual impulses or is likely to 
commit a further sexual offence.’’ 


Section 2.—Adult Offenders and Convictions 


The main interest in adult criminal statistics is concerned with those persons guilty of 
the more serious crimes. Such offenders are fewer than those who commit summary 
conviction offences but, from the standpoint of the protection of society, they are more 
important. The following Subsection 1 deals with adults convicted of indictable offences, 
Subsection 2 with young adult offenders convicted of indictable offences, Subsection 3 with 
convictions for summary conviction offences and Subsection 4 with appeals. 


A more adequate series of statistics on crime and delinquency is being developed by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. However, until such time as the new coverage be- 
comes available, the series of tables carried in former editions of the Year Book is being 
continued with some omissions and with little textual comment. 


Subsection 1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


Statistics of indictable crimes are based on persons. While individuals may be charged 
with more than one offence, only one offence is tabulated for each person. This offence is 
selected according to the following criteria: (1) if the person was tried on several charges, 
the offence selected is that for which proceedings were carried to the furthest stage—con- 
viction and sentence; (2) if there were several convictions, the offence selected is that for 
which the heaviest punishment was awarded; (3) if the final result of proceedings on two 
or more charges was the same, the offence selected is the more serious one, as measured by 
the maximum penalty allowed by the law; (4) if a person was prosecuted for one offence 
and convicted of another—for example, charged with murder and convicted of manslaugh- 
ter—the offence selected is the one of which the person was convicted. 

In 1960 there were 39,343 adults charged with 73,411 indictable offences, of whom 
30,443 were found guilty of 64,707 offences. In 1959, 34,812 adults were charged with 
64,085 indictable offences, of whom 31,092 were found guilty of 56,204 offences. 


1.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, with Ratio per 100,000 Population 16 Years of 
Age or Over, by Province, 1959 and 1969 


Persons Convicted per 


Persons Convicted 100,000 Population 
Province or Territory 16 Years of Age or Over 

1959 1960 1959 1960 

No No. No No 
ROW LOUNCIAT CE RR ATT kr hl kh ASR Sa ese ahs een 551 469 217 180 
HEMUCE MDA SIAN As occcc\orosovsyous Wiesaoseraresnrore cheveutieseioro.a.esig 84 32 131 49 
PC OSOORIS AME ct AUME cane cls MEMS eos Gee MEh vc wered 1,362 1,343 299 292 
OPES THOS WIC Gc cat oR scare che Ge woes edamame st 758 211 243 
Teco}? SEES Teeter sels veninenwen aerrer eee 6, 250 6, 806 199 212 
ROOM MRR. scrn ts BOB ccossi0:c his ME onesie ds MOR o sense 12,077 13, 482 302 331 
I SEEAZ a ene on Pe erate ovirttctovedonch: orstorsrerorerrtorercroreioveraresett 908 2,050 155 345 
BaBkatenewan.e... 1. POR RE. ... fio. 00 04. S08 os 1,165 1, 463 200 250 
Alberta A. SAAT VPs, WR, SCRA eRe YC RARE SEES ioe We ane 3, 404 3, 831 429 471 
EL ESL) Gre) L210 0 yaa opperyen es peerpeameneree ne er orI ET PSISTERSPETE 4,415 4,868 411 447 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................2++ 118 211 578 981 
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2.—Adults Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence, 1959 and 1960 


1959 1960 
Adults Adults 
Class of Offence Adults Convicted Adults Convicted 
Charged |———_————-———_| Charged |—__—___ 
M. F. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Criminal Code 
Class I.— Offences against the 
PersOM co oe nce nuns 5,536 4,256 210 6,113 4,750 
Abduction and kidnapping.......... 21 9 1 44 34 
Assault, causing bodily harm, com- 
mon, on police and obstruction.... 3,854 3,035 145 4,220 3,375 
Offences against females!........... 788 571 21 930 687 
Causing death by criminal negli- 
gence,? manslaughter and murder. 220 112 3 207 108 
Attempted murder, causing bodily 
harm and Gangetic. Sekai ae 165 117 14 178 104 
Duties tending to preservation of 
MG: CR hs teas Dares ae 12 Dae Dee 30 20 3 17 12 
Other offences against the person... 458 386 23 517 430 
Class 11.—Offences against Prop- 
erty with Violence........:.... 6,981 6,332 103 8, 267 7,537 
Breaking and entering a place, ex- 
tortion and robbery...........+. 6,981 6,332 103 8, 267 7,537 
Class I1f.—Offences against Prop- 
erty without Violenee........... 17,527 14,615 1,336 19,933 16,616 
Fraud and false pretences........... 2,112 1,659 178 2,414 1,929 
Having in possession............... 1,698 1,381 73 1,974 1,657 
yi 8 0c. | Re ie ee a, Cenc ce wen eRe 13,717 11,575 1,085 15, 545 13,024 
Class IV. — Malicious Offences 
against) Property. 4.602.555: 704 580 25 752 623 
Arson and other fires..............- 110 83 5 98 75 
Other interference with property... 594 497 20 654 548 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Of- 
fences Relating to Currency... 963 807 90 1,158 987 
Forgery and uttering forged docu- 
RIGA GH rot wears ptatoaeon m xcs mien 890 749 85 1,158 925 
Offences relating to currency....... 73 58 5 _ 62 
Class VI.—Other Offences.......... 2,434 1,991 173 2,583 2,678 
Criminal negligence in operation of 
MOtOF VOHICIAS, « «. <praisien sss « Raid 113 85 1 31 27 
Driving while ability to drive is 
SPANO crcaywnccenes vaere vere 199 185 2 223 202 
Driving while intoxicated.......... 28 26 _ 18 ll 
Gaming, betting and lotteries...... 517 450 22 531 437 
Keeping bawdy houses............. 139 38 91 154 36 
Various other offences.............. 1, 438 1,207 57 1,631 1,365 
Totals, Criminal Code.......... 34,145 28,575 1,937 38, 868 32,585 
Federal Statutes 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act....... 642 379 178 516 290 
Other statntes....< ccm cea» ssaenenes 25 23 — 19 16 
Totals, Federal Statutes........ 667 402 178 535 366 
Grand Totals............... 34,812 28,977 2,115 39,343 32,891 


1 Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, attempt- 
ed rape and seduction. 2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise. 
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3._Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences classified by Occupation, Marital Status, 
Sex, Birthplace, etc., 1959 and 1966 


Item 1959 1960 Item 1959 1960 
No. No. i No. No. 


Total Convictions................ 31,092 $5, 448 EDUCATIONAL STATUS 
Trex or OccuPATION Unable to read or write.......... 326 375 
Hilemenstary x. cata ieecree ee 16, 144 17,576 
PE REOHICIEO ME feces. o che» Fees oj vied. ol 1,298 1,383 High school vnc suitee, cern aan’. 11,295 13,340 
IAPIMOG SEPVICES. ... 2 tales c sees eof 279 286 || Superior........ FEN 381 445 
(SUNS CS Bie iat Sa ee a aS 928 1,233 || Grade not stated................. 609 500 
Commercial and managerial.. 1,950 2,088 INOG BI VED ik cece cic on ects oe cetoese 2,387 3,207 
OMAHSTUCHIONL GE sc 5 ces alSids vce d ook 4,611 4,940 
TED AR gy ed gi re hea See 41 
Fishing, trapping and logging...... 1,337 1,365 
Pe EADIE eps nca crete as cercumysiovecend veces 5, 948 7,313 AGE 
Manufacturing and mechanical..... 3,094 3,370 
SAN LER ee cade 5, nasi sv opnjave.syausuese ecsiaie,e 603 599 IG HOTS VEATS oie cccewiaidveiieiletacee 9,734 10,970 
Service— QOMO'24 VEATS 68s. a1 has seas 6, 688 7,737 
_ STeU TILT CRIA 671 822 Zo COV4 4S VOATS «oo tins.<lece piers 5 4. ca oe 11,146 12, 467 
PRODMOTIE RA sciex's's'e.s.s10b Saivia wieive's 852 1,021 AD Years-OL OVER. bine.c.00s 30 Fe as > 2,788 3,200 
EOMESHIONAL, Uitte occ ree cae nels sis 296 348 NOG GIVEN nn ctsnalesciies see teas 736 1,069 
Public and protective........... 64 60 
Oth Obe a: MNS. cceidsecueh cael. 150 126 
POUGEMES etc ccc cette chiracee t 1,650 2,007 
Transportation and communica- BIRTHPLACE 
(NOD eeevesticd CPE Re ERC Set 2,708 2,983 
Unemployed and retired (incl. Ganadare don. cies teen staeas 28,300 31, 468 
MOUSB WIVES) oc hese siciecccee cca aes 3, 582 4,134 || British Isles and other Common- 
PNGUM ENV GR fo. b casiccsigisicss se sgep cease 1,030 1,292 WCB LULL e rrcareeceaceeese ite pursuers monte 649 861 
United Statesin.<:.. 23d felon Oe 250 284 
Marita Status UTOPe oc pst corbin ra sisi «tease 1,516 1,852 
DSI AS d iversrirerinrine are rirevaverenaveratal erates 51 69 
PST OMRT ES sys ots ao 0s ele ace et 6 as 20,291 22.902 || Other foreign countries........... 22 23 
HUMID BG Seguin ROC ENNIS eR I pares 8,326 9,398 NOVlEtVehtittrrrc est tree ee coe 304 886 
WAGON E Cha. sb les Todds She 6 SAB esis 325 349 
TOL CG CRs iaie-c'o'0(si 55.0 eie-c:bcialayes af. a-0 3 266 311 
Beparated: Maaes.c ces Gh esie ecko ae 1,049 1, 437 
INGLIS UV OR GNeiaicis saaielce G.alelelewiet oayp 835 1,046 REsIDENCB 
Srx Wrban Centres. cae soci see os deans 24,261 28,017 
Rural districts... 2000s sect ee nse 5,601 6, 247 
INERT coerce « Ba. ads. cs oboe h vem of 28,977 32,891 Indeterminate. 2) .5.i0202.000+ 005; 791 700 
Ie rane reper. res TEES See ek: oe 2,115 2,552 NOC PIVEN tite amen 439 479 


4.—Females Convicted of Indictabie Offences, by Province, 1959 and 1960 


Females Convicted 


Females Convicted to 

Province or Territory Total Convictions 

1959 1960 1959 1960 

No No. p.c p.c 

Bias comme COTES EL LSRINCL SPCR ie ts anata o-oo aia ol oie ipo: « a 0/s/alerwiasa's oahie erereraiaBieiscarsiera owledagaece 41 25 7.4 5.3 
Perincemawardrlslandevivsssess the tess s eves STE Te ETT 1 2 1.2 6.2 
LLL WSS 1O. 6.5 Sea BS CBG ROSIE Be GECIES CARI EC BEIGE GoCa ccc cain crim 80 66 5.9 4.9 
RIPON ASE MBE VICK TTS 5.5/0. 6:0/0:010 0 ospphaserase Bislaswaleseuiaa thie «Siete dates Heats 29 38 3.8 4.3 
CUD C line SRS BkSenigt BERRI 6 oo nEIIBR EBON Sete rrorns Gare Omer. aohe 311 352 5.0 5.2 
“US ELIEOSS oR NaS UR AIS caer artic Me carat AL a oS a 904 1,035 7.5 TOT 
NPSISNIS DEAE PRR A wo. 0 oso) ae. 2 Pisin atso aise anecregacirer pace Oe § lepuacd «o's ese REY 45 244 5.0 11.9 
PRESS DOTIE RY ATI Se tae tee ote Hier esha Ieee Sisk ER oiaiecike F tOicsae Moen taaee > AROS 51 86 4.4 5.9 
ELL GENCY DAN ae get I ON a diaries ee ee nba es a Re 280 296 8.2 Wee 
PGE OOlaT att. ot oman Metres Keatanigtoe hE chs cite ties duets 369 402 8.4 8.3 
Mukon and Northwest Territories... <.cclesncoeecceossh oer awcecsdeess 4 6 3.4 2.8 
MEIC pea onese Seton coe AGE eens JERE ones 2,115 2,552 6.8 7.2 
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5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Offence, 1956-60 


Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
No No No. No No 
Persons Convicted of— 

PAM ONT) ee peta te Sa ee IRE SSC PRPS SCIELS ARTO Ci 3, 463 4,308 4,685 4,396 4,940 
3 BH ENCES 5.5 28 nda soso aa ee es re 1,101 1,337 1,469 1,515 1,904 
BOLTON CER 5:c%e,s.cdeisia oe cote toe TU ee ain iene hes 607 826 852 816 933 
DVO ENCES = yrccectiae: ee ae eae ee eer eee cea A 306 394 463 4T4 569 
G DAENCERP SEAS SE Anes >: 2 he CER ee aes Oe ae, 209 259 290 298 365 
i DELONGGS. es 2.0 hk tus Dee eee ae oe ee males 119 146 191 215 256 
SOME CHR reas «Meee tet REED Es eae ne Oe a Bowe 108 159 180 166 196 
DO OMONCERs 6.0.55350754.550 SES e Pet eee mee ee ca 83 100 110 109 155 
LO GiOnCese cco ereee ES DETT CARE re re Cote tone. Bec 69 87 104 69 109 
tT to 20 OH enOGs sy he SUT Seas OR ca OR ls 8 252 288 364 334 392 
D1 offences atid! GVEDe We ane crelsd oe ene cave teats on 76 95 163 113 119 
Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence........... 6,393 7,999 8,871 8,505 9,938 
Totals, Convicted of One Offence.................e00e: 21,020 23,766 25,675 22,587 25,505 
GxPailG WO tals were ee oot ee eed oe 27,413 31,765 34,546 31,092 35,443 


6.—Persons Charged and Convictions for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1959 and 1960 


1959 1960 
Province or Territory 
Charges Convictions Charges Convictions 
No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. 
Bates Ghiteve Ly a eae 2 SUR nN 53, a 584 551 94.3 491 469 95.5 
Prince Paward Jeland.i<..cv.eeeros sss eens ces 86 83 96.5 34 32 94.1 
Skee: erie Oe Weer an OAR OE 2, ogee ne eee 1,546 1,362 88.1 1,494 1,343 89.9 
Mey IBTHOR WH t ewho cre teen ied torre ce 773 755 97.7 911 888 97.5 
OBE. hare c's deita epee at Saree on tee 7,095 6, 252 88.1 7,601 6, 806 89.5 
OBEATIO ; Beate hai ae eNOS Fae eo accte 13,873 12,080 87.1 15,458 13, 482 87.2 
Maribob ones ore is se ee ee oe ee 932 908 97.4 222 2,050 96.6 
RGAKAG ECD OWA TL eos nro ses crcl ate natn austenite 1,232 1,165 94.6 1,546 1,463 94.6 
TBST Gat Sic tits. sln ic eck oe nee ne Oe eare > cae ae 3,584 3,402 94.9 4,026 3,831 95.2 
Biretinin (obeee tiie 0 ce eee cates ees cal ctolcratem ovals 4,984 4,416 88.6 5,441 4,868 89.5 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 123 118 95.9 219 211 96.3 
Gatiada (oie since he ee 34,812 31,092 89.3 39,343 35,443 90.1 


7._Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, Disposition of Cases and Previous 
Convictions, 1959 and 1960 


Item 1959 1960 Item 1959 1960 

No. No. No. No. 
CHAT IOS UE tes sc) ae meetin ect 34,812 39,343 || Convictions of males............. 28,977 32,891 
Acanittals: ee. os eae os a ee 3,533 3,676 || Convictions of females........... 2,115 2,552 
Disagreement of jury.............. 12 6 First/convicbions.isah06 aces se: 9,715 10,759 
Stay of proceedings................ 124 151 Second convictions............... 4,247 5,148 
Dy foyS SS UR Beaches where ce hetees tee 11 29 Reiterated convictions........... 11,029 13,021 


Detention because of insanity...... 40 38 NOG EERON wok cer cteuleiane feastvacke cram ag 6,101 6,515 
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8.—Sentences Given for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1960 
, Yuko 
Sentence Nfid.|/P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. ne Canada 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
OPATOMIOL MING Josteci< sass cs as 161 307} 196] 1,295) 2,698) 479) 458] 1,161] 896 45 7,703 
Gaol— 
Under one year........... 131 19} 298) 261) 2,300) 3,397} 501} 517} 1,238) 1,612 123 |} 10,397 
One year or over.......... 45) — 9 42 219 673 158 102 413 429 10 2,100 
RUSLOLIIACOLY...«.cfalele vis 0 das-+0-s 2; — 1 2 114) 1,614 40) — 1 351 _ 2,125 
Penitentiary— 
Under two years.......... — _ 3 10 2 34 2 5 10 17, — 83 
Two years and under five. 8) — 231} 100) 762) 652) 113 70} 244) 265 8 2,453 
Five years and under ten..| — —_ 10 3 107 90 7 6 32 33 2 290 
Ten years and under four- 
oS ae ee ee 1) — “= — 29 25, — 2 1 144 — 72 
Fourteen years or over....| — — 1) — 9 44 — 1 3 yo 25 
LEEDS 2b SOe COS Bee _ — — —_ 1 2) — ae 1 3; — 7 
DOSS 0d Sagan ee eee — — —_ 1} — 3; — — 5 1; — 10 
Suspended sentence without 
DLODAUIONGS. «tebe ocan tt. bare- 184) 272) 1,198) 1,092} 562} 179} 325) 430 21 4,358 
Suspended sentence with pro- 
DDADIOHE ate co ee ajans 2 4. sire —_ 299 1} 770} 3,198} 188) 123} 397) 810 2 5,820 
PDOCAIS oF Ses latinseseinie 469 32] 1,343] 888] 6,806]13,482) 2,050] 1,463] 3,831) 4,868 211 || 35,443 


9.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Crimes, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1960 


Method of Trial and Sex 
By Judge and Jury— 
WWonvictionsc.t 2... --6 M. 
F. 
PACH UILEA ee ot ois) oc M. 
F. 
Detention because of 
TISATIVY AT ee Sees sa M. 
F. 
Disagreement of jury...M. 
Stay of proceedings....M. 
ONS oh Seracace cute M. 
F. 
By a Judge without 
Jury— 
WoOnvaCtlOn. 6. t+. s+ ss M. 
FP, 
LGsiti ts ae aan B M. 
F, 
Detention because of 
BRISAMEGY ccs s+ sas se M. 


Stay of proceedings. “a 4 


Nfld. 


No. 


P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. 


No. 


No. 


Yukon 
Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | and 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 

5 90 232 22 32 14 99 2 
1 1 19 1 2; — 2 — 

6 29 111 10 18} — 57 2 
2. 3 GI ae Sale At ess 
1 3; — _ 1} — 1 _ 
ES = —s a are |} 
Sem N rh Nes jinbeel 
Wig ee 1 Pid alae Gl). 2 
a = byl) gate a aD = = 
& = i = ade ieee ey 
3 820 312 41 42 247 105 — 
—- 21 16 3 4 4 5 — 
— 305 104 15 14 35 39 —_ 
_ 16 10 2) — 2 4 _ 
= ES = = pie. i i= 
sgt 2 Ot papi, Lgl Sgh — 
a ii Se zs eS iietes 


Canada 
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§.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Crimes, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1960—concluded 


Method of Trial and Sex | Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.}| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. 


By a Magistrate with 


Consent— 
ConWichiOn 1s a:«.0's ear M. 255 8 681 437| 2,911] 7,142 728 779) 1,784] 2,007 
F. 12) — 29 12 112 416 68 32 95 142 
Aoquittal..... iscc.ssec M. 12) — 70 9 166 869 6 22 70 140 
F, ll — 3} — 15 94) — 3 5 22 
Detention because of 
IDSANAGY sia al Annan Soe M. yy — 1; — 7 7| — 1] — 1 
Fy) — — 1] — = a — a 1] — 
Stay of proceedings....M.| — — — _ — — 14) — -— 50 
Fj — — _— _ —_ _ 1 — _ 18 
Bya har art Absolute 
Jurisdiction— 
Conviction: ..45.<. «<>: M. 179 21 530 405] 2,633] 4,761] 1,015 524] 1,490] 2,255 
F, 13 2 33 25 218 584 172 48 197 253 
Acgiiittal :.c. esac cee M. 3; — 56 6 218 667 3 21 67 180 
F, 1} — 6} — 27 67 2 2 11 19 
Detention because of 
INSANLGY 2 6 ars aie ooo eee _- _ 2} — _ 1} — _ _ _ 
Fj — — _ _ os 1} — — — — 
Stay of proceedings....M.| — — 1} — 2) — ll} — _ 16 
F.| — _ — _ — -— 5} — — 7 


Totals, Persons Charged.| 491 34) 1,494) 911) 7,601/15,458) 2,122] 1,546) 4,026) 5,441 219 


Totals, Persons Con- 
Wicted 5488s cisions 469 32] 1,343 888} 6,806/13,482| 2,050) 1,463) 3,831) 4,868 2i1 


10.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Crimes according to Trial Court, by 
Province, 1959 and 1960 


1959 1960 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


; Police Police 
Province and Item aoe iirenila . Mager Juvenile : 
and or |County| Higher] Totals! and OF 5 | Coanty (aber | Tikails 


Muni- | Family) Court | Court Muni- | Family) Court | Court 


aipal Court eand Court 
Court Court 
No No No. No No No No No No 

Newfoundland— 

Charbed oe.) bec cuc ches 504 58 2 20 584 57 1 13 491 

Convicted. . 064.0022. 478 56 2 15 551 56 1 9 469 
Prince Edward Island— 

Charkedss. viestcckkos 81 — 5 _ 86 — 3 _ 34 

Convicted.....5......<b <- 79 — 4 — 83 — 1 a 32 
Nova Scotia— 

Charred on ste aswastcs 1,456 5 50 35 1,546 4 42 39 1,494 

Convicted ...... airs... sets 1,288 5 47 22 1,362 4 37 33 343 
New Brunswick— 

Chatred 5. aivgsa0+0 cea 746 8 3 16 773 2 4 13 911 

Convicted... 20%... ..22. 733 8 3 11 755 2 3 6 888 
Quebec— 

Charred o5j5;0G.00 ssierctan 4,913 1,110 891 181 7,095 1,157 1,167 125 7,601 

Convicted. 2. becsicceds 4,450 1,099 568 135 6, 252 1,145 845 87 6,806 
Ontario— 

Charred’... 0 on -csttas 13,054 37 621 161 | 13,873 31 720 129 15, 458 

Convicted c.dhrdcanistend 11,493 36 454 97 | 12,080 30 508 71 13, 482 
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16.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Crimes according to Trial Court, by 
Province, 1959 and 1960—concluded 


1959 "1960 
Persons Charged and Convicted by— Persons Charged and Convicted by— 
panes oe eens ie oes 
rovince or Territory agis- | tuvenile AZiS- | Tavenile 
and Item vee or |County} Higher Totals pie or {County | Higher Totals 
Muni- | amily} Court | Court Muni. | Eamily) Court | Court AES 
Boni Court Cina Court 
Court Court 


Manitoba— 


Charged fe8.28 «oc. es 623 236 27 46 932 1,760 265 64 33 2,122 

Convicted sj25 wie. os 620 235 22 31 908 1,718 265 45 22 2,050 
Saskatchewan— 

GRArsed.. Ls. ke eee. cc. 1,118 4 57 53 152382 1,430 2 62 52 1,546 

Convicted............. 1,092 4 40 29 1,165 1,381 2 46 34 1, 463 
Alberta— é 

Charged: 10.0288 2.0.66 3,338 1 27 218 3,584 Othe 3 21 285 4,026 

@onyicted $:.0225...... 3,192 1 23 186 3,402 3,563 3 19 246 3,831 
British Columbia— 

Wuarged..:. eae. .cs ss 4,036 613 189 146 4,984 4,538 572 186 145 5,441 

Wonvicted! i. ....00. 3,614 577 144 81 4,416 4,108 549 125 86 4,868 
Yukon and Northwest 

Territories— 

@harged.. i AThsei cs. 118 _ _ 5 123 215 —_ _ 4 219 

Corvictedi Nk. alesis 115 _ _ 3 118 209 _ _— 2 211 
Canada— 

(0) TES Chi bea 2 29,987 | 2,072 | 1,872 881 | 34,812 || 34,142 | 2,093 | 2,270 838 | 39,343 

Convicted............. 27,154 2,021 1,307 610 | 31,092 || 31,161 2,056 1,630 596 35,443 


Subsection 2.—Young Aduit Offenders (16-24 Years) 


Since young men and women in the age group 16-24 years include some of the most 
daring offenders who already may be experienced criminals as well as first offenders likely 
to be turned from crime by further education and training, this group is dealt with separ- 
ately in Tables 11, 12 and 13. 


11.—Young Adult Offenders, by Age Group, Sex and Province, 1959 and 1960 


Yukon 
Year, Age Group and Sex | Nfld.|P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. a Canada 


1959 
Me eS OATS .aigiciaaisieiouers,. VL 88 12} 248) 101) 1,383] 1,685; 230) 199) 441! 709 3 5,099 
F Iie 9 4 50 76 16 6 31 35, — 236 
(LS ee eee eens uae M 72 7/ 196) 126) 876) 1,644; 115) 173) 453) 504 13 4,179 
F 44 — 6 27 80 5 vi 36 45 1 
71) Es Ce aie ee M 124 20} 319) 154) 1,309) 2,387) 170) 288] 725) 743 33 6,272 
F 5) — 10 6 53] 195 8 12 69 57 1 416 
Totals, 1959. ........... 302 39} 791) 397) 3,698] 6,067) 544) 685) 1,755) 2,083 51) 16,422 
1960 
RGP-HL7. years esha... . 50 M. 89 5] 244) 152} 1,502) 2,032) 277) 220) 520} 701 18 5,760 
F. Shoes 12 7 4 88 17 13 36 42 4 255 
I= Uh iadt a asa M. 78 4) 229] 131) 893] 1,780} 233) 191) 481) 689 27 4,686 
F. 2) — 7 4 31] 105 44 11 29 36) — 269 
11) (OF NS GSS Ae ae eo M 133 8} 293} 201) 1,506) 2,657) 378) 310} 794) 877 46 7,203 
F 4) — ll 7 89} 226 46 10 63 ¢8]) — 534 


Totals, 1960............ 308 17} 796) 502) 4,055] 6,888] 995) 755) 1,923) 2,373 95 |) 18,707 
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12.—Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1959 and 1960 


1960 


Class of Offence a 
Males Females Males Females 


No. No. 
Criminal Code 
Class I.— Offences against the Person...................... 1,619 71 
Abduction ind kidnapping? -05 77 sae ae es ee de cane Bee 5 — 
Assault, causing bodily karm, common, on police and 

Por ndi ste): oe ae fee SC ae Ss ee Oe See eres 1,186 63 
Offences against femulest. © aot. P et. Bins cctle deesdahect 234 4 
Causing death by criminal negligence,? manslaughter and 

DAUR. Peete sok dees Sat Bais ajeigs ocho dna nites 36 _— 
Attempted murder, causing bodily harm and danger........ 29 _ 
Duties tending to preservation of life...............002.0000 2 1 
Other offences against the person.............0eeceeeeeeeees 127 5 

Class If.— Offences against Property with Violence........ 4,327 73 
Breaking and entering a place, extortion and robbery........ 4,327 73 
Class I11.— Offences against Property without Violence... 8,074 676 
Fraud BH alse PTOLCNCES oy oc 6s cei as cock ce eele ds Ree ne oc 391 92 
ETAVING Wh PORBEAMIOND Me date. nd ere es ce eee en he ete eee 663 35 
HOLE Be. to cot hrar ee Mee es oe Dis: ys ore Mica d custo eee eee 7,020 549 
Class IV.—Malicious Offences ageitic’ Property... 92 40.5.4 349 19 
ALHON BNO OLUCE MILER... Beet oe en. alee DBs ne ee ea Pode, ous oe 46 6 
Other interference with property...............00cceceeesees 303 13 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Relating to Cur- 

POMC Go eee eee ROE ee oe ee ee eee vi eae ot ed 309 49 
Forgery and uttering forged GLOCTITIGHES ch, Pelee plats Pec daant 293 48 
Offences TELS GTO OURLENOYe ccc c edeewiere ow smsnorcledeisjew aim eavmnare 16 1 

Class VE — Ao ther Osten ces... se < cee gg Peep gp dorgngne cw’ 793 97 
Criminal negligence in operation of motor vehicles.......... 31 -- 
Driving while ability to drive is ieee ED dS kA cS Ae 37 _ 
LGU ARI AR LOSIOHUOG 0. <sojein 4 dita aasacelgracilasniaceisielelcnasaeasad 8 1 
Gamrsg, betting and lotteries.....4.22.<< sas. £86k. Bes died 15 1 
Keeping bawdy houseaiy Y. 2S: 84. csmea tees See} ois ty A. gl 44 
VAMOUS Cine GHGNCES:. bc .oticr emcee eet car coca te ts 691 51 

WTotais, Criminal Code: .. ict: soc: ek cre teeters 15,471 985 
Federal Statutes 
Opiim and Narcone rug Ach: oc ..s seas a/cc:c da MEMee sYestaaese 78 73 
Oeste Gh hes epee eee ec aso or tr 5s 2h ares be at ence armen eee 1 _ 
Totals, Federal Statutes... 2... cen en tcuwumeee 79 73 
Cry ith Wijk US Ae eee ee be oe, Sai ee 15,550 1,058 


1 Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, 
attempted rape and seduction. ? Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise. 


—Disposition of Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Sex, 1959 and 1960 


1959 1960 
Disposition of Sentences 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 
M F M F M. F M F 
No No No No. No No No No 
Suspended sentence........ 1,904 171 1,302 254 2,063 224 1,725 346 
Probation ss wesnkctaees..< 2es 3,570 266 916 159 4,277 306 1,059 178 
Lhe re FAROE Meme re 2,832 150 3,405 452 2,988 205 3,922 588 
(C0) NG eee 5. Seer 4,685 210 5,769 279 5,528 259 6,411 299 
Reformatory............6% 1,459 56 521 38 1,554 52 486 33 
IPEMIDCNGIATY -<0k.) cio cscs ote 1,093 19 1,505 61 1,235 12 1,633 50 
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Subsection 3.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences 


Offences punishable on summary conviction are triable by magistrates and justices of 
the peace under Part X XIV of the Criminal Code (SC 1953-54, c. 51) or under the provincial 
summary conviction Acts as the case may be. Data relating to these offences are based on 
convictions. No information is available on either the number of persons involved in these 
offences or the number of charges. 


—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1959 and 1960 


Increase or 


Type of Offence 1959 1960 Decrease 
1959-60 
No No. p.c 
MP CIMNIMICOGE, Set ente ot nsf . ethene dee heehee te ee ene 74,716 83,198 +11.4 
Attempts, conspiracies, accessories, counselling..................+-: 77 114 +48.1 
ACampe tO COMM SUICIDE! Selah. io. gate kat aa ee cadortaanees 189 207 + 9.5 
LEONI T GACT SARS PRIS VOR. neh) on RR ete ne. Bee nen eee es Eom eR a 527 599 +13.7 
Causing disturbance by being drunk..............c00.ceececeeceees 2,849 3, 602 +26.4 
(LTS PR SI OSC DGS on He ees gee wee aegmcae BARRE ear ret Reni ene 5,874 6,418 + 9.3 
Communicating venereal disease 47 33 —29.8 
Wrompomps Of COUT. ct... come cuce rcs Gttenes 23 120 +421.7 
CASYE UVTI ESQ TRIG ED) eg AS RC ROR Ree fe rot ee EERE 101 87 —13.9 
Gruelty co animals 6 ee. Bay. cots RAR ee Ma ee ets oe bea Aa Ee 86 64 —25.6 
Damage not exceeding $50 and other interference with property.... 3,083 3,259 — 5.7 
DeISONGCHY CONGUCU-ay.e:. 54. Pei siseckiaase hoe eet dotnet 13,400 13, 886 + 3.6 
Duty of persons to provide necessarieS.............. cece ee eeeeeeees 1,714 1,785 =P til 
Duty to safeguard dangerous places. ..............00cceeeeeeeeeres 243 192 —21.0 
Fraudulently obtaining food or lodging................00.seeeeeees 935 972 + 4.0 
Fraudulently obtaining transportation..............0.0ceseeeeeeees 106 148 +39.6 
EIN A DELLING FOLLCTIESL -.o0) oss tok rede Metee ae cbe ects te 1,345 3,019 +124.5 
Injuring bird or animal other than cattle. .......... 0.00. cee eee eee 67 52 —22.4 
epee ULLON ><... .etcls tera See ee RO ER hae eee See BS. cen 267 273 + 2.2 
Motor Vehicle— 
Criminal negligence in operation of motor vehicle................ 987 841 —14.8 
Driving while ability to drive is impaired..................-.05- 18,916 21,050 +11.3 
Drivin while. disqualificdas ess 4. hes cb ccetnes den cocaine 4,379 5,142 417.4 
Pisivincowhile inboxicateden.om... mpeeh seek oak olen ee tenes 1,791 2,357 +31.6 
Failing to stop at scene of accident.................00.c ce eeeeaes 3,478 3,962 +13.9 
Motor vehicle equipped with smoke screen...................05- 38 7 —81.6 
Taking motor vehicle without consent.............00..ece eee eee 1,271 1,259 — 0.9 
OirensivemveapONSAs.,Aoa. JOR te. SE. WES. 2D... SORE Oe, SERED, 837 1,103 +31.8 
Personating peace oflicersrrrererscscers rw een orn eerer eres 68 60 —11.8 
Mecomuizanice RDLCACIUOl< m1). ciaoar dec ecm ee ca nore rere 1,195 1,256 + 5.1 
Warcancwe .. wmregivess ors. dupreatied, cn 8Sabe san, 9. anasreiek 6, 883 7,116 + 3.4 
Oconee cerning COGS sc seh he ac eeu Nash gains ean c aaa 3,940 4,215 Seal) 
LE DLIGUT IG UVITTIOGhe, SAS Soc, Jen ¢ OBR AAS BOO OCR EO Gdecirts 31,780 29,059 — 8.6 
CPV CYROSIS”. 6 9c a Pa, TRIES Giaans aia ene ime ing era 136 250 +83.8 
DBZ Fe yond A Rg SE es | I bls eat gaat 733 1,004 +37.0 
LOVERS Cap Sh ace RAE ees SS, HI er eS OL IER REE Sera See 634 699 +10.3 
Food and Drugs and Inspection and Sales..............-.00e00eees 107 107 — 
Harbour Board and Merchant Seamen’s..............-00+eeeeeeees 377 1,587 +321.0 
CE ROMER SER MM 5 MOBS aM or Ray cons yh chee ciayiciaa. a ai eaterrcinindte ore a8) 4,384 —43,2 
Indian— d 
MPORICATIOM AG) «4c k ss ME. Oe og hesle tM ee ce oh Mes ceecegeets 8,700 8,379 — 3.7 
Quilt: ie Sh See Bee eae a. | ee A. er 3,396 2,951 —13.1 
Juvenile Delinquents— 
Adults who contribute to delinquency................-000eeeeeee 2,603 1,832 —29.6 
PRcOumciDiiey ceo dette a PIES Hac. | ROE Ree. ok SRS, ard. BA §23 541 + 3.4 
Inducing child to leave home, et@.........0.6c00 cece cee eee eee alees | Te? 144 +114.9 
Sexual Ae ae ee RS es ok Rg ee ewr Motchovew ste St 309 158 —48.9 
Ota SED AY Cee eR hae eae OO Borers Pee ree Se ae ~ 63 165 +161.9 
Opium andi NarcoticuDrugt 3. 4 Ga octe. ct Meee... Oe Be sd 8! 66 43 —34.8 
[pull (get Oe BO a a ee ae ee 9) ee a 2 | eS 749 1,067 +42.5 
(Onémoloyment-Insurance sce ec servers leer eres es ir retorees eee 2,897 3,392 +17.1 
MversiitsiandiMeasures)... 2.4.5. 208052... BER BAk.b REAR. 32 54 +68.8 
Wiworitederal-statutessnccecser es eee Se teerendinelrtereterntmed 2,675 2,302 —13.9 
LOVING Al Statibes gs... <6. sc eos te od Eo Be OEE 665,920 759,168 +14.0 
Ciuldren off Unmarried Patents... 2... <u se --<ceuedasveees dese 588 624 + 6.1 
Deserted Wives and Children’s Maintenance...........-......+2-5- 4,057 4,641 +14.4 
MAES ANGAUUISHETIOS Wests cxaccctsc aeons Bee ttn oc ee est soreness 5,700 6,575 +15.4 
Highway Traffic— 
Driving without due care ail AtLontlOnbs mite ts Sua ret ae oe ae 33, 820 34,470 + 1.9 
BRRMIOIHOI ATC: cei cota eta tn tne tt nace a cate carn crcae cote 468, 584 548, 201 +17.0 
Liquor Control— 
BRDOXICABION cit svire nen. ciae stale ovr sam eta oe sia MeL oe 76,510 84,161 +10.0 
(OGIO. nae eetene oe ae Se GES Sens” OR oR AR Ray Mie 53, 988 58, 221 + 7.8 
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14.— Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1959 and 1966—concluded 


Type of Offence 1959 
No. 
Provincial Statutes—concluded 

Master and Servant. 2705. << ccemcsnee tier ene ac aisieeies davai tere 861 
Medical, Dentistry and) Pharmnegen sss cise suies ve +0 50sae8 sages 144 
Mental Dimeaseae v9 5, -UE I 8, ee eee ee eat nt SUI Ra). 27 1,407 
Prairie: andslorest) Wire PrGy OM GiOl os oc esc o.< sin ein isjarnicmsiniesn nimi meals 227 
PYoLeotion Ge W OILGTON aa sek paieaee ass dosisess.cscaes cetavnomencre 2,565 
TREES EAL UEL he nae Sacre ie naa ts Ralork «acarh clan « maerdtercterstste ere 158 
SOMOO ALA WE vei, corse u ae her eee eae s Ge sek ete cazeee scence vadee 519 
COGHEE- DEON LDL ROR GULED. til sone tits stdicis 0 c'deia.s-arelaig 40 s'eletein.w Abin osslh'w'e 16,792 
DRUPMRICE TIAL ED YP IA WR a omiarelte ete eo ioltial on é:0:00 dan pb ce PU sicinuiaweae nearest 206,323 
Intotiontion s (Fetes rece ae dtins s cat cbch dare scetewsbee neese 17,439 
GU READ ck eae OME aoe on schoo axe geaer Se wanton el 153, 137 
OTC rc ce ae eae eae as oak oo d's deve Ceewaneaia ese ss tuien © 35,747 


Prohibited Parkatig perce. fase des ends ek cok en isa ceasaonsnet 1,570,170 
Totals; Convicts siioic. wvitenesics Radueunes cikases S32 2,548,909 


Yukon 
Year | Nfld. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. and Canada 
Na Wet; 
No No No No No No No. No No No No No 
1951)... 1,773] 580] 5,802| 15,641] 215,222} 570,895] 106,262) 13,325] 22,923| 112,738] 265 || 1,065,426 
1952:.... 2,565 765} 5,109) 20,358) 266,835) 714,810) 122,647) 19,749) 25,693) 132,123 368 || 1,311,022 
1953... 2,719 760} 6,014) 21,296) 309,064) 857,117) 122,370) 21,957) 30,846) 133,295 493 || 1,505,931 
1954..... 3,048} 1,214} 7,040) 21,804] 390,701) 954,749) 125,346) 32,666] 28,690] 120,281 272 || 1,685,811 
19507 s5 2. 3,977} 1,637] 7,982] 28,080} 390,502)1,102,183) 92,514) 32,667] 29,463) 148,809 Fs 1,837,814 
1956. 3... 8,454) 2,199} 12,167} 24,964] 452, 882]1,285,303] 42,998) 48,356; 45,031) 210,041 342 || 2,127,737 
GST care. 10,629} 1,585) 11,493) 35,004} 438,331]1,268,616} 41,646) 77,808) 55,238) 227,533 298 |) 2,168,181 
1958722", 9,810} 1,837) 14,037] 37,148) 451,730)1,293,958) 50,942) 45,777) 62,708] 241,298 501 || 2,209,746 
19505: 2. 5,514; 1,995) 14,752) 31,631] 556,720)1,193,260) 61,545) 49,983) 71,012] 268,380 508 || 2,255,300 
1960..... 9,241 365! 16,008! 41,401] 630, 438]1,426,722| 64,629] 55,401) 81,878] 285, 553 522 ll 2,612,158 


16.—Convictions of Females for Summary Conviction Offences, by Province, 1956-60 


Percentages of 


Numbers of Convictions Convictions of Females 
Province or Territory to Total Convictions 

1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 

Newfoundland........... 487 1,054 978 621 637 7.1 6.8 6.9 6.4 4.8 
Prince Edward Island.... 103 72 50 68 4 2.3 1.8 1.2 ses 0.3 
Nova Seotia: S 25063. 022 873 506 595 640 704 3.4 2.2 2.4 2.5 2.6 
New Brunswick 554 583 693 736 886 1.6 128 1.4 led 46. 
Quebess ¢..5.des eee esbes 14,133 6,021 6,677 16,118 22,806 2.9 1.2 1.3 2.7 3.3 
Ontario...... 88, 237 91,649 95, 499 88,035 114,510 6.3 6.6 6.8 6.8 7.4 
Manitoba 2,367 2,568 3,316 3,693 4,220 4.2 4.3 4.9 4.8 5.2 
Saskatchewan 1,850 1,372 1,733 1,329 1,717 2.9 1.3 2.9 2.0 2.5 
Alberta 2,218 3,391 3,438 3,425 4,098 3.1 3.8 3.5 3.3 3.4 
British Columbia........ 14,144 14,711 22,599 23,455 25,755 5.7 5.5 8.1 7.6 7.9 
Yukon and N.W.T....... 234 364 341 411 486 || 10.0 | 10.6 | 10.5 | 13.7 | 14.9 
Oarnada. 6... Fe gas 125,200 122,291 135,919 138,531 175,823 5.2 5.0 5.4 5.4 6.0 


Subsection 4.—Appeals 


Tables 17 and 18 show the disposition of appeals of accused persons, of the Crown, and 
of informants relating to indictable offences and offences punishable on summary convic- 
tion. These appeals include cases that were tried during 1959 as well as those tried during 
1960. The results of the new trials ordered by appeal courts in 1960 will be reported for 
the year in which the case is disposed of. 
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Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents 


Juvenile Delinquent, as defined in the Juvenile Delinquents Act, means any child who 
violates any provision of the Criminal Code or of any federal or proviricial statute, or of any 
by-law or ordinance of any municipality, or who is guilty of sexual immorality or any similar 
form of vice, or who is liable by reason of any other act to be committed to an industrial 
school or juvenile reformatory under the provision of any federal or provincial statute. 
The commission by a child of any of these acts constitutes an offence to be known as a 
delinquency. 

The upper age limit of children brought before the juvenile courts in the provinces 
varies. The Act defines a child as meaning any boy or girl apparently or actually under 
the age of 16 years, or such other age as may be directed in any province. In Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta under 16 is the 
official age; in Newfoundland the official age is under 17; in Quebec, Manitoba and British 
Columbia the official age is under 18 years. In the interests of uniformity, it has been the 
practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to publish information about juvenile delin- 
quents 16 years of age or over in the annual report on Statistics of Criminal and Other 
Offences and to publish data relating to those under 16 years of age in a report entitled 
Juvenile Delinquents. In 1960, 2,664 juveniles 16 and 17 years of age were found delinquent 
in those provinces where the upper age limit is under 17 or under 18 years of age. 


Included in the statistics of juvenile delinquents are cases (alleged as well as adjudged) 
which were brought before the courts and dealt with formally. A case was counted sep- 
arately each time a child appeared before the court for a new delinquency or delinquencies. 
In instances where multiple delinquencies were dealt with at one court appearance, only 
one delinquency—the most serious—was selected for tabulation. Delinquencies reported 
as informal cases by the courts were not included nor were cases of children presenting 
conduct problems which were not brought to court or which were dealt with by the police, 
social agencies, schools, or youth-serving agencies. Thus, community facilities for dealing 
with children’s problems may have an influence on the number of cases referred to court 
and, therefore, an effect on the statistics of juvenile delinquents. 


19.—Juveniles brought before the Courts, by Province, 1956-60 


Percentage 
Province or Territory 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 Change, 
1959-60 
No No No. No. No. 
368 319 354 274 421 +53.6 
48 36 26 42 35 —16.7 
524 581 780 723 792 + 9.5 
319 341 453 371 481 +29.6 
1,634 2,436 2,434 2,504 2,795 +11.6 
4,462 4,861 5, 263 5,355 6, 698 +25.1 
676 92 891 54 1,212 +60.7 
47 29 88 198 275 +38.9 
756 824 985 980 1,189 +21.3 
1,475 1,705 1,850 2,093 2,111 + 0.9 
DUK OnED GLICO rine poreminssipiokase a sueig'e * a 35 in aie 
Northwest Territories.............. 5 4 10 me | Ee 
Canada! ee kL de 10,315 11,928 13,134 13,329 16,009 +20.1 


20.—Juveniles before the Courts, Dismissed and Delinquent, 1956-60 


Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Before the Courts....... 10,315 | 100.0 | 11,928 | 100.0 | 13,134 | 100.0 | 13,329 | 100.0 | 16,009 | 100.0 
PO ISINISSE execs ste ereravesd 221 Qa 331 2.8 416 rae 370 2.8 517 Sy? 
Adjourned sine die...... 1,109 10.8 1,918 16.1 1,327 10.1 1,273) 9.5 1,527 9.6 
Delinquent ....:00.01.00:00%04 8,985 87.1 | 9,679 81.1 | 11,391 86.7 | 11,686 87.7 | 18,965 87.2 
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21.—Percentage Change in the Number of Boys and Girls brought before the 
Courts, 1951-60 


Percentage Change Percentage Change 
from Preceding Year from 1950 
Year 

LOD 6 eset wind o's tat eeiele meee + 3.9 — 5.3 + 3.0 + 3.9 — 5.3 + 3.0 
POO ce aie sc ee oe ee S's Sate e ee arerere: « — 5.0 + 4.5 — 4.1 — 1.3 — 1.1 — 1.3 
JOSS Et « Rete Gale Se elahie vo veote + 8.3 +11.0 + 8.5 + 6.9 + 9.7 + 7,2 
DE. Serhan viel ecsiele seh ai cwteate sire Sao ots — 0.6 — 4.2 — 1.0 + 6.2 + 5.2 + 6.1 
TODOS tee cies cits crate oe Acie saree + 3.3 +25.9 + 5.6 + 9.7 + 32.4 + 12.1 
TOR Gc ia oa os Bibra = slileieal 5 cs Wise +26.9 +19.4 +26.0 + 39.3 + 58.1 + 41.2 
1 ig ther init Seep sich ated ici +14.9 +21.0 +15.6 + 60.1 + 91.3 + 63.3 
MBS). hetak ontepGiaes e's om » bine ctnaamn ee +10.4 + 8.3 +10.1 + 76.7 +107.1 + 79.8 
POD oie aga Sn.s ap. 0:0 Sia. 0telmtaisie Spe Sresued + 2.4 — §.1 + 1.5 + 80.7 + 96.6 + 82.5 
SOUT Sates tae CHE Ocak ea waine ser demas +19.4 +26.0 +20.1 +115.9 +147.6 +119.2 


22.— Juvenile Delinquents, by Province, 1951-60 


1951 175 52 483 261 | 1,180} 3,024 347 64 242 
1952 215 29 356 267 628 | 2,889 409 81 317 
1953 196 33 443 235 773 | 2,975 360 49 357 
1954 218 43 440 224 678 | 2,945 341 59 428 
1955 254 30 390 202 | 1,040] 3,138 401 57 535 
1956.... 336 48 412 311 | 1,184] 3,945 593 44 715 
1957 301 35 492 824] 1,351 | 4,051 708 26 766 
1958 343 25 676 431 | 2,2291) 4,108 790 85 906 
1959... 262 42 623 355 | 2,4101) 4,199 629 182 911 
1960.... 409 35 682 460 | 2,692 | 5,364] 1,019 231 | 1,031 


1 Includes 956 cases in 1958 and 35 cases in 1959 ‘‘adjourned sine die’, compiled for statistical purposes as juvenile 
delinquents. 


23.—Total Delinquent Children, by Number of Delinquent Appearances, 1960, with 
Number of Appearances in Previous Years 


Delinquent Appearances in Previous Years 
Number of 
Delinquent 
Appearances 


ee ee 
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24.—_ Juvenile Delinquents by Group of Offence, and Ratio per 100,600 Population 
7-15 Years of Age, 1951-60 
Delin- Delin- Delin- ital Forgery 
quencies | Geainst. | against. | Forbidden | pein. Other Total 
sea Proper, ae. ; rental = eet ee Convictions 
wit withou . relating to 
Year Person Violence Violence Bees a Currency 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
to to to to to to to 
No. Popu- No Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- 
lation lation lation lation lation lation lation 
1951.42 188 9 | 1,542 72 | 2,563 | 119 | 765 36 20 1 | 1,566 73 6,644 | 310 
1952... 172 8 | 1,456 65 | 2,496 | 112 | 633 28 25 1 | 1,286 58 6,068 | 272 
1953.200%..| 169 7 | 1,416 61 | 2,415 | 103 | 770 33 -| 19 1 | 1,588 68 6,377 | 273 
1954..5...5 184 7 | 1,444 59 | 2,489 | 102 | 673 28 32 16 (BLS 510 62 6,332 | 259 
1955. 181 7 | 1,548 61 | 2,767} 108 | 629 25 29 1 | 1,871 73 7,025 |* 275 
1956382; 250 9 | 1,888 69 | 3,572 | 131 | 839 31 39 1 | 2,397 88 8,985 | 329 
MOST ess 254 9 | 2,005 70 |} 3,764 | 131 | 994 35 28 1 | 2,634 92 9,679 | 338 
9053).08ee ok 346 12 | 2,268 76 | 4,486 | 148 | 985 33 36 IP P35 320K 111 — 11, 301s ie Sst 
1959.......] 265 9 | 2,408 78 | 4,748 | 153 | 952 31 27 -- | 3,286} 106 | 11,686 | 377 
EGGO 5.0: 369 11 | 2,953 92 | 5,694 | 177 {1,272) 40 36 1 | 3,641 | 113 || 18,965 | 434 
25.—Juvenile Delinquents classified by Type of Delinquency, 1956-60 
Delinquency 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Manslaughter and murder and causing death by criminal 
MESUGENCO,... shi ces Aas eiss casa eee eles a eee a a pees cafes iae nee 1 1 2 1 —_— 
Martlontattemptiessnid dic.. Se sews Sars es Ole deadeeerd eis _ 1 _ 1 — 
Rape and attempt, sexual intercourse and incest............ 4 5 6 4 5 
Indecent assault (male and female)..................00000. 26 63 75 66 96 
Assault, causing bodily harm and danger................-+: 49 38 17 25 42 
MOMTHON ASSAUlb <2... as ee. tare Seige dete ab eas sine vamos 115 115 214 127 198 
Interfering with transportation facilities.................465 12 1 3 3 _ 
Other offences against the person..............eseeeee eres 43 30 29 38 28 
Breaking and entering a place.............cceescc cece eeeeee 1,849 1,970 2,239 2,375 2,886 
HOD OLV ATIC! OXCOL LION a fa(siaie oceysce-s1s 6 a4 s, scsse 40) 0ts Sano o,0e (els sie oh 39 35 29 32 66 
Mbhett andshaving IN POSSESSION... . .... oo sciep cece vases oy 3,389 3,566 4,223 4,517 5,488 
False pretences and fraud and corruption.................6. 14 24 19 24 35 
RTA RM Ee: Mrs aris) 2a) sc oes eae Dace, Spb eS namie es 33 83 58 55 91 
Other interference with property............0..eecceeueeeee 806 911 927 897 1,181 
Forgery and delinquencies relating to currency............. 39 28 36 27 36 
ANCOLTIaI DI LY, ANCL VASTANCY. «<0 50s 0 cpp.ve as am o-ciesoyeracocs Soho scampiee> 586 633 813 776 900 
HIMIORHII GY Mu Sede datelele as. baddies Sle AR 211 197 253 267 258 
Warious, other delinquencies...) «<< «35 + desiaie sie # secs wien ob sive 1,769 1,978 2,448 2,451 2,655 
MMO AISEM: 20h. Wires Poet ot eee eet eTE. 8,985 9,679 11,391 11,686 13,965 
26.—Percentages of Delinquent Boys and Girls, by Age Group, 1959 and 1960 
1959 1960 
Age Group 
Boys Girls Boys Girls oe 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c 
24.0 11,2 24.7 13.8 23.5 
75.5 88.3 75.0 86.0 76.2 
0.5 0.5 0.3 0.2 0.3 
PD OORIG sce ainsi ang stores sic torrie sees ois 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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27.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls, 1960 
(B=Boys; G=Girls) 


School Grades 


Total 
Age Elementary Second- | Auxili- | Not ae 
8 1-4 5 6 7 8 ary ary Given sche 
BG BOG Br GS GU Be | FB ae ie Ce ie Eee B G 
No. |No.| No. |No.} No. | No.| No. |No.| No. |No.} No. |No.|No.|No.|No.|No.]) No. | No 
FOV CRIS « < avconh Mee 27 — —}|—}] -—|— 3} — 2| — 32) — 
BF heer tence Ge 110 3 2) — —|— 1] — —|— —|— 1} — 1; — 115 7 
Of aie Eres, ee 254; 13 23) — 2) — 3] — 1] — —|— 3; — 8 | 294 14 
Ae “2 SR e eo 289) 21] 141 6 33 3 4 1] —}]— —|— 9) — 10 1 486 32 
jis “5 ee... 2 303} 10} 236) 22) 207) 16 50 6 2) — 2| — 12 1} 15 1 827 56 
dee “} Sie. aoe 212} 11) 268) 10) 396) 39) 326) 41 64 3 2 1) 15 2| 22 2)) 1,305 109 
ie “Y Pee. es 135 9} 266; 28) 511) 41) 757| 82) 448) 62 83] 19] 26 2| 36 4|| 2,262 247 
Se ee ee 89} 20) 192 7} 380] 76} 824) 105} 903) 151] 579} 106) 42 4) 45) 10) 3,054 499 
ie Se ce 54 9} 142} 23) 338) 42) 666] 103) 987) 157/1,624) 249) 43 6| 122) 23! 3,976 612 
Not given........ —|—|;] -—|— 1}—] — 1 1lj—} —J— 1] — | 32 2 35 51 
OLAS P96 sie ce 1,473} 100)1,270| 116/1,868| 217/2,631| 339/2,406| 373/2,290) 375) 155) 15) 293) 44//12,386) 1,579 


28.—Disposition of Delinquents, by Type of Sentence, 1951-60 


Probation | Protection| Fined or | Detained | Sent to | Final Dis-| Corporal Mfsatal 


Repri- tet fi é 
Year of of Made Res- In- Training | position Punish- . 
manded Court Parents titution | definitely | School | Suspended} ment Hospital 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. 
1S eres see 309] 4.6/2,313} 34.8) 154] 2.3/1,433) 21.6) 45] 0.7/1,141] 17.2/1,247] 18.7 or Ort 
LODZ Fo ost 243} 4.0/2,412) 39.8) 148) 2.411,015) 16.7 1} -- 41,152} 19.0}1,095) 18.1 2| -- 
TOOS: ccive 2 227; 3.6)2,620) 41.1) 186) 2.9)1,147) 18.0 28) 0.4/1,107) 17.4/1,962) 16.6) — _ 
1064. 55..04 199) 3.1/2,595|) 41.0} 174) 2.8/1,095] 17.3 7| 0.4)1,121) 17,7|1,119) 17.7 2) -- 
1955e02544 181} 2.6/3,067| 43.7} 365} 5.2/1,064) 15.1} 50) 0.7/1,180) 16.8/1,118) 15.9) —| — 
LODO 352548 359] 4.0/3,155} 35.1) 404] 4.5}/2,015) 22.4) 30] 0.3/1,440) 16.0)1,577| 17.6, — | — 5} 0.1 
1967 2c .8s9 460} 4.7/3,822) 39.5} 300} 3.1/2,261) 23.4 63) 0.7/1,563] 16.1)1,202) 12.4 lj) -- vA ML! 
1958.5 .c0.4 504) 4.415,728) 50.3) 294) 2.6/1,624) 14.3 13] 0.1}1,822] 16.0}1,389} 12.2 3) -- 14] 0.1 
a 236] 2.0/6,151) 52.6) 412) 3.5)/1,810) 15.5 9} 0.1}1,678) 14.4/1,381) 11.8) — _ 9} 0.1 
1960...,.; 442) 3.217,413] 53.1] 518] 3.7/2,289) 16.4 42} 0.3)1,791) 12.8/1,456) 10.4; — _— 14] 0.1 


Section 4.—Adult Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Correctional institutions may be classified under four headings: (1) Penitentiaries— 
operated for adult offenders by the Federal Government in which, generally speaking, 
sentences of over two years are served; (2) Reformatories—operated for adult offenders by 
the provinces in which individual sentences of up to two years are served; (3) Common 
Gaols—operated for adult offenders by the provinces or counties in which sentences of up 
to two years can be served but in which, generally speaking, short-term sentences are served; 
and (4) Training Schools—operated by the provinces or private organizations under 
provincial charter for juvenile offenders serving indefinite terms up to the legal age for 
children in the particular province. 

There is a limited amount of statistical information available with respect to these 
types of institution for the years 1956-60. ‘In custody” figures shown in Table 29 for 
penitentiaries refer only to those persons under sentence, but the figures for admissions 
include those received from courts as well as by transfer from other penitentiaries and by 
cancellation of tickets-of-leave and paroles. Figures for releases include expiry of sentences, 
transfers between penitentiaries, releases on ticket-of-leave and parole, deaths, pardons 
and releases on court order. 
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In custody figures for provincial and county institutions may include, in addition to 
those serving sentences, persons awaiting trial, on remand for sentence or psychiatric 
examination, awaiting appeal or deportation, any others not serving sentence and, for 
training school population, juveniles on placement. 


Population figures in Tables 29 and 30 are for a given day of the year, which is Mar. 31 
except for Quebec gaols where populations are counted as of Dec. 31. These figures 
represent, in effect, a yearly census of correctional institutions and as such, are not indica- 
tive of the daily average population count. For instance, if an abnormal number of com- 
mitments are made to a certain institution on or just prior to Mar. 31, the result will be an 
unrepresentative population total for the institution in that year. 


With regard to the fluctuations that might have occurred during the year between 
census days, the total population of correctional institutions has shown a general increase 
since Mar. 31, 1956; totals for training schools and provincial adult institutions have shown 
a tendency to level off or decline slightly but penitentiary population has increased steadily. 


29.—Population in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-60 


Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
No No No. No No 
In custody, at: beginning of year... i... .)300Elidee ae viele eles 5,507 5, 508 5, 433 5,770 6,295 
RUPCEMCCECUIIDE* VAN tats. ceklte nun eb te ince sae emia: cies oF te 2,977 3,919 3,918 4,523 
Mischarved GQUrNe Year... sce) Suckers Josh evade piste ae tee 3,112 3,053 3,582 3,393 4,474 
Mnketctord yaa t On GOL VCAT, soc c aie an cube etm, pe eel ae oho, osacscalesep abs 5, 508 5, 483 5,770 6,295 6,344 


30.—Populations in Reformatories and Gaols and in Training Schools as at Mar. 31, 1956-60 


Type of Institution 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Reformatories and Gaols— 
Grom aLoriesifOrsIMen:. aictomyioracits's:2 as oeiie alent tas Milas. 2,924 Seay 3, 890 3, 806 3, 769 
FRCLOMIMALOLICS LOD WOMEN. oo ft wias.c cic quant egaeas e+ ee ese 168 145 164 172 144 
BOMINOMWAOIGIL rd aeiae. Ser a toltete eee lene ee es AE eet 5,902 6,337 7,138 7,188 6, 983 
Totals, Reformatories and Gaols................. 8,994 9,739 11,192 11,166 10,896 
Training Schools— 
Mirsining Schools TOP DOYSuet uke Whieaehied e elad. AEM 1,938 2,132 2,334 2,343 2,423 
BPeaining, schools fOr! Girls wis iat ctl .np exsamys sn gnsm oxen isa ys» <9 926 998 1,086 990 965 
Totals, Training Schools,........................ 2,864 3,130 3,420 3,333 3,388 


Subsection 2.—The Penitentiary Service* 


The penitentiaries of Canada are administered by the Commissioner of Penitentiaries, 
responsible directly to the Minister of Justice. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1962, the federal 
penitentiaries system consisted of six maximum security, four medium security and nine 
minimum security institutions, all for males; one prison for women; and two Correctional 
Staff Colleges. 


* Prepared under the direction of A. J, MacLeod, Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Ottawa. 
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The six maximum security institutions receive inmates sentenced by the courts to 
imprisonment for terms of from two years to life. These are located at New Westminster, 
B.C., Prince Albert, Sask., Stony Mountain, Man., Kingston, Ont., St. Vincent de Paul, 
Que., and Dorchester, N.B. Persons sentenced to penitentiary terms in Newfoundland 
are held in the provincially operated institution at St. John’s, under financial arrangements 
authorized by Sect. 14 of the Penitentiary Act (SC 1960-61, c. 53). 


The four medium and the nine minimum security institutions receive inmates trans- 
ferred from the maximum security (receiving) institutions on the basis of their suitability 
for special forms of training, including vocational training. Of the medium security 
institutions, two—Collin’s Bay Penitentiary and Joyceville Institution—are within a few 
miles of Kingston. The other two—the Federal Training Centre and the Leclerc Institu- 
tion—are in close proximity to St. Vincent de Paul. 


Seven minimum security Correctional Camps are operated as extensions of a main 
institution in their respective areas. These are located at William Head and Agassiz, 
B.C.; Beaver Creek and Landry Crossing near Bracebridge and Petawawa, Ont.; Gatineau 
(Gatineau Park) and Valleyfield, Que.; and Springhill, N.S. The two minimum security 
Farm Camps, at St. Vincent de Paul and Collin’s Bay, operate as extensions of the two 
penitentiaries there. 


The Prison for Women at Kingston, Ont., receives inmates transferred upon committal 
to penitentiaries in any part of Canada. Prior to Dec. 1, 1960, it operated as a detached 
portion of Kingston Penitentiary. 


The two Correctional Staff Colleges—one at Kingston, Ont., and one at St. Vincent 
de Paul, Que.—are for the advanced training of penitentiary officers. The one at Kingston 
serves English-speaking or bilingual officers and that at St. Vincent de Paul is primarily 
for French-speaking officers from all parts of Canada. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1961, there were 6,643 inmates confined in all institu- 
tions, of whom 118 were females. This compared with an inmate population for the 
previous fiscal year of 6,265, of whom 117 were females. Total disbursements for 1960-61 
for the administration, maintenance of inmates and capital expenditures amounted to 
$18,362,862; this was offset by revenue from the sale of land, industries and farm products 
totalling $1,203,522. 


During the fiscal year 1962-63, there are planned to be opened five more Correctional 
Camps—one in the Maritime Provinces, one in Quebec, one in Ontario and two in the 
Prairie Provinces. In addition, four Farm Camps will be opened—one each at Dorchester 
Penitentiary, Joyceville Institution, Manitoba Penitentiary and Saskatchewan Peniten- 
tiary. A new and enlarged Correctional Staff College at Kingston is also planned for 
1962-63 to meet the expanding training needs of English-speaking officers, and a larger 
Correctional Staff College at St. Vincent de Paul to serve French-speaking officers is 
planned for a later year. Construction will start in 1962-63 on a drug addiction treatment 
institution located in the lower mainland area of British Columbia. Institutions for young 
offenders are planned for the Maritime Provinces and Quebec and medium security institu- 
tions are scheduled for Ontario and Quebec. In the same year there will be opened, in the 
lower mainland of British Columbia, a separate institution for the many Sons of Freedom 
Sect Doukhobors (male and female) who have been sentenced to long terms of imprison- 
ment. 


Many of the recommendations of the Correctional Planning Committee, appointed by 
the Minister of Justice in 1958 to consider ways in which a more effective and more fully 
integrated Canadian correctional system could be achieved, were implemented during 
1960-61. A major initial step in such implementation was the reorganization of the Peni- 
tentiary Service Headquarters into four Divisions—Inmate Training, Organization and 
Administration, Finance and Services, and Penitentiary Industries. Each Division is 
headed by a Director with ancillary staff. The Commissioner of Penitentiaries and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Penitentiaries are the senior members of the Service Headquar- 
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ters. The Penitentiary Act, 1961 and the Penitentiary Service Regulations, 1962 provide 
legislative authority for the reorganization. In the decentralization of many penitentiary 
operations from Headquarters, Regional Directorates were set up for Ontario and Quebec, 
effective Apr. 1, 1962, and others are scheduled for the 1963-64 fiscal year. 


The trend in new institutional construction is toward smaller buildings of 400-500 
capacity. Farm Camps are for 80-88 inmates and other camps of a minimum security 
nature have a capacity of up to 150 inmates but generally operate at the 80-inmate level. 


Subsection 3.—The National Parole System* 


The progressive correctional system now in operation in Canada places emphasis on 
reformation rather than on punishment alone for the sake of retribution to society. It is 
quite obvious from past experience and from the high rate of recidivism among criminals 
that punishing a person for wrong-doing merely by depriving him of his freedom is not 
effective in turning that person from crime. It is therefore considered imperative that 
during his period of incarceration every possible means be taken to reform the inmate 
through treatment and training and through assistance with his personal problems. Not 
only is it desirable that the individual be given such assistance and returned to freedom as 
a useful citizen but it is also undoubtedly preferable for society generally that he be saved 
from the further resentment and bitterness that would result from imprisonment without 
assistance. The only way the public can be properly protected is by reforming the offender. 
Thus the treatment and training program in the institution is a vital part of the whole 
correctional process and parole is an extension of that training outside the institution. 


In January 1959, the National Parole Board, consisting of a chairman and three 
members, was formed and given absolute jurisdiction over all matters of parole. It 
operates under authority of the Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38) which came into force on 
Feb. 15, 1959, replacing the former Ticket-of-Leave Act administered by the Remission 
Service of the Department of Justice. A fifth member was appointed on Oct. 1, 1960. 
The Board has taken over the Remission Service, and the staff of the Board, numbering 
100 persons, is known as the National Parole Service. 


The basic purpose of parole is to reform and rehabilitate the offender and the function 
of the National Parole Board is to select those inmates in the various federal and pro- 
vincial penal institutions who indicate that they sincerely intend to reform, and to assist 
them in doing so by grant of parole. The Board is not a reviewing authority and is not 
concerned with the propriety of conviction or the length of sentence but only with the 
problem of deciding, in each case it considers, whether or not there is a reasonable chance 
of reformation. Parole should not be confused with clemency and is not granted on 
humanitarian grounds alone. It is not a matter of shortening sentence, although it has 
the effect of shortening the time a man spends in gaol. Parole means that an inmate is 
allowed to serve the remainder of his sentence at large in society but under certain restric- 
tions that will ensure his leading a law-abiding life. These restrictions are designed for 
the protection of the public and for his own welfare. 


The decision of the Board is based on reports it receives from the police, from the 
trial judge or magistrate and from various people at the institution who deal with the 
inmate. Reports are also obtained from a psychologist or psychiatrist, when available. 
Where necessary, a community investigation is conducted to secure as much information 
as possible about the man’s family and background, his work record, and his position 
in the community. From all these reports, an assessment is made to determine whether 
or not he has changed his attitude and is likely to lead a law-abiding life. An inmate need 
not obtain the services of a lawyer to apply for parole. He may apply by sending a letter 
to the Board and is assisted in preparing such application at the institution, or another 
person may apply on his behalf. The Board automatically reviews all sentences of over 
two years. As soon as an application is received, a file is opened and investigation begun, 


* Prepared by T. G. Street, Chairman, National Parole Board, Ottawa. 
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the results of which are presented to the Board for decision. All applications and reports 
are processed by the Parole Board staff at Ottawa. In addition to the headquarters staff, 
there are 10 Regional Officers stationed across the country. They interview all applicants 
for parole to give them an opportunity of making verbal representations to a representative 
of the Board. The Regional Officers also submit to the Board reports of interviews 
and their assessment of the inmates’ suitability for parole. These Regional Officers have 
authority over the parolees in their various areas, and also give information and counsel 
to all inmates regarding possibility of parole and preparation for it. 


A person on parole is under the care of a supervisor, usually an after-care agency 
worker or a probation officer, who reports to the Regional Officer. If he violates the 
conditions of his parole or commits further offence or misbehaves in any manner, the 
Board may revoke his parole and return him to the institution to serve that part of his 
sentence outstanding at the time his parole was granted. 


The inmate coming out of an institution faces many problems in regaining his place 
in society. He is assisted as much as possible by the members of the Parole Service, 
the after-care agencies and the provincial probation officers. But the success of the 
parole system depends on the public’s understanding of the purpose of parole and its 
sympathy toward the problems of the ex-inmate. If he is unable to get a job or form new 
associations because of his past, the chances of his being rehabilitated are remote. 
However, with the increasing efficiency of the system, with greater co-operation and under- 
standing among all people involved in the correction system and with the public generally, 
recidivism in Canada should be lessened and some of the problems of criminality solved. 


In the first 35 months of operation (to Nov. 30, 1961) the Parole Board reviewed 
21,400 cases, including applications for parole and automatic parole review, and granted 
6,405 paroles. During the same period, the Board revoked 512 paroles, which is a failure 
rate of about 8 p.c. related to the number of paroles granted. 


Section 5.—Police Forces 


The Police Forces of Canada are organized under three groups: (1) the Federal Force, 
which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; (2) Provincial Police Forces—the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec have organized Provincial Police Forces, all other provinces engage 
the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to perform parallel functions within 
their borders; and (3) Municipal Police Forces—each urban centre of reasonable size 
maintains its own police force, or engages the services of the provincial police under con- 
tract, to attend to police matters within its boundaries. 


A new method of reporting police statistics, known as the Uniform Crime Reporting 
System, commenced on Jan. 1, 1962. The system was developed by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in co-operation with the Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police, working 
through their committee on the Uniform Recording of Police Activities. The Uniform 
Crime Reporting System will allow for the eventual publication of more complete and 
meaningful data. For this reason police statistics are not carried in this edition of the 
Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a civil force maintained by the Federal 
Government and was established in 1873 as the North-West Mounted Police for service 
in what was then the North-West Territories. In recognition of its services, it was granted 
the use of the prefix ‘Royal’ by King Edward VII in 1904. Its sphere of operations 
was expanded in 1918 to include all of Canada west of Port Arthur and Fort William 
and in 1920 it absorbed the Dominion Police, its headquarters was transferred from Regina 
to Ottawa and its title was changed to Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
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The Force is under the control of the Minister of Justice and is headed by a Commis- 
sioner who holds the rank and status of a Deputy Minister. Officers are commissioned by 
the Crown and are selected from the non-commissioned ranks. The Force has complete 
jurisdiction in the enforcement of the federal statutes. By arrangement between the 
federal and provincial governments it enforces the provincial statutes and the Criminal 
Code in all provinces exclusive of Ontario and Quebec and under special agreement it 
polices some 119 municipalities. It is the sole police force in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, where it also performs various administrative duties on behalf of certain 
departments of the Federal Government. It maintains liaison officers in London and 
Washington and represents Canada in the International Criminal Police Organization 
which has headquarters in Paris. 


Of the Force’s 17 divisions, 12 are actively engaged in the work of law enforcement, 
as are some 41 subdivisions and 639 detachments. The five remaining divisions are 
“Headquarters”, ‘Depot’ and “N”, which are maintained as training centres, and 
“Marine” and “Air”, which support the operations of the land divisions. A teletype 
system links the widespread divisional headquarters with the administrative centre at 
Ottawa and a network of fixed and mobile radio units operates within the provinces. Focal 
point of the Force’s criminal identification work is the Headquarters Identification Branch; 
its services, together with those of the 39 divisional and subdivisional units and the three 
Crime Detection Laboratories, are available to police forces throughout Canada. The 
Force operates the Canadian Police College at which Force members and selected repre- 
sentatives of other Canadian and foreign police forces may study the latest advances in 
the fields of crime prevention and detection. 


The uniform strength of the Force at Mar. 31, 1961 was 6,140, including Marine 
Constables and Special Constables, at which time it maintained some 1,691 motor vehicles, 
17 aircraft, 73 ships and boats, 215 sleigh dogs, 33 police service dogs and 231 horses. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Police Forces 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—This Force is responsible for the maintenance of 
peace, order and public safety throughout the Province of Quebec and also for the preven- 
tion and investigation of criminal offences and of violations of the laws of that province. 
Headquarters of the Force is located at Montreal. 


To facilitate operations, the territory is divided into two parts designated as the 
Montreal Division and the Quebec Division, each of which is divided into three subdivi- 
sions. The subdivisions of the Montreal Division are administered from Montreal, Hull and 
Granby and the subdivisions of the Quebec Division from Quebec City, Rimouski and 
Chicoutimi. There are 59 detachments in the Montreal Division and 51 in the Quebec 
Division. 

The Quebec Provincial Police Force has a complement of about 1,600 men under the 
orders of a Director General who is responsible to the Attorney General of the province. 
The personnel consists of the Director General; a Deputy Director General; two Assistant 
Directors, each having charge of a Division; officers holding the position of chief inspector 
or inspector; non-commissioned officers with the rank of sergeant-major, staff-sergeant, 
sergeant or corporal; and constables and recruits. 


Ontario Provincial Police.—The Ontario Provincial Police Force is maintained by 
the Ontario Government and administered by the Attorney-General’s Department. It is 
responsible for law enforcement in the rural and unorganized parts of the province and in 
certain municipalities by contract. The development of the Force from its beginning in 
the early years of Confederation to the passing of the Police Act in 1946, is outlined in the 
1950 Year Book, pp. 332-333. 
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The Force, with a strength of approximately 1,945, consists of General Headquarters 
at Toronto and 17 District Headquarters located at Chatham, London, Burlington, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Mount Forest, Barrie, Peterborough, Belleville, Perth, Long Sault, North 
Bay, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, Timmins, Port Arthur and Kenora. Each District has 
detachments adequate to meet local law-enforcement requirements. A Criminal Investi- 
gation Branch, under the command of an Assistant Commissioner, is maintained at Toronto 
to handle crimes of a major nature. 


The Force operates one of the largest frequency modulation radio networks in the 
world, which is a most efficient method of combating every type of lawlessness. The net- 
work includes 74 fixed stations: one 300-watt; eighteen 250-watt, one of which is dual- 
controlled; one 100-watt; two 75-watt; three 40-watt; and forty-nine 60-watt. It also 
includes 640 radio-equipped mobile units including five of the launches operating on Lake 
Temagami, Lake Simcoe, Lake Nipissing, Lake of the Woods and Georgian Bay. 


In 1961, the Ontario Provincial Police Force policed 46 municipalities which requested 
this service under the provisions of the Police Act. 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Agriculture in Canada, though no longer supreme among the primary industries, is 
of major importance to the economy of the country as a whole and is still basic to many 
areas. The area of occupied farm land of 271,756 sq. miles (1956) amounts to only 10.7 p.c. 
of the total area of the provinces and has shown little increase during the past two decades, 
but cultivation in this static area has become greatly intensified, producing most of the 
food products required by a rapidly increasing population and providing surpluses of 
wheat and other grains, wheat flour, livestock, fruits and vegetables and of many prepared 
and manufactured agricultural products for world markets. The agricultural economy 
has been undergoing continual change ever since the pioneer farmer first began to produce 
more than his requirements and to desire products other than those produced on his own 
land, but that change has now become extremely marked. The evolution in farming 
practice under the impact of technological and scientific advances, its commercialization 
and the development of its greater interdependence on other branches of the economy are 
outlined in the following special article. Other articles that have appeared in previous 
Year Books dealing with the historical development of agriculture and with significant 
features of that progress are listed in Chapter X XVI under the heading ‘Special Material 
Published in Former Editions of the Year Book’’. 


RECENT CHANGES IN CANADIAN AGRICULTURE* 


Canada’s great industrial growth and increasing population are leading to vigorous 
expansion in the domestic demand for agricultural products, and thus to a continuing 
increase in output. However, the productive capacity of the farm has also advanced so 
rapidly that this necessary increase in output is being achieved despite a decline in the 
number of people employed in agriculture. In 1941, of a total employed civilian labour 
force of 4,200,000 people, 1,200,000 or 28.6 p.c. were engaged in agricultural pursuits. In 
1961 the total labour force had risen to 6,518,000 people but the agricultural labour force 
had declined to 674,000 or to 10.3 p.c. of the total. 


* Prepared under the direction of 8. C. Barry, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Such a shift toward industrial employment is characteristic of expanding economies 
where more rapid growth in productive resources and income than in population leads 
to a less rapid increase in demand for food than for manufactured products. The Canadian 
farmer, like his counterpart in other advanced countries, is faced with a scarcity of farm 
labour and must pay higher wages to attract or retain the needed farm help. He finds 
a cure for this difficulty in larger scale farming and in greater reliance on machine power 
than. on farm labour. In other days, when large areas of good land were still available 
for settlement, increased output would have been achieved by an increase in the number 
of farms. But today it generally means an increase in the size of existing farms and a 
decrease in opportunities to become a farm operator. The number of farms declined 
steadily from 728,623 in 1931 to 575,015 in 1956 but the average size of farm increased 
from 224 acres to 302 in the same period. The actual increase in size of farm is really 
more pronounced than is indicated by these figures because the average size is held down 
by an increased number of specialized poultry and tobacco farms and market gardens 
which require only a small acreage for operation. 


Farm mechanization has been the most important contributor to increased produc- 
tivity and lower costs per unit of output. The quickening of the tempo of mechanization 
is clearly illustrated by the rise in sales of farm implements and equipment from $47,700,000 
in 1940 and $64,300,000 in 1945 to a peak of $250,000,000 in 1952 and a still high level 
of $217,000,000 in 1960. However, recourse to mechanization is only one indicator of the 
Canadian farmer’s desire to derive full advantage from new techniques and experimental 
research. He keeps abreast of the findings made by the Research Branch of the federal 
Department of Agriculture and other agricultural research agencies, knowing full well that 
research in soil fertility and utilization, the development of improved breeds and strains 
of animals and plants and the finding of better methods of coping with pests, diseases and 
other threats to animals and plants are all designed to increase his output and bring larger 
returns. The increasing use of commercial fertilizers and pesticides are two examples, 
among many, of the use of more efficient techniques or methods in farming. Sales of 
commercial fertilizers to farmers rose from 212,479 tons in 1985 to 819,803 tons in 1953, 
to 870,539 tons in 1958 and to 935,428 tons in 1960. Sales of pesticides rose from a low 
value of $5,400,000 in 1947 to a peak of $20,200,000 in 1956 and since then have been 
maintained at a high level. 


The availability and use of electricity is another factor that has contributed at least 
indirectly to increased productivity. It has made a tremendous change in farm life, 
lessening the harshness and tediousness of farm chores and giving the farm home all the 
conveniences of the city home. In 1931, only 10.1 p.c. of Canada’s 728,623 farms had 
electric power; 20 years later 51.3 p.c. of the 623,091 farms and in 1956 as much as 73.5 
p.c. of the 575,015 farms enjoyed the use of electric power. There was great variation 
in farm electrification among the provinces in 1951. Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island 
and the Prairie Provinces had by far the lowest proportions of farms with electric power. 
Changes from 1951 to 1956 were slight in Newfoundland where 38.1 p.c. of the farms in 
1951 and 44.4 p.c. in 1956 had electricity, but were quite sharp in Prince Edward Island 
from 22.0 p.c. to 39.7 p.c., in Manitoba from 48.1 p.c. to 84.3 p.c., in Saskatchewan from 
16.3 p.c. to 42.3 p.c. and in Alberta from 24.6 p.c. to 51.5 p.c. The over-all increase for 
the three Prairie Provinces was from 25.8 p.c. to 54.4 p.c. In the other provinces, the 
proportions in 1951 ranged from 60.3 p.c. in New Brunswick to 73.8 p.c. in Ontario and 
by 1956, 89.1 p.c. of the farms in Ontario, 88.6 p.c. of the farms in Nova Scotia, 88.1 p.c. 
of those in Quebec, 87.4 p.c. of those in New Brunswick and 81.9 p.c. of those in British 
Columbia were electrically operated. 


Changes in size and type of demand for farm products, technical and managerial 
innovations on the farm, the enlargement of urban centres and the entry of industry into 
rural areas are all factors conducive to changes in land use. The most obvious is the 
transfer of land from farm to non-farm uses. The construction of highways and airports 
and the spreading out of residential and industrial areas have cut into the formerly cul- 
tivated land close to most urban centres. The extent of the loss from such developments 
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is not exactly known but there is no doubt that it is of great concern in certain localities. 
There are other changes in land use that are also of significance, such as the much more 
intensified use of agricultural land for agricultural production and trends in type of product. 
For a country the size of Canada, with such varying climates and such a wide variety 
of types of farming, the patterns and changes in farm land use are equally varied and 
almost impossible to describe in detail. However, a comparison of the relative contribu- 
tions of grain crops and of livestock and livestock products to total farm cash income gives 
a general indication of the changes taking place during the past quarter-century. Live- 
stock’s share has increased almost steadily from 43.4 p.c. of the total in the period 1926-30 
to 56.5 p.c. in 1941-45 and 59.8 p.c. in 1956-60. Grain crops, on the other hand, have 
declined almost steadily from 54.0 p.c. of the total in 1926-30 to 39.5 p.c. in 1941-45 and 
37.2 p.c. in 1956-60. 


Greater productivity and greater demand for farm products generally have led to a 
rise in the value of farm land, and the modernization of farms together with the larger 
size of farm enterprises obviously have been accompanied by a rise in the value of capital 
invested in land, buildings, machinery and livestock. For Canada as a whole, capital 
invested in the farm business has risen from $5,600,000,000 in 1945 to $11,600,000,000 in 
1960—investment in land and buildings has risen from $3,700,000,000 to $7,400,000,000; 
investment in machinery from $827,000,000 to $2,200,000,000; and investment in livestock 
from $1,000,000,000 to $1,900,000,000. 


Farmers in most areas sell their products in their original form to a nearby local 
assembler and usually transport them to a local market. The general pattern is to specialize 
in the production of one or two commodities and to sell to firms that specialize in the 
processing or marketing of these commodities. The extent to which this pattern is 
established varies by commodity. The wheat producer of the Prairie Provinces has long 
delivered his wheat to the country elevator—the practice of taking grain to a local mill 
for conversion into flour had virtually disappeared twenty years ago. Farmers and city 
people alike buy baker’s bread. Feed grains are fed to a considerable extent on the farm 
where they are produced. Nevertheless, many livestock farmers in Central and Eastern 
Canada now purchase most of their feed requirements. In these parts of Canada, there 
has been a long-term trend toward dependence on ready-mixed feeds, especially for poultry 
and hogs. 


Associated with this trend has been the emergence of vertical integration and contract 
farming in livestock production, a trend that has probably developed farthest in the 
production of broilers. Producer, hatcheryman, feed dealer, processor and retailer may 
all be integrated through a series of contracts. Under these arrangements the farmer is 
supplied with both feed and chicks. He feeds the chicks according to the instructions of 
the feed dealer and ships out the broilers at the designated time. He usually buys chicks 
and feed on credit and is more or less guaranteed a fixed sum per broiler, over these costs, 
when the chickens are marketed. The producer makes his management decision when he 
signs the production contract and then works under the direction of others. The advantage 
of such operation is that it permits the planning of a steady flow of output for hatcheries 
and processing plants and establishes a steady dependable market for the feed dealer and 
a source of continuous supply for the retailer, all of which contributes to high production 
efficiency and low production costs. On the other hand, under this form of operation 
farmers lose some of their traditional independence and mass production under contract 
arrangements sometimes leads to over-production. However, regardless of these advantages 
or disadvantages, such integrated arrangements have become the prevailing plan in the 
production of chicken and turkey broilers, and are found to a smaller extent in the produc- 
tion of eggs, heavy turkeys and hogs. It is difficult to forecast whether integration of 
production and marketing will proceed as far with these commodities as with broilers 
but there were evidences of a strong trend in this direction before the institution of the 
deficiency-payment method of price support; these payments are available for only a 
limited amount of production from each farm. 
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With respect to beef cattle, the trend appears to be for a separation of the calf produc- 
tion and finishing functions, and markets for feeder cattle are well established. Another 
marked trend has been for an increasing proportion of slaughter steers to be well finished. 
Good and choice carcasses increased from 17 p.c. to 52 p.c. of all cattle slaughtered in 
inspected plants between 1950 and 1961. Total meat consumption per person increased 
from 127.1 lb. to 147.6 Ib. in that period, beef accounting for almost all the increase 
although there was also some advance in Jamb and canned meats. Meat prices relative 
to income levels declined during the period. 

Probably the most important trend in fluid milk marketing in recent years has been 
the replacement of the milk can with the bulk tank. While this has made possible the 
provision of higher quality fluid milk, especially in hot weather, it has impaired the com- 
petitive position of the small-scale fluid milk shipper. There has also been a trend for 
city dairies to supply small town and village markets at a considerable distance from the 
dairy. Milk is shipped in cartons several hundred miles and in some provinces local 
dairies serving small towns have virtually disappeared. 

Total consumption of fats per person has remained fairly stable in recent years but 
there has been a definite trend toward the consumption of less fat in dairy products. 
Butter consumption per person declined from 20.5 Ib. in 1956 to 16.9 Ib. in 1960 and there 
are indications of a further drop of one pound per person in 1961. Fluid whole milk also 
showed a slight downward trend in consumption during this period. In part, 2-p.c. milk 
was substituted for whole milk and the consumption of skimmed milk powder increased 
from 5.1 lb. per person in 1956 to 6.6 lb. in 1960. 


In the fruit and vegetable field, probably the most significant development of the past 
decade has been the expansion of demand for frozen foods. Consumption of frozen fruits 
packed in consumer packages increased sixfold, on a per capita basis, between 1951 and 
1960 and that of frozen vegetables about threefold. At the same time there has been a 
marked upward trend in the consumption of fruit juice, especially frozen concentrated, 
and of vegetable juice. Consumption trends for the canned and dried products have been 
less pronounced except when new products such as instant mashed potatoes have been 
introduced. 

Of significance to the food producer is the trend toward complete integration of 
wholesaling and retailing functions for many food commodities by corporate chain store 
organizations. They buy directly from processors, assemblers or sometimes producers. 
Their share of the Canadian retail food business has increased from 32 p.c. in 1951 to 
over 45 p.c. in 1961. Meanwhile, the growth of voluntary chains, which effect a somewhat 
similar integration through contracts, has been almost phenomenal. Their share of the 
food business increased from 5 p.c. in 1951 to over 25 p.c. in 1961.* Associated with the 
development of chains, corporate and voluntary, has been the growth of self-service 
retailing, and associated with the trend toward self-service retailing has been the very 
greatly increased use of packaging. Many other developments appear to be on the horizon 
in food marketing. Food discount houses and ‘bantam’ supermarkets are being built. 
Vending machines may perform an important role in food distribution in the future. 
Techniques have been developed for the tenderization of beef before it is sold, and tenderized 
beef is being market-tested. New or improved processed food products and prepared 
foods appear on the market quite frequently. 


Over the past decade consumers have tended to spend about 23 p.c. of their disposable 
income on food and agricultural products. With increasing incomes there has been a 
shift to more expensive foods and associated services. If consumers in 1960 had purchased 
the same basket of food as they did in 1949 it would have taken only 20 p.c. of their incomes. 
During the period 1953-60 the farm value as a percentage of the retail value declined 
from 50 p.c. to about 43 p.c. This decrease in the farm share does not indicate the relative 
profit or loss to the farmer but rather is largely the result of increasing expenditures for 
assembly, processing and distribution and the addition of extra services. 

i 


* Figures are based on unoflicial estimates published in trade journals. 
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Section 1.—Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* 


The federal Department of Agriculture dates from Confederation. It was established 
in 1867 as an outgrowth of a Bureau of Agriculture set up in 1852 by an Act of the Legis- 
lature of the Province of Canada. The Department derives its authority from the British 
North America Act, 1867, which states in part that ‘in each province, the legislature may 
make laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that “‘the Parliament of Canada 
may from time to time make laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; 
and any law of the legislature of a province relative to agriculture, shall have effect in 
and for the province as long and as far as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament 
of Canada’. 


A Department of Agriculture with a Minister of Agriculture at its head was accord- 
ingly established as part of the Government of Canada. Departments of Agriculture 
headed by provincial Ministers of Agriculture were also set up by the provincial govern- 
ments, except in the Province of Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. The 
agricultural affairs of the Yukon and Northwest Territories are administered for the 
Federal Government by the Territorial Division, Northern Administration Branch, Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Subsection 1.—Services of the Department of Agriculture 


Broadly speaking, the activities of the Department of Agriculture may be grouped 
under three headings: research, promotional and regulatory services, and assistance 
programs. Research work is aimed at the solution of practical farm problems through 
the application of fundamental scientific research to all aspects of soil management and 
crop and animal production. Promotional and regulatory services are directed toward 
the prevention or eradication of crop and livestock pests, the inspection and grading of 
agricultural products and the establishment of sound policies for crop and livestock im- 
provement. Assistance programs cover the sphere of soil and water conservation, price 
stability, provision of credit, rural rehabilitation and development and a degree of crop 
insurance and income security in the event of crop failure. The Department employs 
a staff of more than 10,000 persons. 


The organization of the Department comprises three branches—Research, Production 
and Marketing, and Administration. Other activities closely allied with the Department 
and responsible to the Minister of Agriculture are those of the Farm Credit Corporation, 
the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board (see p. 384 and Index). 


Research Branch.—The Research Branch is the principal research agency of the 
Department. It conducts a broad program of scientific investigation covering both basic 
studies and practical attacks on agricultural problems, There are seven Research Institutes 
at Ottawa; two Research Institutes, nine Regional Research Stations, six Research 
Laboratories, 23 Experimental Farms, two Forest Nursery Stations and 20 Substations 
are located throughout the ten provinces and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The Research Branch serves all principal agricultural areas in Canada and co-ordinates 

its efforts with those of the National Research Council, universities and kindred agencies. 
One staff group is charged with the planning and co-ordination of the program and another 
with the administration required to carry it out. Four directors, representing divisions of 
animals, crops, soils, entomology and plant pathology, assist the programming of the 
work, Three research services—statistics, engineering, and analytical chemistry, located 
with the administrative and executive group at Ottawa—provide research groups across 
the country with specialized leadership and service and undertake critical researches or 
other creative work as required. 


* Prepared under the direction of S. C. Barry, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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The Research Institutes are organized on a scientific rather than a problem basis and 
are engaged primarily on basic research of wide application to agriculture. They also 
carry out related national work such as the identification of plants, insects and pathogens. 
There are seven Institutes at Ottawa and one each at London and Belleville in Ontario. 


The Animal Research Institute covers the fields of genetics and breeding, nutrition, 
physiology, biochemistry and management, and tackles problems in the production of 
milk, beef, lamb, pork, poultry, eggs and fur. Plant studies are carried out at the Plant 
Research Institute in taxonomy, physiology, biochemistry, pathology, agrometeorology, 
weeds, and fruit and vegetable processing and storage. Cytological and genetic studies 
on cereal, forage, tobacco and horticultural plants are made by the Genetics and Plant 
Breeding Research Institute with special reference to problems encountered in the breeding 
programs and the assessment of quality characteristics. The Soils Research Institute 
studies genesis and classification, fertility, mineralogy and the organic, physiochemical 
and physical aspects of soils. This Institute gives leadership to the federal-provincial 
soil survey program through classification studies and by developing and standardizing 
analytical methods. It also provides a national soil-mapping service. A major section 
of the Entomological Research Institute deals with taxonomy, other assignments being in 
the fields of genetics, physiology, nematology and apiculture. The Institute assembles 
and maintains the national collection of insects. The Microbiological Research Institute 
is mainly concerned with metabolism, nutrition and genetics of bacteria of agricultural 
significance. The Food Research Institute conducts basic research on the characteristics 
of plant and animal products affecting food quality. The development of new principles 
of food processing and studies related to dairy technology are of major interest. 


The Pesticide Research Institute at London examines chemicals used or intended to 
be used for insect, disease or weed contro] and investigates the reason for and the nature 
of the biological activity of the chemical. The Biological Control Research Institute at 
Belleville is concerned with efforts to control destructive insect pests and noxious weeds 
with parasitic and predaceous insects, and with insect disease organisms. It is also the 
principal importing centre for beneficial insects and for some disease organisms from 
foreign countries. 


The Regional Research Stations and Laboratories cope with primary problems in 
various regions in all provinces. Other units have undertaken projects assisting in the 
exploitation of peat bogs, reclamation of marshland for pasture, propagation of shelter- 
belt trees and prevention of soil erosion, dryland agriculture, the growing of special crops 
such as tobacco, and livestock breeding. 


Production and Marketing Branch.—The Production and Marketing Branch 
conducts the promotional and regulatory functions of the Department. Its seven Divisions 
administer legislation and policies in the fields of agricultural production, marketing and 
control of disease in plants and animals. Three Sections—Markets Information, Con- 
sumer, and Transportation, Storage and Retail Inspection—carry on activities in their 
respective fields. 


The Health of Animals Division administers the Animal Contagious Diseases Act, 
the Humane Slaughter of Food Animals Act and the Meat Inspection Act. The Division 
also operates laboratories for the study of animal diseases. Besides its responsibility in 
carrying out various disease prevention measures, the Division conducts programs for the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis and brucellosis and issues health certificates for livestock 
entering export trade. The animal pathology laboratories, in addition to their research 
function, manufacture diagnostic reagents and biological products and provide analytical 
and diagnostic services for diseases of domestic and wild animals. District laboratories 
across the country give routine diagnostic and research services. The Livestock Division: 
administers legislation dealing with the grading of meat, wool and fur, with the registration 
of livestock pedigrees, with performance testing of cattle and hogs and with the super- 
vision of racetrack betting. Other activities include the promotion of livestock improve- 
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ment and the compilation of market statistics. The Poultry Division carries out the 
policies of the national poultry breeding program, including Record of Performance for 
poultry and hatchery inspection, and administers the regulations for the grading of 
poultry products. 


The Fruit and Vegetable Dwision administers legislation having to do with the grading 
of fruits and vegetables in both fresh and processed form, maple products and honey. 
The Division is responsible for the licensing of interprovincial and international brokers 
who deal in fresh fruits and vegetables. The Dairy Products Division is responsible for 
the administration of legislation covering grades and standards for dairy products, in- 
cluding butter, cheese, concentrated milk products and ice cream. The Plant Products 
Division administers Acts and regulations respecting seeds, feedstuffs, fertilizers and pest- 
control products, conducts field inspections and maintains regional testing laboratories. 
The Plant Protection Division is responsible, under the Destructive Insect and Pest Act, 
for safeguarding against the introduction of serious plant insects or diseases into Canada 
or their spread in Canada; for certifying freedom from disease and pests in plant exports, 
and for seed potato certification. 


The Markets Information Section compiles and distributes market information respect- 
ing livestock, meats and wool, dairy products, eggs and poultry, and fruits and vegetables. 
The Consumer Section helps to promote proper use of Canadian agricultural food products 
through experimental work, carried on by its home economists, on the cooking of foods 
and the preserving of perishables. The Transportation, Storage and Retail Inspection Section 
administers the payment of subsidies for the construction of public cold storage facilities. 
Cargo inspectors at the main Canadian ports check the handling of goods moving to 
export. Other inspectors in the principal marketing areas make spot checks on retail 
outlets to see that food products meet the prescribed standards of quality and grade. 


Administration Branch.—In addition to its general responsibility for the business 
management of the Department, the Administration Branch embraces the Divisions 
concerned with Economics and Information. Administration of the rehabilitation and 
assistance programs is also associated with this Branch. 


The Economics Division collects, analyses and interprets economic information required 
to form and administer departmental policies and programs. It conducts economic surveys 
and research designed to improve agricultural production, marketing, and farm living 
conditions. The Division acts as an economic and statistical research agency for the 
Agricultural Stabilization Board, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and 
other bodies, assisting in any economic undertaking with which the Department is concerned. 


The Information Division gathers and publishes information arising from research 
work and the development and regulatory programs of the Department. It employs 
all the recognized media—printed publications, press and radio releases, motion pictures 
and television. In addition, the Division operates the central library of the Department 
and a system of field libraries located at major research centres of the Department across 
Canada. 


Subsection 2.—Farm Assistance Programs 


Basic to the concept of Canada’s national agricultural policy is the premise that a 
stable agriculture is in the interests of the national economy and that farmers as a group 
are entitled to a fair share of the national income. In pursuit of these objectives, the 
Department of Agriculture has carried on, over a long period, a program designed to aid 


_ agriculture through the application of scientific research and the encouragement of improved 
_ methods of production and marketing. Over the years, as conditions have warranted, 


programs have been initiated to deal with special situations such as the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act (see p. 399) to deal with the results of the drought in the 1930’s; the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act (p. 387) to mitigate the effects of crop failure; and the Maritime 
Marshland Rehabilitation Act (p. 403) to save valuable soil in the Maritime Provinces, 
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Although much has been accomplished by these measures, changing conditions have 
dictated the need for a new approach. In the past two decades agriculture has undergone 
revolutionary changes. Large-scale mechanization, increasing farm size coupled with 
declining farm numbers, and shrinking world markets have called for a reappraisal of 
policy, resulting in a number of recent legislative enactments in the agricultural field. 
These cover such matters as credit provision, price stability, crop insurance and resource 
development; they are described individually below. In addition, legislation has been 
passed from time to time giving assistance to meet temporary or short-term contingencies, 
such as the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations which, following 
the drought in 1957, provided for the payment to each grain producer of $1 for each acre 
seeded in 1958 up to an amount of $200; and the Prairie Grain Loans Act which provided 
for short-term credit to grain producers of the Prairie Provinces to meet temporary diffi- 
culties encountered during the 1959-60 crop year from inability to thresh their grain. 


The Farm Credit Act.*—The object of the Farm Credit Act (SC 1959, c. 43, 
proclaimed Oct. 5, 1959), to be effected by the Farm Credit Corporation, is to assist 
Canadian farmers in the voluntary reorganization of their industry into economic family 
farm units, each of which will be of sufficient size to produce the farm income necessary to 
pay all operating and maintenance costs; to provide an adequate livelihood for the owner- 
operator and his dependants; and to retire any required credit, with interest, within an 
appropriate term. 


The Act provides two types of long-term mortgage loans. Under Part II of the Act, 
the Corporation may lend up to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land taken as 
security, or $20,000, whichever is the lesser, repayable within a period of up to 30 years. 
Under Part III of the Act, the Corporation is empowered to make loans of up to 75 p.c. 
of the value of the farm land and chattels taken as security, or $27,500, whichever is the 
lesser, to young farmers aged 21 to 44, inclusive, who have at least five years of experience 
in farming; that portion of the loan secured by farm land is repayable within a period of 
up to 30 years and that portion (if any) based on chattel security must be repaid within 
the first ten years. A Part III loan is further secured by mandatory insurance upon the 
life of the borrower, and his farming operations are subject to supervision by the Corpor- 
ation until the loan has been reduced to 65 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land. 
Similar insurance coverage is available to Part II borrowers on an optional basis. The 
interest rate on all loans is fixed by the Act at 5 p.c. 


The Corporation, in co-operation with the Veterans’ Land Act Administration, has 
established 198 local federal Farm Credit offices in agricultural communities throughout 
the country, each served by a resident Farm Credit Adviser. The Credit Advisers are 
available to advise and assist local farmers in estimating their credit needs, in planning 
farm operations, and in making constructive loan applications based on the careful appraisal 
of agricultural productivity, and to provide counsel and supervision to borrowers. 


Funds for lending are borrowed at current interest rates from the Minister of Finance. 
The aggregate amount of such borrowings at any time outstanding may not exceed 25 
times the capital of the Corporation, which has been fixed by the Act at $12,000,000. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1961, the Farm Credit Corporation approved 5,597 loans 
for a total of $60,704,050 as compared with 5,339 loans for a total of $40,031,250 in the 
preceding year; the total amount of principal outstanding on loans was $158,447,392 as 
compared with $117,233,247 the previous year. The 1961 amount was secured by 31,054 
first mortgages and 213 second mortgages. 


* This Act repealed the Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927. 
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i.—Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Canadian Farm Loan Act! and the 


Farm Credit Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1952-61 


Nors.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 


the 1940 edition. 


Loans Approved 


Year Ended First Second 
Mar. 31— Mortgage Mortgage 
No. Amount No. Amount 

$ $ 
OB ee ashore sa uso 1,437 | 3,929,500 494 308, 900 
OS Secs ete 1,685 5, 458, 750 559 393, 550 
See BOA 2,091 | 7,366,800 591 449, 950 
BUBOs Gre eit es 2,145 | 7,902,100 395 323, 400 
BOUG SS ce Seceioals> te 2,057 | 8,126,900 204 182,750 
ROD igs. cnet «5 2,921 | 18,978,700 -- — 
MA DSi actin fists tts.s « 3,702 | 21,278, 450 _ — 
NOOR: mace cele tev 4,805 | 30,144, 950 — — 
BOCORes sites Mele d «Ks 5,339 | 40,031, 250 — — 
POD eee nies olachse:s 5,597 | 60,704,050 — — 


Total 
Amount 


$ 


4, 238, 400 
5, 852, 300 
7,816,750 
8, 225, 500 
8,309, 650 


13,978, 700 
21, 278, 450 
30, 144, 950 
40,031, 250 
60,704, 050 


First 
Mortgage 


$ 


4,131,141 
4,766, 149 
6, 606, 323 
7,849, 663 
8,038, 877 


13, 154, 066 
19, 343, 560 
28, 368, 239 
35, 840, 882 
52, 305, 265 


Loans Paid Out 


Second Total 
Mortgage Amount 
$ $ 

337,951 4, 469,092 
342, 410 5,108, 559 
394,216 7,000, 539 
357, 339 8,207, 002 
215, 445 8, 254, 322 
29,926 | 13,183,992 
— 19,343, 560 
26 | 28,368, 265 

— 35, 840, 882 
— 52,305, 265 


1 Repealed by the Farm Credit Act, proclaimed Oct. 5, 1959. 


2.—First Mortgage Loans Approved under the Canadian Farm Loan Act! and the 
Farm Credit Act, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-61 


Nortr.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 


the 1940 edition. 


Province 1959 1960 1961 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

Prince Edward Island...,........... 150 567, 800 125 518, 950 90 598,000 
Novanscotia: ©o. 0. ALES. RR 49 219, 450 43 260,700 20 264, 500 
INGE) 0) ee 71 303, 650 39 250, 350 46 362, 050 
BOREDGCHERE c SORION Gc he Portote none. 154 891, 650 179 1,286, 450 106 1,646, 550 
BEADIOM SP Sea ese tinea Gets Seco ee does 1,299 10,702, 350 1,384 13, 164, 750 1,590 19,151,700 
EUG) OTS: Se oe ec a 454 2,505, 600 251 1, 498, 750 317 3, 481, 300 
DASKALCHEWAN........ceeccescencsses 1,510 8,665, 550 1,739 12, 582, 600 2,008 19,014,550 
BRL CLURMEE ht nV Aired set oolontaed 961 5, 125, 100 1,421 9,024, 800 1,217 13, 182,600 
PSritish OOLUM DIG, «4516 sores osreeie e's a0 157 1,163, 800 158 1, 443, 900 203 3,002, 800 
Wotals2245. Vasey 4,805 30,144, 950 5,339 40,031, 250 5,597 60, 704, 050 


1 Repealed by the Farm Credit Act, proclaimed Oct. 5, 1959. 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act.—The Farm Improvement Loans Act (RSC 
1952, c. 110), administered by the Department of Finance, is designed to provide credit by 
way of loans made by the chartered banks to assist in almost every conceivable purchase or 
project for the improvement or development of a farm and includes the purchase of agri- 
cultural implements, the purchase of livestock, the purchase and installation of agricultural 
equipment or a farm electric system, the erection or construction of fencing or works for 
drainage on a farm, and the construction, repair or alteration of farm buildings including 
the family dwelling. Credit is provided on security related to the purchase or project and 
on terms suited to the individual borrower. 


The legislation, originally operative for three years (1945-48), has been continuous 
by way of extensions usually for three-year periods. The latest extension was for the 
period commencing Apr. 1, 1959 and ending June 30, 1962. Under that extension, full- 
time beekeepers are made eligible for loans and the maximum loan or amount available at 
any one time to a borrower is increased from $5,000 to $7,500. The maximum term 
of a loan and the interest rate remain at ten years and 5 p.c. simple interest, respectively. 
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The borrower is required to provide from 10 p.c. to 40 p.c. of the cost of his purchase 
or project, depending on the loan category to which it belongs. The Federal Government 
guarantees each bank against loss sustained by it up to an amount equal to 10 p.c. of 
loans granted by it in a lending period. This guarantee does not apply to any loan made 
after the aggregate of all loans made by all banks in a given period reaches an amount 
fixed by statute. The current maximum stands at $400,000,000. 
1,752 claims amounting to $1,192,594 had been paid under the guarantee since the inception 
of the Act, representing a net loss ratio of less than one-tenth of one per cent after recoveries 


have been taken into account. 


By Dec. 31, 1960, 


By the end of 1960, $836,245,952 or 82.4 p.c. of the total loans made had been repaid. 


The position at that time was as follows:— 


Period 


Loans 
Outstanding 


NOSE HB Ld oro orle eel ofersta emu tie eters tiahe Me Sica Ea winter o'stee ete gene(s ree te 


LOBR=BG:,. scion siaip cxleralel Pelee seins Gite vie ewe a Wists Bisialein ssletais:cigiale’ lereiared 


177, 536, 410 


PaGron 
Total Loans 
Outstanding 


3.—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Purpose and Province, 1959 
and 1960, with Cumulative Totals from 1945 


Purpose and Province 


Purpose 
Purchase of agricultural implements....... 
Construction, repair or alterations of, or 
making additions to any buildings or 
SeraCwire O1'B ALN.) oases eatscces sicie's 
Purchase-of livestock. as.02 tease esses ok 


Works for the improvement or develop- 


Frriga tion systenis: save. caecavesescebe ce 


Purchase and installation of agricultural 
equipment or a farm electric system 
and the alteration and improvement of 
a farm electric system................++- 


Erection or construction of fencing or 
works for drainage on a farm............ 


Totals........ Suk eater waiattinia <a 


Province 


Manitobamaetoc mia cites di satus cnetaie 
BaskatChowall. coc eee wleese le se ee kee 
Alberta......... 
British Comms Dlaaetersctisieei an'eieis sis vices 


1959 


1960 


55,795 


6,192 
6, 699 


1,698 
184 


76, 960,785 


11, 244, 869 
7,957,750 


1, 409, 851 
334, 407 


399, 267 


120, 590 


§2, 811 


5, 196 
7,744 


1,558 
152 


79,942,352 


10, 064, 430 
9,624,919 


1,312,991 
277, 889 


470,996 


162, 169 


Cumulative Totals 
1945-60 
Loans Amount 
No. $ 
728,999 | 867,064, 822 
52,261 | 75,196,279 
52,869 | 51,378,791 
21,695 14,518, 899 
587 1,005, 287 
5,040 3,528, 711 
1, 408 


17,851 


14,677,615 
19, 109, 964 
10, 425, 581 
23,506,750 
24, 584, 293 
3,091,319 


16,717 
1,758 


1,022,908 
13,019, 863 
18,737,174 
11,010, 932 
28, 222, 359 
24, 637,398 

2, 865, 656 


1,089,573 


571, 234 
13,081,729 
9,527, 783 
9,264,753 
112,578, 272 
162, 985, 294 
116, 127, 837 
293,935, 215 
266, 652, 499 
29, 057,746 
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Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act.—This Act, which came into force on 
Nov. 25, 1957, provides for an advance payment to producers for threshed grain (wheat, 
oats and barley) in storage other than in an elevator and prior to delivery to the Canadian 
Wheat Board, exclusive of grain deliverable under a unit quota. Advance payments of 
50 cents per bu. of wheat, 25 cents per bu. of oats and 35 cents per bu. of barley are made, 
subject to certain restrictions as to quota and acreage. Maximum advance payment per 
application is $3,000. At Dec. 31, 1961, the following advance payments had been made:— 


Period Applications otal = Average 
No. § § 
ATG Tho By al ron bok SbooccciamonTaGrpbn 50, 412 35, 203, 467 698 
areal OOS Tul vis LOD Ot mp askissieisvesinertsiiaales cid eeiye 45,341 34, 369, 653 758 
Jit ACERT BAG) PAU a eSeeeboneD ones tonne coe 50, 047 38, 492, 505 769 
PAU LVOO duly ol, LOG) ee mareetatee rece secre oe 76,089 63, 912,550 839 


Bluerentonl O61 Daecs sll O61. emer. aeietereictelere eieiera seiner 20, 890 15, 651, 484 749 


Repayment is effected by deducting 50 p.c. of the initial payment for all grain delivered 
subsequent to the loan, other than for grain delivered under a unit quota. The amounts 
deducted are paid to the Board until the producer has discharged his advance. At Dec. 
31, 1961, refunds had been made as follows:— 


Total 
. Total Percentage 
Period Refunded mat pit a Refunded 
$ $ 
Anges 1.31057 —July, 31s 1908.0. Pycurtarde sees « date decrs 35, 196, 547 6,920 99.9 
PMU peseL LOS SUL yo LOD atte a erfelereioca s ctere sieieieaip oicrsiees 34,347,795 21, 858 99.9 
PANES Le LOSS — Fale Sl LOGOS LES, ere Lethal, etevertloress ete 38, 442,753 49,752 99.8 
ATs LL IG0 Tul yl, MOGL  hrtencte cs ste, eaves eae micicte Solas 62, 767,045 1,145,505 98.2 


EMU e a, LUO L— ICC oly LION cea iseeteias elsisinels © eae ciaciolels 6, 545, 267 9,178,963 41.6 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 1939, 
provides for direct money payments by the Federal Government on an acreage-and-yield 
basis to farmers in areas of low crop yield in the Prairie Provinces and in the Peace River 
area of British Columbia. Its purpose is to assist in dealing with a relief problem which 
the provinces and municipalities cannot do alone and to enable the farmers to put in a 
crop the following year. Payments for the 1960 crop, as at July 31, 1961, totalled 
$11,004,140; total payments made under the Act since 1939 amounted to $260,813,968. 


Payments are made from the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund to which farmers 
contribute 1 p.c. of the value of all sales of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed. 
The additional funds required are provided from the federal treasury. The total collected 
through the 1-p.c. levy in 1960 was $6,941,208. The total amount collected since 1939 
was $127,253,208. 


The average yield of wheat in a township or block of sections is the basis on which 
payments are made. If the average yield is eight bushels per acre or less, all farmers 
within that area receive payments except those on the sections having a yield of 12 or more 
bushels per acre. The smallest isolated block eligible for payment is one-third of a town- 
ship (12 sections), provided such block is rectangular in shape. A block as small as one 
section within an ineligible township is eligible for payment if a side lies along the boundary 
of an eligible township. 


If an area consisting of one-third or more of the cultivated lands in any six or more 
_ adjoining sections could not be seeded or summerfallowed because of flooding or other 
_ natural causes beyond the control of the farmers, such area is eligible for award at $4 per 
' acre on one-half of the cultivated acreage of each farmer. Only those farmers who make 
_ their homes and are ordinarily resident in the spring wheat area are eligible for award and 
award can be made with respect to more than 200 acres of the cultivated land of a 

- farmer. 
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There are three categories of payments: (1) if the average yield of wheat for the 
township or block of sections, excluding those sections having a yield of 12 or more bushels 
per acre, is more than five and not more than eight bushels per acre, the payment is $2 per 
acre on one-half of the total cultivated acreage of the farmer; (2) if the average yield of 
wheat for the township or block of sections, excluding those sections having a yield of 12 
or more bushels per acre, is more than three and not more than five bushels per acre, the 
payment is $3 per acre on one-half of the total cultivated acreage of the farmer; (3) if the 
average yield of wheat for the township or block of sections, excluding those sections having 
a yield of 12 or more bushels per acre, is three bushels or less per acre, the payment is 
$4 per acre on one-half of the total cultivated acreage of the farmer. 


In the zero-to-five-bushel categories the minimum payment is $200, although a farm 
must have at least 25 acres under cultivation other than land that is seeded to grass, or be 
in the development stage, to qualify for this minimum award. 


The Crop Insurance Act.—To assist in making the benefits of insurance protection 
on crops available in all provinces, the Crop Insurance Act was passed in 1959. This Act 
does not set up any specific insurance scheme but rather permits the Federal Government 
to assist the provinces to do so by making direct contributions toward the cost of providing 
crop insurance. The initiative for establishing schemes to meet their own regional re- 
quirements rests with the provinces. Schemes may be organized on the basis of specific 
crops or areas within the provinces and agreements between the provinces and the Federal 
Government set out the terms of insurance coverage. 


Contributions from the federal treasury are limited to 50 p.c. of the administrative 
costs incurred by a province and 20 p.c. of the amount of premiums paid in any year. 
In addition, the Federal Government may make loans to any province equal to 75 p.c. 
of the amount by which indemnities required to be paid under policies of insurance exceed 
the aggregate of: the premium receipts for that year; the reserve for the payment of in- 
demnities; and $200,000. Those farmers who take advantage of an insurance scheme set 
up under the Act are not eligible for any payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
nor are they required to pay the 1-p.c. levy on grain sales as provided for under that Act. 


Three provinces—Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island—have passed 
crop insurance legislation. Manitoba operated a ‘test scheme’ in both 1960 and 1961; 
in 1961, 3,675 of an estimated 40,000 farmers in the province participated. Saskatchewan 
operated a ‘test scheme’ in 1961 and Prince Edward Island will, it is expected, provide 
insurance for potato crops in 1962. 


The Agricultural Stabilization Act.*—The Agricultural Stabilization Act (SC 
1958, c. 22, proclaimed Mar. 3, 1958) established the Agricultural Stabilization Board 
which is empowered to stabilize the prices of agricultural products in order to assist the 
agricultural industry in realizing fair returns for its labour and investment, and to maintain 
a fair relationship between prices received by farmers and the costs of goods and services 
that they buy. 


The Act provides that, for each production year, the Board must support the price 
of nine named or mandatory commodities (cattle, hogs and sheep; butter, cheese and eggs; 
and wheat, oats and barley produced outside the prairie areas as defined in the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act) at not less than 80 p.c. of the previous ten-year average market, or 
base, price. Other commodities may be supported at such percentage of the base price 
as may be approved by the Governor in Council. The Board may stabilize the price 
of any product in one or more of three ways: by an offer-to-purchase; by a deficiency pay- 
ment; or by making such payment for the benefit of producers as may be authorized. 


The price stabilization program in stabilizing prices of certain commodities by means | 
of deficiency payments has been useful in assisting the agriculture industry to make 
production adjustments from a position of excessive supply to one of more normal relation- 


* This Act repealed the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944. 
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ship between supply and demand. Examples of this are hogs and eggs. The institution 
of limited deficiency payments by the Board assisted in a necessary adjustment of produc- 
tion in a relatively short time. During the period of adjustment the Board guaranteed a 
minimum average return to producers for a limited quantity of product. 


The Agricultural Stabilization Board has available a revolving fund of $250,000,000. 
Any losses incurred through the Board’s operations are made up by Parliamentary appro- 
priations and any surplus is paid back to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Assisting 
the Board in its operations is an Advisory Committee named by the Minister of Agriculture 
and composed of farmers or representatives of farm organizations. 


The Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act.—This Act, introduced 
in 1961, will become an important element in national agricultural policy and national 
resources management policy. It is designed to increase income in the rural areas of 
Canada and promote better land use and soil and water conservation. The Act authorizes 
the Federa! Government to enter into agreements with provincial governments for the 
joint undertaking of: (1) projects for the alternative use of lands classified as marginal 
or of low productivity; (2) projects for the development of income and employment 
opportunities for rural agricultural areas; and (3) projects for the development and con- 
servation of the soil and water resources of Canada. 


The alternative uses of land contemplated for lands unsuitable for profitable cultivation 
include programs for tree planting and farm woodlot management, grassing and pasturage, 
and recreational uses of various types, including public shooting areas and wildlife manage- 
ment areas. The program envisages the creation of new income opportunities for people 
in rural areas through the use of the rural development concept. It is proposed that 
studies will be conducted of the economic development factors in local areas, and committees 
of local people will be involved in proposed development plans for their areas. Through 
the development plan, government assistance will be focused on helping local people to 
develop new and expanded income opportunities. 


The conservation of soil and water resources for agricultural purposes, the third major 
objective of the legislation, is not new. For years, activities under the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act have been directed 
toward this end but these are regional undertakings. Under the Agricultural Rehabili- 
tation and Development Act, soil and water conservation as an aid to agriculture will be 
extended to cover the whole country so that it will be possible for agriculture throughout 
Canada to enjoy the benefits of federal assistance on resource conservation. 


The Act also authorizes the Federal Government to carry on broad-scale research 
and it is proposed to carry forward basic research on national land-use needs and rural 
adjustment trends. Toward the end of 1961, a Director of the Act was appointed and 
discussions were held with all the provinces on projects and programs leading to federal- 
provincial agreements. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture* 


Subsection 1.—Agricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—Government agricultural services in Newfoundland are operated 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. 
The Division is in charge of a Director who is assisted by a staff of 21 officers. For purposes 
of administration, the province is divided into nine districts, A fieldman with permanent 
headquarters is located in each district except Labrador, where the officer is resident for 
the summer only. Officers in charge of different phases of agricultural development visit 
each district on assignments from the St. John’s office. 


* Information supplied by the agricultural authorities of the various provinces. 
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Departmental policies in support of the agricultural industry include: a bonus of 
$125 an acre on land cleared by privately owned equipment; the distribution of ground 
limestone at a subsidized rate; the payment of bonuses on purebred sires; and financial 
assistance to agricultural societies, marketing organizations and exhibition committees. 
An inspection service is provided for poultry products, vegetables and blueberries, pro- 
duction of the latter being encouraged by the burning of suitable berry areas and the 
improvement of roads and trails leading to them. Small fruit development is promoted 
through the distribution of quality foundation stock. 


Every encouragement is given to the production of livestock. An experimental 
sheep flock is maintained. Poultry and beef production have increased with favourable 
marketing conditions and with departmental assistance and loans under the Provincial 
Farm Development Loan Act. A veterinary supervises the health of animals program 
and the joint federal-provincial project for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 


The Agricultural Division co-operates with the Department of Education in furthering 
the 4-H Club movement in the province and accepts responsibility for all projects per- 
taining to agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island.—The activities of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
are suggested by its staff which includes, in addition to the Minister and Deputy Minister, 
a Dairy Superintendent and Assistant, two Check Testers, two Dairy Herd Improvement 
Promoters, a Director of Veterinary Services and nine subsidized practising veterinarians, 
a Livestock Director, a Marketing Director, a Horticulturist, a Soil Analysis Assistant, 
a Poultry Fieldman, an Economist, two Agronomists, a Director of 4-H Clubs, three 
Agricultural Representatives, a Nursery Supervisor, and a Director, an Assistant Director 
and two Extension Workers of Women’s Institutes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture and Marketing endeavours to ‘‘help 
the people to help themselves” through strengthening member interest in such organizations 
as the Nova Scotia Federation of Agriculture, the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association, 
various agricultural co-operative organizations, credit unions and producer organizations. 
The Department is assisted by the Nova Scotia Advisory Committee on Agricultural 
Services which has been established to promote agricultural policies and projects of the 
federal and the provincial Departments of Agriculture. The Committee meets quarterly 
to determine how the work of these Departments may be co-ordinated and directed 
through integrated agricultural policies and with minimum duplication of services. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial government agricultural policy in New Brunswick is 
directed by the Department of Agriculture. The Department is headed by the Minister 
of Agriculture who is assisted by a Deputy Minister and the Directors of the following 
Branches: extension, livestock, dairy, veterinary, poultry, horticulture, field husbandry, 
potato and plant protection, agricultural engineering, home economics, credit union and 
co-operative, and agricultural education. 


Quebec.—The Department of Agriculture of Quebec comprises 10 services: rural 
education, rural economy, extension, animal husbandry, horticulture, field husbandry, 
information and research, home economics, animal health, and drainage. Each service 
is divided into sections dealing with particular problems. 


The Department also includes many other special organizations such as the Research 
Council, the Dairy Industry Commission, the Dairy School of St. Hyacinthe, the Pro- 
vincial Extension Farm (Deschambault), the Fur Bearing Animals Extension Farm 
(St. Louis de Courville). The Farm Credit Bureau, the Quebec Sugar Refinery (St. 
Hilaire), the Provincial Veterinary School (St. Hyacinthe) and the Office of Rural Electri- 
fication are also under the authority of the Minister of Agriculture. 
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The annual competition for the Agricultural Merit Order, organized in 1890, is held 
successively in each of five regions. Each contest lasts five years and covers various farm 
enterprises; its objective is to ascertain the personal merit of the competitors who have 
most distinguished themselves in the agricultural field and can serve as examples. County 
Farm Improvement Contests have for 30 years promoted better methods of culture 
designed to increase farm income and 7,800 competitors have benefited from them. 


The Drainage Service deals with soil improvement or land reclamation by renting 
equipment at very low rates to farmers who wish to improve their crop lands. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture also gives assistance to such projects in the form of grants. Soil 
improvement measures include large drainage projects carried out by the Department 
and smaller projects carried out by groups of farmers with government help. 


| Various forms of assistance are offered toward improvement of crops and livestock. 

_ An artificial insemination station operates at St. Hyacinthe for the benefit of breeders’ 

clubs, and plant breeding stations for cereal and forage crops, vegetables and small fruits 

_ are maintained in a number of localities. Trained specialists are employed in the work 

of controlling plant and animal pests and diseases; the main laboratories are situated 
at Quebec City and field laboratories are located in other districts, 


Agricultural co-operation is widespread in Quebec. There are 481 co-operatives with 
70,107 members and 87 agricultural societies with 28,317 members to serve local interests 
_ and organize county exhibitions. There are also 713 Cercles de Fermiares (rural women’s 
Clubs) in operation with a membership of 36,903; 390 farmer clubs with a membership 
of 18,457; and 167 junior farmer clubs in which 4,042 young boys and girls are working 
_ on numerous practical agricultural projects. The Farm Credit Bureau was established in 

1936 and, by December 1961, had made 64,934 loans to farmers amounting to a total of 
$209,589,095. 


An Agricultural Research Council was established by the Department in 1957. It 
is a consultative body composed of professors from the senior agricultural colleges of the 
province. It has no laboratories but encourages research in all fields of agriculture by 
means of subsidies to the faculties of agriculture of the provincial universities, to be carried 
out under the supervision of the university staffs. The Council also has a scholarship 
plan to encourage the education of young agricultural scientists. The findings of research 
projects undertaken under the auspices of the Department of Agriculture are published 
by the Council in Recherches agronomiques. 


The Department is divided into four main divisions—Administration, Marketing, 
Production and Extension, and the Research Institute. The Administration Division is 
under the direction of an Assistant Deputy Minister and the Marketing and Production and 
Extension Divisions are under the supervision of a Division Chief. The Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, the Ontario Veterinary College and Macdonald Institute report to the 
Minister and Deputy Minister. The Research Institute is the responsibility of the Director 
of Research. 


The Administration Division is charged with the supervision of the agricultural 
schools, the Ontario Telephone Service Commission, the Accounts Branch and Personnel. 


The Marketing Division is responsible for the administration of the Co-operatives 
Branch, the Dairy Branch, the Market Development Branch, the Farm Products Inspec- 
tion Service and the Farm Labor Committee. The services of the Co-operatives Branch 
are designed to encourage and assist co-operatives to operate sound and successful 
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businesses under the control of their members; it also administers the Co-operatives Loans 
Act. The Dairy Branch provides an inspection, instruction and supervision service to 
all dairy factories and promotes the production of clean milk on farms. The Milk Industry 
Board of Ontario, functioning under the authority of the Milk Industry Act, regulates 
and supervises the marketing of milk and cream. The Market Development Branch 
seeks to widen markets for Ontario farm products both domestically and abroad. 


The Division of Production and Extension administers the Extension Branch, Live 
Stock Branch, Farm Economics and Statistics Branch, Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies Branch, Demonstration Farms, and the Field Crops Branch. Through a staff 
of Agricultural Representatives, one of whom is located in each county and district, the 
Extension Branch carries on an educational and extension service, and gives leadership to 
4-H Club work and to the Ontario Junior Farmers’ Association. It also provides assistance 
to farmers and settlers in northern Ontario in connection with land clearing and breaking 
and improvement of farms and livestock. The Home Economics Service, which is part 
of the Extension Branch, gives leadership to organized activities of rural women. The 
Live Stock Branch promotes livestock improvement policies with particular attention 
to the health of animals, gives support to purebred livestock associations, licenses artificial 
insemination centres, community sales, wool warehousemen and egg grading stations. The 
Farm Economics and Statistics Branch carries on research in farm business including 
cost analysis, marketing and land use; in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics it gathers and publishes statistics of agricultural production. The Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies Branch provides assistance to agricultural and horticultural 
fairs and exhibitions, ploughing matches and other competitions and administers the Com- 
munity Centres Act. Demonstration Farms in northern Ontario, one at New Liskeard 
and another at Sault Ste. Marie, are operated for the demonstration of methods adaptable 
to the area concerned, present emphasis being on beef cattle production. The Field Crops 
Branch assists in the development of good cultural practices, promotes the use of improved 
strains of seed and works for the improvement of pastures; it also administers the Weed 
Control Act. 


The Research Institute co-ordinates all research activities of the province’s agricul- 
tural schools and colleges in addition to developing a thorough research program in the 
interests of agriculture and industry associated with agriculture. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture and Conservation serves Manitoba 
through the following branches: agricultural extension; livestock; dairy; soils, crops and 
weeds administration; agricultural publications, statistics and radio and information 
service; co-operative services; the provincial veterinary laboratory; and water control 
and conservation. 


The Extension Service deals with agricultural economics, horticulture, poultry, 
agricultural engineering, beekeeping, 4-H Clubs and women’s work, and has specialists 
devoting attention to these subjects. Meetings, field days, and short courses are held. 
Thirty-seven agricultural representatives and six assistants are located in 35 offices in 
the province, each serving from one to five municipalities; 14 home economists serve 
designated areas. 


The Live Stock Branch administers the Animal Husbandry Act, develops and adminis- 
ters policies that encourage the improvement and production of livestock, and works 
in close co-operation with the Veterinary Laboratory Service and the federal Health of 
Animals Division in the control of livestock diseases. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairy Act, supervises the grading of cream, 
inspects creameries and cheese factories, gives instruction in cheese and butter making, 
issues licences to makers of dairy products and to cream graders and conducts a dairy- 
cost study among milk producers. Extension activities include addressing meetings and 
preparing articles and leaflets on dairy farm problems. 
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The Soils and Crops Branch deals with grain and forage crops, conservation and 
fertility and provides liaison between the Government of Manitoba and the Government 
of Canada in regard to PFRA projects. The Branch develops and administers policies 
that encourage good field crop husbandry and conservation practices. The Weeds Section 
is directly concerned with organizing weed control districts which employ full-time weed 
supervisors. Educational programs for general weed control include demonstrations, 
literature, farm meetings, etc. 


The Agricultural Publications and Statistics Branch publishes and distributes annually 
approximately 125,000 bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, etc. It provides the public 
with agricultural statistics relating to Manitoba agriculture, and maintains an information 
service which uses the media of the press, radio and TV. 


The Co-operative Services Branch takes care of the registration and supervision of 
co-operatives and credit unions and the administration of the Acts governing them. It 
also collects and compiles statistics on co-operative activity throughout the province. 


The Veterinary Laboratory operates a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases, 
the services of which are available to veterinarians and livestock owners. 


The Water Control and Conservation Branch administers, through the Water Rights 
and the Water Power Acts, the water resources of the province and all works in connection 
with the control and utilization of those resources. Through the Departmental Act and 
other associated statutes, provision is made for the construction of works to contro] and 
use water, and to provide technical and financial assistance to local governments for 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of such works. Under the direction of the 
director and chief engineer, the Floodway Division is responsible for co-ordinating all 
matters in respect to design and construction of the proposed Red River Floodway. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is organized in the 
following branches and services. 


The Administration Branch handles general staff records and accounts. Data on crop 
conditions, production, marketings and income are collected and farm information dispensed 
daily over seven private radio stations. 


The Agricultural Representative Service has a technical staff of 58, comprising a 
director, an assistant director, 40 agricultural representatives, six assistant agricultural 
representatives, four area supervisors, five farm management specialists and one audio- 

visual aids supervisor. This extension field staff serves all branches of the Department 
as well as the other agencies operating within the Co-operative Agricultural Extension 
| Program. Agricultural representatives are active in all federal, provincial and university 
: farm services; they work through Agricultural Conservation and Improvement Committees 
‘in each rural municipality and local improvement district to supply the farmer with 
| scientific and practical information. Committees study local farm problems and initiate 
improvement programs. District Boards, with representatives from each municipality, 
assist the agricultural representative in planning and developing a district agricultural 
‘improvement program. Through an Earned Assistance Program, the Department pays 
one-half the cost of local group development projects. In farm labour matters, co-operation 
is maintained with the federal Department of Labour and the National Employment 
Service in directing annual movements of farm labour in and out of the province. 


The Animal Industry Branch has four divisions: the Dairy Division administers 
‘dairy herd improvement programs, assists producers with management and production 
problems, inspects and licenses dairy manufacturing and frozen-food locker plants, and 
administers dairy, locker plant and margarine legislation; the Livestock Division encourages 
the use of suitable animals for breeding purposes by the establishment of purebred sire 
areas and by assistance in the purchase and distribution of bulls, boars and rams, and 
tegisters brands, licenses livestock dealers and agents and promotes programs on insect 
»ontrol, feeding and management; the Poultry Division maintains poultry and turkey 
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testing and banding services under Saskatchewan Hatchery Supply Flock Policies, licenses 
produce dealers and poultry buyers, hatcheries and hatchery agents, assists with poultry 
shows and field days, and otherwise promotes flock improvement; the Veterinary Division 
assists students in veterinary science under a scholarship plan, administers the Veterinary 
Service District Act and the calfhood vaccination program, provides a laboratory service 
for the livestock and poultry industries and co-operates with Federal Government officials 
and local veterinarians in disease prevention and control. 


The Conservation and Development Branch provides engineering services for irrigation 
development, usually in co-operation with the Federal Government, and for drainage 
programs and projects. Reclamation of land by drainage, development of misused land 
and under-utilized land, and construction of provincial community pastures all come within 
its jurisdiction. The Branch provides engineering assistance to conservation and devel- 
opment areas, water users’ districts, and irrigation districts in connection with water 
control projects. The Water Rights Division of the Branch is responsible for the admini- 
stration of the ground and surface water of the province and provides for regulated use 
of water for domestic, municipal, industrial, irrigation, water power, recreation, wildlife 
and other purposes. 


The Lands Branch administers Crown, school and Land Utilization Board lands, 
except forest reserves and parks in the settled area of the province; classifies it according 
to the use for which it is best suited; disposes of such lands under long-term leases; secures 
land control for land utilization projects; supervises new settlement projects; pays for 
clearing and breaking by farmers on provincial leases; and operates provincial community 
pastures. 


The Plant Industry Branch organizes and administers programs for crop improvement 
and crop protection, and advises on seed and crop improvement, soil conservation, horti- 
cultural problems, and weed and pest control. The improvement of grassland is promoted 
through a forage crop program. The Seed Plant Division carries on custom cleaning of 
forage seeds and registered cereals. The Apiary Division advises on beekeeping and 
honey production and conducts continuous inspection. 


The Agricultural Machinery Administration carries out detailed scientific tests on 
agricultural machines being sold in Saskatchewan to evaluate their structural and func- 
tional performance. At the conclusion of tests, reports are compiled on each machine 
and made available to the public. The Administration is also responsible for the admini- 
stration of the Agricultural Machinery Act which involves the inspection and licensing 
of farm implement vendors within the province. Investigations are made into complaints 
arising out of machinery purchase and use with a view to equitable settlement without 
the necessity of litigation. Further services direct to the public are provided through an 
agricultural machinery extension program. 


The Family Farm Improvement Branch assists farmers by providing technical services 
and financial assistance with farmstead development. The Branch specializes in such 
farmstead problems as buildings, water and sewage works, household problems, vegetation 
used in the farmyard, and materials handling. A farm water and sewage program is 7 
first major program to be undertaken by the Branch. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture is organized in the following 
branches and services. 


The Field Crops Branch administers programs and policies relating to crop improve- 
ment, soil conservation and weed control, crop protection and pest control, horticulture 
and apiculture. Agricultural Service Boards have been organized in municipal districts 
to assist with agricultural programs, and the Department of Agriculture is represented on 
each Board. 


The Live Stock Branch aids in maintaining the quality of herds and flocks by assisting 
farmers in securing purebred herd sires and assists artificial breeding associations in the 
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breeding of dairy cattle. The Branch also supervises livestock feeder associations and 
administers legislation relating to stock inspection, brands, domestic animals and the sale 
of horned cattle. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairymen’s Act and the Frozen Food Locker Act. 
Grading and purchasing of raw produce by all dairy plants are under regulation, as are 
standards of construction, manufacture, processing, sanitation, and temperature control 
for dairies and frozen-food lockers. A regular cow-testing service is available to dairy 
producers and the Branch laboratory conducts chemical and bacteriological analyses 
needed for industrial directives. Yearly cost studies and dairy farm management services 
are in operation in the principal milk-producing areas. 


The Poultry Branch carries on programs for the improvement of poultry husbandry 
and supervises flock approval for the control of pullorum disease. The Branch issues 
hatchery, wholesale, first receiver and trucker licences for the handling of poultry products. 


The Veterinary Services Branch provides scientific diagnoses of livestock and poultry 
diseases through its laboratory; conducts investigations of disease conditions; lectures in 
veterinary science at the University of Alberta, Schools of Agriculture, and many meetings; 
and promotes government policies aimed at reducing losses throughout the province. 


The Agricultural Extension Service operates 44 offices and employs the services of 
57 district agriculturists and 21 district home economists. The district agriculturists 
assist farmers with their problems and advance departmental! policies designed to improve 
the standard of agricultural practices. The district home economists provide a similar 
service for farm women. Bulletins are prepared dealing with agricultural and home 
economics topics. The Branch is responsible for the supervision of agricultural societies 
and, in co-operation with the federal Department of Labour, is concerned with recruitment 
and placement of farm labour. 


The Fur Farms Branch administers the licensing and exporting of live animals and 
pelts, and assists fur farmers in care, management and stock improvement; the Radio and 
Information Branch conducts five broadcasts a week over seven radio stations and issues 
weekly bulletins to press and radio; the Water Resources Branch deals with water rights, 
drainage, irrigation, and water power development; the Lands and Forests Utilization 
Committee (composed of representatives from the Department of Lands and Forests, 
Power Commission, Department of Municipal Affairs, University of Alberta and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) deals with the proper use of submarginal agricultural land; and 
the Farm Economics Branch, formed Jan. 1, 1961, studies various economic farm problems 
and advises farmers on management techniques. 

Credit is made available to young farmers for the purchase of farm lands under the 
Farm Purchase Credit Act and the Farm Home Improvement Act. Schools of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics are operated at Olds, Fairview and Vermilion (see p. 398). 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture has four main branches. The 
Administrative Branch is responsible for the general direction of agricultural policies, 
the administration of legislation affecting agriculture and the compilation of reports and 
publications. This Branch also maintains direct supervision of the Field Crops, Soil 
Survey, Plant Pathology, Entomology, Apiary, Markets and Statistics, Farmers’ Institutes 
and Women’s Institutes Branches. 

The Livestock Branch engages in the promotion and supervision of the livestock 
industry and provides veterinary services affecting disease control regulations; its work 
also includes supervision of stock brands, inspection of dairy and fur farm premises, and 
inspection of beef grading. In addition, the Branch supervises the operations of the 
Dairy Branch in the inspection of commercial dairy premises. Officials are stationed at 
11 centres throughout the province. 

The Horticulture Branch supervises fruit, vegetable and seed production, and provides 
advice on plant diseases and insect pest control. The Branch maintains field offices at 
10 points in the southerly section of the province. 
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The Agricultural Development and Extension Branch offers general information 
services to farmers through 19 offices which cover all major farming districts. In addition, 
this Branch provides agricultural engineering service, supervision of the government land- 
clearing program and farm labour services, and promotes junior club projects. The Poultry 
Branch offers extension services to the poultry industry. 


Subsection 2.—Agricultural Colleges and Schools 


All provinces provide facilities or assistance for training in agricultural science at 
university level. The colleges and schools are administered by either the Department of 
Agriculture or the Department of Education of the respective province. 


Newfoundland.—There are no agricultural colleges in the province but the Agri- 
culture Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources provides a number 
of scholarships annually for young men to attend agricultural colleges in other provinces. 


Prince Edward Island.—A two-year course in scientific agriculture offered at 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, prepares students for third year at Macdonald 
College, Que. In the Vocational School, short courses provide knowledge and skill in 
agricultural pursuits and develop in the student a sense of the dignity and importance of 
agriculture as a calling and an understanding of the value of the industry to the province. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Agricultural College at Truro offers two courses— 
the first two years of a degree course in agriculture and a two-year course in vocational 
agriculture. The College assists in conducting short courses at various provincial centres, 
supports Folk Schools and gives direction to 4-H Club organizations. Tuition is free for 
Canadian students, 


New Brunswick.—The four agricultural schools of New Brunswick are located at 
Woodstock, Fredericton, St. Joseph and St. Basile. Two-term agricultural courses extend- 
ing over five months each year are offered at Fredericton, St. Joseph and St. Basile and a 
three-year course is conducted at Woodstock. The curriculum includes training in all 
phases of agriculture, shop and general academic work. Ten-month home economics 
courses are also offered at Woodstock and St. Joseph. 


Quebec.—Four-year university courses leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science 
in. Agriculture are available through Laval Faculty of Agriculture (Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére), l'Institut Agricole d’Oka (affiliated with the University of Montreal), and 
McGill Faculty of Agriculture (Macdonald College). The Provincial Veterinary School 
at St. Hyacinthe (affiliated with the University of Montreal) offers a four-year course 
leading to a doctorate in veterinary medicine. There are also 15 secondary agricultural 
schools throughout the province, and five orphanages offer courses in agriculture. About 
1,000 students, the great majority of whom are sons of farmers, attend these intermediate 
or regional schools of agriculture and 230 pupils follow practical agricultural courses in the 
orphanages. A farm is annexed to each school for practical training and specialists give 
instruction on the maple-sugar industry, farm mechanics, co-operatives, plant protection, 
veterinary hygiene, aviculture, marketing and silviculture. School co-operatives and 
clubs are organized and directed by the pupils under supervision. Household science 
training for the daughters of farmers and settlers is given in nine of these schools. 


Ontario.—A two-year course at the Ontario Agricultural College (for the Associate 
Diploma in Agriculture) provides basic training for young persons interested in making 


agriculture their vocation. Study includes the application of science to agricultural practice — | 


and training for rural citizenship. A four-year course at the same institution for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture gives fundamental education in the science © 
of agriculture. Sound training is provided for farming as a profession, for entrance into 
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all agricultural services, industry and teaching, and for those who wish to proceed to 
graduate studies for master and doctorate degrees. Graduate courses are offered leading 
to the degree of Master of Science in Agriculture. Graduate students are enrolled in a 
department or departments of the Ontario Agricultural College conjointly with a depart- 
ment or departments of the University of Toronto for advanced courses of study and 
training in experimentation and scientific investigation. M.S8.A. graduates may go into 
teaching, research or postgraduate study. 


Macdonald Institute offers two main courses in home economics for young women. 
The one-year course of practical training in the art and science of homemaking earns a 
diploma of merit but gives no professional standing. The four-year professional course 
leads to a Bachelor of Household Science degree granted by the University of Toronto. 
University matriculation standing (nine papers of grade 13) is necessary to enter the 
four-year course. At its completion, Food Administration Option graduates are eligible 
to work in the professional dietetic and food-service fields. These graduates and those 
of the Clothing and Textiles Option and the Home Management Option are finding 
increasing employment in many areas, notably in the education, extension, business and 
research fields. 


The Ontario Veterinary College offers a five-year course eatin to the degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. In addition to its function as a teaching institution, 
the College is a research centre for animal diseases and provides free consultation services 
for veterinary surgeons in practice as well as extension services in the interests of the live- 
stock industry. 

The Kemptville Agricultural School offers: a diploma course in agriculture comprised 
of two six-month terms, giving practical training in modern farming methods and com- 
munity leadership, and designed primarily for young people who wish to farm but serving 
also as a preparation for many other occupations closely connected with agriculture; a 
six-month advanced course in agricultural mechanics for diploma graduates in agriculture; 
a six-month homemaker course leading to a diploma in homemaking and qualification 
for positions in home economics fields; a diploma course comprised of two six-month terms 
for girls wishing to prepare for positions in food services, sewing centres, tourist services 
and other fields of home economics. In addition, a three-month course is given for dairy 
apprentices, leading to the Dairy School Diploma required for certified buttermakers, 
cheesemakers and operators of dairy manufacturing plants. A 450-acre farm and residence 
life are features of the Kemptville Agricultural School. 


The Western Ontario Agricultural School at Ridgetown offers a two-year diploma 
course (October to April), which gives practical training in modern farming methods 
and prepares young men to serve agriculture in allied occupations. The facilities comprise 
a group of modern buildings, including a residence and dining hall, modern classrooms, 
laboratories, and athletic facilities. There is a 425-acre farm with up-to-date equipment, 
much of which is used for student activity and for practical demonstrations. A full com- 
plement of livestock is maintained on this farm for carrying out the school program. 


Manitoba.—The Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economics of the University of 
Manitoba offers degree courses in agriculture and home economics as well as a two-year, 
sub-collegiate diploma course in agriculture. Practical short courses in agriculture and 
homemaking are also given at the Agricultural Extension Centre at Brandon. 


Saskatchewan.—The University of Saskatchewan offers a degree course in agricul- 
ture designed to meet the needs of those who intend to teach agriculture in secondary 
schools or colleges, to engage in research extension or administrative work, or to farm. 
Specialization is possible with permission of the faculty. Provision is made for combined 
courses in agriculture and arts or commerce. Postgraduate courses are available. 

The Saskatchewan School of Agriculture offers a practical course intended to give 
sound training in farm practice and also to train young men in rural leadership. 
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All courses leading to a degree in home economics require four years. The prescribed 
course of studies for the first two years is the same for all pupils but in the third and fourth 
years four types are offered: (1) for teachers, (2) for dietitians, (3) genera], and (4) additional 
specializations. A combined course leading to a degree in arts and science and home 
economics requires at least five years. 


Alberta.—The University of Alberta offers a four-year degree course in agriculture 
to students with senior matriculation or its equivalent. Students may elect a general 
program or major in a wide range of special courses in the fields of animal science, economies, 
entomology, dairying, plant science, and soils. Graduate work at the master level is 
offered in all departments and at the doctorate level in some. 


The Alberta Schools of Agriculture and Home Economics, located at Olds, Fairview 
and Vermilion, offer practical courses in agriculture and homemaking. The purpose of 
the schools is to train young men for farming and young women for homemaking. Students 
must have grade nine standing for entrance into the regular two-term course. A one-year 
course is offered to those who have 70 or more high school credits. Living accommodation 
is provided as well as auditorium and gymnasium facilities. 


During the summer months the schools are used for agricultural meetings and confer- 
ences of organizations that are connected with agriculture. During the month of July, 
leadership courses, 4-H Club gatherings, farm camps and other events keep the facilities 
in constant operation. 


British Columbia.—The Faculty of Agriculture at the University of British Columbia 
offers a four-year general degree course in agriculture and a five-year honours course. In 
the honours course there are 15 fields in which a student may specialize. Work is also 
offered by the Faculty of Agriculture in the Faculty of Graduate Studies through which 
a student may proceed to the degrees of Master of Science in Agriculture and Master of 
Science; in a limited number of fields, work is offered at the doctorate level. The Faculty 
also offers a one-year or two-year diploma course in occupational agriculture, adaptable 
to the needs of individual students. 


In co-operation with various branches of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
and under the auspices of the University Extension Department, the Faculty of Agri- 
culture also offers a number of short courses which vary in length from one or two days 
to several weeks. 


Section 3.—Land and Water Conservation* 


Subsection 1.—Federal Projects 


Twenty-seven years have passed since the inception of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
program in 1935 to deal with the immediate problems of drought and soil drifting which 
were then having a severe effect on agriculture on the Canadian prairies. Since that 
time many policies and projects have been undertaken, varying widely in nature and scope, 
but basically they have all had one objective—better land utilization and more efficient 
use of available water resources as a means of providing greater security and stability to 
prairie agriculture. 


In this connection, much progress has been made and much valuable knowledge and 
experience has been gained on which to base long-range land and water conservation 
planning in Western Canada. This work has involved the introduction of those systems 
of farming, land use, and water supply that would provide greater economic security for 
the agricultural population on the prairies and, more recently, the development of larger 
and more comprehensive land utilization and water development schemes that will serve 
entire agricultural districts and prairie communities. 


* Except as otherwise credited, prepared under the direction of S. C. Barry, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, 
tawa. 
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Cultural improvements have led to an almost completely new approach to the econ- 
omics and practice of dryland farming. Techniques in soil management and methods of 
making more efficient use of limited supplies of available soil moisture have been developed 
and are in common use, helping materially to minimize the drought problem in drier areas. 
The development of assured farm water supplies throughout the drought region for domestic, 
stockwatering and irrigation purposes has also contributed greatly to a more stable agri- 
culture over a wide area. In particular, the development of assured feed supplies through 
irrigation for the winter feeding of livestock and the provision of reserves of feed to carry 
livestock over periodic dry periods has given much greater stability to the livestock 


industry and has been a major factor in encouraging agricultural diversification in the 
plains region. 


Finally, the permanent removal from cultivation of lands that have proven sub- 
marginal for cereal crop production, the fencing, regrassing and other improvement of 
such areas for community pasture purposes, and the resettlement and rehabilitation of 
farmers operating such lands, principally to irrigation projects, have been major factors 
in bringing about necessary adjustments in the pattern of land use on the prairies. 


Where these adjustments have been of considerable benefit to the agricultural economy, 
new and growing demands for water required by larger municipal and urban centres for 
domestic and industrial purposes, as well as to support large-scale irrigation, have made 
necessary the development of larger and more comprehensive water storage and irrigation 
schemes where more dependable and plentiful water supplies can be obtained. PFRA in 


more recent years has devoted an increasing amount of its attention to this type of devel- 
opment. 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 


Under the terms of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, an initial appropriation of 
54,750,000 was made to cover the cost of rehabilitation activities for a period of five years, 
und an Advisory Committee was established to give leadership to the program. Rather 
han establish new services, existing agricultural services were given assistance to expand 
heir operations to handle the work, particularly the Experimental Farms Service. As the 
°FRA program developed, a separate administration was set up in Regina (in 1936) to 
lirect water development, while the cultural improvement program continued under the 
lirection of the Experimental Farms Service. Then, by amendment to the Act in 1937, 
he PFRA was extended to include land utilization and resettlement. It was realized, 
iowever, that for the development of a sound agricultural economy on the prairies, more 
ong-term measures for rehabilitation would be necessary. In 1939 therefore, additional 
mancial allocations were made and the five-year limitation to the PFRA was removed. 


Water Development.—Projects constructed under the water development program 
nd carried out under the supervision of the Water Development Division of the Agricul- 
4ral Services Branch are divided into two main categories according to size of project, 


umber of people benefiting, and cost of construction: (1) individual and neighbour projects 
nd (2) community projects. 


Individual and neighbour projects are works serving the needs of one or two farmers. 
hey are generally in the form of small dams and dug-outs that supply water for stock- 
atering and domestic use and/or for irrigation purposes. PFRA provides all engineering 
vices required to plan and design such projects and a portion of the construction costs. 
he rate of assistance paid on individual projects is based on yardage of earth moved 
1d amounts to seven cents per cubic yard up to a maximum of $250 for dug-outs, $300 for 
ockwatering dams and $600 for irrigation projects. Where two or more farmers pool 
\eir water resources to build neighbour projects, assistance is paid up to a maximum of 
000. Responsibility for the actual construction is left to the farmer who either contracts 
e work out or builds the project himself, 
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Community projects utilize the waters of well-defined watersheds and are built t 
serve the needs of groups of farmers. Each project is justified on the basis of its individual 
merit and the major share of cost is borne by PFRA. 


During the 27 years in which PFRA has been engaged in this work, the program has 
resulted in the construction of close to 79,000 individual and neighbour projects and 
about 800 community water storage and development schemes. , 


Major Projects.—While the immediate needs of farmers are being met by PFRA 
attention has also been given in more recent years to the construction of larger irrigation 
and reclamation projects involving the development of many thousands of acres of land. 
Such undertakings are in line with the long-range land-use plan to provide for expansior 
and stability in Canada’s growing economy. Of an estimated 3,000,000 acres of potentially 
irrigable land in Western Canada, 1,500,000 acres have been or are in process of bein; 
developed. The intention is, when conditions warrant, to develop the remainder of this 
valuable resource. 

The development of these large irrigation and reclamation works in Western Canada 
which, either because of their size or their location, have not been included under 
regular PFRA appropriation, have been in recent years under the supervision of the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Administration. They are undertaken by agreement between 
Federal Government and the provincial government concerned, on a cost-sharing basis 
Special authorization of Parliament is required for such construction. 


St. Mary Project—To make available for irrigation a larger percentage of the wate 
flowing through southern Alberta in the Waterton, Belly, St. Mary and Milk Rivers, 
program to extend the original St. Mary Irrigation Project was undertaken by an agree- 
ment between the Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta. The Feders 
Government agreed to construct the main supply reservoirs and the connecting canals 
while the Province of Alberta undertook the responsibility for construction of the ir 
tion distribution system. When completed, this project will extend irrigation to 
proximately 510,000 acres of land in the area south of Lethbridge and east beyond Medicine 
Hat. 

Construction of the St. Mary Dam, key structure on the whole project, was completed 
in 1951. During 1958 the second phase, involving the diversion of the Belly River int 
the St. Mary Reservoir, was completed. The third step, involving the diversion of th 
Waterton River into the St. Mary Reservoir by way of the Belly River diversion, is un 
construction. The present storage and distribution facilities extend irrigation to 296,0 
acres of land in the St. Mary Project. With the addition of resources of the Waterton 
River, a further 214,000 acres of land can be brought under irrigation. 


Bow River Project—The Bow River Irrigation Project, situated west of Medicine 
in Alberta and having an irrigation potential of 240,000 acres, was taken over by the Fed 
Government from the Canada Land and Irrigation Company in 1951; the Company I 
developed about 57,000 acres before financial difficulties caused work to be suspende 
PFRA commenced the orderly rehabilitation of the project works and is proceeding 
the development of the remainder of the area. The Federal Government is respon 
for settlement of the areas surrounding Vauxhall and Hays. These areas have provided 
farms for 436 settlers, 162 of whom have now been established in the Hays district. __ 


South Saskatchewan River Development Project—In July 1958 agreement was reache 
between the Federal Government and the Province of Saskatchewan to start constructid 
on the South Saskatchewan River Project, a large-scale multi-purpose water conserva 
project proposed for development in south-central Saskatchewan. The purpose of 
project is to make better use of the water resources of the river through irrigation, 
control, power, urban water supply and recreation. Control will be achieved by two da 
the major one on the South Saskatchewan River at a point approximately half-way betw 
the towns of Outlook and Elbow and the other at the divide between the valleys of 1 
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IRRIGATION AND LAND RECLAMATION 
IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Irrigation ditches bring life to hundreds of thousands of acres of formerly marginal 
or unusable land in the dry southern prairie region of Canada. Assured water 
supplies have given greater stability to the livestock industry and have encouraged 
diversification of crops. In Alberta, in addition to grain, hay and other normal dry- 
farm crops, sugar beets and canning vegetables prosper under irrigation. 


Alberta Government Photograph 
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atchewan and the Qu’Appelle Rivers. The agreement provides that Canada 
katchewan will share the cost of building the dams and all other works associ: mee 
he creation of the reservoir; 1 p.c. will be borne by the Federal:Government and 25 
y Saskatchewan, the province’s share to be not in excess of $25,000,000. 


The project, when completed, will provide water for the irrigation of approxima Pee 
000 acres of land located in central Saskatchewan on both sides of the South Sa 
) River between the town of Elbow and the city of Saskatoon and in the Qu’? 1 Appelle 
y extending east of Elbow to the Manitoba border. Power installations at the damsite 
ave a potential output of 475,000,000 kwh. The reservoir, which will be 140 miles 
or will store 8,000, 000 acre-feet of water, will be construc yes at an Vestinas ate ed cost 


sk ate h- 


largest dams of its kind in the world. 


‘Construction was started in the autumn of 1958 and at Dec. 31, 1961, 26 contrac 
ling about $53,777,312 had been let. Of these, 19 contracts had been completed, thre: 
in progress on a winter-work basis, two had been suspended until spring, anothe 

ing for more favourable weather conditions, and one had not yet begun. The + 

e completed contracts was $16,930,000. Contracts awarded but x ret CO 

nt for a further amount of about $36, 847,000. Partial paymen 

e contracts, bringing the total expenditure to the end fe 1961 
addition to paying 75 p.c. of the cost of construction of the da 
pplying all engineering, administration and supervisory requir 


Saskatchewan River Reclamation Project—The ey of success 
agricultural purposes 1,500,000 acres of potentially valuable Saskatche 
1 between Tobin Rapids i in Saskatchewan and Cedar Lake in Mani tob: 
ject of speculation and conjecture for many years. With this objec 
RA began investigations in 1950 and a complete engineering report 
nducted has been prepared and submitted to the Federal Government for cor n 
ddition, as a result of an agreement reached early in 1953 between the Government 
anada and the Province of Manitoba, work was undertaken on the construction of 
cessary flood control and drainage works to reclaim about 100,000 acres of arabie land in 
one region of the project referred to as the Pasquia Area, near the town of The Pas i 
Manitoba. Under the terms of this agreement, the Government of Canada a 

t of building the main protective and drainage works and Manitoba the co: 
t, maintenance of works, and internal drainage. One-quarter of the reclaii 
to be used for the resettlement of farmers from drought areas and the remai 
sold. Seventy-five per cent of the proceeds from the sale of the land will go to the 
Federal Government as partial reimbursement of the costs of building the main protective 
works. Construction was completed in 1960. Settlement of the ai 


a will begin shortly. 


North West Escarpment Reclamation Project.—At the request of the Manitoba Govern- 
ment, extensive investigations have been undertaken by PPR! A in the Riding, Du 
Poreupine Mountain areas and Whitemud River watershed, where serious flood and erosion 
problems exist in an area containing over 252,000 acres ot valuable agricultural Jan 
he reclamation work, the cost of which is divided equally between the 
ent and the Province of Manitoba, consists of clearing and cyl ‘ 
enting stream-bank erosion and aligning channels by building ¢ 
addition, considerable attention has been given, since 1958, to w: 7 3 
| the headwaters of Wilson Creek to discover improved methods of controlling “oc 
erosion problems in the upper and lower reaches of such streams. 


Assiniboine River Project.—Along the Assiniboine River between Portage ia Prairie 
adingly in Manitoba, a continual problem of flooding has faced farmers and commu 

er the years, often causing considerable damage to land, buildings : and has prop- 
districts adjacent to the river. During the early years, the federal Department of 
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Public Works looked after most of the flood protection work carried out in the area. In 
1950, however, responsibility for the work was transferred to the federal Department of 
Agriculture under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration. 


Flood control activities carried out by the PFRA along the Assiniboine have mainly 
involved construction of dykes and channel improvement work. In addition, however, 
a considerable amount of survey work has been conducted on both the upper and lower 
reaches of the river, studying potential storage sites that would provide more effective 
stream-flow regulation throughout the river system. 


British Columbia Projects——The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration has 
been carrying out irrigation development and land reclamation and providing engineering 
services in British Columbia since 1944; this work has been undertaken for and in connection 
with the Veterans’ Land Act, the Experimental Farms Service, and at the request of the 
Province of British Columbia. 


Nine irrigation projects have been developed or rehabilitated in the arid central 
interior of the province. The irrigable land on these projects totals approximately 5,300 
acres and provides direct or supplemental living for some 1,400 families engaged mainly 
in the growing of small fruits and vegetables and in dairying. 


Seven of these irrigation projects were constructed for the Veterans’ Land Act following 
the Second World War and benefit approximately 500 veterans. The Johnson Western 
Canada Ranching Projects, Nos. 1 and 2 (Todd Hill Irrigation District), and the Chase 
Irrigation Project are located in the South Thompson Valley. The Cawston Benches 
Project, Westbank Project, Penticton West Bench Project and Bankhead Project are all 
located in the southern Okanagan Valley and form some of the largest individual develop- 
ments for veteran settlement in Canada. 


The other two developments are located in the Thompson Valley near Kamloops 
and were constructed in co-operation with the Province of British Columbia. The B.C. 
Fruitlands Irrigation District includes some 2,000 acres of irrigable land and also some 
700 small holdings. This district had been served by a gravity water system from Jamieson 
Creek for over 40 years which had deteriorated to such an extent that the district could no 
longer guarantee water to its users. The rehabilitation of this project was undertaken by 
agreement with the province and the irrigation district concerned, and completed by 
PFRA in 1958. A pressure irrigation system was also installed by PFRA for the irrigation 
of 290 acres of the Provincial Sanatorium farm lands at Tranquille. 


A major reclamation project was undertaken in the Lillooet Valley upon agreement 
between the Federal Government, the Government of British Columbia, and the Pem- 
berton Valley Dyking District. This project involved the reclamation of the lower 20 
miles of the Lillooet River Valley through dyking, drainage and channel improvement 
to reclaim some 12,000 acres of agricultural land and to protect an additional 2,000 acres 
already under cultivation. 


Engineering services have been provided by PFRA to the Experimental Farms and 
to other government agencies as requested. Some of these services have included surveys 
in the Fraser River Basin for the federal-provincial Fraser River Board, reports on pro- 
posed project development and reclamation in British Columbia, and services to the 
Experimental Farms for the establishment and improvement of farm water supplies and 
irrigation systems. 


Land Utilization and Resettlement.—The 1937 amendment to the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act broadened its scope to include land utilization and land settlement, 
opening the way for a program that has had a far reaching effect on the stability of agri- 
cultural production in many areas throughout Western Canada. By agreement with the 
Provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, lands not considered suitable for cereal crop 
production may be transferred to the Federal Government for development by PFRA 
into community pastures. The province concerned selects the area to be developed and 
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obtains control of the land. The land is then leased to the Government of Canada which 
in turn agrees to construct, maintain and improve community pasture facilities in the area 
selected. In this way, land subject to the hazards of soil drifting is removed permanently 
from cultivation and is again protected by a grass cover. 


As these submarginal and marginal] lands are converted into productive pastures, 
livestock production on the surrounding farms is being increased, thus making possible a 
greater diversity of farm income. Since the community pasture program began in 1937, 
a total of 2,136,000 acres of land has been developed into 69 separate pasture units. These 
pastures, primarily intended for reserve grazing areas to supplement farm and ranch pas- 
tures, are now providing controlled spring, summer and fall grazing for 139,000 head of 
stock annually, belonging to approximately 7,000 farmers and ranchers. In addition, a 
considerable tonnage of hay and some grass seed has frequently been harvested from these 
pastures. This program of pasture improvement carried on by PFRA has provided 
leadership to farmers in the development of their own farm pastures. 


The resettlement of farmers from these submarginal areas has been handled jointly 
by the Federal Government and provincial governments concerned. Where available, the 
provincial governments provide suitable Crown land on which to resettle farmers. PFRA 
in turn accepts responsibility for moving the farmers and their effects to the new locations, 
and for developing the submarginal areas for pasture purposes. Every effort is made to 
resettle farmers on lands located close to existing or proposed pastures. Where no suitable 
Crown lands are available, PFRA provides its own through irrigation development. Two 
such schemes have been built specifically for resettlement purposes in Alberta: a large 
block of land adjacent to the Eastern Irrigation District, called the Rolling Hills Project, 
to which have been moved 118 farm families from the drought areas; and the Bow River 
Irrigation Project where 162 farm families are now settled in an area of approximately 
27,000 acres called the Hays District. 

On somewhat the same principle, six resettlement and rehabilitation projects have 
been built in the heart of the drought area in southwestern Saskatchewan. The only 
difference is that for these projects the purposes and objectives of the resettlement and 
rehabilitation program have been achieved without necessarily involving the movement 
of farmers to new locations. The six schemes—the Val Marie, West Val Marie, Eastend, 
Consul, Maple Creek and Swift Current Irrigation Projects—are subdivided into 40-to-80- 
acre plots which are leased out or sold to farmers in surrounding districts for feed pro- 
duction. On the irrigated land, farmers can be assured of producing adequate and 
dependable winter feed supplies as well as reserves of feed to carry stock over prolonged 
drought periods. 

In a similar manner hundreds of farmers have been rehabilitated without the necessity 
of moving from their farms by the development of farm-size and small community irri- 
gation schemes built throughout the prairies with PFRA assistance. 


Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act 


The MMRA program was instituted by federal legislation in 1948 to provide assist- 
ance to the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island in 
preserving and developing tidal marshland areas, most of which are situated adjacent to 
tributaries of the Bay of Fundy. The areas are subject to flooding by tide water unless 
protected by systems of dams or dykes and aboiteaux (freshwater control structures). 
The soils are potentially productive and when properly used yield excellent crops. 


Responsibility for the rehabilitation of approved marshland areas is shared by the 
orovincial and federal governments. The latter undertakes the construction of works 
required to prevent flooding of lands by saltwater, maintains the structures until this 
‘esponsibility is turned over to the provinces, and provides engineering services required 
n connection with the program. The provincial governments organize the owners of land 
und ensure that the marshland areas are adequately drained and that suitable land-use 
dolicies are developed and encouraged. 
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By Mar. 31, 1961, the provinces had requested the protection of some 96,000 acres 
from saltwater flooding. Structures had been completed to protect 80,203 acres and 
plans were under way to reclaim an additional 989 acres (Nova Scotia 44,015 acres; 
New Brunswick 36,902 acres; and Prince Edward Island 275 acres). This acreage forms 
parts of approximately 3,500 farms having a total area of over 450,000 acres. 


Conventional structures for the protection of marshlands are normally considered to 
be dykes and aboiteaux, supplemented by stream-bank control works. It has been found 
feasible to construct aboiteaux or dams across some tidal streams which eliminate the 
need for dykes and aboiteaux upstream of the proposed site and permit more efficient 
drainage of the land protected. Two of the more important structures of this type are 
the Annapolis River Dam in Nova Scotia and the Tantramar River Dam in New Brunswick, 
both in full operation. Each was undertaken on a share basis with a provincial authority, 
as they serve as river crossings for traffic and eliminate the need to rebuild highway bridges 
at these locations in the future. The structures consist of rock-fill dams and freshwater 
discharge control gates; they were constructed on tidal rivers having tide ranges in excess 
of 30 feet and 40 feet, respectively. The addition of power-generating facilities to harness 
some of the energy produced by the tide at Annapolis Royal, N.S., was studied and found 
possible, but the cost was too high to warrant further consideration. 


Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act* 


To help municipal and provincial governments with financing major water conser- 
vation and control projects, the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act was passed by 
Parliament in 1953. Under the Act, the Federal Government may enter into an agreement 
with any province matching the provincial contribution up to a maximum of 37.5 p.e. 
of the cost of a major water conservation project that is considered to be beyond the 
normal financial means of the provincial and municipal governments involved. 


During 1961, the Federal Government signed three agreements with the Government 
of Ontario providing federal financial participation in three major water conservation 
projects. In each project, the estimated cost was distributed among the federal and 
provincial governments and a conservation authority, the two governments each con- 
tributing 37.5 p.c. of the cost and the conservation authority the remaining 25 p.c. 


The first agreement under the Act was signed Jan. 28, 1961, providing federal assist- 
ance to a $9,640,500 flood control and water conservation project in the Upper Thames 
River basin. The Upper Thames River Conservation Authority, a grouping of 31 munici- 
palities, will pay 25 p.c. of the cost of construction of five dams and three channel improve- 
ment works included in the project and will administer the completed project. Construc- 
tion of the works will be spaced over a 10-year period. 


Other agreements signed between Canada and Ontario provided for federal cost- 
sharing in the construction of the $825,000 Parkhill Dam Project in the Ausable River 
watershed in western Ontario and the $24,000,000 flood control and water conservation 
works that will be built along the Humber and Don Rivers in the Metropolitan Toronto 
area. The conservation authorities involved in these projects are, respectively, the 
Ausable River Conservation Authority and the Metropolitan Toronto and Region Con- 
servation Authority. Prior to the passing of this legislation, the Federal Government 
provided 37.5 p.c. of the cost of building the Shand and Luther Marsh Dams on the Grand 


River, the Conestogo Dam on the Conestogo River, and the Fanshawe Dam on the Thames © 


River. 

To be eligible for federal assistance under the Canada Water Conservation Assistance 
Act, a project must meet three conditions. 'The works must be designed primarily for 
flood control or other beneficial uses. It must be major in character in relation to the 
financial capability of the province entering into the agreement. It also must be beneficial 
to a community as a whole. The Act requires that complementary conservation measures 
be carried out in addition to the primary flood control and water conservation works. 


* Prepared in the Water Resources Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa, 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Projects 


Saskatchewan.*—The Conservation and Development Branch of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture was established in 1949 to administer water rights in the prov- 
ince and to carry on an active program in irrigation, drainage, flood control and land 
reclamation and development. Program emphasis has varied from year to year; drainage 
and flood control were of greatest importance during most of the 1950’s but, because of the 
drier weather during the past four years, irrigation and community pasture development 
have taken precedence. The following is a summary of Branch activities to Mar. 31, 1961. 


Water Rights—Surface and ground water resources of the province are administered 
by the Water Rights Division of the Branch. At Mar. 31, 1961, 6,204 projects were 
licensed and 1,636 authorized under the Water Rights Act, involving total storage of 
457,584 acre-feet; two hydro-electric developments were licensed and three other licences 
had been applied for under the Water Power Act; 123 water-well drillers were licensed and 
1,293 wells were reported drilled under the Ground Water Conservation Act. 


Irrigation Development.—Up to the end of March 1961, 54 irrigation projects had 
been initiated on which topographic surveys had been conducted on 440,289 acres (approx- 
imately one-half on the South Saskatchewan River). In addition, 340 miles of ditch had 
been constructed and 1,716 water-control structures built. Forty-six Water Users’ Dis- 
tricts had been organized (one new district added in 1961) comprising some 203,749 acres. 


Drainage and Flood Control.—By the end of March 1961, some work had been done on 
461 drainage and flood-control projects. Topographic surveys had been carried out on 
196,785 acres, some 682 miles of ditch dug, and 977 control structures built. A total of 
8,393,178 acres had been organized into 79 conservation areas. 


Land Development and Pasture Construction.—A total of 154 land-development and 
community pasture projects had been worked on up to the end of March 1961. Some 
73,785 acres of forage had been seeded and 1,166 miles of fence constructed. Approximately 
715,460 trees had been planted under the afforestation program. 


Community Pastures—Through the Lands Branch of the provincial Department of 
Agriculture, the province had transferred title to 1,196,437 acres and had leased without 
charge another 356,517 acres of land to PFRA for community pastures. Outside the 
PFRA program, the province at Mar. 31, 1961 had another 915,946 acres in 136 community 
pastures operated by co-operative associations, by municipalities or by the provincial 
Department of Agriculture; during 1961, 26 pastures operated by the province provided 
grazing for 25,335 head of cattle owned by 1,621 local farmers. 


Development of Land for Cultivation.—Crown lands, either under cultivation or suitable 
for cultivation, are leased for 33-year periods. The province may reimburse farmers in 
cash for the cost of clearing and breaking virgin land or the farmers may retain crop shares 
equivalent in value to costs sustained. To Mar. 31, 1961, the investment of the province 

for land clearing and breaking amounted to $8,720,476, and included work done in six 
settlement projects involving initial clearing and breaking on about 200 farm units before 
the land was leased. 


Alberta.{—The Alberta Water Resources Act gives the Minister of the Department of 
Agriculture wide powers to investigate the water resources of the province and extensive 
Surveys have been carried out to determine the distribution and extent of the available 
“water supply in the province and the most beneficial use for irrigation, water power and 
‘other purposes. The Water Resources Branch of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
administers the licensing of water power projects and the construction work in several 


* Revised by the Deputy Minister, Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture. 
t Revised in the Deputy Minister’s ‘office, Alberta Department of Agriculture. 
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irrigation projects. Irrigation projects are also licensed and water allocated for domestic 
and irrigation purposes. Other work includes administration of drainage districts and co- 
operation on the Peace River dug-out project and on river protection projects where 
flooding occurs. In more recent years much of this work has been carried out by the 
Federal Government in co-operation with the Government of Alberta. 


Stream measurement is being done by the Hydrometric Service of the federal Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and irrigation surveys are carried out 
largely by the water development organization under PFRA (see p. 399). 


The figures given in Table 4 of land actually irrigated in Alberta in 1960 are only 
approximate because, while there are increases resulting from the creation of new pump 
irrigated areas, there are also decreases caused by soil reclassification and less water use, 
depending on natural precipitation. Seepage and alkali problems also have an effect on 
acreage quoted asirrigable. Figures for small private irrigation projects have been omitted 
because of their uncertain water supply. 


Gross cash returns from the irrigable area are estimated at $30,000,000, although this 
figure does not take into account the value of stockwater supplied through irrigation 
works. Nor does it include many other credit items that are difficult to evaluate such as 
the recreational use of water which, to these once semi-arid areas, is particularly important, 
and the value of fish taken from irrigation reservoirs which is known to be quite significant. 
Several communities receive their entire domestic water supply via irrigation canals. 


4.—Major Irrigation Districts in Alberta, 1960 


Classified Area Actually 


District Irrigable Irrigated 
Area, in 1960 
acres acres 
St: Mary and Mahe Tat vOre /xarOhOpIMOng: aix,n scans ae’ eacetdvie Giese destacereree ctva eee alencn 259, 861 129, 829 
Magrathilrrigation: District ie -d. cai. hs Saeed Ro ee eae 7,885 5,000 
Ravimond -lrries tion, Districter:- «..css00 shen sitar oe ak ana OaNe Raecaaata tas 6 eed 19,058 15, 200 
TADS AVTILROIOW OIBUTICb oc en viec ane cases here ete catenin a tannTe rere Teen 32,100 29,448 
Westermterigntion 2disinint tie vie5 sss bale eile. whe th ce es Seah bee eee 50, 000 12,000 
ashen. Lrrigeinom: (sprit... vncritesh tabaci oi tiated ent hala ete « anita oem tore 250,000 189,761 
Bow River Development— 

Badergul:® 29h. Se sires ae os Ges Sees Rees eRe ¢ AVIS 94, 783 66,117 
PORN ONE Sate peter OE nah hee ales oicun arcs carters stass (inthe xP gine Sead el te 35,217 5,275 
Molmtain: View lrrigatiow DMSiMGL cores sh ccc ce cc ott tec ceeonceseteme temas 3,600 2,789 
Leavitt. Irrigation, Districts... « (Susi Ma Eiloccis res «anne bos eRiaanys seen mete 4,631 1,542 
ROTA. AUTIDALION OM ERTOU ns cote nce Sic sial elated i cat asin hein rn Ge niet deg Geel evarenslaie eee 8,303 440 
United Trrigation Districts os.. + aves ois eats y Seah nde «oases eee ea waarmee abate 34,005 16, 536 
Lethbridge, Northern Irrigation Districtsos «cece: se oe & koees con ke telat ee ovate 96,135 71,006 
Rigss. Creek dtrigation iatrichs ccs | tewiduccradb oh ot dics. ¢ deuce cate carson chine teens 2,069 405 

Magload Irrigation istrigga +. 20s oak tos ceter as eeee wath pute ce mea gee geek ote 3,000 _ 
PE OGRES, oA caters path oolda aehne dtetacteuw ces dd aitars Seber ale eae eT ee 900, 647 545,348 


British Columbia.*—About 20 p.c. of the arable land in British Columbia is under 
cultivation and nearly all the grazing area is being utilized. The 1,300,000 acres of im- 
proved land give a ratio of approximately one acre per person. Within this arable area 
there exist an estimated 218,000 acres of irrigated land, and the total additional acreage 
of irrigable land in British Columbia is estimated at 400,000 acres. About three-quarters 
of the irrigated area is made up of individual projects and the other quarter is served by 
the larger irrigation projects listed in Table 5. 


* Revised by the Comptroller of Water Rights, British Columbia Department of Lands and Forests. 
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5.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, January 1962 


Water 


: Service 
Potential Irrigated | Charge on 


Project Water Supply invigable aren Geadeln Locality 
Land 
per Acre 
acres acres $ 
Provincial Irrigation 
System— 
Southern Okanagan Lands ? 
erenectac cherie as, « 0, Ae sict Okanagan River,........... 7,770 4,770 12,50 {Okanagan Valley 
Municipal Irrigation 
Systems— A 
Penticton Municipality. ...}Penticton and Ellis Creeks. . 2,067 1,967 | 24.00/20.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Summerland Municipality .|Trout and Eneas Creeks.... 3, 448 3, 405 14.86 ss 
Irrigation Districts— 
Bankhead Kelowna and Mission Creeks 85 85 24.50 {Okanagan Valley 
Barriere........ Sore barriere Iivercses- csp tee: 181 129 4.50 |North Thompson 
t Valley 
B.C. Fruitlands Jameson and North 
Thompson Rivers........ 2,200 1,730 16,20 a 
Black Mountain............ Mission Creek....... oe 4,264 3,693 15.00 |Okanagan Valley 
LELSVELGRSEN C/A SR re OA Okanagan River 184 174 . 17.00 ss 
Blueberry Creek.......... Blueberry Creek............ 132 66 15.00 |Columbia Valley 
Boundary Line............ Osoyoos Lake.............. 94 94 15.98 {Okanagan Valley 
Brent Davis Riis 5d.0s% Mission Creek.............. 469 416 5.00 § 
Cawston Benches.......... Similkameen River......... 650 500 14.00 Sepiemen 
alley 
hanes bar 2 diwcere bison 44| Chase. Creels.ho1 sonata: 639 639 3.50 Enuthythonimeon 
alley 
WGN ERG Pra sce reece s aees 4th of July and Gibbs Creeks 280 280 8.00 Kettle Valley 
BiastiCreston. cis v'sicis casio Axrow Creeks} Jn, mccspran.s 1,415 1,220 5.00 Kootenay Valley 
East Osoyoos..........e00+ Haynes Creek and Osoyoos 
Bakes Ahk) S005 a ae 180 152 36.50 |Okanagan Valley 
PP AOINs pore «rst lle eehs «Were a6 Kelowna Creek............- 760 662 6.95 es 
POICKAORA Sec cs cosecee Sullivan Creek.............. 95 95 5.00 Kootenay Valley 
Fairview Heights......... Similkameen River......... 628 628 28.00 hate eae 
alley 
OMINOTC. ced essen ys ose .-| Kelowna Creek and 
Okanagan Lake........... 1,895 1, 847 13.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Grand Porks ses ..6é oS iacies Kettle River............... 2,500 2,328 6.00 | Kettle Valley 
HOOVER lees sc. oes ves ..| North Thompson River.... 1,653 1,653 2.64 jase Thompson 
alley 
Tahe denen. aie .22/stels b(ara.sislelel ats Marron River and Shatford 
and Shingle Creeks....... 542 542 18.00 {Okanagan Valley 
Keremeos ys if. Bess seeks Ashnola and Similkameen 
IRV GTB joo pyicwicis dine etait 1,022 1,022 16.00 |Similkameen Valley 
WAKOVIOW <2 25.0 ccs se aees Lambly (Bear) Creek....... 1,100 1,056 11.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Malcolm Horie....... t.iez|\JosephiCreek)s eee an saree. 150 150 7.50 |Kootenay Valley 
PVA A Darcie: o.c elaiarecioesd Naramata, Lequime and 
Robinson Creeks......... 1,024 969 24.75 |Okanagan Valley 
North Canyon............]Camp Run (Association) 
Creek Sains coming tens 390 350 1.50 | Kootenay Valley 
Okanagan Falls...........- Okanagan River............ 233 171 | 17.00/22.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Okanagan Mission.........|Bellevue Creek and 
Okanagan Lake........... 530 530 21.00 s 
MsOY OOS 4.0.8 ee «eees-|Haynes, Long Joe and Nine- 
mile Creeks, and Osoyoos 
WAKO «0 ieee ee. 243 234 25.00 se 
Dyamnt Oe Si. Re ioAev. Wood and Kalamalka Lakes 362 362 22.00 sf 
enon land. fac a. leiden he +a Peachland Creek........... 550 444 13.00 i 
LESGATE EC MN eee a Dog CreekRey.o poe te 122 122 7.00 {Columbia Valley 
EUOBROR. Ie). Hakt ys. 584 seh Norns (Pass) Creek......... 262 250 6.00 “6 
Poeotty, Creek... se00. i: sees Scotty Creek ge 5.46. sexet 844 844 4.50 {Okanagan Valley 
Shuttleworth Creek....... Shuttleworth Creek........ 282 109 8.00 “ 
South East Kelowna...... Hydraulic and Klo Creeks.. 3,093 3,093 21.00 $ 
South Vernon.............. Vernon Creek....... 200.0 354 261 5.00 s 
Liveys Kc 12 1 11 Enea i ape South Thompson River..... 146 118 15.00 shies Thompson 
alley 
itrael G) ct) a ee rout: CLOOK. cm aaakieneorn sess 318 278 10.00 {Okanagan Valley 
WiGsoactl tte) (ea ea a Kindersley Creek........... 300 300 6.25 Columbia Valley 
ES GES. ape eee Coldstream Creek.......... 8,028 6, 668 5.00 |Okanagan Valley 
TEES TEE IIR le oe a Knouti'Creekasrnstts. oasis 298 160 — North Thompson 


Valley 
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5.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, January 1962—concluded 


one 
Potential : Nie 
Project Water Supply sy odie Ir aeted yee . Locality 
Ne Land 
per Acre 
acres acres $ 
Irrigation Districts—concl. 
Westhbankuoc cocctenscees Powers Creek, 5:4; a sss0ade0 1,000 823 15.30 |Okanagan Valley 
West 'Benah y..5c0 dame Okanagan River............ 265 210 45.00 .: 
Wilner! epee bance ss Wilmer and Bruce Creeks... 241 109 6.00 |Columbia Valley 
Winfield and Okanagan 
(Orrin Wr ars SBerore GOCE Vernon: Creeks, ..<0.0000 0040s 1,898 1, 843 6.00 Okanagan Valley 
Wiyndel me dncuns veces one Duck'@reck.2be.t. soscceee 498 410 4.00 Kootenay Valley 
Irrigation Companies— 
Wood Lake Water Com- 
DANY 0 cs seme he hasecen Oyama Creek vice sec cieden 832 832 7.50 |Okanagan Valley 


Section 4.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture is a 
responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Valuable information obtained 
through the Censuses of Canada and partial-coverage surveys may be obtained in reports 
issued by the Bureau.t 


The Bureau also collects and publishes primary and secondary statistics of agriculture 
on an annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of 
crop conditions, crop and livestock estimates, wages of farm labour and prices received by 
farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to farm income and expenditure, 
per capita food consumption, marketing of grain and livestock, dairying, milling and sugar 
industries and cold storage holdings. In the collection of annual and monthly statistics, 
the federal Department of Agriculture and various provincial departments, as well as such 
agencies as the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, co-operate 
with the Bureau. Many thousands of farmers throughout Canada send in reports volun- 
tarily and dealers and processors also provide much valuable data. The figures contained 
in this Section do not include estimates for Newfoundland. Agriculture plays a relatively 
minor part in Newfoundland’s economy, commercial production of most agricultural prod- 
ucts being quite small. 


In the following Subsections details are given for 1961 where available at the time of 
going to press; elsewhere 1960 figures are given. Figures for both years are subject to 
revision. 


The upward trend in Canadian economic activity was resumed in 1961 after the easing 
in 1960 which occurred as a result of weaknesses in business outlays for new plant and 
equipment, housing construction, and consumer purchases of durable goods other than 
automobiles. A reversal of these trends to a large extent in 1961, together with rising 
exports, a build-up of business inventories and continued government outlays for new goods 
and services provided a gross national product of $36,800,000,000 for 1961 as a whole, 2.5 
p.c. above the previous year in value terms, and almost 2 p.c. higher in terms of physical 
volume of output. These gains were partially offset by a substantial reduction in crop 
production in the Prairie Provinces, estimated to have been lower than in 1960 by about 
$400,000,000. Trade in agricultural products reached new levels during the year with 
substantial contributions being made by special sales of wheat to Eastern Europe and 
mainland China. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statisties. 
} Available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics or the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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Estimates place farm net income for 1961 at $1,006,000,000, about 24 p.c. below the 
estimate of $1,358,400,000 for 1960, and the lowest since 1957 when total farm net income 
was estimated at $1,058,300,000. Although farm cash income from farm operations reached 
an all-time high, farm operating expenses continued to rise and farm inventories of grains 
dropped drastically as a result of the significant decline in crop production in Western 
Canada. 


Subsection 1.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, 1960 


During 1960, Canadian farmers received $2,783,000,000 from the sale of farm products, 
participation payments on previous years’ grain crops, net cash advances on farm-stored 
grains, and deficiency payments made under the farm prices support program. This was 
less than 1 p.c. below the figure of $2,789,300,000 for 1959. 


On a commodity basis, the more important reductions in farm cash income during 
1960, relative to 1959, were recorded for barley, flaxseed and hogs. On the other hand, 
the more important gains were realized from the sale of wheat, potatoes, fruits, vegetables, 
tobacco, cattle and dairy products, and from a substantial increase in cash advances on 
farm-stored grains in Western Canada. In addition to the cash returns, farmers in the 
Prairie’ Provinces received about $77,000,000 under the provisions of the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act, the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations and the 
federal-provincial emergency unthreshed grain assistance policy; in the previous year, 
farmers received approximately $22,000,000, most of it under the provisions of the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act. When these payments are added to the cash returns from sales, cash 
advances on farm-stored grains, and participation and deficiency payments, total cash 
returns to farmers from their farming operations amounted to $2,860,200,000 as compared 
with $2,811,400,000 in 1959. 


Field Crops.—Farmers’ cash returns from the sale of field crops were estimated at 
$1,056,400,000 for 1960, slightly more than 3 p.c. above the estimate of $1,023,500,000 
for 1959. Contributing most to this gain was higher income from the sale of wheat, 
potatoes, vegetables, fruits, tobacco and a substantial increase in cash advances on farm- 
stored grains in Western Canada. A somewhat smaller contribution was made by oats. 
Higher marketings of wheat and oats more than offset slightly lower average prices; heavier 
marketings and a substantial gain in average prices increased the income from the sale 
of potatoes; and a record crop of tobacco in Ontario was reflected in higher returns to 
farmers from this crop. Partially offsetting these increases was a significant drop in 
returns from the sale of barley resulting entirely from reduced marketings. More moderate 
declines were noted for flaxseed and rye, as well as for the participation payments made 
by the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Livestock and Livestock Products.—Hstimated at $1,681,500,000, farmers’ 
income from the sale of livestock and livestock products during 1960 was about 2.5 p.c. 
below the 1959 level of $1,726,500,000, attributed entirely to reduced returns from the 
sale of hogs, eggs and poultry. The average price of hogs for the year 1960 was virtually 
unchanged from that of the previous year but marketings were down substantially; egg 
prices averaged slightly higher than in 1959 but marketings were smaller; and production 
of poultry meat declined more than enough to offset fractionally higher prices for fowl 
and chickens and substantially higher prices for turkeys. 


Returns from cattle and calves in 1960 were estimated at $561,400,000, nearly 
$10,000,000 more than in 1959; although average prices were below the 1959 levels, 
marketings were up. Prices of dairy products were down slightly but production was up 
sufficiently to provide a total cash income from this item of $518,900,000 as against 
$514,200,000 for 1959. 
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Item 


er er iy 


Barley participation payments. .. ... «stvads de ts adeveddesMocave heat 
Canadian Wheat Board net cash advance payments...............- 


GCiOVON AN OiSTASE SCO ar wsrcaraccelte wer ccmicieteluiea c= matted o Gece ances 
Hay andl! GlOVer sre tcc oo ceee Oaee cas eet Cowen veer cach ees te eee ths 


Mepatab lose iad)c vied ts den cpanel uile = udm eas oo he Sess: dake ont 
SUGAS DOGS Ay; mdn s:& ccces 0% cis we anla Sislale oa Dh aati ee wre eerie c alot arcatetel staan’ 
ROUBLCO 5.4 cite caveat oa s0 tire K kan erases ue cn csie en Vie atoas eee ae 


EAvestock: Sn@ POWWEY. oe ie tec vusas Ces ca tisatiescemhanm ets tes 
Cattleland Gal ves ae aaee acoes bee web caacinibe cab nmrees cemee 
Sheep:and lamba, acuta ps peas senwbic.ns + oo vere sae tate ta ea Nee tas 
TELS Pee 5, fe po ck cane ning en shal pinsatix Bias hd ioheaipice sik acdidlgreh mnt aid sndaeaas Kd ee a 


eee eee eee eee ee iy 


eee a) 


itr Barmlngyen FO Fro hee k one ta Satekbiaa Gen emUnieen aS SPREAD 


Deficiency Payments— 


Bg rite cis | 30's des Finda nn Motil betemele tees voleine aBvale mai daidostceniaaa rads 


Supplementary Payments..............+ ahs ow's agar atatetrions sa ee ee Phe 


Totals, Cash Income 


Products, 1958-60 


1958? 


$7000 


692,579 
437,053 
64, 258 
28,787 
79,997 
7,570 
—3, 400 
5,556 
36,179 
23,157 
12,300 
1,122 


213, 472 
42, 067 
70,390 
17,365 
83, 650 


1,080,511 
595,313 
10, 679 
325, 004 
149, 425 


495,565 


44,678 


162,744 
149, 086 
2,926 
5,025 
5,707 


53, 089 


36,246 


15,731 


25794, 615 


60, 128 


2,854, 743 


19597 


$7000 


717, 262 
435, 260 
72,662 
22, 887 
2,072 
86, 833 
6,121 
2,472 
5,175 
49,671 
22,200 
10, 681 
1,228 


216,141 
43, 843 
69, 367 
13,004 
89, 927 


1, 045,192 
551,731 
10, 626 
345,034 
137, 801 


514,208 


43,113 


154, 292 
139, 782 
2,840 
5,249 
6, 421 


53, 208 


32, 901 


13,031 


2, 789, 348 


22,087 


2,811, 435 


1960 


$000 


714, 803 
443,012 
70,640 
24,218 
3,153 
69,575 
5,335 
21,040 
4,412 
42,581 
22,103 
7,399 
1,335 


243,639 
58, 889 
74, 303 
12,808 
97,639 


994,620 
561, 413 

11,255 
287, 502 
134, 450 


518, 887 


50,803 


153, 354 
137, 484 
3,043 
5, 438 
7,389 


53, 235 


32,842 


16,000 


2,063 
2,707 


25782, 9538 


77,204 


—— 


2,860, 157 
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7.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Province, 1958-60 


Province 19587 1959° 1960 

$000 $’000 $000 
RerUSPIGWATAISIAN G5 slelclanc dossier stictels tas seielvalasle eins sineolneren ee: 27,773 28,309 29, 220 
MATOS LS cess cs NOR Ace Layo cjardie «MAR aravaye. « Resto. opojaeressfaewren.o ats wpysie » 41,738 42,618 43,176 
SESE EIGEN ST cette ait ce te acini: sinetncisem leis ticsiste seer ce 45,703 43,844 47,597 
RSs PE Neola a Pafnse otc chen slate) ever eforenctaitheroncVatetol sceraietoterehlelatevatstaveleheyotarayevevs 420,989 419, 987 414, 556 
TT SR eet taht Lah Six. 5. 5 Dear sila Gkaesthe’ site Peat opoyere"araro cejasets HAMID siete 8 854, 807 857, 272 877, 069 
Plo DS ete $a SB Siio GS See BRI Ss:40, en RS ee aeereerecayslsvarstetars Se 223,144 230, 220 223,071 
SOE RELEOIOUSANEP ITO: SAIS ya thd Foletsats te ule, tulle Naslate nahetoatarahon Gua secleale ate 573, 654 563, 873 546,178 
SE OO horses ire Shas Liss pi wiyots, ders pista ees 8% Eaeie ONES ate RET OS 484, 381 480,018 474, 870 
“ov )D UGA 70) page aS aan GS Oe ne eR ae ae gaa ag a 122, 426 123, 257 127,216 
FROURIS Socio Aapccckoe Heer ais wavsiarha he Saas aise alee Saree 2, 294, 615 2,789,348 2,782, 953 


Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations.—Two concepts are 
used in preparing estimates of farm net income from farming operations. One is called 
realized net income and is obtained by adding together cash income from the sale of farm 
products, supplementary payments and the value of income in kind, and deducting farm 
operating expenses and depreciation charges. The other is referred to as total net tncome 
and is obtained by adjusting realized net income to take into account changes occurring in 
inventories of livestock and stocks of grains on farms between the beginnning and end 
of the year. 


Realized Farm Net Income.—For 1960, the realized net income of Canadian farmers 
from farming operations was estimated at $1,322,300,000, 3.6 p.c. above the estimate of 
$1,275,800,000 and 6.8 p.c. above the average level of $1,238,200,000 established for the 
five-year period 1955-59. Although cash income was down slightly between 1959 and 1960 
and operating expenses and depreciation charges were fractionally higher, this was more 
than offset by a small gain in income in kind and a substantial increase in supplementary 
payments to farmers in the Prairie Provinces. Quebec was the only province for which 
a decline in realized farm net income was recorded. Increases of less than 1 p.c. occurred 
in Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan and for the other provinces ranged from 
3 p.c. in Alberta to about 18 p.c. in New Brunswick. 


Total Farm Net Income.—Taking into account changes in farm-held inventories of 
grains and livestock, total farm net income for 1960 was estimated at $1,358,400,000, 
12.6 p.c. above the estimate of $1,206,300,000 for 1959 and 7.0 p.c. above the average of 
approximately $1,270,000,000 for the 1955-59 period. 


8.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1958-60 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Nore.—Includes estimated rental value of farm homes, supplementary payments made under the provisions of 


the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, payments under the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations and, 
in 1960, payments under the federal-provincial unthreshed grain assistance policy. 


Item 1958r 1959° 1960 

$’000 $7000 $7000 
MMALSARIN SITIONS AAR he Meares hae FER os och Soils ge de gee oleae eee: 2,794,615 2,789, 348 2,782,953 
MATOSCHEINGCITANICITNChig ovate os uist os aeie «ech tetealclo kee detstat hats Seeamedas sehen see 340, 665 344,165 350, 157 
Supplementary PAY MENG 5 ae... oe a loleiee o/n wp wiwivlo s.sie cis siaieleje aie]o ocivsie + 60, 128 22, 087 77, 204 
Realized gross income (Items 1+2+3)............0cc eee e ence eens 3,195, 408 3, 155, 600 3,210,314 
. Operating and depreciation charges...........0+0000sseeeeeeeeeees 1,793,190 1,879,771 1,887,998 
Realized net income (Items 4—5)..........0.0cc cee ce se ceceeeeeeee 1, 402,218 1,275, 829 1,322,316 
- Value of inventory CHANGER Tce REG «ce he aebds chs Boake: se caeea es —64,619 —69,504 36, 111 
MeL otal gross income (Items 4-7)... 00.00 ce cecsescigediceeineecmoges 3,130,789 3, 086, 096 8,246, 425 


90 Se EE GO pO 


Totals, Net Income (Items 8—5),...................... 1,337,599 1,206,325 1,358, 427 
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9.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Province, 1958-60 


Nore.—Includes estimated rental value of farm homes, supplementary payments made under the provisions of 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, payments under the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations and, 
in 1960, payments under the federal-provincial unthreshed grain assistance policy. 


Province 19586 1959r 1960 
$7000 $7000 $’000 
Nis weicitied LAntCh- arek eie n ek PONS ERG oes toueeeessausedarsaweecees —~ — — 

Wes Var el Leena cia» 4. MASS ROS Sees newtw cae Sop cae ns sp clec ee 12,379 11, 813 13,740 
IESG TN SR GL ae Sept heie Ae ate Oa Be OD ari ae 15,101 14,017 14, 633 
Now Bronswick S65: 98. oo ABR BRO ote er ca necis cle enns pie7ete ie 19, 659 16, 933 20, 869 
(VTE Sis eee mance ec tae eyes pnp eneiyore tyr Worst otiI Neen noe cca 203, 699 189,728 191, 252 
CNPATiG®. Poets, Cr oee hl y a ORS Fides Peek eAU ads 2. eas Dat ERC eee 383, 002 314, 609 351, 873 
Rye ee tS eee A ey ee Ce errr acer cere seh 136, 181 113, 200 111,200 
RATA THTLE WHEN. ht, Ahnu o.k eae Mies SOT TOT arta Mele his tes eee e 245, 085 247, 855 356,075 
Alberds 21, Mocks « esos ROSSMeeh MATNATE Ee. ee erae Meise gts dareite £7 264, 086 243,431 241,484 
Bri tisbAC OWI Sig dene acess cea Side ante aaa cae esis Sai ele ee 58, 407 54,739 57,301 
Motals. bss: fuses). ae Sead iis eee: ral f tachi 1,337,599 1, 206,325 1,358, 427 


Subsection 2.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


Canada’s index of physical volume of agricultural production was estimated at 156.2 
(1935-39 = 100) for 1960, which was 7.6 p.c. above the index of 145.1 for 1959 and 5 p.¢. 
above the five-year average (1955-59) of 148.8; the all-time high of 169.5 was established - 
in 1956. Although the production of livestock in 1960 was below the 1959 level, this. 
decline was more than offset by increased production of grains, potatoes, tobacco and 
maple products. The output of dairy and poultry products remained almost unchanged. 


For the Provinces of Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia the change in production | 
between 1959 and 1960 was less than 1 p.c., increases of between 2 p.c. and 3 p.c. occurred | 
in New Brunswick, Quebec and British Columbia, and a gain of slightly more than 6 p.¢. 
was recorded for Ontario. Total agricultural output in Saskatchewan increased by nearly 
30 p.c., the greatest gain for any of the provinces, but production in Alberta and Manitoba | 


was down by approximately 4 p.c. and 5 p.c., respectively. 
10.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production, by Province, 1951-60, 


(1935-39=100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nore.—For a description of this index, methods and coverage, see DBS Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural, 
Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003) for April-June, 1952. Figures for 1935-44 are given in the 1950 Year Book, p. 420, 
and for 1945-50 in the 1956 edition, p. 423. 


Year P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |) Total | 
NO iets pica e kee ane aie 119.5 87.7 110.4 139.0 128.6 146.4 218.1 157.1 126.9 154.7. 
LTV Re ne rein kore 142.3 80.6 109.4 124.7 119.6 164.6 267.4 174.8 133.3 166.2. 
AGES Sarratiel.< Cohen oe 142.8 80.6 121.6 132.9 129.5 131.3 237.5 158.6 136.3 157.9 
PER Se aera 10) oso Risregctors thas. oe 150.3 88.7 114.1 129.8 129.1 102.1 108.8 119.4 131.4 119.7 
A teh RN Arne Sia ace 150.0 93.3 135.9 143.8 129.6 127.3 210.8 141.2 131.2 150.4. 
BR lee, Se aya IOS oO 139.6 94.5 127.5 138.4 137.5 171.5 251.4 168.7 127.8 169.5 
IY hes shanode mere AO Naar 161.8 93.6 126.7 132.9 142.7 126.1 141.1 118.8 143.7 133.9 
TODS Be rer cicteis oearata eastale 36 154.7 88.6 118.2 139.0 158.5 159.7 144.5 132.4 145.1 145.3 
LODO Serco rarrististn cs tle te nc 138.5 94.3 114.4 138.5 145.9 1538.1 156.4 140.5 146.9 145.1. 
TOS Oe oan aise Sea Aas 138.8 93.5 117.0 142.4 154.9 144.9 202.0 134.5 150.0 156.2 
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Subsection 3.—Field Crops 


There were marked regional contrasts in crop-growing conditions throughout Canada 
during 1961. Crops in the Prairie Provinces turned out only fair to poor, with many 
areas experiencing complete failures, while in Eastern Canada outturns were good to 
excellent with a number of crops in Ontario establishing record high yields per acre. The 
prairies received enough moisture to produce crops equal to the recent 10-year average 
in 1960, but rainfall during the fall months was light. Generally cool spring weather in 
1961 accompanied by rain and snow provided adequate moisture to germinate crops but 
dry conditions and above-average temperatures appeared in early June and continued with 
little respite during July and August. Conditions generally were the worst in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. Much of the northern half of Alberta and parts of the southwest received 
rains in time to produce fair to good crops, but in the southeast corner most crops were a 
failure. As a result, average yields of wheat were reduced to half those of the preceding 
year. 


Growing conditions during the late summer months were nearly ideal over most of 
Ontario and western Quebec. Ample rainfall and adequate heat caused rank crop develop- 
ment and many farmers experienced difficulty with lodging of small grains, but grass and 
fodder crops made excellent growth and good crops of corn and soybeans were produced. 
Summer drought retarded crop development in much of eastern Quebec and the Maritimes 
resulting in outturns a little below average. Most of British Columbia experienced good 
growing and harvesting conditions. 


After registering declines in the two preceding years, total supplies of the five major 
grains increased again in 1960-61. Farmers’ marketings of wheat, oats, barley, rye and 
flaxseed amounted to 546,606,000 bu. representing a rise of 6 p.c. over the 1959-60 total 
of 516,695,000 bu. The 1960-61 deliveries, however, were considerably short of the record 
1952-53 crop year total of 844,855,000 bu. and 9 p.c. less than the ten-year (1949-50— 
1958-59) average of 602,405,000 bu. Exports of the same five grains, combined with their 
respective milled and processed products, reached 419,324,000 bu., an increase of 15 p.c. 
over the 1959-60 total of 364,136,000 bu. and 1 p.c. higher than the ten-year average of 
414,200,000 bu. In addition to exports, disappearance of these grains into domestic 
channels in 1960-61 was estimated at some 785,687,000 bu. compared with 765,964,000 bu. 
in the preceding year. The combined effect of expanded exports and domestic require- 
ments more than offset a larger total supply and, as a result, carryover stocks were down 
from 763,513,000 bu. at July 31, 1960 to 744,486,000 bu. at the same date of 1961. Produc- 
tion of wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed in the 1961 season, reflecting the severe drought 
conditions of the mid-west, was estimated at 740,304,000 bu., a decrease of 38 p.c. from 
the production of the previous year. Thus, with declines recorded for both carryover and 
production, total domestic supplies of the five grains for 1961-62 declined to 1,484,800,000 
bu. from 1,949,500,000 bu. in 1960-61. 


The potato crop totalled 45,300,000 cwt. in 1961 compared with 45,500,000 cwt. in 
1960, a 6-p.c. increase in acreage being nearly offset by a similar decrease in average yield 
per acre. Ontario became established as the largest potato-growing province and average 
yields per acre in that province, at a record 188.4 cwt., were the highest in Canada. 


The rapeseed crop largely escaped the effects of the drought, being produced mainly 
in the more favoured areas of northern Alberta and Saskatchewan, and established a new 
record in 1961 of 558,000,000 lb. compared with 556,000,000 lb. in the previous year and 
the 1955-59 average of 275,400,000 lb. The soybean crop, most of which is grown in 

Ontario, established new production and yield-per-acre records in 1961. The total of 
8,700,000 bu. produced was 53 p.c. higher than the 1960 total of 5,700,000 bu. and an 
average yield per acre of 31.8 bu. compared with 22.1 bu. in 1960. Production of tame 
hay and fodder corn at 25,700,000 tons also reached a new high in 1961 but supplies were 
distributed unevenly, Eastern Canada harvesting record crops while the prairie region 
suffered from shortages. 
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11.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops 1960 and 1961, with 
Average for 1955-59 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Crop Yield Pp Aver- Total Crop Yield P Aver- Total 
and Area | per oe age ota and Area | per se age 2 
ie tere duction Bites Value Vitae hee duction Price Value! 
000 000 |$per| 000 000 ..| $ per |. ennai 
acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 acres bu. bu. U. $'000 
Mixed 
Wheat— Grains— 
Av. 1955-59.| 22,104 | 20.4 | 452,595 | 1.31 | 590,957 Av. 1955-59.| 1,527 | 42.7 64,923 | 0.81 52,919 
LOBOS eos 23,198 | 21.1 | 489,624 | 1.57 | 767,667 TOGO iceccbeo. 1,381 | 43.2 59,711 | 0.84 50,111 
DRE, Peng. Seah 23,792 | 11.0 | 261,679 a 2 LUOR Se ces 1,563 | 39.6 61,947 2 2 
Oats— Flaxseed— 
Av. 1955-59.| 11,222 | 37.8 | 424,690 | 0.63 | 266,108 Av. 1955-59.) 2,627 8.8 22,729 | 2.71 60,980 
LOGO, ces 11,147 | 40.9 | 456,134 | 0.67 | 304,201 1960.0 Ai. ae), 2,577 8.9 23,020 | 2.75 63, 359 
OGL cid s ciel 11,583 | 28.8 | 333,907 2 2 Ti) Se ae 2,363 6.5 15,322 2 2 
000 $ per 
Barley— Potatoes— cwt. | owt. | owt. 
Av. 1955-59.} 9,103 | 26.7 | 241,295 | 0.79 | 190,159 Av. 1955-59. 309 {131.7 40,685 | 1.95 78,461. 
ti ee 7,360 | 28.1 | 207,036 | 0.80 | 166,001 100s ast sce 314 |144.8 45,490 | 2.01 91,417 
LUGE ost a2 6,090 | 20.2 | 128, 167 2 2 E9GT oes. 332 |136.6 45, 298 2 2 
000 $ per 
Rye— Tame Hay— ton | tons | ton 
Av. 1955-59. 576 | 16.1 9,393 | 0.92 8,627 Av. 1955-59.| 11,294 | 1.73 19,461 |15.31 | 297,703 
NOBD ss cant .e 543 | 18.6 10,125 | 0.88 8, 893 1960.5 4 cnchs 12,176 | 1.79 21,762 {14.78 | 321,534 
POON oc saree 520 | 12.0 6, 229 2 2 SOU 0 sours 12,316 |} 1.73 21,358 2 2 
1 Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from sales. 2 Not available at time of 


going to press; will be published in one of the regularly scheduled crop reports and in the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricul- 
tural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003). 


12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1960 and 1961, 
with Average for 1955-59 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
rEg sicte n A A 
and Province Average verage verage 
1955-59 1960 1961 1955-59 1960 1961 1955-59 1960 
A Ss See Ries eee SES Sees Renin 
000 000 000 000 000 000 , ’ 
acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 $'000 

WRGRG oe tenes cee 22,104 23,198 23,792 || 452,595 | 489,624 | 261,679 | 590,957 | 767,667 

Prince Edward Island... 3 3 3 87 84 75 145 187. 

Nova Scotias. :/i5.4).5.; 1 1 1 19 13 15 31 22 

New Brunswick......... 2 2 2 59 55 45 99 93 

Quechee sco seid bene 14 10 8 330 254 198 533 409 
Ontario— 

Wintets2.a. csetesnse 560 525 550 19, 182 17,570 19, 525 26, 540 25,301 

Sprite aaa ccruasiciee 18 17 14 397 398 321 547 545 

Manitoba). t.00s 2,285 2,659 2,765 53,000 62,000 32,000 71,760 99, 820 

Saskatchewan........... 14, 004 14, 871 15,093 264, 200 308,000 124,000 345, 572 486, 640 

Alberta eis cs cere’ 5,166 5,060 5,304 114, 200 100, 000 84,000 144, 300 153,000 

British Columbia....... 50 50 53 1,121 1, 250 1,500 1,431 1,700 

Dats 165s Sere 11, 222 11,147 11,583 || 424,690 | 456,134 | 333,907 || 266,108 | 364,201 

Prince Edward Island... 96 105 108 4,167 5,100 5,000 3,094 3,927 

Nova Scotian. scituie css 42 36 38 1,891 1,700 1,600 1,756 1,598 

New Brunswick......... 127 118 120 5,270 5, 400 4,700 4,071 4,266 

Oueheo a4. Pek Sys. & 1, 282 1,335 1,344 44,966 58,340 52,147 38,340 50,172 

OTA Onc ee has tactics 1,644 1,557 1, 600 78, 756 77,694 80, 160 57,774 59,047 

MiAnitobatei. theese koe. = 1,756 1,831 2,013 64, 200 68,000 37, 000 36, 528 42,160 

Saskatchewan........... 3,381 3,352 3, 434 111, 400 126, 000 44,000 61, 260 74,340 

VAD OLEE ce tases sc aielevern'é t 2,807 2,730 2,842 109, 800 110,000 105, 000 60, 702 66,000 

British Columbia....... 89 83 84 4,240 3,900 4,300 2,583 2,691 


1 Values for 1961 not available at time of going to press—see footnote 2, Table 11. 
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12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1960 and 1961, 
with Average for 1955-59—continued 


Area 
Field Crop 
and Province Average 1960 
1955-59 

000 000 

acres acres 
USL AS eee eae 9,103 7,360 
Prince Edward Island... 1 1 
INO VA OCOULA.< + soe. see 55- 2 1 
New Brunswick......... 5 3 
UCDEC ee Fo cic ases ve vole 28 19 
URCATIOM. feces sc cee 104 87 
MERNICODA cnn cn ois csd esse 1,655 1,071 
Saskatchewan........... 3,550 2,635 
PRPOLtAs Soe i is ae wee e's 8,696 3, 490 
British Columbia....... 64 54 
WORM MRSC Hicig 5 esis sins cpne ese: A429 442 
BMGDCO Pier 5 os «isis atelle.s 8 9 
NG AIO... ss 3.315, clots s 81 83 
MaNEDODA. oiecs se dale s 69 79 
Saskatchewan........... 191 190 
PAUDORUG Es f= fies s olp s siee 78 80 
British Columbia....... 1 1 
Spring BRye............... 147 101 
Manitoba........ Ae 8 6 
Saskatchewan 114 75 
PAUIVONGAE Niels ste laly os cies ose 25 20 
(VAS ny SP 576 543 
IED eC rraateess «be Saas © 8 9 
ROALALION 288 8. clk celeste 81 83 
MISNICOUE =o! 355.0 «lb cee’ 77 85 
Saskatchewan........... 305 265 
BMUSOPURS oes ssas eck oeeee 103 100 
British Columbia....... 1 1 
LOPS) gage 4 eee eae 76 54 
Maehec.: Ber.0.... 6... 4 3 
GtAriO’. Bet. «+92 delete 8 6 
Mranitobages 2... 42h 49 30 
Saskatchewan........... 3 3 
AUD de Be se 8 6 
British Columbia....... 6 5 
MEPASIS NS Ssiese opo0s 2% rye ee 68 67 
BIH DECe piers t oie’ 6 aats.e's 1 1 
BRERTAOM SR Rin < Sa) é.« cle erpess 66 66 
BUNIBCATISH GG 3 3i550:.6 see 248 256 
TNO ee a's cc sce oe ot 245 256 
LO) 0a 4 1 
Buckwheat............... 118 85 
New Brunswick......... 5 4 
BUHEDEC) hte LS onc tees « 40 26 
EATION Re EG cs. fades 35 30 
MnnICODAtNS 128 2.8 Ts 2 38 25 
Mixed Grains............. 1,527 1,381 
rince Edward Island 56 47 
Nova Scotia 11 11 
New Brunswick 6 5 
Quebec 191 145 
Ontario 902 670 
Manitoba 88 145 
Saskatchewan 61 80 
Iberta 209 275 
British Columbia 4 3 
PRAISED sige von gee 25627 2,577 
“Unter ad eee 13 9 
BPATICODE MPs... 520 sic cs « 662 707 
Saskatchewan........... 1,447 1,250 
Mlerta. 3)... eccccss 493 600 
British Columbia....... 11 11 


1 Values for 1961 not available at time of going to press—see footnote 2, Table 11. 


1961 


Total Production 


Average 
1955-59 


1960 


1961 


Gross Farm Value! 


Average 
1955-59 


000 
acres 


6,090 
1 


000 
bu. 


241,295 
36 


000 
bu. 


207,036 
28 


2,400 


28,020 
193 


6, 400 
10,750 
5, 580 
97 


309 
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12.— Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1960 and 1961, 
with Average for 1955-59—concluded 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
Fes | wha i ders Poa 
and Province verage verage verage 
1955-50 1960 1961 1955-59 1960 1961 1955-59 1960 
000 000 000 ’ ’ ’ ’ , 
abies aatee dota 000 Ib. 000 lb. 000 Ib. $’000 $’000 

Sunflower Seed.......... 35 26 25 21,625 22,000 20,000 914 939 
MaAnItGODRBAS 0c.c.nk otee. 31 19 21 17,670 15, 200 16, 800 784 684 
Xlberts fae a. ioe NES — 6 4 -- 6, 800 3, 200 — 255 

Rapeseed), 225 tis. .cb odes. 389 763 745 || 275,378 | 556,000 | 558,000 8,774 18,116 
ManitoWaGet shG.c00c eves. 19 33 31 13,498 24,000 17,000 458 960 
Saskatchewan........... 328 550 448 |} 231,066 | 400,000 | 291,000 7,349 12,800 
ALOLES fecae ve ts oak take > 42 180 266 30,814 | 132,000 | 250,000 967 4,356 

Mustard Seed............ 95 131 142 74,493 57,715 45,300 2,812 2,169 
Manitobasesk i. paeene 2 2 12 — 315 4,600 — 15 
Saskatchewan,.......... — 16 55 = 7,400 23,100 a 204 
Alberta ds £4495 ssn cee 95 115 75 74, 493 50, 000 17,600 2,812 1,950 

7000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. 

Shelled Corn............. 516 514 510 30,780 29,337 36,988 35, 623 36,036 
ONTARIO bcos ck cee ris 507 504 500 30,539 29,012 36, 700 35, 353 35, 685 
MANICO Date. << eee Gunes 9 10 10 241 325 288 270 351 

000 ewt. | ’000 cwt. | ’000 cwt. 

Potatoes :: 255.650. 4c. 309 314 332 40,685 45,490 45,298 78,461 91,417 
Prince Edward Island... 44 45 45 7,534 7,200 7,000 11,750 10, 656 
Nova Scotia....... Waar 10 9 10 1,475 1,120 1, 287 2,962 2,531 
New Brunswick......... 46 50 54 8, 662 8,700 8, 800 12, 988 12,615 
Qluchec..ces.-- =... 94 81 85 9,944 10,423 10, 108 20,742 22,305 
CORTATIGE oa nae cities: 55 61 64 7,294 10, 687 12, 058 15, 962 25, 827 
Manitobats.<* steskiv ee 16 17 21 1,274 1,530 800 2,504 2,448 
Saskatchewan........... 15 20 20 942 1,300 600 2,455 2,990 
Alberta st 2% «00 .sb Met 18 20 21 1,683 2,430 2,545 3,738 5,346 
British Columbia....... 10 11 11 1,878 2,100 2,100 5,360 6, 699 

000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 

Field Roots............... 36 27 27 393 263 281 8,444 5, 622 
Prince Edward Island. . 6 + 4 83 45 46 1,412 9 
Nova Scotia............ 3 2 2 51 30 28 1,284 578 
New Brunswick......... 3 2 2 32 18 19 804 342 
Oushecs Pee ee... we ets 9 5 6 67 41 45 1,776 861 
Ontario’. Se Se». ee 15 13 12 160 129 143 3,168 2,941 

Wame Hay. ota ie 11,294 12,176 12,316 19,461 21, 762 21,358 || 297,703 | 321,534 
Prince Edward Island... 208 204 203 366 380 375 4,741 4,845 
Nova Scotia............ 312 305 297 646 645 650 11,074 9, 836 
New Brunswick......... 391 365 360 727 685 684 10,304 9,590 
KIUPDEGCA Meith bo «ecole Oaieiea 3, 500 3,547 3,458 6,022 5,711 6, 363 93,104 91,376 
Ontario) Ate: oss <p pee 3,278 3, 400 3,400 6, 233 7,321 7,956 90,040 95,173 
Mans 6G. ce. pe. «ce enaels 702 870 922 1,222 1,500 830 14, 485 19,350 
Saskatchewan........... 723 895 934 948 1,400 620 13,776 20,384 
RUDOUtAL eta ces a ixoeeet 1,829 2,200 2,340 2,521 3, 200 3,000 41, 202 51,200 

351 390 402 777 920 880 18,978 19,780 
376 370 391 3,646 3,352 4,328 17,382 15,831 
68 55 58 634 552 617 4,049 3,560 
282 282 287 2,854 2,598 3,501 12, 409 10, 808 
21 27 40 108 148 160 708 i 
2 3 3 5 9 3 68 122 
3 3 3 44 50 47 349 340 
87 86 85 1,098 1,098 1,106 15,521 15,778 
6 5 8 68 83 113 95. 1,198 
24 14 16 329 212 279 3,998 2,929 
21 25 21 208 258 188 2,918 3,549 
37 41 40 493 546 525 7,652 8,102 


1 Values for 1961 not available at time of going to press—see footnote 2, Table 11. 2 Fewer than 500 acres. _ 
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13.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1955-61 


|_ 10 |__| 


Grain 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 | * 1960 | 1961 
ACREAGES 

”000 "000 "000 *000 000 000 000 

acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
EA Grete tis ac picnic a v.a:0 21,964 22,064 20, 446 20,244 22,557 22,590 23, 162 
NE ceteris eee 7,788 8,658 7,805 7,584 7, 882 7,913 8, 289 
On OS eee 9, 638 8,181 9,209 9,369 8,107 7,196 5, 936 
mn ett oe sca, 90,400 665 452 455 419 435 450 429 
ESSEC ee 1, 809 3,010 3, 462 2,602 2,130 2,557 2,340 

PRopvUcTION 

’000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. *000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. ’000 bu. 
BubenGrce soetkk fo. os 497,000 551,000 364, 000 346, 000 399,000 470,000 240,000 
ROBES trcstcdec ss ose ccc0c « 290, 000 400,000 234,000 240, 000 263, 000 304, 000 186, 000 
UPI ope eee 244,000 262,000 209, 000 238,000 219,000 201, 000 117,000 
TE VOM EMO es onc cits be 12,300 6,350 6,300 5, 400 6,360 7,950 4,033 
WEXSECU IS. Sos kl. vce 18,700 34, 600 18,900 22,500 17,500 22,730 15,000 
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Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 14 shows the stocks of Canadian grain on 
hand in Canada and in the United States on July 31 for the years 1960 and 1961, with 
averages for the five-year periods 1950-54 and 1955-59. Stocks in Canada are separated 
into those in commercial positions and those on farms. Stocks on farms and in country 
elevators in the Prairie Provinces are given separately, 


14.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at ee a ie and 1961, with Averages for 1950-54 
’ and 1955-5! 


Nors.—Figures for individual years before 1960 will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of 
the Year Book. 


Prairie Provinces 


Total in Total Commercial | On Farms 
Grain and Year spans and A in ® Storage s in : RCOT ALE 
nited States anada in anada 
On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 
Lis bu. bu. bu. bu. |; bu. bu. 

Wheat— 

PAV AO50—54. o.oo ees 304, 088, 145 303, 087, 359 227,189,959 75, 897, 400 73,600, 000 113, 508, 787 

Av. 1955-59........... 607, 664, 667 607, 347, 244 401,923,244 205, 424,000 202, 000, 000 235,770,759 

WD edocs dee 537, 588, 136 537, 588, 136 455, 888, 136 81,700, 000 80,000, 000 260, 945, 004 

GL Gagarin 526, 840, 667 526, 840, 667 437, 390, 667 89, 450, 000 87,000, 000 244, 893, 302 
Oats— 

Av. 1950-54........... 103, 723,676 102,717, 439 34, 956, 239 67,761, 200 55, 500, 000 20, 442,787 

Av. 1955-59... -| 140,636,549 140, 451, 508 43,511, 508 96,940,000 79, 200, 000 28, 289, 269 

JED ane 92,827, 492 92,827, 492 20, 827, 492 72,000, 000 48,000,000 15, 278, 425 

JL pee 95, 153, 740 95, 153,740 21, 458, 740 73,700,000 55, 000, 000 11,192,401 
Barley— 

Area 1950-54,........... 82, 186, 470 82,028, 552 44, 888,752 37,139, 800 36, 200,000 24, 153, 330 

A 1055-59,... ce... 118, 306, 634 118, 183, 588 60, 532, 588 57,651,000 55, 400, 000 37,528,726 

as 121, 469, 650 121, 469, 650 58, 469, 650 63,000, 000 61,000,000 42,758,000 

hao seh ae 107, 557, 260 107, 557, 260 52, 457, 260 55, 100, 000 53, 000, 000 29,376, 809 
tye— 

Ay. 1950-54,.......... 11, 656, 052 11,000, 586 6, 136, 186 4,864, 400 4,786,000 2,031, 544 

Ay. 1955-59........... 13, 557, 828 13,327, 663 5,078, 663 8, 249,000 7,910,000 2,327,160 

HOC ees sc oes 6,753,391 6,581, 640 2,781,640 3, 800, 000 3,600,000 1, 864, 827 

TG. Coan 7,417,007 7,417,007 4,817,007 2,600, 000 2,400, 000 1,931, 297 

‘laxseed— 

Wyn 1050-64........... 3,273,720 3,273,720 2,285,920 987, 800 965,000 417,047 

AO55~59.. ........ 5, 068, 048 5, 068, 048 3,752, 448 1,315, 600 1, 296, 000 ~- 913,866 

MEER hoc v ce coc ce « 4,874, 392 4,874,392 4,064, 392 810,000 800, 000 1,191,891 

ULB oneness 7,579, 801 7,579, 801 6, 169, 801 1,410,000 1, 400,000 1,254, 024 


; 
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Subsection 4.—Livestock and Poultry 


Livestock.—Greatly increased exports of slaughter and feeder cattle to the United 
States and an abrupt halt to expansion in hog production were noteworthy features of 
the livestock situation in 1961. These developments were associated with the change in 
exchange rates and with the feed supply and price situation resulting from the drought 
in the Prairie Provinces. The number of cattle in Canada has been increasing quite 
steadily since 1952 with beef-type cows setting the pace. Further increases of breeding 
stock took place through 1961 when, particularly in the Prairie Provinces, greater numbers 
of calves, steers and heifers were sold as a result of drought. Hog production decreased 
sharply in 1960 from the high output of 1959 but by June of 1961 a marked up-turn in 
the production cycle was again indicated; numbers on farms were 7 p.c. greater than in 
1960 and the spring pig crop was 11 p.c. higher. However, estimated numbers at Dec. 1 
and the fall pig crop were only 3 p.c. and 4 p.c. higher, respectively, than in 1960 and 
sows kept for breeding were so reduced in number that the spring pig crop in 1962 was 
expected to be about the same as in 1961. 

Price movements in 1961 are indicated by the following annual average calculation of 
prices paid on the Toronto market, with 1960 prices bracketed: good steers, $22.75 ($22.65); 
good feeder steers, $22.70 ($22.90); good lambs, $20.80 ($21.85); and Grade A hogs, 
dressed, $28.30 ($24.75). The numbers of livestock on farms in the different provinces 
for 1960 and 1961 are given in Table 15 and the average values per head of farm livestock 
are given, by province, in Table 16. 


15.—Livestock on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 1960 and 1961 


Nors.—Annual estimates of livestock numbers for 1960 and 1961 are subject to revision based on 1961 census data, 
which were not available at the time of going to press. 


Province and Item 1960 1961 Province and Item 1960 1961 
No No. No No. 
Newfoundland.............. mS ag Pees: popes 2 
ORSEB Hebei. cde tiatela Gero sven atte , i 
el Mili leowels,, . atardetete ss iernernatee 211,000 212,000 
Prince Edward Island Othaneattle, aide oe 700,000 | 754,000 
PEGG we aisinccleraiasatc se abe» 9,100 8, 400 
ate 1 Sheepiad. <><. Steno 84,000 90, 000 
Milk cows!..... . 41,000 41,000 : 
Other cattle. s 71,000 77,000 Switiessad ).7 2 seetaar fades 380,000 453,000 
Shesnses..3,- ; 34, 000 a 000 Maclnitliowan 
Shoat Oe, Soe ees SRE a ; 48,000 6, 000 am 
iri : : TIGPACR ce kote con ee 120,000 109,000 
Mille G6wWs!..ccawntecon ones oe 245,000 251,000 
Novaiseotia—— 8) AP a ee i ae ee ; z 
Placieg’:;..4 408) GUA «de 12, 100 i, one | GEOR AP 2 oan pans 1,068 000) ee 
Miller cowsl.n cutis tate seis a5 4 68, 000 CF000) Saree co 1 pep 808; 8 535° 000 700'000 
Other Gabtle.c JE BG onda ose 96, neo Se gies CRC ECT Be , 4 
eep TSE Pre ae ’ 66, Alberta— 7 
Swine s venice oeiitidas spetsa sob 2 52, 000 51,000 Hora Lote tone ee 115,000 107,000 
Ww Brohswitk oh on, pee bP 5 ; are ‘4 2 
ei EOF CAULIO... cote tac ssa ee . 388, 000 , 972, 
Horses. ....+--++0se0eeeeeses 12, 800 12,000 | Sheep.......0scscceeeeeenee 555,000 | 554,000 
Millcicowst,|.icacstece see os one 72,000 70,000 Swine 1,385,000 1,540, 000 
ape eattle; Oe Berit scp pga cree rosa” Sea 0 Be 7: Keohy : ; i 4 
SOD i Maes bc wictaveinsaercies Pore 62,000 , 00! “ 
Biyiien peels. racepesd -<il 59, 000 OST ae. bee 22,500 23,000 
Matlkcows!.;.. acne tans sect 94,000 96, 000 
Brenee 129.000 122. 000 Othercattle,...-.0s-8 teas: 333,000 ae 
it eR eee Denies Rear d rer camer ah oe mere 
Other cattle 973,000 974, 000 
Sheep... 2... see eceeeceeecees 266, 000 225,000 | Yukon and N.W.T........... 
Sh, 6011 aeRO GDI CGO Gae ae: 1,048,000 1,116,000 
Ontario— Totals— 
ELGTRES a eae ates snes 95,000 90,000 || HlorseS...........c.eeeeeese 571,500 534,400 
TTT ROME tie cere cals ro(elowibielnere 1,040,000 1,075,000 MGC COWS! ... b 5 cisc ce tee clots 3,162,000 3,236, 000 
Other cattle 2,008, 000 2,135,000 Other cattle................ 8,339,000 8,880,000 
DESD Acero rae eee op’ «ehh s 385, 000 388, 000 Sheepores:c oe can te eee 1,773, 000 1, 706, 006 
SWING wenn oe sae ean es os eS 1,880, 000 1, 870,000 Swikhe oe }...0.c Hees caste 5,483, 000 5,889, 001 


1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 
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16.—Average Value per Head of Farm Livestock, by Province, 1960 and 1961 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Province and Item 1960 1961 Province and Item 1960 1961 
. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— Manitoba— 
[ELSIE at aes ee 124 121 EVORSOR, Gtrac tone Matia tate 3 109 115 
PIER UHOL mctca sv ecae epee os 118 113 135 139 
IME CowSls. cos caine cases s 180 169 195 201 
Othericattle.. oo ccccec. sks 81 83 117 121 
OD) eenetate: Siolsseiee diaisiae cysts «ss 15 14 14 15 
SITTER EL QR te eee 25 26 23 24 
Nova Scotia— 
IOS) ne a oo 142 141 FOTs6S SOF Ate doc DABS 92 95 
PACA TEION.y.0s .o 0s cones secece 122 120 VAlicattlere gee... enn tes... 129 134 
MiliktGows!- sor scic sees 172 171 Mills cows... cee. tee.- 190 198 
Otherveattle:;..06655:... 85 85 Other cattle. ......0..455.. 121 125 
CON ere tr iiss se cs eee es 14 15 SES hantecrehrctonverct eee rerrirerek 14 15 
RAOMIRE, ARE N, ela vs ce kals 25 27 SWAN Ie ese vec ecrmeneenccn 21 23 
New Brunswick— Alberta— 
LELOUS Seo oa a eae 163 169 IIOTEES eR Oe eee 99 103 
ANIL CETTE) ee ri 114 116 Allicatile sy erste ciate ce 12 132 
Milk cows! 160 162 Milk"cows!s, fee eee ee 201 208 
Other cattle 76 78 Other'cattle.. see, 121 124 
heep 15 15 Shoop My vigia.:, sated Lite tie 15 15 
Swine 26 28 SWING. soto yn cnt coe eee 22 25 
Quebec— British Columbia— 
LOISON EE. os ee as 199 192 Horses. ..4..:.3. sAGabs seca. 112 122 
JNUITEN GT) Ce ea 129 128 (AN Cattle: sy. BM ier cede 134 134 
Mali cowsl.t........s.cnes 176 173 Milk cowshmauncocade ene. 203 207 
Miherrontilorece ore 76 74 Other cattle-s---e es. 114 114 
OD Oey on Ee oe wo wale 13 13 1-day ed 18 18 
'S7L CRS E: Oe eee 25 Qi Swine.:+essr os rrr seas 25 27 
Ontario— Totals— 
TOTS CSM EME fet s'e\oiersto-aioran 158 163 Horses 400.) hcchinch. 134 136 
ANIL CEN TH Ca en a a 158 154 Aleattle! a0...) ck. 137 138 
BU COWSE Bis feviewisloe sce 230 225 Milk cows!............... 199 198 
Othemcattle. s,s. .sioa.0s 121 119 Other cattle.............. 114 116 
SOD) SeYB ete fc eds fo ove 'averedeicse avers 19 18 Sheep Pn S5ee:.t ee ee 16 16 
‘SMIULOD Sain eee ae 28 28 Swine: 4i.2ee.t eee: 25 26 


' Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 


The federal Department of Agriculture inspects all livestock in plants designated 
as inspected establishments under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. A record is kept 
of these inspections and figures from 1947 are given in Table 17. Local wholesale butch- 
erings and slaughterings carried out by retail butchers and by farmers for their own use are 
not included. Actually, the slaughtering and meat packing industry is concentrated in 
4 comparatively small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency and 
utilization of products; thus the figures of Table 17 are fairly inclusive. The slaughtering 
and meat packing industry is dealt with in its proper relation to all other manufacturing 
enterprises in Chapter XIV of this volume. On a gross value basis it normally ranks 
among the four largest manufacturing industries in Canada but it owes its importance 
to the value of raw products obtained from the farmer and the rancher rather than to 
the value added by the manufacturing process. 
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17.—Livestock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments 1947-60, and by Month 1960 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year 
Year Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs and Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 
Month 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1960 
PE ere 1,291, 759 665,311 900,766] 4,452,816) January..... 157,018 36, 528 30,049 641,456 
MOAR Sens nerd 1,489, 883 787,410 768,943] 4,487, 649|| February... . 139,329 34, 459 26,212 548, 225 
LGAG aaa tia/s cha 1,439, 489 766, 277 629,673] 4,098,609), March....... 176, 230 81,627 25,910 689, 460 
TODO Rowe «258 1,284, 683 778, 205 521,089] 4,405,055]) April........ 135,629 91,086 20,570 555, 148 
OB Gage cce ss 1,149,789 583,718 438,518] 4,488,007] May........- 146,974 78,573 17,127 495,418 
1Gb 2a. iiares 1,237,630 567,760 512,966] 6,234,145) June......... 183,388 70, 403 26,870 533,927 
TORS emenes 1,469, 406 740,723 B43 Sill 4, Oll, ola WUly con cgiee ste 154,034 51,473 33,271 395, 156 
1954..05 65%. 4 1,635,008 820, 506 562,555| 4,679,214] August...... 156, 960 49,478 51,021 390, 123 
te ere 1,702, 108 828,658 591,566] 5,543,787) September... 200, 924 68,940 107, 930 501,672 
TOSGT. amacet 1,874,363 891,615 599,974| 5,548,289] October..... 161,756 58,512 104,561 441, 490 
1058S: veanee 1,986,251 887, 102 581,903) 4,971,477] November... 165,465 50,474 74,379 480,724 
19588 cesar 1, 889, 280 784, 767 548,976| 5,963,928) December... 163,996 40,547 44,778 509,516 
195088. 0.003 1,744, 185 676,571 569,746) 8,020,766 | q_ \cc— 
1960 ESo. 2-04 1,941,703 712,100 562,678] 6,182,315] Totals, 1960.) 1,941,703 712,100 562,678] 6,182,315 
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Poultry.—Poultry on farms and their values are given in Table 18; production and 
consumption of poultry meat are included in Table 19. 


18.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Province, as at 
June 1, 1969 and 1961 


Nors.—Values for turkeys, geese and ducks for the years 1960 and 1961 are not strictly comparable with values 
od earlier years published in previous editions of the Year Book because of a change in the method of collecting 
information. 
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Hens 


and Turkeys Geese Ducks Totals 
Province and Year Chickens 


a | ee | | a 


*000 $000 "000 $7000 *000 $000 *000 $000 7000 $7000 


Newfoundland........... 
Prince Edward Is.. .1960 670 655 20 104 c 23 8 15 705 797 
1961 570 572 11 58 6 21 7 14 594 665 
Nova Scotia........ 1960 2,250 2,674 19 95 2 9 1 2 2,272 2,780 
1961 2,500 2,954 28 151 2 8 1 2 2,531 3,115 
New Brunswick..... 1960 1,075 1,318 18 96 3 12 2 5 1,098 1,431 
1961 1,110 1,308 23 128 3 12 2 5 1,138 1,453 
Quebesscnissetinenw 1960 | 10,260 | 10,461 630 3,112 9 31 52 105 || 10,951 13,709 
1961 | 12,000 | 11,486 745 3,636 8 29 61 125 || 12,814 15, 276 
Ouitaria: canis. ne sen 1960 | 27,600 | 26,220 2,200 | 10,714 109 379 130 247 || 30,039 37, 560 
1961 | 27,100 | 26,438 2,700 | 12,987 90 327 137 264 || 30,027 40, 01€ 
Manitobaen ce enc os 1960 6, 400 4,458 915 3,074 40 100 35 51 7,390 7, 68. 
1961 6, 280 4,663 1,200 4,104 35 93 30 44 7,545 8,90: 
Saskatchewan...... 1960 6,980 4,463 1,000 3,240 40 108 58 89 8,078 7, 90 
1961 6,790 4,647 1,260 4,460 38 110 54 89 8,142 9, 30! 
ALOU Gin cteipsie.rsemthiel> 1960 8,820 6,038 975 3,617 74 200 70 lll 9,939 9,96 
1961 9,230 6,560 1,280 5,171 70 197 72 116 |} 10,652 12,04 
British Columbia. . .1960 4,740 5,038 400 2,148 12 49 25 54 5,177 7,28 
1961 5,200 5,391 450 2,128 12 42 27 49 5,689 7,61 
Rotalsifon6a 403 1960 | 68,795 | 61,325 6,177 | 26,200 296 911 381 679 || 75,649 89,11 


1961 | 70,780 | 64,019 | 7,697 32,823 264 839 391 708 || 79,132 | 98,38 
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19.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Poultry Meat, 1960 
(Eviscerated weight) 


a 


Treads Net Total Domestic Per Capita 
Production Supply Disappearance] Consumption 
ee ee ea ho EO: zl AMRIT 

’000 Ib. 000 Ib. 7000 Ib. Ib. 

357, 939 387,061 372,077 20.9 

107,644 124,128 113, 548 6.4 

3,145 3,274 3,138 0.2 

4,136 6,100 5,817 0.3 


[<5 Se ae SS ee Eee ae 


472,864 520,563 494,580 27.8 
OE 


Subsection 5.—Dairying 


Milk production in 1961 reached a new record at 19,245,000,000 Ib., 4.1 p.c. higher 
than in 1960. All provinces contributed to the increase, particularly Quebec and Ontario, 
and most of it was utilized in the manufacture of creamery butter. Of the total milk 
produced, 59.4 p.c. was used for factory-made dairy products, 30.2 p.c. was sold in fluid 
form and 10.4 p.c. was used for all purposes on farms. 


20.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province, 1959-61 


Milk 


Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used 


: Total Milk 
Province and Year oo : 
On In Fluid Farm-Home|] Fed on Production 
Farms! Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
(te See Se ae a Seas 2 Eee ae 
’000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. "000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 
Mewroundland foci 0.2 iSadecsc be 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,714 174,120 26, 850 22, 460 13, 486 239, 630 
2,223 160, 213 27,339 22,550 13,273 225,598 
2,153 169, 942 27,088 23,790 14,115 237,088 
INVA ISCOUIA. Jott: os sss ote: 15,023 144,447 187,514 47,570 18,900 413,454 
12,987 124,179 194,244 47,490 19,290 398, 190 
12,191 133 , 437 196,865 42,690 17,512 402,695 
New Brunswick............... 18, 767 208,783 156, 260 41,700 22,960 448, 470 
19,141 195,549 157,370 40,570 27,180 439, 810 
19, 820 201,645 161, 454 39, 200 24,732 446, 851 
RS LIG OMe ee tren an 27,729 3, 824, 899 1,682,475 271,100 211,320 6,017,523 
23,728 3,926,354 1,722,536 287,100 219,130 6,178, 848 
19,984 4,252,715 1,753,629 281, 400 233, 520 6,541, 248 
DRDAEIOM a. aes... 2, Ait, 17,737 3,614, 801 2,111,370 230, 300 234, 800 6,209,008 
15,070 3,652,196 2,148,655 222,800 225,900 6,264,621 
10,086 3,868,549 2,162,011 215,900 249,700 6,506, 246 
BRADHODAW i). 5c ke... 34,094 639, 908 311,539 101, 460 52,520 1,139,521 
29,718 625, 046 321, 845 95, 800 54,720 1,127,129 
25, 342 640, 668 320, 388 86,040 56,510 1,128,948 
Saskatchewan................. 63, 484 710,899 323,322 176,100 63,740 1,337,545 
57,681 698, 002 338, 730 177,300 65, 490 1,337, 203 
52,182 705, 801 343, 645 170, 400 72,470 1,344, 498 
OM. STDs a8 pie peal ida 57, 283 925 , 322 360, 493 141,700 56,210 1,541,008 
52,650 1,014,576 365,401 146, 400 57,110 1,636, 137 
43, 664 1,097,169 369, 307 145,000 65, 250 1,720,390 
British Columbial secs ..1<.<. 9,618 308, 830 462,040 31, 820 28, 270 840,578 
9,734 329, 692 475,261 32,530 30,670 877, 887 
8,424 363, 878 479,500 31,710 33,790 917,302 


246,449 | 10,552,009 | 5,621,863 | 1,064,210 702,206 || 18,186,737 
222,932 | 10,725,807 | 5,751,381 | 1,072,540 712,763 || 18,485,423 
193,846 | 11,433,804 | 5,813,887 | 1,036,130 767,599 || 19,245,266 


' Used in farm butter only. 
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21._Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1959-61 


Value of Milk Value of 
Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used 
: Value of 
Province and Year Total Milk 
Production 
On In Fluid Farm-Home} Fed on 
Farms! Factories Sales Consumed Farms? 
$'000 $’000 $7000 $'000 $7000 $7000 
PleWiOUNGIANG . seas. sac sancseeniss os 
Prince Edward Island........- 1959 74 4,138 1,054 615 866 6,747 
1960° 60 3,769 1,068 613 807 6,317 
1961 58 3,976 1,065 649 877 6,625 
Wave Scotiaiads 66. vases os se 1959 385 3,509 8,963 1,408 976 15,241 
19607 333 3,080 9,258 1,425 915 15,011 
1961 313 3,276 9,406 1,276 872 15, 143 
New Brunswick............+6- 1959 505 4, 862 7,084 1,213 1,367 15,031 
1960' 515 4,533 7, 262 1,185 1,429 14,924 
1961 534 4,696 7,307 1,152 1,383 15,142 
Quechee: Ge edi ov eves ievev esate 1959 747 99,479 70,721 8,540 15,652 195,139 
1960° 639 99,128 72,526 8,871 17,071 198, 235 
1961 538 105,678 73, 830 8,611 18,660 207,317 
ONLETIO. -, c. > ceaweew saan aaweniy 1959 47 93,149 91,859 6, 886 12,423 204,795 
19607 406 89,592 95,434 6,550 12,663 204,645 
1961 276 92,614 95,727 6,067 12,569 207, 253 
EAU oes ste TE 5 gees Sots 1959 903 14,169 12,205 2,597 3,581 33, 455 
1960° 787 13,963 12, 682 2,472 3,551 33,455 
1961 671 14, 281 13,140 2,211 3,615 33,918 
Saskatchewan... ....000cnes 1959 1,628 16,238 13,577 4,561 3,952 39,956 
1960* 1,479 15,817 14,146 4,681 4,281 40, 404 
1961 1,338 15,918 14,504 4,482 4,469 40,711 
Ri aeith 3. bcs de eiclels s 2 «> op ees 1959 1,469 21,976 15,575 3,727 4,139 46, 886 
1960° 1,350 23,791 15,781 3,836 4,337 49,095 
1961 1,120 25,588 16,005 3,857 5,227 51,797 
British Columbia...........-.+ 1959 238 8,932 26,326 999 991 37,486 
1960° 241 8,734 26, 834 1,021 1,090 37,920 
1961 205 9,925 26, 654 973 1,170 38,927 
Metals: 2. i. deca ees 1959 6,427 266, 452 247,364 30,546 43,947 594, 736 
1960° 5,810 262,407 254,991 30,654 46,144 600, 006 
1961 5,053 275,952 257,708 29,278 48,842 616,833 
1 Used in farm butter only. 2 Includes values of skim milk and buttermilk retained on farms. 


Butter production in 1961 stood at 363,751,000 Ib., almost 31,000,000 lb. more than in 
the previous year. The 1961 total included 351,598,000 lb. of creamery butter, 8,284,000, 
Ib. of dairy or farm-made butter and 3,869,000 Ib. of whey butter. The annual per capita 
consumption of creamery butter continued its downward trend from 16.27 lb. in 1960 to 
15.77 Ib. in 1961. Stocks on hand at the end of the year amounted to 126,786,000 Ib., the 
largest carryover on record. Combined with the butter equivalent of butter oil stocks, 
the carryover was 197,172,000 Ib. 


Factory cheese production in 1961 was estimated at 130,370,000 lb., 6.2 p.c. higher thar 
in 1960. Peak cheese production occurred in 1942 when the output was 207,431,000 Ib. anc 
peak exports in 1945 when they amounted to 135,409,000 Ib. Exports of cheese, mostly 
cheddar, in 1961 amounted to 19,508,000 lb. and in 1960 to 18,780,000 lb. 
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BUTTER STOCKS, PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 1952-61 


(IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BEING OF SLIGHT IMPORTANCE, ARE NOT TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT IN THIS CHART ) 


CONSUMPTION 


MB}? 


PRODUCTION 


N 


WMWMWWiW ph I 


Uy) STOCKS ON HAND 


Yj 
Y 
j 
Y 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 196 


22.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1959-61 


a — eee 


Butter Cheese 
Se eee is o 8 ee ier le EE 
Province and Year 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 
a a a is es is as [ees 
’000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 000 Ib. 
NAR DI ee eye cans ee eosin seen eres of or et ae 
Prince Edward Island.............cecceeee. 1959 5, 859 116 19 5,994 1,190 
1960° 5, 237 95 18 5,350 1,028 
1961 5, 808 92 16 5,916 876 
US ea pte ne pe 1959 4,490 642 _ mi By) — 
1960° 3,613 555 — 4,168 — 
1961 3,926 521 — 4,447 _— 
PASTS WICKS si... 5. sisars vcanec se eves. 1959 7,831 802 _— 8,633 767 
1960 7,238 818 _ 8,056 5 
1961 7,571 847 _ 8, 418 526 
AAA Oh i 1959 127,127 1,185 273 128,585 37,597 
19606 123,731 1,014 291 125,036 42 144 
1961 138,789 854 985 140, 628 50, 296 
nt 1959 87,381 758 2,425 90, 564 76,376 
1960+ 85, 396 644 2,649 88, 689 75,018 
1961 95,036 431 2,861 98,328 74,839 
A ee 1959 25, 630 1,457 —_ 27,087 385 
1960° 24,778 1,270 _ 26,048 723 
1961 25,278 1,083 — 26,361 759 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 424. 
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22. Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1959-61—concluded 


Butter 


Province and Year 


Creamery Dairy Whey 


7000 Ib. "000 lb. *000 lb. 7000 Ib. *000 Ib. 


Saskatchewan... << ccisiess snesicicnsiceccissivers 1959 28,671 2,713 -- 31,384 190 
1960" 28,012 2,465 — 30,477 292 
1961 28,393 2,230 — 30, 623 29 
TA artes 'ss.0's oyeeranevare.aretateteie)<tn'aa meine a: e-ceretesys 1959 34,322 2,448 5 36,775 1,577 
1960" 37,338 2,250 7 39,595 1,808 
1961 40,917 1,866 7 42,790 1,827 
British Columbia. « cctiweresscesitee.sciisate es 1959 4,267 411 _ 4,678 705 
1960* 5,060 416 _ 5,476 1,007 
1961 5,880 360 _ 6,240 1,218 
MotalS2n. aches shinee asics 1959 325,578 10,532 2,722 338, 832 119,1202 
1960"; 320,403 9,527 2,965 332,895 122,745 
1961 351,598 8,284 3,869 363,751 130,370 
1 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk and cream. 2 Amounts 


for ‘‘other cheese’’ are included in Quebec and Ontario figures but, as fewer than three firms reported in the other 
provinces, data cannot be included except in the Canada total. 


The output of concentrated whole milk, normally only slightly in excess of domestic 
requirements, was 13.0 p.c. above those requirements in 1961. Exports and per capita 
consumption decreased 23.8 p.c. and 5.0 p.c., respectively, from 1960. Skim milk powder 
production at 213,029,000 Ib. was 41,060,000 lb. above production in 1960 and 27,404,000 
lb. above the previous peak reached in 1958. Exports advanced from 47,992,000 lb. in 
1960 to about 53,050,000 lb. in 1961 and domestic disappearance reached a record high of 
152,826,000 lb., 24.5 p.c. above the previous year. 


23.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1957-61 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Product 1957 1958 1959 1960' 1961 
’000 Ib. ”000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products............ 380,107 361,884 362,984 404,325 393,805 
Condense dims at errerinsine ass se «30 stolare atentteiete 14,7380 14,194 14,553 14, 420 14,814 
Evaporated ra std beat ACCT ioe oh mor oe 316, 824 305, 267 302,697 316, 950 321,994 
Whole milk powder... ......:-..sssssrseeeeeee 23/088 19/713 20; 872 45,829 25,622 
Partly skimmed evaporated milk.............. 21,888 21,119 21,163 20,178 22,474 
Other whole milk products!...............0000 3,577 1,591 3,699 6,948 8,901 
Concentrated Milk By-products............... 159,951 224,433 220,260 209,898 268,537 
Condensed (Jakaya ls aniseed Botta onc hSebgoos 3,476 3,444 3,814 2,602 1,999 
Evaporated. Sktma Milles 6s... 5a ecco cielcicias esis 9,184 10,028 7,662 2,769 6,129 
Skim milk powder. ae hs eleva inns ala a's aleicleeaketeatteters 120,710 185, 625 176, 437 171,969 213,029 
Rowaderedibuttermilicss sso: sas. st ceeeantone es 8,100 8,028 7,740 8,179 9, 833 
Whey DOWACL raya omias nis Bis latlomcstinve cate cioe 13, 037 12,820 16,599 11,037 19,121 
Casein. ano SHEAR BApEEnG tonmiarovedes SpouSnor one 4,896 3,430 4,924 8,000 13,926 
Other milk by-products?............0ceceeceees 548 1,058 3,084 5,342 4,500 
POC ANS ere ctetersiaiseths ctegale grins eevee eee eons 540,058 586,317 583, 244 614,223 662,342 


1 Includes malted milk, cream powder, formula milks, whole milk powder of less than 26 p.c. fat, evaporated 
milk of 2 p.c. fat, multi-milk and sterilized cream manufactured by fewer than three firms, 3 Includes sugar 


of milk (lactose), condensed buttermilk, multi-skim milk and special formula skim milk products manufactured 
by fewer than three firms. 
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24.—Production of Ice Cream Mix, by Province, 1958-61 


Province 19581 1959! 1960 1961 Province 1958! 19591 1960 1961 

7000 gal.|’000 gal.!’000 gal.|’000 gal. 000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal.}’000 gal. 

Newfoundland....... Be 2. Ae fs Manitoba........... 876 944 | 1,063] ~ 1,156 

Po island:. « 4)... 97 115 126 124 || Saskatchewan...... 1,060 | 1,104] 1,139 1,185 

Nova Scotia........-. 730 816 876 883 || Alberta............ 1,637 | 1,669} 1,862 2,016 

New Brunswick..... 437 501 540 548 || British Columbia...| 2,118} 2,138 | 2,175 2,361 

Oueeoi. ts satis. « 4,518 | 5,064] 5,022] 5,266 

ONEATION e scshive a> 6,809 | 7,658} 7,677 | 7,878 Totals.......... 18,282 | 20,009 | 20,480 | 21,417 


1 Previous to 1960, ice cream mix data were doubled and published as ice cream. 


The estimated consumption of fluid milk and cream, on a milk basis, amounted to 
5,310,091,000 pt. in 1961, which amount was 20,231,000 pt. higher than the 1960 consump- 
tion. The daily average consumption per capita was 0.82 pt. compared to 0.83 pt. in 1960. 
The estimated consumption of milk and cream is given by province in Table 25 and the 
domestic disappearance of all dairy products in Table 26. 


25.—Estimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk), by Province, 1959-61 


ee — 


Daily Daily 
Estimated per Estimated per 
Province and Year Con- Capita Province and Year Con- Capita 
sumption Con- sumption Con- 
sumption sumption 
7000 pt. pt. *000 pt pt 

Newfoundland. ..< 0... < 0 siasie brs ned as Mamti tole veierersrametertlcntecet 1959 320,154 0.99 

1960 323,755 0.98 

Prince Edward Island....1959 38,225 1.03 1961 315,061 0.94 
1960 38, 674 1.03 

1961 39, 440 1.03 Saskatchewan....... +o 1959 387,149 nlealy | 

1960 400 , 023 1.20 

Nova Scotia..........6+. 1959 182, 236 0.70 1961 398, 485 1.18 
1960 187,391 0.71 

1961 185, 702 0.69 WA bertarnvcwsacim sis sa eer 1959 389, 297 0.86 

1960 396, 7455 0.84 

New Brunswick.......... 1959 153, 458 0.71 1961 398, 687 0.82 
1960 153, 442 0.70 

1961 155,546 0.71 British Columbia....... 1959 382, 836 0.67 

1960 393, 636 0.67 

(Quietness conate 240 1959 1,514,399 0.83 1961 396, 286 0.67 


1960 1,557, 857" 0.83 
1961 1,577,542 0.82 
TMOtals, co.< ntsc. ovine s 1959 5,183, 002 0.84 


ONtAPIO. se ence ye se eee a 1959 1,815, 248 0.84 
1960 1/838, 3377 0.83" 1960 5,289,860" 6.83 
1961 1, 843, 342 0.81 1961 5,310,091 0.82 


Se 


26.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1959-61 


1959 19607 1961 
Product 

Per Per Per 
Total Capital Total Capita! Total Capita! 

*000 Ib. Ib. ”000 Ib. Ib. 000 Ib. lb. 
MEK: ard | Cream wz, sox serait» de sisis 9 ain 6,686,073 393.46 | 6,823,921 393.20 | 6,850,017 385.27 
PUTING oa sso nt alert or svcr opine stsge eesetetee ae ae 5, 654, 739 332.77 | 5,762,614 332.05 | 5,784,201 325.32 
Gress MU Sasa aie. eierelel terete netsh 1,031,334 60.69 | 1,061,307 61.15 | 1,065,816 59.95 
Crea nieas productss ena tecteue ssaebieoa br ors 203, 691 11.99 208, 425 12.01 210,390 11.83 
EB UEG LOR Ss ori vco.cins 5516 ois: ois tee ole o Sacks teatatalo es 316, 210 18.13 302,395 16.98 299,694 16.43 
CrEaTIOLy fe aoc uti ee thiacw ats dente s 303 , 059 17.38 289 , 889 16.27 287, 688 15.77 
JOS neat AR EHD DOREY dg othe > Sasa 10,532 0.60 9,527 0.54 8, 284 0.46 
WOM ae oe = Seatac faites. as opebtantald aetaials 2,619 0.15 2,979 0.17 3,722 0.20 


1 Includes Newfoundland for all manufactured dairy products. 
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26.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1959-61—concluded 


1959 1960° 1961 
Product Per Per Per 
Total Capita! Total Capita! Total Capita! 
*000 Ib. Ib. ’000 lb. Ib. ’000 Ib. lb. 
Cheese cass erisiid re roe eee eae 122,000 7.00 128,523 7.21 134,214 7.36 
GReddarvgee e se tere reno uracestetie rte 47,395 2.72 50,597 2.84 50,754 2.78 
IPLOCERS: Fae vide os ter ka cies cette iaje atsiaealt 52,016 2.98 55,176 3.10 57,493 3.16 
(Oe s P eM ROCeRORISORrE EIGER REGCRIOR DIIGO 22,589 1.30 22,750 1:27 25, 967 1,42 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products?.... 343, 697 19.71 359, 548 20.18 349,809 19.18 
IBIWAPOL Abe nck oon cere soars creatine omer 300, 851 17.25 314, 735 17.67 300, 732 16.49 
@ondensed ae Mi. satentach eis teeta teen 14,487 0.83 14, 253 0.80 14,732 0.81 
POW GELOG: cccteocte o cebe ie aclealne vee ari cece 3,879 0.22 4,899 0.28 3,190 0.17 
Concentrated Milk By-products?....... 163,663 9.38 159, 289 8.94 203,147 11.14 
SV ADOTALOCo 2 5to ca iptnuse cic genes sini eee 7,658 0.44 2,767 0.16 6,138 0.34 
Condensed fest it doe. a Pee ne eae 3,789 0.22 2,562 0.14 2,086 Ort 
Powdered sinceten eur eae acer eneree 121,302 6.95 122,749 6.89 152, 826 8.38 
All Dairy Products in Terms of Milk— 
Bitter Sa Be A alee ees 7,338,030 420.71 | 7,006,335 393.30 | 6,925,745 379.74 
Cheeses cctnesccchaeseen tare eee 1,174,112 67.32 | 1,251,317 70.24 | 1,311,165 71.89 
Concentrateds 1) 2.0 eae eer os 790,328 45.31 835,137 46.88 798,474 43.78 
Grand: Totalsts4c.. sacs 16,668,832 965.80 | 16,613,030 942.71 | 16,613,579 920.61 
1 Includes Newfoundland for all manufactured dairy products. 2 Includes, in addition to the items listed, 
malted milk, cream powder, partly skimmed evaporated milk, whole milk powder of less than 26 p.c. fat, formula 
milks, evaporated milk of 2 p.c. fat, and multi-milk. 3 Includes milk by-products items not listed, i.e.; 


condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of milk, casein, powdered whey, special formula skim milk 
products and multi-skim milk. Since the quantities used for human consumption and livestock feeding cannot be 
separated, per capita figures include both. 4 Includes ice cream mix in terms of milk. 


Subsection 6.—Fruits and Vegetables 


Fruits.—Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively to 
rather limited areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis Valley 
and New Brunswick production in the St. John River Valley and Westmorland County. 
The fruit growing districts of Quebec are the Montreal area, the North Shore area, the 
Eastern Townships and the Quebec City district. Ontario fruit is grown in all the counties 
adjacent to the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, the 
Niagara district being the most productive. In British Columbia the four well-defined 
fruit areas are the Okanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes 
district and Vancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not generally suitable 
for commercial tree-fruit culture. In most producing areas, particularly in the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara Peninsula of Ontario and the Okanagan Valley of 
British Columbia, fruit growing is either the principal or one of the most important forms 
of agriculture and is of paramount importance to the economy of those areas. Apples 
and small fruits are produced commercially in the provinces named but tender tree fruits 
and commercial vineyards are limited largely to Ontario and British Columbia. 


Strawberries are grown commercially in all provinces for which tree-fruit statistics 
are prepared, as well as in Prince Edward Island. However, this crop is produced over a 
somewhat wider area than are tree fruits. In Nova Scotia, for example, considerable 
quantities of strawberries are grown in Colchester County and farther north, as well as 
in the apple producing areas of the Annapolis Valley. In British Columbia most of the 
strawberries are grown in the Fraser Valley rather than in the predominantly tree-fruit 
producing area of the Okanagan Valley. 


Raspberries are grown commercially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec but 
the bulk of the crop is produced in Ontario and British Columbia. The Fraser Valley of 
British Columbia is the most important producing area. 
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Wild blueberries are harvested on a commercial scale in Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec. This crop is indigenous to certain 
lands in these areas. Individuals who harvest the wild berries may undertake to burn 
the land from time to time for weed control and to effect pruning, dusting is often carried 
out to control insects, and bees are sometimes introduced to achieve better pollination. 
A large percentage of the crop is frozen and exported. Some blueberries are picked for 
sale in other provinces but no statistics of this trade are available. There is also some 
production of cultivated blueberries, particularly in British Columbia. 


A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the specialized 
production areas to all parts of the country and a large proportion of the deciduous fruit 
consumed in Canada is grown domestically. Considerable quantities of apples, straw- 
berries and blueberries are exported. 


Canning and processing industries have developed in the fruit growing districts and, 
although the importance of the processing market varies with different fruits, it provides 
a valuable outlet for substantial proportions of most Canadian-grown fruit crops. 


Tables 27 and 28 show the estimated commercial production of fruit, by kind and by 
province, for the years 1958-60. Although details of production for 1961 were not available 
at the time of the preparation of this material, estimates placed the apple crop at 16,200,000 
bu., 9 p.c. above the 1960 output, and growers picked an estimated 3,100,000 bu. of peaches, 
the largest crop ever produced. Plums and prunes, cherries and loganberries were also 
harvested in greater quantities. 


27,—_Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1958-60 


Average Average 
Kind of F: FE pe Kind of F. F; Pelee 
ind of Fruit . . arm rice ind of Fruit ‘ : ‘arm rice 
and Year Quantity) Weight Value | per pee and Year Quantity| Weight Value | per vat 
fo) fo) 
Quantity! Quantity! 
000 bu. | 7000 1b. | $7000 $ 000 bu. | ’000 Ib. | $7000 $ 
Cherries (sour)— 
Apples— 
HOSE FAs 17,008 | 765,270 | 14,729] 0.87 | jgag-cccco SMe. eee | Oo aas 
1959°.... gees 15,517 | 698,265 | 17,294 ett iO6Qa A. tntons 954 | 12°700| 1,326 522 
1960 ee otk 14,914 | 671,130 | 28,147 MAST iy hha elt ie” miele ap 2 5 2 
Pears— Straw berries— 000 at 
LOB 8 Farce scot 1,521 | 76,050 | 2,986 1.96 TOSS escent 23,926 | 31,600 | 5,264 0, 22 
1959 Ree. 1,276 63, 800 2,355 1.85 1059 Mee Ceasers 21,405 28,308 4,711 0.22 
TOGO ee castecnrbees 1,528 76, 400 3,209 2.10 TOGO reacts tersme xs 26,114 33, 880 5,734 0.22 
pias aay | Raspberries— 
HOSA lest! Gag) | ataotapot| G104:| 184.9 2 10pm ne Fe eee 2 Oe hoo cece 
1959 cin ciesbre 620 31,000 1,020 1.65 OG eee 11/899 16.760 3196 0.26 
CC ee ae 467 | 23,350 970 2508s ll ins eeaeat caw cae J 9 , ' 
Peaches— Loganberries— 000 Ib 
LOD B cxcre-crsisisjebrets 3,043 | 152,150 | 5,761 1.89 AGH Ste re ces 893 893 134 0.15 
DOO GR csstarheare 2,645 | 132,250 5,444 2.06 195 Qieciiwaptenss Ty 1,217 184 0.15 
Us ae ae 2,362 | 118,100 | 6,187 2.60 TG 6D eteraretertts sts 1,095 1,095 163 0.15 
Apricots— 
Grapes— 
ington ty tl FTL, GRC ME ANG [pervert al Cbs e noasegas 106,222 | 106,222 | 4,867 | 0.05 
108000... 305 15,270 674 2.21 POGOe oRisssie'sts 84,378 84,378 4,034 0.05 
Io URseia aeons 113,167 | 113,167 4,899 0.04 
Cherries 
(sweet )— Blueberries— 
ADD SE bree sie ote -o 297 | 14,850) 1,799 6.06 TODS Sheet dota 16,283 | 16,288] 2,365 0.15 
VO SOS sco ie aleve micrs 246 12,300 1,708 6.94 L959) ctatiuse 23,008 23 , 008 2,710 0.12 
MOGD cess tute assed 201 | 10,050 | 1,893 9.41 TOBOSe etc ea 19,604 | 19,604} 2,383 0.12 


se tt tt eg kl ce el tl a a Rit a PL A a a a ES Se 


1 Price to growers (to pickers in the case of blueberries) for unpacked fruit. 
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28.—Quantity and Value of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Province, 1958-60 


Quantity Value! 
Province 

1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 

*000 lb. ’000 Ib. 7000 lb. $7000 $7000 $7000 
IN Geos OuUNC lsn CL eten eters iereicrererrers sis st erals 1,644 1,500 2,813 115 105 197 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1,868 1,412 2,293 303 221 394 
Nova Stotlidern rer iarcmean seep aresc® 72,565 110, 455 111,192 1,816 2,404 2,913 
INGW-BTEnSWIGkh Dice s veestesn eset 19,575 26, 812 23, 492 1,026 1,124 1,370 
QUEDOG. swecccnisiat visit cies cea eda noses 217,310 198, 986 156, 374 6,475 6,924 6,930 
CN EATIO aay aah oo datan ereteiptr arrears 0 eee 553,994 483 , 976 457, 992 21,111 19,189 24,016 
British Columbians <cseraria-i<e sissies 380, 046 288, 442 357, 494 13, 288 13,553 17, 203 
"TOURISTS Stok ee neat e 1,247,002 | 1,111,583 | 1,111,650 44,134 43,520 53,023 


! Farm value (to pickers in the case of blueberries) for unpacked{fruit. 


Vegetables.—Estimates of acreage and production of commercial vegetables in 
Canada are prepared for all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and 
Saskatchewan. The Province of Ontario is the largest producer, followed by Quebec 
and British Columbia. A wide variety of crops is grown in these three provinces and 
a somewhat smaller range in the Maritimes and in the Prairie Provinces. 

Canning, freezing and processing of vegetables are carried on in the important pro- 
ducing areas. The estimates in the following tables cover output of commercial growers 
only and do not include any acreages or production of vegetables grown for home use 
on farms or elsewhere. 


29.—Estimated Commercial Acreage of Vegetables, by Province, 1959-61 


Province 1959 1960 1961 

acres acres acres 
Nova Scotiat:» Ses dda. detach mime reoun leanne etree a eens 5, 430 3,210 3,620 
New: Brauswickthiecuses avedes nce eaanaieeglain We Ree eee 1,420 5,500 5,060 
QUCD EG rote paielaace se lauslenleae tone naires vet 2. SRE ee nee 66, 410 69, 560 74,360 
ORUATIOS | Swett Sisidisenade’s «Ae tat oles nobenieaen at ee eee ees Saae 99, 160 101,910 99,490 
Manitoba? tier <ciiutian atria das dsb ou acan . Geaterdsee ee eae ae 3, 870 3,670 3,700 
Allbertat’, Ptr ips sea aeos an tidtauieecs. <ckees eee ee, ee 13, 840 15,090 13,870 
Burtish Columbia’. souicasys tsk ceases semnc con ea eee 15,300 15, 860 17,070 
DORIS Soha siay see aten oceanic scat ene ae ee ee 205,430 214,800 217,170 


a ee Se ee ae 


1 Acreages of peas in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick are included with Nova Scotia in 1959; in 1960 
and 1961, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia acreages of peas are included with New Brunswick. ? Acreages 
of beans, corn and peas in Manitoba are included with Alberta. 
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30.—Estimated Commercial Acreage and Production of Vegetables 1958-60, 
with Average for 1955-59 
Av. 1955-59 1958 1959 1960 
Vegetable 
Area, Production Area, Production Area Production Area Production 
acres "000 lb. acres 7000 Ib. acres 000 lb acres 000 lb 
Asparagus......... 3,800 7,499 3,820 7,612 3,930 7,565 4,010 7,178 
eans!. 10,750 43,129 12,620 54,066 11,170 36, 760 11,670 43, 279 
Beets. . 3,630 52,495 3,330 46,816 3,610 58,061 3,580 58, 967 
Cabbage 6,910 121,968 7,130 160, 894 7,450 120, 163 7,990 146, 765 
Carrots 10,370 196, 153 11, 870 244,718 12,510 245,315 13, 255 324,679 
Cauliflower....... 2,500 25,141 2,580 28,758 2,830 25, 265 2,840 30, 265 
Celery scout 2,010 46,971 1,490 45,279 1,380 42,964 1,220 38, 962 
COLrme eens ais. 5305% 48,320 282,305 51,420 317,922 54,070 311,084 55,720 330, 622 
Lettuce........... 4,400 59,819 6,040 80, 328 6,110 57,364 7,690 84,031 
Onions! Pec ees & 6,300 117,146 6,380 113,571 7,470 142,785 8,170 180, 557 
POASt AO is sc seis 49,340 109,065 38,050 90, 920 40 , 230 89 , 673 45,670 100,781 
Spingehan. ask - 1,130 12,620 1,040 10, 850 1,230 14,970 1,410 13,328 
Tomatoes......... 47,900 695 , 087 51,570 812,766 42,840 730, 454 40, 180 869,981 


1 Estimates apply only to that portion of the crop grown for processing in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Alberta in 1958; in Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta in 1959 and 1960. 2 Estimates apply only to that portion 
of the crop grown for processing in all provinces for which estimates are made except British Columbia. 


Subsection 7.—Other Principal Farm Products 


Tobacco.—The chief tobacco growing area of Canada is located in southern Ontario 
in the counties adjacent to Lake Erie; most of the cigarette tobacco comes from this 
district. In Ontario as a whole, 123,831 acres of flue-cured or Bright Virginia type tobacco 
were harvested in 1960. This is the most important type grown in Canada although 
dark air-cured and fire-cured tobacco as well as cigar tobacco are grown on a limited 
scale. The only other important production comes from Quebec. In 1960, 5,218 acres 
of flue-cured tobacco, 5,100 acres of cigar tobacco and 1,280 acres of pipe tobacco were 
harvested in that province. Recently, small acreages have been successfully grown in 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Manitoba. 


A study of Department of National Revenue reports on tax-paid withdrawals of 
tobacco products reveals changes in the smoking habits of Canadians during the past 
three decades. In 1922, the first year for which comparable figures are available, Canadian 
annual per capita consumption of cigarettes was 229; by 1959 the annual per capita con- 
sumption (calculated on the basis of total population) had increased to 1,939. The figure 
for 1960 declined slightly to 1,925. 


31.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Province, 1956-60 


Quebec Ontario British Columbia 
Year Har- Har- Har- 
Pro- Pro- Pro- 
reste? Suction Value Hier Algtion Value ¥osted duction Value 
acres 7000 Ib. $ acres ’000 Ib. $ acres 7000 Ib. $ 
11,291 10, 252 3,018,000 116,356 151,589 | 69,001,000 75 99 40,000 
9,786 8,333 2,854,000 126,961 156,488 | 75,716,000 40 44 19,000 
9,517 8,901 3,255,000 124, 557 188,364 | 86,333,000 40 27 10,000 
10,275 11,736 4,722,000 117,801 158,120 | 85,660,000 40 33 14,000 
11,598 13,914 5,399,000 124,321 200,201 | 109,272,000 _ = — 


Dee eee ee nnn 
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32.— Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Type, 1956-60 
Average Average 
Type of Tobacco Harvested Yield Total Farm Gross 
and Year Area per Production Price Farm Value 
Acre per lb. 
acres lb. lb. cts. $ 

EOULOG sis:ch.s oe cles esta ate ratatsiatte ate Be 1956 117,614 1,265 148, 743,000 46.1 68,578,000 
+ ohana a 1957 | 126,353 1201 |  151/743/000 49.2 74,699,000 
1958 122,914 1,475 181,290,000 46.5 84,380,000 
1959 116,773 1,305 152,385,000 55.4 84,410,000 
1960 129,092 1,592 205, 514,000 54.6 112,118,000 
Burlay: «aasntitaeives ne doereee nis coats 1956 4,496 1,563 7,028,000 31.4 2,210,000 
1957 6,000 1,353 8,116,000 32.7 2,658,000 
1958 7,299 1,642 11,984,000 34.8 4,168,000 
1959 6,192 1,748 10, 822,000 36.3 3,931,000 
1960 10 1,200 12,000 41.7 5,000 
Cigertleak, vance ees sanmenarie tees sae 1956 3,235 1,174 3,797,000 19.9 756,000 
1957 3,300 1,181 3,897,000 24.0 935,000 
1958 3,085 1,009 3,122,000 24.5 765,000 
1959 4,000 1,306 5,223,000 29.9 1,565,000 
1960 5,100 1,303 6, 647,000 28.2 1,871,000 
Totals. fsi.. Cenieusanseimecsene 1956 127,722 1,274 161,940,000 44.5 72,059,000 
1957 136, 787 1,205 164,865,000 47.7 78,589, 000 
1958 134,126 1,471 197,302,000 45.4 89, 603,000 
1959 128,133 1,326 169, 904, 000 53.2 90, 403,000 
1960 135,962 1,575 214,167,000 53.6 114, 699,000 


1 Includes other types not specified. 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown commercially in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and beet sugar factories are located in these provinces. 
In Quebec, commercial production is centred in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern Town- 
ships; in Ontario, production is confined largely to the southwestern section of the province. 
Alberta produces the largest crop and in that province sugar beets are grown under 


irrigation. 


33.—Acreage, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets and Quantity and Value of Refined 


Beetroot Sugar Produced 1955-61, with Average for 1950-54 


Year 


Sugar Beets 


me | ze | Tat |e 

acres tons tons $ 

91,881 10.90 1,001,677 14.46 | 14,480,000 
81,908 11.98 981,014 13.42 | 13,170,000 
78,786 11.33 892, 872 17.33 | 15,470,000 
83,743 12.58 | 1,053,564 13.24 | 13,948,000 
97,845 13.54 | 1,824,759 14.47 | 19,175,000 
90, 453 13.70 | 1,239,518 12.78"| 15,842,000" 
86,060 12.77 | 1,098,673 14.36 | 15,778,000 
84,949 13.02 | 1,105,707 


Refined Beetroot Sugar 


Quantity 


Ib. 
270, 523,587 
274,516,924 
246, 621,644 
261, 683, 900 
339, 878,748 
271,317,300 
308, 329, 590 


Value is 

$ cts. 
25,639,968 | 9.48 
23,348,325 | 8.51 
21,505,407 | 8.72 
26,341,596 | 10.06 
30,928,966 | 9.10 
20,348,798 | 7.50 
21,911,184 | 7.11 
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Eggs.—The net production of eggs in 1961 amounted to 446,533,000 doz., 4,517,000 
doz. fewer than in 1960; an increase in the rate of lay in the later year was more than offset 
by a decline in the number of layers. The average farm value of eggs to producers was 
35.5 cents in 1961 compared with 34.2 cents in 1960. According to the federal Department 
of Agriculture, the Canadian hatchery industry in 1961 broke all previous production 
records. Although only 3.7 p.c. more chicks from egg production stocks were hatched 
than in the previous year, the production of broiler-type chicks rose by 31.2 p.c. The 
number of broiler-type turkey poults hatched was 40.2 p.c. above 1960 and the hatch of 
turkeys for mature weights was 35.2 p.c. higher. 


34.—Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs, by Province, 1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 

Average Total Average Total 

Province Average | Produc- Net Value | Average | Produc- Net Value 

Number | tion per Eggs (Sold Number | tion per Eggs (Sold 

of Layers 100 Laid! and of Layers 100 Laid?! and 

Layers Used Layers Used) 

000 No. 000 doz. $’000 000 No. 000 doz. $000 
Prince Edward Island..... 403 18,010 6,086 1,847 362 17,109 5,147 1,679 
INovarscotians tc). s<dsane: 1, 266 20,494 21,439 8,534 1,276 19,923 21,031 8,909 
New Brunswick........... 532 18,563 8,130 3,584 527 18,598 8,094 3,579 
Que. Freya eis ero vsrefotererere 3,699 19,222 58,641 23,108 3,808 19,695 61,919 24, 862 
Ontanioes navosconkiecese 11, 406 20,567 | 193,762 68,920 11,106 20,822 | 191,173 69, 685 
IM ami BO Da ceieyrcrstatesorercdstevstars 2,585 18,591 39, 857 10, 404 2,486 18,394 37, 876 10,592 
Saskatchewan............. 2,762 17,242 39, 248 10,297 2,454 17,351 35,094 9,515 
PR Ortalas sb sapese. pre adele: 3,079 17,920 45, 456 13, 806 3,055 18, 408 46,329 14,900 
British Columbia......... 2,270 20,479 38, 481 13,691 2,384 20,656 39, 870 14,720 
MOtals cess. deena 28, 002 19,516 | 451,050 | 154,191 27,408 19,723 | 446,533 158,441 


1 Total laid less loss. 


Wool.—Canada’s wool requirements are met largely by imports which amounted to 
49,502,000 lb. (greasy basis) in 1960 and 51,492,000 Ib. in 1959. Exports amounted to 
3,678,000 Ib. in 1960 and 5,002,000 lb. in 1959. The apparent domestic consumption of 
wool shown in Table 35 is determined on the basis of production, exports and imports 
but does not take into consideration changes in stocks for which the data are not available. 
Differences in wool utilization from year to year are therefore probably less marked than 
is indicated by these figures. 


35.—Production and Apparent Consumption of Wool, 1955-60 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 

Shorn Wool— 

Wreldiner fleeces: aeaenyeis« seisicsins se. cia6 lb. 7.3 7.3 7.2 7.4 7.6 thet 

Motel wield Shorey L hed elaie lite a. 01ers alors 000 lb. 6, 253 6,165 6,050 6,345 6, 800 6,891 

IR TICETPOLIDOUNG. «abe «csc. daieegs ssayareiasemisit S cts. 35.3 37.8 41.4 48,11 44, 4ir 46.0! 

Total value of shorn wool.............. $7000 2,208 2,328 2,507 3,053 3,016" 3,168 
SOLS SDILULG Gah OO) z chars Sian aloieis. a 9d sanasinteun 7000 lb.} 1,595 1,707 1,825 1,279 1, 487 1,387 
Total wool production..........20622cceens ss 7,848 7,872 7,875 7,624 8, 287 8,278 
Apparent consumption...........sseeeeee <i 58,355 61,517 51,289 45,831 54,777 54,102 


1 Includes Agricultural Stabilization Act payments of 28 cents per Ib. in 1958, 21 cents per Ib. in 1959, and 23 cents 
per lb. in 1960 on qualifying graded wool. 
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Honey.—Honey is produced commercially in all provinces of Canada except New- 
foundland, Ontario being the largest producer. There is a considerable movement of 
honey from the Prairie Provinces to other parts of Canada. 


Honey statistics have been compiled on an all-Canada basis since 1924 and show that 
the largest recorded crop was in 1948 when 45,145,000 lb. were produced. Production 
in 1960 was 32,224,000 Ib. and in 1961, 34,476,000 lb. The increased quantity in 1961 
was brought about by slightly higher yields per colony and a moderate increase in colony 
numbers. However, the number of active beekeepers, estimated at 11,660 in 1961, was 
considerably below the 1960 total of 12,570. Average production per colony in 1961 
stood at 102 lb. 

In order to facilitate storage, shipment and uniformity of quality, considerable 
quantities of Canadian honey are pasteurized. Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives are 
active in several provinces. Bees are kept in some of the fruit growing districts mainly 
for purposes of pollination. 


36.—Honey and Beeswax Production 1959-61, with Averages for 1950-54 and 1955-59 


Item Av. 1950-54 | Av. 1955-59 1959 1960 | 1961 
Honey— 
otal production «cases aes. etna es «oan see *000 lb. 29,345 28,145 31,527 32,224 35,030 
Average production per colony..............5 lb. 77 85 95 98 104 
Obl VALUC ts rerapre «cle tees aacle’s of ainel sa eicis cae $'000 4,585 4,929 5,451 5,179 5,351 
Average price per lb. to producers............ cts. 16 18 17 16 15 
B x— 
Production Mats ctals sie a @eine ne 0 0. ore aiate  ceaete "000 Ib. 430 412 517 479 520 
IV GING 5 5. bis sth: olate so. checorsinne stove vs Seleiateecis cee $’000 195 204 255 215 235 
Total Value, Honey and Beeswax........ $000 4,780 5,143 5,706 5,394 5,586 
Beekeeperdian. « svcss caaties oahu fier Oke No. 17,170 14,186 14,180 12,570 11,663 
Beeicolonied:7-a- cis seeweata ec renee enone te as 380, 500 328,340 || 330,700 | 327,340 336,910 


37.—Honey Production, by Province, 1959-61, with Averages for 1950-54 and 1955-59 


Province Av. 1950-54 | Av. 1955-59 1959 1960 1961 
"000 Ib. "000 lb. 000 Ib. 000 lb. ’000 Ib. 

Newroundlandy?..-nccte ees cet ekn ae ee s ah PA a “a 
Prince Bdwardileland , 28795 4002 cee ae ae ee 69 68 61 65 73 
NOVA SGOUIA.. .. . ctceeminedn sen ice ACUTE Ean 122 161 180 146 242 
New: Brunswioks<accn a etic ce aaaiee see rare 118 87 62 86 82 
Quebec oan: ak scarps mate in ae ee eae 3, 866 3,349 3,952 2,284 2,971 
CONDATION Sas prarcort veees ciset tore heirs acts ee a ee 11,952 8,281 11,125 9,232 8,806 
Manitoba... «40s» Meare soe peent ek seen ae 4,729 5,297 5,905 6,380 6,380 
Daskatohewanss cae om gran: ee oe ee ee 3,211 3, 664 3,838 4,515 3,930 
Alberta ee Ee BoOn at OAS AnAnBOn ORS OASS oo mR 4,149 5,693 5,095 7,576 9,912 
British’ Columbia 7 yty s+ sasctgeh con cuncneeee. ee 1,129 1,478 1,309 1,940 2,080 

TOUAIS fia. wretea neces coe eee 29,345 28,078 31,527 32, 224 34,476 


Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup.—Maple syrup is produced in the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The bulk of the crop comes from the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec, a district famous both in Canada and in the United States 
as the centre of the maple products industry. Virtually all of the maple products exported 
are sent to the United States with the larger proportion moving as sugar, although sub- 
stantial quantities of syrup are also shipped. Much of the syrup sold in Canada is marketed 
in one-gallon cans direct to the consumer from the producer but a considerable amount 
of both sugar and syrup is sold each year to processing firms. 


Table 38 shows maple sugar and syrup production for 1950-61. Estimated output 
of the 1961 maple crop, expressed as syrup, was 2,827,000 gal. 
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38.—Estimated Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Province, 1959-61, 
with Averages for 1950-54 and 1955-59 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
: Value, 
Province and Year Average Average Sugar 
Quantity Price Value Quantity Price Value and 
per lb. per gal. Syrup 
lb. cts. $ gal. $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
Vero OKO Fac ences ees siei0 12,000 53.0 6,000 5,000 4.04 19,000 26,000 
AVAPLOD0-O9 cc pcecee ess scicle 13,000 63.6 8,000 5,000 5.54 27,000 35,000 
TOROS raya testes ere OSs c.6 0.0" « 14,000 64.0 9,000 5,000 5.60 28,000 37,000 
VOC G eeae o cielete ale aia/s pre's oi8 14,000 64.0 9,000 3,000 5.53 17,000 26,000 
OG Ghd eect cravat cles rexalecesssenncay sels 14,000 63.0 9, 000 4,000 5.41 22,000 31,000 
New Brunswick— 
Av. 1950-54 72,000 48.0 34,000 10,000 4.35 45,000 79,000 
Av. 1955-59 69, 000 57.4 40,000 12,000 4.98 62,000 102,000 
ib Skea seeedeenearcne 47,000 60.0 28,000 8,000 5.15 41,000 69,000 
NOB OR re eeiteis csis mice taredanats 53,000 68.0 36,000 10,000 5.29 53,000 89,000 
THI SY AeA SE can coun comes 42,000 59.0 25,000 13,000 5.33 69,000 94,000 
Quebec— 
PAS ALO50 54 2, | ra tisete oleyere's 1,518,000 40.1 608 , 000 2,103,000 3.69 7,764,000 8,373,000 
PA Vem lL GOOD OS a cic srataretetetc (siete 583,000 45.2 263,000 2,225,000 3.66 8,144,000 8,407,000 
HOD Orleervae oe ctonanaialetoare are 418,000 40.0 167,000 2,106,000 3.91 8, 228,000 8,395,000 
TOGO recitals < stre's estates 325,000 47.0 153,000 2,413,000 3.86 9,320,000 9,473,000 
EGG Ler taintclatetetstotatctatalotelotorotaters 627,000 46.0 288,000 2,420,000 3.81 9, 220,000 9,508,000 
Ontario— 
PAV SAL OBOSO Sit Aasce tere a alee 25,000 46.0 12,000 346,000 4,20 1, 453,000 1,464,000 
PAN op LODDCOOs stats ssesrnaiee «ao 14,000 58.3 8,000 267,000 4.73 1,261,000 1,269,000 
RODD. cette cveeicisistiav sietsysiels 9,000 82.0 7,000 190,000 5.05 960,000 967,000 
IMGs aga web or coo aOR OS 13,000 63.0 8,000 250,000 §.21 1,302,000 1,310,000 
je cane coo soppaucUcS 24,000 71.0 17,000 319,000 5.04 1,608,000 1,625,000 
Totals— 
Ay. 1950-54............... 1, 627,000 40.6 660,000 | 2,464,000 3.77 9,282,000 9,942,000 
Vo 1955-09 525 cca ce sess 679, 000 47.1 320,000 | 2,509,000 3.78 9,494, 000 9,814,000 
gO Gd aeneame condos 488, 000 43.0 211,000 2,309,000 4.01 9,257,000 9,468, 000 
N9GOS. ioc oo tebe oes ates 405,000 50.0 206,000 | 2,676,000 4.00 10,692,000 10,898,000 
ih) 7 Ata saaipeeameomoooes 707,000 48.0 339, 000 2,756,000 4.00 |10,919,000 11,258,000 


Nursery Stock.—Statistics concerning the nursery industry in Canada for recent 
years are presented in Tables 39 and 40. All nurseries were asked to report quantities 
sold of stock propagated during these years; stock purchased from other nurseries in 
Canada was excluded to prevent duplication. A total of 336 nurseries reported ship- 
ments in 1960, provincially distributed as follows: Ontario 183, British Columbia 54, 
Quebec 43, Manitoba 23, the Maritime Provinces 13, Alberta 11, and Saskatchewan 9. 
Wholesale value of nursery stock shipments of fruit trees, etc., amounted to $463,300, and 
of ornamental species to $3,637,500 in 1960; no comparable figures are available for pre- 
vious years. 


39.—_Nursery Stock Shipments (Domestic), by Type, 1956-60 


Classification 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
No. No. No. No No 

Fruit Trees, etc.— 

IAT DIS SPECIES na” a c.ge oe = + welew o wie s wise 31s 263,786 309, 953 420, 588 436 , 845 300,729 

Tender tree-fruit species... ; 188, 885 300, 817 275, 542 314, 265 256,185 

Small fruit species........-. 5 3,113,033 4,613,054 4,419,675 4,446,224 5,370,022 

her SNeCies ee as oc ese espa sews so 491, 857 544,127 501, 285 371,547 219, 527 
Ornamental Species— 

POR USES sce oe ecole al cteisievebias 338, 185 595,000 460, 879 592,113 2,001,121 

Other ornamental shrubs and decid- 

MOUS ANECS | nieces oe . teed eo 2,454,521 4,185,953 3,548,277 4,113,190 4,908,373 
iverpreem trees: ss s.c.sscc cs ere8 = sss 545, 952 1,362, 406 1,329, 200 1,631,726 1,292,029 
Ornamental climbers............++++ 36,127 46,948 43,306 25,081 44,418 
BUDS ana bUDELS se erce rele ceneisis > ee 588,003 5,061,270 3, 788, 225 10,315,900 M 
Herbaceous perennials...........++++ 629,049 890, 595 785, 748 956, 483 * 
Hybrid teas on standards (roses).... sis ats Ae 6, 167 
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40.—Acreage of Nursery Stock, by Province, 1958-60 
Re (OOO 


1958 1959 1960 
Province 
Fruit Ornamental Fruit Ornamental Fruit Ornamental 
Species Species Species Species Species Species 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
OG. crate Mette sco tase 76 196 256 779 67 168 
nae aU ce eeeettie as daeere 486 2,094 264 2,072 480 2,530 
Prairie Provinces............. 80 271 76 459 104 529 
British Columbia............. 159 152 36 162 70 155 
DOtals (sci cee eoes ed 801 2,713 632 3,472 721 3,382 


1 Includes the Maritime Provinces for which insufficient information was reported. 


Greenhouse Operations.—Annual surveys have been made of greenhouse operations 
for 1955 and subsequent years. Data are reported by firms and individuals returning 
questionnaires, with the exception of that for cucumbers and tomatoes grown in Essex 
County of Ontario (the most important producing area), which is based on information 
obtained from the local co-operative marketing agency. Only greenhouses used for the 
production of items for sale are included in the survey. Of the total of 1,045 firms report- 
ing in 1960, 1,011 reported operating glass commercially. In that year, the industry 
employed 4,144 persons, 3,015 of them in Ontario. 


41.—Greenhouse Operations, by Province, 1960, with Totals for 1955-59 


Area Value of Sales (Wholesale) 
Province Firms Plants— 
Reporting oe a . is Rooted Tid 
Inder nder pen owers ° ota 
Glass | Cloth | Field |and Potted | Vesetables | Cuttings, | sores 
Plants Growing on 
No sq. ft sq. ft. acres $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland... 4 25,700 _ 0.3 32,020 
Prince Edward 71,869 800 7,955: 

Island... wether 4 30, 836 —s 3.3 48, 604 
Nova Scotia. ice 36 423, 266 _ vt) 393 , 022 126,551 27,725 547,298 
New Brunswick. 23 163, 664 7,400 11.8 290, 430 135 17,399 307, 964 
Quebec pa aete Sate 125 1,047,838 51,640 128.3 1,588, 893 47,088 251,986 1, 887, 967 
Ontario Fa seh ni ee 585 | 10,061,919 367,168 1,701.0 9, 253, 820 3,235,193 1,517, 458 14,006, 471 
Manitoba........ 25 170, 665 4,900 63.0 133 , 242 4,275 104, 627 242,144 
Saskatchewan... 12 146, 230 7,360 173 94,339 6, 405 54, 685 155, 429 
Beas ne 43 1,579,942 12,100 52.0 1,293,942 124, 359 221,526 1,639, 827 

ritis 

Columbia..... 188 2,022,006 3,150 260.1 2,182,050 470,478 298, 809 2,951,337 
Totals, 1960. aaa 1,045 15, 672,066 453,718 2,244.6 | 15,301,607 4,015, 284 2,502,170 21,819,061 

1959... 1,191 15,778,177 590,372 1,928.4 | 16,948,269 3,421,308 2,191,411 22,560,988 
1958... 1,125 15,525,691 473,541 2,035.7 | 13,896,582 3,175,285 2,054,690 19,126,562 
1957... 1,269 | 15,441,256 422,621 1,815.2 | 13,393,838 3,116,221 1,922,208 18, 432, 267 
1956... 1,188 13, 769,933 554,438 2,404.9 | 12,183,483 2,473,132 1,305,415 15,962,030 
1955.... 1,250 | 14,348,611 602, 862 2,781.3 | 11,322,191 1,420,861 1,076,545 13,819,597 
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Subsection 8.—Prices of Agricultural Products 


The monthly index of farm prices of agricultural products was designed to measure 
changes occurring in the average prices farmers receive at the farm from the sale of farm 
products. In comparing current index numbers with those before August 1960, certain 
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points should be considered. Western grain prices used in the construction of the index 
before Aug. 1, 1960 are final prices for all grains. 
the western grain prices used in the index are initial price plus interim payment for wheat, 
final price for oats and initial price only for barley. Subsequent participation payments 
made on the 1960 crops will be added to the prices currently used and the index revised 


upward accordingly. 


For the remaining months of 1960, 


42.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 1951-60, 
and Monthly Indexes for 1959 and 1960 


(1935-39 =100) 


Nors.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in DBS Quarterly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003) for October-December 1946. 


Year and Month P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que 
Averages— 
j £19 en et ee oe) 1) See See 2 236.4 | 243.2 | 250.8 | 305.6 
TOG re ooo cco Meee seie ero nieen 351.6 | 275.1 | 344.5 | 290.2 
1 Ee vet nee ap ates BR AOE 191.5 | 234.8 | 213.2 | 272.1 
Oh eRe ac noinsenserniiansineeseis 196.1 | 230.2 | 211.8 | 264.3 
N95 5s SPR Aes co recaone ce ec eee ne 220.6 | 220.0 | 226.0 | 261.7 
[CC yeeceeteoedeecanabc eaagacidte 240.1 | 208.7 | 235.1 | 258.8 
TOY fa ara ae Ae 197.0 | 212.6 | 219.4 | 264.8 
OE aN) Se Se rr ere Eee Or ey 203.4 | 216.8 | 227.0 | 274.8 
1959: 
FAMUAEY; eta eects tetietaleeistoe ets aloe 192.7 | 221.9 | 213.9 | 273.9 
February -8.| 221.5°) 211.0 |, 274.2 
March...... .3 | 218.0 | 212.1 | 274.4 
Apriloetarcecs .6 | 220.5 | 208.7 | 270.4 
DESK ee Sa eC ee .1 | 226.2 | 242.0 | 271.2 
Janes. eaReeh eet .1 | 234.1 | 259.9 | 273.5 
Uns] yea ee eee iin o eietgereie's .3 | 237.2 | 283.0 | 278.2 
SAC Pact Es Re MS, SOE IT OR IIIT IOC .7 | 237.9 | 294.7 | 274.9 
September .8 | 231.9 | 237.4 | 272.4 
October .5 | 228.1 | 232.91 271.7 
Novembereeeccck See scisties aeerit 243.3 | 227.1 | 240.3 | 268.7 
Decem bet.e n 5 iaae tees sie is =i 234.2 | 222.8 | 238.3 | 268.8 
PAVOFAGOSs 0959) © oe ccc cts cicigcice/ahee 234.4 | 227.3 | 239.5 | 272.7 
1960 
Anuar y=. ee enctoneee sins w ozlee Se 264.4 | 230.6 | 257.2 | 268.3 
GDIUATY: ei oso o'<la Sie aa «os Hes ob 253.1 | 230.6 | 259.5 | 268.9 
VIET OEE Die eee ioe choo Mes 3 crm achale <isie os 264.8 | 232.8 | 269.4 | 265.9 
Ur RS IO Se COD enor Donan ner 323.2 | 246.3 | 309.2 | 273.0 
1 os 0 ab ond Joc Or ae oo boCona. 339.4 | 254.1 | 317.7 | 275.4 
1 TT es Re SR Ee Coote ore 342.7 | 259.9 | 317.8 | 279.0 
TiS ae oe Aes Sa Sener Bae Gmser 310.3 | 256.2 | 302.8 | 278.9 
SATUS Ss ce wide vee ln)= oleteie alee se elniele lens 218.3 | 221.8 | 220.9 | 270.4 
September. .... 2.20.0... 0cseeseeees 219.0 | 232.2 | 219.8 | 272.4 
Gataber ets F522 eee hes- Isbin 222.1 | 232.7 | 232.9] 277.0 
NOMEN DOL. ae web sek 00 dono fees 219.9 | 232.2 | 287.8 | 273.4 
BGcon Der. heshlemcca/ wae tae eielciestete 221.1 | 227.0 | 231.6 | 278.5 
Averages, 19600...) Fasc - dovvisviness 266.5 | 238.0 | 264.7 | 278.4 


270. 
266. 
260. 
260. 
261. 
261. 
265. 
264. 
265. 
265. 
266. 
263. 
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264.2 


264.4 


244.9 | 221.6 | 242.5 


242.5 | 219.6 | 240.8 
241.0 | 218.5 | 240.5 
241.1 | 218.2 | 240.9 
242.0 | 217.0 | 248.1 
240.4 | 217.2 | 242.2 
242.0 | 218.6 | 242.4 
246.6 | 222.2 | 243.0 
242.4 8 
: 6 

3 

4 


240.6 | 218.6 | 239.6 


230.1 | 210.4 
228.0 | 207.9 | 219. 
229.5 | 209.6 | 220. 
233.5 | 214.5 | 225. 
233.2 | 213.3 | 227. 
236.2 | 215.6 | 232. 
239.3 | 217.7 | 284. 
229.4 | 206.5 | 226. 
230.8 | 211.8 | 233. 
230.8 | 212.0 | 229. 
231.3 | 210.5 | 229. 
234.4 | 213.6 | 2380. 
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263.9 
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Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of livestock are shown in DBS Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003). 
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43.—Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Major Canadian Grains, Crop Years Ended July 31, 
1952-61 


(Basis, in store Fort William-Port Arthur) 
eo TT TTT ——S QQ" 


Averages in Cents and Highths per Bushel 


Year Ended July 31— 


Barley, } 
Wheat, 1.2 Oats, 1 : Rye, 3 Flaxseed, 
No.1N. | No.2C.w. | No30-W. | no2é.w. | No.1 C.W. 


—————————————— Oe | eee Se 


cts cts cts. cts cts. 
LODO eeiemicntets te Mecrea bebe oad ioe ie Biers aes 182/2 91/1 133/1 193/5 428/1 
LODD; ceseceineiohine ne ac emby aoinak cients 185/6 80/3 136/5 158/2 329 
LOB AE i cto dale ate bait oes «eee 186/2 73/2 109/7 99/1 283/6 
L DDB x 5 orc Whaetara toca rstaee are arate trevctets Jo pie evs eve Bites 173 90/4 122/4 112/2 309/1 
LODGIRsteenes ered awe leveanies 174 83/5 114/3 110/1 360/1 
LOD W/seiciMerovaysteliste tps ataierabele cttoka aatciereneee rarake caus 168/1 80/6 116 119/7 298/4 
1OQDB Tc treinn cacttace jens Toe rican t eure ons 162/3 76/3 111 03 
TOOD RN: cis lercttts tot ee | Ree Le SP 166/2 77/6 109/7 108 302 
LOGQUES.. 7: Me Pie hs Rodeetere 4 or Rin a accleccee 165/7 82/4 108/1 109/7 334/2 
LQG Eire, «fa ckarcfetterate- erate cs eee Mane. 167/4 81/2 107/5 105 311/4 
eS a a eee 
1 Canadian Wheat Board daily fixed prices. 2 International Wheat Agreement and domestic sales except 


for the crop year 1952-53 which are domestic sales only. * Winnipeg Grain Exchange daily closing cash quotations. 


44.—Yearly Average Prices per 100 Ib. of Canadian Livestock at Principal Markets, 1957-60 


Toronto Montreal 
Item 
1958 1959 1960 1957 1958 1959 1960 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,000 Ib., good................ : 22.901) 25.101) 22.651) 18.55 | 22.451) 24.671] 22.951 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., medium............. : 21.471) 23.081) 20.511) 17.04] 20.941] 22.941] 18.741 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., common............ < 19.561) 19.951) 17.211] 13.99 17.551) 20.111) 17.941 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., good................ 18.41 & 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., medium............. 17.29 : 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., common............. Ase 14. 82 oe 
ieifors¥eood 24.5.'s ote 4 tex eee in 21.06 23.31 20.45 16.11 19.65 21.42 19.78 
Eleifersymoedium: ...-cee- soe eee ee 19.71 21.35 18.46 14.26 17.81 19.94 18.63 
Galves fed good: 2h..£.% bene eee ae : 23.02 | 25.24] 22.69] 19.22] 19.69] 20.64] 20.92 
COWS BOOG sas See nti dene Ree ee a 16.95 17.55 15.85 13.40 17.20 18.59 16.70 
Cows; mediunieacesess tccee te ee ee 16.05 | 16.37] 14.80] 11.63] 15.66] 16.90] 15.42 
Bullen ood terrasse y six ne oe ee 19.33 20.31 17.65 14.38 19°47 }) 20.23 19.16 
Stocker and feeder steers, good............ 23.50 | 25.10} 22.90 2 2 2 2 
Stocker and feeder steers, common 20.86 | 21.28] 19.14 2 2 2 2 
Stock cows and heifers, good.............. 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Stock cows and heifers, common........... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. 30.60 | 33.10] 31.80] 21.40] 26.50] 28.78 27.80 
Calves, veal, common and medium 23.79 | 26.58 | 24.77] 16.19] 20.85] 22.54] 22.50 
Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed?................. 28.13 | 23.80 | 28.75 | 30.35] 28.05] 23.90 | 24.55 
Tan Dam good cas cia.i. saeco eee ee 22.35 | 21.15 | 21.85] 19.46] 19.72] 20.13] 20.10 
AIDE {COMTOM santa er 18.08 | 18.65] 17.01} 15.26] 16.51] 16.52] 15.94 
Sheep, coo smumeds os pecs. oe sale he 8.36 9.11 9.12 9.10 9.18 9.11 8.95 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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44.—Yearly Average Prices per 100 Ib. of Canadian Livestock at Principal Markets, 1957-60 


—concluded 
eee nnn 
Winnipeg Edmonton 
Item 
1958 1959 1960 1957 1958 1959 1960 
ee ee ee ee eS ea beara! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Steers, up to 1,000 lb., good.............-.- 17.85 | 21.951) 23.851) 21.701] 16.95 | 20.741) 22.671) 20.46! 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., medium............. 15.74 20.581] 22.201) 19.851) 15.40 19.231) 20.941) 18.851 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., common...........- 12.39 17.991) 19.251} 16.661) 12.22 16.891] 18.481) 16.721 
Steers, over 1,000 Ib., good. ..........--00- 17.72 aes see ans 16.91 ex aah 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., medium............. 15.55 wes oh wee 15.18 
Steers, over 1,000 Ib., common............- 12.42 ae ace As 12.95 Bae oa ARH 
Heifers t 200d: Wile. cid. <datlec sie + teas cle sicwinete 16.55 | 20.42 | 22.26] 20.22| 15.12] 19.06 | 20.66] 18.56 
Heifers, medium. ......6......cecrsccseces 13.89 | 18.31} 19.38} 18.16 |. 13.28.) 17.71} 18.97 17.10 
@alivess fed) 2000 ace) <cuiiscios tonieirinime.s cle 17.54 | 21.76 | 23.49 | 20.57] 16.51] 20.03 | 21.75 | 18.96 
Cows, 200d... ........ 2c ececcssccvcccceece 11.90 16.60 17.05 15.50 11.00 15.17 15.49 14.40 
COWSRIMCOININE. .(1-.55. Po tecc os solo wiceeials.ol 10.61 15.40 15.83 14.32 10.08 14.26 14.54 13.21 
Bulls, good........-.0cccccscesscccscccoeey 12.66 18.12 18.37 16.69 12.63 17.70 16.99 15.10 
Stocker and feeder steers, good...........- 17.00 | 21.60 | 22.90] 21.00 | 16.12 | 21.23 | 22.62 | 20.16 
Stocker and feeder steers, common......... 14.19 | 18.38] 19.21 | 18.07] 13.47] 18.32] 18.79} 17.87 
Stock cows and heifers, good............... 12.17 | 18.50 | 20.18] 17.55 | 12.06} 16.61 | 18.21 | 15.45 
Stock cows and heifers, common..........- 10.11 | 16.58} 17.35 | 15.24 9.60 | 14.54) 14.97] 13.20 
Calves, veal, good and choice............-. 93.65 | 28.45 | 31.75 | 30.45] 19.60 | 24.85 | 24.65] 23.94 
Calves, veal, common and medium 16.98 | 22.46] 25.63 | 24.05] 14.90} 18.63} 20.15) 19.84 
Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed?...............+- 28.20 25.20 21.30 21.65 27.55 | 24.59 20.46 | 20.63 
TBM DS) LOO etal ate) hs is essicle leis ateisiereieisi«) «ooh 18.60 18.85 17.80 17.70 18.76 19.80 17.54 | 17.33 
Lambs, COMMON.......-..6.00eecesseesee 15.06 15.87 16.08 15.77 16.49 16.96 15.51 15.51 
Sheep; GOOd starters. -ces cle eiele cle es setelereis a's 6 ole .78 4.62 4.63 4.63 9.00 13.25 8.69 8.96 
et te ee ie se ee 

1 All weights; beginning in 1958 prices for steers are not classified by weight. 2 No sales reported. 


3 Grade B dressed from October 1959. 


Subsection 9.—Food Consumption 


Food consumption figures represent available supplies, including production and 
imports, adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 
calculations are made at the retail stage of distribution, except for meats for which the 
figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amount of food actually eaten would 
be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste occurring after the products 
reach the hands of the consumer. It should also be pointed out that there are minor 
inaccuracies in certain of the figures since statistics of storage stocks in the hands of retailers 
and consumers are not available. 


All basic foods are classified under 13 main commodity groups. The total for each 
group is computed using a common denominator for the group, for example: milk solids 
(dry weight) in the dairy products group; fat content for fats and oils; and fresh equivalent 
for fruits. All foods are included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc., 
rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 

The series in Table 45 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of food 


moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1955-59 as an 
average for comparison with the years 1959 and 1960. 
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45.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1959 and 1960, with 


Average for 1955-59 
en. aos eau OOO OOO 
Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1955-59 Average 
Kind of Food and Weight Base 
Average 
1955-59 1959 1960 1959 1960 
Cercalsaiccortscteccconsak cnecene donee eee Retail wt.| 158.7 153.3 155.0 96.6 97.7 
Flour (including rye flour)!............0.eee0es oa 141.4 136.0 136.7 96.2 96.7 
Oatmeal and rolled oats...............sceseees ss 5.0 4.9 4.9 98.0 98.0 
Potandenearl barley .cesctiase <ehitanasce cetaeies xe 0.2 0.2 0.2 100.0 100.0 
Worn mga Angi HhOurs osc5ccawaclebsiine «s caeices “* 1.0 1.4 ply 140.0 170.0 
Buckwheat) Hours ates <hite rsh s Heats ee és 0.1 0.4 0.1 100.0 100.0 
RIGO cheer iata Aged ce fone aise Riise diate we “se 4.5 4.0 4.5 88.9 100.0 
Breakfast food): ax. se. 2 Bosh vaso. t tecows scene ws sf 6.5 6.7 6.9 103.0 106.0 
Potatoes Pas.) 30h st acat carota de ic ercat dew Retail wt.| 150.3 147.1 170.5 97.9 113.4 
Potatoesy white 2 fe, see. oF. sae ee a. a ae e 149.7 146.6 170.0 97.9 113.6 
Potatoes aw Cohan ecto eae iver pat see coe ei ase i 0.6 0.5 0.5 83.3 83.3 
Sugars and Syrups....................... Sugar content| 105.9 106.0 99.8 100.0 94.2 
Siigar ite Sis Be EP bee et eee Refined wt. 97.8 98.3 93.0 100.5 95.1 
Maple :suganss. amatoort tag oars se koa age Retail wt. 0.7 0.6 0.8 85.7 114.3 
Othores maa stained Seo essantaae ter ae cs 12.0 1141 9.4 92.5 78.3 
Starchss3 4561.1.) wes enc bad. ode aetede ee dane Retail wt. 1.6 1.6 1.6 100.0 100.0 
Pulses ‘and Nutsie2.. 990)... eee ee Retail wt. 10.6 10.6 9.8 100.0 92.5 
Dry. Deankt 6.2. oes co ee eee 5S 3.8 3.8 2.9 100.0 76.3 
DPV, DONS £ icenee coats «Net ee i 1.2 Gi 1.2 91.7 100.0 
POANUtS ste asshicdrinteeciocice Gene ME cere ee Shelled wt. 3.0 2.9 3.0 96.7 100.0 
RrOeMUtsia servers nee eee s 1.2 1.4 1.2 116.7 100.0 
COCOA Ss ve ene ene te. ae Green beans 2.9 2.9 3.1 100.0 106.9 
FPrult eis sieearte. mars tvattrucdt « cat eceses. Fresh equiy.| 224.2 228.9 242.7 102.1 108.3 
Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
Tomatoes, freshes. ssaec er cee oe ae ee Retail wt. 17.6 17.8 17.6 101.1 100.0 
Tomato productatent. aas.cspeekee, oe Net wt. canned 16.7 16.6 17.0 99.4 101.8 
Citrusiirnitatresheec ns oe eee Retail wt. 34.4 34.7 31.8 100.9 92.4 
Citrus arin nee sas teae ene: eee Net wt. canned 14.9 16.0 6.6 107.4 111.4 
Other Fruit— 
Brea be srerivaja Bie Sree ed Woe Cee Retail wt. 68.4 69.7 66.2 101.9 96.8 
CADDGO Gags cat awe Cera ee Net wt. canned 15.4 16.1 16.2 104.5 105.2 
Dried nn iets see, eee ee Processed wt. 6.0 5.9 5.4 98.3 90.0 
TLCOD ceric ae ee Net wt. canned 5.0 5.6 6.1 112.0 122.0 
HNOZOM Ey eae se ae ee ea een 5 ee Retail wt. bays 2.4 2.5 141.2 147.1 
Vegetables... 5. ccus sue based ee Fresh equiv. 96.6 78.1 87.4 80.8 90.5 
Fresh— 
Cabbage and greens............ starentitels.eis .... Retail wt. 19.5 19.7 20.7 101.0 106.2 
Carrotp fay <5 viavnnee maciean one me bid 13.1 15.2 19.4 116.0 148.0 
TC PUTHOR'. Via weiss aes sneneetie oe i 2.8 2.0 1.9 71.4 67.9 
OU ER reetac aah teicleale coe aa oe 36.9 40.7 45.3 110.3 122.8 
Canned en crosses cuvsecccetee hte Net wt. canned 19.0 17.8 178 93.7 91.1 
Brozenectiatetedest. Mees rode dseceeesehvetall wt: 1.9 1.8 1.5 94.7 78.9 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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45.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1959 and 1960, with 
Average for 1955-59—concluded 


——— eee 


Pounds 


I Percentages 
per Capita per Annum 


of 1955-59 Average 
Kind of Food and Weight Base 


Average 1959 


1955-59 1960 


1959 1960 


CUS ANGIE AGS os .. done dons a lsle.o leis sini siepele eras 42.5 44.9 105.6 103.8 
INDPATIMG rier violate nevsleleereielcietsisre sisleln siejeiPisicceicicts 8.2 8.7 106.1 113.4 
LRM erer ee ee lacs Tes cfat clalotaleleppists a5 th aie ome 7.3 10.3 141.1 128.8 
ORUCNING SRM se sce Selah aces Mo eia es cae this 9.5 9.2 96.8 98.9 
Salad and cooking Olliawnsninss ores eee 3.0 7) 123.3 136.7 
ESE HOT Ste sere oiciaioeee tote cies isis mis sla acai die oterete ntciats 19.7 18.1 91.9 85.8 

| SO RGR Bod ge desea cocanRcnD Obie: CAnnerogs: 36.7 36.0 98.1 100.0 

MGR Gee sac See eee aie Scere oo iala tes oateele betees 141.1 142.6 101.1 104.6 
Orient ail ceb cisteciswiseswiswidesisicas cee sess 51.0 58.4 114.5 108.2 
Peel. eae ek wees sare ayeicic as meme 5 « ase stele 69.0 64.4 93.3 100.3 
Wea ley tecnica ee diets deci s sissies Sisless steasciee 8.5 7.5 88.2 89.4 
Marttomssmcl-la rn big. wsrcrercioraievere ee vers srorurare\s toners PE 3.0 Ibis 118.5 
Offalh ARR oA ERE ee TR lec 5.2 5.0 96.2 94.2 
G@annedaneat sca aki teescthe« Jo et ener Net wt. canned 5.0 4.3 86.0 150.0 

OUIEY ANG RISMe rece das oe teaieise ee asc: f 32.1 35.5 110.6 103.7 
eps and Chickens! : ncn <% «er «\> elena aloo cle ste Eviscerated wt. 21.9 22.0 100.5 95.4 
Other poultinype. opens sete s sees ees eee 7.0 8.4 120.0 98.6 
Fish and shellfish, fresh and frozen............ Toa 7.6 105.6 106.9 
Fish, cured (smoked, salted, pickled)......... 1.8 1.8 100.0 100.0 
Fish and shellfish, canned............... 4.5 3.9 86.7 (Alaa 

Milix ANG ICHECSC. toc rcs ccscctcccces caches eos 64.8 65.8 65.4 101.5 100.9 
Ghed dat cheese! iF cas ais oa + tele obs oe aS ote sf 5.6 yy i 6.0 101.8 107.1 
Mihericheeses soured. Vekiessclelore wloals ataieiere ehe etereiera)¢ 1.2 1.3 1.3 108.3 108.3 
Gottage! Cheese ses arreresrron gies a otetere cre vinya ea sees eal 1.2 1.3 109.1 118.2 
Hyaporated wholeanilk 7), toe. seeccc es ioe sc 18,1 17.5 17.6 96.7 97.2 
@ondensediw hole anilkiey wre sete. set ei teense oe 0.8 0.8 0.8 100.0 100.0 
Wihtole rtd kapOy Ger crac secs oc « vers olefe © of stetete ete 0.2 0.2 0.5 100.0 250.0 
G@ondensedes kim Wilke a... 01s: otelels spstazes a heen as 0.2 0.2 0.1 100.0 50.0 
Si lsierennarIileaysinatar. Bis aod Sereno gece 5.8 7.0 6.6 120.7 113.8 
Evaporated skim milk............00eeeeeeeeee 0.6 0.4 0.5 66.7 83.2 
Mailkeniecerorealriees stresses tts cm aaacies 36.3 39.1 39.1 107.7 107.7 
Powdered DuLtbermallics ase nye a1 ole eet els iole aerate ete 0.5 0.4 0.4 80.0 80.0 
Bilas ve hole all kOe sees ats ce selects iets cise 1 ols sfcteielaro 394.3 393.5 391.8 99.8 99.4 

WBCVCTALOS. Soctecsce serosa oo bs cl Primary distribution wt. 9.5 12.0 11.4 126.3 120.0 
SP Oba cron steranacara hexay erat oye Teva oar ears Ss sf 27, 2.6 2.4 96.3 88.9 
(Gitte (eaeabesane aoc cede onemane UDO0CS ....Green beans 8.4 9.4 9.0 111.9 107.1 


1 Fluctuations in apparent per capita flour consumption are caused partly by lack of complete data on flour 
inventories in all positions. 2 Includes soybean flour. 3 Tomatoes canned, tomato juice, tomato pulp, 
paste and purée. 4 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 5 Includes process cheese. 6 Includes cream 
expressed as milk. 


Disappearance of Meats and Lard.—Production of meats from slaughter in 
Canada, total supply, distribution and per capita disappearance of meats and lard are 
shown in Table 46. All estimates are on a carcass-weight basis except canned meats, 
which are in terms of product. 
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46.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard 1956-60, with 


Average for 1951-55 
Average 
Item 1951-56 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
eae Js slaughtered in Canad 000 1,961.8 || 2,441.2 | 2,602.6 | 2,324.4] 2,216.1] 2,438.4 
DAGH Tete , 961. 441. , 602. 324. ,216. , 438. 
acieanted dieaconl wreighe Bee ee AA 7000 Ib.| 965,036 |]1,182,517 |1, 288,238 |1,163,595 |1,129,989"/1, 249, 455 
OntHand) Jarelecs too nehettsctuctoraiee seis os! 24,610 29, 682 33,251 29,689 31,417 27,958 
Imports for consumption!............. <* 15,096 18, 266 21,974 26, 458 36,182"| 31,054 
EDOtaLESUppl yi ccisice ein cies ears es sot acreie= bs 1,004,742 {11,230,465 |1,343,463 |1,219,742 |1,197,588"/1,308, 467 
SOLUS Serta ct lores irra baideictelerelgieis a ebsnsrets ce 45,902 18,634 55,312 63,925 29,959 25,942 
Wsod for caniitic..s.dwsne~+ «2s Maker = Mt 12,075 20,713 17,974 19,374 16,651 20,101 
Onands, Dees Stl 8.2. doe. c ex samons . 26,635 33,251 29, 689 31,417 27,958"| 29,058 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........... 7000 lb.} 920,130 {11,157,867 |1,240,488 |1,105,026 |1,123, 0207/1, 233,366 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE........- Ib. 61.6 72.0 74.8 64.8 64.4 69.2 
Veal— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada....... 000 1,144.5 | 1,386.7 | 1,381.2] 1,480.7 | 1,184.5] 1,190.6 
Estimated dressed weight............ 1000 lb.} 119,736 |} 140,220 | 150,551 | 150,796 | 180,532 | 137,749 
OniBand, Janel. :..qic8 Merccchs saeees ss 3,943 4,662 5,701 5,214 4,608 3,925 
Imports for consumption.............- a 2 3 2 2 3 2 
Metal Supply setcc. Fecach tc ssp etcekl * 123,679 |} 144,882 | 156,252 | 156,010} 135,140] 141,674 
IBIZNOPEA Ss. selshlae sie the etal abe wiele 6 som uigee ss i 2 2 2 2 2 3 
Dised for canning, \.do.cncecios/ne beeen bi 1,407 1,483 957 1,240 977 959 
Onthand Dea1p Ll. du.cnskewade deci c es Ss 4,257 5,701 5,214 4,608 3,925" 4,960 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........... 7000 Ilb.| 118,015 137,698 150,081 150, 162 130,238} 135,755 
Perr Carita DISAPPEARANCE......... lb. 7.9 8.6 9.0 8.8 7.5 7.6 
Mutton and Lamb— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada....... 000 685.2 761.6 766.8 727.2 749.4 839.5 
Estimated dressed weight.... . 000 lb.} 29,824 32, 292 33,356 31,779 32,824 35,929 
On hand, Jano lic.%. 2.5: son Be 3,537 4,816 4,865 4,693 9,490 6,080 
Imports for consumption.............. < 5,798 9,546 11,015 21,547 20,071"| 238,532 
Total Supply erzcnesce aks sd some sewewns bi 39, 159 46,654 49, 236 58,019 62,385"| 65,541 
POX P ON CAME aoe artera te ovanaratsls atape wears & 45 472 1,377 749 109 
Weed forcanning..5.<saicacsncs sears af 628 558 1,022 3,087 810 
Onghand Dea.23 1! 0 5.5, <iés:s,0.0's« antes » ye? 4,865 4,693 9,490 6,080" 7,880 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE..........- 000 Ib. 41,116 43,513 46,130 52,469" 56,742 
Pir Carita DISAPPEARANCE........- lb. 6 2.6 % 0 
Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada....... 000 6,899.3 | 6,515.5 | 7,766.4] 9,882.7] 8,134.6 
Estimated dressed weight............ "000 lb. 887,250 | 847,015 |1,012,739 |1,265,971 |1,033,097 
Onvhand) -Janeliccn mene macmu< ited. ana’ se 24,965 20,571 821 45,310 56,549 
Imports for consumption!............. ss 154 1,512 1,744 1,416 17,706 
Total Supply2e; ose scateosieeais omeenans s 923,782 || 922,369 | 869,098 |1,038,304 |1,312,697 |1, 107,352 
Exports!...... SEs cc On CHORES Oe Ae SOE s 43,631 55, 408 38, 183 63, 493 70,042 67,691 
Weed for canning strats tests ce Sea claales s 76,707 50,574 40,147 47,316 | 167,145 34,248 
Onchandy Dec:.olemenn cence scene ee as 39,670 20,571 23,821 45,310 56,549"| 21,264 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE...........- ‘000 lb.} 763,774 || 795,816 | 766,947 | 882,185 |1,018,961"| 984,149 
Per Carita DISAPPEARANCE......... lb. 51.6 49.5 46.2 51.77 58.4 55.2 
Canned Meats— 
Estimated production................. 000 lb.| +77, 903 81,699 69, 540 75,909 | 175,738 67, 225 
On hand, Jan. 1...... palepiaisiateee ainccts cs 28,913 20,775 18,764 18,844 13,833 | 127,274 
Imports for consumption.............. € 15,955 13, 662 21,274 21,212 19,585 12,487 
MotaliSuppliyey ss. «xis speeds Geeereees ff 122,771 |} 116,186 | 109,578 | 115,965 | 209,156 | 206,986 
TUXPONUS dere y oa aiaeisaorstis niels ciaclaa wens rf 22,404 11,442 5,241 6,314 6, 843 24,357 
Onthand’ Deensltoccccenseareen snes: ce 31,338 18,764 18, 844 13,833 | 127,274 48,473 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........... *000 Ib. 85, 930 85,493 95,818 75,039 | 134,156 
Perr Capita DISAPPEARANCE......... lb. 5.3 5.2 5. 4.3 the 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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46.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard 1956-60, with 
Average for 1951-55—concluded 


Item Average | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 
se Wippittnetet ot Corn cmmerry ney RE a re east fae | 
Offal— 

Estimated production..........-++0+++ 000 1b.| 80,422 || 91,797 | 93,362 | 94,330 | 101,493 | 97,548 
CAC i erin 5,346] 5,042 | 5,146|  5,867| 4,946 | 5, 251 


Imports for consumption!..........--- 3,508 


Patal SUDDLY cars accciscascsures epee ss ss 89, 276 99,199 | 101,658} 100,964 | 108,750"| 107,862 
USOCUS Le ciples sciecisis seis sis /oieicis'=isieieiieio i= cf 6,501 6,831 5, 587 11,590 15,397 14,434 
Used for canning.........s.e-eeeeeeees it) 2,979 2,285 1,598 2,039 1,628 1,672 
Onchand, Dec. 31.- 2.0.2 +0.-+s.e95> 06 “e 5, 484 5,146 5, 867 4,946 5, 2517 5,068 

Domestic DISAPPEARANCE,.......+++ ’000 Ib. 74,312 84, 937 88, 606 82,389 86,474" 86, 688 

Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE.....++++ lb. 5.0 5.3 5.3 4.8 5.0" 4.9 

Lard— 

Estimated production..........++.+++: 1000 Ib.| 127,469 |} 126,498 | 115,791 | 145,162 | 184,975" 147, 157 
OVA dive bal Ei tall eee ea Aeeos soe dod s 6,429 5,707 4,866 6, 823 8, 608 7,663 
Imports for consumption.........+.+-+ a 5, 829 15,301 28,015 5,224 2,736 20,903 


139,727 || 147,506 | 148,672 | 157,209] 196,319" 175, 723 


Motal’ Supply~ i.e niet vo vets sieloteine 6 


HIXPOLUS. wepisie cesses es cieiss sce ssn et ewles e 3,557 32 8 475 9,217 1,667 
On hand, Dec. 31..........--- eee eee fs 6, 893 4,866 6, 823 8,608 7,663" 5,932 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE...-++-++++ 000 Ib.} 129,277 142,320 141, 841 148,126 179,439} 168,124 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE.....---- lb. 8.7 8.9 8.6 8.7 10.3 9.4 


1 Excluding canned meats. 2 Included with beef. 3 Includes commercial lard production and esti- 
mated lard equivalent of renderable pork fat available from all uninspected slaughter. 


Section 5.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census 


A summary of the agricultural statistics recorded by the Census of Canada is normally 
presented in this Section. Such summary data resulting from the 1961 Census as was 
available at the time of going to press with this publication (mid-1962) will be found in 
Appendix II. A complete list of Census publications, with their prices and an order form, 
is available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on request. It is expected that all 
reports in the Advance Series will be released by the end of 1962, and that the provincial 
reports in the Volume Series will be released by mid-1963. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 1961 CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 


Advance Series 

Reports in this Series provide published data at earlier dates than the regular series of 
volume reports and include data relating to the following: areas of field crops; numbers of 
livestock and poultry on farms; farm machinery and electric power; areas of vegetables, 
fruits, greenhouses and nurseries; area and use of farm land; a classification of farms by 
size, economic class and product type; farm woodlots. The Series will also include a 
bulletin giving a comparison between agricultural data for commercial farms and all farms 
as defined in the Census. 


Volume Series 

Reports in this Series represent the main results of the 1961 Census of Agriculture 
and may be ordered as separate provincial reports or in volume sets. These provincial 
reports are prepared in such a way that they may be combined within a hard-covered 
binder (provided with the set) to form the complete subject matter of each Volume. 
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Votums V (Part 1)—Crnsus or AGRICULTURE 


Includes reports showing complete provincial data for Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick as well as a Canada summary. 


Votume V (Part 2)—Crnsus or AGRICULTURE 
Includes reports showing complete provincial data for Quebec and Ontario. 


VotumME V (Part 3)—Cernsus or AGRICULTURE 


Includes reports showing complete provincial data for Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 


Special Series 
This Series of 1961 Census reports includes one Census of Agriculture bulletin giving 
the number and area of farms for counties and census subdivisions. 


Section 6.--International Crop Statistics 


Tables 47 and 48 are based on estimates published on Jan. 26, 1961 and Jan. 25, 1962 
by the Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and give 
the acreages and production of wheat and the production of oats and barley for the harvests 
of 1960 and 1961 with averages for the years 1950-54, in the leading countries of the world. 


47.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1960 and 1961 
in Specified Countries, with Average for 1950-54 


Acreages of Wheat Production of Wheat 
Continent and Country Average Average 
1950-54 1960 1961 1950-54 1960 1961 
"000 acres | ‘000 acres | '000 acres 000 bu. ’000 bu. ’000 bu. 

North America. cov. cucccacsessse 91,200 77,030 77,600 | 1,654,000 | 1,897,000 | 1,549,000 
Canaday trey. tana. ak, ee 26,120 23,198 23,792 537, 622 489,624 261,679 
MGXxICO Fae sait..osmeuldiins cae aoe 1,647 1, 853 2,100 21,788 49 , 600 51,400 
United States soe. ios. es 1 ee ee ka 63, 361 51,896 51,620 | 1,094,183 | 1,357,272 | 1,234,705 
WURODC Nc chien cee ck uerase foros 71,520 70,370 67,530 | 1,640,000 | 1,915,000 | 1,830,000 
arones VWCA bes sentacnceb oe saa a aid 46,020 46, 260 43,010 |} 1,150,000 | 1,325,000 | 1,245,000 
MIS EDTA Fd. Fateh ate tee vee Meee 573 685 682 16,920 25,800 26,000 
MS OLEUIMN is icra as erage fares 421 498 485 20,278 28,570 25,300 
Brita ean wean Demeerane oe et eraats 2,263 2,102 1,827 94,640 112,000 93, 400 
AD Gri ay oral ale reas cial ate 195 203 259 10, 630 11,760 13, 400 
Hinland . vere aetna ana aan 377 447 586 8,739 13, 500 17,400 
Pane’. Ac..2 oe hee oe eee 10,916 10,769 9,785 315, 244 405,000 346 , 500 
Gormany uWest.. -tocss sioncne ac as 2,728 3,429 3,435 110, 228 181,750 148, 000 
GrObCe Merman oka cade 2,410 2,820 2,630 40,042 61, 200 58,500 
Ure lend oh cranes eich das Mice neers ates 362 365 350 12,036 17, 200 15,300 
Ete livicg te cine sei eae peck tied 12,085 11,300 10, 600 288,080 250,000 301,300 

Tiuxera POUT. cee crcaelale oan actos 45 ao oa 1,382 — = 
Netherlands [See 77) Feet. ee eee 209 313 303 11,376 21,670 17,500 
IN ORC oc, ie ee ene as ie a 56 22 26 1,682 840 1,000 
Le) IT a hee eun a Aeterna aat Aree 1,785 1,920 1,630 23,526 18, 800 15,700 
SDALI CAS. dsc -elereemme are lee’ 10,470 10, 220 9,390 155,000 130, 000 120,000 
Sweden eck cata nicer S iafata bis aSGs See C Re ae 896 836 679 29,640 30, 260 30, 200 
Switzerland sah, genes meee oak 225 258 279 9,430 13,300 11,600 
EULONS, CEIAS Hae ents ease er cerce 25, 500 24,110 24,520 490,000 590,000 585,000 

Bulgaria...... PinSobuCte Rehie 3,540 3,118 _ 66,000 73,500 _ 

C@zechoslovalda.s....6.csancceceees 1,840 1,610 oo 52, 500 55, 200 —= 

Germany: Fasti.s...cseccctreacs + 1,120 1,075 — 88, 100 50, 000 = 
Hungary... Bat Aoiate ates ose teacenn eines 3,400 2,600 2,840 72,500 65, 000 70,000 

IDEN Gl G57 Be sence eG em Anes 3,730 3,363 ~- 70, 800 84, 600 = 
LOMAMIAe seat. teleemtee: shinee! 6,710 7,010 7,335 108,750 126,750 135,000 
BVA OSL SNTIA: saci MOR ics act ecoreet — 5,090 4,843 80,000 131,170 116, 500 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)?........ 111,500 148,500 155,000 ! 1,240,000 | 1,700,000 | 1,900,000 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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47.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1960 and 1961 
in Specified Countries, with Average for 1950-54—concluded 


Acreages of Wheat Production of Wheat 


Average Average 
1950-54 1960 1961 1950-54 1960 1961 
Se SS ee 
000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres 7000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. 

127,820 144,410 136,570 sai 1,920,000 | 1,830,000 

ae ae pats 90 , 000 ps == 
24,456 32,542 31,750 253,950 376, 700 398,000 
— — — 76, 400 96,000 103, 000 
1,871 — — 22,210 22,000 26,000 
90 135 106 1,000 1,500 2,000 
1,766 1,489 1,603 53,322 56, 250 65, 400 
651 — — 5, 600 1,600 5,100 
245 306 = 3,477 5,120 6,300 
165 128 143 1,902 735 1,290 
10,380 12,192 11,603 129,124 144,700 141,300 
20207 1,900 — 26,510 12,000 16, 400 
13,514 15,600 15,500 213,590 260,000 225,000 
16,480 18,580 16,940 185,000 210,000 150,000 
4,267 4,725 4,622 41,508 55,000 24,000 
1,631 1,512 1, 436 49,060 55,000 52, 800 
3,674 4,099 3,845 37,534 39, 200 23,300 

Beh od eee Se Ob arenas 2,399 3,346 _— 19,796 16,600 — 

3,020 _— - 23,040 28, 150 — 
Fons SC HOO b ERE ese 17,840 15,180 16,660 305, 000 235,000 275, 000 
Lil ae a Oe BRIAR artes 11, 871 8,893 — 216, 204 150, 000 190,000 

ORs bua 24 are Ce eet oer tis 1,475 1,850 _ 18,500 13,000 — 

Ley Be SOE ED AO OUTS ORE 1,910 2,110 2,125 35,764 41,300 —_ 
Sees he TAOS OS Seon OLE 430 410 395 4,860 5,300 5,200 
Pe raphe cee oS Op Oca 410 370 — 5,814 6,000 6, 200 
8 Poa 5 AR Poe Soon 1,515 1,290 1,240 22,376 15,160 15,400 
Ree Meee eh sabe sara steps ae 10,832 13,604 14,083 185,870 282,000 219,000 
MAAtTAlia eee ce feces ane nae as 10,716 13, 439 13,910 181, 150 273,750 210,000 

Newt Zealandimve .f crarcicicteaisiets tect 116 165 173 4,720 8,250 — 


World Totals! 447,190 487,670 484,380 || 6,975,000 | 8,160,000 | 7,755,000 


1 Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing 
data for countries shown and for other producing countries not shown. 2 Tentative unofficial production 
estimates. 


48.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1960 and 1961 
in Specified Countries, with Average for 1950-54 


eS 


Oats Barley 
Pe Na a RF 
Continent and Country Avera K 
ge verage 
1080 be 1960 1961 TSO G2 1960 1961 
ee eer 
000 bu. 7000 bu. 7000 bu. 7000 bu. ’000 bu. 000 bu. 

North Americal............--.++5-- 1,707,000 1,617,009 1,353,000 519, 000 647,000 525,000 

(GOES go Bo OOOO OS HOC OIC 417,429 456,134 333, 907 228, 400 207,036 123,167 

IM ESTO Ree enn Go pODeoonen 3,759 6,000 6,000 7,554 8,500 8,500 

Wnited Statess lieu... deel cle ses 1,285,417 1,155,312 1,012,855 283 ,026 431,309 393, 384 
BIULODG!.. 1 oo ec ciec ccm ees owieervienle 1,375,000 | 1,290,000 | 1,245,000 775,000 | 1,295,000 | 1,295,000 
Europe, West! 1,020,000 890,000 855,000 561,000 990, 000 995,000 

PANGETIA SS 2) cisiae 24,156 23,600 22,700 13, 288 27,050 23, 400 

Belgium mae 32, 462 31,000 29,900 12,344 17,570 18,700 

DBR GAt oislacic story aiaeteris,< ss aye 186,774 144,060 135,000 100, 326 198,000 226, 200 

Denmark sei 58,740 46,900 42,025 89, 450 128, 600 124, 500 

1 frin Pcs Ine aaSiapr es eanieciien on Bec 53, 801 76, 400 67, 200 10,904 20,200 17,900 

Lin (Coe tae ie yes AOD OGenO OUOU TEE 242,298 188, 400 172,000 89,372 262,500 247,000 

Germany, West.........--++00+++5 180, 322 150,000 131, 800 82,320 147,900 125,000 

MGTOOCON rap occ ee eeisielule sravalereis) s\ly 9,558 10,200 10,500 10, 424 10,800 11,000 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 444. 
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48.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1960 and 1961 
in Specified Countries, with Average for 1950-54—concluded 


Oats Barley 


Continent and Country lvorace Average 
1950-4 1960 1961 1950-54 1960 1961 


SSS ee Se a ee a a se Se 


"000 bu. ’000 bu. "000 bu. "000 bu. ’000 bu. ’000 bu. 


i asain he 
ope, West'—conclude 
i pe Sea ots owes Mae ley os 38,744 29,300 26,300 8,910 20,300 27,700 
Atalys.< 02 hace tne sho se Se erase 37,516 29,700 38,300 13,057 10,650 12,300 
Tnx DOUP Nisolste sae ssi Diels, dieac a 2,602 3,000 _ — ee ae 
INetherlandseys sis s0.ssuseteidew.s 6s 32,210 26, 630 28,970 11,048 13,370 17,550 
ENOL WEY 22 crcitoweicttte wo.s:0 « Setniapeittere w'6 11,726 11,900 12,000 7,350 18,350 19,200 
Portugal. tata ws scnstom Meat apne 9,424 4,230 4,260 5,620 2,230 2,400 
SDAIcs. soem claws cue smontataice + 35, 306 29,700 32,500 88, 830 71,650 69, 800 
SwOdeiin.bietaces cca och Saberin crew 58,124 81,000 94,500 14, 850 38, 900 46,000 
Switzerlan der AS...» chides oo 4,946 3,020 3,050 2,581 3,480 3, 850 
Blarones Hast! 5; sites o.n/cinuitae ootete a 355,000 400,000 390,000 214,000 305,000 300,000 
Bolgarin, .£: acscsvaceomeaccveat sec 11,000 13,700 — 16,900 22,800 — 
@zechoslovakia Aus. «c/s seodeeaes 61,000 70,000 —_ 52,100 80, 000 — 
76, 600 65,000 “= 26, 800 55,000 — 
11,000 14,000 10,000 29,500 45,300 45,200 
148,000 190, 000 oe 50, 400 57,500 — 
26,900 19,600 _ 19,500 18,600 _ 
19,420 25,700 27,500 16,600 24,300 25,300 


835,000 750, 000 690,000 350, 000 525, 000 500,000 
110,000 116,000 100,000 810, 000 820,000 820,000 


70,000 -- 325,000 
_— _ —- 2,547 1,900 — 
= — — 118, 280 124, 800 127,600 
ed = = 36,798 41,500 46,000 
— _ _- 35,270 36, 900 41,300 
— — — 2, 880 1,600 2,000 
ADAM as siccs Ate Me es cic ste et eels gic 9,910 11,080 11,950 90, 439 95,625 82,970 
Korea Soutites <1 a2 cos oad coe — — -- 30, 440 44,200 37,000 
TLGbanONe et nae ecto ewe ea catee — — a= 760 185 370 
Pa IStait ei oeecscicia sch amiree oe ae — — — 6,300 7,000 6,300 
SVT e ns PR Rs), TR IS. 535 200 — 12, 292 5,000 — 
PURE Vsciicrcharcle weyers As iais cise aos 24,958 34,500 27,600 128, 380 142,000 142,000 
Africa)........ thesia wagon be Rores 21,000 15,000 15,690 150, 060 130,600 75,000 
Algerian. dca tence tetediede foun 8,940 3,400 1,500 37,494 39,000 — 
EVD tain arse pay ee ac es Saleh woke on -- — — 4,976 7,140 7,850 
IMOrdgco 2. scacha he dacnceceee 4,103 1,050 1,000 77,000 52,200 25, 200 
SD UTGIH Ses Seer tral bel cre te lene 1,074 — _ 8,920 6,700 4,000 
Republic of South Africa.......... 5, 800 — — 2,350 900 _ 
South America).................... 67,000 75,000 65,000 65,600 65,000 75,000 
AT PON vind: cerca Seed ore ene 56, 284 58,100 50,000 39,320 35, 500 45,000 
NGA Ack cote haan ora each 6, 800 8,500 8,300 4,316 4,730 5, 500 
Colombia... seme tautesotone wanes -- _— — 2,740 4,870 6,000 
UCUA COTS t ee ree ee eeen cone nee — — — 3,030 4,270 3,200 
Perit och od ARNE 'c soe — — _ 9,980 9,850 _ 
WPUCUAY A Beans dcnieeanta cee 2,816 4,400 oa 1,344 2,250 _ 
Occaniae ric. next ee: 44,560 97,785 77,225 33,738 74, 200 53,000 
PARR UATE Ryantzs Saen Aairep eran owe 42,252 95, 250 75,000 31,350 70,800 50,000 
New Zealand ce... amen anon. 2,208 2,535 — 2,388 3,400 _ 
World: Totals", .....J.¢eses0e.. 4,160,000 | 3,955,000 | 3,545,000 || 2,700,000 | 3,555,000 | 3,345,000 


SS a ee ee NS eee ee 


1 Estimated totals, which are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing data for countries shown 
and for other producing countries not shown. 2 Tentative unofficial production estimates. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Canada’s extensive forests have been an invaluable asset to the country and its 
people since the earliest days of settlement. The productive portion of these forests has 
poured increasing wealth into the stream of national income, contributing to the economy 
of the country as the producer of raw materials for industry and as the source of livelihood 
for hundreds of thousands of persons. At the same time, the existence of widespread 
forest cover, productive or unproductive in the sense of human utilization, remains essential 
to the maintenance of the balance of nature—in protecting water-catchment areas and 
assuring supplies of water, in lowering the temperature, reducing the velocity of the wind 
and protecting the land against drought and erosion, and in providing shelter for birds 
and animals. 


Section 1.—Forest Regions} 


The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate climatic zone. Wide 
variations in physiographic, soil and climatic conditions cause marked differences in the 
character of the forests in different parts of the country; hence, eight fairly well defined 
forest regions may be recognized. These regions, with the relative proportion of the 
total area of all forest regions occupied by each, are as follows:— 


Percentage of Percentage of 


Region Forested Area Region Forested Area 
Boreal Staten. does ele artetaicinte 82.1 (Acadian s-tieut sani ceriecein arts 2.0 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence..... 6.5 Golumbiaveccntesies vecciswes ste 0.8 
Subalpina testes des ern crels erecta ole erl Mecidloushesseneeeckis ete ee 0.4 
MWontaneek os teri o. obits clic sip 2.3 —_— 
Goastit ree, nia: sate tilde cfaretoniee 2.2 TOTAL: tsftles soa ace settle 100.0 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forestry and the federal forestry program were revised in the Depart- 
ment of Forestry, Ottawa. Provincial forestry programs were prepared by the forestry officials of the respective 
provincial governments. Sections dealing with forest and allied industries, except as otherwise noted, were revised 
in the Forestry Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ A more detailed discussion of forest regions is given in Bulletin 123, Forest Regions of Canada, published by 
the Department of Forestry. Accounts of variations in Canadian physiography and climate are included in a special 
article on The Climate of Canada, appearing in the 1959 Year Book, pp. 23-51. 
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Boreal Forest Region.—This region comprises the greater part of the forested area 
of Canada, forming a continuous belt from Newfoundland and the Labrador Coast west- 
ward to the Rocky Mountains and northwestward to Alaska. The white and black spruces 
are characteristic species; other prominent conifers are tamarack, balsam fir and jack 
pine in the eastern and central portions, and alpine fir and lodgepole pine in the western 
and northwestern parts. Although the forests are primarily coniferous, broadleaved trees 
(poplars and birches) form an admixture with the conifers in the central and south-central 
regions, particularly in the zone of transition to the prairie. To the north, the proportion 
of spruce and tamarack rises, and with increasingly rigorous climatic conditions the close 
forest gives way to the open lichen-woodland which in turn merges into tundra. Along the 
southeastern border of the region there is a considerable intermixture of species from the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest such as the white and the red pines, yellow birch, sugar 
maple, black ash, and eastern white cedar. 


Subalpine Forest Region.—This coniferous forest region is found on the mountain 
uplands in Western Canada, extending from the United States boundary to the divide 
separating the drainage of the Skeena, Nass and Peace Rivers from the drainage of the 
Stikine and Liard Rivers, and from the east slopes of the Rockies to the highlands on 
Vancouver Island. The dominant species are Engelmann spruce, alpine fir and lodgepole 
pine, conferring a marked resemblance to the boreal forest. Dominants of the latter—the 
black and white spruces, and aspen—are intermixed with the subalpine species in many 
of the eastern and northern parts of the region. There is also some presence of blue 
Douglas fir at contacts with the Montane forest, of amabalis fir (Coast Forest), of western 
hemlock and of western red cedar (Coast and Columbia Forests). Other characteristic 
species are western larch, whitebark pine and limber pine, and on the Coast Mountains 
the yellow cedar and mountain hemlock. 


Montane Forest Region.—This region occupies a large part of the interior uplands 
of British Columbia, as well as a part of the Kootenay Valley and a small area on the 
east side of the Rocky Mountains. It is a northern extension of the typical forest of 
much of the western mountain system in the United States, and comes in contact with 
the Coast, Columbia and Subalpine Forests. Ponderosa pine is a characteristic species 
of the southern portions. Blue Douglas fir is found throughout, but more particularly 
in the central and southern parts; lodgepole pine and aspen are generally present, the 
latter being particularly well represented in the north-central portions. Engelmann spruce 
and alpine fir from the Subalpine Region become important constituents in the northern 
parts, together with white birch. The white spruce, though primarily Boreal in affinity, is 
also present. Extensive prairie communities of bunch-grasses, sagebrush and foragable 
herbs are found in many of the river valleys. 


Coast Forest Region.—This is part of the Pacific Coast forest of North America. 
Essentially coniferous, it consists principally of western red cedar and western hemlock, 
with abundant Douglas fir in the south and Sitka spruce in the north. Amabilis fir and 
yellow cedar occur widely and, together with mountain hemlock and alpine fir, are common 
at higher altitudes; western white pine is found in the southern parts. Broadleaved trees— 
the black cottonwood, red alder and broadleaf maple—are present though of limited 
distribution. Arbutus and Garry oak occur in Canada only on the southeast coast of 
Vancouver Island and the adjacent islands and mainland; these species have their centres 
of population to the south, in the United States. 
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Columbia Forest Region.—A large part of the Kootenay River Valley, the upper 
valleys of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers, and the Quesnel Lake area of British Columbia 
contain a coniferous forest closely resembling that of the Coast Region. Western red 
cedar and western hemlock are the characteristic species of this “‘Interior Wet Belt’’. 
Associated trees are the blue Douglas fir, which is of general distribution, and, in the 
southern parts, western white pine, western larch and grand fir. Engelmann s pruce from 
the Subalpine Region is important in the upper Fraser Valley and is found to some extent 
at the higher levels of the forest in the remainder of the region. At lower elevations in 
the west and in parts of the Kootenay Valley the forest grades into the Montane Region 
and, in a few places, into prairie grasslands. 


Deciduous Forest Region.—A small portion of the deciduous forest, widespread 
in the eastern United States, occurs in southwestern Ontario between Lakes Huron, Erie 
and Ontario. Here, with the broadleaved trees common to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Region, such as sugar maple, beech, white elm, basswood, red ash, white oak and butter- 
nut, are scattered a number of other broadleaved species which have their northern limits 
in this locality. Among these are the tulip-tree, cucumber-tree, papaw, red mulberry, 
Kentucky coffee-tree, redbud, black gum, blue ash, sassafras, mockernut and pignut 
hickories, and scarlet, black and pin oaks. In addition, black walnut, sycamore and 
swamp white oak are confined largely to this Region. Conifers are few, and there is only 
a scattered distribution of white pine, tamarack, red juniper and hemlock. 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—Along the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River Valley lies a forest of a very mixed nature, characterized by the white 
and the red pines, eastern hemlock and yellow birch. With these are associated certain 
dominant broadleaved species common to the Deciduous Forest Region, such as sugar 
maple, red maple, red oak, basswood and white elm. Other species with wide range are 
the eastern white cedar and large-tooth aspen and, to a lesser extent, beech, white oak, 
butternut and white ash. Boreal species, such as the white and the black spruces, balsam 
fir, jack pine, poplars and white birch, are intermixed and in certain central portions, as 
well as in the east, red spruce is abundant. 


Acadian Forest Region.—Over the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, ex- 
clusive of Newfoundland, there is a forest closely related to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Region and, to a lesser extent, to the Boreal Region. Red spruce is a characteristic though 
not exclusive species, and associated with it are balsam fir, yellow birch and sugar maple, 
with some red pine, white pine and hemlock. Beech was formerly a more important forest 
constituent than at present, for the beech bark disease has drastically reduced its abundance 
in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and southern New Brunswick. Other species of 
wide distribution are the black and the white spruces, red oak, white elm, black ash, red . 
maple, white birch, wire birch and the poplars. Eastern white cedar, though present in 
New Brunswick, is extremely rare elsewhere, and jack pine is apparently absent from the 
upper St. John Valley and the western half of Nova Scotia. 


Section 2.—Forest Resources 


The forested area of Canada is estimated at 1,712,868 sq. miles, and about 56 p.c. 
of that area is capable of producing merchantable timber. Of this productive area, 
717,817 sq. miles are now accessible for commercial operations and the remainder, at 
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present beyond the reach of economical transportation facilities, contains much valuable 
timber that will be brought progressively into commercial development as demand requires 
its use and as transportation becomes available. The great areas of forest considered 
commercially non-productive are nevertheless of significant value to the country in the 
influence they exert on climate, moisture and soil. Table 1 shows the areas of productive 
and non-productive forested land in each province and territory. Forested land, classified 
by type of growth and by province, is given in Chapter I at p. 24. 


1.—Productive and Non-productive Forested Land, by Province, 1961 


Productive Forested Land 


Non- 
. Total 
Province or Territory a helt Forested 
Accessible Potentially Total Land Land 


Accessible 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles |} sq. miles 


Nowiloundiand scchca cate ote 6 arse kielertele © eae varies 28,216 5, 661 33,877 53,915 87,792 
Prince Edward: Islandiisecniss nie acoeciocios feces 812 _ 812 122 934 
NOV: COMA ty. cot toe ye eaira = can emeneee aaa 15,106 _ 15,106 1,283 16,389 
Now Brunswitelkivs csc siete a sles eln nites oer ee mes 23, 808 _ 23, 808 521 24,329 
QUEBEC I eras eee secrete galt oan gente ealenler sierra 134,159 86,113 220,272 157, 860 378, 132 
OTLATIO eee ree et oa ee te a eaten Sewanee 130, 633 35, 108 165,741 96, 006 261,747 
Manitoba 22a. viaiore dete nes tie tae eracta ies aaa cet 37,245 21,422 58,667 64, 638 123,305 
Saskatchowalls nic ac. ccue eo otawe sane nce eee cleo 25,503 15,505 41,008 76,730 117,738 
Alberta. scans enw aac a cals tata oaleetee selene 112,935 3,809 116,744 42,320 159, 064 
British Columbians... vse. su saisineteestereeaiaciacein vals 183, 500 24,911 208,411 59, 227 267, 638 
Totals, Provinces... .cvales ce cwess cclee 691,917 192,529 884, 446 552,622 | 1,437,068 
ikon: Lerritony,: caheeacetsc toca tears deulaiides sle'e 14, 200 27,900 42,100 39,100 
Northwest, i erritoriesis.. scabies nipclemiaey als ee ss 11,700 21,900 33, 600 161,000 
Canadaite-aecoses tmiaiaia’ daisieterors aie 717,817 242,329 960,146 752,722 


There are more than 150 tree species in Canada, of which 31 are conifers, commonly 
called ‘softwoods’. About two-thirds of these softwoods and 10 p.c. of the large number 
of deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species are of commercial importance. Approximately 82 p.c. 
of the volume of merchantable timber is made up of softwood species. The dominant 
species existing in each forest region are given in Section 1. Detailed information is 
contained in Department of Forestry Bulletin No. 61, Native Trees of Canada.* 


With help from the Federal Government, inventories of the forest resources are made 
periodically by provincial forest authorities and, with their co-operation, the federal 
Department of Forestry compiles the National Forest Inventory. The latest estimates 
of the total stand of timber, by province and region, appear in Table 2. These estimates 
are subject to constant revision as more accurate and complete inventories are compiled. 


The predominant part played by pulp and paper, lumber and other forest product 
industries in the development of Canada has resulted in a widespread tendency to evaluate 
the forest in terms of timber alone. However, a growing realization of the economic impor- 
tance of the forest for its non-commercial values, such as recreation and wildlife and water- 
shed protection, is bringing about increasing recognition of the true value of the forest and 
is thus developing a broader concept of forestry. 


* The sixth edition, 1961, is obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price $2. 
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2.—Estimate of Standing Timber, by Type and Size and by Province and Region, 1961 


Coniferous Broadleaved : Totals 
Province or Territory 
and Region e ah : 
arge ma Large Small Large Small 
Material'| Material? Total Material!| Material? Total Material!) Material? Total 
Million "000 Million | Million 7000 Million |) Million *000 Million 
cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords | cu. ft. 
Accessible 
Newfoundland............ 2,296] 129,225 13, 280 293 3, 105 613 2,589} 132,980) 138,893 
LR: cig: {0 Gree ea de atereS B 1,101 63, 348 6,485 8&3 2,185 270 1,184 65, 633 6,765 
UE EEO Loses teh sere 1,195 65, 877 6,795 210 1,570 343} 1,405 67, 447 7,138 
Prince Edward Island.... 39 672 96 12 460 52 51 1,132 148 
NGS: SCOtIAN. © fiaesa.larescicts 2,149 56,824 6, 469 1,529 20,988 3,010 3,678 71,812 9, 782 
New Brunswick.......... 4,299 89,977 11,947 2,652 26,694 4,921 6,951} 116,671) 16,868 
Torats, ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES. 4. sisi «10:2 +1 8,783| 270,698 31,792 4, 486 51, 897 8,899 13,269] 322,595) 40,691 
Quebec Lvsrane tot stats Maratsraneere'ecabs 6,128} 422,268 42,021 2,321] 174,540 17,157 8,449} 596,808) 59,178 
OntaniGrdcs monicdereparsie ds 3s 16,785} 404,492} 51,167] 17,633] 187,844] 33,599] 34,418) 592,336) 84,766 
Torats, CENTRAL 
PROVINCHS 2 5.2 5:0.0' 22,913] 826,760] 93,188} 19,954] 362,384). 50,756)  42,867)1,189,144) 143,944 
Manitobare ist eee: «sce 1,035 56,351 5, 825 949 18, 169 2,493 1,984 74,520 8,318 
Saskatchewan...........- 1, 232 58,350 6,191 2,778 57,114 7,628 4,005} 115,464) 13,819 
PLDOLUAd OT Sata ase ee = 12,416) 197,446 29,199 12,012] 133,638 23,370 24,428] 331,084) 52,569 
Torats, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES). 0.5. >< 02: 14,683} 312,147 41,215 15,734] 208,921 33,491 30,417) 521,068} 74,706 
British Columbia......... 244,265] 677,754| 301,874] 13,228) 60,284) 18,352) 257,493} 738,038) 320,226 
Northwest Territories... . 400 36,000 3,460 360 18,500 1,933 769 54,500 5,393 
Yukon Territory.......... 400 25, 500 2,568 70 6, 300 605) 470 31,800 3,173 
Totals, Accessible. .... 291, 444/2,148,859| 474,097} 53,832} 708,286] 114,036) 345,276)/2,857,145) 588,133 
Totals, Potentially 
Accessible............ 53,808] 767,427) 119,040 2,877| 124,995] 13,501] 56,685} 892,422) 132,541 
Canadasis 2.03532. 345, 252/2,916,286| 593,137) 56,709) 833,281] 127,537] 401,961)3, 749,567) 720,674 
1 Ten inches D.B.H. or over (suitable for saw timber). ‘Four to nine inches D.B.H. (units of 85 cu. 


feet). 


Tenure of Forest Land.—Corporations and private individuals own 9 p.c. of the 
productive forest land of Canada and 91 p.c. is in the possession of the Crown in the 
right of the federal or the provincial governments. Rights to cut Crown timber under 
lease or licence have been granted on 20 p.c. of the productive forest land; the remainder 
comprises unalienated productive forest areas and federal lands such as Indian reserves, 
military reserves, etc. 

Woodlots on the 480,903 farms (1961) across the country comprise about 5 p.c. of the 
total accessible productive forest. These small wooded tracts, ranging in size from three or 
four acres to 200 or more acres, are among the most accessible forests in Canada. Also, 
the woodlots of Eastern Canada are, in general, highly productive because they lie in the 
southern parts of the country and frequently occupy soils that are considerably higher in 
quality than those typical of the northern forests. 
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3.—Tenure of Occupied Productive Forest Land, by Province, 1961 
(Net area in sq. miles) 


Provincial Crown Land Federal Crown Land Privately Owned Land — 
‘ cupied 
ET evritor L Permits Leases | Permits Farm Pro- 
r Territor eases | Permi é 

be n and and Total and and Total | Wood- | Other | Total pee 

Licences} Sales Licences} Sales lots pee 
Newfoundland..........- 15,245 —_ 15, 245 = —_ as 58 1,715, 1,773 17,018 
Babrador. 2) abs. sa 8, 489 — 8, 489 _ _— — — — — 8, 489 
[plan dines .«nyee -.< rete 4% 6,756 _ 6,756 — _ — 58 1,715 1,778 8,529 
Prince Edward Island.... 3 3 461 348 809 812 
INOVS DPCOUiaeEs «mies as ss 1,148 77 1,225 — 31 31 2,884 8,797 | 11,681 12,937 
New Brunswick........-. 10,386 - 10,386 — 414 414 | 3,100] 9,439 | 12,539 || 23,339 
Quebec: s «...%--- ces wees 65,944 —_ 65,944 — 227 227 9,171 | 10,135 | 19,306 85,477 
OnitariOvess 56% vor des 82,294 _— 82,294 _ 1,269 1,269 6,003 | 10,188 | 16,191 99,754 
Manitoba. 1,488 1,056 2,544 —_ 354 354 2,789 1,489 4,278 7,176 
Saskatchewan........-.++ 1,363 875 2,238 _ 592 592 4,463 1,367 5, 830 8, 660 
pA Derte turds tas « «yaa mtetere 6,653 _ 6, 653 303 1,338 1,641 4,436 |—— 4,436 12,730 
British Columbia........ 3,834 2,344 6,178 _— 811 811 1,727 8,561 | 10,288 17,277 

Northwest Territories.... 28 — 28 — — — 

Yukon! Perritory... +02. + _ — — 11 — 11 — — = 11 
CAS CAR sb cares 188,355 | 4,352 | 192,707 342 | 5,039 | 5,381 | 35,092 | 52,039 | 87,131 || 285,219 


Section 3.—Forest Depletion 


General information on forest depletion and increment as well as statistics on forest 
fires and fire losses are presented in this Section. The scientific control of the influences 
that account for wastage, such as forest fires, insect pests, etc., is dealt with in Section 4. 


The average annual rate and cause of depletion of reserves of merchantable timber 
during the ten years 1950-59, together with annual data for 1959 and 1960, are given in 
Table 4. Of the total depletion of the forests in the ten-year period, 92 p.c. was utilized 
and 8 p.c. was destroyed by fire. (Information on the extent of damage caused by agencies 
other than fire, such as insects, disease and natural mortality, is not available.) The 
average annual utilization of 3,182,229,000 cu. feet comprised 48 p.c. logs and bolts, 
40 p.c. pulpwood, 10 p.c. fuelwood, and 2 p.c. miscellaneous products. About 5 p.c. of 
the total utilization was exported in the form of logs and bolts and pulpwood. 


The accessible portion of the productive forests of Canada, covering an area of 
717,817 sq. miles, constitutes the reserve from which forest production will be obtained 
for many years to come. The supply of merchantable timber on this area is estimated 
at 588,133,000,000 cu. feet and the utilization in 1960 of 3,413,500,000 cu. feet therefore 
represented less than 1 p.c. of the accessible productive volume. However, it should be 
noted that utilization does not occur evenly throughout the accessible productive forest 
area but is concentrated on the relatively small area of occupied forest land (land under 
lease, licence or private ownership). Thus, overcutting may occur on many of these 
occupied areas, emphasizing the need for orderly management of all commercial forests 
if the forest industries are to maintain a dominant position in the Canadian economy. 


The more efficient utilization of cut timber is an important factor related to forest 
depletion, for there is little doubt that in the past too high a percentage of the sawn log 
was discarded. However, changes of great significance have taken place recently in the 
uses of wood, permitting the utilization of sizes, qualities and species previously considered 
unmerchantable. The development and manufacture of rayon, cellophane and other 
products of the cellulose industry have extended the use of wood and the increasing produc- 
tion of plastic-wood products, fibre board and laminated wood has resulted in greater use 
of inferior grades of wood and species of trees and therefore in the more complete utilization 
of forest resources and the elimination of much waste. 


Item 


Products Utilized— 

Logs and Bolts— 
Domestic use.......... 
PIRpOrbeG os loos scence s 

Pulpwood— 
Domestic use 
Exported 


Totals, Utilization 


Wastage— 
By forest fires... ....5.5855 
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4.—Forest Utilization and Depletion, 1959 and 1960, compared with 
Ten-Year Average 1950-59 
sable Wood ‘ Percentage of Total 
Depletion 
Average 1959 1960 || Average | i959 1960 
1950-59 1950-59 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. 
1,511,938 | 1,645,920 | 1,714,100)} 43.7 50.1 45.3 
, 863 4,256 5,900 0.2 0.1 0.2 
1,119,119 | 1,146,953] 1,304,600 32.4 35.0 34.5 
160, 186 94,136 97,900 4.6 2.9 2.6 
318, 237 249,314 240,000 9.2 7.6 6.3 
64, 886 45, 808 51,000 1.9 1.4 1.3 
3,182,229 | 3,186,387 | 3,413,500 92.0 97.1 90.2 
275,005 94,444 369, 600 8.0 2.9 9.8 
3,457,234 3,280,831 3,783,100 160.0 100.0 100.0 


Totals, Depletion? 


1 Includes logs for pulping. 


than fire, such as insects, disease and natural mortality, for which no reliable estimates are available. 
an average annual depletion of 8 cu. feet per acre on the accessible productive forest area; a much higher rate of 
depletion occurs on the more accessible occupied productive forest lands. 


2 The figure for depletion does not include wastage caused by agencies other 


It represents 


Forest Fire Statistics.—Forest fires in Canada during 1960 numbered 8,881 as 


compared with 5,383 in 1959 and an annual average of 5,651 for the years 1950-59. 


The 


area burned was more than double the 1959 figure but was considerably less than the 
average area destroyed in the 1950-59 period. The volume of timber lost by fire in 1960 
was nearly four times that lost in 1959, and the actual cost of combating the fires greatly 
exceeded both the amount spent in 1959 and the average spent during the period 1950-59. 
All the provinces except Alberta experienced heavier losses in 1960 than in 1959, with British 
Columbia, Quebec, Saskatchewan and Ontario sustaining the greatest estimated dollar losses. 


5.—Forest Fire Losses, 1959 and 1960, compared with Ten-Year Average 1950-59 


Average . 
Item 1950-59 1959 1960 
Wotalss Pines! \ oink enove.ccelsie Wroreh': Ware see ee eS No 5,651 5,383 8,881 
BITES WA GOTS LO. OLS oe crys ope eranses ats ste eis) rose ie eke iG nce oy sts far ehe ela 0's gs 4,509 4,436 7,585 
Pires: 10: Acres OF OV erik, tce. Hein. cases oak hier ise siaalajeyre:s ° 1,142 947 1,296 
PLS RATES CT RR 2 aS SRR Rs, Pe acres 2,093,053 702,475 1,616,344 
NMerohantablettimnbencoswae ot. wees bere aad cee Hae eee ore tcate ef 309, 004 91,861 427,117 
WON g STOWE iis Sew nlsi.teMealaeyatan wah n Ouee eS tasisleg ede Ae ee ewieg a 385, 843 121,205 498, 162 
MEOW OL LAE. LNs hes cte elon Ai ws OD yun) sic, aha PMR ems glasses stan < 362, 492 268, 463 198,316 
INonsforested Hindaissh), . : a1 5GsSe 1 Oe Res. watts ct 1,035,714 220,946 492,749 
iN LEC LORSS VCs Ty a ON CRE ee Sree irirenn) Seo do eee ears acres 370 131i 182 
Merchantable Timber Burned— 
Large material (10 inches or over D.B.H.)...............: M cu. ft. 109,191 15,250 159, 696 
Small material (4 inches to 9 inches D.B.H.)...........-.- < 165, 814 79,194 209,910 
Estimated Values Destroyed!.............. 0 cece eee eee eens $ 6,357,778 4,428,800 10,409, 625 
Mferchanta ble win Der ect ntrcrrearers: « aeyouk Meret awry Oh pues seals $ 3,552,172 1,086, 165 6, 848, 201 
BONN SOTO W ULIAM Mobos gas atte Attta tee susie vos ONE ou inane op165 1,585, 564 Te Sail ea 2,293,906 
utp ver lands eee ol Le Rb ae ete Paden sen es $ 303, 950 550,796 595, 487 
Crpber property spurned, . pd sale eee Auta Seva. tocracs oe eave 6 $ 966,092 1,470,562 672,031 
Actual Cost of Fire Fighting................. 0.0 c cece eee ee $ 3,741, 006 4,254,175 9,204,330 
Totals, Damage and Fire Fighting Costs............... $ 10,098, 784 8,682,975 19,613,955 
MESA MIE DLOLeCLIDUn seat accmmmae omc tints cpm hee sq. miles 1,336,954 1,378,508 


1 Figures do not include such values as damage to soil, stream-flow, wildlife, recreation and tourist facilities. 
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6.—Forest Fire Losses, by Province,! 1959 and 1960, compared with Ten-Year Average 1950-59 


Average 
Item 1950-59 1959 1960 
Newfoundland— ° 
Porest Ares.o. oq <fwiata vereeinnt oateets.« «sella 2 176 217 443 
Area PUNE 4. 15s: aiatarelstefots orate cietelelofe Ui broiate ns 19, 430 34,234 70,750 
Fire fighting cost and damage 113,377 251, 434 410, 289 
Nova Scotia— 
ores fiEGSocs.<0 ae eoraes eles eeualt gael eos cee Giese = ame No. 285 254 605 
rea, PUM a. cum crete ele Ps mine tain ee etl o\e spelen opens ova (a(afar saved acres 6, 488 2,575 21,266 
Fire fighting cost and damage...........+.seeeeeeeeeereee $ 56, 894 10, 669 264, 203 
New Brunswick— 
WOTESh LITOS 0, bss nce roca meagere eho ce mols eseiale\olelbedatisner siecsbe|eia/@1 stokes No, 221 261 475 
Myieg WUE Ae shew c ots sed die he lem lelecs Mis atetateais ate coarcarasns acres 8,857 5,612 27,490 
Fire fighting cost and damage............sseeereeeeeeeees $ 132,851 54,073 488, 399 
Quebec— 
Miorest Ares. <. 5... Pelee. « sie Ome MO ne Ma ay chee iNarsals «afew No. 900 669 874 
Ares: burned pcan ca onernincen won rewaev rigid Cre oiinemaaaerre eas acres 190,691 94,889 127,668 
Fire fighting cost and damage...........sseceseeeeeeeeees $ 1,598, 984 2,212,206 4,282,727 
Ontario— 
POPESE FTES, « 1:0 \0.s:0 sveiere safe « wna aie aie 0 © SMateteters oe Rib arate eae No. 1,279 1,005 956 
"Avea: WETTIG oia)asa.aysusocaiosa o niernie 5 /Pinuntebarescloi oie akssenm aabebetonn tuntalas alae acres 96,099 5,211 31,386 
Fire fighting cost and damage........0..s0ccceccsensecees $ 1, 858, 440 382,041 1,129, 423 
Manitoba— 
HOLESE LITER... Sato howecenele vinnere Se tart eee es, erere ON e alarela mntatatete’s No. 259 155 448 
Ares bummed. wicl series ee Te. Raine. CREE Sates esc acres 212,534 27,064 412,149 
Fire fighting cost and damage...........ss.sseeeeeseeeees $ 354,033 96,922 996, 650 
Saskatchewan— 
Pores MOS ss 5 vsy5aevalatacnioue Yew s/nseeunveon aude ene ane No. 145 169 236 
ATOR” DUTTEU cis cnce . Moe nie da ancc ce desta Ma eocred siete aiteeiet acres 71,048 6,444 462,577 
$ 138,035 237, 206 1,744, 830 
233 469 474 
289,585 87,959 19,960 
2,488,569 2,045,318 798,284 
1,937 1,954 4,113 
439 , 064 271,315 285, 820 
2,707,668 3,045, 654 9,099, 448 
Federal Lands— 
Yukon Territory— 
ORES ALES Wea «aia adtclelnte ote ool alersialeia. pedlatemies aha aratetalet oie No. 60 60 49 
Aves DURROO: tmccsiicue dels ousifetiias anos eiasiess ciel eineetracsiaaen acres 236, 556 42,196 21,102 
Mirevfichting cost and Gamnaee.: ties... aoe vee ess ov cesses e $ 287,754 42,240 31,949 
Northwest Territories— 
Borest Hires wet wien ans, ccee eectaetne Gate cir cnicanated dtc ts No. 65 78 92 
res Durnedienseck as+ eeu en joe maison cncae ae sviseiiae ates acres 512,991 110, 845 101,682 
Fire fighting cost and. da&mage..i.c0cscseccecce es nerectrns $ 300,518 277,611 175,373 
National Parks— 
Worest fires: sctuc.o2.csa anidarclel sokeeei athe net tol ain aeaverateeresteetes No, 31 21 36 
Aves) burned ten cthias..: ec eteatins vc ck at eeaee Mercian ek acres 2,451 9 9,129 
Fire fighting costiand damage... i.ccccccccces wees csece cee $ 14,929 1,693 116, 207 
Indian Lands— 
Horest: fires Site ae ccilaie-«aeiatantan memateante Rajoeite vreselaia ee inewioiens No. 55 53 65 
BRED UTNE G tereceietitbreteinie deci Pe vaso ietoers aiefs1oye he v.5/a eS VSR EIS acres 7,254 14,001 25,310 
Hire fightingicost and ‘damape see: ceee. meter es aces 46,540 24,424 75, 237 
Other Federal Lands (incl. military areas)— 
Horest, rege at nl Facute vis wage aatoe eee anise Mama Ta lets No. 4 18 15 
ren sburned s,s ere. <crcalan tie aa edie tee nelaeractante taper aoe acres 5 121 55 
Fire fighting ‘cost'and damage....c....0.0.00.cseserecnene 234 1,484 936 


1 Prince Edward Island is not included, but 1960 was a particularly serious year for forest fires in that province; 
an estimated 25 fires burned 18,000 acres with damage assessed at $221,000. Cost of fire fighting is not available. 
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According to the cause-of-fire classification given in Table 7, lightning again caused 
the largest number of individual fires in 1960, accounting for 25 p.c. of the total compared 
with 16 p.c. in 1959 and an average of 19 p.c. for the ten-year period 1950-59. Fires caused 
by railways made up 23 p.c. of the total in 1960 as against 16 p.c. in 1959 and those started 
by campfires, smokers and settlers together caused 31 p.c. as compared with 38 p.c. in 
the previous year. The percentage for ‘Miscellaneous known’, which classification 
includes fires started as a result of such incidents as falling aircraft, broken power lines 
and motor vehicle mishaps, dropped from 14 p.c. in 1959 to 8 p.c. in 1960, 2 p.c. below 
the average for the 1950-59 decade. 


7.—Forest Fires, by Cause, 1959 and 1960, compared with Ten-Year Average 1950-59 


Cause Average 1950-59 1959 1960 

No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 

(EN Tac fn Rea eee Eg TERGBOO RTT Int Sh ETenns ONE ens 844 15 766 14 1,014 12 
SHrOKOLS ee eee eee tbe reheat clolanstece aitahe ois: Ain ates 1,039 18 815 15 1,182 13 
Settlorspe Looe wack ao- 16 Samia usbtadsesublaeasalidees 539 10 472 9 507 6 
NQAULWA US cet a ects cree cies ste ies © Nemieusue ais sinsiy Seine eineas 796 14 843 16 2,014 23 
Probing: Seve ceeteeiae avbiace.s slate ct nideete iat sel. 1,077 19 847 16 2,256 25 
Incisininloperations ¥or% if siiSibR« Leleqdele, cide stones steiee 280 5 324 6 342 4 
TS) 10 hn plead sen, Rogen eae PRA: pARPRREIL OT RS RC HET SE TRIE 156 3 206 4 302 3 
12) Db P No ts Ger aaGadhs SpPoHD ues mTidociand adc Meso sen ote 103 2 91 2 102 1 
Miscellaneous knowners. actress sccoe ccna ees sce es es 565 10 769 14 680 8 
Unknown: airek ror klar coer eins defekt dereia sister et 252 4 250 4 482 5 
TT OCAIS sth os asset as yee oie le eee ee Bry. 5,651 100 5,383 100 8,881 100 


Section 4.—Forest Administration, Research and Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Forestry Program 


Administration.—The Federal Government is responsible for the protection and 
administration of the forest resources of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and of other 
federal lands such as the National Parks, forest experiment stations, military areas and 
Indian reserves. The Federal Government also administered (until repealed in 1960) the 
Canada Forestry Act, which provided among other things authority for operation of forest 
experiment stations and forest products laboratories. The chief responsibility of the 
Federal Government in the field of forestry is to carry out research in problems affecting 
the forests and their development, conservation and more effective utilization. Until the 
passage of new legislation late in 1960, these functions were carried out by the Forestry 
Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and the Forest 
Biology Division of the Department of Agriculture. The latter was responsible for all 
research relating to forest entomology and forest pathology, while the Forestry Branch 
conducted research in forest economics, in all phases of forestry including silviculture, 
forest management, forest ecology, tree breeding, forest inventory methods and forest fire 
protection, and in forest products. 


In the summer of 1958, the first representations leading to the formation of a separate 
Department of Forestry were made by the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, which 
submitted to the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources a brief urging that 
an extension service be established to bring the results of forest products research to the 
attention of small operators. Improved informational services were requested and also 
additional research in specific fields relating to sawmilling and woodworking industries. 
In the same year, the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association also presented a brief to the 
Minister asking that forest research programs of the Federal Government be increased 
substantially. 
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The House of Commons Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and Waters studied 
the forestry situation exhaustively during two sessions of Parliament, hearing evidence 
from many organizations and individuals from all parts of Canada. Its report in 1959 
stressed the importance of the forest industries to the nation and recommended in part 
that a separate Forestry Department should be established and that the functions of 
the Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and 
those of the Forest Biology Division of the Department of Agriculture should be co- 
ordinated in the recommended Forestry Department. The Speech from the Throne on 
Jan. 14, 1960 asked for authorization for “the establishment of a new department to be 
concerned with affairs relating to the forests of Canada and their most effective utilization 
and conservation”. The Department of Forestry Act received Royal Assent on Aug. 1, 
1960 and became effective upon Proclamation on Oct. 1, 1960. 


The Department of Forestry Act (which repealed the Canada Forestry Act of 1949) 
sets out the duties, powers and functions of the Minister of Forestry as extending to and 
including “all matters over which the Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction relating to 
the forests of Canada”. The Minister is to consult with and inaugurate conferences of 
provincial or municipal authorities, universities, representatives of industry or other 
interested persons. The Act provides for the establishment of forestry experimental areas 
on federal lands and for regulations for the protection, care and management of such 
areas. It provides also for the submission to Parliament of an annual report on activities 
of the Department for each fiscal year and for various operational matters. 


The Forest Research Branch conducts both basic and applied research related to forest 
management and forest fire control. The basic research is to gain an understanding of 
the natural processes governing the behaviour of forests and forest fires, while the applied 
research is concerned with the application of such knowledge in the development of 
methods for the establishment, growing, harvesting and protection of forests. 


Forest management research deals with silviculture, ecology and forest mensuration 
and inventory. Many of the silvicultural studies involve (a) assessing the factors respon- 
sible for the success or failure of natural regeneration following various cutting methods 
and treatment of seed beds, (b) comparing different methods of seeding and planting, and 
(c) determining the effects of different methods of intermediate cutting on the development 
of residual trees and stands. Studies are made of growth and yield and of successional 
changes in most of the important forest types. Techniques used in mensuration are con- 
stantly under review and study; new methods are tested and developed. Application of 
silvicultural techniques as well as research in regulation of cut and in methods of protection 
are aimed at determining how forests may be maintained at the highest levels of production. 
The relationships between forest growth and site are being studied with a view to the assess- 
ment of long-term productivity. The requirements of light, temperature and moisture 
that will produce optimum conditions for growth and development are being determined 
for the seedlings of many important species of trees. The physiological processes of growth 
and reproduction are under investigation for a limited number of species. In tree breeding, 
superior strains are selected or developed and there is a continual improvement in propaga- 
tion and breeding techniques. Research in forest soils is directed toward determining the 
relation of tree growth and nutrition to chemical and physical properties of the soil. 


Research in forest inventory methods is of increasing importance because of the con- 
tinuing programs of forest inventories being conducted in most provinces and in the 
northern Territories. Data from air photographs are correlated with field observations to 
develop new techniques of timber estimating. The use of stand volume tables and various 
methods of field sampling are being investigated and compared. Research is continuing in 
methods for measuring tree images and tree shadows to determine heights, crown widths, 
canopy density and other data from photographs taken in different seasons of the year 
under various conditions. The use of large-scale photography of sample areas is also 
being investigated and studies are being made in the identification of species and sub-types. 
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Adequate protection of forests against fire is of vital importance in Canada. The 
Forest Research Branch works in full co-operation with provincial forest services in almost 
all phases of forest fire control. Major contributions of the Branch have been in the fields 
of fire danger measurement and fire control planning. Methods of classifying forest fuel 
types, of using prescribed fires in hazard reduction, of determining the efficiency of fire 
control organizations, and of preparing and analysing individual fire reports are being 
investigated. Studies are being continued in the use of chemicals for fire suppression and 
pre-suppression, and of fire fighting equipment and techniques. Another important field 
of endeavour is the study of lightning and other fire causative agencies. 


The Forest Entomology and Pathology Branch conducts research on forest insects and 
diseases and maintains regional laboratories and field stations in all principal forested 
regions of Canada. The forest insect and disease survey is a Canada-wide project con- 
ducted by the Branch in co-operation with the provincial forest services and forest in- 
dustries, the primary objective of which is to maintain an annual census of forest insect 
and disease conditions, and to detect and predict the occurrence of outbreaks. Results 
of the survey are made immediately available to the owners and operators of forest lands 
for use in planning salvage programs and directing control operations or other measures 
to reduce damage. An important secondary objective of the survey is extension of knowl- 
edge of the insects and fungi affecting forest trees, including their life histories, ranges of 
distribution, and host-parasite relationships. 


The research programs of the regional laboratories are designed to lead to compre- 
hensive understanding of the biology and ecology of the more destructive forest insects 
and fungi, and the causes of fluctuations in abundance or severity of damage in time and 
place. Problems under intensive study include insect defoliators, leaf diseases, sucking 
insects, dwarf mistletoes, stem cankers, bark- and wood-boring beetles, trunk and root 
decays, tip- and root-boring insects, and diseases of tree seedlings in forest nurseries. A 
recent development is the initiation of investigations of virus diseases of forest trees. 
Laboratory research on development, physiology, nutrition and taxonomy complements 
the field ecological studies of insects and fungi in the forest environment. Problems of 
broad national importance in insect pathology, cytology and genetics, bioclimatology and 
chemical control are investigated by Branch sections, which are appropriately staffed and 
equipped for research in these special fields. 


The Forest Entomology and Pathology Branch also carries out experiments in control, 
utilizing cultural techniques, chemicals and biological control agents including parasites, 
predators and insect pathogens. Technical advisory services are provided in evaluating 
possibilities of eradication or control, or other applications of research results. Recent 
examples include recommendations for reduction of seedling losses in forest tree nurseries 
through cultural techniques and chemical applications; the co-operative organization of 
cull surveys to improve forest inventories; consultation with local authorities on the Dutch 
elm disease problem in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, designed to limit spread and 
damage through control of the disease vectors and sanitation procedures; and technical 
co-operation with provincial governments and industrial agencies in the organization of 
spraying operations against the spruce budworm in New Brunswick and Quebec, and the 
black-headed budworm, the saddle-backed looper, and the ambrosia beetle in British 
Columbia. 


The function of the Economics Division is to advise the Department regarding the 
economic implications of present and proposed policies; to keep the economic position of 
Canada’s forest industries under constant review; to keep in touch with forestry and 
economic developments in other countries; to conduct economic studies relating to forestry 
in Canada; and to co-operate in international forestry matters of concern to Canada. 


Research in the economies of forestry provides the basis for intelligent decisions on 
the economic aspects of managing forest lands and of utilizing their products and services. 
It embraces the whole range of economic activities that relate to the use of forest resources, 
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including the fields of consumption, distribution and processing of the products of the 
forest. In addition, it provides the information that must be considered to determine 
the best means of using the forest resources in conjunction with other resources in order 
to maximize the total net returns to be obtained from the economy. Emphasis is being 
placed on the economics of production and a greatly expanded program in market research 
is being developed. 

The Economics Division is to be reorganized into five sections: statistical and admini- 
strative, forest resources and policy, economics of production, marketing and international 
forestry. Regional economists will be stationed in selected field offices throughout the 


country. 


The Forest Products Research Branch undertakes research embracing every aspect of 
forest products except that relating to the paper field. This research is directed toward 
obtaining the necessary background information and data on the properties of Canadian 
woods, developing new and better uses for wood products, improving manufacturing 
processes, and effecting more complete utilization of wood substances available from the 
forest. 

Two laboratories, one located at Ottawa and the other at Vancouver, undertake the 
research program of the Branch. Several phases of research are concentrated at the larger 
Ottawa Laboratory while the work at the Vancouver Laboratory is concerned mainly 
with British Columbia and Alberta species. Close relationship with the forest products 
industries and the users of timber is maintained to ensure that the research work of the 
Branch is of optimum national benefit. In this connection, assistance is received from an 
Advisory Committee comprising members representing various timber manufacturers and 
wood-using groups, which meets periodically to discuss the research requirements of 
industry. 

Research units of the Laboratories consist of: timber engineering, containers, glues 
and gluing, veneer and plywood timber physics, wood chemistry, wood preservation, 
paints and coatings, wood pathology, wood anatomy, logging and manufacture, and 
seasoning. Research activities include the determination of the physical, mechanical and 
chemical properties of wood and their relation to adaptability in use; studies of the factors 
affecting the quality of wood and of manufactured wood products; determination of the 
factors that cause wood waste in logging and manufacturing; research and investigation 
into the preservative treatment and painting of wood and the use of wood for the manu- 
facture of cellulose, wallboards, alcohols, organic acids, and extractives; studies to deter- 
mine possible new economic and more valuable uses for woods; and research aimed at 
determining methods and means for the practical and economical utilization of all wood 
substances available from the annual timber harvest. 


There is constant co-operation with various government units in the performance of 
many special research investigations concerned with the use of wood. Research into the 
use of wood in housing construction and as an engineered material continues as an im- 
portant activity that is undertaken in co-operation with the Division of Building Research 
of the National Research Council and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
Of special interest was the compilation and publication of the Forest Products Research 
Branch Technical Note No. 30, presenting span tables for wood joists and rafters for 
housing, based on the use of grade-marked lumber. These have been incorporated in the 
recently published Housing Standards, Canada, 1962. 


Additional work includes the application of laboratory findings to the standardization 
of lumber grades, development and improvement of engineering designs in wood, and the 
development of timber specifications for the building codes of Canada. Branch personnel 
serve on such international committees as those of the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation, American Society for Testing Materials, and the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. Continuous collaboration is maintained with forest products 
research laboratories in other countries for the dual purpose of exchanging information 
and avoiding unnecessary duplication of research. 
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The results of the Branch research are made available to the thousands of plants 
comprising Canada’s timber manufacturing and wood-using industries. By means of 
numerous technical publications and through other channels, continuous effort is devoted 
to the widespread dissemination of research results. 

The Industrial Liaison Service consists of suitably located field representatives who 
visit sawmill and other woodworking plants in their respective areas to keep industry 
aware of research development and technical advances that may assist in the solution 
of industrial problems. These field representatives also undertake liaison duties to keep 
the Branch laboratories informed of field problems on which research would be of value. 


Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements.—The passing of the Canada Forestry 
Act in 1949 was an event of great significance to federal-provincial relations in the field of 
forestry, as authority was given to the then Minister of Mines and Resources to “enter into 
agreements with any province for the protection, development or utilization of forest 
resources”. Since that time agreements have been entered into with most of the provinces 
for federal financial support for programs of forest inventories, reforestation and the pur- 
chase of capital assets used in forest fire protection.* 


Since 1951, more than $25,000,000 in federal funds have been contributed to the 
provinces under forestry agreements, plus $5,000,000 for aerial spraying against budworm 
infestations in New Brunswick and, on a smaller scale, in British Columbia. The Federal 
Government has paid $9,000,000 for forest access roads built by the provinces since 1958, 
and $5,000,000 in the past five years to assist the provinces with capital expenditures for 
fire prevention, detection and suppression equipment, airfields and improvements, and the 
hiring of aircraft. 


Other work accomplished with federal assistance has included the completion of forest 
inventories by seven provinces. As a result of these inventories, new woods operations 
have sprung up, particularly in the British Columbia interior, and new pulp and paper 
mills have been built or are planned in other areas of Canada. The Federal Government 
has contributed under the agreements to the establishment of 15 new forest nurseries and 
the planting of 140,000,000 trees. Reforestation has become more and more geared to, 
and integrated with, current logging operations. Under a special stand-improvement 
agreement with the Province of Nova Scotia, designed to provide woods experience for 
coal miners laid off in the Cape Breton area, the Federal Government is providing $280,000. 
Up to early 1962, about 160 miners had been employed under this program. 


The Department of Forestry Act 1960, which repealed the Canada Forestry Act of 
1949, contains authority for the continuance of this program of federal assistance. A new 
forestry agreement was entered into with the provinces for a term of two years starting 
Apr. 1, 1962. This agreement covers in a “‘single package” the federal aid formerly avail- 
able under three separate agreements. The amount of federal aid provided for the period 
is $16,000,000. 

The main feature of the new agreement is flexibility. A province may spend its entire 
allotment for forest access projects, which include construction of access roads and airstrips 
for forestry purposes. Up to 60 p.c. of the provincial allotment may be claimed for in- 
ventory, reforestation, fire protection and, for the first time, for stand-improvement pro- 
jects. A province, therefore, has wide discretion in allocating federal aid among the 
specified fields of work. 


Federal assistance is based on payment of 50 p.c. of provincial costs, but reforestation 
is the one exception. The Federal Government pays $15 per thousand trees planted, $2 
per acre seeded and $4 per acre seeded with ground preparation. In addition, one-quarter 
of the cost of establishing new forest nurseries is contributed. 


* The history of the federal-provincial agreements and their relation to the Canada Forestry Act is described in 
a special article appearing in the 1956 Year Book , pp. 459-466. 
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There are other changes in the new agreement—costs of management-type surveys 
are included as sharable, and the reforestation of occupied or unoccupied Crown land 
qualifies for assistance provided it is carried out by the province. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Forestry Programs 


All forested land in provincial territory, with the exception of the minor portions in 
National Parks, federal forest experiment stations, military areas and Indian reserves 
(see Table 2, p. 25), is administered by the respective provincial governments. The 
forestry program of each province is outlined below. 


Newfoundland.—Geographically, the Province of Newfoundland has two separate 
regions—the Island and Labrador on the mainland. The productive forested land of the 
Island is estimated at 12,998 sq. miles and of Labrador at 20,879 sq. miles, a total of 33,877 
sq. miles. Only 578 sq. miles are classified as farm woodlots. Most of Labrador’s forests 
are leased but are as yet virtually untouched. 


A large part of the forest land in the interior of the Island is leased, licensed or owned 
by paper companies, but a three-mile-wide belt along most of the coastline is retained as 
unoccupied Crown land for the purpose of providing firewood, construction material, 
fencing material, etc., for the local population. Within this coastal forest belt, every 
household has legal right to cut 2,000 cu. feet of wood a year for domestic use. This form 
of cutting is generally without intense control or restriction but a policy is being introduced 
whereby cutting in certain ‘management areas’ is controlled by forest officers. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the Crown forests are at present under management. 


Commercial timber-cutting on unoccupied Crown lands has been by permit since 
1952; permits for amounts up to 120 cords per person are issued by the field staff but 
permits for larger quantities must be approved by the government. This type of permit 
is generally preceded by advertising of standing timber for sale by tender, the timber 
involved usually being over-mature or damaged by fire, insects or storms. 


The Island of Newfoundland is divided into three Forest Regions, each under the 
control of a Forest Supervisor; the regions, in turn, are each divided into five districts. 
Districts are headed by a Forest Inspector having a staff of wardens and rangers. Twenty- 
eight well-equipped forest fire depots and 21 lookout towers, connected by radio-telephone, 
are operated by the Newfoundland Government, and many others are operated by the 
two paper companies, the Newfoundland Forest Protection Association and the Canadian 
National Railways. Aircraft, equipped with water-dropping tanks, are stationed at 
Gander throughout the fire season; they patrol forest areas and transport equipment and 
crews when necessary. Helicopters are used as well. Forest fire protection facilities have 
also been established in Labrador, the main base being at North West River near Goose 
Airport, and a sub-depot in the Carol Lake iron ore development area. The permanent 
forestry staff of the Newfoundland Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources, 
numbering 75, is augmented by a like number of seasonal employees during the forest fire 
season. ‘The two paper companies maintain their own fire protection organizations. 

Forest research for Newfoundland is performed by the federal Department of Forestry. 
No reforestation is done in the province. 


Prince Edward Island.—Almost all of Prince Edward Island’s woodland is privately 
owned, so that the Forestry Division of the Department of Industry and Natural Re- 
sources is concerned mainly with planting, woodlot management and fire protection. A 
small nursery, established jointly with the Federal Government, deals with the Island’s 
needs by providing planting stock for the reforestation of waste lands, the cost of which 


is shared by the Federal Government, and fulfilling the requirements of private individuals 
at a reasonable cost. 
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In proportion to its size, Prince Edward Island exports a great deal of pulpwood. 
This export, combined with the fuelwood and lumber cut each year, led to the inauguration 
of a program designed to educate the owner in the proper care and management of his 
woodlot. 

Fire protection does not usually constitute too great a problem. Wooded areas are 
scattered in patches throughout the province and, since a network of roads makes all 
woodlots accessible, equipment can be brought to the scene of a fire quickly and easily. 
Research is limited mainly to reforestation and woodlot management problems. 


Nova Scotia.—The land area of Nova Scotia is 20,402 sq. miles. Of that area, 
16,389 sq. miles are classed as forested, 92 p.c. of which is regarded as productive. For 
Canada as a whole, 91 p.c. of the forested land is held by the Crown in the right of the 
federal or provincial governments but in Nova Scotia only about 22 p.c. is so held. 


The provincial Crown lands are administered by the Department of Lands and 
Forests through a staff of foresters and rangers. Similarly, trained personnel are associated 
with the forest industry in the administration of privately owned forest lands. The De- 
partment administers the Small Tree Conservation Act on all lands and is responsible for 
forest fire suppression on all lands, regardless of tenure. Forest fire detection is facili- 
tated by 30 observation towers and an aerial patrol service, all integrated with land 
vehicles and headquarters by radio and telephone communication systems. Well-equipped 
fire suppression crews and rangers are stationed throughout the province. 


The forest industry is of prime importance to the economy of Nova Scotia. There 
are some 500 sawmills of all sizes, one newsprint mill and two pulp mills in operation. A 
new chemical pulp mill was completed to the test-running stage. These mills, along with 
the pulpwood export trade, pit prop production, boxwood and barrel production, as well 
as other facets, use 289,000,000 ft.b.m. of lumber and 342,000 cords of round products. 
The lumber industry underwent changes in 1961 when several large, modern and more 
efficient stationary mills were established. Such installations produced the equivalent 
of 7,900 cords in chips from sawmill waste. 


An active reforestation program has been conducted for many years. Although not as 
ambitious an undertaking as in some parts of Canada, the program is being expanded 
in areas where there are less fortunate circumstances relative to natural regeneration. 
There are six forest nurseries in operation throughout the province. Forest management 
programs include the construction of access roads into Crown land timber areas and stand 
improvement under the federal-provincial agreement. Timber, pulpwood and Christmas 
trees are sold through public tender and cutting is done under the recommendation of the 
district foresters of the Department of Lands and Forests. Inventory surveys, regeneration 
studies and experimental cuttings are conducted on Crown lands. 


Forest research is carried on by Federal Government agencies and the Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation (see p. 342). Investigations involve stand improvements, cutting 
methods, and insect and disease activities. Extension projects include an active fire 
prevention campaign, a motion picture program for schools, distribution of information 
on forest and wildlife conservation, promotion of the Christmas tree industry, and 
preparation of articles for general distribution, for newspapers and for magazines. 


New Brunswick.—More than 85 p.c. of the area of New Brunswick is classed as 
productive forest, of which the Crown, in right of the province, owns about one-half. 
About 2 p.c. is owned by the Federal Government and the remainder is privately owned. 
The report of a provincial forest inventory, part of the national forest inventory, was 
published in 1958. The productive forest area is estimated at 23,808 sq. miles and the 
total volume of wood in merchantable sizes at 16,900,000,000 cu. feet; of the latter, conif- 
erous species make up 71 p.c. and deciduous species the remainder. 

Protection from forest fires, the first requirement for forest conservation, is mainly 
the responsibility of the Department of Lands and Mines which also carries out duties 
in connection with game management and protection, colonization, parks, campgrounds 
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and picnic sites, and the administration of provincial Crown lands. A large-scale aerial 
spraying program to protect balsam fir and spruce from the spruce budworm has been 
carried on since 1952 by a Crown company sponsored by the federal and provincia] govern- 
ments and representatives of the forest products industries. 


Timber licences issued by the province authorize operators to cut and remove forest 
products in accordance with forest management plans and cutting permits. Stumpage 
dues are paid to the province when products are cut by the licensees. 


New Brunswick does not maintain a forest research organization but co-operates with 
the federal Department of Forestry in that field. The University of New Brunswick 
also has undertaken a small number of forest research projects in co-operation with the 
National Research Council, the provincial government, and other interested organizations. 
In the autumn of 1960, the New Brunswick Department of Agriculture employed a 
forestry engineer as a first step in developing and expanding a provincial tree farm program. 


Quebec.—The forested lands of the Province of Quebec cover an area of 378,132 
sq. miles extending from its southern borders to latitude 52° north, between the frontier 
of Labrador in the east, and the Eastmain River Basin in the west. Of this total, 89,131 
sq. miles are classed as occupied productive forest land, 23,175 sq. miles of it privately 
owned, 227 sq. miles federal Crown forests and the remainder provincial Crown land 
on which leases and permits have been granted. Thus, approximately 256,000 sq. miles 
of the forest lands of Quebec are inaccessible or vacant. About two-fifths of the annual 
cut comes from privately owned lands. 


The limits reserved for forest industries are administered by the Department of Lands 
and Forests and the technical work such as inventory, reforestation, supervision of cutting, 
control of culling, verification of plans for development, collection of stumpage dues, etc., 
is the responsibility of the Forest Service. These limits are either leased by auction after 
public notice has been given or assigned under a special law. The price of the licence is 
fixed by auction or by Order in Council subsequent to specific legislation. The government 
reserves the right to dispose of the water powers situated on the limits leased. 


A tree-felling permit, which is valid for one year, is renewable if the holder has 
complied with the conditions imposed; it may be transferred with the authorization of 
the Minister of Lands and Forests. The lessee of a limit must pay a ground rent in addi- 
tion to the price of licence and must forward, three months before the cutting begins, 
a plan of operations. Wood cut must be measured by a licensed culler and at the end 
of the operations the limit holder must produce a sworn statement of quantities cut. 


The Forest Service endeavours to promote the use of silvicultural methods among 
the owners of farm woodlots and small forest areas. 


Quebec’s forest protective system comprises three organizations—the Protective 
Service, the protective associations and the non-affiliated lease holders or owners. The 
Protective Service is a government body established within the Department of Lands and 
Forests in 1924 to enforce legislation and regulations governing forest fire protection and 
to protect vacant Crown lands, township reserves and colonization territories. The 
protective associations, of which there are six, are syndicates of lease holders and of owners 
who have availed themselves of their right to form an association to satisfy the law which 
compels them to protect their limits or private forests of 2,000 acres or over. Members 
assume operating expenses in proportion to the area owned by each but the Department 
assumes half the costs of fire fighting incurred by the associations. The third group is 
composed of lease holders and of owners who prefer to discharge their obligations personally 
as far as forest protection is concerned. They enjoy the same privileges and their obliga- 
tions are the same as those imposed upon the associations. 


To perpetuate the forestry program of the province, the Department has established 
a number of nurseries, the first at Berthierville in 1908. This nursery has three sections: 
one wooded with a variety of valuable species of mature age, one serving agricultural 
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purposes, and another devoted to forestry experiments and the cultivation of trees for 
reforestation or ornamentation. More recently, the Grandes Piles nursery and the Gaspe 
nursery were organized and there are also nurseries in the following counties: Abitibi- 
East, Témiscamingue, Saguenay, les de la Madeleine, Rimouski; Roberval, Riviére 
du Loup, Témiscouata and Chicoutimi. Their object is the preparation of plants for 
reforesting nearby districts. ‘Floating’ nurseries, supervised by the engineers of the 
Forest Extension Bureau and intended especially for growing reforestation plants for 
private properties, are located at Pont Rouge, Sherbrooke, Scott, St. Hyacinthe, Victoria- 
ville, Mont Joli and St. Pascal. The plants are supplied free of charge on request. A 
dynamic reforestation program is now under way in the province, with an ultimate objective 
of 10,000,000 plants yearly on private grounds. 


The Bureau of Silviculture and Botany and the Forestry Products Laboratory, both 
subsidized by the Department, are actively engaged in scientific research work in the 
forestry field. The Bureau studies the possibilities of utilizing spoil-heaps of gold and 
asbestos mines, tests the fertility of soils in the spruce groves, classifies forests according 
to type of vegetation, and studies growth and yields of stands in the timber limits by 
means of permanent research spots. The Forestry Products Laboratory, located at the 
Duchesnay Forestry Station, studies developments in the field of chemical conversion 
of wood and in the use of forestry by-products. 


Ontario.—Steady advancement in the management of the province’s natural re- 
sources continued during 1961 with a progressive revision of the management plans for the 
forested land under the jurisdiction of the Department of Lands and Forests. The forested 
land, including 42 agreement forests of 147,297 acres and five nursery forests of 9,000 
acres, was divided into 202 areas, each covered by a management plan. This was a de- 
crease of 18 units from the previous year as a result of consolidation. Seventy-six Crown 
management units, with plans prepared by departmental staff, made up 53,695,819 acres. 
Of these, 65 plans were in operation covering 50,219,541 acres and 11 plans were under 
revision. Also included were 79 company management units with an area of 62,069,120 
acres, for which plans were prepared by licensees; 64 of these plans were in operation, 
covering 47,057,280 acres. 


The volume of wood of all species cut from Crown land during the year ended Mar. 31, 
1961 showed an increase of approximately 52,500,000 cu. feet over the volume cut during 
the previous fiscal year; this represented an increase of 15.4 p.c. in the cut of softwood 
species and 12.5 p.c. in the cut of hardwoods. The primary pulpwood species (spruce, 
balsam and jack pine) showed an increase in the volume cut of about 41,200,000 cu. feet, 
which accounted for 78.5 p.c. of the increased production. 


During the 1961 fire season, 1,305 forest fires were reported in Ontario. These fires 
burned a total area of 1,184,998 acres. The greatest incidence of fires and area burned 
occurred during the last two weeks of June and the first two weeks of July in the north- 
western Ontario fire districts of Sioux Lookout and Kenora where extreme drought con- 
ditions were caused by a deficiency of rain and winter snowfall. A succession of lightning 
storms during this period resulted in a large number of fires which accounted for over 99 
p.c. of the area burned. During 1961, lightning caused 34 p.c. of the total number of fires 
and human causes accounted for the remainder. More than 90 p.c. of the 1961 timber loss 
was located in the northern portion of the Sioux Lookout district; inaccessibility makes 
the timber in this area of little economic value at present. 


The Department’s fleet of 44 aircraft played a major role in fire fighting operations 
and the use of aircraft for water-dropping very often restricted the losses. This technique 
was employed on 104 fires during the 1961 season and 843,000 gal. of water were discharged. 
The fleet was supplemented by the use of five leased helicopters. Over the whole season, 
Department aircraft logged 12,568 hours of flight time, 5,000 of which were on fire fighting 
operations. The remainder included flying for fishery, wildlife, timber management, 
administrative and mercy services. 
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Manitoba.—The forests of Manitoba are administered by the Forest Service, a 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. The Service is headed by a 
Provincial Forester and for purposes of administration the province is divided into eight 
Forest Regions each in charge of a Regional Supervisor responsible to the Provincial 
Forester for forest activities within his region. The Forest Service is also responsible for the 
development, maintenance and operation of parks and recreation on Crown lands throughout 
the province. 

The cutting of timber is governed by timber sale, licensed timber berth, pulpwood 
lease, or timber permit. Timber sales are disposed of by public auction or sealed tender and 
cover periods of from one to seven years; timber berths cover certain areas granted before 
1930, the date of the transfer of the natural resources from the Federal Government to the 
province; pulpwood leases are granted over an area of 2,748 sq. miles; and timber permits 
are granted to settlers and small operators at appraised rates for a period of one year or less. 
On the basis of a forest resources inventory completed in 1956 and other information, 
working plans with annual allowable cuts on a sustained-yield basis have been brought 
into operation in the more accessible areas. 


Forest fire protection is a most important activity of the Forest Service. Fires are 
detected by air patrol, lookout tower and road patrol, and rapid communication is main- 
tained within the Service by radio and telephone. The Air Service transports men and 
equipment to fires in areas beyond the reach of roads. The main air base is at Lac du 
Bonnet and summer air bases are maintained at The Pas, Norway House and Thicket 
Portage. The total area under fire protection is about 97,000 sq. miles. 


Regeneration of the forest is dependent mainly on natural means although 8,069,000 
trees were planted during the past ten years as part of the federal-provincial agreement 
(see p. 457). The Pineland Forest Nursery is operated at a point near Hadashville to 
supply planting stock for denuded areas of Crown land and to furnish farmers with shelter- 
belt and woodlot seedlings. 


The province has no forestry research organization but co-operates with several 
federal services which maintain two research areas. The Department co-operates fully 
with federal authorities in investigating and controlling forest damage resulting from 
insects and diseases. The Forest Service also carries out public education in the fields of 
fire prevention and forest conservation. Use is made of all usual methods including radio, 
television, newspapers, signs, talks to school children and club members, film tours, ete. 


Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan, including watered areas, are located 
mainly in the northern half of the province and cover 147,360 sq. miles or 58 p.c. of the 
total area. Provincial forests constitute approximately 92 p.c. of all forest land in the 
province and are managed and developed by the Forestry Branch of the Department 
of Natural Resources. 


The Forestry Branch, consisting of six divisions—Administration, Fire Control, 
Forest Management, Forest Research, Inventory and Silviculture—is responsible for 
developing and evaluating forest policies and management programs based on the findings 
of inventory and research. The responsibility for carrying out such policies and programs 
is borne by the Regional Administration Branch. For purposes of resource administration, 
the province is divided into five regions, each under the supervision of a Regional Super- 
intendent. The regions are subdivided into Conservation Officer Districts which vary 
in size according to resource base and population to be served. Close liaison is maintained 
between the Forestry Branch and the Regional Administration Branch. 


A major responsibility of the Forestry Branch is the development of techniques in 
the prevention, detection and suppression of forest fires. A network of 69 lookout towers 
equipped with two-way radios is maintained throughout the province and is supplemented 
by three aircraft on regular patrol duty during the high-hazard periods. A group of 
smoke-jumpers, trained to parachute on remote fires, is in constant readiness during the 
fire season and takes immediate suppression action which it maintains until relieved by 
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overland crews. Northern Saskatchewan’s communication system, with more than 850 
two-way radio sets in operation in towers, vehicles, aircraft and forest camps, plays a 
vital role in the detection and suppression of forest fires. These activities have been 
assisted recently by the use of helicopters. 4 


Alberta.—The 159,064 sq. miles of provincial forest in Alberta are administered by the 
Forests Division of the Department of Lands and Forests at Edmonton. The Division 
is composed of four forestry branches under a Director of Forestry—Administration, 
Forest Protection, Forest Management and Forest Surveys. 


The Administration Branch supervises all branches, maintains general control over 
revenue and expenditure, deals with personnel and conducts a Forestry Training School 
which offers in-service training for forest officers and other employees. 


The Forest Protection Branch has charge of the protection of the forests and of all 
field personnel. For ease of administration the forested area has been divided into seven 
Divisions, each responsible for the forest within its boundary. These Divisions are com- 
posed of Ranger Districts in which all activities are supervised by the district forest 
officer responsible to his divisional superintendent. The divisional staffs include: forest 
superintendent, assistant forest superintendent, divisional forester, chief ranger, mechanical 
foreman, chief check scaler, assistant check scaler, divisional clerk, assistant clerk, radio 
operator, stenographer, and seasonal help such as standby fire crews, forest lookout men 
and general labourers and construction crews. These employees are responsible for fire 
prevention and suppression, supervision of logging and milling operations, timber cruising, 
and construction and maintenance of forestry projects. 


The functions of the Forest Management Branch include the approval and accept- 
ance of management and annual operating plans prepared for other Crown lands, proper 
land use, proper disposal of Crown timber and the direction of field officers in the adminis- 
tration of all contracts related thereto. This extends to all phases, including acceptance 
of applications, cruising of timber, drawing up of contracts, periodic inspections of areas 
to assure proper logging and utilization practices, scaling of products cut, collection of 
dues and reforestation of areas denuded through cutting, fire, ete. 


The Forest Surveys Branch maintains the provincial forest inventory and prepares 
and maintains detailed inventories by management units; prepares long- and short-term 
management and protection plans; provides timber application forest-type maps; conducts 
other work pertaining to photogrammetry and forest-cover maps; and provides technical 
drafting and mapping services to the Forest Service and general public. 


Conservation of 9,000 sq. miles of forest comprising the Rocky Mountains Forest 
Reserve is administered by a joint provincial-federal agency—the Eastern Rockies Forest 
Conservation Board with offices at Calgary (see p. 107). The area is composed of three 
forests which are subdivided into ranger districts. The Superintendent in charge of each 
forest is responsible to the Director of Forestry; his decisions are based on policies formed 
by the Board, which comprises one federal and two provincial members. This Reserve 
includes the headwaters of the main prairie river system. 


Research in general is carried out by the federal Department of Forestry, which 
maintains the Kananaskis Experiment Station. 


British Columbia.—The productive forest land of British Columbia in 1958 was 
inventoried at 208,411 sq. miles and, in addition, there were 59,227 sq. miles of forest land 
classed as non-productive. Of the productive area, immature timber occurred on 95,739 
sq. miles; 84,275 sq. miles carried matured timber with a total volume of 318,000,000,000 
cu. feet; 28,397 sq. miles, including areas of recent burn, cut-over or windfall not yet 
re-stocked, were unclassified. 

For administrative purposes, the province is divided into five Forest Districts with 
regional headquarters at Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Prince George, Kamloops and N elson. 
Further decentralization of authority is effected by subdivision of the Forest Districts 
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into Ranger Districts. There are approximately 25 Ranger Districts in each Forest 
District. ‘Twelve directional, servicing or policy-forming divisions constitute the head 
office of the Forest Service at Victoria. 


Vigorous efforts continue to bring British Columbia’s forest resources under sustained- 
yield management and the forest industries are making definite progress toward more 
complete utilization of their raw materials. The problem is urgent despite the fact that, 
with a present annual cut of approximately 1,100,000,000 cu. feet, the total inventory 
would appear sufficient to support present needs in perpetuity. One of the more spectacular 
results of sustained-yield administration has been the swinging of a greater proportion of 
the annual forest harvest to the interior of the province. For many years, the over-cut 
coast (wet belt) forests have accounted for from 65 p.c. to 80 p.c. of the total forest cut 
each year. More recently, however, the interior cut has risen to account for almost 50 p.c. 
of the total provincial scale. For all practical purposes, the entire interior forest is publicly 
owned; the great majority of privately owned, leased or licensed forests are on the coast. 


Several systems of timber disposal are in effect. The most publicized is the Tree 
Farm Licence, which constitutes a contract between the government and a company or 
individual whereby the latter agrees to manage, protect and harvest an area of forest 
land for the best possible return, in exchange for the right to the timber crop on the area. 
Tree-farm Licences are subject to re-examination for renewal every 21 years. Provincial 
Forests, Public Working Circles, and Sustained-Yield Units are the governmental equiva- 
lent of the Tree Farm Licence with the timber, when it is ready for cutting, being disposed 
of by public auction. Management, silviculture, roadbuilding and protection on such 
areas are the responsibility of the Forest Service. Other tenures of lesser importance 
are Tree Farms, Farm Woodlot Licences, and those Timber Sales issued outside ‘regulated’ 
areas. 


The need for a more effective forest fire suppression capability becomes increasingly 
urgent as the program of planned, sustained-yield management of the resource expands. 
Improved fire fighting techniques, the use of aircraft for patrol, transportation and fire 
bombing, employment of helicopters for rapid movement of fire suppression crews, and 
a gradually expanding system of lookouts are employed. However, the problem of acces- 
sibility remains a most serious one. The fire seasons of 1958, 1960 and 1961 were in the 
disaster class with total fire fighting costs for these three years amounting to $15,700,000 
plus a loss of potential Crown revenue and the value of unmanufactured logs destroyed 
by fire over those three years totalling some $190,500,000. Close liaison with the federal 
Department of Forestry, which maintains laboratories in Vernon and Victoria, provides 
information about insect and fungal enemies of the forest. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada* 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada is a centre of research and learning 
concerned with virtually every aspect of the production and use of pulp and paper products. 
It was established in 1913 as a branch of the Dominion Forest Products Laboratories 
and in 1927 was reorganized under the joint sponsorship of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the Federal Government and McGill University. The Institute staff carries 
out fundamental research and some applied research in the fields of woodland operations 
and pulp and paper mill operations. In addition, in co-operation with McGill University, 
it trains postgraduate students who are working toward master’s and doctorate degrees 
in physical chemistry, wood chemistry, or chemical and mechanical engineering, and whose 
theses subjects lie in fields of interest to the pulp and paper industry. 


The Institute has occupied, since 1927, a building on the McGill campus erected by 
the pulp and paper industry and in addition since 1958 a new building at Pointe Claire 
on the western outskirts of Montreal constructed by the Government of Canada in lieu 
of its former annual financial grant. The new building houses Institute staff and facilities 


* Prepared by B. W. Burgess, Secretary, Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
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formerly located in temporary quarters. The Institute’s facilities include: organic and 
physical chemistry, physics, hydraulics and engineering laboratories; pilot plants for 
chemical pulping, pulp and chip refining and waste liquor pyrolysis; a greenhouse and 
other facilities for woodlands research; an extensive library; shops and special facilities 
for pulp and paper testing and for photographic and microscopic (both light and electron) 
studies of wood, pulp, and paper. It has a staff of about 160. 


The Institute’s research activities comprise a basic program in pulp and paper research 
and in woodlands research, contract research, and technical services. The basic pulp and 
paper research program is supported by assessments from the Maintaining Membership 
(some 42 companies, representing more than 100 mills and about 95 p.c. of the total 
production of the Canadian industry) and by a basic grant from the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association. The woodlands research program is supported by assessments on 
all member companies of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association east of the Rockies 
that use pulpwood. Both programs comprise research of interest to the industry broadly, 
as distinct from that which is the concern of a single company only. 


The projects in the basic programs range from studies of the growing seedling in the 
forest to the converted pulp and paper product, and fall into seven broad classifications: 
woodlands, mechanical pulping, chemical pulping, paper making, process control, product 
quality and waste utilization. The emphasis is primarily on fundamental and exploratory 
studies. The Institute is regarded as a centre for broad, long-range and uninterrupted 
studies of basic principles which individual pulp and paper companies would find difficult to 
justify in terms of immediate applied objectives. Moreover, the Institute is a centre of 
highly specialized equipment and manpower which individual companies would not 
normally have. 


In addition to its permanent staff, the Institute, in co-operation with McGill Uni- 
versity, has some 35 graduate students working on fundamental projects in the background 
of pulp and paper technology, which also serve as their theses topics. The head of the 
Institute’s Wood Chemistry Division, who is also Chairman of the Chemistry Department 
and the E. B. Eddy Professor of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry at McGill, directs 
graduate student work on such subjects as the behaviour of the materials of which wood 
is made—cellulose, lignin and hemicelluloses. The head of the Institute’s Physical 
Chemistry Division, also a Research Associate in the McGill Chemistry Department, 
directs graduate student work in the physical chemistry of fibres, e.g., the forces that 
cause cellulose fibres in a water suspension to mat together to form paper. The head of 
the Institute’s Chemical Engineering Division, an Associate Professor of Chemical Engin- 
eering at McGill, directs graduate students in such chemical studies as the rate of drying of 
droplets and fibres. These Division Heads are assisted by other members of the Institute’s 
staff who likewise hold concurrent honorary positions at McGill. 


The Institute also undertakes contract research projects on a cost-reimbursement 
basis for individual companies or groups of companies in the pulp and paper or allied 
fields. The larger of these co-operative contracts have been concerned with problems of 
particular segments of the Canadian pulp and paper industry, such as the investigation 
into the causes of corrosion in alkaline pulping equipment and the recent study of the 
rapid deterioration of paper machine wires. 

A further function of the Institute is to provide a broad range of technical information 
services to the industry and, to some extent, to other industries and the public. It main- 
tains a specialized library for this purpose which stocks bibliographies, abstracts, transla- 
tions and critical reviews for the use of the scientific staff and the industry. 


Section 5.—Forest and Allied Industries 


This Section is concerned with the many industries employed in the felling of timber 
in the forest and its transformation into the numerous utilitarian shapes and forms 
required in modern living. The basic industries. provide the raw material for sawmills, 
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pulp and paper mills and for a wide range of secondary industries that convert the products 
of the basic industries into more highly manufactured goods such as veneers and ply- 
woods, sash and doors, furniture, and a vast range of industries using wood in any form 
in their processes. These industries, especially the pulp and paper industry and the 
lumber industry, contribute substantially to the value of the export trade of Canada and 
thereby provide the exchange necessary to pay for a large share of the imports purchased 
from other countries, particularly the United States. 


Technological changes and market shifts are causing Canada to lose some of the unique 
advantages it enjoys in the forest products field. In an effort to remain competitive, 
changes are being brought about in the structure of Canadian forest-based industries and 
in the technologies employed. Much emphasis is also being placed on better utilization 
of the forest resources. 


In British Columbia there is a continuing development of the pulp and paper industry 
which, unlike that in Eastern Canada, is integrated to a high degree with the lumber 
industry. An important feature of this integration is the use of smaller and defective 
logs uneconomical for the manufacture of lumber, and the use of sawmill and veneer 
mill residue in the form of pulp chips. In Eastern Canada the most significant develop- 
ments in the pulp and paper industry have been the increasing use of hardwood species 
for pulp manufacture and the increase of speeds in paper machines which has improved 
productive capacity at relatively low costs. There is also continuing construction of new 
plants, notably in the Maritime Provinces, and this is leading to improved utilization 
through the use of sawmill residues for pulping material. 


Significant changes are also taking place in the lumber industry in Eastern Canada. 
Sawmills are undergoing a gradual process of concentration into larger and more efficient 
units and employing modern electric, hydraulic and pneumatic equipment which permits 
a high degree of mechanization and quality control. There is also a trend toward more 
complete integration through the acquisition of veneer and plywood mills and board 
plants. These factors are naturally leading to a higher degree of utilization which is 
exemplified by the conversion of sawmill residue for pulp chips. 


The logging industry has been highly mechanized in Western Canada for a number of 
years and mechanization is now progressing rapidly in Eastern Canada, raising the output 
per man-day and leading to stabilization of employment in the woods. Ten years ago 
mechanical saws were just beginning to find general acceptance, but now they are found 
in all woods operations and the buck-saw is almost non-existent. Loading and transpor- 
tation of logs and pulpwood is being done mechanically to an increasing extent with a 
consequent continuous reduction of the horse population in the woods. New and better 
logging machines are constantly being developed and experiments with pulpwood harvest- 
ing combines promise a high degree of mechanization in the woods wherever terrain con- 
ditions permit. 


These and other changes are reflected in the following statistical data. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


In connection with operations in the woods, the forests provide not only the raw 
materials for the sawmills, pulp mills, veneer mills, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, 
but also the logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, 
poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products 
that are finished in the woods ready for use or export. A number of minor forest products 
help swell the total, such as Christmas trees, cascara bark, balsam gum, resin, etc. 


Estimates of woods operations attempt to give actual production figures for all items 
and are based partly on provincial forest service data for volume. Value, as currently 
estimated, excludes transportation costs. 
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8.—Value of Woods Operations, by Product, 1956-60 
Product 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Tepes: DOLE pwr AA Orororn cio BRRE 443,888,332 | 409,226,544 | 311,746,286 | 344,424,102 | 385,924,315 
Taogasfor pulping os.os5.cccd« ote phe oe eaTe 33,581,745 25, 827,900 21,489,973 32,114, 964 45,335,719 
Saul OaKGO dectaaecaey. ie ae areca h oecar ibe « 385,889,223 | 314,407,202 | 253,663,933 | 288,129,343 | 311,579,147 
Pwiolmoodinek. tains isco cot. BAR 37,097, 923 36, 656, 139 29,105, 108 26,519,755 36,895, 661 
Polesrand piling ee: sstt ea.. ob Soto. 23,219, 870 20,930,794 8, 146, 102 7,495,040 11, 966, 822 
FLOUNG, WINING LLMDET <,. aoc «= 1 cperege eseieie = 3,615, 647 3,032,954 2,568, 121 2,186,621 1,880,798 
ern GemOste...-4.tGR RG Re. oo GG, teed 2,286,222 2,644,749 2,369, 596 2,955, 812 3,384, 877 
IPTOWUDUOLES es oct a tb bs Vanek ats « a omer 626, 481 664, 683 317, 262 235,131 159, 998 
Deora ergs ets ede teite Saeee ae eee eae 292,183 326,877 275 , 820 267,970 253,573 
Wood for charcoal...........seseeeeees 487, 847 502, 170 459,750 448, 000 430,196 
Miscellaneous roundwood.............- 130, 445 102,759 803,355 1,514, 855 1,630, 533 
Otlonmroducte cin tenn te. c ect aaa ee 8,026, 684 8,731,727 7,665,202 9,474, 407 7,046, 849 

otals*cce-anie b ake 939,142,602 | 823,054,498 | 638,610,508 | 715,716,000 | 806,488,488 


9.—Production and Consumption of Wood Cut in Woods Operations, 1951-60, and 
by Product 1960 


Production Consumption 
7 Equivalent Equivalent 
Year and Product Quantity Volume Quantity Volume 
Reported of Total Reported of Total 
or Merchant- Value or Merchant- Value 
Estimated able Estimated able 
Wood! Wood! 
M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 

DOD Useereranepey res sters pts aero Te Sk RS 3,436,463 | 821,021,875 2,922,883 | 698,113,030 
1A US Parone (lees Garis Mis Mein ricicc saris 3,205,383 | 763,188,754 2,834,719 | 705,980, 443 
ODS eats ss te DAMS ADA. BOSE GES 3,078,066 | 704,538,888 2,903,661 | 705,452,273 
15): eR SF eh Geen ccd 3,122,313 | 728,369,907 2,924,882 | 693,755,990 
LOD ai rere hbk cues ile. Sawa ba a OG 3,280,070 | 829,572,714 3,093,255 | 746,954,072 
LOBOS ites ccte aby rece pe sislela'sie ta ater ele ais 3,463,304 | 939,142,602 3,083,626 | 813,590,871 
HOS Tiere ace. de Ane. Aa. Aarne ooh Oe 3,172,166 | 823,054,498 2,918,522 | 767,606,567 
LOB Soesrticors so erstdtare oars are sre Gave sores 2,854,670 | 638,610,508 2,837,204 | 680,015,210 
LOB merece ier meneame rdteetes 3,186,387 | 715,716,000 3,175,452 | 782,771,247 
AGO eon eas tain’ hajassisptspstods ae 3,405,417 | 806,488, 488 0 3,247,584 | 815,541,385 
Logs and bolts........... Mit. b.m.| 9,030,575 | 1,728,012 | 385,924,315 |] 8,818,325 | 1,763,665 | 394,731,623 
Logs for pulping.......... ee 1,111,442 196,649 | 45,335,719 2 2 2 

TEN, KOs codon node Oen Ianto cord | 13,997,080 1,189,352 | 311,579,147 || 14,115,996 1,199,860 | 361,858, 672 
OL WOOd) Feast tl llotalvistels € 3,003, 811 240,304 | 36,895,661 || 3,001,021 240,081 | 38,396,382 
Poles and piling: 3.20.1. .<--- No. 1,258,389 18,875 | 11,966,822 |} 1,020,281 15,454 | 12,625,895 
Round mining timber........ cord 102,171 8,684 1,880,798 95,048 8,079 1,727,968 
ENCE POStS ser de a ceda setae este No. | 12,378,659 14, 853 3,384,877 || 9,798,790 LINT5S7 3,406, 186 
MGW LGbLESUIA. AE pa teetll onan ahi és 112,718 563 159,998 112,718 562 159,998 
ence Natlso 6. u4bsec uy wurst e 1,038, 200 1,038 253,573 || 1,038,200 1,038 253,573 
Wood for charcoal........... cord 39, 368 8,149 430,196 39, 363 3,149 449, 878 
Miscellaneous roundwood....cu. ft sap 3,938 1,680, 5383 oan 3,938 1,640,378 
Other products’.............- $ Se 7,046, 849 as 290, 832 


1 Tn estimating the annual drain on Canada 


’s forest resources, certain converting factors have been used, each of 


which represents in cubic feet the quantity of merchantable wood used to produce one unit of the material in 


question. 


piling 15, hewn railway 
with pulpwood. y 


The factor for logs and bolts for 
Canada 200. Other factors: pulpwood and round mining tim 
ties 5, fence posts 1.2 and fence rails 1. 
Chiefly Christmas trees but also includes balsam gum, cascara bark, etc. 


the British Columbia coastal region is 175 and for the remainder of 
ber 85, fuelwood and wood for charcoal 80, poles and 
2 Converted to rough cords and included 
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10.—Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood Cut and Value of Products of Woods Operations, 
by Province, 1958-60 


Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood Value of Products! 
Province or Territory 
1958 1959 1960 1958 - 1959 1960 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. $ $ $ 
foundland.......... 83, 959 96,695 126,702 22,149, 929 22,771,333 32,194, 500 
Dee raed Island .. 10,565 10,594 10, 834 1,919,497 1,430,067 1,545,996 
Nova Scotia............ 83, 283 89,612 98,095 18,345, 674 18, 441,249 20,023, 887 
New Brunswick........ 172,215 172,602 187, 297 40,961,013 33,059, 821 40,715, 805 
Quebect +. 0. eke eins 816,797 877, 158 879,914 192,950,612 215, 287,177 212,620, 255 
Ontario. Jonas ae 483,544 531,528 541,329 || 110,138,247 | 131,939,580 154, 473,703 
Manitoba cst seis 50,377 51,766 45,255 7,496, 163 7,947,414 7,381,877 
Saskatchewan.......... 41,561 44,621 49, 860 5,598,816 6, 362, 446 7,419,148 
TORE AE .../:. > senate 107, 612 135,003 148, 085 16,061,077 20,274,322 24,048,741 
British Columbia....... 998 , 827 1,173, 965 1,312,349 || 221,885,140 | 257,650,252 304,977, 839 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 5,930 2,843 5, 697 1,104,340 552,339 1,086,737 
Canada. .o 2... .<.. 2,854,670 3,186,387 3,405,417 || 638,610,508 | 715,716,000 806, 488, 488 


1 Includes value of forest products other than wood. 


11.—Principal Statistics of Woods Operations, 1954-60 


Employees Salaries Cost Net Value | Gross Value 
Year (man- and of of fo) 
years)! Wages Materials Production | Production 
No. $ $ $ $ 
ODS: s< sistare.e1s:drate oherere apaeicie elelis’ « sean o1< avatar clare 127,000 | 428,000,000 84,395,514 | 643,974,393 728,369,907 
ARE OO IOS AP OB OTE a en SATE NE. 149,000 | 506,000,000 100,458,945 | 729,113,769 829,572,714 
WORD: nctilciee tee cates eo cette tenis Were 132,015 | 472,035,290 97,808,409 | 841,334,193 939, 142, 602 
LOD Iectaie aia v\s /o°5ik BX <aioie (4 = t= a)o1n,8inteiccees« ate 119,944 | 430,804, 865 89,941,837 | 733,112,661 823,054, 498 
AG Ses astra caver Oran ects stssara betes overes sia eee 67,327 | 338,283,658 68,594,657 | 570,015,851 638, 610, 508 
LOD Y crema svecieie seine sf cia nies ste ow eevee 82,551 347,405,901 57,003, 561 658,712, 439 715,716,000 
LOGO De ciedarens cosoile oretereareio stile, besa este alate 86,539 | 374,730,734 72,922,733 | 733,565,755 806, 488, 488 


1 Prior to 1958, employment statistics included those individuals employed in the transportation of products 
from the woods to the manufacturing plant or user. In order to report only employment in woods operations, and 


to avoid duplication of data collected elsewhere, 1958 and subsequent employment statistics have been compiled 
to conform with this principle. 


Subsection 2.—The Lumber Industry 


The manufacture of sawn lumber is the second most important industry in Canada 
depending on the forest for its raw materials. The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, 
lath, stave, heading and hoop mills, reports of which were compiled for 1960, was 5,312 
as compared with 5,684 in 1959. Mills sawing less than 15,000 ft.b.m. are excluded but 
account for under one-half of 1 p.c. of the total lumber production. Employees numbered 
46,607 and wages and salaries amounted to $153,084,558. Logs, bolts and other materials 
and supplies of the industry were valued at $329,575,802, the gross value of production 
was $591,607,758 and net value $252,150,944. 
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12.—Quantity and Value of Lumber Production and Value of All Sawmill Products, 
by Province, 1959 and 1960 


Lumber Production ‘ Value of 
5 ee All Sawmill 
Province or Territory Quantity Value Products 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland.......... 37, 862 28,620 2,244,181 1,807,124 2,414,542 1,964, 856 
Prince Edward Island. . 7,945 8,600 464,583 517,585 525,124 571,103 
Nova Scotia...........- 220,542 232,054 13, 456,113 14,005, 356 15,719,935 15, 984, 836 
New Brunswick........ 308, 287 277,794 20,083,519 18,372,347 22,732,964 22, 436, 886 
QuebeG. tecscsaswiiiven ots 1,038,362 1,115,768 71,582, 603 78,365,046 84, 822,528 87,984,948 
Mritalio aed. oe + streeyt ys 620, 960 628,744 49 247,579 49,105, 266 59,989, 722 55, 851,879 
IMG nILOD A cmc desistolangy ciel 36,971 34, 587 1,809, 208 1,753,067 1,966 , 362 1,822,140 
Saskatchewan.......... 54,032 67,396 2,813,518 3,588, 105 3,030, 883 3, 821,719 
AUD SEE Asc. ophecwene opis 314, 258 307,676 15,590,714 15, 257, 446 17,325,351 16,546,004 
British Columbia....... 4,948,585 5,305,118 | 312,987,838 | 329,094,665 || 363,026,000 384, 227,057 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 3,615 5, 869 259,970 396, 330 259,970 396, 330 
Canada............ 7,591,419 8,012,226 | 490,539,826 | 512,262,337 || 571,813,381 591,607,758 


13.—Quantity and Value of Lumber Cut, by Kind, 1958-60 


Quantity Value 
Kind of Wood dz 
1958 1959 1960 1958 1959 1960 
Mft.b.m. | Mft.b.m. | Mft. b.m. $ $ $ 
SOEUCHuE RISC Na oaiciegercts eists os 2,167,763 2,499,900 2,521, 460 123, 988, 463 144, 020, 425 143,702,371 
IGUEIASTON ne dersimas cepeiss asee-s 2,110,225 2,045,031 2,091,033 131,629, 032 130,096, 158 133,511,991 
Hemlock... )catae soe Soe sets 970,194 959 , 363 1, 236, 633 57,672,413 60,244,478 75,355,875 
White pine... b.sss.ses.c:. 50% 809, 727 833,779 325, 884 27,661,653 29, 869,673 28, 423,072 


549, 566 526 , 856 641, 469 45,980,093 43, 350, 522 49,582,705 
148, 399 145 , 622 158, 156 13,834, 874 13,723,434 15,530,640 
235,558 290, 672 267,753 14,305,745 17,069,716 15, 650, 845 
108,032 108,893 136,735 9,351,296 10,001,891 12,504, 239 
208, 106 250, 253 215,703 12,783,474 15, 283, 464 13,104,556 
36,778 36,331 42,199 3,210,332 3,054, 203 3,486, 821 
334,732 394,719 375,201 19, 483,375 23 , 825, 862 21, 409, 222 


7,179,080 | 7,591,419 | 8,012,226 || 459,900,750 | 490,539,826 512, 262,337 


14.— Quantity and Value of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced, 1951-60 


“ Nore.—Figures from 1908 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1931 
edition. 


Lumber Shingles Lath 
Year ss 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

M ft. b.m $ squares $ 000 $ 
195ES . a8.8. dat cd - 2508 Seales 6,948,697 | 507,650,241 2,982 , 362 27,977, 418 104,872 1,042,196 
LCL ARS anna. A NANS oe 6, 807, 594 483,195, 323 2,424, 818 19, 269,747 111,595 1, 237,227 
MT bo AN ed Parrett Ses etre teary Ars 7,305, 958 494, 385,993 2,610,068 19,897,877 155,595 1,686,581 
AOD 4s. Soace ede ERS oaaee 7,243,855 482,912,005 2,710,654 24,039, 162 140, 655 1,512, 400 
DODD. cine AA han ciceit cee cid 7,920,033 541,563, 241 2,896,080 29,795, 687 149, 663 1,613, 497 
DG. cs cionsts MoT G ialele cess Bisioeuetae 7,739,603 | 539,261,627 | 2,798,599 28,775, 812 142,992 1,511, 153 
BOO Th; Pata iasrstatece Shere as eieete eas 7,099,758 466, 227, 702 2,258, 452 19,921,267 110,064 1,184,097 
PODS Ses ccts oats Wise aisle ose ous iors Sweetese 7,179,080 | 459,900,750 | 2,323,583 20,527, 156 106,734 1,149, 608 
OOO Moremi cies aeerina airs Gieecarin 7,591,419 490,539,826 | 2,209,714 20,519,315 135,720 1,517,987 
HOGOMRES. 38h. RRA Ae 8,012,226 | 512,262,337 | 2,344,896 20,237,274 137,001 1,481,864 


Lumber Exports.—Exports of planks, boards and square timber are given in 
Chapter XX on Foreign Trade. 
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Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The manufacture of pulp and paper has been the leading industry in Canada for many 
years and the postwar development of the industry has more than kept pace with the 
vast industrial growth of the nation. Pulp and paper stands first among all industries in 
net value of shipments, in exports, in total wages paid and in capital invested. It is the 
largest consumer of electric energy and the largest industrial buyer of goods and services, 
including transportation, in the land. The industry has a newsprint output more than 
three times that of any other country and provides about 45 p.c. of the world’s newsprint 
needs. 

There are three classes of mills in the industry. In 1960, 26 were making pulp only, 
26 were making paper only and 76 were combined pulp and paper mills. 


The industry includes several forms of industrial activity: operations in the woods 
with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and paper of all kinds, and the 
manufacture of paperboards. Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills 
to utilize the larger timber on their limits to the best advantage, and some Jumber manu- 
facturers divert a portion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp mills. Only a small 
percentage of the pulpwood cut in Canada is exported in raw or unmanufactured form. 


15.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1951-60 


Production of Pulpwood in Canada! Canadian Canadian Imported 
Pulpwood Pulpwood Pulpwood 
Year Average Used in Exported Used 
Quantity Value alue Canadian Unmanu- in 
per Cord Mills! factured Canada 
cords $ $ cords cords cords 
ODI treta’ale svete eracatieieeysts 18,151,853 416,196,281 22.93 12,587,792 2,893,615 46 , 634 
NOD ei ters tise o nciste eissteerciae 14,755,089 346, 802,085 23.50 11,960,014 2,529, 353 31,060 
TOD Utamatcins< ic ostinieie saree 13,545,181 309,011,150 22.81 12,060, 853 1,783, 657 48 , 805 
AM PNEomte tinbic. ss stintaetometets 14,739,571 323, 800,478 21.97 12,875,978 1,826,193 105,030 
TOD wen ais n'a aeons mages 16,087,951 369, 476, 288 22.97 13, 494, 496 1,882,784 134,917 
LL eRe BO ICED 17, 469,334 419,470,968 24.01 13, 843,711 1,953,470 188,144 
NY Oe RAP SAE SEOtoLe oar 14, 967, 604 340, 235, 102 22.73 13,187,474 1,800,411 179,614 
NOUS. cle tos na deo emcee 12,759,136 275,153,906 21.57 12, 477,330 1,286,314 146, 835 
1 5 aR et Acker RICE A 14,357,139 320, 244, 307 22.31 13,387,285 1,107, 486 147,766 
TOGO ner an a. talees Dare toe 13, 997,080 311,579, 147 22.26 13, 888, 347 1,151,899 227, 649 


1 Given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. 


Pulp Production.—The manufacture of pulp, the second stage in this industry, 
is carried on by mills producing pulp only and also by paper manufacturers operating 
pulp mills in conjunction with paper mills to provide their own raw material. Such 
mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruce, 
supplemented by balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west, is the most suitable 
species for the production of all but the best types of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is most commonly carried on at the pulp 
mill although there are a number of rossing mills operating on an independent basis, 
chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a distance from the mill or on 
material intended for export. Pulpwood is commonly measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 
8’ of piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood contains approximately 85 cu. feet 
of solid wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 95 cu. feet. 


The manufacture of 11,461,489 tons of pulp produced in 1960 entailed the use of 
14,115,996 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $361,858,672 and the equivalent of 1,786,257 
rough cords of other wood (i.e., sawmill chips, slabs and edgings, sawdust, butts, cores, 
etc.) valued at $31,091,512. The total value of materials used in the manufacture of 
pulp was $479,677,329. 
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16.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1951-60 
Nortre,—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 
2 Mechanical Pulp Chemical Fibre Total Production! 
ear 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
1b home e snes ae ceases 5,172,465 | 213,953,064 | 3,814,086 | 503,997,803 || 9,314,849 | 727,880,005 
VOD 2 Sree rate ees meee a oe eee es 5,175,319 217,352,245 3,518, 127 423,789,033 8.968, 009 650, 021, 180 
PODS AG as sc PAROS sos Se wrerdiore 5,122,597 | 209,899,639 | 3,663,289 | 406,114,975 || 9,077,063 | 624,865,504 
19D 4 tetescctr tere keer reise 5, 337,610 214, 102, 066 4,057, 046 433, 359, 934 9,673,016 655, 916,738 
LObb rH AA SES... ew 5,466,925 | 218,557,773 | 4,359,226 | 465,149,732 || 10,150,547 | 693, 402, 831 
LOSSES... doen 5,723,002 | 231,236,271 | 4,645,493 | 463,880,858 || 10,733,744 | 706,232,534 
LOS TE PIE. od Ome ee 5, 574, 233 227, 668, 164 4,526, 667 468, 067,374 || 10,425,295 706, 194, 649 
T9SS eg ORE ORs Ss. A 5,375, 499 222,295,717 4,445,310 471,590,838 || 10,137, 454 703, 365, 594 
LOBOS Reteicistotns datlayste cis ae qondee 5, 655, 701 229, 655, 697 4, 837, 328 504,613,400 || 10, 832, 200 744,940, 432 
(0) Nee aes ' Seie O NN 5,880,529 | 237,344,741 | 5,203,799 | 522,539,122 |) 11,461,489 | 772,626,099 
1 Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. 
17._Pulp Production, by the Chief Producing Provinces, 1951-60 
Quebec Ontario Canada! 
Year - 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

MD Bi Re eee eat ccetate chasesseesotieteker 4,282, 568 298, 100, 313 2, 484, 551 219,571, 231 9,314, 849 727, 880, 005 
LOB ons tiie terrere state votolacing v wrocoietapane 4,192,047 280, 314, 341 2,308, 722 182,773,000 8,968, 009 650, 021, 180 
BOGS oe Kacciste Sats stneeyf tale tee 4,163, 068 265, 937, 385 2,323, 509 177, 713, 471 9,077, 063 624, 865, 504 
1954 3. nth need: RUA. 4,315, 465 268,759, 418 2,420,903 183, 381,040 9,673,016 655, 916, 738 
IGBD) «io Setle oe tease tee tas 4,491,139 | 280,171,743 | 2,602,298 | 196,235,632 || 10,150,547 | 693,402,831 
L9DG es Pela tii Saag tes R eS 4,809, 011 296, 884, 619 2,735, 241 178,012,929 || 10,733,744 706, 232, 534 
LOST rer a ae tektites erect hho 4,605, 853 286, 727, 250 2,746,177 207,305,585 |} 10,425,295 706, 194, 649 
WOaSrse kaa cade accesses t oe 4, 223, 227 256, 238, 044 2,736, 456 217,476,915 || 10, 137, 454 703, 365, 594 
| i AR SRD ROC 2 Ror eee 4,374, 156 263, 463, 635 2,758, 176 213, 333,340 |} 10,832, 200 744, 940, 432 
TOC ea wincatdee oc ccaet enon. 4,469,015 | 267,664,950 | 2,966,587 | 223,108,348 |] 11,461,489 | 772,626,099 


1 Includes production in other provinces; Prince Edward Island is now the only province in which there is no 


production. 


Pulp Exports.—The main market for Canadian pulp is the United States. For 
many years this market alone has absorbed between 75 and 90 p.c. of such exports. 
18.—Exports of Pulp to Britain, United States and All Countries, 1951-60 
Britain United States All Countries 
Year Z 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
217, 250 37,770, 627 1, 831, 410 276,760,578 2, 243, 307 365, 132, 884 
210, 685 35,208,295 | 1,588,978 | 225,082,376 || 1,940,579 | 291,863, 498 
214,951 28,099,255 | 1,599,491 | 202,247,663 || 1,950,152 | 248,674,880 
270, 946 34, 486,399 | 1,669,782 | 206,435,403 | 2,180,416 | 271,418,005 
280,575 34, 814, 098 1, 868, 804 233,796,779 2,366, 133 297, 304, 069 
244, 164 29,762,920 | 1,919,634 | 245,080,531 || 2,374,013 | 304,536,497 
225, 482 28,662,202 | 1,847,364 | 235,258,142 |] 2,282,656 | 292, 406, 102 
216, 147 24,666,398 | 1,832,521 | 239,874,495 || 2,219,314 | 285,448, 649 
217, 386 24,726,915 | 1,966,480 | 254,049,124 | 2,450,027 | 311,252,798 
282,747 32,203,019 | 1,999,755 | 256,170,127 || 2,601,457 | 325,121,572 
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World Pulp Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports of pulp for 
certain countries of the world are shown for 1959 and 1960 in Table 19. It is estimated 
that these countries produce over three-quarters of the world supply of pulp. 


19.—Production, Exports and Imports of Pulp, by Leading Countries, 1959 and 1960 


(Source: Canadian Pulp and Paper Association) 


1959 1960 
Country ° 

Production | Exports Imports || Production | Exports Imports 

000 tons ’000 tons 000 tons 000 tons ’000 tons 000 tons 

Canadas...) 272, Sab elep ce cheer 10,837 2,450 65 11,354 2,601 64 
United States 24, 257 653 2, 4382 25,147 1,142 2,381 
Winland Sete: oe 3, 459 1,608 1 4,070 Le . 4 
Norway? carck 1,524 779 40 1,681 888 50 
Swett occ settee metata nail cvcsintepter 4, 838 2,953 3 5, 482 3,230 10 


1 Production figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Table 16, because of a different basis of calculation. 


Paper Production.—During 1960 there were 102 establishments producing paper 
and paperboard in Canada. In addition to newsprint, Canadian mills have a highly 
developed production of fine paper, wrapping paper, tissues, paperboard and other 
cellulose products. 


20.—Paper Production, by Type, 1951-60 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


- Newsprint Paper Book and Writing Paper Wrapping Paper 
fear 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
OF it 9 ot es Bea Stee 5,561,115 | 564,361, 193 253,081 63,790, 259 257, 332 49, 664,005 
DE Aina asta e ctate Seiad acts ew 1s Gers 5,707,030 600,515, 960 224, 683 57,463,621 222,529 45, 356, 720 
1 OR Ceo ees ee 5, 755, 471 633, 408,019 246,513 61,451, 545 238,111 49,028,911 
De tse Code ivlaraen eat nis extn 6,000, 895 657, 487, 344 269, 353 68, 613, 807 250, 408 51,341,374 
LORS SOs Pec eecee tow eatredines 6,196,319 688, 338, 369 301, 352 74, 904, 349 263,915 53, 998, 859 
6,445,110 | 735,644,049 341,580 86, 524,107 288, 146 61,098, 013 
6,361,651 | 729,009,081 335, 037 86,990, 136 277,208 60, 402, 276 
6,030,930 | 699,906, 388 344, 622 91,079, 353 292,727 64, 650, 624 
6,351,112 | 730,455, 460 381,779 | 101,927,846 330, 189 71,318, 172 
6,688,834 | 783,364,089 403,668 | 106,573, 848 321, 166 70,778, 384 


Tissue and 


Paperboard Miscellaneous Paper Totals 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
LGB iis. Maarten Osler eabeee 960, 493 113, 469, 950 193, 250 32,744, 242 7,225, 271 824,029,649 
1952 ASG. A Noa ccids Cae Rote acee 874,582 | 106,066, 622 172,976 28,702,185 |} 7,201,800 838, 105, 108 
TODS Pin ek ecc a ees canoe caer 948, 955 114, 978, 277 187,476 28,991,721 7,376,526 887, 858, 473 
TOb 4S Sates 3. Coen ae, Bae 940,196 | 117,172,691 188, 755 30,975,427 || 7,649,607 925,590, 643 
WOOD Fest d steer tetas ek teh 1,027,441 | 130,365,751 211, 186 33,831,919 || 8,000, 213 981, 439, 247 
TOGO Ae 315 isla helalapiiae 1,173,087 | 147,967,340 218, 862 39,258, 846 || 8,466,785 | 1,070, 492,355 
VOD Tare estates sd tee eTs shin oe ooo 1,114,726 143,079, 419 211, 267 36, 890, 420 8,299,889 | 1,056,371, 332 
YORRIE ie. ooh lSaecee te ce ee 1,188, 650 152,810,753 224, 364 36,193, 082 8,081,293 | 1,044, 640, 200 
TORO apy SAseie daa heme a oe 1,255,692 | 163,151,023 231, 087 39,218,605 || 8,549,859 | 1,106,071, 106 
LOGO Pea hiacas aeUte et ee eh 1,277,554 | 165,800,650 231,564 40,523,441 || 8,922,786 | 1,167,040, 412 


ee 0 5599955585555 0S ea ae eee 
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Quebec produced almost 44 p.c. of the total paper made in 1960, Ontario over 28 p.c., 
British Columbia about 13 p.c. and Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the remaining 15 p.c. 


21.—Paper Production, by Province, 1959 and 1960 


1959 1960 
Province ts 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 

Onebeeses san acue his aus: Git deioe eg bias eee ees 3,818, 861 485,337,054 | 3,905,972 501, 596, 562 

ONG EBO Mea Te rere ieee Tae decrehe athe sieiertave ore ae eel ahe) erate 2,430,913 342, 048, 159 2,550, 109 364, 448, 004 

Bribish: COMM IAS «gyscyw cures astesed «seeds sep a able ey kle 1,048, 432 126,164,615 | 1,150,119 140, 000, 169 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Mani- 

toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta...........+.-.00555 1,251, 653 152, 526, 278 1,316, 586 160,995, 677 

TotalssQuaw. Ok BAA, BUMS NIMOS.: 8,549,859 | 1,106,071,106 | 8,922,786 | 1,167,040, 412 


Newsprint Exports.—Total exports of newsprint from Canada in the years 1951-60 
are given in Table 22. 


22.—Exports of Newsprint to Britain, United States and All Countries, 1951-60 


Britain United States All Countries 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 
LOD Meaty coe atencine tsles cehes os 72,205 7,488,187 | 4,774,947 | 496,852,197 | 5,112,061 536, 372, 498 
RODDQis ATLL Meer sts. Bee ees Se Re 131,005 14,575,722 | 4,850,962 | 534,372,859 |} 5,327,430 | 591,790,209 
1GOS Tee rem ater cet ae esos 158, 108 18, 237,016 4,917,216 564, 464, 267 5,000,201 619, 033, 394 
W544. SPP. EI. MAL 250, 185 28,639, 166 4, 866, 649 558, 633, 675 5,521, 530 635, 669, 692 
1 Ss ic eS Serer eT ne ORIG OR 286, 343 33,013,480 | 5,027,767 | 578,322,418 |} 5,763,167 | 665,876,987 
LQG terters erctarele missexoteiorayearsiséestsraie 347,905 41,531,514 5,218,911 615,941, 551 5,967, 194 708, 384, 822 
BOG neraetsies inate ia tateterewlaje save sens ais 371, 870 44,009,073 5,058, 229 610, 290, 208 5,900, 625 715, 489, 761 
iC; toina tation Bee, OCIS AER SEE TORer 389, 000 46, 476, 034 4, 880,985 590, 167, 442 5, 682, 832 690, 209, 468 
QB scare cyace ete or cle.vcle we MO ae eae 393.942 51,585, 851 5,091,770 614, 706, 362 5,910, 173 722,271, 166 
LOGO exe eer reared ereniowase niece 460, 537 60,162,971 | 5,229,909 | 631,230,363 | 6,190,286 | 757,930, 406 


World Newsprint Statistics.—Since 1913 Canada had led the world in the export 
of newsprint. Figures for the leading producing countries for the two latest years available 
are given in Table 23; 1939 figures are included for comparative purposes. The six coun- 
tries listed accounted for 79 p.c. of the estimated world production in 1960, Canada 
contributing about 47 p.c. 


23.—Estimated World Newsprint Production and Exports, by Leading Countries, 
1939, 1959 and 1960 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 


Production Exports 
Country 
1939 1959 1960 1939 1959 1960 
000 tons | 7000 tons | 7000 tons || ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 
Canadgt Risky). tebe naiead: Maisie bie, 3,175 6,394 6,738 2,935 5,910 6,189 
NeRTLOG Uta Cota Bc secu ick lidar Shaner. ao aan We 939 1,920 2,009 13 120 134 
ESITbIe Mac ee ett crete caitte.c heels Oeienaes 848 750 830 42 91 52 
inland jy; cisco: eink Satae eae Ane. fete ees 550 698 861 433 635 761 
ae PT a ae I PR eh ee ern Sri Cnae 306 558 641 199 344 434 
Norwa you peltadse gadd eet Bhs Rha og. Bare teens ben 222 237 249 188 198 195 


1 Figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Tables 20 and 22, because of different bases of calculation. 
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Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manufacture 
of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made of paper may, 
under certain conditions, be treated as three industries for they are frequently carried on 
in separate plants by entirely independent companies. The manufacture of basic stock 
and the converting of this paper into stationery and other highly processed paper products 
are often combined in one plant. This conversion of paper within the pulp and paper 
industry represents only a small part of Canada’s production of converted paper and 
boards, the bulk of which is still made in special converting mills classified in other 


industrial groups. 


The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult to separate 
many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper and converted 
paper products. All converting operations carried on in paper mills in this industry are 
attributed to the particular industrial group of converting plants to which they properly 
belong. Including manufacturing operations as far as the basic paper-making stage, there 
were altogether 128 mills in operation in 1960. Employees numbered 65,642 and their 
salaries and wages amounted to $344,409,846, as against 65,028 employees earning 
$322,311,304 in 1959. If the pulp made for their own use in combined pulp and paper 
mills is disregarded, the total value of materials and supplies used in the industry as a 
whole amounted to $656,877,464 in 1960 compared with $628,269,346 in 1959; the selling 
value of factory shipments to $1,578,727,108 in 1960 and $1,499,585,644 in 1959; and 
value added by manufacture to $811,546,844 in 1960 and $761,035,456 in 1959. 


In world trade, pulp and paper are generally Canada’s main commodities—newsprint 
alone, over a considerable period, has brought Canada more export dollars than wheat, 
nickel or any other single commodity.t The United States market absorbs annually over 
80 p.c. of all pulpwood exports and the same percentage of the pulp and the paper 
shipments of Canada. 


Subsection 4.—The Veneer and Plywood Industries 


The production of hardwood veneer and plywood in Canada is confined largely to 
the eastern provinces. Changes in manufacturing methods applied to hardwood plywood 
resulted in its adaptation to many uses, particularly to interior wall finishes for homes 
and other buildings. 


Softwood veneer and plywood are produced almost entirely in British Columbia. 
Douglas fir is most commonly utilized because of the availability of large diameter logs 
of this species from which large sheets of clear veneer can be obtained. The use of syn- 
thetic resin adhesives is responsible for this product, which has become almost indispensable 
to the construction industry—for wall panels, concrete forms, roofing, sheeting and house 
sub-floors; for construction of silos, cribs and caissons; for box-car linings, bus bodies, 
trailers, and watercraft; for box panels and crate linings, case goods and core-stock for 
furniture; and for plywood-faced doors and many other items. 


The heating of glued veneers in moulds by high-frequency electric fields (dielectric 
heating) permits the manufacture of shaped plywood which is now widely used in the 
manufacture of furniture. 


* See Chapter XIV for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper and paper-converting industries. 


if t Pac reasons given in Section 1, Part II of the Foreign Trade Chapter, gold is excluded from Canadian trade 
statistics. : 
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Veneers of Canadian manufacture are not confined to species native to Canada. 
A number of imported woods of special decorative value are veneered successfully and 
provide the furniture industry with a wide choice of materials. Exports of veneer and 
plywood produced in Canada increased in value from $969,256 in 1938 to a high of 


$32,717,126 in 1960. 


24.— Veneer and Plywood Produced for Sale, by Type, 1958-60 


1958 1959 1960 
Type Not over Over Not over Over Not over Over 
1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch 
Veneer. ee Tere. M sq. ft. 591,444 522,463 745,547 514,311 641,331 450,780 
$ 15,041,689 | 5,411,859 | 21,471,254 | 5,323,477 | 19,117,025 | 5,031,856 
Domestic softwood...... M sa. ft. 7,234 457,051 6,779 444, 526 8,254 381,024 
$ 93, 830 3,546, 471 89, 380 3,517, 631 110, 526 3, 088, 996 
Domestic hardwood....M sq. ft. 556, 096 63,670 691,297 68, 111 614, 835 64,587 
$ 13, 939, 251 1,794,998 | 19,788,928 | 1,740,960 | 18,336,070 | 1,705,876 
Imported wood......... M sq. ft. 28,114 1,742 47,471 1,674 18, 242 5, 169 
$ 1,008, 608 70,390 } 1,592,946 64, 886 670, 429 236, 984 
Plywood (1/4inch Basis)..M sq. ft. 1,532,177 1,532,175 1,638,914 
$ 95, 763, 254 161,346,523 98,485,813 
Domestic softwood..... M sq. ft. 1,276,766 1, 231,339 1,381,575 
$ 70, 389, 579 71,287,508 71, 828, 995 
Domestic hardwood....M sq. ft. 243, 636 276, 298 237 , 092 
$ 22,517,968 25,075, 147 22,117,225 
Imported wood......... M sq. ft. 15 775 24,538 20, 247 
$ 2, 855, 707 4,983, 868 4,539,593 


Subsection 5.—Other Wood Industries 


Based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification, which was introduced in 1960, 
there are nine separate wood industries other than the sawmills and the veneer and plywood 
mills. Most of these industries obtain from the sawmills the wood which they transform 
into planed or matched lumber, doors, windows, laminated structures, prefabricated build- 
ings, boxes, barrels, caskets, etc. Veneer and plywood are also important raw materials 
used. 


The wood industries do not include every industry into which wood enters as a raw 
material. Wood is an important raw material in the manufacture of furniture, agricultural 
implements, musical instruments, etc., industries which, as proven by experience, are more 
correctly classified under other groups. 


As shown in Table 25, factory shipments of establishments classed in the wood in- 
dustries—except sawmills and veneer and plywood mills—were valued at $340,940,000 in 
1960, an amount 7.4 p.c. below that of the previous year. The most significant declines 
were shown for the sash, door and planing mills industry and the hardwood flooring in- 
dustry, both largely dependent upon the residential construction activity which experienced 
a lull in 1960; during the year, construction was started on 108,858 dwellings, 23 p.c. fewer 
than in 1959. Average yearly employment in the Other Wood Industries group was 
reported at 29,791 with a payroll at $114,214,000 compared with 30,066 and $111,403,929, 
respectively, in the preceding year. 
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25.—Value of Shipments of Other Wood Industries, 1959 and 1960 


| Percentage 
Industry 19591 1960 Change 
1959-60 
ES 
$ $ 
Sash, door and planing mills.......-.--++se+eeseeeeeteceseeseeees 255,451,145 229, 834,534 —10.0 
Wooden box factorieS........ceeceee ce en eres e cece teeeeeeteeseees 24,610,738 25,171,658 + 2.3 
Hardwood flooring.........sceceerecececec teen ecceteen ee eneneees 16,212,518 13,489,720 —16.8 
Coffin and casket industry........0.eeee cece cece reset eeeeereees 11,210,993 11,749, 903 + 4.8 
Wood handles and turning........--.eeeeeee rere rete eres ceeeeees 9,528,274 10,252,700 + 7.6 
COOperage. » oc eeccscrcowerenccsticeterr enc rcacensnnesinseisc ascites 5, 647,303 5, 258, 997 — 6.9 
Woden WAT s »:ocacsore oveinliste oi vie ainjele’eei0is' olor relatale =intelata9|a\s/o\isaduninbetias=' ois 4,205,947 4,034, 269 — 4.1 
Opherd vee hoe oe conte che meieild [is iersols.aitale s Stet Se <= /secee aban =k 41,165,505 41,147,856 — 0.1 
Motals socks» s bedstead abo Sade eons Web eke. oa 368,032,423 340,939,637 — 7.4 
age eg bee ee ee eS 
1 Calculated on the same basis as for 1960. 2 Includes wood preservation industry and miscellaneous wood 


industries. 
Subsection 6.—The Paper-Using Industries 


Starting with 1960, the paper-using group is comprised of five industries* engaged 
primarily in manufacturing commodities of paper and paperboard. Establishments 
engaged in printing, publishing, bookbinding and the allied graphic arts also consume 
large quantities of these materials but are grouped separately (see Subsection 7). 


Some paper-using establishments purchase paper as a raw material from the pulp and 
paper industry and merely subject it to some form of treatment to fit it for further manu- 
facture in another industry; this occurs in the manufacture of coated, sensitized or cor- 
rugated paper. Other firms purchase paper and subject it to treatment to fit it for a 
definite final use such as in the manufacture of asphalt roofing or waxed wrapping paper. 
Another large group uses paper and paperboard as a raw material for conversion into paper 
bags, boxes, envelopes and other commodities. 


The manufacture of containers and packages of various kinds has grown very rapidly 
since ways have been found of converting tough and cheap paper stocks into strongly made 
boxes which are replacing wooden crates and packing cases. Small attractive paper con- 
tainers for use in the retail trade are now in common use and their manufacture constitutes 
an important branch of the paper-using industries. Starting with 1960, a number of 
establishments specializing in the production of plastic bags (cellulose, polyethylene, etc.) 
previously classed in other industries, are included with the paper bag manufacturers. 


Composition roofing and sheathing, consisting of paper felt saturated with asphalt or 
tar and in some cases coated with a mineral surfacing, is being increasingly used as a sub- 
stitute for metal roofing, wooden shingles and siding materials. Establishments classed as 
roofing manufacturers also produce a large proportion of the floor tiles manufactured in 
this country. 


As a whole, the paper-using industries have grown constantly in recent years. In 
1949, the 401 establishments in this group employed 24,421 persons, distributed $50,644,753 
in salaries and wages and shipped products valued at $256,911,933; in 1960 these industries 
comprised 453 establishments, provided employment to 29,791 persons with earnings to- 
talling $114,204,419 and reported shipments of commodities valued at a record $549,380,089. 


* Asphalt roofing manufacturers, folding box and set-up box manufacturers, corrugated box manufacturers, 
paper bag manufacturers, and miscellaneous paper converters. 
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Subsection 7.—Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 


The printing, publishing and allied industries group is made up of six closely related 
industries: printing and bookbinding, including commercial printers and bookbinders; 
lithographing, comprised of commercial printing plants using principally the offset printing 
process; engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping, including photo-engraving; trade com- 
position or type setting for printers; printing and publishing, comprised of publishers who 
operate printing plants; and “publishers only’’, including establishments primarily engaged 
in publishing and which do no printing. 

The total revenue of all establishments in this group of industries reached $865,930,729 
in 1960, an amount 7.5 p.c. higher than the preceeding year’s total of $805,530,111. It is 
noteworthy, however, that ‘publishers only” of books were surveyed for the first time in 
1960; their revenue from book publishing amounted. to $15,540,436 for the year. On the 
other hand, a large number of publishers of “house organs” were eliminated from the 1960 
survey, but the revenue accruing from this activity was relatively small. Employment 
by establishments classed in the printing trades and allied industries reached 73,694 with 
a payroll of $322,788,021, compared with 72,263 in 1959 with a payroll of $303,888,206. 


The revenue to commercial printing establishments (including lithographers) rose to 
$360,352,514 in 1960 from $340,739,221 in the preceding year; plants specializing in trade 
composition, engraving, stereotyping, etc., had a total revenue of $51,807,894, which was 
3.1 p.c. higher than the $50,266,909 recorded in 1959; revenue to the printing and publish- 
ing industry increased to $359,876,447 from $347,874,348 and for “publishers only’’ to 
$93,893,874 from $66,649,623. Revenues from advertising and from subscriptions or 
sales of Canadian newspapers and periodicals of all kinds rose to $391,831,545 in 1960 from 
$377,156,873 in 1959; advertising revenue was $294,823,356 compared with $282,953, 136 
and sales $97,008,189 compared with $94,203,737. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Industry 1960-61* 


The Canadian mineral industry in 1960 and on into 1961 experienced steady and 
diversified growth in developing known deposits for production. However, recent growth 
in mineral output has been comparatively small. The 1960 value of mineral production 
at $2,492,509,981 was only slightly higher than the previous year’s record high of 
$2,409,020,511 and another slight increase of 3.2 p.c. to $2,573,782,838 was recorded in 
1961. Production of mineral fuels registered a significant advance from $565,851,829 
in 1960 to $643,425,160 in 1961 and industrial mineral production advanced to a new high 
of $533,343,589 from $520,100,091. On the other hand, metallic minerals recorded the 
first decline in several years, production decreasing slightly from $1,406,558,061 to 
$1,397,014,089. Major increases for petroleum, nickel and natural gas were nearly offset 
by greatly reduced shipments of uranium (U;03) and smaller reductions in shipments of 
several other minerals. 


From 1950 to 1960 the value of Canada’s mineral production increased nearly two 
and one-half times from $1,045,000,000. Each of the three sectors of the industry registered 
marked growth—metals increased in value from $617,000,000 to $1,407,000,000, industrial 
minerals from $227,000,000 to $520,000,000 and mineral fuels from $201,000,000 to 
$566,000,000. During this period the per capita value of production increased from $76.21 
to $139.48. Compared with the 1950’s, there has been relatively little progress in terms 
of value of mineral production over the past three years but much has been accomplished 
during this plateau of output that will result in the broadening of Canada’s mineral in- 
dustry base and in diversification of output in the years ahead. During 1961, some mining 
projects that had been under development for several years reached production and 
others continued to be prepared for operation within the next few years. Prospecting 
and exploration of mineral occurrences were at an increased tempo, significant discoveries 
were made and property developments of major importance were undertaken. 


_ _.* Prepared under the direction of Dr. Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa, 
in the following Divisions: Introduction and Subsections 1 and 3 by the Mineral Resources Division; Subsection 2 


by the Mineral Processing Division, Mines Branch; and Subsection 4 by the Fuels and Mining Practice Division, 
Mines Branch. 
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PROPORTION OF TOTAL VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION CONTRIBUTED BY 
METALLICS, NON-METALLICS, FUELS AND STRUCTURAL MATERIALS, 
1930-6l i 
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In 1961, for the third consecutive year, nickel production set a new high and again 
topped the list of metals with a substantial rise in value to $357,500,000 from $295,600,000 
in 1960. Nickel was followed, in order, by copper, uranium, iron ore, gold, zinc, lead and 
silver. These eight metals accounted for almost 96 p.c. of metallic minerals output which, 
in turn, accounted for nearly 52 p.c. of the total value of mineral production. The new 
northern Manitoba Thompson project of The International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Limited was officially opened on Mar. 25 and reached its productive capacity of 75,000,000 
lb. of electrolytic nickel a year by mid-1961. Canada’s total nickel production capacity 
at the end of the year was nearly 500,000,000 Ib. with 382,000,000 lb. of it being located 
in the Sudbury area of Ontario. Copper production recorded another all-time high of 
445,000 tons, slightly above the previous year’s 439,000 tons. Canada retained its position 
as the fourth largest copper supplier in the Western World following the United States, 
Northern Rhodesia and Chile. Five copper mines began production in 1961 and 13 others 
were being developed for production. Uranium production and deliveries continued to 
decline in 1961 as the industry made further adjustments under a ‘stretch-out’ plan for 
deliveries to the United States that was announced by the Federal Government late 
in 1959. There were eight mines operating at the end of 1961 compared with 10 a year 
earlier and 19 at the end of 1959. 

Iron ore production in 1961 from 13 mines was 18,200,000 long tons valued at 
$180,500,000, placing Canada in sixth position among world producers. From the resource 
development point of view, the iron ore industry continued to be one of the strongest 
individual sectors of the mineral economy. One 8,000,000-ton-a-year project at Gagnon, 
Que., began production of high-grade concentrates following three years of development 
and construction; two large mining projects in the Wabush Lake area of Labrador continued 
to be developed, one for production in 1963 and the other in 1964-65. The principal export 
markets continued to be the United States, Britain, Western Europe and Japan with about 
1,300,000 tons being shipped to the latter market from British Columbia in 1961. 
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Canada remained the second largest gold producer in the Free World although output 
at 4,400,000 oz.t. was more than 4 p.c. below that of 1960. The industry’s outlook im- 
proved in mid-1961 because of the reduction in value of the Canadian dollar in relation to 
the United States dollar. Lead-zine producers continued to be confronted with over-supply 
in world markets and with the United States import quotas on unmanufactured lead and 
zine that were imposed in September 1958. Despite marketing problems, production of 
both lead and zine was sustained. Several large undertakings were announced so that 
future growth of lead-zinc industries appears assured. 


Reflecting Canada’s continuing industrial growth and construction activity, the value 
of industrial minerals output, embracing non-metallic minerals and construction materials, 
reached a record $533,400,000, 2.5 p.c. above the previous record of $520,100,000 set in 
1960. New production records were established for asbestos, elemental sulphur, cement, 
sodium sulphate and titania (TiOz). The industrial minerals sector of Canada’s mineral 
industry contributes over 20 p.c. of the total value of mineral output. This proportion 
may increase later in the 1960’s as several major developments now under way will greatly 
increase output of certain commodities, some of which have not yet been produced in 
significant amounts in Canada. These developments include the production of asbestos 
from deposits in the Baie Verte area of Newfoundland in 1963; the large-scale recovery of 
elemental sulphur as a by-product of gas processing plants in Western Canada; renewed 
production of potash in 1962 from the vast high-grade deposits in Saskatchewan; and 
greater production of certain other non-metallic minerals, notably titania and salt. 


In the domestic manufacturing and construction industries of any country, industrial 
minerals are generally important as primary raw materials required for further processing, 
and as the industrial economy grows so grows the need of industrial minerals. Their 
production is not usually dependent upon exports nor affected by competition in world 
markets; although notable exceptions for Canada are asbestos, elemental sulphur and 
potash. 


The value of mineral or fossil fuels production in 1961 increased to $643,000,000 from 
$566,000,000 in 1960; since 1950 this sector of the Canadian mineral industry has shown 
more rapid growth in value of output than have the other two sectors—the metallic 
minerals and industrial minerals. Crude oil production rose to 220,000,000 bbl., an 18-p.c. 
increase over 1960. Natural gas production was 646,000,000 Mef., a 25-p.c. increase over 
1960. Natural gas by-products, which include condensate, natural gasoline, propane, 
butane, etc., were valued at $22,500,000. Coal output declined to 10,400,000 tons from 
11,000,000 tons in 1960. 


Petroleum continued to be the largest single contributor to Canada’s mineral output. 
The industry gained considerable impetus early in 1961 when the Federal Government 
announced its ‘national oil policy’ by which, through voluntary means and the co-operation 
of producers and consumers, it was hoped that an average output of 640,000 bbl. a day 
of crude oil and natural gas liquids would be attained in 1961 and 800,000 bbl. a day in 
1963. The 1961 objective was reached and considerable progress has been made toward 
the 1963 goal. 


The modern era of petroleum production in Canada commenced with the discovery in 
1947 of oil near Leduc, 18 miles south of Edmonton, Alta. Annual output of oil rose from 
less than 8,000,000 bbl. in 1947 to nearly 190,000,000 bbl. in 1960, about 70 p.c. of the pro- 
duction in that year coming from Alberta, 27 p.c. from Saskatchewan and the remainder 
from Manitoba, British Columbia, Ontario and the Northwest Territories. Natural gas 
production in the same period rose from 52,000,000 Mcf. to 522,972,000 Mcf., about 73 p.c. 
in 1960 coming from Alberta, 16 p.c. from British Columbia and 7 p.c. from Saskatchewan. 
Production increases in 1961 are evidence of continuing expansion in the industry. At the 
same time, resource development provided for reserve increases from the 1960 year-end 


totals of 4,217,000,000 bbl. of crude oil and natural gas liquids and 30,700,000,000 Mcf. of 
natural gas. 
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A network of oil pipelines carries crude oil from Western Canada to consuming areas 
from Vancouver to Toronto and to export markets in the State of Washington and the 
Great Lakes region of the United States. Gas pipelines carry natural gas to markets 
stretching from Vancouver to Montreal and to connecting pipelines in the United States 
at Cornwall and Niagara Falls in Ontario, Emerson in Manitoba, Cardston in Alberta, 
and Kingsgate and Sumas in British Columbia. The Canadian petroleum refining industry 
is the fourth largest in the world and one of the most modern. It had, at the end of 1960, 
an aggregate crude oil capacity of over 950,000 bbl. a day in 44 plants. Natural gas 
processing plants had a capacity to process over 2,300,000 Mcf. daily from which could be 
recovered each day some 1,900,000 Mcf. of pipeline gas, 55,000 bbl. of propane, butane and 
condensate and over 2,000 tons of sulphur. Natural gas processing capacity was increased 
by one-fifth in 1961:to supply greatly increased export markets. 


The mineral and mineral-based industries are of vital importance in Canada’s trade 
position. The export value of minerals either as raw materials or semi-processed goods 
reached a record of $680,000,000, or 32 p.c. of the value of all exports in 1960. If fully 
manufactured goods of mineral origin, valued at $487,200,000 in 1960, are included, the 
value of mineral-based exports was 41 p.c. of all exports in that year. Approximately the 
same respective proportions of mineral and mineral-based exports to total exports obtained 
in 1961. 


Notwithstanding conditions of mineral over-supply in the world, increasing activity 
in the development of Canadian mineral deposits is evidence that a new period of accelerated 
production has begun. The increased need for mineral raw materials by the industrial 
nations of the Free World and the mineral resource deficiency in most of those nations 
have stimulated both domestic and foreign investment in Canada’s mineral industry. 
The future holds much promise for further development and diversification of the Canadian 
mineral economy. 


Subsection 1.—Metals 


Nickel.—Production of nickel in Canada during 1961 reached an all-time high of 
237,948 tons, an 11-p.c. increase over the previous record of 214,506 tons in 1960. The 
1961 production value at $357,515,337 was also an all-time high. Two important events 
contributing to the record year were the commencement of nickel production in northern 
Manitoba from the Thompson project of International Nickel and a 10-p.c. increase in the 
price of nickel, effective July 1. 


Little change occurred in world supply. Canada and New Caledonia continued to 
provide the bulk of the Free World’s nickel requirements; Russia and Cuba supplied the 
bulk of the Soviet bloc requirements. Canadian nickel-producing companies operated 
at rated mill capacity and supplied over 75 p.c. of the Free World’s nickel in 1961. The 
outlook for nickel markets remains encouraging as markets in the United States, Britain, 
Western Europe and Japan are firm and growing steadily. 


The Thompson project was officially opened on Mar. 25, 1961 and was up to rated 
annual capacity of 75,000,000 lb. of nickel by mid-year. Shipments of electrolytic nickel 
to European markets commenced during the summer through the port of Churchill, Man. 


Most Canadian nickel production, as usual, came from the Sudbury area of Ontario. 
International Nickel operated its five mines—Frood-Stobie, Creighton, Garson, Levack 
and Murray—throughout 1961. Production from the Frood open pit. was curtailed but 
the Clarabelle open pit was prepared for mining. Major additions to treatment facilities 
at Copper Cliff included the construction of a fluid-roast plant and the enlargement of the 
iron-recovery plant from 300,000 to 900,000 tons of pellets a year, both scheduled for 
completion in 1963. 


Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Limited at Sudbury operated the Falconbridge, East, 


Hardy and Fecunis mines throughout 1961. The Longvack and McKim mines were 
closed and the Boundary and Onaping mines commenced production. Development 
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continued at the large Strathcona deposit in preparation for mining. Work continued 
at the Falconbridge mill on refinement of operations for the smelting of bulk flotation con- 
centrates of copper-nickel sulphides. At Falconbridge’s refinery at Kristiansand in Norway, 
a pilot plant operated on a modified refinery process which, if successful, will necessitate 
major refinery adjustments. 


Sherritt Gordon Mines, Limited operated at normal levels. Development work at 
the Lynn Lake, Man., deposit on the 2,000-foot level continued from the Farley shaft. 
The company’s refinery at Fort Saskatchewan in Alberta treated Lynn Lake concentrates 
and purchased bulk nickel-copper concentrates and nickel for refining on a toll basis. 
Sherritt Gordon purchased 3,431 tons of 19-p.c. nickel and 13-p.c. cobalt as calcines from 
the United States General Services Administration stockpile at Fredericktown, Miss., and 
also purchased an additional 87 tons of nickel-copper-cobalt matte. |Powder-rolling 
facilities for the production of coinage blanks were expanded. 


Giant Nickel Mines Limited in British Columbia signed a contract on Mar. 1 with 
the Japanese Sumitomo Metal Mining Company, Limited covering Giant’s entire nickel- 
copper concentrate production for a further three-year period. As a result of an accelerated 
exploration program, indicated nickel-copper ore reserves were increased to about 1,000,000 
tons. Daily mill capacity was increased from 900 tons to 1,200 tons. North Rankin 
Nickel Mines Limited operated its mine on Rankin Inlet on the west coast of Hudson Bay 
throughout the year and shipped nickel-copper concentrates to Sherritt Gordon’s Fort 
Saskatchewan refinery. 


Preparation for nickel production continued at Marbridge Mines Limited in La Motte 
Township of Quebec. Initial production, at a minimum rate of 300 tons of ore daily, is 
scheduled for the spring of 1962. Marbridge is owned by Falconbridge and Marchant 
Mining Company Limited and concentrates will be shipped to Falconbridge for smelting. 
Nickel Mining and Smelting Corporation announced that it is bringing its Gordon Lake 
property in northwestern Ontario into production. Shaft-deepening is in progress and 
regular production is planned for September 1962 at a daily mill rate of 500 tons. Nickel- 
copper concentrates will be trucked to Lac du Bonnet, Man., and shipped by rail to 
Sudbury for smelting by International Nickel. 


Canadian reserves of nickel ore increased despite the mining and treatment of record 
tonnages during 1961. Reserves are sufficient for many years to come. 


Copper.—Canada’s copper production in 1961 reached a record amount of 444,635 
tons valued at $258,582,247; this was 5,373 tons above the 1960 output, an increase of 
1.2 p.c. Although the percentage increase in production was lower than in previous 
years, exploration and development activity was greater than in any year since 1957— 
five new mines were brought into production, 13 mines were under development, and 
new discoveries were reported in many parts of Canada from Fort MacKenzie in New 
Quebec to the Nahanni River valley near the Yukon border. 


Six smelters for the reduction of copper and copper-nickel ores and concentrates 
are operated in Canada. In the Sudbury area of Ontario, International Nickel operates 
smelters at Copper Cliff and Coniston, and Falconbridge Nickel Mines produces copper- 
nickel matte at its Falconbridge smelter. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company 
Limited at Flin Flon, Man., smelts concentrates from its mines in Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan and, since September 1960, has smelted concentrates from Sherritt Gordon’s Lynn 
Lake mine. Ores and concentrates from the copper mines in Ontario, Quebec and New- 
foundland are smelted at the Noranda smelter of Noranda Mines, Limited and the Murdoch- 
ville smelter of Gaspe Copper Mines, Limited, both in Quebec. Copper refineries are 
operated by International Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont., and Canadian Copper Refiners 
Limited at Montreal East, Que. The capacity of the latter company’s plant was increased 


in 1961 to 270,000 tons of copper a year and the combined production of the two refineries 
totalled 448,000 tons at the end of the year. 
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In Newfoundland production was started in May 1961 at the Little Bay mine of 
Atlantic Coast Copper Corporation Limited. Atlantic’s mill has the capacity to treat 
1,000 tons of ore a day. Concentrate from this plant, added to the concentrate from the 
Tilt Cove mine of Maritimes Mining Corporation Limited and the Buchans Unit of 
American Smelting and Refining Company, raised Newfoundland’s 1961 copper output 
to 16,853 tons valued at $9,838,752. A number of exploration parties were engaged in 
the investigation of copper prospects in the Burlington Peninsula—Notre Dame Bay 
area. 


In New Brunswick, The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company announced 
plans to start production in 1962 at the Wedge mine, 36 miles southwest of Bathurst; 
750 tons of ore a day will be trucked eight miles south to the mill of Heath Steele Mines 
Limited for concentration. Heath Steele has continued a program of underground explora- 
tion and development of the B orebodies and is considering production when the mill is 
reactivated to treat the Wedge ore. Concentrates produced from the Wedge ore will 
be shipped to Japan for smelting. 


Production of copper in Quebec, at 151,015 tons valued at $88,162,394,was 6,455 tons 
and $7,232,764 lower than in 1960, as a result of production cuts at three mines and a strike 
at the mine of Opemiska Mines (Quebec) Limited at Chapais. Production cuts of 10 p.c. 
were initiated in 1960 and continued throughout 1961 at the mines of Gaspe Copper 
Mines, Limited at Murdochville, Waite Amulet Mines, Limited north of Noranda, and 
the Horne mine of Noranda Mines, Limited at Noranda. Vauze Mines Limited, north 
of the Waite Amulet property, became Quebec’s newest copper producer when production 
at 350 tons a day started in October 1961. Concentrates are shipped to Noranda for 
smelting. In the Chibougamau area, stope production was started from Campbell 
Chibougamau Mines Ltd.’s Henderson mine and the adjoining Portage Island mine of 
Copper Rand Chibougamau Mines Ltd. Solbec Copper Mines, Ltd. in Wolfe County, 
about 53 miles northeast of Sherbrooke, completed initial shaft-sinking and underground 
development programs, and scheduled the mining plant and mill for production in January 
1962. Several interesting occurrences are being explored in the same area. Exploration 
activity was stimulated in the Noranda—Waite Amulet area by the discovery of a significant 
copper orebody on the property of Lake Dufault Mines Limited. In Joutel Township, 
north of Amos, underground exploration and development will be started on an orebody 
discovery by Prospectors Airways Company, Limited. Interesting copper mineralization 
was discovered in the Duncan Lake and Fort MacKenzie areas of New Quebec. In the 
Mattagami Lake area of northwestern Quebec, Orchan Mines Limited, Mattagami Lake 
Mines Limited and New Hosco Mines Limited all started programs of development and 
plant construction, with production scheduled for late 1962 or early 1963. 


Ontario again led the provinces with a record copper output of 211,534 tons valued at 
$122,509,392, a production 5,262 tons higher than the previous record set in 1960. This 
increase was attributed to higher output from the nickel-copper mines of the Sudbury 
district and to production from two new copper mines. Kam-Kotia Porcupine Mines, 
Limited near Timmins started production in April from its open pit mine; mill capacity 
is 900 tons a day and concentrates are shipped to Noranda for smelting. Early in 1961, 
Rio Algom Mines Limited started production at 750 tons a day from the Pater mine at 
Sprague. The ore is concentrated in a modified portion of the Pronto mill and concentrates 
are shipped to Rio Tinto, Spain, for smelting. Production was normal at the mines and 
plants of International Nickel and Falconbridge Nickel in the Sudbury district, and of 
Geco Mines Limited and Willroy Mines Limited at Manitouwadge. North Coldstream 
Mines Limited near Kashabowie and Temagami Mining Co. Limited near Temagami 
continued production and development at their respective mines. 


Copper production in Manitoba and Saskatchewan rose to 44,880 tons valued at 
$26,201,348 and exceeded the 1960 total by 302 tons. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
operated a central mill and smelter on ores from the Schist Lake and Chisel Lake mines 
in Manitoba, the Coronation mine in Saskatchewan and the Flin Flon mine which straddles 
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the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary. The Stall Lake and Osborne Lake mines near 
Snow Lake in Manitoba are being explored and developed. Sherritt Gordon shipped 
copper concentrates, derived from the nickel-copper ore mined at its Lynn Lake property, 
to Hudson Bay’s smelter at Flin Flon. Sherritt’s underground exploration was continued 
from the Farley shaft and, in addition, a company exploration party discovered copper 
ore at Fox Lake, 30 miles southwest of Lynn Lake. 


In 1961, British Columbia had one of its most active periods in recent years. Explora- 
tion parties were busy in all parts of the province, one new mine started production in 
1961, and three mines were preparing for production by 1962 or 1963. Production of 
copper in 1961 rose to 19,421 tons valued at $11,337,869 and exceeded the 1960 total by 
2,862 tons and $1,355,317. Craigmont Mines Limited became British Columbia’s newest 
producer in September when ore was shipped to its 4,000-ton-a-day concentrator. The 
mine and mill are located in the Promontory Hills near Merritt. Cowichan Copper Co. 
Ltd., on Vancouver Island, closed its mine at Cowichan Lake and started underground 
development and mill construction at the Sunro mine near Jordan River; the mill will 
have a capacity of 1,500 tons a day and only the thickener tanks and filters will be located 
on the surface. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company started mill and plant 
construction and a program of underground development and exploration at the Benson 
Lake mine of Coast Copper Company Limited; production at 750 tons a day is scheduled 
to begin in 1962. Bethlehem Copper Corporation Ltd. completed negotiations to finance 
its mine to production. The property lies in the Highland Valley east of Ashcroft and 
production from the Hast Jersey orebody at 3,000 tons a day is scheduled for 1963. Among 
the producing mines, Howe Sound Company will increase production at its Britannia mine 
from 1,200 tons to 1,800 tons a day and Phoenix Copper Company Limited, near Green- 
wood, will increase production from 1,000 tons to 1,500 tons a day. Consolidated Wood- 
green Mines Limited, also near Greenwood, continued operation at 750 tons a day but 
suspended exploration on the property. Giant Mascot Mines, Limited ships nickel- 
copper concentrate to Japan from its property near Hope; results obtained from an on- 
property exploration program at Giant Mascot have added substantially to ore reserves. 


North Rankin Nickel Mines at Rankin Inlet on the west coast of Hudson Bay ac- 
counted for all of the 486 tons of copper valued at $272,000 that were produced in the 
Northwest Territories in 1961. Many exploration parties were at work in the western 
sector of the Northwest Territories and in the Yukon Territory. Interesting high-grade 
copper-silver mineralization was found in the Nahanni River area, new interest was being 
shown in the Whitehorse copperbelt and exploration was continuing in the Kathleen 
Lakes area of southwestern Yukon. 


Uranium.—The principal uranium deposits in Canada are found in three geo- 
graphically and geologically different areas. The deposits in the Elliot Lake—Blind River 
district of northern Ontario occur in quartz-pebble conglomerates and are by far the 
largest in Canada. Ore reserves are estimated at 280,000,000 tons grading 0.12 p.c. U30s. 
The deposits in the Bancroft area of southeastern Ontario are the only pegmatitic granite 
dykes being worked for uranium in Canada. Some of the orebodies in these dykes are 
unusually large and persistent in depth, and average about 0.10 p.c. U:Os. Vein-type 
deposits, containing pitchblende, are being mined in the Beaverlodge Lake area on the 
north shore of Lake Athabasca in northern Saskatchewan. The grade of the ore in these 


deposits, ranging between 0.18 and 0.25 p.c. UsOs, is relatively high compared with the 
other two types. 


The measured, indicated and inferred uranium ore reserves in Canada as of Dec. 31, 
1961 were estimated at 290,000,000 tons, grading 0.12 p.c. UsOs [equivalent to 348,000 
tons of uranium oxide (U;08)] and are considered to be the largest in the world. The 
reserves calculated for the Elliot Lake district constitute about 96 p.c. of the total. In 
1958, Canada was the world’s leading producer of uranium concentrates; in 1959 the 
value of uranium production climbed to $331,000,000 and was, for the second consecutive 
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year, higher than that of any other Canadian-produced metal. The value declined to 
$269,938,192 in 1960 and again in 1961 when production of uranium oxide (U;0s) amounted 
to 9,800 tons valued at $204,138,553. Production has declined as mines have continued 
to close following the United States Atomic Energy Commission announcement in Novem- 
ber 1959 that it would not continue to purchase uranium from Canada in excess of contract 
commitments that were to expire in 1962 and 1963. Asa result of this decision, arrangements 
were made to allow Canadian producers to stretch out to the end of 1966 the undelivered 
portion of uranium under their sales contracts. The stretch-out plan was designed to 
prevent a severe disruption in the industry that otherwise would have occurred in the 
1962-63 period. 


Early in 1961, two uranium mines closed—the Quirke mine of Rio Algom Mines 
Limited and the Stanleigh mine of Preston Mines Limited. In the Elhot Lake district, 
four mines continued production throughout the year—those of Denison Mines Limited 
and Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited, and two mines (Milliken and Nordic) owned by 
Rio Algom. In the Bancroft area, two mines operated by Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited 
and Faraday Uranium Mines Limited remained in operation. In the Lake Athabasca 
district, two mines continued to operate—the government-owned mine of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited and the privately owned mine of Gunnar Mining Limited. At the 
end of the year only eight mines (seven companies) were producing uranium compared 
with 23 at the peak period in 1959; only four mines are expected to continue beyond 1963 
and only one until 1966. Plans for future production necessitate a reduction, annually, 
over the next five years so that in 1966 contract deliveries are expected to be about 1,100 
tons of U30s. The number of mine employees at all mines declined from 11,792 at the 
beginning of 1960 to about 4,650 at the end of 1961. 


As of Dec. 31, 1961, the amount of uranium (U;Os) to be delivered under the stretch- 
out plan ending in November 1966 was approximately 21,000 tons. This figure does not 
include 12,000 tons of unallotted uranium which, according to “letters-of-intent’”’, are 
scheduled for delivery to the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority (UKAEA) 
during the period Mar. 31, 1963-Dec. 31, 1966. However, delivery date and price were 
being renegotiated by the UKAEA during the latter half of 1961 and early 1962.* 


The Mines Branch of the federal Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, in 
collaboration with Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and the Canadian Uranium 
Research Foundation, continued its program of research into non-nuclear uses of uranium. 
This program was undertaken in an effort to find new uses for uranium in the metals field 
in order to provide an additional outlet for production during the period of declining demand. 
The new uranium steel alloy, developed by the Mines Branch in 1960, has been under- 
going tests on a commercial scale. Although the tests of this new alloy on a laboratory 
scale have been most promising, further tests and economic studies on a commercial scale 
will be necessary to determine what benefits uranium holds for the steel industry. 


Uranium producers are allowed to sell as much surplus uranium as they can to countries 
that hold bilateral agreements with Canada for co-operation in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy but there have been very few sales of this nature. Apart from the special contract 
agreements for the sale of uranium to the United States and Britain, Canada holds bilateral 
agreements with Australia, Japan, Pakistan, Switzerland and EURATOM (Belgium, West 
Germany, France, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands). For other countries, a 
Canadian producer may, subject to government approval, sell up to 2,500 lb. of uranium. 


Iron Ore.—Canadian producers’ shipments of iron ore decreased by 5.4 p.c. in 1961 
to 20,383,333 tons; the all-time high was 24,488,325 tons in 1959. However, the value of 
iron ore shipments increased from $175,082,523 in 1960 to $180,457,020 in 1961. Imports 
decreased slightly while receipts of domestic ores increased, showing a net increase in con- 
sumption. Exports, representing over 85 p.c. of total shipments, declined. 


*On May 22, 1962, the Prime Minister announced that agreement on the terms of a contract had been reached 
with Britain. 
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In the United States, Canada’s principal market, relatively large stockpiles and a 
low ore-consumption rate prevailed throughout most of the year. Shipments by Venezuela, 
Canada’s main competitor in exports to the United States market, declined for the first 
time since initial production there in 1950. In contrast, Canada experienced declines in 
1958, 1960 and 1961. Canadian shipments to Britain and Western Europe decreased 
slightly in 1961 as most major steel-producing countries operated at lower levels. In 
addition, the present and near-future availability of iron ore from countries in Asia, South 
America and Africa, particularly Liberia, has tended to weaken the bargaining position 
of several traditional suppliers, including Canada. The 1961 softening of the overseas 
market in Western Europe can be described as a short-term pause in the strong growth 
pattern that evolved during the 1950’s and was forecast to continue well into the 1960's. 
In Japan, steel producers have been consuming imported iron ore at an exceedingly rapid 
rate and Canadian ore from the British Columbia coast has found a ready market in that 
country with the volume of shipments limited only by the companies’ ability to produce. 


Iron and steel production in Canada reached record levels in 1961. Prior to 1939, 
most of Canada’s iron ore requirements were met by imports from the United States Lake 
Superior district and from Newfoundland. Since then, Newfoundland has joined Con- 
federation and several new mines have been brought into production in Quebec, Labrador 
and Ontario. As Canadian ores have become available, the domestic steel industry has 
consumed increasing quantities. 

The availability of Canadian iron ore in increasing quantity and quality continues to 
affect the pattern of international trade. From 1950 to 1959, world trade in iron ore 
increased from 43,700,000 long tons to 130,500,000 long tons and this trend is continuing. 
Sweden and France were the major exporters in 1950 but by 1959, Canada, Venezuela and 
the Soviet Union had become important ore exporters and significant quantities were being 
derived from several other countries in Africa, Asia and South America. In Canada, 
three projects recently completed or under construction in Labrador—Quebee will result 
in a total annual Canadian productive capacity of over 40,000,000 long tons compared 
with an estimated 26,500,000 long tons in 1961; most of this material will be shipped 
overseas to companies with a financial interest in one or more of the properties. Similarly, 
there are many projects under construction in such countries as Peru, Chile, India, Malaya, 
Angola, Mauritania, Swaziland and Australia that will each add at least 1,000,000 tons 
of productive capacity for export markets. It is quite clear that the 1960’s will be a decade 
in which quality ores will be abundantly available. As in the past, no one country will 
have a monopoly of supply. 


Not all Canadian producers experienced a decline in shipments during 1961. Those 
companies producing high-grade concentrates or agglomerates in Ontario and Quebec 
actually increased shipments as did one producer of medium-grade, direct-shipping ore 
in Ontario. In general, however, producers of medium-grade ores, whether direct-shipping 
or beneficiated, shipped smaller amounts than in 1960. With another producing company 
making initial shipments in 1961, the number of mining operations reached 13. In addition, 
the number of companies producing by-product iron ore from the processing of sulphide 
ores to recover sulphur dioxide and, in some cases, other metals such as nickel and cobalt, 
increased to three and another company is expected to start by-product production early 
in 1962. A fifth company mines ilmenite ore for smelting in its electric furnace plant at 
Sorel, Que.; its products include titania slag for pigment manufacture and pig iron. 


Tron Ore Company of Canada, with direct-shipping ore deposits astride the Labrador— 
Quebec border, 360 miles north of the port of Sept Iles, Que., is the largest producer, 
having accounted for over 40 p.c. of 1961 Canadian shipments. Wabana Mines of the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, produces medium-grade concentrate from 
its underground mines on Bell Island, Nfid., and accounted for about 14 p.c. of the year’s 
shipments. High-grade pellets from Hilton Mines, Ltd. near Shawville, Que., accounted 
for another 4 p.c. Quebec Cartier Mining Company, a new producer in 1961, contributed 
5.5 p.c. by shipping high-grade concentrate from its new mine and beneficiation plant at 
Gagnon and its port at Port Cartier, Que. 
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In Ontario, Caland Ore Company Limited, Canadian Charleson, Limited and Steep 
Rock Iron Mines Limited continued to produce direct-shipping and medium-grade con- 
centrates in the Atikokan area in 1961. Canadian Charleson shipped small amounts from 
stockpile. Steep Rock, the area’s oldest producer, and Caland accounted for 6.7 p.c. and 
5.5 p.c., respectively, of the 1961 shipments. In the Michipicoten area, Algoma Ore 
Properties Division of The Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited operates mines and a 
sinter plant at Wawa. This company, which accounted for 9 p.c. of the 1961 shipments, 
opened a new underground mine. Marmoraton Mining Company, Limited produces 
high-grade pellets from its mine and plant near Marmora, and Lowphos Ore, Limited 
produces high-grade concentrate from its operations near Capreol. Together, these 
companies produced 5.6 p.c. of the country’s shipments in 1961. 


Three British Columbia producers accounted for 6.3 p.c. of total Canadian shipments; 
Empire Development Company, Limited and Nimpkish Iron Mines Ltd. operate mines 
on Vancouver Island, and Texada Mines Ltd. produces from mines on Texada Island. 


By-product iron ore was produced by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited at Trail, B.C., for the first time in 1961. The International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited and Noranda Mines, Limited continued to produce 
from their plants at Copper Cliff and Cutler, Ont., respectively. At Sorel, Que., Quebec 
Iron and Titanium Corporation smelts ilmenite ore from its mine near Havre St. Pierre to 
produce titania slag and pig iron. 


As already stated, properties being developed for production will result in an increase 
in Canada’s productive capacity to over 40,000,000 long tons by 1965. In the Wabush 
Lake area of Labrador, Iron Ore Company of Canada and Wabush Iron Co. Limited will 
commence the production of high-grade concentrate and pellets in 1962 and 1965 at the 
annual rate of 7,000,000 and 6,000,000 long tons, respectively. In Quebec, Quebec Cartier 
Mining Company will reach its planned capacity production of 8,000,000 long tons a year 
in 1962. In Ontario, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation will be producing 1,000,000 long 
tons of high-grade pellets from new facilities to be erected near Kirkland Lake. The two 
projects in Labrador and the one in Ontario will require a capital expenditure of approxi- 
mately $480,000,000. In British Columbia, three new producers plan to start shipments 
in 1962 at a combined rate of 1,300,000 long tons a year. By that time, two of the present 
producers will have ceased production, leaving a net productive capacity of about 1,700,000 
long tons. 


Gold.—The Royal Canadian Mint price for gold rose above $35.00 an 0z.t. in Canadian 
funds in June 1961 for the first time since February 1952. In 1961, average Mint price 
was $35.44 compared with $33.95 in 1960 and $33.57 in 1959. Despite the improved 
price, gold production decreased in 1961 to 4,425,820 oz.t. from 4,628,911 oz.t. and value 
of production at $156,851,060 was somewhat lower than the 1960 value of $157,151,527. 
The Minister of Finance announced in Parliament during the Budget Speech of June 20, 
1961 that the Federal Government would take action to reduce the value of the Canadian 
dollar in relation to the United States dollar. As a result of this policy, the Mint price for 
gold increased to $36.35 oz.t. in the week of July 3-7. The price remained above $36.00 
an oz.t. for the remainder of the year and reached the year’s highest point of $36.51 0z.t. 
in the week of Dec. 11-15. 


Decreased gold production in 1961 was due primarily to the closing of six lode gold 
mines between August 1960 and August 1961; four of these mines had been in operation 
for more than thirty years. Three small lode gold mines started producing during the 
same period. Another factor contributing to lower gold production was a sharp drop in 
output from Canada’s largest lode gold mine, Kerr-Addison Gold Mines Limited in the 
Larder Lake district of Ontario. Operating costs continued to rise in most gold mining 
districts, especially in Ontario where the 3-p.c. sales tax introduced in September 1961 
resulted in increased cost for equipment and materials. 
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A total of 53 lode gold mines operated during 1961, one less than in 1960. Forty 
mines received cost assistance under the terms of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance 
Act. The gold mines not eligible for cost assistance had costs less than $26.50 oz.t. and 
these mines sold most of their gold on the open market. 


In 1961, the proportion of gold coming from lode gold mines decreased to 84.4 p.c. 
from 85.9 p.c. and by-product gold recovered from base-metal ores increased to 14.0 p.c. 
from 13.4 p.c. Placer gold accounted for 1.6 p.c. compared with 1.7 p.c. in 1960. Gold 
maintained sixth position in value among minerals produced in Canada, following crude 
petroleum, nickel, copper, uranium oxide and iron ore. Canada remained the second 
largest gold-producing country in the Free World, following the Republic of South Africa. 


Ontario was the main gold producer, accounting for 58.7 p.c. of the 1961 total output. 
Production was lower, with an estimated 2,597,289 oz.t. compared with 2,732,673 oz.t. 
in 1960. Only the Red Lake-Patricia and Port Arthur mining divisions showed increases. 
Thirty lode gold mines operated in the province during 1961; 13 of them in the Porcupine 
district where the chief producers were Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited 
(Canada’s second largest gold producer), McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Limited, Dome 
Mines Limited and Aunor Gold Mines Limited. Carium Mines Limited (formerly 
Coniaurum Mines, Limited) ceased operating in July 1961. In the Larder Lake area, only 
one lode gold mine operated but this was Canada’s largest gold producer, Kerr-Addison 
Gold Mines Limited; production from this mine decreased by 14 p.c. from an all-time high 
of 592,245 oz.t. in 1960. In the Red Lake—Patricia mining division, seven gold mines 
operated, the chief producers being Campbell Red Lake Mines Limited, Madsen Red 
Lake Gold Mines Limited and Dickenson Mines Limited. In the Kirkland Lake district, 
six mines recorded production but Sylvanite Gold Mines, Limited, closed its mine in 
August. The main Kirkland Lake producers were Macassa Gold Mines Limited, Wright- 
Hargreaves Mines, Limited, and Upper Canada Mines, Limited. In the Port Arthur 
mining division, MacLeod-Cockshutt Gold Mines Limited and Leitch Gold Mines Limited 
continued to operate and Consolidated Mosher Mines Limited prepared for shipments to 
the MacLeod-Cockshutt mill by early 1962. Renabie Mines Limited continued to operate 
in the Sudbury mining division. Some 64,000 oz.t. of gold were recovered as a by-product 
from base-metal ores in Ontario, mainly from the copper-nickel mines of the Sudbury 
district. No placer gold production was reported. 


Quebec produced 23.8 p.c. of Canada’s total gold production, compared with 22.4 p.c. 
in 1960. Thirteen lode gold mines operated during 1961 and production totalled 1,052,588 
oz.t. compared with 1,035,914 oz.t. in 1960. One small lode gold mine, Marban Gold 
Mines Limited, started shipping ore to the customs mill of Malartic Gold Fields Limited 
in July 1961. The largest lode gold producers were Lamaque Mining Company Limited 
and Sigma Mines (Quebec) Limited at Bourlamaque, and East Malartic Mines, Limited 
and Barnat Mines Ltd. at Malartic. Gold recovered as a by-product from base-metal ores 
increased by 4.5 p.c. and represented 39.2 p.c. of the total gold production. Beauce 
Placer Mining Co. Ltd. commenced dredging for placer gold in the Gilbert River near 
East Beauceville in the Eastern Townships in August; prior to this operation, there had 
been no appreciable amount of placer gold recovered in the province since 1899. 


The Northwest Territories produced 9.1 p.c. of the gold recovered in Canada during 
1961. All production came from lode gold mines in the Yellowknife district and totalled 
402,580 oz.t. compared with 418,104 oz.t. in 1960. Four gold mines operated, with Giant 
Yellowknife Mines Limited (Canada’s third largest lode gold producer) and Consolidated 
Discovery Yellowknife Mines Limited being the main producers. Several prospective 
gold mines were under development in the Territories. 


British Columbia produced 3.6 p.c. of Canada’s gold output in 1961 compared with 
4.6 p.c. in 1960; gold recovered decreased to 159,296 oz.t. from 212,859 oz.t. Four lode 
gold mines operated, Bralorne Division mine of Bralorne Pioneer Mines Limited being the 
only large producer. French Mines Ltd., at Hedley, ceased operations in May and an 
old goid mine at Rock Creek was reopened by McKinney Gold Mines Limited, from 
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which shipments to the Trail smelter of The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
started in July. Gold recovered as a by-product from base-metal ores accounted for 
16.5 p.c. and that recovered from placer operations for 1.5 p.c. of the total gold produced 
in the province in 1961. i 

In the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba recovered 56,753 oz.t. compared with 52,762 0z.t. 
in 1960. Lode gold from San Antonio Gold Mines Limited and Forty-Four Mines Limited 
amounted to 54.0 p.c. of the provincial total, the remainder being recovered from base- 
metal mines in the Flin Flon and Lynn Lake areas. Saskatchewan recovered 73,898 02.t. 
compared with 84,775 oz.t. in 1960, with all gold coming from base-metal mines near 
Flin Flon on the Manitoba—Saskatchewan border. A small amount of placer gold was 
recovered from the North Saskatchewan River near Edmonton, Alta. In the Yukon 
Territory, the total recovered was 67,775 oz.t. compared with 78,115 oz.t. in 1960, all 
of it from placer operations. About 80 p.c. of the gold recovered came from the dredging 
and hydraulicking operations of The Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation Limited in 
the Dawson area. No gold production was reported from the Maritime Provinces but 
Newfoundland production amounted to 15,470 oz.t. compared with 13,515 oz.t. in 1960. 


Lead and Zinc.—In 1961 lead metal production from domestic ores, together with 
recoverable metal exported in ores and concentrates, was estimated to be 231,197 tons. 
This was the highest level reached since 1942 when production was 256,071 tons. The 
1961 production was valued at $47,395,393. In 1960, 205,650 tons were produced, having 
a value of $43,926,888. British Columbia accounted for the largest part of the increase, 
having produced over 24,000 tons more than in 1960. The average price of lead for the 
year was 10.21 cents compared with 10.68 cents in 1960. 


During 1961, exports of lead in ores and concentrates totalled 70,967 tons. Shipments 
to the United States were 34,525 tons; to Belgium—Luxembourg, 24,001 tons; to West 
Germany, 12,177 tons; and to other countries, 264 tons. During the same period, 42,538 
tons of refined lead were shipped to Britain; 55,947 tons to the United States; 6,676 tons 
to Japan; 5,749 tons to India; 4,508 tons to the Netherlands; and 2,219 tons to other 
countries. In 1960, exports of lead concentrates totalled 51,335 tons and exports of 
refined lead 96,449 tons. 


Output of zine in 1961, including recoverable metal exported in ores and concentrates, 
at 412,363 tons was slightly higher than the 1960 production of 406,873 tons but, as a 
result of lower prices, its value was $103,781,801 compared with the 1960 value of 
$108,635,003. The average price per pound of Prime Western grade zinc was 11.67 cents 
in 1961 and 12.71 cents in 1960. 


Exports of zinc in ores and concentrates during 1961 totalled 199,322 tons. Shipments 
to the United States were 131,490 tons; to Belgium—Luxembourg, 22,266 tons; to Britain, 
11,582 tons; to West Germany, 21,349 tons; and to France, 5,794 tons. During this period, 
208,272 tons of refined zine were shipped to 23 countries, of which 86,068 tons went to 
Britain; 70,443 tons to the United States; 15,387 tons to India; and 13,527 tons to Japan. 
In 1960, a total of 169,894 tons of zine concentrate and 207,091 tons of refined zinc were 
exported. 


Preliminary data for the first nine months of 1961 indicate that consumption of lead 
during the whole of the year was slightly lower than 1960, and consumption of zinc was 
somewhat higher. Consumption of primary and secondary lead in 1960 was 72,087 tons; 
consumption of zinc was 59,143 tons. 


British Columbia’s importance as a producer of lead and zine in Canada remained 
unchanged in 1961; that province continued to supply close to 80 p.c. of the lead production 
and 50 p.c. of the zinc. The Sullivan mine at Kimberley, the Bluebell mine at Riondel 
and the H.B. mine at Salmo, all operated by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company, are the principal producers. ‘Their combined daily milling capacity is 11,900 
tons, the largest mill (10,000 tons) being at the Sullivan mine. Concentrates from mines 
in British Columbia, Yukon Territory and some foreign areas were treated at Consoli- 
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dated’s smelter at Trail. Other important British Columbia producers of lead and/or 
zine in 1961 included Canadian Exploration, Limited and Reeves MacDonald Mines 
Limited, both near Salmo; Sheep Creek Mines Limited, west of Invermere; and Howe 
Sound Company, Britannia Division, north of Vancouver. 


In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited— 
the operator of the large Flin Flon mine, the Coronation and Schist Lake mines at Flin 
Flon, and the Chisel Lake mine at Snow Lake in Manitoba—was the only producer of 
lead and zinc. Some zine was recovered along with copper from ores produced at all four 
mines; lead was recovered only from ore produced at the Chisel Lake mine, which com- 
menced production in September 1960 at about 1,000 tons a day. All ores are concentrated 
in a central 6,000-ton mill at Flin Flon, to which a lead circuit was added in 1960. Zinc 
is recovered in the company’s electrolytic refining plant, which has an annual productive 
capacity of 73,000 tons of refined zinc. The lead concentrate is shipped to a custom 
smelter. 


Ontario’s only production of zine concentrates comes from copper-zine mines operated 
by Geco Mines Limited and Willroy Mines Limited at Manitouwadge, north of Lake 
Superior. A small amount of lead concentrates was produced by Willroy. In January 
1961, Sherbrooke Metallurgical Company Limited started continuous operation of a 
150-ton-per-day zinc roaster at Port Maitland on Lake Erie. 


Quebee’s main source of zinc was copper-zine ore from mines in the Noranda-Val 
d’Or area operated by Quemont Mining Corporation, Limited, Manitou-Barvue Mines 
Limited, Normetal Mining Corporation, Limited, Sullico Mines Limited (East Sullivan 
mine) and Waite Amulet Mines, Limited. In the same area, Vauze Mines Limited com- 
menced production of copper and zine concentrates in October 1961. At Bachelor Lake 
on the Barraute-Chibougamau railway in northwestern Quebec, The Coniagas Mines, 
Limited started production of lead and zine concentrates in March. Other lead producers 
were Manitou-Barvue which produced some lead concentrate in addition to copper and 
zinc concentrates, and New Calumet Mines Limited whose lead-zinc-silver mine is 70 
miles west of Ottawa. 

The only large lead-zine producer in the Atlantic Provinces was American Smelting 
and Refining Company which operates a mine at Buchans, Nfld. Late in 1961, Magnet 
Cove Barium Corporation commenced production of a bulk concentrate containing lead, 
zinc, copper and silver at Walton, N.S. 


Exploration and development activities in 1961 were confined mainly to the Noranda 
and Mattagami Lake areas of northwestern Quebec, Wolfe County in the Eastern Town- 
ships of Quebec, and the Bathurst area of New Brunswick. In the Noranda area, Vauze 
Mines Limited did some underground exploration and development before starting pro- 
duction in October. Late in the year, Lake Dufault Mines Limited commenced diamond- 
drill exploration on its property adjacent to Vauze Mines. In the Mattagami Lake area, 
Mattagami Lake Mines Limited did extensive underground development and Orchan 
Mines Limited started shaft-sinking. Solbec Copper Mines, Ltd. prepared its property in 
Wolfe County for production of copper, zinc and pyrite concentrates early in 1962. Some 
exploration was done on lead-zine properties in the Bathurst area by several companies 
including Anaconda Company (Canada) Ltd., Anacon Lead Mines Limited, Brunswick 
Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited, The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, and the New Jersey Zinc Exploration Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
Preparations were made by Heath Steele Mines Limited to commence milling of copper- 
zinc ores early in 1962; Heath Steele formerly operated its mine for about 12 months 
during 1957-58. 


Silver.—Production of silver in Canada during 1961, estimated at 31,981,210 oz.t. 
and valued at $30,068,733, was considerably lower than the record output of 34,016,829 
oz.t. in 1960 valued at $30,244,363. Ontario, the largest producer, registered a decline of 
about 2,000,000 0z.t. Ontario, British Columbia and Yukon Territory account for four- 
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fifths of Canada’s production. Nova Scotia produced silver in significant quantities for 
the first time since 1956; late in the year, Magnet Cove Barium Corporation began to mill 
sulphide ore at Magnet Cove, near Walton. 


World production in 1960 was estimated at 236,500,000 oz.t., 9 p.c. higher than the 
1959 production of 216,800,000 oz.t. Most of the increase was attributable to increased 
refinery production in the United States where 40,000,000 oz.t. were produced compared 
with 23,000,000 oz.t. in 1959. Contrary to the refinery production trend, mine output 
of silver in the United States continued the decline which started in 1956 and, as a result, 
Canada retained its position for the second consecutive year as the world’s second largest 
mine producer of silver, following Mexico. 


Silver consumption in Canada in 1960, at the record level of 11,742,064 oz.t., was 
considerably higher than the previous record of 10,730,255 oz.t. attained in 1957 and 
the consumption in 1959 of 10,202,769 oz.t. The increase was attributable to larger 
coinage requirements which amounted to 7,481,617 0z.t. compared with 5,737,347 02.t. 
in 1959. World consumption (excl. U.S,S.R.) in 1960 was estimated at 319,300,000 oz.t., 
a gain of 6 p.c. over 1959. 


Base-metal ores treated at domestic and foreign smelters have been Canada’s chief 
source of silver for many years. In 1959 and 1960, about 77 p.c. of the total production 
was from these ores; the northern Ontario silver-cobalt ores of Cobalt and Gowganda 
accounted for about 21 p.c. of the total and the remaining 2 p.c. was extracted from 
gold ores. 


Canada’s principal producer of refined silver from base-metal ores is The Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company which operates lead and zinc treatment plants at Trail, 
B.C., and produced 8,690,244 oz.t. of silver in 1960, about 26 p.c. of total Canadian produc- 
tion. Other important producers were: Canadian Copper Refiners Limited, the operator 
of a copper refinery at Montreal East, Que.; Deloro Smelting & Refining Company, 
Limited, which until April 1961 operated a silver-cobalt refinery at Deloro, Ont.; Inter- 
national Nickel, the operator of treatment plants for nickel-copper ores at Copper Cliff, 
Ont.; and Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited and the Royal Canadian Mint, 
which operate gold refineries at Timmins and Ottawa, Ont., respectively. Canada’s 
largest mine producer of silver, as the primary product, is United Keno Hill Mines Limited, 
which produced 7,231,900 oz.t. from its three mines in the Mayo district of Yukon Ter- 
ritory during the year ended Sept. 30, 1961. Other leading primary producers were: 
Mastodon-Highland Bell Mines Limited in British Columbia; Agnico Mines Limited and 
Langis Silver & Cobalt Mining Company Limited near Cobalt, Ont.; and McIntyre 
Porcupine Mines, Limited and Siscoe Metals of Ontario Limited near Gowganda, Ont. 
These five companies together produced 6,223,702 oz.t. in 1960. 


The average Canadian price of silver in 1961 was 94.39 cents an o2z.t. compared with 
88.92 cents in 1960. On Nov. 28, 1961, the President of the United States announced that 
the Treasury Department would no longer sell government-held silver to domestic con- 
sumers; as a result, there was an immediate price increase of about 10 p.c. 


Cobalt.—Cobalt is derived as a by-product from the smelting and refining of the 
nickel-copper ores of Sudbury, Ont., and Lynn Lake, Man., and from the nickel ores of 
Thompson, Man. International Nickel recovers cobalt from its refinery operations at 
Port Colborne, Ont., and Clydach, Wales, based on its Sudbury and Thompson ores. 
Faleonbridge Nickel recovers cobalt in the refining of its Sudbury nickel-copper matte 
at its refinery at Kristiansand, Norway. Sherritt Gordon produces refined cobalt powder 
and briquettes and cobalt metal strip in its refinery at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta., from 
nickel-copper concentrates shipped from its mine at Lynn Lake in northern Manitoba. 
Deloro Smelting & Refining Company, Limited closed its smelter at Deloro, Ont., in 
April 1961 after a final clean-up run on silver ores from the Cobalt and Gowganda areas of 
Ontario. In 1961, Canadian cobalt production amounted to 3,236,323 lb. valued at 
$4,902,657, compared with 3,568,811 Ib. valued at $6,763,016 in 1960. 
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Columbium.—St. Lawrence Columbium and Metals Corporation completed the 
construction of a 500-ton-a-day mill at Oka, Que., and made its first shipment of pyrochlore 
concentrate (50-55 p.c. Cb,O;) in October 1961. Two other companies—Quebec Colum- 
bium Mines Limited and Columbium Mining Products Ltd.—have carried out extensive 
research and exploration programs in the same area. Geo-Met Reactors Limited was 
formed in 1961 and produced for export two grades of ferrocolumbium and a pyrochlore 
steel-additive that is marketed under the trade name ‘Pycol’. Concentrates from Oka 
constitute the raw material used by Geo-Met. 


Molybdenum.—Molybdenite Corporation of Canada Limited continued to be 
the sole Canadian producer of molybdenite and molybdic oxide in 1961. Shipments 
during the year from the company’s mine at Lacorne, Que., amounted to 765,897 lb. of 
contained molybdenum valued at $1,085,091, compared with 767,621 lb. valued at 
$1,015,380 in 1960. Preissac Molybdenite Mines Limited, in which Molybdenite Corpora- 
tion holds a substantial interest, and Anglo-American Molybdenite Mining Corporation 
continued development and exploration work on their properties in the Lake Preissac 
area of Quebec. Noranda Mines, Limited commenced a pilot-plant study at the property 
of Gaspe Copper Mines, Limited (a wholly owned subsidiary) to investigate the economics 
of by-product molybdenum recovery. In October 1961, Noranda announced plans to 
examine by underground exploration its Mount Boss property in British Columbia. 


Titanium.—IImenite, an iron-titanium oxide, is mined in the Allard Lake and St. 
Urbain areas of Quebec. Ilmenite from St. Urbain is sold as heavy aggregate. Most of 
the Allard Lake ore is smelted at Sorel, Que., in electric furnaces by Quebec Iron and 
Titanium Corporation to produce a high titania slag. Most of this product is exported 
to pigment producers in the United States, Japan and Britain but some goes to Canadian 
Titanium Pigments Limited at Varennes, Que. In 1961, the value of titanium shipped as 
ore, heavy aggregate and titanium-bearing slag was $16,287,293, an amount $3,340,293 
above the previous high reached in 1960, 

Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited completed a $6,000,000 expansion program 
that increased its annual production capacity from 32,000,000 lb. of TiO. to 50,000,000 Ib. 
British Titan Products (Canada) Limited—a wholly owned subsidiary of British Titan 
Products Company, of Britain—continued the construction of its titanium-pigment 
manufacturing plant at Tracy, Que. The plant, scheduled for completion in 1962, will 
have an initial rated capacity of 44,000,000 lb. a year. 


Selenium and Tellurium.—These metals are recovered from the anode muds 
produced by the refining of blister copper in the plants of Canadian Copper Refiners 
Limited at Montreal East, Que., and International Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont. The 
Canadian Copper Refiners plant is one of the largest selenium and tellurium metal-and- 
salts plants in the world. Selenium production in 1961 totalled 469,892 Ib. valued at 
$2,990,595 compared with 521,638 lb. valued at $3,651,466 in 1960. Tellurium production 
in 1961 amounted to 95,873 lb. valued at $475,545, an increase of 51,191 lb. and $319,157 
over 1960. 


Magnesium.—Dominion Magnesium Limited is the only producer of magnesium 
metal in Canada. Dolomite of exceptional purity is quarried and reduced to metal by 
the ferrosilicon method at Haley, Ont. Plant expansion from 8,000 tons to 10,000 tons 
annual capacity was commenced in 1961. Production for the year was estimated at 
7,740 tons compared with 7,289 tons in 1960. 


Aluminum.—Canada is second in world production of aluminum. Bauxite and 
alumina for use by Canadian smelters are imported and for this reason aluminum metal 
production is classed with manufactures, not with smelter production of metals from 
minerals of domestic origin. Annual capacity of the six Canadian smelters was 872,000 
tons in 1961. Canadian British Aluminium Company Limited will expand the present 
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90,000 tons annual capacity of its smelter at Baie Comeau in Quebec by 45,000 tons; 
completion is expected by 1965. All other smelters in Canada are owned and operated 
by the Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited and are located at Arvida, Shawinigan, 
Isle Maligne and Beauharnois in Quebec and at Kitimat in British Columbia. 


Production of primary aluminum in 1960 was 762,012 tons of which 552,155 tons 
were exported. The value of these exports at $243,034,000 represented 4.6 p.c. of the 
value of all commodity exports from Canada. Because of difficult marketing conditions, 
production in 1961 was reduced to 663,000 tons and 487,000 tons were exported. 


Platinum Metals.—Production of platinum metals in Canada during 1961 totalled 
404,883 oz.t. valued at $23,829,172, compared with 483,604 oz.t. valued at $28,873,508 
in 1960. The metals are obtained as a by-product of the pyrometallurgical treatment of 
nickel-copper ores and include two groups—platinum-iridium-osmium and palladium- 
rhodium-ruthenium. Osmium is the only member of the platinum metals group not 
recovered in Canada. Formerly, all platinum production came from the Sudbury area 
of Ontario, but the new nickel mine at Thompson in Manitoba, which began operation 
early in 1961, provides a second source. In the metallurgical treatment of nickel-copper 
ores the platinum metals go with the nickel and copper through the reverberatory and 
converter stages to nickel and copper anodes. They are picked up as slimes from tank 
bottoms in the electrolytic stages. The platinum metal slimes, after separation from other 
precious metals and impurities, are then refined by a wet process to commercial platinum, 
palladium, iridium, rhodium and ruthenium. 


Major world producers of platinum metals are the Republic of South Africa, Canada 
and the Soviet Union. World production during 1960 was estimated at 1,190,000 oz.t., 
each of the three countries producing approximately one-third. Neither South Africa 
nor the Soviet Union releases official production figures on the platinum metals. 


December prices of platinum metals, per oz.t., in the United States, as reported in 
E. & M.J. Metal and Mineral Markets of Dec. 15, 1961 were: platinum $80 to $85; iridium 
$70 to $75; palladium $24 to $26; rhodium $137 to $140; osmium $60 to $70; and ruthenium 
$55 to $60. The platinum metals are now used principally as catalysts in the chemical 
industry and as electrical contacts in the electrical industry. Relatively minor amounts 
are used in jewellery and in dental-medical equipment. 


Subsection 2.—Industrial Minerals 


The total value of industrial mineral production increased in 1961 to a record 
$527,014,000. This segment of the mining industry includes non-metallic minerals such 
as fluorspar, silica, etc., clay and other ceramic products, construction materials such as 
concrete aggregate and building stone. New production records were established for 
asbestos, elemental sulphur, sodium sulphate and titania. 


Asbestos.—Despite the enormous growth in the production of asbestos in the Soviet 
Union and competition in European markets, Canada has maintained its position as the 
major supplier of this important mineral commodity to the world market. During 1961, 
shipments amounted to 1,171,000 tons valued at $131,053,000. 


Chrysotile, the most widely used variety of asbestos, occurs in several places in 
Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia and Yukon Territory. However, 
the main centre of the industry is in the Eastern Townships of Quebec where 12 mines 
account for more than 90 p.c. of the nation’s production. Two other mines are located 
elsewhere in Canada, one in northern Ontario and one in northern British Columbia, 
and Newfoundland will soon join them as an asbestos-producing province. Advocate 
Mines Limited is developing a large deposit at Baie Verte; a contract has been awarded 
for the construction of tide-water docking facilities, a fibre warehouse and a mechanical 
services building and it is expected that construction will start in 1962 on the milling 
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plant which will have a capacity of 5,000 tons per day of the asbestos ore. Murray Mining 
Corporation continued development of a deposit near Deception Bay in northern Ungava; 
the year’s exploration program added to company ore reserves and engineering studies 
were under way for developing the deposit for production. 


One of the important developments in 1961 was the establishment of an Asbestos 
Fibre Standards Laboratory by the Quebec Asbestos Mining Association (representing the 
asbestos producers in that province) and the University of Sherbrooke. The new Labor- 
atory is intended as an impartial testing unit which will ensure uniformity of grading 
throughout the Quebec industry. It is housed in the Engineering Division of the University. 


Construction Materials.—Portland cement production now ranks ninth in the 
entire mineral industry in terms of value of output. In the industrial mineral group, it 
is exceeded only by asbestos, sand and gravel. For several years after World War II, 
Canada imported considerable cement to supplement production from domestic plants, 
but the industry has since expanded so rapidly that today this country exports between 
3 p.c. and 5 p.c. of its output to the United States. There are 19 plants in operation 
across Canada, with a combined annual capacity of 8,750,000 tons; cement is manufactured 
in every province except Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 


The steadily increasing market for cement products, such as ready-mixed concrete 
(in which form about 30 p.c. of the production is currently marketed), masonry and precast 
and prestressed shapes, is reflected in the establishment of new plants for their manufacture 
and also in the establishment of a trend toward more uniformity and improved quality 
in aggregates. Recently, as a result of this change in the market, several cement manu- 
facturers have partially integrated their operations with companies making cement products 
and quarrying stone for concrete aggregate. 


Lightweight aggregates have experienced rapid growth in recent years and are now 
important construction materials, especially in multi-storey structures. The use of this 
product in the construction of a 44-storey building in Montreal is reported to have replaced 
1,200 tons of high quality structural steel. There are in Canada 11 plants making light- 
weight aggregate by expanding clay and shale, 10 plants processing vermiculite and nine 
plants expanding perlite. 


Potash.—There was no production of potash in 1961 from the extensive deposits 
in Saskatchewan but it is anticipated that two companies will be mining the mineral 
during 1962. What is believed to be the world’s largest high grade deposit of potash, 
in the form of the minerals sylvite and carnallite, occurs at depths varying from 2,800 
feet to 3,500 feet under a large area of southern Saskatchewan. Reserves have been 
race at more than 6,400,000,000 tons of recoverable potash grading more than 25 p.c. 
<0. 

Attempts to mine potash through shafts encountered technical difficulties caused by 
high water pressures in the wet and largely unconsolidated Blairmore formation. How- 
ever, the two major companies pioneering in Canadian potash have applied substantial 
technical and financial resources in developing a solution to this problem. At the end of 
1961, Potash Company of America Limited was completing the strengthening and repair 
of a 16-foot diameter concrete shaft installed during 1958; this company has a mining 
property at Patience Lake near Saskatoon and expects to ship potash to market during 
1962. International Minerals and Chemical Corporation (Canada) Limited at Esterhazy 
used a novel technique, known as tubbing, to sink a shaft through the Blairmore. Seventy 
five-foot-high, segmented, cast iron rings were placed in a 300-foot section of the shaft to 
resist the hydraulic pressures experienced in the formation. The Esterhazy mine also 
is scheduled for production in 1962. By 1963, the company will have almost tripled the 
original size of its beneficiation plant needed to treat the crude potash and the 1,200,000- 
ton-a-year plant then will be the largest capacity potash unit on the Continent 
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Other companies are active in exploring and developing the deposits in Western 
Canada. Standard Chemical Ltd. is studying the possibility of recovering potash by 
solution mining near Moose Jaw. Solution mining is commonly used in recovering salt 
from bedded deposits and has the advantage of not requiring large: capital expenditures 
in shaft construction and underground mine development. 


Future markets for Canadian potash are bright. The need for food for an expanding 
world population is reflected in steadily increasing world consumption of potash, one of 
the three leading fertilizer constituents. Growth in North American consumption is 
about equal to the production of one modest-sized mine annually. Although new potash 
areas are being developed in Jordan, Ethiopia and elsewhere, Canada may be expected 
to supply an important share of the world market in the future. 


Sulphur.—With the development of natural gas fields in the western provinces, 
Canada has emerged as a major source of elemental sulphur. Until 1952, Canada’s 
requirements for the elemental form were supplied by imports and, while imports are still 
necessary to meet demands in Eastern Canada, large-scale exports are required to market 
Western Canada production recovered as a by-product of natural gas processing. Based 
on estimates of gas reserves, the potential for recovery is between 150,000,000 and 
300,000,000 tons of sulphur. 


During 1961, 910,000 tons (both elemental and sulphur equivalent of smelter gases 
and pyrite) were shipped to consumers or used by producers in their own processes; 44 p.c. 
of the total was elemental sulphur. By the end of the year, Canada’s exports of elemental 
sulphur were approaching a balance with imports of this commodity. Late in 1960 final 
approval was obtained for the export of large quantities of natural gas from Western 
Canada to the United States. This has made necessary the processing of substantial 
quantities of sour gas and consequently the recovery of larger quantities of elemental 
sulphur. As a result, the capacity of plants in Western Canada may be expected to 
increase from 2,000 tons per day at the end of 1960 to 6,200 tons during 1962. When 
fully developed, these plants will have an annual productive capacity of some 2,000,000 
tons of sulphur. 


Six new sulphur plants were under construction in 1961 and plans for others were 
being studied. Two of the new plants will have the capacity to recover 1,500 tons per 
day. In Alberta, Petrogas Processing Limited placed on stream in 1961 near Calgary 
a plant capable of producing 336,000 tons of sulphur per annum. Other plants were 
completed by Jefferson Lake Petrochemicals of Canada Limited at Coleman, Western 
Lease Holds Ltd. at Wildcat Hills, and Home Oil Company Limited at Carstairs. By 
the end of the year, 15 recovery plants were in operation in British Columbia, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, converting sulphur compounds in natural gas into commercial grades 
of elemental sulphur. 


Other Minerals.—Gypsum is mined in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia. The output in 1961 was in excess of 
5,000,000 tons valued at over $9,000,000. Much of the Canadian crude gypsum production 
is exported from the Maritimes to supply United States plants along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Bestwall Gypsum Company of Ardmore, Pennsylvania, is developing a deposit near 
River Denys Station, Cape Breton Island, to supply company plants in the United States 
with crude gypsum. The $2,900,000 development will provide for a production of 5,500 
tons per day. Flintkote Company of Canada Limited is proceeding with the development 
of gypsum deposits in the Flat Bay area of Newfoundland. An expenditure of $2,000,000 
will provide for the construction of a six-mile aerial tramway and deep-water shipping 
facilities at Turf Point. It is expected to be in operation during the latter half of 1962 
and will supply plants at Humbermouth, Nfld., and at points in eastern United States. 
Gypsum reserves in the area are large and have been stated to be in the neighbourhood of 
200,000,000 tons. 
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Salt is another important Canadian industrial mineral; more than 3,000,000 tons are 
produced annually, valued at over $19,000,000. 


Requirements of the kraft paper industry resulted in record production of 250,000 
tons of sodium sulphate in Saskatchewan in 1961. Three of the four producers are using 
natural gas for the conversion of the natural mineral mirabilite to a commercial product, 
viz., ‘salt cake’. In two of these operations a technique known as submerged combustion 
is being used and is resulting in improved efficiency. In 1961, Saskatchewan Minerals, 
Sodium Sulphate Division, reopened the Bishopric plant which had been idle for several 
years. i 


Late in 1960, Quebec Lithium Corporation resumed mining and milling of spodumene 
north of Val d’Or, to provide feed for the new lithium chemical plant and for continuing 
sales of ceramic-grade spodumene concentrate. By October 1961, the chemical plant was 
turning out about 6,000 lb. of high-purity lithium carbonate daily, a production that will 
be doubled. Early in 1962, Quebec Lithium will be marketing lithium hydroxide and 
monohydrate processed from lithium carbonate and is also planning to add lithium halides 
to the chemicals produced from spodumene. 


Subsection 3.—Petroleum and Natural Gas 


As a result of important new developments, 1961 was an exceptionally good year for 
many segments of the petroleum and natural gas industries. The production and trans- 
portation sectors of the petroleum industry benefited greatly from the Federal Govern- 
ment’s national oil policy announced on Feb. 1, which was designed to achieve increased 
domestic production on a voluntary basis. Approximately one-half of Canada’s crude- 
oil-producing capacity has been shut-in in recent years; the oil policy set production 
targets for Canadian producers so that a more favourable production-to-consumption ratio 
would be established. Specifically, output goals of crude oil and natural gas liquids were 
set at 625,000 bbl. a day by mid-1961; 640,000 bbl. a day for the whole year; and approxi- 
mately 800,000 bbl. a day by the end of 1963. A change in the pattern of supply and dis- 
tribution by the industry was under way and this resulted in the 1961 targets being reached. 
The average daily production of 642,000 bbl. surpassed the 1960 record output of 543,000 
bbl. by 18 p.c. In Alberta, the large increase in output did not result in a correspondingly 
large expansion of exploration and development programs during the year since production 
facilities and oil reserves were more than adequate to meet the increased market demand. 
In British Columbia, however, the stimulus of a new pipeline being built to make British 
Columbia oil available to Vancouver refineries caused a sharp increase in oil development 
drilling and installation of production facilities. The 1961 value of crude petroleum and 
natural gas liquids production was $509,834,660 compared with $438,978,707 in 1960. 


The natural gas industry had a highly successful year in 1961, both in terms of pro- 
duction and of capital investment. Production, valued at $63,607,157, amounted to 
646,018,204 Mef., a 24-p.c. increase over the 1960 output and an all-time record. Thus, 
the large annual increases in natural gas production that have prevailed for the past 
decade continued without slackening, and the year-end completion of the Alberta 
California gas pipeline ensures that the rapid expansion of output will continue through 
1962. The Alberta—California gas pipeline, with its lateral feeders, was the largest item 
of capital expenditure; $130,000,000 was spent on the Alberta and British Columbia 
section of the line. In addition, new natural gas processing plants costing about $50,000,000 


ae built, several of them for the specific purpose of supplying the Alberta—California 
pipeline. 


Table 1 shows production of oil and gas in Western Canada since 1954. The 
natural gas production figures exclude gas flared in the field, the percentage of which 
varies from year to year. In 1954, 20 p.c. of gross gas production was flared but in recent 
years increased demand has made it economical to gather a larger proportion of the gas 
produced, thereby reducing the percentage flared, 
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1.—Crude Oil and Natural Gas Production in Western Canada, 1954-61 


Crude Oil Natural Gas 
Year sO 
Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Sask. Alta. BCs 
7000 bbl. | 7000 bbl. | ’000 bbl. | 7000 bbl. Mcf. Mcf. Mcf. 
TUOSE Reto iieetentects.«t 2,148 5,423 87,714 — 3,333,077 107,173,777 = 
IOSD te ceeioas > sachs 4,1 11,317 113,025 _ 6,706, 743 133,007,493 —_ 
ISS6 nese eee ee ees 8 5, 787 21,077 143,910 148 9, 807, 697 146, 133, 893 187, 846 
LOR ores aad tb iartaats 6,090 36, 861 137, 492 341 13,994,347 183,140, 820 8,274,942 
TOBSSIS A SS SE 5, 829 44,626 113,278 512 18,819,795 239,049,591 63, 638, 297 
POS Oe ee sh ds cedar traiers hey S one 5,056 47, 442 129, 967 866 33,612, 966 297, 568 , 926 69,128,708 
TOGO Spies usetacaas nisig: cis 8 4,764 51,868 132, 865 867 36,571,623 383 , 682, 986 85, 592, 166 
LOGI PR oP APR FUE 4,485 56, 000 157, 650 658 35,000, 000 497 , 925,000 94,462, 454 


The recent trend toward increased drilling in the more northwesterly portions of the 
Western Canada sedimentary basin continued in 1961. Although there were considerably 
fewer drilling rigs active during the first eight months of the year than in the same period 
of 1960, activity increased during the final four months to a level equal to that of the 
same period of the previous year. Despite generally fewer active rigs, the total footage 
drilled in 1961 was slightly higher than in 1960, reaching more than 13,500,000 feet. There 
were 2,840 wells drilled compared with 2,951 in the previous year, 1,577 being oil, 417 gas 
and 846 dry. Although there were fewer successful oil wells completed, the number of 
gas-well successes increased mainly as a result of greater concentration on exploring and 
developing the gas-rich strata of the foothills and northeastern British Columbia; much 
attention was also given to the development of known gas-producing regions in the southern 
half of Alberta. 


Geophysical activity, in terms of crew-months, has shown a generally downward 
trend since 1952, which continued despite improved conditions in some other segments of 
the petroleum and natural gas industries. Nevertheless, even for the normal seasonal 
year-end upswing in geophysical (predominantly seismic) activity, the geophysical explora- 
tion companies found difficulty in getting sufficient skilled technical personnel, the loss of 
manpower resulting from the long recession suffered by this sector. Inasmuch as a large 
portion of the Western Canada sedimentary basin has received seismograph coverage, it 
has become common practice for exploration companies to trade or purchase records from 
previous operators and apply new evaluation techniques to them, thus avoiding unnecessary 
re-surveys. Although field work has declined, increasing emphasis is being given to such 
evaluation studies. 


A moderate increase of petroleum reserves was recorded in 1961; year-end reserves 
of crude oil and natural gas liquids were placed at close to 4,500,000,000 bbl. Natural 
gas reserves were increased to a 1961 year-end total in excess of 35,000,000,000 Mcf., 
mainly through additions in Alberta and British Columbia. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia was the only western province to show a 
substantial increase in drilling in 1961. The total number of wells drilled, including both 
exploratory and development wells, increased from 150 in 1960 to more than 200 in 1961, 
and the total footage drilled surpassed 1,000,000 feet for the first time. All of the increase 
may be ascribed to development of known oil and gas pools. The heaviest development 
program was in the Boundary Lake oil field where more than 40 new wells were drilled, 
and the areal extent of the field was doubled. This drilling program was prompted by the 
impending completion of a new oil pipeline which would allow the region’s oil to be moved 
to Vancouver refineries. Exploration drilling resulted in several natural gas discoveries 
that appear important. One significant well drilled 85 miles northwest of Fort St. John 
produced a large flow of natural gas from strata of Triassic age and extended the known 
gas-productive region to 30 miles west of the Blueberry field. A very thick natural gas 
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pay section was found in Beaver River area, immediately south of the Yukon boundary, 
16 miles west of the Liard River; preliminary reports suggest that this discovery is one 
of the most prolific gas wells yet drilled in Western Canada. Several widely spaced middle 
Devonian gas discoveries were made in a region some 50 miles northeast of Fort Nelson 
and north of the 1960 Kotcho Lake discovery. To a group of earlier gas wells near Fort 
Nelson was added the Clarke Lake discovery, 17 miles east-southeast of the town. On 
the whole, exploration and development drilling in British Columbia in 1961 was quite 
successful; only about 27 p.c. of the wells drilled were dry holes. 


The highlight of British Columbia’s petroleum industry in 1961 was the provision 
for access to the Pacific Coast market through construction of the new line of Western 
Pacific Products & Crude Oil Pipelines Ltd. Although the pipeline did not go into full- 
seale operation until January 1962, testing and filling of the line late in 1961 caused a 
sharp increase in crude oil and natural gas liquids production from the 5,000 bbl. a day 
output which satisfies local demand. The total yearly production of 2,200,000 bbl. ex- 
ceeded 1960 output by 24 p.c. and the value to producers was $2,800,000. The value of 
natural gas production in British Columbia, in contrast to the other western provinces, is 
considerably greater than that of liquid hydrocarbons; in 1961, field value of natural gas 
was $8,700,000, and production amounted to 94,462,454 Mcf. 


Alberta.—In 1961, the total exploratory footage drilled in Alberta for new petroleum 
and natural gas reserves and the development of known fields amounted to just under 
10,000,000 feet, slightly less than in 1960; 1,600 wells were completed compared with 1,766 
in the previous year. There was a greater concentration on the development of natural 
gas fields, leading to the completion of 342 gas wells compared with 276 in 1960 and to a 
considerable number of new gas discoveries both in the northwestern and in the better- 
developed southern portions of the province. The 777 new oil wells completed represented 
a substantial reduction from the 1960 total, the decrease resulting from the lack of major 
new oil fields requiring development and the excess productive capacity of existing fields. 
The advanced state of development of the province’s largest oil field—the Pembina— 
caused a notable slow-down of drilling there; the group of fields in the Swan Hills region 
and the comparatively small Crossfield field, north of Calgary, continued to be the areas 
of greatest oil-field activity. In south-central Alberta, a new oil field—the Twining field— 
was designated following its discovery early in the year and subsequent successful drilling. 
An important oil find was made in the prolific Beaverhill Lake formation four miles east 
of the Kaybob field, and several significant natural gas discoveries were made near the 
Kaybob field, mainly to the southwest. 


Alberta production of crude oil increased by 20.7 p.c. to 157,650,000 bbl. in 1961 and 
the gross value of crude oil sales was $354,712,500. The volume of natural gas produced 
was 497,925,000 Mcf. and the gross value of sales was $44,315,325. 


Saskatchewan.—The decline of drilling in Saskatchewan which had been in evidence 
since 1957 halted in 1961, when there was a small increase in both the number of wells 
completed and the footage drilled. The reversal of trend was caused by a heavy schedule 
of development drilling, although exploratory drilling continued to decline. No major 
new fields were located but several interesting oil discoveries were made in the southeast 
corner of the province near Carievale adjacent to the North Dakota boundary, and also 
between the Parkman field and the Manitoba boundary. The large development drilling 
programs, brought about by a strong demand for Saskatchewan crude, were carried out 
in comparatively few fields, mainly Dodsland, Parkman, Hastings, Weyburn, Midale and 
Steelman. Well yields in Saskatchewan average less than those of Alberta oil wells, but 
their location nearer to eastern markets and the lower cost of drilling Saskatchewan’s 
shallower wells help offset this factor. Saskatchewan production of crude oil in 1961 
reached a record high of 56,000,000 bbl., representing an 8-p.c. increase over the 1960 out- 
put. Natural gas net output decreased slightly to 35,000,000 Mcf. 
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Manitoba.—Only 28 wells were drilled in Manitoba in 1961 compared with 67 in 1960, 
and only one created much interest—a well near Pierson in the southwest corner of the 
province. Later investigation showed such high water production that that interest soon 
subsided. Production of crude oil in Manitoba has been declining each year since the peak 
year of 1957. In 1961, output totalled 4,485,000 bbl., 6 p.c. less than in 1960. The 
province has no commercial production of natural gas. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—One important gas discovery, in the Netla 
Arrowhead River well located between the Liard River and Trout Lake, was made in 
1961. This yielded a high flow of gas from a section in the Devonian Slave Point formation. 
At the year-end, a well to a depth of 14,000 feet was being drilled on Melville Island to 
test one of the numerous structures in the potentially oil-bearing Paleozoic rocks; by the 
end of 1961 it had reached a depth in excess of 10,000 feet. This was the first well to be 
drilled in the Arctic islands in the search for oil and gas. For the Territories as a whole, 
there was a nearly 50-p.c. decrease in the number of wells drilled following the 33-well peak 
reached in 1960. 


Eastern Canada.—Exploration and development in Quebec was carried on more 
actively than heretofore in 1961, because of a drilling program relative to a natural gas 
reservoir on the north shore of the St. Lawrence River near Trois Riviéres. The gas pool 
is located at a depth of less than 200 feet in unconsolidated sand beneath a clay capping, 
but the reserves are small compared with those of typical gas pools in Western Canada. 
In Ontario, drilling was carried on, as in previous years, along the north shore of Lake Erie 
and also on a pinnacle reef belt south of Goderich around the southeast corner of Lake 
Huron. 


Petroleum Refining and Marketing.—Petroleum refining throughput capacity was 
expanded only slightly in 1961. At the beginning of the year, capacity was 950,260 bbl. 
per day. In November, the new 8,500-bbl.-per-day plant of Golden Eagle Refining Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited went on stream near St. John’s, Nfld., to become the province’s 
first oil refinery. The plant of Pacific Petroleums Ltd. at Taylor in northeastern British 
Columbia was expanded to a capacity of 3,500 bbl. per day, although operations were 
suspended at the company’s 2,800-bbl.-per-day plant at Dawson Creek. The small refinery 
of Anglo American Exploration Limited at Hartell, Alta., was closed down after 22 years 
of operation at its Turner Valley site. The Regina refinery of Consumer’s Co-operative 
Refineries Limited was expanded from 16,000 to 22,500 bbl. per day. Construction of new 
refinery facilities during 1962 and 1963 will increase refinery capacity by at least 56,000 
bbl. per day in Ontario, 13,500 in Nova Scotia, and 3,000 in Manitoba. The expanded 
capacity in Ontario will increase the use of Canadian crude oil in Eastern Canada. The 
rate of growth of the petroleum refining industry from 1941 to 1961 is indicated by Table 2. 


2.—Petroleum Refining Throughput Capacity, by Region, as at Dec. 31, 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Region 1941 1951 1961 
bbl. bbl. bbl. 
per day De per day Date per day Big 

Atlantic Provinces... .nics ss sciss0cs 34, 250 14.7 22,300 5.3 105, 300 11.0 
QTE DOOM YU hen Winey cst. Entered te eente is 67,000 28.8 160, 000 38.9 297,000 30.9 
ONEAXIOS? » Fastest oe eee ees the 68,000 29.3 79, 400 18.8 260, 820 27.2 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest 

TEMELUOLIOS.. Si ha action ident Noe 38,540 16.6 131,000 Shak 198, 640 20.7 
British: Columbiase- tse Fees ot 24,500 10.6 28, 850 6.8 98,700 10.2 


Canadare sf cane leaeese 2325290 100.0 421,550 100.0 960,460 100.0 


a eg es a aie BA a ine alr nreroeea 
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Consumption of Canadian crude oil and natural gas liquids by Canadian refineries 
in 1961 averaged 427,000 bbl. per day. Although output and consumption increased by 
a substantial margin in 1961, Canadian refineries used the same proportion of domestic 
production as in 1960—54 p.c. Much of the increase in output of crude petroleum was 
attributable to a large increase in exports to the United States, where refineries took an 
average of 185,000 bbl. per day of Canadian crude oil and natural gas liquids, 61 p.c. 
more than in 1960. About one-half of the exports was delivered to three refineries in the 
Puget Sound area of the Pacific Coast and the remainder was sold in the United States 
Great Lakes region. In addition, Canada exported a small amount of refined petroleum 
products, averaging 5,000 bbl. per day. Foreign sources supplied 366,000 bbl. per day 
to Canadian refineries, or 46 p.c. of the average daily receipts of 793,000 bbl. The Atlantic 
Provinces and Quebec continued to use only foreign crude, mainly from Venezuela and 
the Middle East. The amount of foreign crude delivered to Ontario diminished by 30 p.c., 
averaging 7,000 bbl. per day, and by the final two months of the year crude imports into 
the province ceased altogether. This was the result of the national oil policy, and con- 
sumption of Canadian crude in Ontario increased by 24,000 bbl. per day to 221,000 bbl. 
per day. One effect of this increased use of domestic crude in Ontario was a reduction 
in the amount of refined petroleum products entering Ontario from Quebec—products 
which are derived from foreign crude oil. 


3.—Domestic and Foreign Crude Oil Received at Canadian Refineries, 
by Region, 1941, 1951 and 1961 


1941 1951 1961 
Region IL 
Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 
bbl bbl bbl bbl. bbl bbl 
per day per day per day per day per day per day 
Quebec and Maritimes.............. — 62,299 — 161,794 — 358,723 
Ontaonaec tate cate ue acer ee 435 49,754 37,959 43, 680 220,578 7,000 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest 
Perrisorics itt seats ARE, 4 Sek 26,168 541 91,317 248 140,170 _ 
BritishyColumbia.62,.5 <5 pins «ae cue - 15,019 _ 22,058 66,439 _ 
Wanadas hes... eae ok bona: 26,603 127,613 129,276 227,780 427,187 365,723 


Natural Gas Processing and Marketing.—Natural gases from Canadian gas fields 
vary from sweet dry gases to wet sour gases. They are usually processed in the field at 
natural gas processing plants, the degree of complexity of the plant depending on the 
composition of the gas. Canada had 66 such plants at the end of 1961, seven of which 
were built during the year. Two small plants of the comparatively simple dry-desiccant 
type were constructed in southwestern Ontario to process sweet gas. Several much larger, 
more complex plants were built in Alberta to process the sour wet gas derived from 
Mississippian strata. An example of this type of plant is a new plant near Calgary which 
has a throughput capacity of 125,000 Mcf. of gas per day and, in addition, derives large 
quantities of condensate and sulphur from the gas. Also completed by the end of the 
year was an expansion of a plant in the Carstairs area to 200,000 Mef. a day. Several 


of the large new wet-gas plants will be supplying gas to the recently completed Alberta— 
California gas pipeline. 


The first full year of operation of the Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited pipeline 
lateral from Emerson in Manitoba to the United States contributed considerably to 
Canada’s increasing natural gas exports. Exports totalled 168,800,000 Mef., 59,100,000 
Mef. of which went through the Trans-Canada lateral. The largest exporter was West- 
coast Transmission Company Limited which moved 84,900,000 Mcf. across the British 
Columbia-United States boundary. Gas started to flow through the Alberta—California 
gas pipeline in December 1961. 
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Ontario imports moderate quantities of natural gas from the United States, and in 
1961 received 5,580,000 Mcf., nearly the same as in 1960. In the Canadian market, where 
total natural gas sales were 358,550,000 Mef., Alberta remained the largest consumer with 
sales of 137,560,000 Mef., 38.4 p.c. of total sales in Canada. Ontario has been gaining 
rapidly in the provincial distribution of total sales; in 1961 Ontario sales were 119,620,000 
Mef., 33.4 p.c. of the Canadian market. Sales in other provinces, on a percentage basis, 
were: Saskatchewan 9.5 p.c., British Columbia 7.5 p.c., Quebec 6.9 p.c., and Manitoba 
4.3 p.c. New Brunswick has been a very minor producer of natural gas for many years 
and consumes much less than 1 p.c. of total sales. 


Subsection 4.—Coal* 


High production and transportation costs and the ever-increasing competition from 
oil and gas continued to have a depressing effect on Canada’s coal mining industry in 1960 
despite a small increase in production. An increase in exports took up part of the produc- 
tion increase and continued assistance by governments made it possible for Canadian coals 
to compete with other fuels in markets where, because of unfavourable geographical 
locations with respect to energy markets, such competition would not be possible. Never- 
theless, the over-all consumption of coal was down more than 5 p.c. 


Mechanization of the mines continued to increase in all areas in Canada in an effort 
to decrease production costs. Of particular significance are the full-scale trials with fully 
mechanized retreating long walls in Nova Scotia where normally extraction is by long 
wall advancing; the use of a caterpillar-mounted Borecut mining machine of Canadian 
design and manufacture and the 3 JCM Joy Room Miner in mining operations under 
generally unfavourable conditions for mechanization in Western Canada; and the con- 
tinued experimentation with long wall extraction using a mechanical miner in the thin 
coal seam of the Minto coalfield of New Brunswick. For strip-mining, larger size earth- 
moving equipment was put in use and orders placed for draglines with 33 cu. yard buckets 
which are expected to substantially increase the depth at which profitable strip-mining 
can be carried on. The increase in mine mechanization with relative absence of selective 
mining, combined with the tendency of the machines to produce greater quantities of fine 
coal, increased the problems associated with quality control at the surface. 


There was little or no increase in coal cleaning facilities in Eastern Canada. However 
more extensive use of present cleaning equipment, employment of thermal drying, and 
increased coal sampling and analyses resulted in greater customer satisfaction with coal 
from mines of Eastern Canada. In Western Canada, particularly in the Crowsnest area, 
fine coal cleaning gained particular attention resulting in upgrading of these coals to meet 
demands of the export market for coking coals. 


In 1959, the Federal Government appointed a Royal Commission on Coal to investigate 
the industry’s problems and make recommendations for their solution. The Commission 
conducted hearings across Canada and published its findings in September 1960. One of 
the recommendations of the Commission was that subsidies be paid, with certain stipula- 
tions, directly to coal mine operators instead of to the carrier in the form of freight sub- 
ventions, as at present. Recommendations for increased research in production, utilization 
and marketing were also contained in the report. 


Assistance to the coal industry was given by the federal and provincial governments 
through research programs in co-operation with industrial organizations. The problem 
of fine coal production and disposal received much attention and research was directed 
toward improved mining methods and beneficiation by cleaning and briquetting. Develop- 
ment of new and modified combustion equipment was continued with greater efficiency 
in the use of Canadian coals in view. Through continued programs of sampling and 
analysis of marketable coal, the governments aided the industry in their efforts to maintain 
quality control. Surveys were made of the coking properties of coals in relation to their 
preparation for export markets and their use in prospective stee! industries. 


*This review covers the year 1960. 
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The Dominion Coal Board, through financial assistance in the acquisition of new 
equipment and subventions on coal transportation and on coal used in the thermo-electric 
power plants in the Maritimes, continued to aid the coal industry. Over 27 p.c. of the 
coal production was moved with the aid of subvention payments, some 260,000 tons more 
than in 1959. The increase was mainly on subvention-covered exports of British Columbia 
and Alberta coking coals to Japan. The value of the subvention assistance was more than 
$16,300,000. Through the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act, which indirectly 
aids the marketing of coal, the Federal Government made payments totalling about 
$1,750,000. 

Production of coal in Canada in 1960 increased by 3.6 p.c. to a little more than 
11,000,000 tons, the first significant increase in ten years. The average value was $6.781 
per ton or 29.59 cents per million Btu. The number of man-days increased from 2,481,498 
in 1959 to 2,552,127 in 1960, about 2.8 p.c. Nova Scotia, the major coal-producing prov- 
ince, was most affected by the better coal marketing. The increase in coal mine employment 
in that province was almost 6 p.c. The major part (66.3 p.c.) of the coal produced in 
Canada was bituminous, valued at $8.779 per ton or 33.66 cents per million Btu at the 
mine. Subbituminous and lignite accounted for 14.0 p.c. and 19.7 p.c., respectively, of the 
production. The average value of subbituminous coal was $4.383 per ton, this being 
23.43 cents per million Btu, and the value of lignite was $1.766 per ton at 11.43 cents per 
million Btu. Bituminous coal production increased by 5.1 p.c. and lignite by 11.5 p.c., 
while subbituminous coal production decreased 11.2 p.c. The proportion of strip-mined 
coal continued to increase, about 39 p.c. of the output being won by stripping methods 
in 1960. The output per man-day of coal from strip-mines averaged 15.071 tons in 1960 
compared with 2.967 tons for underground mines. This represents an increase of 1.284 
tons for strip-mines and a decrease of 0.036 ton for underground mines. The over-all 
output per man-day increased from 4.282 to 4.314 tons. 


The slow-up in the expansion of the Canadian economy continued in 1960 and, com- 
bined with increasing competition from oil and gas in most of the markets formerly 
dominated by coal, resulted in a further decrease of 5.3 p.c. in coal consumption. Some 
23,200,000 tons of coal, of which less than 10,000,000 tons was Canadian produced, were 
consumed in 1960. The railways, which ten years ago provided an annual market for 
10,500,000 tons of coal, in 1960 used only 77,000 tons. The consumption of coal for house- 
hold and commercial-building heating was more than 1,000,000 tons below the consumption 
in the previous year. The 9,900,000 tons used by industrial consumers, including thermo- 
electric power plants, represented a decrease of 1 p.c. in this market; about 50 p.c. of this 
coal was Canadian. The consumption of coal in the production of coke decreased by 
more than 6 p.c. to 5,300,000 tons, only 16 p.c. of which was Canadian. The quantity 
of coal imported in 1960 decreased by 9.0 p.c.; imports of anthracite coal declined 19.1 p.c. 
and imports of bituminous coal from the United States, which makes up the bulk of coal 
imports, decreased 3.2 p.c. Exports of Canadian coal amounted to 852,921 tons compared 
with 473,768 tons in 1959. Most of it went to the United States and Japan for blending 
in the manufacture of metallurgical coke. 


Both the production and the consumption of coal briquettes decreased greatly in 1960. 
In Saskatchewan, the output remained virtually the same owing to the development of a 
special charcoal-type briquette from lignite. In Alberta and British Columbia the output 
of briquettes (exclusive of 1,216 tons of char briquettes produced in Alberta) fell, re- 
spectively, 55.5 p.c. and 95.5 p.c. below the 1959 level. 


Coal is produced in five provinces and a large share of the market for the industry 
is concentrated in Central Canada where there is no coal production. A small amount 


of coal is also mined in the Yukon Territory. A review of the provincial activities of 
the industry follows. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia, with a coal production of 4,570,240 tons, accounted for 
41.5 p.c. of the Canadian coal output in 1960; production was 4.1 p.c. higher than in 1959. 
The coal is high volatile bituminous coking coal mined in the Sydney, Cumberland and 
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Pictou areas, and some non-coking bituminous coal in the St. Rose, Inverness and Port 
Hood areas on the west coast of Cape Breton Island. The over-all value at the mines 
decreased to $9.842 a ton from $9.957 a ton in 1959, the former representing 37.34 cents per 
million Btu. 


All Nova Scotia coal comes from underground mines, most of which are mechanized. 
Coal-washing plants are operated at two of the collieries preparing about a third of the 
province’s coal production. The output per man-day was 2.67 tons in 1960 compared 
with 2.72 tons in 1959. .Much of the output is used locally for industrial steam-raising, 
electric power production, household and commercial heating and the manufacture of 
metallurgical coke. In 1960 about 52 p.c. of the production was shipped to other provinces, 
mainly Central Canada. Subvention payments were made by the Dominion Coal Board 
on the movement of 2,048,073 tons. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick’s production, of which 84.7 p.c. was strip-mined, 
was entirely high volatile bituminous coal mainly from the Minto area, with a small 
amount from the Coal Creek area. Production in 1960 again exceeded 1,000,000 tons, 
up 2.4 p.c. from the 1,003,387 tons produced in 1959, and represented about 9.3 p.c. 
of Canada’s output. Average output per man-day from strip-mines was 6.19 tons and 
from underground mines 1.768 tons; average value at the mines was $8.426 a ton, 
amounting to 35.14 cents per million Btu. 


Modern coal-washing plants, equipped with Baum-type jigs are operated at two 
of the strip-mining operations. One of these plants also cleans fine coal in a feldspar 
jig and has facilities for recovery and upgrading of the slurry. The two plants enable 
the beneficiation of about one-half of New Brunswick’s coal output. A large part of 
the production is used locally for heating, electric power generation and processing; about 
15 p.c. is shipped to Central Canada and 7 p.c. exported to the United States. Government 
subventions aided in the moving of 173,063 tons in 1960. 


Saskatchewan.—Production of coal in Saskatchewan was entirely lignite, mined 
by stripping in the Bienfait, Estevan and Roche Percee areas in the Souris Valley district, 
and amounted to 2,170,797 tons in 1960, an increase over the 1,947,380 tons produced 
in 1959. The 1960 output represented about 19.7 p.c. of the total Canadian production. 
It was valued at the mine at an average of $1.766 per ton and, at 11.42 cents per million 
Btu, was the cheapest source of coal in Canada. The average output per man-day was 
33.86 tons. About 51 p.c. of the output went to Manitoba and Ontario for industrial, 
commercial and household use. Subvention assistance was given on 79,377 tons. 


Alberta.—Several types of coals are produced in Alberta ranging from semi-anthracite, 
mined in the Cascade area, to subbituminous. Coking bituminous coals are present in 
the Inner Foothills Belt but, because of market conditions, these are at present mined 
only in the Cascade and Crowsnest areas. Nearly all of the output of these coals is bene- 
ficiated in wet or dry cleaning plants. The coal is used for industrial steam-raising and 
for commercial and household heating. Increasing quantities of coking coal are exported 
to the United States and Japan for use in the metallurgical industries. In several areas 
of the foothills, lower rank bituminous non-coking coals are available but production is 
mainly confined to the Lethbridge area. The other coal areas produce subbituminous 
coals used mostly for household and commercial heating and thermal power generation. 


Alberta’s coal production in 1960 decreased 6.2 p.c. from 1959 to 2,391,699 tons, 
this being about 21.7 p.c. of the nation’s coal output. The declining trend in this province 
has been practically uninterrupted since 1949 (when about 8,600,000 tons were produced) 
owing to the development of the oil and gas resources. Subbituminous coal accounted 
for over 64 p.c. of the 1960 output and production of this type decreased 11.2 p.c.; the 
output of bituminous coal increased 4.3 p.c. to 851,122 tons. Of the total coal production, 
48.3 p.c. was won by stripping, the average output per man-day being 15.128 tons com- 
pared with 4.326 tons for the underground mines. Bituminous coal was valued at $5.596 
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per ton or 22.64 cents per million Btu at the mine, and the average value of subbituminous 
coal was $4.383 per ton or 23.43 cents per million Btu. About 1.7 p.c. of the production 
was shipped to Central Canada, over 8 p.c. (mainly subbituminous) to Manitoba and 
15 p.c. to both Saskatchewan and British Columbia. Subvention assistance from the 
Dominion Coal Board applied on the movement of 685,797 tons of Alberta and British 
Columbia coal. 


The output of briquettes, which are made from the semi-anthracite and low volatile 
bituminous coals of the Cascade area and the medium volatile coals of the Crowsnest 
area, declined sharply from 99,499 tons in 1959 to 45,453 tons in 1960. 


British Columbia and Yukon.—In British Columbia, coal was mined on Vancouver 
Island and in the Crowsnest Pass (East Kootenay) District with a small output from 
mines in the inland district. These coals range from high to low volatile bituminous 
coking coals. Production increased 15.8 p.c. to 843, 868 tons, about 7.7 p.c. of the country’s 
output, with an average value of $6.617 per ton or 23.94 cents per million Btu. Strip- 
mines accounted for 9.8 p.c. of the output. The average output per man-day was 29.195 
tons for strip-mines and 4.218 tons for underground mines. 


Beneficiation facilities located at Union Bay (Vancouver Island), Coleman and Michel 
(East Kootenay) process nearly all of British Columbia’s coal production. Of the total 
production, 17 p.c. was shipped to Manitoba, 1.5 p.c. to Alberta and negligible quantities to 
Ontario and Saskatchewan. About 78 p.c. of the output was coking coal from the Crows- 
nest area and 272,729 tons were exported to Japan for metallurgical use. Production of 
briquettes declined sharply, production being less than 5 p.c. that of 1959. 


In the Yukon Territory, 6,470 tons of coal were mined from a single underground 
mine with an average output per man-day of 3.306 tons. This coal was valued at $15.016 
per ton or 65.57 cents per million Btu. 


Section 2.—Government Aid to the Mineral Industry 


Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.*—The federal Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys came into being on Jan. 20, 1950, in the reorganization 
of the former Department of Mines and Resources. The Department has six branches— 
Surveys and Mapping Branch, Geological Survey of Canada, Mines Branch, Dominion 
Observatories, Geographical Branch and, established effective Apr. 1, 1962, the Marine 
Sciences Branch. The Department’s functions include the administration of the Emergency 
Gold Mining Assistance Act, the Explosives Act and the Canada Lands Act. 


Surveys and Mapping Branch.—The Branch provides the base maps required for use 
in the development of Canada’s natural resources, is responsible for legal surveys of federal 
lands and provides a national system of levelling and precision surveys for use as geodetic 
control by federal, provincial and private agencies. 


The Geodetic Survey provides the original surveys that form the framework or basic 
control for mapping throughout Canada and for engineering and surveying projects 
related to natural resources development. Survey stations are established at fairly regular 
intervals across Canada and are marked by permanent monuments whose latitudes, 


longitudes and elevations above mean sea level are determined with a high degree of 
accuracy. 


The Topographical Survey provides topographical maps that show all significant 
natural and artificial features fundamental to the study and economic development of 


* Revised, under the direction of the Deputy Minister, in the Editorial and Information Division, Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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mineral and other natural resources. The Field Survey Section is responsible for the 
field surveys that provide ground control for mapping from aerial photographs, and the 
Air Surveys Section plots and produces maps from these aerial photographs. The National 
Air Photographic Library indexes, preserves and distributes prints of all aerial photog- 
raphy done by or for the Federal Government. 


The Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts Division makes and records legal surveys 
of federal Crown lands in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the National Parks and 
Indian lands and reserves. This Division prepares aeronautical charts and electoral maps 
and prepares and distributes flight manuals. 


The Map Compilation and Reproduction Division prepares, drafts and reproduces 
maps, charts and plans for lithographic printing in multi-colour. The work includes the 
preparation and photo-reproduction of air chart bases, the reproduction and printing of 
air information for aeronautical charts, the preparation and printing of topographic maps 
and the reproduction and printing of hydrographic charts. 


Marine Sciences Branch.—On Apr. 1, 1962, the Department established a Marine 
Sciences Branch to combine hydrographic surveys and research in oceanography, marine 
geology and the geophysical sciences of the seas. The function of the new Branch is to 
carry out hydrographic and other oceanic surveys and to conduct oceanographic research 
in the nearby oceans, in Canada’s coastal and inland waters, and on the underlying seabeds 
for the threefold purpose of assisting navigation, with particular reference to Arctic waters; 
of ascertaining the resource potential of the country’s continental shelf; and of under- 
taking the extensive program of oceanographic research required for military and civilian 
purposes. The resultant information will also greatly assist the commercial fisheries. 


The new Branch takes in the existing departmental personnel and facilities now engaged 
in hydrography and oceanography, and provides for the necessary expansion to meet 
new requirements. This will involve additional personnel, modern laboratory accommo- 
dation and ancillary facilities, and research ships. It comprises the Canadian Hydrographic 
Service, the Division of Oceanographic Research, the new Bedford Institute of Oceano- 
graphy, and a new Ships Division. Headquarters of the Branch is in Ottawa and hydro- 
graphic and oceanographic activity on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts will be centred 
in oceanographic institutes on those Coasts. On the Atlantic Coast, the new $4,500,000 
Bedford Institute of Oceanography is scheduled for completion in mid-1962. Oceanographic 
research in the Arctic will also be carried on from this centre. A similar centre is planned 
for the Pacific Coast about 1965. Meanwhile, functions on the West Coast are centred 
in the present hydrographic establishment in Victoria, B.C. The Inland Waters Section 
of the Canadian Hydrographic Service works out of Ottawa. 


The Bedford Institute consists of a modern office and laboratory building, equipment 
and ships’ depot, machine woodworking and electrical shops for minor repairs to the ships 
and the construction of special equipment, and ships’ berthing facilities which comprise 
a quay wall and a jetty. The docks are planned to accommodate ten ships. 


The Marine Sciences Branch will be serviced by a fleet of multi-purpose ships which 
are designed to be used for either survey or research purposes. The ships are being provided 
under a long-range shipbuilding program. For the East Coast, three ships are in design 
or under construction and one ship, the Mazwell, was launched in 1961. The largest of 
the group, the Hudson, is expected to be commissioned in 1963. It will have a cruising 
range of 15,000 miles and has been designed for oceanographic studies anywhere in the 
world. 


The Canadian Hydrographic Service is responsible for the charting of the coastal 
and inland navigable waters of Canada, the analyses of tides and tidal current phenomena 
and the investigation of water-surface elevations of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes water- 
way. The resultant data are published in the form of official navigation charts, volumes 
of Sailing Directions, Tide Tables and Water Level Bulletins. 
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The Division of Oceanographic Research was formed in 1960 to take charge of the 
extensive program of oceanographic research assigned to the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys by the Canadian Committee on Oceanography, an interdepartmental 
body co-ordinating all oceanographic research in Canada. The Division is responsible for 
meeting the increasing federal needs for oceanographic information in waters of Canadian 
interest, mainly for defence, transport, and resource assessment purposes. This includes 
an intensive study of oceanography in the Arctic and the extension of Canadian studies 
farther out to sea to examine the special problems of the deep ocean. In addition, the 
Division will contribute to international oceanographic studies in which Canada will 
become involved. 


Geological Survey of Canada.—The primary function of the Geological Survey is 
to obtain information on the geology of Canada that will be of assistance in the search 
for and development of mineral deposits. The results of its activities also provide a basis 
for the appraisal and conservation of Canada’s mineral resources generally (including 
water supplies), for soil surveys and for the solution of geological problems that frequently 
arise in construction projects. Reports issued by the Geological Survey include: memoirs 
with fairly complete descriptive accounts of the geology of particular areas, usually accom- 
panied by geological maps; bulletins dealing with problems rather than areas; papers 
issued as soon as possible after the close of the field season, treating separately of each 
area and summarizing the information acquired; and the Economic Geology Series dealing 
in a comprehensive way with mineral deposits of a particular type. Information circulars, 
issued in advance of the more detailed reports, contain data of immediate interest to 
prospectors. Coloured geological maps are issued on various scales from one inch equalling 
a few hundred feet to one inch equalling eight or more miles, the common standard scales 
being one inch to one mile and one inch to four miles. Preliminary maps showing the 
geology are issued shortly after the field season ends for those areas where the search for 
metals or minerals is active. Metallogenic maps show the Canada-wide distribution of 
known occurrences of particular metals classified according to the type of deposit. 


The Regional Geology Division is responsible for mapping and studying the rocks of 
the eastern and western segments of the Precambrian shield, and the Appalachian and 
Cordilleran regions. 


The Economic Geology Division investigates the geology of specific mineral deposits, 
applies and develops geochemical techniques, and maps and studies unconsolidated 
deposits that mantle much of the country and, in several provinces, carries out surveys 
of groundwater resources. 


The Fuels and Stratigraphic Geology Division includes stratigraphic palaeontology, 
the geology of fuels (oil, natural gas and coal), subsurface geology, and research on coal. 
Its function is to establish the character, age, thickness and correlation of both exposed 
and concealed sedimentary formations and to map the distribution and structure of these 
formations with the object of determining the economic possibilities of prospective oil, 
gas and coal bearing areas of Canada. 


The Petrological Sciences Division makes mineralogical, petrological, and isotopic 
studies of Canadian mineral deposits and associated rocks. Laboratories provide mineral 
identifications for the public, supply officers of the Survey with mineralogical and geo- 
chronological data, and permit research on the genesis of ores, fuels and rocks. Systematic 
mineral collections are maintained and mineral and rock collections are prepared for use 
by prospectors and educational institutions. 
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The Geophysics Division gathers, compiles and interprets geophysical data relating 
to the geology of Canada. Fundamental research is carried out in some phases of geo- 
physical work. 


Mines Branch.—Investigations undertaken in Branch laboratories cover a wide 
range of technical projects of importance to the advance of fundamental research; to 
the processing of ores, industrial minerals and fuels on a commercial scale; and to the 
theory and practice of physical metallurgy. 


The Mineral Processing Division is concerned primarily with the development of 
economical methods of mineral dressing and with research toward the improvement of 
present processing techniques. It is equipped to conduct laboratory and _ pilot-plant 
studies involving a variety of procedures: crushing, grinding, gravity concentration, 
sink and float (heavy media) separation, magnetic and electrostatic concentration, amalga- 
mation, cyanidation, flotation and roasting. 


The Extraction Metallurgy Division seeks the development of better hydrometal- 
lurgical and pyrometallurgical processes for the treatment of ores and the solution to 
specific technical problems in this field. A substantial part of its efforts was devoted 
recently to ores of uranium, iron and other elements and to corrosion problems encountered 
in certain industrial and governmental projects. The Division accepts samples from 
operating mines or those under development. 


The Mineral Sciences Division applies the principles of chemistry and physics to 
fundamental and long-term problems in the field of mineral technology and related aspects 
of metallurgy. It deals with ores, mineral and metal products, inorganic crystalline 
materials and radioactive substances and its work ranges from relatively simple routine 
determinations to complex research problems requiring the most modern techniques and 
equipment. 


The Fuels and Mining Practice Division studies the properties of fossil fuels in Canada 
to determine the most efficient means of utilizing fuel resources. Most of the work on 
coal is directed to investigations on the immediate problems of the industry and to 
engineering studies on the most efficient use of coal in combustion applications with 
particular reference to thermally generated electric power. Such investigations include 
work on the evaluation of cleaning performance and the beneficiation of coal fines that 
are difficult to market, the uses of coal in the metallurgical industries and the study of 
stress phenomena in mining. Research in petroleum is directed mainly to problems in 
the refining of heavy crudes and high-sulphur bitumens, and to the chemical evaluation 
of oils and bituminous substances for classification and genetic purposes. 


The Physical Metallurgy Division aids the metal industries through the development 
of new alloys, new manufacturing techniques and new applications and in activities aimed 
toward improving present practices in metal fabrication. It also conducts fundamental 
research on the properties and behaviour of metals. The Division serves the Department 
of National Defence by extensive research and investigative work, concerned broadly 
with the development of defence materials and prototype equipment and with the metal- 
lurgical problems of that Department. It is also operative in the nuclear metallurgy field. 


Dominion Observatories—The two main units of the Dominion Observatories are 
the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., and the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 
at Victoria, B.C. Permanent magnetic observatories are maintained at Ottawa and 
Agincourt, Ont., Meanook, Alta., Victoria, B.C., and at Alert, Mould Bay, Resolute 
Bay and Baker Lake, N.W.T. Seismic stations for recording earthquakes are operated 
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at Alert, Mould Bay and Resolute, N.W.T., Victoria and Penticton, B.C., Banff, Alta., 
Saskatoon, Sask., Ottawa, Ont., Seven Falls and Shawinigan, Que., and Halifax, N.S. 


The Dominion Observatory at Ottawa is responsible for the time service of Canada 
which involves nightly astronomical observations of star positions and radio broadcast 
services for distributing accurate time to all parts of Canada. Other astronomical activities 
centred at Ottawa include upper atmospheric studies by means of meteor observations, 
studies of the sun and its effect on earthly conditions and mathematical studies of the 
atmospheres of the sun and stars. The geophysical work, also administered from Ottawa, 
includes the magnetic survey of Canada with emphasis on aids to air and sea navigation, 
as well as field and observatory work of interest to the geophysical prospector. The 
methods of seismology are employed to study important aspects of the earth’s crust in 
Canada and to assist in world-wide investigations of the earth’s interior. Gravity obser- 
vations are carried on throughout Canada with a generally similar purpose, special atten- 
tion being paid to methods of locating mineral deposits. 


The Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C., is devoted to fundamental 
research into the physical characteristics of the sun, stars, planets and the material of 
interstellar space. Its 73-inch reflecting telescope is one of the largest in the world and 
through its use many important contributions have been made to astronomical knowledge. 
A new radio telescope at Penticton, B.C., has given the Branch a valuable instrument for 
research in radio astronomy. 


Geographical Branch.—The function of the Branch is to organize and make available 
all the geographical data on Canada that might be of use in promoting the country’s 
economic, commercial and social welfare. The work is of two kinds—the compilation of 
geographical material of national significance, and geographical surveys in the field. Land 
surface conditions, types of vegetation and the structure of towns and cities are typical 
subjects of investigation. The Branch also administers the Canadian Board on Geographi- 
cal Names. 


Mineral Resources Division—The Division provides a mineral information service 
that is freely used by government departments, mining and allied industries and others 
interested in mining or its significance in the Canadian economy. A mineral resources 
index inventory is maintained of all known occurrences and of mines, both active and 
potential. The Division makes economic studies of different phases of the mining industry. 
It administers the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act, prepares reports on request 
to aid in the administration of such matters as tax exemptions on new mining properties, 
and prepares reports and briefs on general legislation, taxation and tariff matters connected 
with the mineral industry. The Division is widely known for its publications, among 
the most valuable of which are the annual reviews of production, marketing and other 
matters concerning 64 minerals. It issues more detailed economic studies of metals and 
fuels of current interest and prepares annual lists of metallurgical works, metal and indus- 
trial mineral mines, milling plants, coal mines and petroleum refineries. Also published 
are special monographs on mining laws, taxation and subjects of particular interest to 
the mineral industry. 


The Dominion Coal Board.*—The Board was established by the Dominion Coal 
Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 86) which was proclaimed on Oct. 21, 1947. By this Act the 
Board was constituted a department of government to advise on all matters relating to 
the production, importation, distribution and use of coal in Canada. The Board is also 
charged with the responsibility of administering, in accordance with regulations of the 
Governor in Council, any coal subventions or subsidies voted by Parliament. 


* Revised under the direction of C. L. O’Brian, Chairman of the Dominion Coal Board. 
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The Board is empowered to undertake research and investigations with respect to:— 

(1) the systems and methods of mining coal; 

(2) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; , 

(8) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with a view to 
developing new uses therefor; 

(4) the position of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in Canada; 

(5) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted or 
used by persons dealing in coal; 

(6) the co-ordination of the activities of government departments relating to coal; and 


(7) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary for 
carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of the Act. 


In addition, the Dominion Coal Board Act provides authority in the event of a 
national fuel emergency to ensure that adequate supplies of fuel are made available to 
meet Canadian requirements. 


The Act authorizes a Board membership of seven, including the chairman. The 
latter is the Chief Executive Officer, has the status of a Deputy Minister, spends full 
time on the Board’s business, receives a salary and is in charge of a civil service staff. 
The other members, men of long experience and expert knowledge of aspects and regions 
of the Canadian coal industry, receive per diem payments and travelling expenses while 
attending Board meetings or while otherwise officially engaged on Board business. 


In general, the Board and its staff constitute a central agency through which repre- 
sentations on coal matters are made to the Government from any sector of the industry 
or the public. Conducting a continuous study of developments and problems within the 
industry, exchanging information with provincial authorities concerned with coal and with 
national authorities and agencies in other countries and maintaining the most complete 
files of Canadian coal information in existence, the Board makes recommendations to the 
Government and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. In view of the growing impact of oil and natural gas on the markets for Canadian 
coal, the Board and its staff have intensified the study of the relation of the competing 
sources of energy and of possible new outlets for the solid fuel. 


Since its inception, the Board has worked toward the co-ordination of the activities, 
relating to coal, of various government departments, agencies and other bodies. Its own 
responsibilities in research on the mining and utilization of coal have been carried out 
mainly by delegation to the Fuels and Mining Practice Division, Mines Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys. On occasion, the Board has recommended or 
commissioned specialized types of research by experts outside the government service—for 
example, the studies resulting in the Christie Reports which became influences leading to 
the enactment of the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act (SC 1958, c. 25) and the 
establishment of a power grid in the Maritimes. As a contribution to the co-ordination 
of coal research and to the dissemination to the industry of technical information resulting 
from research, the Board initiated and originally sponsored the now self-sustaining annual 
Dominion-Provincial Coal Research Conferences. In the field of coal statistics, the Board 
has a long-standing co-operative arrangement with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Government purchases of fuel, which constitute an important outlet for coal, claim 
a part of the time of the Board’s staff in an advisory capacity. Advice on fuel matters 
is also continuously available to all government departments and agencies. A senior official 
of the Coal Board is chairman of the Interdepartmental Fuel Committee, which advises 
on the supply, purchase and utilization of fuel for the Department of National Defence, 
and of the Dominion Fuel Committee, which is organized along similar lines as an advisory 
body to other government departments. 


The subvention assistance on the movement of Canadian coals, which the Board 
administers, is authorized from year to year by votes of moneys by Parliament; payments 
are in accordance with Regulations established by Order in Council. This assistance, 
which has been provided in varying degrees for the past 30 years, was designed to further 
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the marketing of Canadian coals by equalizing as far as possible the laid-down costs of 
Canadian coals with imported coals. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1961, a total of 
2,832,811 tons of coal was shipped under subvention and $15,406,057 was paid in assistance. 
Costs and conditions of the coal industry being subject to variations, the Board must 
review from time to time the rates of subvention and the areas where the assistance is 
required. 


Coal subventions of another type, based on the Btu content of coal used in thermal 
electric power production, were authorized in January 1958 by the provisions of the 
Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act. The Dominion Coal Board was designated 
as the Government of Canada’s administrative agency for subvention matters in agreements 
made with the provinces under this Act. 


As agent to the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Board receives applica- 
tions and administers loans under the Coal Production Assistance Act (RSC 1952, c. 173, 
as amended by SC 1958, c. 36, and SC 1959, ec. 39). The Board also administers payments 
under the Canadian Coal Equality Act (RSC 1952, c. 34), which provides a subsidy on 
Canadian coal used in the manufacture of coke for metallurgical purposes. In the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1961, payments under this Act, totalling $314,477, were made on 635,308 
tons of coal. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Government, through its Mines Branch, 
provides several valuable services to those interested in prospecting and mining. It 
publishes, for sale at nominal cost, geological reports, geophysical maps and compilations 
of general data pertaining to specific areas and makes available, from unclassified files, 
various other information to interested parties. It identifies specimens sent in from 
Newfoundland and Labrador and assays by chemical means those that appear to have 
some mineral content. If good specimens from a known area warrant further investigation, 
a geologist from the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources is available to visit 
the locality and give advice. Prospecting and mining permits are issued by the Department 
and claims are registered. 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (RSNS 1954, c. 179), the 
Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in the sinking of 
shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, crosscuts, raises and 
levels. This assistance may take the form of work performed under contract, the payment 
of bills for materials and labour, or the guarantee of bank loans. Any such work must be 
approved by the Department of Mines. The Government is also authorized to assist the 
mining industry to procure power on the most economical basis and may guarantee the 
Nova Scotia Power Commission against any loss of revenue incurred on account of capital 
investments made for that purpose. Mining machinery and equipment that may be 
used in searching for or testing and mining minerals may be made available through 


the Government. Such equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining 
Engineer. 


The Government of Nova Scotia is also empowered to make any regulations considered 
necessary for increasing the output of coal. Such regulations cover the appropriation, on 
payment, of unworked coal lands, the operation of coal mines, and loans or guarantees 
for loans. Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal Government in carrying 
out federal regulations made to secure increased production and economical distribution 
of coal from the mines of the province. 


New Brunswick.—The Mines Branch of the Department of Lands and Mines has 
five divisions. The Mineral Lands Division administers the disposition of Crown mineral 


* Compiled from material supplied by the respective provincial governments. 
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rights including the issuing of prospecting licences, recording of mining claims, issuing of 
mining licences and leases and other matters pertaining thereto. Detailed and index claim 
maps are prepared for distribution. The Mine Inspection and Engineering Division 
administers the safety regulations governing operations under the Mining Act. All mines 
are regularly inspected, laboratory facilities are maintained and all equipment used in 
mines must be approved by the Division. The Geological Division carries on general and 
detailed geological mapping and investigation. Maps and reports are prepared for distri- 
bution, mineral and rock specimens are examined for prospectors and preliminary exam- 
inations of mineral prospects are made where requested and circumstances warrant. The 
Mine Assessment Division is responsible for the collection of mining taxes and royalties 
and the preparation of statistics on mineral production. The Bathurst Division serves as 
recording office for northeastern New Brunswick. In addition, claim maps as well as 
topographical, geological and aero-magnetic maps are available for perusal and distribution. 
The staff is prepared to provide information concerning the Mining Act and the use of 
various types of maps. 


Quebec.—The Mining Act (RSQ 1941, c. 196) authorizes the Department of Natural 
Resources of the Province of Quebec to build, maintain and improve roads needed for 
mining development. Such work is done by contract under the supervision of depart- 
mental engineers. The Act gives the Department considerable latitude in this respect. 
Certain major roads have been built to new mining districts and completely paid for; on 
the other hand, if a particular property requires a branch road from an established highway 
the owner may be required to contribute a portion of the cost. To prevent the development 
of uncontrolled settlements in the vicinity of operating mines, the Department regulates 
the use of land and permits the establishment of well organized communities. The munici- 
pal organization of such communities is administered by the Department of Municipal 
Affairs. 


The Department maintains well equipped laboratories for the benefit of prospectors, 
geologists, engineers and mine operators. The facilities include equipment for mineralogy, 
petrography, ore dressing, and analysis by wet or dry assay, spectrography or X-ray. 
Qualitative and mineralogical determinations are made free of charge but quantitative 
analyses are charged for according to a tariff schedule. The Mining Act provides free 
coupons to be used by prospectors in paying for such analyses. 


The province has authorized the establishment of research laboratories and a pilot 
plant to assist mining and metallurgical enterprises in the processes and techniques of 
extracting, transforming and utilizing ores. 


The Department undertakes geological mapping and inspection. The work is divided 
between two branches, one responsible for reconnaissance (areal) mapping, and the other 
for detailed mapping in mining districts and inspection of individual deposits or properties. 
Field parties are headed by geologists or mining engineers. The published reports on 
these investigations are distributed free upon request. During the field season about 
55 parties are maintained in different sections of the province. Offices, in charge of resident 
geologists, are maintained in mining districts to collect, preserve and compile geological 
information disclosed by mining explorations and individual sheets of the compilations 
are made available to the public. 


The Department employs inspectors whose duties include supervision of the observance 
of all regulations concerning the safety of workmen in operating mines. Three Mobile 
Mine Rescue Stations are operated and a mine rescue training program is conducted 
throughout the province. 


In the field of education for prospectors, five-week courses are organized each year 
at Laval and Montreal Universities. University scholarships are granted each year to 
deserving undergraduate and postgraduate students in mining, geology and metallurgy, 
thus contributing to the training of qualified engineers for the benefit of the mining industry. 
Lectures are given to prospectors at different localities throughout the province. 
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Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines renders a multiplicity of services of 
direct assistance to the mining industry within the province, as briefly outlined below. 


Mining Lands Branch.—This Branch handles all matters dealing with the recording 
of roining claims, assessment work, etc., and the preparation of title to mining lands. 
As a service to the mining public, individual township maps are prepared and kept up to 
date showing lands open for staking and recorded and patented claims therein. District 
Mining Recorders maintain offices at strategic locations throughout the province. 


Geological Branch.—A continuing program of geological mapping and investigation 
is carried out by the geological staff of the Department. Detailed reports and geological 
maps of the areas studied are made available to the public. In many of the active areas 
of the province resident geologists are engaged to gather and make available to the public 
information concerning geological conditions, exploration and development within their 
respective districts. A geologist specializing in industrial minerals investigates methods 
of treatment and recovery of such minerals and compiles data on the uses, specifications 
and markets for such products. Collection and dissemination of information on ground- 
water resources is also a function of the Geological Branch. During the winter months, 
courses of instruction for prospectors are held in various centres throughout the province. 


Laboratories Branch.—The Provincial Assay Office at Toronto carries out wet analyses 
and assays of metal and rock constituents on a custom fee basis and gives the same service 
free of charge to holders of valid assay coupons issued for the performance of assessment 
work on mining claims. The Timiskaming Testing Laboratories situated at Cobalt, in 
addition to performing fire assays and chemical analyses, operate a bulk sampling plant 
mainly to assist the producers of the area in the marketing of the cobalt-silver ores. A 
Cable Testing Laboratory, wherein all hoisting ropes in use at the mines are periodically 
tested, is operated under the supervision of the Inspection Branch. 


Inspection Branch.—The main function of this Branch is the regular examination 
of all operating mines, quarries, sand and gravel pits and certain metallurgical works with 
a view to ensuring proper conditions of health and safety to the men employed. District 
offices to serve the local areas are maintained in the major mining centres of the province. 
Mine rescue stations in the principal mining sections are operated under the supervision 
of the Branch, 


Exhibitions.—The Department each year presents displays pertaining to mining 
within the province at such exhibitions as the Canadian National at Toronto and at other 
centres from time to time, 


Publications Branch.—All maps and reports of the Department are distributed through 
the agency of the Publications Branch located at the main office of the Department. 


__ Library.—A mining library for the use of the Department and the public is maintained 
within the Department. This library stocks mainly publications and maps issued by 
the federal and provincial governments of Canada as well as numerous periodicals and 
bulletins published in the United States. 


Roads to Resources Program.—An interdepartmental committee was set up in 1955 
to decide on matters of policy and to determine the locations and priorities of proposed 
roads. The Minister of Mines sits on this committee with the Ministers of Lands and 
Forests, of Treasury, and Highways. The Department of Highways supervises the con- 
struction of all access roads. The sum of $1,500,000 a year is made available for such 
projects, provided on a 50-50 basis by the Ontario Government and the Federal Government. 


3 Manitoba.—The Mines Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources offers five main services of assistance to the mining industry: maintenance, 
by the Mining Recorder’s offices at Winnipeg and The Pas, of all records essential to the 
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granting and retention of titles to every mineral location in Manitoba; compilation, by the 
geological staff of the Branch, of historical and current information pertinent to mineral 
occurrences of interest and expansion of this information by a continuing program of 
geological mapping; enforcement of mine safety regulations and, by ‘collaboration with 
industry, introduction of new practices such as those concerned with mine ventilation 
and the training of mine rescue crews which contribute to the health and welfare of mine 
workers; and maintenance of a chemical and assay laboratory to assist the prospector 
and the professional man in the classification of rocks and minerals and the evaluation of 
mineral occurrences. 


Manitoba also aids the mining industry by the construction of access roads to mining 
districts. 


Saskatchewan.— Assistance to the mining industry in Saskatchewan is administered 
by the Mines Branch, Department of Mineral Resources, with its head office at Regina. 
The Branch is headed by a Director and comprises three divisions. 


The Geology Division is directed by the Chief Geologist and maintains resident 
geologists in or near the principal mining areas. The Division conducts a prospectors’ 
school which gives basic training in geology, mineralogy, prospecting and exploration 
techniques and administers the Prospectors’ Assistance Plan which assists by lending 
equipment, paying certain transportation costs, paying for a grub-stake, and by providing 
technical advice. During the summer months, geological crews survey and map areas 
and prepare reports which are made available to the public. 


The Engineering Division administers the Mines Regulation Act, the purpose of 
which is to ensure safe working conditions in mines. Inspections of mines are carried 
out by Division officers, a Chief Engineer of Mines stationed at Regina, and an Inspector 
of Mines stationed at Uranium City. Safety education is also part of the Division’s work, 
taking the form of first aid instruction, mine rescue training, and analysis of accidents. 


The Mining Lands Division is responsible for making disposition of all Crown minerals 
with the exception of petroleum and natural gas, and maintains records respecting areas 
let out by lease, permit or claim. Recording offices, having the responsibility of assisting 
the public in determining the lands available and accepting applications, are located at 
Regina, Prince Albert, La Ronge, Uranium City and Flin Flon. 


Alberta.—Alberta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified in 
character. The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals regulates coal 
mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection and certification 
of workers. ‘The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains safety standards and 
trains mine rescue crews. The oil and gas industries are served in a similar way by the 
Oil and Gas Conservation Board. Its regulatory measures, however, are also concerned 
with preventing the waste of oil and gas resources and with giving each owner of oil and 
gas rights the opportunity of obtaining a fair share of production. This Board compiles 
periodic reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in oil development 
in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council of Alberta which 
has made geological surveys of most of the province and has carried forward projects 
concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has studied the 
occurrence, uses and analyses of Alberta coals and their particular chemical and physical 
properties, the use of coals in the generation of power, and the upgrading and cleaning of 
coal and has also studied briquetting, blending, abrasion loss, shatter and crushing strength, 
asphalt binders and dust-proofing of coal. Studies have been made of glass sands, salt, 
fertilizers, cement manufacture and brick and tile manufacture. (See also p. 343.) 


The province from time to time has had commissions examine various aspects of the 
mining industry when it has considered that their findings would be of assistance in 
developing such industries. The province, together with the Canadian Association of 
Oil Well Drilling Contractors and the Western Canada Petroleum Association, maintains 
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a detailed supervisory and safety training program concerned with the drilling of oil 
and gas wells. Of assistance also to mining companies and oil companies are the special 
deductions provided for in the Alberta Corporation Income Tax Act. These follow the 
parallel provisions in the federal Income Tax Act. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines and Petroleum Resources of British 
Columbia provides the following services: detailed geological mapping as a supplement to 
the work of the Geological Survey of Canada; free assaying and analytical work for pros- 
pectors registered with the Department; assistance to the prospector in the field by depart- 
mental engineers and geologists; grub-stakes, limited to a maximum of $700, for prospectors; 
assistance in the construction of mining roads and trails; and inspection of mines to ensure 
safe operating conditions. 


Section 3.—Mining Legislation 


Federal Mining Laws and Regulations.—The Federal Government administers 
mining laws in the Yukon Territory, the Northwest Territories, and certain other lands 
vested in the Crown in the right of Canada. The Yukon Quartz and Placer Mining Acts 
and the Canada Mining Regulations which are applicable to the Northwest Territories 
and other Crown lands are administered by the Resources Division, Northern Administra- 
tion Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Minerals under- 
lying federal land under grants are reserved to the Crown, and mining rights may be 
acquired by staking mineral claims under the appropriate Acts or Regulations. Twenty- 
one-year leases of claims may be issued and these leases may be renewed. The disposal of 
mineral rights underlying Indian reservations is subject to the consent of the Indians 
occupying the reserve and to the treaties relating thereto. 


The Northwest Territories Quartz Mining Regulations were replaced by the Canada 
Mining Regulations, Mar. 3, 1961. The new Regulations provide for the exploration and 
development of minerals in the Northwest Territories and for the exploration and develop- 
ment of minerals underlying territorial waters of Canada and lying outside any of the 
provinces and the Yukon Territory. The revised Regulations require a prospector’s 
licence to enter, locate and prospect on lands subject to the Regulations. However, a 
prospector’s licence is not required to maintain claims in good standing. 


Any individual over 18 years of age or any joint stock company incorporated or 
licensed to do business in Canada may hold a prospector’s licence. Claim tenure is limited 
to ten years from the date of recording. At the end of ten years, the claim owner must 
apply for a lease or relinquish his rights. No lease will be granted to an individual unless 
the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is satisfied that the applicant 
is a Canadian citizen and will be the beneficial owner of any interest acquired under such 
lease; no lease will be granted to a corporation unless the Minister is satisfied that at least 
50 p.c. of the issued shares of the corporation are owned by Canadian citizens or that the 
shares of the corporation are listed on a recognized Canadian stock exchange and that 


Canadians will have the opportunity of participating in the financing and ownership of the 
corporation. 


Any new mine beginning production after the Canada Mining Regulations came into 


force will not be required to pay royalties for a period of 36 months, starting from the 
day that the mine comes into production. 


Oil and Gas Legislation —The Federal Government administers oil and gas laws and 
regulations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, through the Resources Division, 
Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Ottawa. All land in both Territories is, in the first instance, owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, complete with under-rights. These include oil and gas rights. When title to land 
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is granted by letters patent, surface rights only are conveyed and under-rights continue 
to be vested in the Federal Government, which may dispose of them under appropriate 
legislation. Nine-year to 12-year permits to explore for oil and gas and 21-year oil and 
gas leases are available. 


The Government has set up the Canada Oil and Gas Land Regulations and the 
Canada Oil and Gas Drilling and Production Regulations, both dated June 6, 1961. They 
also include provisions for the exploration, development and production of oil and gas 
from land under all sea-coast waters of Canada which are not within any province. 


An oil and gas exploration permit may be issued to any individual over 21 years 
of age or to any joint stock company incorporated or licensed to do business in Canada, 
or incorporated in any province of Canada. Permits are issued in periods of nine, 10 or 
12 years, depending on the location, by which times the permittee is expected to apply 
for an oil and gas lease or relinquish his rights. No oil and gas lease will be issued to an 
individual unless the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is satisfied 
that the applicant is a Canadian citizen and will be the beneficial owner of any interest 
acquired under such lease, or to a corporation unless the Minister is satisfied that at least 
50 p.c. of the issued shares of the corporation are beneficially owned by persons who are 
Canadian citizens or that the shares of the corporation are listed on a recognized Canadian 
stock exchange, and that Canadians will have an opportunity of participating in the 
financing and ownership of the corporation. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.*—All Crown mineral lands lying 
within the boundaries of the several provinces (with the exception of those within Indian 
reserves and National Parks which are under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government) 
are administered by the respective provincial governments. 


The granting of land in any province except Ontario and Nova Scotia no longer 
carries with it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario mineral rights are 
expressly reserved if they are not to be included. In Nova Scotia all minerals belong to 
the Crown except gypsum, limestone, and building materials, but the Governor in Council 
may declare deposits of either limestone or building materials to be minerals. Such 
declaration is to be based on economic value or to serve the public interest. In such case, 
the initial privilege of acquiring the declared minerals lies with the owner of the surface 
rights who must then conform with the requirements of the Mines Act. In Newfoundland, 
mineral and quarry rights are expressly reserved. Some early grants in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Quebec and Newfoundland also in- 
cluded certain mineral rights. Otherwise, mining rights must be separately obtained by 
lease or grant from the provincial authority administering the mining laws and regulations. 
Mining activities may be classified as placer, general minerals (or veined minerals and 
bedded minerals), fuels (coal, petroleum and gas) and quarrying. Provincial mining regu- 
lations under these divisions are summarized in the following paragraphs. 


Placer.—In most provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired and held, 
and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, or minerals 
in place. With the exception of British Columbia the most elaborate laws and regulations 
apply in this division. In all provinces except Alberta, a prospector’s or miner’s licence, 
valid for one year, must be obtained to search for mineral deposits, the licence being 
general in some areas but limited in others. A claim of promising ground of a specified 
size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time limit and payment of 
recording fees made, except in Quebec where no fees are required. Work to a specified 


* Compiled from material supplied by the provincial governments. 
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value per annum must be performed upon the claim for a period of up to ten years. There 
is no time limit in British Columbia but $500 assessment work, of which a survey may 
represent two-fifths, must be performed and recorded before a lease may be obtained. In 
Quebec, a specified number of man-days of work must be performed and the excess may 
be carried forward for renewal of licence; before mining can be commenced, a mining 
concession must be purchased for which it is necessary to produce an engineer’s report 
indicating the presence of an orebody. The taxation applied most frequently is a per- 
centage of net profits of producing mines or royalties. In Newfoundland, the provincial 
mining tax was modified after Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949 to conform with the provin- 
cial obligations under the Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreement. No other form of taxation 
or royalty exists. : 


Fuels.—In provinces where coal occurs the size of holdings is laid down, together with 
the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. In Quebec, ordinary 
mining claims give rights to all mineral substances and to their development, and stakings 
for combustible natural gas, salt, coal, mineral oil or naphtha, or iron sands may cover 
1,280 acres per claim. Provision is sometimes made for royalties. Acts or regulations 
govern methods of production. In the search for petroleum and natural gas, an exploration 
permit or reservation is usually required. However, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia leases usually follow the exploration reservation whether or not any 
discovery of oil or gas is made. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, exploration costs 
are applicable in part on the first year’s lease rental, In other provinces, the discovery 
of oil or gas is usually prerequisite to obtaining a lease or grant of a limited area, subject 
to carrying out drilling obligations and paying a rental, a fee, or a royalty on production. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and the terms 
of lease or grant. On Quebec private lands the quarry belongs to the owner; on Crown 
lands mineral rights belong to the Crown and may be obtained in accordance with the 
provisions of the law although the rights to exploit peat or marl must be obtained by 
special licence. In Saskatchewan, sand and gravel belong to the owner of the surface 
of the land. In Alberta, sand, gravel, clay and marl recovered by excavating from the 
surface belong to the owner of the surface of the land. 


Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be obtained 
from the provincial authorities concerned. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Mineral Production 


Subsection 1.—Value and Volume of Mineral Production é 


Statistics of the annual value of mineral production are available from 1886, total 
production being shown for five-year intervals from that date to 1945 and annually for 
subsequent years in Table 4. These figures are not strictly comparable throughout the 
period because of minor changes in methods of computing metallic content of ores sold and 
valuations of products but they do serve to show broad trends in the mineral industry. 


The increase in the value of mineral production since the end of World War II has 
been phenomenal, having more than tripled since 1948. Production per head of the 
population advanced from $63.97 in that year to $141.12 in 1961. Although part of this 
increase was accounted for by advanced prices, the index of the volume of output from 
Canadian mines recorded an advance from 90.0 (1949 = 100) to 263.2 in the same comparison. 
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4.—Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1961 


Value Value 
Year Total Value Total Value per Year ‘| Total Value per 
apita apita 
$ $ $ $ $ 
PSS6 co erarstade ss 10, 221, 255 312,344, 457 28.80 |) 1953....... 1,336,203,503 | 90.40 
TROD chen a,< seis» 16,763 , 353 529 , 825,035 AGs50) 1054 enn... 1, 488,382,091 96.59 
TROD. ener. 20,505,917 498,755,181 41.32 || 1955....... 1,795,310,796 | 114.37 
DOO sathie.- ces 64, 420, 877 502,816, 251 40,91 WW 1956 sek... 2,084,905,554 | 129.35 
21.31) Se Arras 69,078,999 644,869,975 He Store| a sy Reo ae 2,190,322,392 | 182.03 
TONG vorrcrores ss 106, 823, 623 820, 248, 865 63.97 }| 1958....... 2,100,739,038 | 123.22 
TOLb ae. 137,109,171 901,110,026 67.00 Wy 1959.8: Sot. 2,409,020,511 | 138.12 
TO20 peices act 227, 859, 665 1,045,450,073 | 76.24 || 1960....... 2,492,509,981 | 139.92 
1925... cetef. es 226, 583, 333 1,245, 483,595 88.33 || 1961P...... 2,573, 782,838 | 141.12 
TOO sre axcesiareis 279, 873,578 1, 285,242,353 89.07 
ey oilers le ee ee ee eS SS oe 
1 Beginning with 1935, exchange equalization on gold production is included. 2 Value of Newfoundland 


production included from 1949. 


Current Production.—A detailed review of mineral production during 1961 is 
given at pp. 478-504. As stated there, the value of mineral commodities produced in 1961 
reached a new high, amounting to nearly $2,574,000,000; this total, however, was only 
3.2 p.c. above the 1960 value of $2,493,000,000. Major gains were made by petroleum 
which increased by $64,000,000, and by nickel which advanced by $62,000,000; natural 
gas output increased by $11,410,000 asbestos by $9,700,000, cement by $7,400,000, 
natural gas by-products by $6,500,000 and iron ore by $5,400,000. On the other hand, 
uranium production decreased by $66,000,000 and copper by $6,300,000. 


The value of all metals produced in 1961 amounted to $1,397,000,000 compared with 
$1,407,000,000 in 1960. Nickel was again the leading metal with an output valued at 
$357,500,000, followed by copper valued at $258,600,000, uranium at $204,100,000, iron 
ore at $180,500,000 and gold at $156,900,000. The prices of gold and base metals were 
increased at mid-year when the exchange rate on the Canadian dollar changed from a 
premium to a discount. 


The value of non-metallic minerals reached $210,000,000, the increase over the 1960 
total of $197,500,000 being mainly accounted for by the asbestos industry which shipped 
nearly 1,200,000 tons of fibre valued at $131,000,000; this record production was established 
despite competition from Asian and African producers. Lithia in concentrates, oxides, 
carbonates and salts was valued at over $362,000. Salt production, valued at $19,000,000, 
was only slightly less than in 1960. Elemental sulphur output was higher as a result of 
the increased output of sour natural gas. Although the processing plants produced more 
sulphur than the market demanded, there was an increase in sales. 


The value of mineral or fossil fuels increased from $566,000,000 in 1960 to $643,000,000 
in 1961. Crude oil production rose to 220,000,000 bbl. valued at $487,300,000, and the 
volume of natural gas amounted to 646,018,000 Mef. valued at $63,600,000. The value of 
natural gas by-products, which include condensate, natural gasoline, propane, butane, etc., 
obtained by processing natural gas in the vicinity of the gas fields, increased to $22,500,000. 
Coal production, after a mild revival in 1960, resumed the downward trend in evidence for 
several previous years. 


There was little change in the value of structural materials produced, which amounted 
to $323,000,000 in 1961 and $322,000,000 in 1960. Cement shipments exceeded $100,000,000 
in value for the first time in 1961 but shipments of lime and sand and gravel declined. 
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1 Not shown to avoid revealing individual company operations. 
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5.—Quantity and Value of Minerals Produced, 1959-61 
ar 1959 1960 1961P 
nera, a 
Quantity Value Quantity Value . Quantity Value 
$ $ $ 
ME CTANNCS exe fe hee cad as 1,370,648,535 sas 1,406,558, rs a 1,397,014,089 
‘Antimonys. 8202.4... Ib. 1,657,797 0,276 1,651,786 538.4 82 1,308,015 461,729 
Bismiutheackeretrst:: S 334,736 590,212 423 , 827 762,048 479,700 886, 933 
Cadmium oa (ote es iohets & 2,160,363 2,765, 265 2,357,497 3, 347, 646 2,299,095 3, 838, 552 
Walelumit 2) 2525.64 se 67,429 76,409 134, 801 159,241 72,597 76,359 
Cobalt24.94 825+ 1-8 » 3,150,027 5,954,916 3,568, 811 6,763,016 3, 236, 323 4,902,657 
Columbium (Cb20s).. : — _ _— 61,050 64,375 
OPPOUss atic pee «lel ‘ 790, 538, 660 | 233,102,813 | 878,524,096 | 264,846,637 | 889,270,964 258 , 582, 247 
. ale Tene See 02. 4, 483, 416 150,508,275 4,628,911 | 157,151,527 4,425,820 | 156,851,060 
SPLINES sb ate hdc a ate He tle ls ¢ 1 1 1 1 1 
Trontore ny. eee. ton 24,488,325 | 192,666,101 | 21,550,830 | 175,082,523 | 20,383,333 | 180,457,020 
TronsTemelty a. dea foshad sass Sd 7,187,434 ae 10,972,979 os 14, 481,184 
Lead.. A od au oo ep A lb. 373,391, 461 39,616,835 | 411,300,451 43,926,888 | 462,394,101 47,395,393 
Magnesium........... % 12, 204, 448 3,179,515 | 14,577,138 4,312,987 | 15,480,618 4,334,573 
Molybdenum Be sre oe id 748, 566 940, 596 767,621 1,015,380 765, 897 1,085,091 
AIOE lie Sos scares on a 373,110,226 | 257,008,801 | 429,012,707 | 295,640,279 | 475,895,770 | 357,515,237 
Platinum, group...... oz.t. 328,095 16,932, 438 483, 604 28, 873,508 404, 883 23, 829, 172 
eleMINM Phased. lb. 268, 107 2,576,749 521,638 3,651, 466 469, 892 2,990,595 
CHUNG ST te seseet eget ae oz.t. | 31,923,969 | 28,022,860 | 34,016,829 | 30,244,363 | 31,981,210 30,068, 733 
Pellurinpaysss joes soles Ib. 13,023 27,999 , 682 156, 388 95,873 5,545 
SESHOFIUTO Biers cc.tose “ 47,447 105,676 1 1 1 1 
Bil emorpags SOE SE aS ee 747, 443 630,094 621,718 522,243 870,569 797,180 
Titanium OLE Se eeu. ton 26,777 129,565 2,947 16, 265 — _ 
Uranium (U30s)...... lb. 31,784,189 | 331,143,043 | 25,495,369 | 269,938,192 | 19,644,905 | 204,138,553 
ANG sete shite sate ewe oe 792,015,223 | 96,942,663 | 813,745,341 | 108,635,003 | 824,726,932 | 103,781,801 
Non-metallics................ aoe 178, 216, 641 se 197,505, a aed 210, 250, 683 
Arsenious oxide....... lb. 1,578,307 62, 786 1, 724, 326 70,400 306, 363 16,350 
Asbestosisie.g: f.2- sal ton 1,050,429 | 107, 433. 344 1,118,456 | 121,400,015 1,171,245 131,058, 441 
Barite% sft: Behuscdok s 238, 967 2,254,582 154, 292 1, 462,212 177, 954 1,607, 442 
Diatomite).9-3:.. 2-6 s 5 100 44 1, 430 25 500 
Heldspar.|. Ag hei-!..t * 17,953 301,372 13, 862 229,278 9, 852 215,326 
Kilgorapat © 4d. haass eee coe ae 1,850, 497 se 1,921, 820 : 1,904,000 
aes Pa RTE RES Re ton _— _ 32 4,480 % 4, oe 
Taphite:..ttes:..s ace = ~- — —_ —_ 1,65 
Grindstone........... is 60 9,000 10 2,000 8 1,600 
Cages rio cocsnaaae ad 5, 878, 630 8,393,703 5,205, 731 9,498,711 5,014,905 9,098,571 
Tron oxide...........- 1,235 108, 286 909 76,780 690 57,110 
Lasbie Me ie lb. 2,756,280 1,422,153 204, 666 84,135 515,110 362, 850 
agnesitic dolomite 
and brucite!. 5) 2s). Nee 3,050,779 “, 3,279,021 me 2,992,101 
Mica. anche cen: «Se lb. 813, 834 62,004 1,702,605 94, 203 2,061,970 131,375 
Mineral water........ gal. 369, 113 202,969 375, 425 201,764 375, 500 201, 800 
Nepheline syenite..... ton 228,722 2,930, 932 240, 636 2,891,095 247, 688 2,473,118 
oe sO) eri as < 184,049 6,228, 088 185,784 Re 138 195,030 6,328, 953 
otas ODEs: Samoan ae ees ; x wae 178,700 — aS 
Pyrite, pyrrhotite.... ton 1,099, 564 3, 433,095 1,032,288 3,316,378 505,912 1,493,546 
Quartz’. cd wees eee ss 2,163,546 3,436, 730 2,260,766 3,266, 705 2,168,005 2,828,198 
et Ai aaidaths eke A et re 3,314, 920 19, 355, 658 3,213,600 19,121,900 
alica DTIC... ....-1.-s,< ; 29) 1 1 1 1 
Soapstone, tale and 
pyrophyllite........ ton 39,176 512,129 41,636 523,181 48,095 710,418 
Sodium sulphate...... e 179, 535 2,881,861 214, 208 3,449, 155 249, 694 4,024,558 
Sulphurinsmelter gas. “ 277,030 2,716, 416 289, 620 2, 854, 623 311,211 3,028,776 
Sulphur, elemental.... “ 145, 656 2,620, 787 274,359 4,298, 906 396, 286 6,305, 183 
Titanium dioxide, etc....... #8 8,507,149 re 12,947,000 wae 16, 287, 293 
UT a an Seeman e ae 535,577,823 ati 565,851,829 < 643, 425,160 
Goals eos: }.2-26eton 10,626,722 | 73,875,895 | 11,011,128 | 74,676,240 | 10,366,678 69, 983, 343 
Natural gas . | 417,334,527 | 39,609,393 | 522,972,327 | 52,196,882 | 646,018, 204 63, 607, 157 
Natural gas by-products..... ot — a 16,052,210 Aegh 22, 530, 000 
Petroleum, crude..... bbl. | 184,778,497 | 422,092,535 | 189,534,221 | 422,926,497 | 220,460,562 | 487,304,660 
41s Wea a Neen aaa aeeAGE b 324,577,512 322,594,308 323, 092, 906 
ay products (brick, 
tile.etc:)}. Sake bk wooed on 42,515,448 es 38, 226, 538 ae 38,045, 405 
Cements. - £288 Oe. ton 6,284,486 | 95,147,798 5,787,225 | 93,261,473 6,145,168 | 100,692,169 
PAM O..FAs,. ¢eokte tate ef 1,685,725 21,304,021 1,529, 568 19,301,790 1,385, 953 17,275, 787 
Sand and gravel...... sf 185,123,746 | 104,651,461 | 192,074,498 | 111,163, 886 178,502,194 106, 413, 509 
LONG Be. 2 5. .B oe. koe s 46, 429,535 60,958, 784 45,359, 449 60, 640, 621 45,315,108 60, 666, 036 
Grand Totals............ 2,409,020,511 2,492,509,981 2,573,782,838 
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Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—To assist in clearer and simpler inter- 
pretation of the trends in mineral production in Canada over the ten years 1952-61, the 
percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral in each year is given 
in Table 6. 


6.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1952-61 


Mineral 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961> 
p.c. p.c p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Metallics! . 5 cite tetesos:01<onnaere 56.7 | 53.1 | 53.7 | 56.1] 54.9] 52.9] 53.8] 56.9] 56.4) 54.3 
Copper... 11.497 Se) ARS Stsys prea 9.4 8.3 9.7} 10.6] 10.0 
Gold.......< 11.9 | 10.4] 10.0 8.7 7.3 6.8 7.4 6.2 6.3 6.1 
Tron ore...... 4.6 6.2 6.2 6.2 qe 7.6 6.0 8.0 7.0 7.0 
AS Wales citate stare 4.3 are 3.9 3.2 2.8 2.3 2.0 1.6 1.8 1.8 
Nickel cat aaetaa asi 11.8 12.0 12.1 12.0 10.8 11.8 9.2 10.7 11.9 13.9 
Platinum metals 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.3 1a £2 0.7 0.5 1.2 0.9 
Silver sy i2 tesa Si ciesate side atte 1.6 1.8 Tez 1.4 1.2 ial! Ae 1.2 1.2 1.2 
WANTON. ncearcode ee se eee ee - _— 1.8 1.4 2.2 6:25) “13.3 As [* 1058 7.9 
VALOR AR Oe I ch sha Oceh Feccmnr oe 10.1 7.2 6.1 6.6 6.1 4.6 4.4 4.0 4.4 4.0 
Non-metallics!..............00000 oe 9.4 8.8 8.1 8.3 7.7 7.2 7.4 7.9 8.2 
TRUCE a hee Sa eC eT OOP 6.9 6.4 5.8 5.4 5.3 4.8 4.4 4.5 4.9 5.1 
ChODANIN 3.5 steph suert< 4 << corms meee 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 
Qaarta.. < <c-cmtes« srgatorcne de eeineee me 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 ae 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Salt fe). «ofc ngn tase or o oaeareeee 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.7 O.7 0.8 0.7 
Sulphur in smelter gas...........- 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Sulphur, elemental............+.- — — — — a — — 0.1 0.2 0.2 
Titanium dioxide, etc...........- 0.1 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 
Wiitels 50: . |: eh adda nce ue ae 20.4 | 23.5 | 23.7 | 23.1] 24.9] 25.8 | 24.3] 22.2] 22.71) 25.01 
Coal ssh | 2nan tone 8.6 Mat 6.5 5.2 4.6 4.1 3.8 3.1 3.0 2.7 
Natural gas ae 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.9 1.0 1.5 1.6 2.1 2.5 
Petroleim:. ©. .\.5.. 00 v5.0 ante 1h His 15.0 | 16:4}: 27.0} 19.4] 20.7] 19.0} 17.5 AsWL7sOnh i829 
Structural Materials.............. 13.1} 14.0 | 13.8 | 12.7 | 24.9] 13.6 | 14.7] 1356} 12.9)" 32.5 
Clay productéy.ics tc. cceuv guess 1.9 2.2 2.2 2.0 1.8 1.6 2.0 1.8 1.5 1.5 
Cement: seo sad sos terete 6 3.7 4.4 4.0 3.6 3.8 4.3 4.6 4.0 3.7 3.9 
TO sca dete Hegicl spate e:s\siein a AES Nie eceis Bs 1 | 1.0 0.9 0.7 0.8 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.7 
Sand and STAVOl asa wncmacumedeees 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.8 3.5 4.2 4.6 4.3 4.5 4.1 
Sones. ck ates las a ooeeae 2.4 2.3 2.6 2.4 2.4 oa 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.3 
Grand Totals............. 109.0 | 190.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 


On the basis of 1949 production levels equalling 100,* the total volume of mineral 
output had increased by 1961 to 263.2, which was a 4-p.c. advance over the previous year. 
The most noteworthy gains during the year were recorded in nickel, asbestos, natural 
gas and crude petroleum mining. These were partially offset by the continued decline of 
uranium (not shown) and a drop in iron ore mining. 


* For a description of this index, as well as one for manufacturing and electric power and gas utilities, see DBS 
Reference Paper Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1957 (1949=100) (Catalogue No. 61-502). To update 
these series and others in the Index of Industrial Production, see DBS monthly report Index of Industrial Production 
(1949=100) (Catalogue No. 61-005). 


7.—Indexes of the Volume of Production of the Principal Mining Industries, 1952-61 


(1949 =100) 

Mineral 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 

1 CL Ee een SS SRA 110.3 | 115.7 | 129.0 | 142.7 | 151.0 | 170.0 | 180.3 | 201.3 | 197.9 | 183.8 
COnNED wan nae: cee cstsicopisoeiies 98.0] 96.1 | 114.8 | 123.7 | 135.2 | 187.1 | 181.8 | 151.6 | 168.7 | 170.4 
COLO coms sme onee emails clone cetaet 108.5 | 98.5 | 105.8 | 110.2 | 107.9 | 106.7 | 109.7 | 108.4 | 111.2 | 106.8 
INTOKGE Sec eect on ect mininres 109.2 | 111.7 | 125.3 | 135.9 | 139.0 | 146.8 | 110.2 | 144.8 | 166.9 | 183.8 
Mir ODO i nrtasts <\evia ia ciete sta enue aianea 126.5 | 170.6 | 185.4 | 316.5 | 418.6 | 462.6 | 321.5 | 448.9 | 406.3 | 351.4 
Nonstmetaliies 5. sess rc see nea 155.5 | 152.9 | 161.4 | 180.2 | 187.6 | 179.0 | 171.1 | 191.4 | 192.6 | 211.7 
AB DOBUGS tis -s:alesers,</o/0sate ofesetets: deetters 171.5 | 162.3 | 167.8 | 191.9 | 188.4 |} 184.3 | 178.3 | 193.5 | 201.4 | 223.4 
UGS a Sores See eaeIeN slaves clavapRotaretatiera 163.9 | 192.7 | 215.6 | 273.2 | 344.7 | 358.2 | 329.5 | 363.1 | 380.2 | 433.5 
Coalts,. 1 BGM at ate 0 «mid eeradd eters 90.5} 81.5] 75.2) 74.1 | 76.6] 65.4] 56.7} 51.9] 58.3] 49.9 
Natrral gash ctn.ts yn so teeiiediees 128.9 | 147.8 | 169.6 | 204.5 | 235.0 | 295.1 | 401.6 | 508.9 | 589.2 | 713.5 
Petroleum We iien cco aeeee _291.8 | 385.5 | 457.8 | 616.8 | 812.7 | 859.5 | 782.6 | 873.7 | 909.9 1,051.2 
Total Mining.............. 131.0 | 142.1 | 158.7 | 185.2 | 212.3 | 227.8 | 227.0 | 251.1 | 253.3 | 263.2 


1 Based on commodity data. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


Changes in provincial mineral production in 1961 compared with 1960 varied across 
Canada. The major increases were shown by Manitoba, as a result of the coming into 
production of the new Thompson nickel development, and Alberta, where the greatly 
increased production of crude petroleum, natural gas, natural gas by-products and ele- 
mental sulphur brought total output to a high point and moved that province up to 
second place in value of mineral production, following Ontario. A fairly substantial 
decrease in total production was recorded by Ontario mainly as a result of the lower output 
of uranium and of copper, and minor decreases were shown also by Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


In 1961, Ontario produced 36.8 p.c. of the total mineral output compared with 39.4 p.c. 
in 1960 and 40.3 p.c. in 1959. The value of production within the province decreased 
by 3.6 p.c. As already stated, Alberta moved to second place in 1961, producing 18.0 p.c. 
of the Canadian total compared with 15.9 p.c. in 1960 and 15.6 p.c. in 1959; the value for 
the province was up by 17.3 p.c. Quebec, in third place, recorded only a small advance 
over 1960, increased asbestos output being largely offset by lower shipments of iron ore 
and copper. The province produced 17.4 p.c. of the Canadian total compared with 17.9 
p.c. in 1960 and 18.3 p.c. in 1959. Saskatchewan and British Columbia followed Quebec 
in value of mineral output, producing, respectively, 8.5 p.c. and 7.5 p.c. of the Canadian 
total. The 68.9-p.c. increase recorded by Manitoba resulted in that province displacing 
Newfoundland in sixth place. Manitoba’s share of the Canadian total rose from 2.4 p.c. 
in 1960 to 3.9 p.c. in 1961 and Newfoundland’s share increased slightly from 3.5 p.c. to 
3.6 p.c. Newfoundland’s output, however, was 7.0 p.c. higher than in 1960. Lower 
production of coal and gypsum offset an increase in salt production in Nova Scotia, 
bringing the value of mineral production in that province down by 9.0 p.c. Its contribution 
to the Canadian total dropped slightly from 2.6 p.c. in 1960 to 2.3 p.c. in 1961. Increased 
production of structural materials brought New Brunswick’s total up very slightly but 
decreased output of the same materials in Prince Edward Island was responsible for a 
drop in the total for that province. Lower gold and uranium output resulted in lower 
totals for the Territories. 


8.—Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1952-61 


ae ee ag from 1899 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Prince 


New- Nova New . : 
Year foandiand een Senta Brnswiel Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
O52 ee ee - 32,512,313 — 64,552,383 11,298,960 | 270,483,962 444, 669,412 25,105,045 
CER IAts ancnoan nag 33, 780, 622 — 67,364, 408 11,662,618 | 251,881,781 465,877,093 25,264, 112 
O54 Sadana: warn 42,898,033 _— 73,450, 898 12,468,322 | 278,818,070 496, 747,571 35,106, 922 
LOBOS. Neca s ce. sor 68, 462, 956 _ 67, 133, 539 15,759,744 | 357,010,045 583, 954, 682 62,018, 231 
RODE A onecta acts) ssid. § 84,349, 006 — 66,092, 274 18,258,302 | 422,464,410 650, 823 , 362 67,909,407 
WOOT ede aacsicre cee. 82, 682, 263 — 68, 058,743 23,120,689 | 406,055,757 748, 824 322 63, 464, 285 
TOD Sie a cacistss cree 64,994, 754 —_ 62,706, 891 16,275,971 | 365,706,489 789 , 601, 868 57,217,569 
TO5O Fata te te Astets 72,156,996 4,559,171 62,879, 647 18,133,290 | 440,897,186 970,762,201 55,512,410 
TOGO Sees cate 86, 637, 123 1,172,587 65, 453, 521 17,072,739 | 446,202,726 983,104,412 58,702,697 
TOG LOR et a oo 92,681,614 947,186 59,544, 574 17,851,151 | 447,437, 159 948,255,587 || 99,156,908 
British Northwest Yukon 
Saskatchewan Alberta Columbia Territories Territory Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1K 15 9 Ae ee 49,506,094 196,811,654 170,071, 244 8,944, 835 11,386,451 1, 285,342,353 
1953, Sacer sees 48,081,970 248 , 863, 295 158, 487, 812 10,300, 230 14,738, 562 1,336, 303, 503 
LOGS, tec sete oben 68, 216,009 279,042,735 158, 630, 867 26,414,000 16,588, 664 1, 488,382,091 
NOSD, ee SAsti «gee 85,150,128 325,974,326 189,524,574 25,597, 821 14,724,750 1,795,310, 796 
TOD G8 Felon Sais 122,744, 698 411,171,898 203, 277, 828 22,157,935 15, 656, 434 2,084,905, 554 
TOG). deis ot sioc< mene © 173, 461,037 410, 211, 763 178,931,120 21,400,615 14,111,798 2,190, 322,392 
LOSS). eet oss eee = 209, 940, 966 345,939,248 151,149, 136 24,895,390 12,310,756 2,100,739, 038 
OBB Betis cue <'ergess 210,042,051 376, 215,593 159, 395,092 25,874,496 12,592,378 2,409,020, 511 
1960). 4a. oa. cae 212,093, 225 395,344,010 186, 261, 646 27,135,087 13,330,198 2,492,509, 981 


TOGLD Te icc ents 218, 201,040 463,709,114 192,319, 685 20,691,909 12,986,911 2,573,782, 838 
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Subsection 3.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metallic minerals of greatest dollar value in Canada during 1961 were, in order: 
nickel, copper, uranium, iron ore, gold, zinc, lead and silver. This order remained un- 
changed from 1960 although only nickel, iron ore and lead advanced in value of production 
over the previous year. Developments taking place in metal mining during 1961 are 
described in detail in Section 1, pp. 481-493. The following statistical information gives 
a comparison of quantity and value figures for each of the principal metals over the ten- 
year period 1952-61. 


Nickel.—The output of nickel reached an all-time high in 1961, in both quantity 
and value. A steadily upward trend in production experienced since the end of the War 
was interrupted in 1958 when a rise in world stocks brought about a decrease in nickel 
prices. However, 1959 output was again close to the level of 1957 and the increases 
by 1961 amounted to 27.5 p.c. in quantity and 39.1 p.c. in value. 

About 84 p.c. of the 1961 quantity shown in Table 10 came from the Sudbury area of 
Ontario, about 14 p.c. from the new Thompson and Lynn Lake mines in Manitoba and 
the remainder about equally from Rankin Inlet on Hudson Bay in the Northwest Terri- 
tories and from Hope, B.C. 

Canada uses only about 5,000 tons of refined nickel (anodes, cathodes and ingots) 
annually. Exports amounted to 133,504 tons in 1961, mostly to the United States, and 
exports of nickel in ores, concentrates and matte amounted to 92,938 tons. 


10.— Quantity and Value of Nickel Produced, 1952-61 


: Norr.—Figures from 1889 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1929 
edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
TORRE oat Near te as toes. 140, 559 THURS4OFASS NPA IST ee ayaa eivictetate sete welts tor 187,958 258,977,309 
LQDSHE estes Abe oa ate tes es 143, 643 1604805098: |W MOSS25 2k Setsiet cee raicietaleisteriain > 139, 559 194,142,019 
POD. mele aisle se! saws:c-59ccs.e siers 166,299 TSOR lomo dail || OOo srorsetaretclarsisiaiccsis ecoetalsioteicn: 186, 555 257,008, 801 
TORS AIA Tee RS oe ISS slays 174,928 PARE TTA UA al MNS Sag Soman tonoee anbnec 214, 506 295,640,279 
1056 eos tannic omen eee 178,515 2225204 5860 WP LOGLB, BU. Se eielnreefeie et ccteietene 237, 948 357,515,337 


Copper.—Although the quantity of copper produced in Canada reached its peak 
in 1961, the total value for that year was somewhat lower than in 1960. The 1.2-p.c. 
increase in total tonnage produced in 1961 over 1960 was contributed by Newfoundland, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and Yukon Territory. 


11.—Copper Production, by Province, and Total Value 1952-61 


Nors.—Figures from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1916-17 edition. 


New- Nova New f . 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
DOB E raiaci ciatarers 0 aie ov alters 2,959 383 —_— 68, 846 125,343 9,374 
NOOSE ac chat arsenate 2,814 788 _ 54,920 130, 582 9,411 
TOSE mye be. Bitaieswees 3,481 991 —_ 83, 930 140,776 12,274 
MED ena dite saststeo tame 3,052 1,028 35 101,021 146, 407 19,379 
1ObGs ss SHY eM 3,108 404 6 122,300 156,271 17,973 
TORTS Sethe tad hahah 4,536 _— 5, 738 112,409 171,703 18,551 
Ge SIE fe ee 14,751 _ 328 131,445 142,035 12,601 
TONG eden eves cate ee. 14,989 _ —_— 134,912 188,272 12,945 
T9605: ant axtsetenil ss: eae 13, 863 _ _ 157,470 206, 272 12,793 
DOO TH MS Ae eranecene receive 16, 853 6 — 151,015 211,534 10,998 
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11.— Copper Production, by Province, and Total Value 1952-61—concluded 


Saskat- British Northwest Yukon Canada 
Year chewan Columbia Territories Territory 
Quantity | Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
DC VA ER Gre OAC CAGE ST 30,344 20,786 3 — 258,038 146,679,040 
1903002. co eeaPan es s(uatt< 30, 588 24,148 _ _ 253, 252 150, 953, 742 
LORS eee ene eters ee as ces 36, 192 25,088 _ _ 302, 732 175,712,693 
LO5D oo sat, ceca. Fadia 2 32,945 22,127 _ _ 325,994 239, 756, 455 
TOG G2. ras cia > aoe he 33,116 21,682 — _— 354, 860 292,958,091 
95 em yates setds. nice 30,597 15,410 165 _ 359, 109 206, 897, 988 
LOSS cele <-viaatadieies'ae'sisi0 370 37,510 6,010 434 _ 345,114 174, 430, 930 
DOO ae. Saree PIPER ar 35, 536 8,121 494 _- 395, 269 233,102,813 
1960 eerie seater te aia 31,785 16, 559 520 _ 439 , 262 264, 846, 637 
1QGL PRE es orator otter a 33, 882 19,421 486 440 444,635 258, 582, 247 


Uranium.—Uranium mineralization has been found in Canada at intervals along 
the western and southern edges of the Canadian Shield but production has been concen- 
trated in four areas within this belt—Great Bear Lake in the Northwest Territories, 
Beaverlodge in northern Saskatchewan, and Elliot Lake and Bancroft in Ontario. Although 
output of uranium first began in the Northwest Territories in 1942, figures were not 
available until 1954 because of government restrictions. However, it was after that time 
that the large mines and mills of Saskatchewan and Ontario came into production. Peak 
output amounting to 31,800,000 lb. was reached in 1959 from 23 mines, but by the end of 
1961, for economic reasons (see p. 485), only eight mines remained in operation and produc- 
tion dropped to about 20,000,000 lb. for the year. Of the 1961 quantity, 75.9 p.c. was 
produced in Ontario, 22.0 p.c. in Saskatchewan and the remainder in the Northwest Terri- 
tories. 


12.—Production and Value of Uranium (U;03), by Province, 1954-61 


Ontario Saskatchewan Northwest Territories Canada 
Year 
Quantity! Value Quantity! Value Quantity! Value Quantity! Value 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 
LOGE tarersate ~ _ i 10,981,417 fe 15, 486, 157 ay 26, 467,574 
Lobb a eme.. + 487,054 2 12,312,471 Pee 13, 232,079 = 26,031,604 
LO567 nr ae 906,614 9,361, 867 2,780,534 | 27,194, 202 873,912 9,176,076 4,561,060 45,732,145 
NOR Te ie 7,970,598 | 82,940,763 4,462,552 | 44,561,832 838, 264 8,801,769 |) 13,271,414 | 136,304,364 
195877. 2. 19,970,136 |210, 149,700 5,924,253 | 59,815,924 910, 843 9,572,847 || 26,805,232 | 279,538,471 
1900. eat 25,492,171 |268, 529,993 5,372,685 | 54,457,321 919,333 8,155,729 || 31,784,189 | 331,143,043 
1960. coo .o% 19,793,727 {211,983,533 4,624,431 | 48,722,961 1,077,211 9,231,698 || 25,495,369 | 269,938, 192 
1OG1P Se... 14,905,905 |156, 714,553 4,320,000 | 44,642,000 419, 000 2,782,000 || 19,644,905 | 204, 138,553 


_ 1 Figures for 1956 include radium salts, silver, cobalt and uranium oxides; figures for 1957-61 are for uranium 
oxide (U3Os). 

Iron Ore.—Shipments of iron ore from Canadian mines, after a considerable setback 
in 1958, reached record levels in 1959 and then dropped back in 1960 by 12.0 p.c. in quantity 
and 9.1 p.c. in value. In 1961 the quantity shipped showed a further reduction of 5.4 p.c. 
but increased prices resulted in a 3.1-p.c. increase in value. Increases reported by New- 
foundland, Ontario and British Columbia were more than offset by lower shipments in 
Quebec where output was down by 28.5 p.c. 
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Production of pig iron and of steel ingots and castings were at their highest level in 
1961. Exports of iron in the form of crude ore, concentrates, and calcined or roasted ore 
amounted to 16,652,346 tons valued at $142,600,000, showing little change from the 1960 
totals. Of the 1961 tonnage exported, 63 p.c. went to the United States and most of the 
remainder to Europe, mainly to Britain. Japan received 1,298,485 tons. 


13.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and Steel Ingots 


and Castings, 1952-61 


: Production 
Iron Ore Shipments Canada Production | of Steel 
Year Ce) Ingots 
Pig Iron and 
Nfld. Que. Ont B.C. Quantity Value Castings 
tons tons tons tons tons $ tons tons 
1952... 1, 653, 878 — 2,717,490 900,481 | 5,271,849 | 33,744,311 || 2,681,585 8,703,111 
1953 Ree 2,686,481 _ 2,832,090 991, 247 6,509,818 | 44,102,944 3,012,268 4,116,068 
1054 Faas 3,758, 526 650,415 | 2,416,911 535,746 | 7,361,598 | 49,666,507 || 2,211,029 3,195,030 
19653..." 7,206,883 | 4,103,173 | 4,362,191 610,930 | 16,283,177 |110,435,850 || 3,215,367 4,534, 672 
1956 <n 8,463,572 | 7,956,549 | 5,558,203 369,954 | 22,348,278 |160,362,118 || 3,568,203 5,301, 202 
1057s... 8,174,779 | 8,872,948 | 4,867,105 357,342 | 22,272,174 |167,221,425 || 3,718,350 5,068, 149 
A958 ae fee 5,390,775 6, 060, 325 3,644, 952 630,271 | 15,726,323 |126, 131,181 3,059,579 4,359, 466 
1959....... 6,105,819 | 11,515, 169 6,018,089 849,248 | 24,488,325 |192,666, 101 4,182,775 5,901, 487 
19602 .w8e 2s 7,611,365 7,457,971 5,325, 197 1,156,297 | 21,550,830 |175, 082,523 4,278,425 5, 789, 570 
1961P...... 7,853,973 | 5,335,419 | 5,731,948 | 1,461,993 | 20,383,333 |180,457,020 | 4,925,395 6,466,324 


Gold.—Over the ten-year period 1952-61, Canada’s annual gold production has 


fluctuated narrowly between 4,000,000 oz.t. and 4,600,000 oz.t., and its value between 
$140,000,000 and $157,000,000. Estimates for 1961 show a moderate decrease from the 
high point of 1960. All producing provinces except Newfoundland, Quebec and Manitoba, 
as well as the Yukon and Northwest Territories recorded lower production during the year. 
Ontario produced 58.7 p.c. of Canada’s gold output in 1961, Quebec 23.8 p.c., the North- 
west Territories 9.1 p.c. and British Columbia 3.6 p.c. Canada produces about 11 p.c. of 
the world’s output and ranks as the second largest producer, following the Union of South 


Africa. 


14.— Quantity and Value of Gold Produced, by Province, 1952-61 


Nors.—Values are calculated at world prices in Canadian funds. Figures from 1862 are given in the corre- 
sponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1916-17 edition. 


Newfoundland Nova Scotia Quebec Ontario 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz.t $ oz.t $ oz.t. $ oz.t. $ 
1Ob2eecsaer 8,595 294,551 1, 433 49,109 | 1,113,204 | 38,149,501 | 2,513,691 | 86,144,190 
LODO me cece 7,654 263,451 3,248 111,796 1,021,698 | 35, 166, 845 2,182, 437 75,119, 481 
VOB 4 sc i00s, 3 6,528 222,409 3,754 127, 899 1,098,570 | 37,428, 280 2,361,385 80, 452, 387 
195Dice S28 6,337 218,753 3, 880 133,938 | 1,154,522 | 39,854,099 | 2,523,040 | 87,095,340 
1ODG- 3.2. 8,213 282,938 1,279 44,061 | 1,036,059 | 35,692,233 | 2,513,912 | 86,604,268 
105%. catia: 9,755 327,280 45 1,510 | 1,006,895 | 33,781,327 | 2,578,206 | 86,498,811 
1958. sca s.. 13,381 454,686 131 4,451 1,044,846 | 35,503, 867 2,716,514 92,307, 146 
1959 13,411 450, 207 — — 999,388 | 33,549,455 | 2,683,449 | 90,083,383 
1960 sere. 13,515 458, 834 3 102 1,035,914 | 35,169,280 2,732,673 92,774,248 
1961P...... 15,470 548, 257 — — 1,052,588 | 37,303,719 | 2,597,289 | 92,047,922 


nn aE 
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14.— Quantity and Value of Gold Produced, by Province, 1952-61—-concluded. 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
Y Se ————— eee 

ha Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

oz.t $ oz.t $ oz.t $ oz.t $ 
1952s ckees 141, 947 4,864,524 93,585 3,207, 158 111 3,804 273,059 9,357, 732 
i983 er 131,309 4,519, 656 88,327 3,040,215 65 2,237 264,976 9,120,474 
1054: es anys 134,944 4,597,542 101,785 3,467, 815 195 6,644 268,508 9,148,068 
1955...-3% 123, 888 4,276,614 83,580 2,885, 182 214 7,387 252,979 8,732,835 
1956 io.i3.32: 120, 232 4,141,992 82, 687 2, 848, 567 119 4,100 196, 692 6,776,040 
3h by Caen 120,008 4,026, 268 75,236 2,524, 168 416 13,957 229,113 7,686,741 
87,356 2,968, 357 86,590 2,942,328 282 9,582 210,612 7,156, 596 
51, 186 1,718,314 78,588 2,638,199 200 6,714 184,312 6, 187, 354 
52,762 1,791,270 84,775 2,878,111 191 6, 484 212,859 7,226,563 
56,753 2,011,326 73,898 2,618,945 171 6,060 159, 296 5,645, 450 
Northwest Territories Yukon Territory Canada 
Year se 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz.t. $ oz.t. $ o2z.t. $ 

12 v5 prc sco rwis quate teeth ne eat 247,581 8,484, 601 78,519 2,690, 846 4,471,725 | 153,246,016 
1088 eae te. 0s rotate lets ois aie athars waited 289,929 9,979,356 66, 080 2,274,474 4,055,723 | 139,597,985 
LOb4 sheets sciences see ein ie atten tees 308,563 | 10,512,741 82,208 2,800, 826 4,366,440 | 148,764,611 
i en re ee eee ee ee 321,321 | 11,092,001 72,201 2,492,379 4,541,962 | 156,788,528 
IQDG S xatats, «coe cette ottiets sire oe ane aaa 352,669 | 12,149,447 72,001 2,480, 434 4,383,863 | 151,024,080 
196 FOR F x5. chs DEER Fe oats ee eee 340,018 | 11,407,604 73,962 2,481,425 4,433,8941] 148,757,143! 
1) ee Se A RS icine on a. 343,838 | 11,683,615 67,745 2,301,975 4,571,3472] 155,334,3702 
LODD cz ciesacicc delet oo CON oe alate ees CS 405,922 | 13,626,802 66, 960 2,247, 847 4,483,416 | 150,508,275 
LU ee eee COPE A Sie ee 418,104 | 14,194,631 78,115 2,652,004 4,628,911 | 157,151,527 
TUOTEL. Gre ca taGete nae cee c ceh er eres 402,580 | 14,267,435 67,775 2,401,946 4,425,820 | 156,851,060 
1 Includes 240 oz.t. of gold valued at $8,052 produced in New Brunswick. 2 Includes 52 oz.t. of gold 


valued at $1,767 produced in New Brunswick. 


Zinc.—The estimated production of zine (including refined zinc, zinc ores and con- 
centrates) in 1961 showed considerable improvement over 1960 and the low point of 1959. 
British Columbia accounts for almost half the Canadian production—47.1 p.c. in 1961. 
Ontario was second in that year with 12.7 p.c., followed in order by Quebec, Manitoba, 
Newfoundland, Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory. However, the major contribution 
to the increased production in 1961 was made by Manitoba. 


15.— Quantity and Value of Zinc Produced, 1952-61 


nee ee from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


: Average Average 
Year Quantity! Value Price Year Quantity! Value Price 
per lb. per lb. 
tons $ cts. tons $ cts. 

BOBS uia's crvvncre epee 371, 802 129, 833, 285 17.46 DOB... s:0. cries sare 413,740 100,042,533 12.09 
NOD G stciaicieinimarenaatees 401,762 96,101,386 11.96 TODS. -ciceacy tos 425,099 92,501,496 10.88 
LOD cop eh Seekrate 376,491 90, 207, 285 11.98 LO50. . . beets 386, 008 96,942, 663 12,24 
TOG cceaupnrtariers 433 , 357 118, 306, 466 13.65 EOOO orwclatentelorereee 406 , 873 108, 635, 003 13.35 
LODG cc omeeerrehicn 422,642 125, 487,344 14.84 1GGTP Sch conta 412,363 103,781,801 12.58 


1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc produced in Canada. 


Lead.—Lead production in 1961 in the form of refined pig and recoverable lead in ore 
and concentrates was moderately higher than in 1960. Of the total production, British 
Columbia accounted for 191,189 tons, or 82.7 p.c. The only lead refinery in Canada is 
located in that province at Trail. Silver-lead ores are mined at Keno Hill in Yukon Ter- 
ritory and lead also occurs in the complex ores at Buchans in Newfoundland. Small 
amounts of lead concentrates are produced in Quebec and Ontario. 
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16.—Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1952-61 


Nors.—Figures from 1887 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1929 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
aR ote aoe re naa orem islncais s s.sceiats 168, 842 54,671,021 181, 484 50,670, 407 
1S ee Reem aeoip cos ICO OOO 193,706 50,076, 822 186, 680 42,413,805 
NOB Garcia ace Gaia catatate ote ciara 218,495 58, 250,831 186, 696 39,616, 835 
Ds ae ae 202,762 58,314,500 205 , 650 43 , 926, 888 
TO5Gs Ps eek tec eee EES 188, 854 58,582,651 231,197 47,395,393 


Silver.—Silver production in 1961 decreased 6.0 p.c. from the record amount produced 
in 1960. Nova Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia produced higher amounts but these 
were offset by substantial reductions in the other producing provinces and the Territories. 
Production of this metal is fairly widespread across Canada, being recovered mainly as a 
by-product in the treatment of gold ores and ores of copper, lead, zinc, cobalt and nickel. 
A large part of Ontario’s production of 9,160,685 oz.t. in 1961 originated in the silver-cobalt 
ores mined at Cobalt, and British Columbia produced 8,867,629. 0z.t. from its silver-lead- 
zinc. ores. Yukon Territory is the third largest producer, followed by Quebec. Canada’s 
annual output of silver is exceeded only by that of Mexico and the United States. 


17.—Quantity of Silver Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1952-61 


Nors.—Figures from 1887 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1916-17 edition. 


Average 
Price per 
0z.t. 
(Canadian 
funds) 


Year 


ewan 


1, 257, 622 
1,230,179 


New- 
foundland 


638, 524 


648 389’ 


742,120 
701,792 
957,125 


1,196,414 
1, 267,078 
1,125,110 
1,271, 126 
1,103,900 


British 
Columbia 


7,784, 964 
9,308, 874 
10, 825,614 
8,702,122 
8,801,398 


8,584,991 
8,018, 428 
7, 463, 285 
8,447, 440 
8,867,629 


Lae Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
oz.t oz.t oz.t oz.t 
91,886 | 4,536,247 | 6,491,124 412,149 
226,225 | 4,571,373 | 5,154,619 429,508 
262,361 | 4,907,304 | 5,443,721 411,125 
262,067 | 4,786,695 | 6,051,017 454,528 
92,859 | 4,063,966 | 6,626,447 430,124 
1 3,645,856 | 6,910,130 407, 834 
4] 8,908,361 | 9,815,257 320, 759 
— 4,108,241 | 10,540, 856 373, 827 
_— 4,115,105 | 11,220, 823 501, 637 
23,750 | 4,014,516 | 9,160,685 741,614 
Northwest Yukon 
Territories | Territory Canada! 
oz.t oz.t oz.t. $ 
59,258 | 4,028,551 |) 25,222,227 | 21,065,603 
63,592 | 6,639,127 || 28,299,335 | 23,774,271 
59,037 | 6,992,279 || 31,117,949 | 25,907,870 
58,477 | 5,712,219 || 27,984,204 | 24,676,472 
69,916 | 6,192,706 || 28,431,847 | 25,497,681 
69,104 | 6,484,185 || 28,823,298 | 25,182,915 
72,779 | 6,415,560 || 31,163,470 | 27,C53,007 
70,560 | 7,054,632 || 31,923,969 | 28,022,860 
79,473 | 7,217,361 || 34,016,829 | 30,244,363 
75,568 | 7,096,386 || 31,981,210 | 30,068, 7383 


_1 Includes relatively small quantities produced in New Brunswick and Alberta; there has been no silver pro- 


duced in New Brunswick since 1958, 
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Metals of the Platinum Group.—Production in 1961 showed a substantial drop 
from the high point of 1960. The decrease in value amounted to 17.5 p.c. The whole 
production comes from the nickel-copper ores at Sudbury, Ont., and the metals are recov- 
ered in the form of residues in the electrolytic refinery tanks at Port Colborne, Ont., and 
at the refinery in Norway to which the Falconbridge Nickel Company Limited ships 


nickel-copper matte. 


18.—Quantity and Value of the Platinum Group! Produced, 1952-61 


Nors.—Figures from 1921 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1940 
edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 


oz.t. $ oz.t. $ 


18,475,901 25,731,333 
20,046,390 14,321,443 
20,906, 556 16, 932, 438 
23,069, 365 28, 873, 508 
22,407,090 23, 829,172 


1 Includes platinum, iridium, rhodium, ruthenium and palladium. 


Subsection 4.—Production of Non-metallic Minerals 
(excluding Fuels) 


Asbestos is by far the most important item in this group in point of value, followed by 
salt, titanium dioxide, gypsum, peat moss and sulphur. Asbestos, salt, gypsum and sulphur 
are discussed separately below. Titanium dioxide is produced only in Quebec and peat 
moss, although included as a non-metallic mineral, consists of the dead fibrous moss pro- 
duced from peat bogs. Its growing use as a soil conditioner, as poultry and stable litter and 
as packaging material resulted in shipments valued at nearly $6,000,000 in 1961, double 
the shipments of 1954. The quantity and value of other non-metallic minerals produced 
are shown in Table 5, p. 519. See also the review of developments in the industrial mineral 
field at pp. 493-496. 


Asbestos.—In 1961, Canadian asbestos mines shipped a record 1,171,000 tons valued 
at $131,000,000, representing an increase of 4.7 p.c. in quantity and 8.0 p.c. in value over 
1960. Quebec, with 12 producing mines, accounted for 93.8 p.c. of the total tonnage; 
Ontario’s one mine produced 27,200 tons and British Columbia’s one mine produced 45,773 
tons. 


19.— Quantity and Value of Asbestos Produced, 1952-61 


ee ee from 1896 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
L052 ee ccxterctetetos is wrctrearatnalerdeteiers 929,339 89, 254,913 1,046,086 104, 489, 431 
LODO creche. ctr < «eucwlso vers ctarelare ce 911,226 86, 052, 895 925,331 92,276,748 
Tapeh ete 924,116 | 86, 409/212 1,050,429 | 107, 433/344 
VQBB retcreye-osacaraivis otea haley sistas cies 1,063, 802 96,191,317 1,118, 456 121,400,015 
LOOGE selirerarecctaiecate eiateisly ears. stole 1,014, 249 99, 859, 969 1,171,245 131,058, 441 


—————— eee eS EE 
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Salt.—The output of salt in 1961 was slightly below the record amount of 3,314,920 
tons produced in 1960. The decline was more than accounted for by a 174,000-ton drop in 
Ontario’s output; Ontario produces over 88 p.c. of the total tonnage. Rock salt is mined in 
Nova Scotia and Ontario only; brine wells are operated in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


20.—Quantity of Salt Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1952-61 


Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1946 edition. 


ee eS sSSsSSSSSSSaSs\<<S] 


Year Me: Ontario Manitoba seh Alberta Canada 

tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

138, 845 757,025 18,113 33,540 24,380 971,903 7,774,815 
127,819 749,046 18,078 35, 100 24, 885 954, 928 6,974,501 
150, 589 733, 066 17, 809 37,227 31,196 969, 887 8,340, 163 
144, 862 998,789 18,954 40,748 41,408 1,244, 761 10,122,299 
132,539 1,347,729 21,068 42,814 46, 654 1,590, 804 12,144, 476 
122,763 1,538, 805 19,372 43,684 46,935 1,771,559 13,989,703 
125,872 2,126, 483 20,560 46,511 55, 766 2,375, 192 14,989,542 
120, 225 3,036, 230 23,547 48,776 61,198 3,289,976 18,034,522 
163,901 3,007,599 21,925 49 , 064 72,431 3,314,920 19,355,658 
220,000 2,833,700 22, 400 52,000 85,500 3,213, 600 19,121,900 


Gypsum.—Nova Scotia deposits provided more than 83 p.c. of the total output of 
gypsum in 1961. The decrease of 6.5 p.c. in the tonnage produced in that province and of 
2.7 p.c. in New Brunswick compared with 1960 together with moderate increases in the 
other producing provinces resulted in a total output of 5,014,905 tons, down 14.7 p.c. from 
the record production of 1959. In Canada, gypsum is used in the manufacture of plaster 
and wallboard and is added to Portland cement to control setting, but the greater part of 
the output is exported in crude form to United States plants for processing. 


21.—Quantity of Gypsum Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1952-61 


Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1943-44 edition. 


British 


New- Nova New : . 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Columbia Canada 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1 oane 8,660 2,969,312 110, 183 278,992 130, 934 92,702 3,590, 783 6,538,074 
1958s sis: sseue 26,531 3,050, 832 120,816 334, 495 163,313 145,470 3, 841, 457 7,399, 884 
1954....... 26, 653 3,168, 134 88, 856 357, 432 162,037 147,310 3,950, 422 7,094,671 
NOBD es taicue 46, 459 3,838, 847 90,096 366,416 176,005 150,078 4,667,901 8,C37, 153 
1956. cerae 37,000 4,144,147 86, 104 366, 956 185, 986 75,618 4,895,811 7,260, 236 
NOS Tren cee. 29, 465 3, 842,027 93, 249 379, 621 183,708 49 422 4,577,492 7,745,105 
195823225 -& 36,307 3,149,719 105,749 425, 733 176, 123 70,498 3,964,129 5,189, 159 
1059s iartjn%s 37,720 5,036, 411 98, 250 412,100 200, 139 94,010 5, 878, 630 8,393, 703 
1960...;..«:.:2- 34,346 4,490, 427 90 , 892 355, 603 122,063 112, 400 5,205, 731 9,498,711 
1961 cc... 37,500 4,197,360 88, 400 415,000 130,000 146,645 5,014,905 9,098,571 


Se a ee a 


Sulphur.—Figures in Table 22 represent the quantity and value of sulphur contained 
in derivatives from smelter gases such as sulphur dioxide, sulphuric acid, etc., and in 
pyrite and pyrrhotite shipments, as well as the quantity of sulphur refined from natural 
gas production. In Canada, sulphur is used in the treatment of sulphite pulps and in the 
manufacture of rayon, explosives, rubber goods, petroleum refining, matches and insect- 
icides. 
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22.—Quantity and Value of Sulphur Produced from Smelter Gases and in Pyrite and 
Pyrrhotite Shipments, and Quantity of Elemental Sulphur Sales, 1952-61 


, : : Sales of 
Sulphur in : Producers’ Shipments 
Smelter Gases Pyrite and Pyrrhotite ae 
Year SE Se ee 
Quantity Value Wont pala Value Quantity 
a tons $ tons tons $ tons 

LOD decreas ee arelain stares 160, 5472 1,605, 470 553, 987 263, 2413 2,245,713 4,225 

LOOSE tols-o-ecaselarute stabaletaietere 172, 2002 1,722,000 408 , 257 186, 6508 1, 450, 698 16,072 

LOGGER rac ceca ane aateee 221, 2472 2,212,470 687,928 311, 1598 2,663,499 18,665 

LODG Se ea teea ce ew st ee 224, 4572 2,244,570 878, 452 403 , 9863 3,740,383 25,976 

MO RA tic. OIE 236, 0883 2,323,590 1,046,740 473,605 4,538,785 34,784 

1057 ends soreeaeerenns 235,1233 | 2,322,067 1,166,416 515,096 4,808, 228 93,338 

1958 2.8 .vsun beeen 5 241,055 | 2,361,252 1,191,731 512,427 4,248 668 94,377 

CET eR Siarieg een 277,030? | 2,716,416 1,099,564 as 3,433,095 145, 656 

1900.40. 3:, 1 SO 239/620? | 2,854,623 1,032; 288 a 3,316,378 274/359 

19GTPE i. 4 Face sree < 311, 2118 3,028,776 505, 9124 $s 1,493,546 396, 286 
1 Recovered from sour natural gas and nickel sulphide ores. 2 Does not include sulphur in acid made 
from roasting zinc sulphide concentrates at Arvida. Includes sulphur in acid made from roasting zine 
sulphide concentrates at Arvida and Port Maitland. 4 Excludes pyrite and pyrrhotite used to produce iron 


residue or sinter. 
Subsection 5.—Production of Fuels 


Coal.—The downward trend in the production of coal, in evidence for some time, was 
interrupted in 1960 but resumed again in 1961. All producing provinces with the exception 
of Saskatchewan and British Columbia showed some decrease in output. Imports continued 
to decline but exports recorded a considerable increase in 1961. 


23.—Coal Production, by Province, 1952-61 


N viet igures from 1874 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1911 edition. 


: Nova New Saskatch- British Yukon 
Year Scotia Brunswick ewan Alberta Columbia | Territory Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
U1) Pee ee 5,905, 265 742, 823 2,083,465 7,194,757 1,644, 250 8,442 || 17,579,002 | 111,026,149 
OBS oe aoe 5,787,026 721, 252 2,021,304 5,917, 474 1, 443,006 10,611 || 15,900,673 | 102,721,875 
195450543 5, 842,896 781,271 2,116,740 4,859,049 1,299,510 14,113 |) 14,913,579 96, 600, 266 
ADOOT cic g 5,731,026 877, 838 2,293,816 4,455,279 1,453, 881 7,040 || 14,818, 880 93,579,471 
LOBG somes 5,775,025 988, 266 2,341,641 4,328, 787 1,472,519 9,372 || 14,915,610 95,349,763 
WOOT: Svims's 5,685,770 976,597 2,248, 812 3,156,546 1,113,699 7,731 || 13,189,155 90, 220,670 
O08 See oe 5,269, 879 790,719 2, 253, 176 2,519,901 849,091 4,344 || 11,687,110 79,963,327 
1960; cae. 4,391,829 1,003 , 387 1,947,380 2,528,755 751,492 3,879 || 10,626,722 73, 875, 895 
TOGO os. 4,570,240 1,028,064 2,170,797 2,391,699 843, 868 6,470 || 11,011,138 74,676, 240 
1961-4759. % 4,300, 758 887, 903 2,208, 851 2,027, 826 964, 663 7,703 || 10,297,704 70,052, 683 


24.—Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal and Briquettes, 1952-61 


ote ig ae from 1868 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Year Anthracite! | Bituminous? Lignite Briquettes* Totals 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 

NODA stares id eis nde ee ere 3, 894, 863 21,030,503 7,487 155, 597 25, 088, 450 152,535,773 
UG Sicocwenes wat raresess 2,989,054 20,273,425 3,062 128, 673 23,394,214 138, 168, 829 
Le arareerioc ee ape 2,754, 882 15, 822, 283 2,824 128, 163 18,708, 152 106,378, 808 
MOD Dic irnintecate’s sivretarstoln ieienre 2,646, 503 17,094, 480 1,548 124,216 19, 866, 747 108, 087, 269 
TOGD AIR ee ttaeeus 2,545,627 20,065, 807 1,940 126,724 22,740,098 120,318,369 
WOO Gi «Be reins «adel vee erat 1,925, 498 17,548, 585 2,166 73, 306 19,549, 555 118,581, 708 
ODS emetic arene te 1,556,018 12,934, 262 1,085 41, 820 14, 583,135 88, 552,326 
LQODMRLE CER WER LERG 1,603, 909 12,621, 429 10,7804 24,521 14, 260, 639 84, 808, 838 
DOGO so tercist te tayeretes. crotrecteve 1, 297, 467 12, 250, 882 16,5374 15,528 13, 580, 364 77,174,112 
TOTES tert tte nee 1,058, 157 11, 237, 629 10,7124 9,664 12,316, 162 71,717,030 

1 Includes anthracite dust 1952-58. 2 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 3 Coal or 


coke. ‘ Beginning 1959 includes coal dust, ground coal and coal n.o.p. 
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25.—Exports of Domestic Coal, 1952-61 


Fae ie ce! from 1868 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
UEP 2 tos 3 AS Se EO OP 388, 960 3,208,522 MDD item tereraretsrsittesert cis oi coors ata sors 396,311 3,357,959 
1Q5 Sy Bere orate hs a.s cratelel ais biaretere 255, 274 1,999,908 LOSS Fs trheeto clot siecyss eee 338,544 2,907,513 
NORE Sek crcl ob. Serie czareiy spe ateiste 219, 346 1c 1G Aste WelLObO tocsaeaaes + ot -Ope,omes > 473,768 3,582,313 
LEST 8 de rare a stn SS i Sea Bary 592, 782 4,870,598 POCO srcatiata stele og aleea vcs > 852,921 6,789,163 
EDO sae erie css arape & wees view 0 ses 594, 166 4,710,030 00 ere 939, 360 8,541,679 


The amounts and percentages of domestic and imported coal apparently consumed in 
Canada in the years 1952-61 are shown in Table 26. The imports represent amounts 
taken out of bond for consumption during the respective years, regardless of when received. 
Thus the totals are exclusive of coal landed at Canadian ports and re-exported or ex- 
warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out of bond. However, since such coal 
while remaining in bond at the port is available for Canadian consumption if required, 
the total amount of coal made available for consumption in Canada in 1961 amounted 
to 21,669,560 tons, including 985,217 tons of anthracite, 17,114,562 tons of bituminous, 
1,360,930 tons of subbituminous, and 2,208,851 tons of lignite. 


26.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1952-61 


Pav d gee oh eas from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’? Con- 

sump- 
Year Canadian Coal! Grand tion 

From Total 

United | from Totals ad 

States ritain apita 
tons p:¢. tons tons tons p.c. tons tons 
TOD 2axct Brepan ora ciadssxsais seis 16,749,416 40.5 24,248, 804 356,032 | 24,603,789 59.5 41,353,205 2.87 
19bSte ee ene con. 15,240,105 40.0 22,548, 793 352,383 | 22,900,392 60.0 38,140,497 2.58 
aig Re es 14, 466, 212 44.0 18,054, 962 266,304 | 18,822,056 56.0 32,788,268 2.16 
LOB DB eicreaces eucicine s eclewe 14,060,039 42.1 19,058 , 434 269,898 | 19,322,134 57.9 33,382,173 2.14 
1O56 6 shh Tech at 14,115,095 38.9 22,045, 485 153,404 | 22,198,049 61.1 36,313,144 2.26 
LOD ie reercatitte on nase 12, 478, 626 39.6 18,910,544r 134,671 | 19,041,0307| 60.4 31,519,6567/ 1.90 
ODS re wake ace loxts cs: 11,054, 757 43.9 14,089, 557 65,275 | 14,154,121 56.1 25, 208, 878 1.48 
1950 eee ects eee 10,589, 263 43.1 13, 861, 676 96,814 | 13,958,996 56.9 24,548, 259 1.41 
NOCO Tree fe nnn eens 9,973,308 42.9 13,211, 493 65,375 | 138,276,599 57.1 23,249, 907 1.31 
DOGIIY cssmmte eset cece 9,572,805 44.3 12,253,272 53,226 | 12,057,086 55.7 21,629, 891 1.19 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal used in 
making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 2 Imports of briquettes are not included in this table 
but are shown separately in Table 24. 3 Includes small tonnages from countries other than Britain and the 
United States. Deductions have been made from this column to take account of foreign coal re-exported from 
Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 


Petroleum.—The upward climb of crude petroleum production in evidence since the 
discovery of the Leduc field in Alberta in 1947 halted temporarily in 1958 but resumed in 
1959 and continued in 1960 and 1961. Production in the latter year reached a record level, 
16.3 p.c. above the previous peak in 1960. The increase in 1961 over 1960 was mainly 
accounted for by a more than 27,000,000-bbl. increase in Alberta. 
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27. Quantity and Value of Crude Petroleum Produced, by Province, 1952-61 
Nors.—Figures from 1936 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1948-49 edition. 


New Brunswick 


Ontario 


Quantity Value 


Manitoba 


Quantity 


Value 


Year 
Quantity Value 
bbl. $ 
1Ob2eecsan 14, 237 19, 932 
1053 .5..2%3: 14,738 20, 633 
1954....... 13,046 18,265 
AODD cnc:s es 12,548 17, 567 
1956 evcersiv-s 16,628 23, 279 
KY Gna 19,401 27,161 
ste Meare 15,189 21,265 
1959....... 14,479 20,271 
1960). .cc.2: 14, 148 19, 807 
LOGIE es 12,100 16,950 
Alberta 
Quantity Value 
bbl. $ 
NOG2 A Piece 58,915,723 | 139,512,432 
TORS seo sare 76,816,383 | 193,761,644 
NODS Seca 87,713,855 | 228,319,165 
TO5Dsaoc. 113,035,046 | 274,901, 232 
19565 curs 143,909,641 | 353,629,158 
LOB see. 137,492,316 | 355,555,140 
LOBS Aaa s 113,277,847 | 283,262,592 
1059 Vapors 129,967,312 | 306,917,803 
|. ee 130,506,968 | 302,841,423 


eee | 157,650,000 | 354,712,500 


191,814 641,037 
299, 685 994, 835 
412,474 | 1,391,687 
525,510 | 1,599,335 
593,370 | 1,958,121 


623,666 | 2,160,000 
778,341 | 2,623,000 
1,001,580 | 3,194,000 
1,005,030 | 3,150,065 


1,152,000 | 3,551,000 


British Columbia 


Quantity Value 


104, 826 
653,514 
2,148,184 
4,145,756 
5,786,540 


6,089,743 
5, 829, 226 
5,056,075 
4,764,045 
4,485,000 


229, 299 
1,714, 806 
5,619,649 
9,618,154 

13, 633, 088 


15, 467,947 
14, 415,676 
11,619, 872 
10, 690,384 
10, 200,000 


Northwest Territories 


Quantity 


bbl. $ 


ale 
flit 


148,454 | 302,375 


340,945 763,717 
512,359 | 1,022,156 
866,234 | 1,583,129 
867,057 | 1,626,590 
658,962 | 1,335,785 


bbl. 


314,217 
316, 689 
369, 887 
404,219 
449, 409 


420, 844 
457, 086 
430,319 
468 , 545 
502,500 


Value 
$ 


379, 160 
257,251 
344,960 
1, 185,780 
762,773 


294,591 
698, 266 
1,025,914 
641,219 
688 , 425 


Saskatchewan 
Quantity Value 
bbl. $ 


1,696,505 2,256, 352 
2,797,888 3, 833, 107 
5, 422, 899 8,183,304 
11,317,168 | 18,317,968 
21,077,371 | 36,253,078 


36,861,089 | 79,325,064 
44,626,148 | 96,704,863 
47,442,498 | 97,731,546 
51,908,428 | 103,957,009 


56,000,000 | 116,800,000 


Canada 


Quantity Value 


bbl. $ 


61, 237,322 | 143,038,212 
80,898,897 | 200,582,276 
96,080,345 | 243,877,030 
129,440,247 | 305,640,036 
171,981,413 | 406,561,872 


181,848,004 | 453,593,620 
165,496,196 | 398,747,818 
184,778,497 | 422,092,535 
189,534,221 | 422,926,497 
220,460,562 | 487,304,660 


Natural Gas.—The output of natural gas continued to increase at a rapid rate in 
Alberta and British Columbia. Total Canadian shipments, which amounted to 150,772,000 
Mcef. in 1955 reached a high of 646,018,000 Mcef. in 1961, 498,000,000 Mef. of which came 
from Alberta. A review of developments in the natural gas industry is given at pp. 496-497. 


28.—Quantities of Natural Gas Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1952-61 


Nore.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1940 edition. 


New 


British 
Columbia 


Northwest 
Territories 


. Saskatch- 
Year Bamevick Ontario ewan Alberta 
Mei Mcf. Mcef Mef 


202,042 | 8,302,190 | 1,007,491 79,149, 895 
177,112 | 9,708,969 | 1,422,128 89,651,605 
183,457 | 10,015,818 | 3,333,077 | 107,173,777 
186,549 | 10,852,857 | 6,706,743 | 133,007,493 
190,322 | 12,811,618 | 9,807,697 | 146,133,893 


176,417 | 14,400,913 | 13,994,347 | 183,140,820 
123,957 | 16,147,986 | 18,819,795 | 239,049,591 
117,502 | 16,839,236 | 33,612,966 | 297,568,926 
98,701 | 16,987,056 | 36,571,633 | 383,682,986 
95,750 | 18,500,000 | 35,000,000 | 497,925,000 


187,846 


8,274,942 
63, 638 , 297 
69, 128, 708 
85,592, 166 
94,462,454 


24, 847 
26,109 
29/085 
18,670 
21° 210 


19, 243 
24,100 
67,189 
39,785 
35, 000 


Canada 


Mcf. $ 


88,686,465 | 9,517,638 
100,985,923 | 10,877,017 
120,735,214 | 12,482,109 
150,772,312 | 15,098,508 
169,152,586 | 16,849,556 


220,006,682 | 20,962,501 
337,803,726 | 32,057,536 
417,334,527 | 39,609,393 
522,972,327 | 52,196, 882 
646,018,204 | 63,607, 157 
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Subsection 6.—Production of Structural Materials 


Active construction throughout Canada has kept production of structural materials 
at a high level in recent years. After a slight decrease in 1960 the value of such materials 
produced reached $323,092,906 in 1961. In point of value, sand and gravel is the most 
important of the structural materials, followed by cement, stone, clay products and lime. 
Developments in certain structural materials industries during 1961 are covered in the 
review at p. 494. 


Sand and Gravel.—Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous throughout Eastern 
Canada, with the exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are scarce. The 
local needs for these materials are usually supplied from the nearest deposits as their 
cost to the consumer is governed largely by the length of haul. This accounts for the large 
number of small pits and the small number of large plants in operation. Every province 
except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island produces natural bonded sand but some 
grades particularly suitable for certain industries command much higher prices than ordi- 
nary sand. The greater part of the sand and gravel output is used in road improvement, 
concrete works, or as railway ballast and most of the commercial plants are equipped for 
producing crushed gravel, a product that can compete with crushed stone. 


In 1961 an estimated 178,500,000 tons of sand and gravel were produced, valued at 
$106,413,509. This represented a decrease of 7.1 p.c. in quantity and 4.3 p.c. in value from 
1960. Quebec and Ontario together contributed 67.6 p.c. of the quantity. The breakdown 
of these totals by purpose was not available at the time of going to press. 


29.—_ Quantity and Value of Sand, and Sand and Gravel Produced, 1958-60 


1958 1959 1960 
Material and Purpose 
Q : Gross ‘ Gross : Gross 
uantity Wale Quantity Wallic Quantity Valie 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
Sand— 
Mouldingrsand (<3... pennsees 21,346 98,179 1 1 1 1 
For building, concrete, roads, etc..| 13,282,445 | 11,902,625 | 15,556,197 | 138,325,181 | 16,075,366 12,996, 753 
Othery.*..% BiG. ck cen lee 313,391 171,691 177,977 107,073 561, 896 398,981 
Sand and Gravel— 
Ror railway, ballast? 06 .. aaa-,cees.- 8,373,117 | 3,624,978 | 8,303,445 | 2,836,993 |137,594,684 | 68,857,398 
For concrete, roads, etc........... 106,229,805 | 55,362,687 |128,056,334 | 61,874,585 | 7,765,514 3,960, 814 
For minethilling. #28 2b. .). ego F0ei.,4 4,233,347 2,042,032 2,611,603 798,510 2,558, 262 1,117,099 
‘Crushedigraweli pn Bilaccie aes 27,807,494 | 23,080,171 | 30,418,190 | 25,709,119 | 27,518,776 23, 832, 841 
Totals, Sand and Gravel...... 160,210,945 | 96,282,363 |185,123,746 |104,651,461 |192,074,498 | 111,163,886 


1 Included under feldspar and quartz in 1959 and 1960. 


Cement.—The production of cement in Canada reached its peak in 1959, output in 
1961 being down 2.2 p.c. from that point. However, consumption was up in 1961 by 4.8 
p.c., continuing the almost steadily upward trend in evidence throughout the postwar 
period. Of the Canadian total of 6,145,168 tons produced in 1961, Ontario contributed 
36.1 p.c. and Quebec 32.5 p.c. and all other provinces except Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia contributed varying amounts; output increases in 1961 took place in Ontario, 
Quebec, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, Alberta and New Brunswick. 
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30.—Quantity and Value of Production, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption 
of Cement, 1952-61 


Nors.—Figures from 1910 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1939 edition. : 


Shipments Apparent 
Year (sold or used) Imports Exports Consumption! 
tons $ tons tons tons 
LOD oe cleers ac oiictgetatelb ele tre us siniotareueterars 3,241,095 48,059,470 509,947 754 3,750,288 
106 + outa ae oc sate eke ot pieeaiaes 3,891,708 58, 842,022 434, 487 2,577 4,323,618 
C1 pane Tt CASA ete siea'eces clears meieieleyetes 3,926,553° 59,035, 644 401,135 21,638 4,306,050° 
LOBE. ccontarerntontes ANG Ge erreaeeere SRDS 4,404, 480 65,650,025 517,890 168,907 4,753, 463 
1 (1 area Sel ire CS seem ettaring Octo 5,021, 683 75,233, 321° 677, 6162 124,561 5,574,738 
6,049,098 93,167,477 92,380 338,316" 5, 803, 1625 
6,153,421 96,414, 142 41,550° 141, 250 6,053, 721° 
6, 284, 486 95,147,798 29,256 303, 126 6,010,616 
5, 787, 225 93, 261,473 22,478 181,117 5, 628, 586 
6,145, 168 100, 692, 169 1,381 249,377 5, 897,172 


1 Shipments plus imports less exports. 2 Includes imported clinker, other than white. 

Stone.—The stone industry has two main divisions—stone quarrying and the stone 
products industry. The granite, limestone, marble, sandstone and slate quarries of Canada 
yield high-grade structural and decorative materials and also supply requirements for 
chemical and other allied industries. The gross value of stone of all varieties produced in 
Canada in each of the years 1958-60 was estimated at approximately $61,000,000. Details 
for 1961 were not available at time of going to press. 


31.—Quantity and Value of Stone Produced, 1958-60 


| 1958 


1959 1960 
Type 
Quantity a Quantity a Quantity = st 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

Balding ssn ta oretee. sees eee 145,229 | 6,114,234 144,199 | 5,338,418 163,602 | 4,207,535 
Monumental and ornamental........ 16,147 1,224, 532 15, 881 1,086, 407 20,092 1,165,662 
Stone for agriculture................ 696,437 | 1,790,169 727,142 | 1,966,332 896,377 | 2,270,512 

Chemical Uses— 
HILSON oh 3 aeetee en Rint cidentacdieaiets 1,116,163 | 1,337,133 | 1,394,849 | 1,682,897 | 1,327,551 | 1,629,487 
Pil anid) papers cue s-« ca.sseten nates = 340,750 | 1,093,517 375,823 | 1,169,780 437,614 | 1,403,734 
thorse baotescpsforeitias xa le al Wierd 884, 873 956,797 | 1,052,184] 1,192,586 866,414 900, 737 
Runbble-and Tiprap.-..s coeaccwwene 2,479,319 | 2,597,157 | 1,853,803 | 2,128,901 | 1,770,089} 1,913,810 
Grashed. is. Stat treet ait 32,200,191 | 38,829,823 | 40,480,688 | 44,636,226 | 39,259,416 | 44,886, 886 
Potalste tae onc Marte. 38,156,647 | 55,582,929 | 46,439,535 | 60,958,784 | 45,359,449 | 60,640,621 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 


Clay Products.—The sales value of clay products produced in 1961 was 10.5 p.c. 
lower than the peak production of 1959. Common clays suitable for the production of 
building bricks and tile are found in all the provinces; production is greatest in Ontario 
and Quebec. Stoneware clays are produced largely from the Eastend and Willows areas 
in Saskatchewan and shipped to Medicine Hat, Alta., where, utilizing the cheap gas fuel, 
they are manufactured into stoneware, sewer pipe, pottery, tableware, etc. Stoneware 
clay also occurs in Nova Scotia and, although it has not been developed extensively for 
ceramic use, some is used for pottery. Two large plants and a few small plants manu- 
facture fireclay refractories from domestic clay in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and 
Nova Scotia. Deposits of high-grade, plastic, white burning clays occur in northern 
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Ontario and deposits yielding high-grade china clay have been found along the Fraser 
River in British Columbia but these have not been used on a commercial scale, nor have 
the ball clays of high bond strength occurring in the white mud beds of southern Saskatch- 
ewan been developed to any extent. 


32.—Value (Total Sales) of Clay Products Produced, by Province, 1952-61 


Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1946 edition. 


New- Nova New 


Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AGE Beers Weary, crtestetercs s wiea a ateiele gov iebaie re Seite 29, 285 1,221,893 655, 084 6,645, 387 11,975, 200 
TIGRE cree age tetra e Crssaie oie ot siotets GR e/a 39, 500 1,234,319 620, 769 8,070, 942 14, 829, 222 
Cie: an Soa ae PE ee SSA 33,042 1,082,039 587,994 8,055, 692 17, 230,231 
RODD M As ee ee ut lasansisigialetotere tear 49 , 338 1,196, 968 704,025 8,451,362 18,314,320 
DRO eeyects Cotas ite wee te teeoiacbieacolotedetesysets 47,145 1,196, 868 975, 855 9,415, 708 19,173,336 
gk See rt Se oP Pe Sr 29,500 1,345,361 803, 169 8,898, 855 18,353, 299 
POSSI Nae... gS ere Ws oe en cin mi che MtoreMatee eee 58, 282 1,509, 536 629,921 10,675, 463 22,786,291 
OSD a eae artotile ate es «soroicderoroteiercrelers 68, 000 1,638,789 743, 966 10,374, 162 22,174,895 
TOGO crreaee BLE aie oe eI Se ioveiasa. crolefeverelevoreny 83,435 1,673,618 705, 366 8,093,038 20,191,325 
DOGO, Fe este es oee c elnino, o,huclerarerebabevorele 70,000 1,594, 875 812,017 8, 283, 413 19,774,288 
Manitoba Gaalkate Alberta Coe At Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
2 ie ieee ie ero fore fore hcesrascicTauereias rat and clee as 575, 088 711,778 1,964,618 1,183,195 24,961,528 
NOB See ete escdusketalarsiets cine ecvararare tev ecwcavete 568,477 742,959 2,135,085 1,536, 458 29,777,731 
EE a os A a COG OGO OCC 2 oe 512,989 844,398 2,316, 982 1,696,731 32,360,098 
OED: hoc cate cro cistron slate.» Saimersisteye sets 635,554 992,307 2,800, 481 2,115,415 35, 259,770 
LOS Br erento maceydenie rise. castro prec seine 754, 503 1,054,071 3,038, 544 2,128,955 37,784,980 
MODY Setce Set tein eile sheasene sar Pram veyarcieueds ess 827,697 1,015, 389 2,628,187 2,020,701 35, 922,158 
[ONS el cones ens mealies capa Ane bee SR REE PIP ep ra 682 , 943 1,158, 803 2,569,170 1,639, 494 41,709, 903 
OGD ae Ok wate Velen ctacldod sc ainiee ys 618, 550 1,374, 834 3,572,920 1,949, 332 42,515, 448 
GO epee eta aes en Se alae nie, Fikes es 813,135 1,130,332 3,551, 682 1,984,607 38, 226,538 
Eth Op steamers cicsrteaaciniolbherdort ecient 661, 420 1,096, 800 3,746, 942 2,005,650 38,045, 405 


Section 5.—Industrial Statistics of the Mineral Industry 


The scope of the annual statistics on mineral production published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics includes a general review of the principal mineral industries such as 
the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel-copper industries as well as a section on 
metallurgical works. Additional data published at irregular intervals include such features 
as numbers of employees, salaries and wages paid and net value added by processing. 


The figures for ‘net. value added by processing’ of industries given in Tables 33 and 34 
are, in each table, the settlements received for shipments by producers and the additional 
values obtained when the smelting of ores is completed in Canada, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, etc. The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns to the different industries 
than do the values for the minerals in Table 5, p. 519 where, with respect to copper, lead, 
zinc and silver, values are computed by applying the average prices for the year in the 
principal metal markets to the total production from mines and smelters with no reduc- 
tion for fuel, electricity and other supplies consumed in the production process. 


Some imported ores and concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting 
and refining works, especially in the production of aluminum, where imported ore only is 
used, and of cobalt which is derived mainly from African ores. The net shipments of these 
plants include, therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores 
and to this extent the net values added shown in Tables 33 and 34 include products of other 
than Canadian origin. 
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33.—Summary Statistics of the Mineral Industry, by Province, 1966 


MINES AND MINERALS 


Norte.—The figures given in this table for 1960 are not comparable with those given for earlier years in previous 
editions of the Year Book because of the use of a different method of compilation. 


Plants 

: Terri or Em- 

Province or Territory Estab- | ployees 
lishments 

No. No. 
Newtound land... 389s, Oaduah «ies etnies « « ctrenit 23 4,150 
Princosidward Islander 3.51. Gap eee... cca 5 21 
INO VAS COULD. oats ets Bela « & «fete aateee w oc» erotere 70 9, 226 
NO we Bruns wicksten aerate sat. otlelentets 6s cane 72 1,649 
QUeDECE ARE acts eles eee Aas seo ein c.o eee ae 1,959 35, 747 
OUUATIO Sten tae te sci eeie hate ae cam rie nro es 835 54,020 
Manito batts .ca es eee aliew notte tne. rere eee 101! 3,307 
Saskatchewan. pac ecetiae ss 2s obi weiss « wath aete 1921 4,859 
ATDONCAR Seer vos. ait. Rare cae Are ote what co cree cae 331 8,094 
BrrtisheCohim bia Fs dae ae sas. <sheacttte.«s see aes 256 12,441 
Northwest: Territories &..2.4.< seven es vies chen Oe 16 1,056 
Viurkony Perritonytw,..c sotaey coe cena on eneee 35 743 
CORAUS coc orgs asi cath. sesctrssiee ae 3,894 | 135,313 


Cost of 

Process 

Salaries pad cal 

and Blocwiety 

Wages Freight and 

Smelter 

Charges 

$ $ 

19,561,532 29, 859 , 963 
41,081 21,039 
30,124, 520 13,575,891 
5,317,040 4,497,260 
170,161,179 | 602,114,655 
263 , 231,207 513, 538, 212 
15, 642, 582 17, 851,199 
25,624,175 34,130, 852 
38, 649, 877 48, 803, 620 
63,093, 258 156,614, 964 
6,344,215 3,533, 968 
4,369,445 4,584,737 
642,160,111 |1,429, 126,360 


1 One plant on the border between Manitoba and Saskatchewan credited to both provinces. 


Net Value 
Added by 
Processing 


50,441,595 
95,676 
47,199, 604 
11,069, 269 
447, 876,323 
745, 583, 481 
35,042,872 
180,766,391 
375,022,306 
165, 289, 621 
22, 445,908 
6,679, 286 


2,087, 512,332 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries operating 
in Canada in the year 1960 is presented in Table 34. 


34.—Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries, 1960 


Note.—The figures given in this table for 1960 are not comparable with those given for earlier years in previous 
editions of the Year Book because of the use of a different method of compilation. 


Plants * 
or m- 
Industry Estab- ployees 
lishments 
No. No. 
678 61,882 
32 213 
146 16,542 
277 10,549 
7 520 
47 4,215 
389 12,709 
62 7,754 
68 9,380 
Non=metallics? 708 VARS? Ay, ae 205 11, 206 
ABDEStORs « leacecaoceh annette. mst reel T 24 6,688 
Feldspar, quartz and nepheline syenite....... 34 450 
Guy pstmt EMI e ee SRO, on, SEBEL, 14 791 
29 21 
40 1,172 
14 892 
4 70 
46 1,423 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


308, 042, 608 
1,224,907 
66, 552, 906 
48,940, 982 
2,077,281 
21,304,035 
67,504,099 
45,985,190 
54, 453, 208 


49,545,887 
33,057, 847 
1,815, 822 
2,916,355 
38,022 
3,060,511 
3,873, 168 
235,373 
4,548,789 


Cost of 
Process 
Supplies, 
Fuel, 
Electricity, 
Freight and 
Smelter 
Charges 


$ 


297, 637,196 
473,158 

31, 600, 676 
68, 499, 418 
1,116, 429 
50, 609, 185 
28,050, 603 
68, 360, 367 
48, 927, 360 


33,049,351 
21,021,558 


99, 259 
3,172,953 


Net Value 
Added by 
Processing 


706,058,535 
2,285, 126 
103,748, 507 
103,754,616 
4,526,714 
61,377,333 
99,161,815 
106,722, 156 
224, 482, 268 


148,972,355 
104, 215,344 
5,396,568 
8, 439.304 
88,237 
5,794,026 
16,972,107 
466, 260 
7,600, 509 
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34._Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries, 1960—concluded 


Cost of 
Process 
Plants Salaries , Supplies, Net Value 
Industry 2s Em- and Fuel, Added b 
Estab- ployees Waves Electricity, P An DN 
lishments ag Freight and BOCESE IDE: 
Smelter 
Charges 
No. No. $ $ $ 
UCAS cee 8 5 2 ae Ss BS ie SRE eer PISO Ae oo 796 17,627 70,506,746 60, 258, 894 530,878, 829 
GHA wei eatin ceils Beles SERS Oy Ite Reames Sees 129 11,587 38,734, 884 16,034,065 58,642,175 
Natural gas processing............+eseeeeees 30 669 3,790, 433 26,912,351 18, 850,529 
Petroleum and natural gaS...........+.e00e0- 637 5,371 27,981, 429 17,312,478 453 , 386,125 
Structural Materials....................0005: 2,034 6,856 25,807,366 12,425, 085 84,497,174 
DBSNC-ANG LTAVEL. «cheney tree cas + «eistels els ecapaistete 1,769 3,281 12;\632), 183 4,471,858 48,071,323 
OO ais M8 A on GODOT Seed eee aoe ooo ae 265 3,575 13, 275, 183 7, 953 , 228 36, 425, 851 
Manufacturing Group....................+5- 181 37,742 | 188,257,504 |1,025, 755,833 617,105,439 
Smelting and refining................0+0eeees 23 29,708 | 153,682,338 | 987,647,500 507,530,017 
Play. PROGUCUS ta. 5 ca oe oc n oye siete PO 6 oisicte eee 113 3,778 14, 167, 660 6,963, 705 31,944,022 
BS TS AY Nites 3 ESI Or Oar IAI CEO Caen 20 3,306 16, 463, 617 27,259, 425 69,616,378 
LL TTTOOR Rade Ba ceaAt Beno Bene Ie omooene Hee 25 950 3,943,889 3, 885, 203 8,015,022 
Grand Totals..................0.0e0es 3,894 | 135,313 | 642,160,111 |1,429,126,360 | 2,087,512,332 


Section 6.—World Production of Certain Metallic 
Minerals and Fuels 


Table 35 shows the production of certain metallic minerals and fuels in the different 
countries of the world for the year 1960. These figures are taken from the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook 1961 which presents production figures for a much more extensive list 
of mining and quarrying industries. The 1960 figures are provisional and have been con- 
verted from kilograms to ounces troy for gold, from metric tons to ounces troy for silver, 
and from metric tons to short tons for the other metals and fuels shown. 


35.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1960 


Norse.—Where dashes occur throughout this table they indicate that no figures were given in the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook either because there was no production or because the quantity was not available. 


Crude 
Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zinc Coal pu 
eum 


000 oz.t. | ’000 oz.t. | 000 tons | 7000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 


Afchanistans 1.00 << 2 ses 2 — = _ — _ — 52.9 _ 
PAM ANI «i farsperecoatels Sic se fe 2 — _— =~ — — — — 664.7 
A geri ct <2 tile nisie:c:nis 0 2 _ —_ 0.1 | 1,970.9 11.6 43.3 120.1 9,690.4 
Angola.d. bccn oie ce bicte oi —_ _— 2.1 451.9 — — — 73.9 
(eventing. SA... ck - <7 = _ == _ — 38.1 309.7 | 10,097.2 
Australiat cere. nc. dock 1,080.2 — 122.4 | 3,151.5 344.5 325.1 | 25,279.3 — 
IMGStria be wae sof a — — 252\ 1521255 6.4 9.8 145.5 2,698.5 
Bahrain tO tees ac. «scl deat _ — — — — — 2,486.8 
Bechuanaland............ 0.2 — — — — — — — 
Belgium + 22..beb ee sh aoe — — 52.9 —— — 24,763.4 — 
Bolivia. 2.8 eetc + shen 26.8 | 4,886.91 2251 — 23.61 4,4} “= 457.5 
Brazile! desis wii silees we “= — — 3,939.7 — a 2,565.1 4,265.9 
Bibeln oe. e cerertecsiacche versace — os — 5,166.5 lee — 216,951.32 162.0 
British Guiana........... 2.2 — — — — — — — 
IBPanel ene eset tiotreitel ve _ — —- _ — — — 5,051.9 
Bulgarians. o2cern ct hike _— == 12.1 207.2 104.5 84.9 639.3 220.5 
Burma ct, fetch ccs — 1,501.4 0.2 —— 19.8 i Be _ 600.8 
(CAMCKOUNG Saccnt emis oh sists 0.4 — — ~- _— — _ 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 541. 
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35.—_World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1960—continued 


Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zinc Coal Petro- 


‘000 oz.t. | ’000 oz.t. | ’000 tons | 7000 tons | ’000 tons | 000 tons | 000 tons | ’000 tons 


Canada®........\.5. smapiet ae 4,628.9 | 34,016.8 439.3 ane 550.8 205.7 406.9 | 11,01 
109.1 | 1,483.9 585.5 | 3,293.7 V7 1.0 
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For footnotes, see end of table. 
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35.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1960—concluded 


Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zinc Coal Petro- 


000 oz.t. | 000 oz.t. | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | *000 tons | ’000 tons 


LROSTAT TE am traeiiicn _ _ _ 514.8 13.2 — 4,939.5 | 12,676.6 
SarawalewiSs:. ian. 3.3 _ _— _ _ _ — 66.1 
Saudi Arabia............. _ _ _ — _ _ — 68, 418.2 
Sierra Leone.............. - — —_ 1,052.7 —_ — —_ _ 
MOWED GANTICA cccney tie ote cine 21,383.6 | 2,224.8 50.4 | 2,166.0 0.1 — 42,117.1 _ 
South West Africa........ _ 1,006.3 2155 — 67.8 26.9 —_ — 
Spainssaatie. Mee. BE — 1,774.7 — 3,068.8 80.4 94.9 | 15,1938.2 70.5 
Surinam 49 _— — -— _ — — — 
Swaziland. . 0.8 _ —_ — aaa — _ — 
Sweden....... 91.1] 2,633.1 19.3 } 14,552.7 60.4 80.5 276.7 91.5 
Switzerland — — — 55. 1 — ~ a —_ 
Tanganyika 107.0 _ 1.41 _ 6.91 _ 2.2 —- 
Thavland |... S.cceenacets — _ _ 8.8 2.2 — — — 
Trinidad and Tobago..... _ — — — _ — — 6,588.5 
Pimisiacce..2. Cee e ek — — _ 620.6 19.7 4.2 — _— 
Warke ys aacccscr <scpocecits _ _ 28.9 544.5 2.3 DES 4,026.7 399.0 
WI GANGRE. Sc nc cteaae secre 0.81 _ 16.2 _ _ — — — 
Union of Soviet Socialist’ 

Republics cccectowve o oe -- a= 68,089.8 _ — 413, 292.8 | 162,986.6 
United Arab Republic, 

Big yptissh wee bse 1.0 — — 132.3 — —_ — 3,658.6 
United ‘States! . 0.0... 20.4. 1,679.8 | 6,799.7 | 1,080.2 | 52,867.9 246.7 435.4 | 431,583.4 | 383,576.7 
Weneziela.s snieas Sec Sates « 46.8 — —_ 13,750. — —_ 38.6 | 167,952.5 
Viet Nam— 

Motthacivinwcnaresoves - —_ _ _ _ _— a. 3,306.9 — 
Republic of............. — — — — — — 29.8 — 
Mugoslavia. eee scee nee 65.7 | 3,025.4 36.7 877.4 100.5 62.2 1,428.6 1,040.6 


1 E\xports., 2 Excludes Northern Ireland. 3 Final DBS figures. 4 Exports to United States. 
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CHAPTER XII.—POWER GENERATION 
AND UTILIZATION 


CONSPECTUS 
Pace PAGE 
Srecrion 1. Warrer Pownr REsouRCcEsS— Section 4. WATER AND THERMAL POWER 
AVAILABLE AND DEVELOPED.........+00% 542 DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PROVINCES AND 
TEeREerropins, 196), sosbie se eee ee 553 


Section 2. Power GENERATING CAPABILITY 


sis Baas (ae et ea 546 
pat Lee Dee Section 5. Pusitic OWNERSHIP AND REGULA- 


Section 3. ELEcTRICc POWER STATISTICS..... 549 TION OF ELECTRICAL UTILITIES........... 558 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Water Power Resources— Available and Developed* 


Canada, a land of many large lakes and fast-flowing rivers, is richly endowed with 
immense water power resources. With the exception of the prairies of the mid-west, these 
resources are found in considerable magnitude in almost every part of the country. 


British Columbia, traversed by three distinct mountain ranges and with, generally 
speaking, a high rate of precipitation, has many mountain rivers offering abundant oppor- 
tunity for the development of hydro-electric power. Notable for their power potential are 
such rivers as the Columbia, the Fraser, the Peace and the Stikine. Up to the present 
time, however, hydro-electric developments on smaller rivers in the southern part of British 
Columbia have supplied the major load requirements of the province. The immense power 
resources of the larger rivers have gone unused owing to a number of factors, including 
conflict of interest between fisheries and power development and remoteness from present 
demand areas. The water power resources of British Columbia, which in total magnitude 
are the second greatest in Canada, have played and will continue to play a very important 
part in the development of the province. 


The Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories possess extensive water power 
resources on the Yukon and South Nahanni Rivers. Indications are that the rivers drain- 
ing the Keewatin District lying north of Manitoba will also contribute materially to the 
total power potential of the Northwest Territories. Owing to the lack of developed native 
fuel sources and to transportation difficulties, water power is of special importance in the 


development of mining areas such as at Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories and at 
Mayo in Yukon Territory. 


Of the three Prairie Provinces, Manitoba has the greatest water power potential. For 
many years the more heavily populated southern region of the province has been supplied 
from hydro-electric developments on the Winnipeg River. With the advent of high-voltage 
long-distance transmission, however, power from hydro-electric stations on northern rivers 
can be expected to flow south to help meet the increasing demands of industrial, urban and 
rural users. In both Alberta and Saskatchewan, abundant reserves of coal, oil and natural 


* Revised by the Water Resources Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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gas are used to fuel the thermal-electric plants supplying a large part of the province’s 
power requirements. In Alberta, the principal hydro-electric developments are located on 
the Bow River and its tributaries but there are substantial power resources located in 
northern regions of the province, somewhat remote from present centres of population. In 
Saskatchewan, the existing hydro-electric plants are located in the northern areas and their 
output is used almost exclusively for mining purposes. However, significant water power 
resources still remain in the central and northern parts of the province and, in 1963, power 
from new developments on the Saskatchewan River will be fed into the transmission net- 
work serving the more settled areas. 


The water power resources of Ontario are exceeded in total magnitude only by those 
of Quebec and British Columbia. In terms of installed hydro-electric capacity, Ontario 
ranks second. The largest power development in the province is located at Queenston on 
the Niagara River, where the Sir Adam Beck—Niagara Generating Stations Nos. 1 and 2 
and the associated pumping-generating station have a combined capacity of 2,521,000 hp. 
In recent years, the development of water power sites in Ontario has progressed at a formi- 
dabie rate, particularly those located reasonably close to demand areas. Most of the 
province’s remaining undeveloped hydraulic resources are located in areas relatively distant 
from power markets, a factor that has increased the emphasis on thermal-electric develop- 
ment. However, this emphasis is being modified as a result of the initiation of develop- 
ment of a number of the more remote hydro-electric sites to supply power to an integrated 
system drawing energy from both hydraulic and thermal sources. 


Quebec is the richest province in terms of water power resources, having more than 
30 p.c. of the total recorded for Canada. Quebec also ranks highest in terms of developed 
water power, the present installation of 12,576,845 hp. representing about 47 p.c. of the 
national total. The Beauharnois development on the St. Lawrence River, with 2,161,000 
hp. installed, is the greatest concentration of hydro-electric capacity in one plant in Canada. 
Notable also are the Bersimis I development on the Bersimis River and the Shipshaw plant 
on the Saguenay River, each with installed capacities of 1,200,000 hp. A major power plan 
which will represent a significant advance in the development of Quebec’s hydro-electric 
resources is under construction. The plan involves the harnessing of the headwaters of 
the Manicouagan and Outardes Rivers and will eventually make available nearly 6,000,000 
hp. of additional capacity at new and existing developments on the two rivers. 


The water power resources of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, although small in 
comparison with those of other provinces, are a valuable source of power. Numerous 
rivers in both provinces provide moderate-sized power sites advantageously situated for 
urban orrural use. In Prince Edward Island there are no large streams and, consequently, 
water power sites are limited in size and are used for small mills. On the Island of New- 
foundland, topography and runoff conditions favour the development of power, even 
though the drainage areas of the rivers are, in general, not great. Considerable develop- 
ment has taken place on the Island, mainly to serve the pulp and paper industry. In 
Labrador, the Hamilton River and its tributaries rank as one of the largest undeveloped 
sources of water power in Canada. 


An accurate comparison of the magnitude and development of Canada’s water power 
resources with those of other countries is not possible because world statistics are incomplete 
and are not tabulated on the same basis. From information available, however, it is seen 
that Canada is exceeded only by the United States in the total of water power capacity 
actually installed, and only by Norway in the amount of installation per thousand of 
population. In terms of potential water power resources, Canada ranks fifth. However, 
with the exception of the United States, water power resources in Canada are more readily 
available to prospective markets than they are in the countries that have greater power 
potential. 


Table 1 lists, by province or territory, the estimated total water power resources of 
Canada and the total existing capacity of all water power plants. 
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j1.—Available and Developed Water Power, by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1962 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


Turbine 
At Ordinary | At Ordinary | Installation! 
Minimum Six-Months 


Province or Territory 


Flow Flow 
ee iliac tees te Fl 
hp. hp. hp. 
Newfoundland co cve~ ccs cle cle le ce ev ocsce sienieiow so visisinieinsiam on cisieisiele ir 1,608,000 3,264,000 384,025 
Prince Edward Island... .......:ssceecscnccccccserererscscesescceens 500 3,000 , 660 
INO Va COLI ede tote cc cle ct pialele a ojo edtaielalsloraiss s'elsimsnjslemieisianee Savin as 30,500 177,000 204, 538 


New Brunswick. ........cccesccsccccccseccccccsscecscacsessereroces 123,000 334,000 254,258 


QUSbeC oes AF oe ae Lage ona’ ied srisielncisiaela gare ee eaaiener ter neae 12,527,000 23,706, 000 12,576,845 
Ges OAR ee, RO OE EON OER AnCn Kick, DOCSO ROS Ig GRECO GEE cat 5,496,000 7,701,000 7,959, 512 
Mamnitoba..« leg cos ste i iiec eleinrn ap clad tclele oie om via dlatatayatanntale = eteistelourier alana ai? 3,492,000 5,798,000 988 , 900 
GaakatGhewall sae %:o0seata age cos Vadiascertlpinnveu'eiais ares ap Dinoaibis aisisiasiats 550, 000 1,120,000 142,135 
TD OLEES fe eee roan ne re dee ays eraeaisies tale oo brolmiane creinejeinereies Salem ua 911,000 2,453,000 414, 455 
British Columbians. :ssscse. veel sacieec clas cceaeidecisondee eves ceuares 18,200,0002 | 19,400,0002 3,701,326 
Yukon Territory. ..cc00c0cscsccegncenceseeeeseeciesrmcnmesanccersres 4,678, 0002 4,700, 0002 190 
Northwest TerritorieS..........cceceee cece erent et enetene ces ererenes 1,369, 0002 1,795, 0002 22,250 

CANAD soca nedins vanecanand spines epltee 8 paiavinn elle separ 48,985,000? | 70,451,000? | 26,688,094 

1 Includes water wheels and hydraulic turbines installed. 2 This figure reflects the effect of possible 


stream-flow regulation based on known storage potentials. 


The figures listed in the second and third columns of Table 1 represent continuous 
24-hour power based on available data on stream flow and hydraulic head at individual 
sites. The hydraulic head used is the feasible concentration of head, which has been 
measured or at least estimated at existing falls, rapids and known power sites. No con- 
sideration has been given to possible economic concentrations of head on rivers and streams 
of gradual gradient, except at those locations where the available head has been definitely 
established by field investigations. 


It should be emphasized that the figures of available power represent only the minimum 
water power possibilities of Canada. Many unrecorded power sites exist on rivers and 
streams throughout the country, particularly in the less explored northerly districts. As 
power surveys are extended, information on new sites will become available, resulting in 
substantial additions to present estimates of available power. With the exception of 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory, estimates of available power are based upon 
existing river flows and do not take into account the benefits of stream-flow regulation 
resulting from the development of storage potential. In addition, the figures of available 
power do not include the power potential of major river diversions that have been investi- 
gated but not developed. 


The figures in the third column of Table 1 are the totals of plant capacities based upon 
the manufacturer’s name-plate rating of each unit. The maximum economic turbine 
installation at any power site can be determined only by consideration of the conditions 
pertinent to its development. It is the usual practice, however, to install a total turbine 
capacity in excess of the power equivalent of the ordinary six-months flow at the site. The 
extent to which the installed capacity exceeds the power equivalent of the ordinary six- 
months flow depends upon the system of power-plant operation, varying widely throughout 
the country, and amounting to several hundred per cent in some instances. Therefore, 
figures of installed turbine capacity are not directly comparable with figures of available 
power at either ordinary minimum or ordinary six-months flow. 


The steady growth of hydraulic turbine capacity is shown in Table 2. The average 
annual growth of 56,000 hp. in the period 1900-05 increased sharply to about 150,000 hp. 
per annum in the 1906-22 period, owing largely to improvements in electric power trans- 
mission and to the construction of large hydro-electric stations. As a result of the heavier 

‘demand for electricity during the prosperous 1920’s, the rate of installation increased 
appreciably in 1923 and continued at a nearly uniform rate of 377,000 hp. per annum until 
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1935. Conditions resulting from the economic depression of the early 1930’s were respon- 
sible for a decrease in construction starts and the comparatively low rate of installation 
during the period 1936-39. The wartime demand for power accelerated the installation 
rate to an average of 481,000 hp. per annum for the period 1940-43. Few new developments 
were initiated in the later years of the war or in the immediate postwar period so that, from 
1944 to 1947, only a small amount of new capacity came into operation. The program of 
construction of hydro-electric power plants gained momentum soon after the War, however, 
and the results are apparent in the substantial growth in new capacity brought into service 
during the period 1948-60. The average annual rate of installation for this period exceeded 
1,200,000 hp. In sharp contrast to this high average rate is the comparatively moderate 
net total of 294,650 hp.* of new capacity put into service in 1961. During the next few 
years, however, the installation rate for new hydro-electric developments is expected to 
pick up again with the completion of a number of major projects planned or under con- 
struction. 


* This net total takes into account the deletion of 1,550 hp. at a dismantled plant in Ontario, but does not reflect 
an increase of 60,000 hp. brought about by the re-rating of an existing plant in Quebec. 


2. -Hydraulic Turbine Horsepower Installed, by Province, as at Dec. 31, Decennially 
1900-50 and Annually 1951-61 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1900-30 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 362; for 1931-39 in the 1946 edition, 
p. 362; and for 1940-49 in the 1954 edition, pp. 556-557. 


Prince 


New- Nova New A 
foundland | Edward Scotia | Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 

hp hp hp. hp hp hp 
1900 -essordeee Sos een Oeste _ 1,521 19,810 4,601 82,864 53,876 
TOU UE So (ORE ne JERS 4 PERS Samiobs _ 1,760 31,476 11,197 334,763 490, 821 
1 RED(0 ee SPs 4, ere EE a Sin _ 2,239 37, 623 21,976 955,090 1,057, 422 
UOSOR ts cic cc pre dite oto bis: s ore shee Aeros _ 2,439 114, 224 133,681 2,718,130 2,088,055 
LOZOR Sears tebe scan ccles thtse.s _ 2rOls 139,217 133, 347 4,320,943 2,597,595 
AOBOS PO a oles PE RR 3 ae fore Dateien 262,810 2,299 150,960 133,111 6,372,812 3,513,840 
TEE ibe ag eR ORIG CIS TERE OO CL 279,160 2,299 150,960 132,911 6,755,351 3,718,505 
TSU ab hae BAB cna Base AG CECE Ae 292,660 2,299 162,455 135,511 7,263,621 3,948, 466 
TES Site boar SEI DD ep > Teo Oom por. Smt 311,150 1,900 162, 433 164,130 7,719,122 4,006, 686 
TOY Gee FS Be Be ats 30 1054 COORD eC ae 323,150 1,882 170,908 164,130 7,773,822 4,845, 486 
BGO hee chete aie et desea eye aiciein ore) sar peunel's 329,150 1,882 177,018 164,130 7,975, 657 5,367,866 
De ks Spe Mb cs 3 om ee enya hg 336,750 1,882 179,718 164,130 8,489, 957 5, 443, 766 
TOT Ue Sod a rctess Se etsinya estrone 337,970 1,882 181,958 209, 130 8,979, 857 5,824, 766 
1958 pa tsccerenb renee se enere 368,935 1,660 183,168 254,375 9,857, 607 7,150,851 

370,925 1,660 184,538 254,258 | 11,263,645 7,788,062 

384,025 1,660 184, 538 254,258 | 12,440,145 7,814, 562 

384,025 1,660 204, 538 254,258 | 12,576,845 7,959,512 


Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British 


chewan Columbia N.w.t 
hp hp hp. hp hp hp 
1900 Seo ore es Sect coe one daare Fee 1,000 — 280 9,366 5 173,323 
ORO MMR aticc.: < Soa ae itn ae Slo fete ers 38,800 30 655 64,474 3,195 977,171 
O20 er as tists Sarath onsen. ee eet iots’* 85,325 35 33,122 309, 534 13,199 2,515,559 
ROSO Sens ttn ctr eee cles eikeras occloeas 311,925 42,035 70,532 630, 792 13,199 6,125,012 
TOAD PTS EE SET RS Si iidlorsrerctare 420,925 90,835 71,997 788,763 18,199 8,584, 438 
195s Aon chet ete duct tisha sarees 595,200 111,835 107,225 | 1,284,208 28,450 || 12,562,750 
OB: severe ie aes Cen actors tases elo stake Sarees 596, 400 111,835 207,825 | 1,358,808 28,450 |] 13,342,504 
TIGR, aap, eS ip grape omni ok Sarda, Se 716,900 111,835 207,825 | 1,432,858 31,450 |} 14,305,880 
LO Se Ee AE Ea een eee 716,900 109, 835 207,960 | 1,496,518 32,440 | 14,929,074 
TOES. eee An SRE nn, ror erae cae 756,900 109,835 258,710 | 2,246,868 32,440 || 16,684,131 
ROBB ee ees cen tilaccaciaeie sclera sieieietstes 796,900 109,835 284,010 | 2,271,460 33,240 ] 17,511,148 
MG 5GT Re ecto eee trates tor Satelatele abelete 796,900 109,835 285,010 | 2,514,960 33,240 || 18,356,148 
UW Bon ee Dh Seer oe tere tide 778,900 109, 835 308,010 | 3,122,460 36,240 | 19,891,008 
IG] Sa sericea eeee Sean aa Ots 778,900 109, 835 312,595 | 3,310,460 51,240 |] 22,379,626 
OG ONES crain trot ateee Merete. cbslere ate ole%e (ololve’s 778,900 128,835 312,455 3,499,106 51,240 24,633,624 
1960° 946,900 132,135 414,455 3,700,326 60, 440 26,333,444 


QC RAGE sierststerstolers ts isiviwteleio'as.b ofslelasslars 988, 900 142,135 414,455 | 3,701,326 60,440 || 26,688,094 
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The availability of large amounts of low-cost hydro-electric energy has been an essential 
factor in the development of Canadian industry. Power from hydro-electric plants rang- 
ing in capacity from a few hundred horsepower to more than a million horsepower is carried 
via, transmission line networks to urban centres and rural districts. The ability to transmit 
power over relatively long distances has facilitated the decentralization of industry and has 
enabled manufacturers to carry on operations in many of the smaller centres of population. 


Table 3 indicates the respective amounts of water power developed by utilities and by 
industrial establishments. For the purposes of this tabulation, utilities are defined as 
companies, municipalities or individuals who sell most of the power they develop. In 
some cases, they include also certain subsidiary companies whose main purpose is to develop 
and sell power to a parent company for industrial purposes. The total of 20,597,193 hp. of 
turbine capacity installed in plants operated by utilities on Jan. 1, 1962 represented 77 p.c. 
of Canada’s total installed capacity. 

Industrial establishments are defined as companies or individuals who develop power 
mainly for their own use. The total installed capacity of plants operated by industrial 
establishments on Jan. 1, 1962 was 6,090,901 hp. In addition to the power generated in 
industrial plants, industry purchases a considerable amount from utilities. 

The total hydraulic installation at the beginning of 1962 (26,688,094 hp.) was the total 
of all existing installations of water wheels and hydraulic turbines in Canada irrespective of 
whether or not the equipment was in use. 


3.—Installed Water Power Capacity, by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1962 


Turbine Installation 
Province or Territory — Total 
Utilities! Industries? 
hp. hp. hp. 
INS WHOUNG AICS see eure, te ee eremtrials we eae tars «weer cin eeemocciels 270,305 113,720 384,025 
Prince iG WAL ASIAING «sce Heck fatosc ascrale, Ha Mater tors pms Bete eee nse cane e. are 240 1. 1,6 
ENG Vall CO EIR UE eon lard Ad oltre eae CSE UW See ero nla a aNeINNG SOEs rela ele sae 189,345 15,193 204, 538 
Nor brimawichkenchs ial wt cu ce-celeis «0 ate ae a ces on eietneret agra foramen 227,940 26,318 254,258 
(ONGye PRE ee ce meaner shoe mRPr moon codecs cer argrcse. 8,919,678 3,657,167 12,576,845 
Ontario eo oo wh 6 5s ola ln Seeney deatete sale Gs GSEs coer SBME e CN eo ate enmans 7,516,110 443, 402 7,959,512 
Moanitoba.;, stvascciee vc..0 detagae ane eeiite melee aoe eee oer uemeae 973,000 15,900 988 , 900 
Raslkatchow alien is <2 wcle dias « aa dole rab ctete oes) > sneha aiid a ta oie a 125,500 16,635 142,135 
SNCS 0 SP Si I Oe nee a Ie Soi: ICE OS pe TOC ae ES rycnvIS 413,390 1,065 414, 455 
Bartel (Coluib ta Mess stcta tae oie ate ate we et cum ee eine facta eae eke at ciate oe 1,920,945 1,780,381 3,701,326 
Wikon and Nortiwest. l errivoneg, .... <4. fine sein nna pienemie emacs ote aioeey 40,740 : 60, 
Oanad a: 65.5. 8ohed osisdieess PPA eae oon tears 20,597,193 6,090,901 26,688,094 
Percentage or posal mastallationi s+... «scp en ve de os sere ehtynie ste saree yrs 77 23 100 
1 Includes only hydro-electric installations that develop power mainly for sale. 2 Includes only water 
power installations developed by industries mainly for their own use. 3 Includes installed capacity of all 


water wheels and hydraulic turbines. 


Section 2.—Power Generating Capability and Load Requirements* 


Power generating capability, as covered in this Section, is the measurement of the 
available generating resources of all hydro and thermal facilities at the time of the one- 
hour firm peak load for each reporting company, and is not equal to the capacity of such 
generating facilities. For example, a hydro plant may have a capacity of 100,000 kw. but 
if, at the time of peak-load, the water available for generation is only 80 p.c. of the plant 
capacity requirements, then its capability is 80,000 kw. 


) Total generating capability has grown at a rapid rate since 1950. The annual rate of 
increase was 9.2 p.c. in the ten-year period 1951-60 and 8.4 p.c. in the period 1958-61. In 
comparison, the forecast rate of growth for the years 1962-65 is only 5.8 p.c.; thermal 


be ‘3 ree by the Public Utilities Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of 
atistics. 
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NET GENERATING CAPABILITY WITHIN CANADA, 1951-65 


generating capability is expected to grow at the average rate of 14.5 p.c. a year in the fore- 
cast period compared with 17.1 p.c. in the period 1951-60, but hydro-electric capability is 
expected to increase at only 3.3 p.c. a year compared with 8.0 p.c. in the 1951-60 period. 


Among the provinces, Quebec has the largest generating capability, followed by On- 
tario, British Columbia and Alberta. Quebec also has the largest hydro-electric generating 
capability, followed by Ontario and British Columbia, but Ontario has the largest thermal 
capability, followed by Saskatchewan and Alberta. The first nuclear capability is sched- 
uled for 1965. 


The largest absolute growth in generating capability for the forecast years is indicated 
for Ontario, amounting to 2,135,000 kw., followed by Quebec 1,616,000 kw., British Colum- 
bia 582,000 kw., and Alberta 450,000 kw. Quebec will meet most of its increased generating 
capability by adding over 1,300,000 kw. in hydro capability and 200,000 kw. in thermal 
capability. Ontario will add 1,750,000 kw. thermal, including 200,000 kw. nuclear, and 
only 385,000 hydro; British Columbia plans to add 466,000 kw. thermal and 110,000 kw. 
hydro; and Alberta will add 150,000 kw. hydro and 300,000 kw. thermal. Thus, it is 
apparent that thermal capability is becoming of greater importance, partly because of 
decreasing availability of hydro resources in provinces such as Ontario and partly because 
technological advances have made possible much more efficient use of thermal fuels in the 
operation of thermal base load plants. 


Firm power peak load is the measure of the maximum average net kilowatt demand of 
one-hour duration from all loads, including commercial, residential, farm and industrial 
consumers as well as the line losses. Such load demand increased at the rate of 7.0 p.c. a 
year from 1951 to 1960 but only 5.7 p.c. a year from 1958 to 1960; peak load demand is 
forecast to increase at the average rate of 6.2 p.c. a year in the period 1962-65. Asa result, 
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a  ————————————— 


of the rapid increase in generating capability and the somewhat slower but steady increase 
in the peak loads as well as the slight reduction in deliveries of firm power to the United 
States, the indicated reserve on net generating capability, which increased steadily from 
1951 to 1960, declined in 1961; it is forecast to increase in 1962, decrease in 1963 and 1964 
and increase again in 1965. The reserve ratio as a percentage of firm power peak load, 
which reached a high of 28.2 p.c. in 1960, is expected to decrease to 15.2 p.c. in 1964, the 
lowest ratio since 1948, but increase to 20.3 p.c. in 1965. 


4.—Net Generating Capability, by Province, 1961 
(Thousand kilowatts) 


Type of Generating Facility Nfid. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. 
Hey dro-electrie! 2s walsh sie earns h tae a miei nice cinereis 258 _ 141 185 
Thermal-electric— 
bee rikd Seer x sino eer re eit tlio lalttore kiece rare tatore 40 32 365 243 
Internal ComrbuUstiOnn. esses -<selnvies see css 13 5 2 8 
Ging PUrbINe ssc aeons eset ye cnrin sine _ ~~ _— = 
TTR OUMIS ee nee date oa ade meer 311 37 508 436 
Man Sask Alta B.C 
Eivdro-electrigsoan chim sterriiss eeneaisinn.. c? e'= ac 735 107 327 2,672 
Thermal-electric— 
PSU GERINE ie osc orc ono yeast ointole sla eae letaleip 6 ste 166 572 498 117 
Internal Gort pustiony cnces.cncee sonar emaweniee 4 35 28 109 
SEY DING Jee hele ry ceitietive mee fates ices Lae —_ 43 100 172 
Wotales.t s.ianmtocs joeks voragapis. oe sakes 905 757 953 3,070 


5.—Capability and Firm Power Peak Load Requirements, Actual 1951 and 1956-61 and 
Forecast 1962-65 


(Thousand kilowatts) 


Actual 
1951 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 


Forecast 


1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 


Item 


1961 


Net Generating 
Capability— 
Hydro-electric............ 


9,044) 12,841] 14,143] 15,912] 17,086] 18,516) 18,389] 18,728] 19,526) 20,121) 21,013 


ea ee ete 3,648] 4,868] 5,292) 5,960 Wie 
WOlCST 2.) «daw ae — — imo mai 
Internal oombustion. «2c: 1,032} 2,142) 2,326) 2,716) 3,119) 3,824)) “aol = ago] = a4] = 24g] 24 
Gas'turbine!:t.sc0cl.s2 351| 382 384} 386/396 
Totals, Net Gene~ 
rating Capability....| 10,076] 14,983] 16,469] 18,628| 20,205| 22,340] 22,628] 24,218| 25,445| 26,716| 28,313 


Receipts of firm power from 
United States.......... 
Deliveries of firm power to 
United States.......... 


2 3 3 3 
175 147 150 152 152 166 146 176 131 135 121 


Totals, Net Capability] 9,901) 14,892] 16,319] 18,476) 20,053] 22,174| 22,484) 24,044) 25,317) 26,584) 28,195 


Peak Loads— 
Firm power peak load 


within Canada......... 8,989] 13,668) 14,664] 15,568) 16,201) 17,264] 18,353 
2 


19,493] 20,871] 22,188} 23,415 
321 47 = = = 


Totals, Indicated Peak 
Load within Canada 


9,310) 13,715) 14,666) 15,568) 16,201) 17,264| 18,353 


591) 1,177; 1,653) 2,908) 3,852| 4,910) 4,131 


19,493) 20,871| 22,188) 23,415 
4,551| 4,446) 4,396 4,780 


Indicated Reserve......... 
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Section 3.—Electric Power Statistics 


Electric power statistics presented in this Section are based on reports of all electrical 
utilities and all industrial establishments that generate energy regardless of whether or 
not any is sold, and therefore show the total production and distribution of electric energy 
in Canada. Utilities are defined as companies, commissions, municipalities or individuals 
whose primary function is to sell most of the electric energy that they have either gener- 
ated or purchased. Industrial establishments are defined as companies or individuals 
that generate electricity mainly for use in their own plants. 


The current series of electric power statistics dates back to 1956. Earlier reports, 
entitled Central Electric Stations, were concerned solely with the electrical utility industry 
and hence excluded statistics relating to power produced by industrial establishments for 
their own use, although power sold by such establishments was included. 


The figures of total water and thermal power generated for the years 1944-55 shown in 
Table 6 are compiled on the old basis, figures for 1956 are shown on both bases for com- 
parative purposes, and those for later years are on the new basis. 


6.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station 1944-60, and by Province 1959 and 1960 


Generated by— Generated by— 
Year and Prov- |——————___- Year and Prov-_ |_————____ 
ince or Territory Water ahormal Total ince or Territory Waren oheraiall Total 
Power Power Power Power 
7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
TQ440. soni, staes 89,505, c028(0 1,040,427 | 4055985 7790 195d. ce rete ers ce 58,926,462 | 3,934,465 | 62,860,927 
LOST Be sao 39,131,020 999,034 | 40,130,054 || 1954............. 62,572,316 3,364,124 | 65,936,440 
1046 rie ines! 40,692,395 1,044,592 | 41,736,987 | 1955............. 69, 478,003 3,432,589 | 72,910,592 
UY oe ee eee 42,273,167 1,151,682 | 43,424,799 || 1956............. 73,524, 583 4,479,770 | 78,004,353 
LOAB eM ehiae Pearle 41,070,095 | 1,319,586 | 42,389,681 || 19561............ 81,839,968 | 6,543,333 | 88,383,301 
1929 nts Fae 42,779,199 1,639,374 | 44,418,573 | 19571............ 83, 373, 220 7,668,860 | 91,042,080 
TGGOs seer. nc - 46,624,218 | 1,869,500 | 48,493,718 }] 1958!............ 90,509,200 | 6,975,089 | 97,484,289 
IGS act See 52,955,002 | 1,896,842 | 54,851,844 |] 19591............ 97,039,830 | 7,588,653"|104, 628, 483° 
LOG 2 ree Resa ce 57,023,530 | 2,385,668 | 59,409,198 || 19601............ 105,882,773 | 8,495,160 |114,377, 933 
19591 19601 

NG ecnsseaute tees 1,370, 826 Ti Slo L448. 68S Nid. wos eaces 1,424,677 86,882 | 1,511,559 
1240 eee Sen 340 70, 802 GAR || 280) be Sana aaee 415 79,037 79,452 
DES ate Re, Sea 679, 450 O70; 59271, 650; 0427 Ne Sickace caste: 655,164 | 1,158,769 | 1,813,933 
INDE See at ae 1,115,835 OU OSS0 eels fore Coalie Ne eeereeren ne 816,105 922,273 | 1,738,378 
Qushee tesa 44,621,143 232,788 | 44,853,926 || Que..............] 50,109,271 323,630 | 50,432,901 
(O1:) eerie Sete 32,386, 820 996,012] 33,382,832" Ont.............. 34,948,511 866,553 | 35,815,064 
IMANS ceca cs.c tects 3,580,427 62,816 65s: ey: ial hi Ie SRE 3,659,920 81,991 3,741,911 
POSE crt cisacniobowte vie 587,366 | 1,512,312 | 2,099,678 || Sask............. 621,829 | 1,581,996 | 2,203,825 
AUC eee 8 Sache Seas 842,259 2,255, 207 SHOOT 466 lie Altaece cs wractae cies 886, 595 2,556,813 3,443, 408 
TE Oe aes Soc 11,701,239 Gy El VR VERVE AYE ||| IBHOM. oaueucedooe 12,600, 494 807,889 | 13,408,383 
Yukon and Yukon and 

INS Wie sre sists. ceux 154,125 30,701 184, 826 IN|. Wstdeteteiaties-' 93 159,792 29,327 189,119 


Canada, 1959. .| 97,039,830 | 7,588,653"| 104,628,483"| Canada, 1960..| 105,882,773 | 8,495,160 | 114,377,933 


1 New series, see immediately preceding text. 


Of the total generation in 1960 of 114,377,933,000 kwh., 92.6 p.c. was produced from 
water power and 7.4 p.c. was generated thermally; the proportions differed somewhat 
among provinces as shown in the following statement, 
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EE Ee a 
Province Hydro Thermal Province or Territory Hydro =‘ Thermal 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
IN@wround ancl eta ate ae 94,2 5.8 Manitobawend iia te) ee ers 97.8 2.2 
Prince Edward Island......-.- 1.2 98.8 Saskatchewan........--+-++++> 222 71.8 
NOE COUR. sears sea i Sa See Be eS Ne 25.7 74.3 
New Brunswick........-.+++- 47.0 53.0 res ; 
Gucbedbises each seete eae 99.4 0.6 British Columbia............- 94.0 6.0 
Qutarious: one caesar: 97.6 2.4 Vulkon:and oN. We begeceaetr 84.7 15.3 


Table 7 gives summary figures of power production and distribution classified by 
province and Tables 8 and 9 give figures classified by type of production establishment. 
Total installed capacity in Canada amounted to 23,035,002 kw. in 1960, an increase of 
1,906,632 kw. over 1959. Of the 1960 total, 18,418,749 kw. were accounted for by utilities 
and the remainder by industrial establishments. During 1959 and 1960 total sales to 
ultimate customers amounted to 71,888,110,000 kwh. and 76,829,969,000 kwh., respectively, 
of which 99.7 p.c. was sold each year by utilities. 

Sales to power customers made up 61.5 p.c. of the total in 1959 and 61.1 p.c. in 1960, 
sales to domestic and farm customers were 26.4 p.c. and 26.5 p.c., and commercial sales 
11.2 p.c. and 11.5 p.c. in the respective years. Exports to the United States in 1960 
amounted to 5,495,572,000 kwh. compared with 4,580,619,000 kwh. in 1959. 


7.—_Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Province, 1959 and 1960 


Gets Total Electric Utilities 
_ Year and | pmnanr Made SS ted | Ultimate oa ey Salaries 
Province or Territory Capacity Sebi mes U.S.A. Customers Ultimate | Employees al 
Customers ages 
kw. 7000 kwh. | '000 kwh. No. $’000 No. $’000 
1959 
Newfoundland......... 274, 257 1, 407,345 — 62,033 9,814 591 1,883 
Prince Edward Island. . 25,641 71,142 — 21,090 2,362 177 563 
Nova Scotia.........-- 498,515 | 1,636,058 — 194, 161 25,701 1,583 5,940 
New Brunswick........ 391,987"| 1,692,978" 158, 621 147, 660 20,655 1,194 4,204 
Quebeois sh kis iets sae ne 8,147,234"| 38,664, 153° 555, 358 1,335, 133 201, 167 9,755 42,134 
Ontanions setae tenet: 6,701,072") 35,611,891"| 3,865,099 1,903, 152 288, 473 16, 560 82,715 
Manitohaviek tevke coos are 775,217 4,276,731 282,417 34, 152 2,524 10,349 
Saskatchewan.......... 693,958 1,521, 405 -- 241,519 33, 568 2,387 10, 837 
Albettaierecenidis sce 766, 452 3, 127,393" _ 339, 449 49, 242 1,956 9,072 
British Columbia...... 2,808,534'| 12,365,944 1,505 487, 487 87,668 2,559 14,371 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 45, 503 184, 826 — 4,619 2,970 154 721 
Canada, 1959...... 21,128,370"| 100,559,866"| 4,580,619 | 5,018,720 755,772 39, 440 182,789 
1960 

Newfoundland......... 313,694 1,426, 845 — 67, 152 10,722 602 2,000 
Prince Edward Island. . 37,360 79, 452 — 22,002 2,544 172 621 
Nova Scotia........... 506,865 | 1,733,333 ~- 197,021 28, 753 1,603 6, 256 
New Brunswick........ 401,737 1,683,905 165, 109 150, 592 21 Oe 1,124 4,317 
Quebeowaneeccss- area 8,920,347 | 44,002,303 569,074 1,393,973 215,020 10, 183 45, 203 
Ontario vessels laa 7,108,600 | 37,157,107 | 4,759,717 | 1,951,686 305, 648 18,312 86,033 
Misiaito baisetiiersstgeitetnnss 1,042,617 | 4,465,619 34 287, 257 36,213 2,599 11,395 
Saskatchewan......... 761,291 1, 600, 288 _ 255, 825 34, 861 2,318 11,137 
PAU ONG werreemetateraeratie « 915,281 | 3,475,306 -- 355, 707 52,645 1,749 8,994 
British Columbia...... 2,963,117 | 138,425,962 1,638 501,947 93, 922 2,267 13,196 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 64,093 189, 119 -- 5,090 3,491 185 947 
Canada, 1960...... 23,035,002 | 109,239,239 | 5,495,572 | 5,188,252 805,336 41,059 190,099 
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8.—_Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Type of Establishment, 1959 and 1960 
Electrical Utilities Tadusiaal 
Year and Item Sa Se ; Establish- Total 
ublicly rivately ments 
Operated | Operated Total 
1959 

Installed generator capacity........... kw. 11,213,376 | 5,642,914"| 16,856,290") 4,272,080") 21,128,370° 
OHS VaDeNeTALC «cern nes a bcaiceeatees 7000 kwh.| 53,395,382 | 29,653,503 | 83,048,885 | 21,579,598"| 104,628,483 

TEES OUR as ath er a oie Sn Becetalel caveats e 50,140,055 | 27,627,690 | 77,767,745 | 19,272,085 || 97,039, 830 

“TPASS eae EA. cee Oe NER eRe ae 8,256, 827 2,025, 813 §, 281,140 2,807,518" 7,588,653" 
Energy Made Available in Canada. . .’000 kwh. 100,559,866" 
Disposal of energy in Canada.......... 000 kwh.| 51,253,119 | 29, 442,042°| 80,695, 161° 184, 440 || 80,879,601" 
Energy exported to United States...... uf 4,035,281 435,986 | 4,471,267 109,352 || 4,580,619 
Ultimate customers in Canada.......... No 3,500, 066 1,508, 557 5, 008, 623 10,097 5,018,720 

Domestic and farm LY 8,069, 321 1,303,019 | 4,372,340 9,224 | 4,381,564 

Worm me rena let. eee erecs se v5.5 Sos cmeneye apie s 861,995 165, 848 $27,778 806 628,579 

ea VO Tuet ence ee ocs tenets. aster Shue ccihco omer eo iY 66,042 87, 416 103, 458 49 108,507 

Sireetslip iting tee sac emo: cere cee seoised Y 2,778 oot 5,052 18 6,070 
Revenue from ultimate customers...... 000 495,179 258, 853 754, 032 1,740 755,772 
Revenue from exports to United States. - 10, 856° 2,430° 13, 286° 609" 13, 895° 
1D rat 0} ON eves Bee ee COEA Lo CaO ACAS No. 28, 685 10,755 39, 440 ae 
alanies: ANGUWALES. occ. 00.0 cisco eee eca'e oe $000 133,505 49, 284 182,789 

1960 [a 

Installed generator capacity........... kw. 12,532, 652 5, 886,097 | 18,418,749 4,616, 253 || 23,035,002 
Hnerey) eenerated son sec..clsicnetneinee sisi 000 kwh.| 57,850,106 | 31,227,034 | 89,077,140 | 25,300,793 |) 114,377,933 

LES CIRC) 0. A OREO Glo DE Coon er Onion by 64,289,764 | 28,962,784 | 83,202,548 | 22,680,225 ||105, 882,773 

Pe ernie omnes eh ae eracavecrcersiereseiese ci evaieiniessyes ite 8,610, 842 2,264,250 5, 874, 692 2,620, 568 8,495, 160 
Energy Made Available in Canada. ...’000 kwh. 109,239,239 
Disposal of energy in Canada.......... 7000 kwh.| 54,217,662 | 31,945,958 | 86,163,620 214, 464 || 86,378, 084 
Energy exported to United States...... s 4,920,977 461,853 | 5,382,830 112,742 || 5,495,572 
Ultimate customers in Canada......... No. 3,627, 288 1,550,761 5,178,049 10, 203 5, 188, 252 

Domestic and farm .seaccce sesamiae ci 8,192, 449 1,340,901 4,583, 350 9,430 4, 542, 780 

Commercial § taceeeren, tesentseaents- se 865,106 168, 882 533, 988 708 534,696 

BOW Caetano rie area ois tha ataea slants = iY 66,752 88,595 105, 347 46 105,393 

Streetaiehting. Wie. ells. whe Meee e 2,981 2,383 5, 36 19 5,383 
Revenue from ultimate customers..... $’000 529,341 274,105 803, 446 1,890 805, 336 
Revenue from exports to United States. f 11,318 2,370 13, 688 663 14,351 
iM ployeeshve «gs eee ae sieve asst ore aac No. 30,559 10, 500 41,059 a 
Salaries and wages. ...e+ccce-sshos aoe $’000 140, 878 49,221 190,099 


9.—Electric Power Generated classified by Type of Establishment, by Province, 


1959 


Year and 


Province or Territory 


Noewiound lanid'jto-.. ea. eet ee 
Prince Edward Island............ 


British Columbia coe tees. cee 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Canada, 1959........ 


and 1960 
Electrical Utilities Tacistral 
Establish- Total 
Publicly Privately ments 
Operated Operated 
7000 kwh. 000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 
_— 1,045,510 403, 128 1, 448, 638 
5,137 66,005 = 71,142 
552,623 940, 320 157,099 1,650,042 
1,152,302 153,614 517, 557° 1,823, 473° 
14, 132, 316 19,159,617 11,561,993 44, 853,926 
29, 822, 485 1,498, 395 2,061,952° 33, 382, 832° 
3,598, 423 —_— 44, 820 3, 643, 243 
1,325, 180 673,217 101, 281 2,099,678 
952,938 1,877, 108 267, 420 3,097, 466 
1,746,275 4,230, 458 6,396, 484 12,373,217 
107,703 9, 259 67, 864 184, 826 
53,395, 382 29,653,503 21,579,598" || 104,628, 483° 
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9,-Electric Power Generated classified by Type of Establishment, by Province, 
1959 and 1960—concluded 


2 ee 


Electrical Utilities 
Industrial 


reais Territory Establish- Total 
Publicly Privately mente 
Operated Operated 
7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 000 kwh. 000 kwh. 
1960 
Newfoundland ..........2.cceccscceeecesccscccseeasnee 10 1,083,702 427, 847 1,511,559 
Prince Edward Island.,.......+-.eeeseeeeeeeereresees 6,545 72,907 _ 79, 452 
Novi Sootlay scc ldlew oc ores EW nicinye etetehelt cholotwleist> oterele 590, 067 1,071, 187 152,679 1,813, 933 
New Brunswick.......--sscscsssweecscssccvoccccsenes 1,107,090 65, 850 565, 438 1,738, 378 
QUEBEC), be oi seine ciclons one vo terme oisiogi+ «a rlnne abinlsieioe “le\ds 16,117,174 20,071,192 14, 244, 535 50, 432,901 
Onta i. ted Biden wich v's Meets Relk een@ie ctglesticrin ae 31, 931, 862 1,704,943 2,178,259 35, 815, 064 
Manitoba. cose deicte o's:o:0\x:<:o-aats We ateatin o's iuiaielelnnesidiels' apse eres 3,690, 486 — 51,425 3,741,911 
Saskatchowallevsscces civecsebaeetscouavsein owes sediniee 1,516,926 586,155 100,744 2, 203, 825 
Aboitan. s.eccedviwc bec s daitimans a0 o'e a welele alers(a'e acta 1,022,324 2,103, 957 317,127 3,443, 408 
British Columbia ac..60000 dene ane ees aceciccinie’s siecle sis 1,748,911 4,456, 134 7, 203, 338 13, 408, 383 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. ......+-+0++e+seees 118,711 11,007 59,401 189,119 
Camada, 1960.........cccccccersceceseces 57,850,106 31, 227,034 25,300,793 | 114,377,933 


2 ee ma 


Average domestic and farm consumption rose from 4,338 kwh. in 1959 to 4,489 kwh. 
in 1960. Among the provinces, the averages in 1960 varied from a low of 1,625 kwh. in 
Prince Edward Island to a high of 6,184 kwh. in Manitoba. For domestic and farm 
customers the average annual bill was $71.75 in 1960 as against $69.76 in 1959, an increase 
of 2.9 p.c. 


Although many utilities do not keep records on farm customers separate from other 
domestic customers, the data reported on farm service indicate that the average con- 
sumption rose from 4,086 kwh. per customer in 1959 to 4,345 kwh. in 1960 and the average 
bill from $93.05 to $96.49. 


10.—Domestic and Farm Service by Electrical Utilities and Industrial Establishments, 
1939, 1945 and 1958-60 


Item 1939 1945 1958 1959 1960 
Customers... «os '<00.0siceaned aria rtir ey seals ar No. 1,623,672 | 1,987,360} 4,188,946 | 4,381,564 4,542,780 
Kilowatt-hours sold... .....scscsoeeesscess 000 | 2,310,891 | 3,365,497 | 17,290,984 | 19,007,111 | 20,391,857 
ROMEnie NOCORVOC ca teicnn ce an vielenie stein si cnceas $000 43,793 55,736 278,531 305, 662 325,946 
Kilowatt-hours per customer...........+++- No. 1,423 1,693 4,128 4,338 4,489 
‘Average annual Dit s.0 or sss leletesictinnia~ ales e $ 26.97 28.05 66.49 69.76 71.75 
Revenue ner iow leccrmt= ee =< isivioletctetete etele'eie's cts. 1.90 1.66 1.61 1.61 1.60 


a re ee ee a es a i ee ee eee 


In 1960, natural gas accounted for 45.8 p.c. of thermal generation by utilities, coal 
for 41.1 p.c. and petroleum fuels for 13.1 p.c.; corresponding percentages in 1959 were 
50.2 p.c., 35.9 p.c. and 13.9 p.c., respectively. 
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11.—Fuel Used by Electrical Utilities to Generate Power, by Province, 1959 and 1960 


i 


Vearand Coal Petroleum Fuels Gas 
Province or Territory Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ Imp. gal. St Mcf. $ 
1959 
INewroundiand):vy.<dsnyenie.-lhai= oe — — 3,070, 850 260, 825 — — 
Prince Edward Island............... _- — 6, 302, 206 431,147 — J 
ING WALSGDUISSs ds aae cee mien este eees 426, 057 4,484, 380 9,042,178 623, 874 — — 
Ne wWaDSTINSWIGK..4 «<.cc.ss ars ersisa-as oe 140,971 1,418, 041 2,957,208 306, 659 — — 
Quchectis MUM oe. cee te eb siasen cle -- —: 2,072, 851 399, 585 — — 
OntaTIO rs ios «sui ele aie eiein eee ce sislale aye 195,823 | 1,688,222 760,953 142,151 64, 266 23,047 
Fas LODE... fis. ce kbs Setaacolhae ote oil ae 34,080 160, 750 442,642 79,775 364, 680 114, 532 
WIAGICA ORO WOAD reat ccuresteeies oo aeleyee 435, 142 1,094,093 | 31,276,799 1,784,400 | 10,768, 447 1, 480, 636 
AUDeIbat dar. set Gers ara yt oe pees 187,023 241, 366 983,069 120,033 | 25,156,378 2,991,350 
Brtish Columbia. jccciaskiee+ aeivaelda 26 319 4,869, 435 884, 683 1, 453, 821 348, 106 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... _ — 865, 811 207, 083 — — 
Canadanlsaoe ess ce. 1,419,122 | 9,087,171 | 62,644,002 | 5,240,215 | 37,807,592 4,957,671 
1960 
INewioundland+... tse toes asses — — 4,501,955 345,675 — —_ 
Prince Edward Island............-+ _— — 7,026, 967 465, 383 _ — 
INO SCO tI oh terercc cere sinha give) bea 493,916 5,208,562 | 12,115,327 814, 190 — — 
New DLUNSWwiCk + he: crocs encom. © 202,324 | 1,620,457 | 8,635,326 | 1,022,938 _ — 
Quchech Seattle eee tac ee tase 4s —_— — 2,343,068 364, 943 os —_— 
Ontario. ie.dcoct ocd rns cael 117,898 1,028,244 1,652, 894 292,528 100, 648 36,578 
IM EA inigro) Deiat awe aoBbeet stots ctr 55, 586 229,196 | 1,087,564 176, 458 129,127 37,467 
Saskatchewallsanccses tai ae bieeleres 769,833 | 1,393,327 | 26,644,175 | 1,570,726 | 8,155,690 1,082,655 
JN tanta. Sot oe hrc noe oO Cote 206, 592 316,850 | 1,639,773 135,082 | 27,876,986 3,549, 288 
British: COlMmMbDIAy seh petnceiyseiser = — — 4,908,510 902,978 | 1,678,277 438,759 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... _ — 1,151,817 304, 949 — _— 
@anada; 1960.40... 5555-8 «63 1,846,149 | 9,791,636 | 71,707,376 | 6,395,850 37,940, 728 5,144,747 


a 3A atbolintent Jad wiet halle Aehes ll aid 2) SAE 


Section 4..—Water and Thermal Power Developments in the 
Provinces and Territories, 1961 


During 1961, hydro-electric turbine capacity of 294,650 hp. and thermal-electric 
generating capacity of 661,075 kw. were added to the electric power production facilities 
of Canada. New installations for the year thus were approximately 25 p.c. water power 
and 75 p.c. thermal power. This was the first time in recent years that installation of 
thermal-electric generating capacity during one year exceeded that of hydro-electric capa- 
city. The trend will continue in 1962 when approximately 900,000 kw. of new thermal 
capacity and some 416,000 hp. of water power capacity are expected to be added. How- 
ever, more than 8,100,000 hp. of new hydro-electric capacity and about 2,500,000 kw. of 
new thermal-electric capacity were either under construction or in the planning stage at 
the end of 1961 and are expected to be added in the years subsequent to 1962. 


Progress in construction of both hydro-electric and thermal-electric plants during 1961 
is outlined below, by province and territory. 


Atlantic Provinces.—Although three of the four Atlantic Provinces carried on con- 
struction for the development of water power resources, only Nova Scotia brought new 
hydro-electric capacity into service in 1961. In thermal-electric development, however, 
some new capacity was completed in each of the four provinces during the year. 
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In Nova Scotia, the Nova Scotia Power Commission completed the construction of 
two single-unit hydro-electric developments on the Sissiboo River. One of these, with a 
capacity of 12,000 hp., is located at Weymouth Falls and the other, with a capacity of 
8,000 hp., at Sissiboo Falls. ‘The Commission was giving active consideration to the con- 
struction of two other developments—a 10,800-hp. plant at Riverdale on the Sissiboo 
River, and a 90,000-hp. development on Wreck Cove Brook. The Nova Scotia Light and 
Power Company Limited is expected to complete the construction of its single-unit, 7,500- 
hp. development on the Allain (Lequille) River at Lequille in 1963. In addition, the 
Company is actively considering the development of a 6,500-hp. plant on the Nictaux 
River at Alpena. In the thermal-electric field, an 11,500-kw. steam plant was brought into 
service at Port Hawkesbury by Nova Scotia Pulp Limited. 


In Newfoundland, new electric generating facilities brought into service in 1961 con- 
sisted of 1,200 kw. of thermal-electric capacity. This new capacity resulted from the 
addition of a 1,000-kw. unit at the Iron Ore Company of Canada thermal plant at Carol 
Lake in Labrador and the installation of single 100-kw. units at each of the Newfoundland 
Light and Power Company’s plants at Badger and Baie Verte. In the hydro-electric 
field, the Twin Falls Power Corporation Limited continued construction of its Twin Falls 
hydro-electric development on the Unknown River in Labrador. The initial stage, com- 
prising two units of 60,000 hp. each, is scheduled for completion in mid-1962. Ultimate 
development of this site is expected to reach 300,000 hp. ‘Two other hydro-electric develop- 
ments, both on the island portion of the province, were in the planning stage. One of these, 
with an initial installation of 77,000 hp. in two units and an ultimate capacity of up to 
350,000 hp., is planned by the Southern Newfoundland Power and Development Limited 
for installation on the Salmon River at Head Bay d’Espoir. The other is planned by the 
Bowater Power Company Limited which proposes to install a 54,000-hp. hydro-electric 
development on Hinds Brook. 


In New Brunswick, the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission’s Courtenay Bay 
steam plant at East Saint John was placed in operation in 1961 with an initial installation 
of 50,000 kw. in one unit. With reference to future thermal-electric development, the 
Commission’s plans include the construction of a 60,000-kw. steam plant at Newcastle 
Creek on Grand Lake for operation in 1964. In the hydro-electric field, installation of an 
additional unit at the Commission’s Beechwood plant on the St. John River was expected 
to be completed early in 1962. The new unit, with a turbine rated at 55,500 hp., will bring 
the total installed capacity at Beechwood to 145,500 hp. in three units. The Commission 
also continued studies of a power site on the St. John River at Mactaquac, about 15 miles 
upstream from Fredericton. Indications are that a total of about 600,000 hp. could be 
installed at this site. 


In Prince Edward Island, the Town of Summerside added a 2,200-kw. unit in its diesel- 
electric plant, raising the total plant capacity to 5,081 kw. in eight units. The Maritime 
Electric Company Limited plans to install a 20,000-kw. unit in its steam plant at Char- 
lottetown to augment the 32,500 kw. at present available. 


Quebec.—In 1961, the Province of Quebec added only 76,700 hp. of new hydro- 
electric turbine capacity to its already substantial power-producing capability. However, 
this is not a true indication of the level of activity in the field of hydro-electric construction 
in the province, as construction under way will bring about the installation of some 240,000 
hp. of new capacity in 1962 and more than 5,900,000 hp. in subsequent years. In addition, 
about 300,000 kw. of new thermal-electric capacity is planned for 1964. 


The third and last stage of the Beauharnois development of the Quebec Hydro-Electric 
Commission was essentially completed in 1961 when the tenth 73,700-hp. unit was brought 
into operation. Provision has been made for an eleventh and final unit which will raise 
the installed capacity of the entire Beauharnois development to 2,234,700 hp. Office de 
L’Electrification Rurale completed the installation of two units of 1,500 hp. each on the 
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Magpie River near Magpie Village. The province’s total reported installed capacity was 
increased by a further 60,000 hp. as a result of re-rating of existing equipment at the 
Aluminum Company of Canada Limited Shipshaw plant on the Saguenay River. 


Construction of the Commission’s Carillon development on the Ottawa River continued 
on schedule. Ultimate installed capacity at this site will be 840,000 hp. in 14 units of 
60,000 hp. each. The first of these units is scheduled to be installed late in 1962 and the 
remaining units during the 1963-65 period. At the Commission’s Rapid II development on 
the Ottawa River, plans have been completed for the addition of a 16,000-hp. unit, raising 
the capacity of the plant to its ultimate total of 64,000 hp. in four units. 


First details of a major power plan for the Manicouagan region were announced by the 
Commission in 1960. This plan, which will involve the harnessing of the headwaters of 
the Manicouagan and Outardes Rivers, is expected to realize some 3,650,000 hp. at three 
sites on the Manicouagan River and an additional 1,440,000 hp. at two sites on the Outardes 
River. In addition, regulation from upstream reservoirs will permit the installation of up 
to 625,000 hp. of new capacity at existing plants on the two rivers. Construction was 
initiated in 1961 at one site on the Manicouagan River while work was scheduled to begin 
in 1962 at a second site. An important engineering feature in the over-all plan will be a 
buttressed, multi-arch, concrete dam 4,000 feet long and 650 feet high, one of the highest 
and most massive of its kind in the world. This structure will create a reservoir containing 
115,000,000 acre-feet of water and covering 800 sq. miles. 


The Shawinigan Water and Power Company commenced clearing operations at its 
Rapide des Coeurs site on the St. Maurice River where a power plant with an ultimate 
installed capacity of 210,000 hp. will be constructed. The first stage will be completed in 
1965 with an initial installation of four 42,000-hp. units. The Company has also com- 
menced construction of a 300,000-kw. thermal-electric generating station near Sorel on the 
south shore of the St. Lawrence River. This plant, scheduled to go into operation in 1964, 
will consist of two 150,000-kw. steam turbines. 


Ontario.—During 1961, Ontario’s thermal-electric capacity was increased by 500,000 
kw. and its hydro-electric capacity by a net total of 144,950 hp. after allowing for the dis- 
mantling of a 1,550-hp. hydro-electric plant. Thus, for the second year, the amount of new 
hydro-electric capacity added in the province was exceeded by the amount of new thermal- 
electric capacity, a trend which will occur again in 1962. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario was the only power utility in the 
province to add new electrical capacity or to carry on construction of new generating 
facilities. ‘The Commission was engaged in the construction or planning of five hydro- 
electric developments. One of these was the Red Rock Falls development on the Mississagi 
River where the second and final unit was added, raising the total capacity to 53,000 hp. 
At the Otter Rapids plant on the Abitibi River, two 60,000-hp. units were placed in service 
and construction was continued for the installation of two similar units in 1963. Provision 
has been made for the later installation of four additional units. The three remaining 
developments are located on the Mattagami River. At one of these, Little Long Generating 
Station, construction was well under way with two 84,000-hp. units scheduled for service 
in 1963. Headworks, complete with headgates, will be constructed for the eventual instal- 
lation of two additional units. Construction of the two other developments, the Harmon 
and Kipling Generating Stations, had not started by the end of 1961. The three Matta- 
gami River developments, in common with the Otter Rapids Generating Station, will be 
controlled from the Pinard Transformer Station which is being constructed some 23 miles 
upstream from Otter Rapids. The Commission proposes to co-ordinate the development 
of its northern hydraulic resources with the construction of thermal-electric generating 
facilities in areas of concentrated load. The output of a number of the hydraulic develop- 
ments will be directed to a terminal station in the north and, from there, to load centres in 
southern parts of the province by means of extra-high-voltage transmission lines, using 
voltages more than double those at present employed by the Commission. 
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Three conventional thermal-electric projects were under construction in the Commis- 
sion’s 1961 program. At the Richard L. Hearn plant in Toronto, the final 200,000-kw. 
unit was placed in service, bringing the total installed capacity of the station to 1,200,000 
kw. in eight units. At the Lakeview Generating Station, also in the Toronto area, the 
first of six 300,000-kw. units was placed in service late in the year. The remaining units 
are scheduled to commence operation at the rate of one per year in each of the succeeding 
five years. A 100,000-kw. unit is scheduled for service in 1962 at the Thunder Bay Gen- 
erating Station located at Fort William. It will be the first unit to be installed at this site, 
which is capable of eventual development to a capacity of 1,000,000 kw. 


Two nuclear-electric stations—the 20,000-kw. Nuclear Power Demonstration Project 
near Rolphton and a 200,000-kw. Nuclear Power Station at Douglas Point on the shore of 
Lake Huron—are being built as joint undertakings of the Commission and Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited. The Canadian General Electric Company Limited is also a partici- 
pant in the Nuclear Power Demonstration Project. The Nuclear Power Demonstration 
Project will be in service in 1962 and the Douglas Point Nuclear Power Station is scheduled 
for service in 1965. When the operating characteristics of the Douglas Point station have 
proved satisfactory, it will be purchased by the Commission at a price which will permit its 
output to be competitive in price with that of a modern conventional thermal-electric 
station of similar size. 


Prairie Provinces.—In Manitoba, the fifth unit at Manitoba Hydro’s Kelsey Gener- 
ating Station was reported as in service in 1960 but it was not brought into operation until 
early in 1961. This station has a total capacity of 210,000 hp. in five units and provision 
has been made for the addition of a sixth unit when required. Power from the Kelsey 
station supplies the International Nickel Company’s mining project in the Moak, Mystery 
and Thompson Lakes area of northern Manitoba. In the thermal-electric field, Manitoba 
Hydro placed in service a second 66,000-kw. steam turbine at the Selkirk Generating 
Station. This completed the initial stage of development and brought the station’s total 
generating capacity to 132,000 kw. The Selkirk site is capable of an ultimate development 
of as much as 1,000,000 kw. 


Construction progressed favourably at the site of Manitoba Hydro’s Grand Rapids 
hydro-electric development on the Saskatchewan River near its mouth on the west shore of 
Lake Winnipeg. Initial installation at Grand Rapids will consist of three 150,000-hp. 
units, two of which are scheduled for service late in 1964 and the third in 1965. Provision 
is being made in the powerhouse substructure for the eventual addition of a fourth unit. 
Transmission and terminal station facilities, at present either under construction or being 
planned, will permit power from developments in northern areas to be fed into networks 
serving the southern parts of the province. 


In Saskatchewan, Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited completed and put into 
service a single-unit, 10,000-hp. hydro-electric development at Waterloo Lake on the Char- 
lot River. The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration continued construction of the 
South Saskatchewan River Project at the Coteau Creek site. Although this project is 
being constructed primarily for irrigation purposes, hydro-electric generating facilities will 
be installed at the dam by Saskatchewan Power Corporation. Initial installation will 
consist of three units of about 60,000 hp. each, with provision being made for the eventual 
addition of two similar units. The project is scheduled for completion in 1966. Construc- 
tion of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation’s Squaw Rapids hydro-electric development 
proceeded at a favourable rate. This development, located on the Saskatchewan River 
35 miles northeast of Nipawin, will consist of six units, each rated at 46,000 hp. Installa- 
tion of four of these units is planned for 1963 and the remainder for 1964. 


In Alberta, Calgary Power Ltd. continued construction at its new hydro-electric 
development at Big Bend on the Brazeau River. The storage dam, which will create a 
reservoir of 300,000 acre-feet, was nearing completion at the end of the year and water was 
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being impounded. Initial installation at Big Bend will consist of one 200,000-hp. unit, 
scheduled for service in 1964. Work continued on the 150,000-kw. addition to the Com- 
pany’s Wabamun steam plant. Installation of this unit, scheduled for completion late in 
1962, will raise the total installed capacity of the plant to 282,000 kw. in three units. 


Canadian Utilities Limited transferred an 8,500-kw. gas turbine unit from Vermilion 
to Sturgeon, increasing the total installed capacity of the Sturgeon plant to 18,500 kw. in 
two units. The total capacity of the Vermilion station was increased to 39,500 kw. in five 
units by the addition of a 30,000-kw. gas turbine. 


The City of Edmonton enlarged its thermal-electric generating station to permit the 
installation of an additional 75,000-kw. unit. Installation of this unit in 1963 will increase 
the station’s total capacity to 330,000 kw. in nine units. 


British Columbia.—In 1961, the Government of British Columbia enacted legisla- 
tion to bring under public ownership the British Columbia Electric Company and also the 
interests of the Peace River Development Company, in so far as these interests applied to 
development of the Peace River hydro-electric project. In addition to filling a role similar 
to that of the British Columbia Power Commission, also a provincial agency, the British 
Columbia Electric Company now assumes responsibility for continuing the studies and 
planning initiated by the Peace River Development Company. During the year, the 
British Columbia Power Commission completed and placed in operation a 1,000-hp. devel- 
opment on Clayton Creek near Bella Coola. Installation of this unit represented the total 
increase in the province’s hydro-electric capacity in 1961. 


The Commission continued an active program of investigation of the Duncan Lake, 
High Arrow, and Mica storage developments in the Columbia River basin. These three 
developments, which constitute the basis of the Columbia River Treaty signed on behalf of 
Canada and the United States in January 1961, would be capable of controlling approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 acre-feet of usable storage in Canada. The Treaty, not yet ratified by 
Canada, provides that Canada would receive one-half of the power benefits which result in 
the United States from the regulation of 15,500,000 acre-feet of this storage and one-half 
the value of the estimated flood damage prevented in the United States through operation 
of the projects for flood control. 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited expects to place 
in service a third 120,000-hp. unit at its Waneta power plant on the Pend d’Oreille River in 
1963. 


In the field of thermal-electric power generation, the British Columbia Power Com- 
mission completed installation of one additional tri-fuel, 3,000-kw., internal combustion 
unit at Prince George and one at Quesnel. These units, previously scheduled to go into 
operation in December 1960, were not installed until March 1961. At Prince George, 
installation of a 3,000-kw. unit, originally scheduled for late 1961, was postponed; how- 
ever, two 250-kw. units, transferred from an inactive plant, were brought into service at 
Blue River. In 1962, thermal-electric units varying in size from 250 kw. to 1,000 kw. are 
scheduled to be installed at a number of locations in the province, including Fort Nelson, 
Chetwynd, Valemount, Sandspit, Hazelton and Houston. These units, with a combined 
capacity of 4,700 kw., will be transferred from plants in which they are considered surplus. 


Work progressed on the installation of a 26,000-kw. extraction back-pressure turbo- 
generator unit at the Port Alberni pulp and paper mill of MacMillan, Bloedel and Powell 
River Limited. This unit is scheduled for operation in November 1962. 


The Yukon and Northwest Territories.—Installation of new electric power gener- 
ating capacity in 1961 by the Northern Canada Power Commission was confined to the 
Northwest Territories. Three small diesel units with capacities totalling 325 kw. were 
placed in service at Fort Resolution. Existing generating equipment is considered adequate 
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to supply present power demand in the Territories and it is unlikely that any new equip- 
ment will be installed in 1962. However, to meet anticipated increases in demand, pre- 
liminary construction work is expected to begin in 1962 at Frobisher Bay with a view to 
bringing some 2,000 kw. of new capacity into service within the next four or five years. 


In all probability, growing requirements for power will warrant the installation of a 1,000- 
kw. unit at Inuvik, a unit of the same capacity at Fort Smith and a 600-kw. unit at Fort 


Simpson. 


Section 5.—Public Ownership and Regulation of Electrical 
Utilities* 


Federal Government regulation of electrical utilities, particularly with respect to the 
export of electric power and the construction of lines over which such power is exported, 
falls within the jurisdiction of the National Energy Board established in November 1959 
and concerned with all matters relating to energy resources within the jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Canada (see Foreign Trade Chapter XX, Part ITI, Section 2 for a brief survey 
of the functions and operations of the National Energy Board). 


Power is generated in Canada by publicly and privately operated utilities and by 
industrial establishments. Table 9, pp. 551-552, giving statistics by type of establishment, 
shows that 51 p.c. of the total electric power generated in 1960 was produced by publicly 
operated utilities, 27 p.c. by privately operated utilities and 22 p.c. by industrial establish- 
ments. However, ownership differs greatly in different areas of the country. Quebec 
output, for instance, is predominantly from privately owned plants since a large portion of 
the power development in that province is connected with pulp and paper establishments 
and with the aluminum industry. In Ontario, on the other hand, almost all electric power 
is produced by a publicly owned utility, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation of services 
in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities has been attempted 
in most provinces. Neither Newfoundland nor Prince Edward Island has a provincially 
operated electric power system, although in the former province a Commission, known as 
the Newfoundland Power Commission, was established by the provincial government in 
1954 for the purpose of supplying electric power wherever needed throughout the province, 
particularly to rural areas. In Prince Edward Island, the town of Summerside and sur- 
rounding area is served by the municipally operated Town of Summerside Electric Light 
Department. The functions and activities of provincially operated electric power com- 
missions in the other provinces are summarized in the following paragraphs. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created under the Power 
Commission Act of 1919 with the function of supplying electric power and energy by the 
most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 greatly increased 
the possibilities for retail service by providing financial assistance to equalize cost and 
revenue of extensions approved by the Governor in Council. In 1941 an amendment to 
the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, subject to the approval of the 
Governor in Council, to regulate and control the generation, transmission, distribution, 
supply and use of power in the province. Certain investigatory work is carried on in the 
province by the Federal Government in close association with the Commission, but the 
control of water resources is vested in the Crown and administered under the provisions 
of the Nova Scotia Water Act, 1919. The Commission pays regular fees for water rights. 


Financially, the Commission is self-supporting, repaying borrowings from revenue. 
The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1960 showed total fixed assets of $62,691,094 including work 
in progress amounting to $11,358,829. Current assets amounted to $1,140,572 and liabil- 
ities were as follows: fixed $51,767,021; current $2,646,975; contingency and renewal 
Ae cppaegtan sinking fund reserves $9,225,103; and general and special reserves 


* Revised by the various provincial commissions concerned. 
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The initial development of the Commission was an 800-hp. installation on the Musha- 
mush River which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 208,752 kwh. in the first 
complete year of operation. Succeeding years showed a marked growth in installed 
capacity, which at Nov. 30, 1961 reached 132,650 hp. in hydraulic turbines, 770 kw. in 
diesel units and 60,000 kw. in steam turbines. 

The territory of the Commission extends over the entire province and embraces six 
systems which include 24 generating stations and more than 4,500 miles of transmission 
and distribution lines. Power plant construction completed or under way in Nova Scotia 
during 1961 is outlined at p. 554. 


12.—Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, Year Ended Nov. 36, 1961 


: Present : Present 
System! and First Taeretied Out System! and First 
i put ° Installed Output 
Year of Operation Capacity Year of Operation Cupaciy io 
kw. kwh. kw. kwh. 

Western Network— St. Margaret (1921)......... 10, 400 25,418, 900 

Harmony (1948)........... 600 3, 270, 000 

Roseway (1930)........... 888 3,167,761 ||Mersey— 

G@alehe (052): -es yeas 6,000 16, 235, 489 Original development 

Ridgon(1957) sea see eee 4,000 6,072, 480 (C1928) ie ae ee 21,780 87,259,000 

Portable (diesel).......... 200 — Cowie Falls (1938)........ 7,200 35, 885, 400 

Sissiboo (1960). ........... 6,000 16,753,100 Deep Brook (1950)........ 9,000 39, 354,000 

Weymouth (1961).......... 9,000 23, 165, 800 Lower Great Brook (1955). 4,500 17, 435, 540 
Eastern Network— Canseau (diesel) (1937)...... 770 20,660 

Barrie Brook (1940)....... 360 2,010,610 

Dickie Brook (1948)....... 3,800 8,810,160 |/Tusket (1929)..............- 2,160 9,952,518 

Malay Falls (1924)........ 3,600 9,521,310 

Ruth Falls (1925)......... 6,970 26, 782, 330 

Liscomb (1957)..........5. 450 2,423,565 

Trenton (thermal) (1951).. 60,000 | 185,407,400 Motals f27 fess cscs 157,678 | 518,946,023 


1 Hydro unless otherwise noted. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was incorporated 
under the Electric Power Act, 1920. Generating stations owned by the Commission at 
Mar. 31, 1961 were as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity Plant Type Capacity 
hp. hp 

Grand Halls >7 >. 208 Hydro .e..s. 84,500 Saint JOMNss...co ste so Steam ..hnae wee 21, 500! 
Musquashaent...-i..« lahichepanuneaanon 9,320 @hatharatengennctasnc. Steam........... 43,600! 
TODIGUCmascity se = Ta KCbHO), sauscadene 27,000 Grand Manan......... Diesel rane 1, 140! 
Beechwood...::.s=.-* Eiydrovmt..koete 96, 500 Campobello.......... Diesel tees teteL 320! 
NERO Wilke od cine scutes « Ey GnoNsaenceece 3, 600 
Grang lake tie. -c es. Steam... 5-40.25 00,000! MOT AT OAPACTEY ce reyyteiaecaaistonieiea'e 346, 180 


1 Capacity rating of generators in kw. converted to hp. 


All the above generating units with the exception of Grand Manan were interconnected 
in a province-wide grid system. ‘The statistical information given in Table 13 shows the 
growth of the Commission’s undertakings since 1957. 


13.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1957-61 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
High-voltage transmission line. ..miles 1,121 1, 228 15272 1,396 1,585 
Distribution ine . wesc « -.0.0.0rehs 5,016 A 7,100 7,168 7, 286 7,512 7,905 
Direct customers.....---------+: No. 76, 490 79, 550 84,025 100, 475 103,029 
IPIANtiCADACITICS sone stailee ae. t hp. 166, 250 256, 720 256, 720 346, 180 346, 180 
Power generated..............+- kwh. | 606,443,490 653, 331,610 754,714,180 | 1,184,798,350 | 1,273,719,910 
Capital invested’ <2. cic 02 2 3 $ 90, 152, 808 100,390,025 104, 511, 683 132, 844, 276 148, 280, 363 
Revenuoes Srietn Mattie. nel sea cee $ 11, 286, 117 12,182,120 13,527,290 16, 665, 153 18,971,596 


ee eet ee See eS eee eee 
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Power plant construction completed or under way in New Brunswick during 1961 
is outlined at p. 554. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created by SQ 1910, c. 5, and given 
additional powers in 1912 (RSQ 1925, c. 46) and SQ 1930, c. 34, the Quebec Streams 
Commission was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to make 
recommendations regarding their control, and to construct and operate certain storage 
dams to regulate the flow of streams. It assisted companies engaged in such work by the 
systematic collection of data on the flow of the principal rivers and on meteorological 
conditions, by investigation of numerous water power sites and by the determination of 
the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers. 

On Apr. 1, 1955, the Quebec Streams Commission was abolished and its powers and 
attributions transferred to the provincial Hydraulic Resources Department. The rivers 
controlled by the Commission at the time of transfer, either by means of dams on the 
rivers or by regulating the outflow of lakes at the headwaters, were: the St. Maurice, 
the Gatineau, the Liévre, the St. Francis, the Chicoutimi, the Au Sable, and the Métis. 
The Commission also operated nine reservoirs on North River, two in the watershed of 
the Ste. Anne de Beaupré River, and one at the outlet of Lake Morin on Riviére du Loup 
(lower). 


Other Reservoir Control.—Storage reservoirs otherwise controlled or operated are: the 
Lake St. John, the Lake Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River, and 
the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw River; Témiscouata Lake on the Madawaska River, 
controlled by the Gatineau Power Company; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River, 
controlled by the Dominion Textile Company; Témiscamingue and Quinze Lakes on the 
Ottawa River, controlled by the federal Department of Public Works; Kipawa Lake on 
the Ottawa River, controlled by the Gatineau Power Company; and Dozois Lake on the 
upper Ottawa River and Pipmaukin Lake in the Bersimis River watershed, controlled by 
the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


Power developments on the Saguenay River, benefiting from the Peribonca and Lake 
St. John reservoirs, have a total capacity of 1,950,000 bp. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission was 
established by SQ 1944, c. 22, with the object of supplying power to the municipalities, 
to industrial and commercial undertakings and to citizens of the Province of Quebec at the 
lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. The Commission at the end 
of 1961 controlled, among other assets, the following hydro-electric plants:*— 


Installed 
Plant River Capacity 
hp. 

CE ABTS cer ace inc wiuatee tals atk pk eectetet shes A BS. Lae wrenees wer isak Gales sche heeds eee irs 206, 400 
Bault-au Recollati serv. cucct ete eee seees Riviere des Prairies” 2.04 uccesstaunese tone 60, 000 
Beaiharmoisacdapn. scl ieas atte aaa. eters a St. Eawrentectes. cic. - asiece eee eee aoe 2,161,000 
IS CoN 0 REP enn eanE AOE Loan a Upper Ottawa.<: s0.5s0nthes see eos Sena tae 64, 000 
LATO ea atranonericor Gy Brectrt tae Ook Upper Ottawal soe. ices nh spas 48,000 
Bersimis NG eileen. cada sooo daret IBOralZb8 xis Sie ieee sc ete ee tee 1, 200, 000 
Berainis- NG: 2) ivsctcs se atetee one eens BOPSUMISs 625 «ds eu liwicit aes Oo Re enTe 900, 000 
Toran Hypro Capacity...........+ 4, 639, 400 

Gas' turbine station? . Verses eden eet eee one Les Boules 222020005 2 ee oi eee rete 51,900 


The Commission operates a public utility system which supplies the electric light and 
power requirements of Metropolitan Montreal and surrounding districts, embracing a 
population of nearly 2,000,000. From the Cedars plant, electric energy is supplied to the 
Aluminum Company of America at Massena, N.Y., and through the Beauharnois Light, 
Heat and Power Company power is sold to The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. Sales involved are in the neighbourhood of 75,000 hp. to Massena, N.Y., and 
250,000 hp. of primary power to Ontario. 


* The Commission also purchases 135,000 hp. from the Shawinigan Water and Power Company, 
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Norr.—Figures for the years 1935-46 will be found in the 1950 Year Book, p. 572, and for the years 1947-51 in 
the 1957-58 edition, p. 579. 


Power 


véat Monicinalities Ore Distributed 
erve pee US SSIS Es Sirs 08 CEPA S LOSE 
(end of year) Total Primary 

No. No. hp. hp. 
LQG De eee crete raters ceca 67 395, 066 1,620,000 1, 462,000 
EGR Spee tee TL UTR «So bldes . Sete 67 413, 439 1,748,000 1,625,000 
GBA ee ee erecta als fi coree is sietl eieisiea/s 67 430,774 1,700,000 1, 687,000 
Tih he oh ke aes eee ee ears a coe err 65 451, 820 1,760,000 1,725,000 
LORC EE Crane pe rascrt this son sseumie eres 65 475, 499 2,061,000 1,955,000 
LOR ee er crcl tae ee tiem eeey at ne 64 499,005 2,561,000 2,390,000 
OSS went are cactes i Eto aca scans Clovele sawyolos Uae oueys, ceCnie. Wiest 64 521,279 2,736,000 2,671,000 
TORO Ree te trees Lek cre ee stele ad dalcsin te 63 542,028 3,392,000 2,926,000 
LOGOS RR tree ei ee cei tte stators omierr= 63 567,621 3,582,000 3,174,000 
LOCTR Tere nes cetera Cpoaine tnialeels 63 593,960 3,773,000 3,310,000 


15.—Distribution of Quebec Hydro Primary Power, by Customer Group, 1955-61 
(Coincident with Montreal System peak) 


System 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
hp hp hp hp. hp hp hp 

iMontres Perea ik cis see ciisasiatemien: 1,230,000 | 1,351,000 | 1,436,000 | 1,617,000 | 1,698,000 | 1,905,000 | 1,949,000 
Beauharnois (local)..........-...+55: 106, 000 138, 000 265, 000 253,000 255, 000 208, 000 201,000 
Beauharnois (Ontario)..............-- 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 267, 000 261,000 261,000 250,000 
Maigsenatniies nec ttists oe secre se os aie beiere 75,000 75,000 75, 000 75,000 75,000 75,000 75,000 
Shawinigan Water and Power 

Gompanyaoienie semeerrer tee 40,000 | 110,000 | 198,000} 276,000 | 359,000 | 452,000 503,000 
Gatineslesire. oddese costes ice = —_ 20,000 30,000 37,000 50,000 67,000 87,000 
Gaspet sort orators emia _ _ 35,000 41,000 48,000 51,000 67,000 
Northwestern Siero feeeicinet + pce — oe 86,000 86,000 85,000 53,000 56,000 
CRibOUgAMAUE no seo ose peotais taeieinl se — _— 15.000 19,000 25, 000 25, 000 27,000 
Northeastern (north shore)........... —_— _ _ _ 70,000 77, 000 95,000 


Motalsmce ese ere eae as 1,701,000 | 1,944,000 | 2,390,000 | 2,671,000 | 2,926,000 | 3,174,000 | 3,310,000 


The Commission delivers some 65,000 hp. on the south shore of the St. Lawrence 
River in the Gaspe area—power from its Bersimis plants transmitted across the river 
through a 69-kv. submarine cable, over a distance of 34 miles. The Commission also 
purchases about 27,000 hp. from the Saguenay Transmission Company for delivery to 
mining companies in the Chibougamau area. The recently completed Lac Ste. Anne 
reservoir on the Toulnustouc River controls the flow of the Lower Manicouagan River. 


Power plant construction completed or under way in Quebec during 1961 is outlined 
at pp. 554-555. 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is a corporate entity, 
a self-sustaining public enterprise endowed with broad powers with respect to the supply 
of electricity throughout the Province of Ontario. Its authority is derived from an Act of 
the Provincial Legislature passed in 1906 to give effect to recommendations of earlier 
advisory commissions that the water powers of Ontario should be conserved and developed 
for the benefit of the people of the province. It now operates under the Power Commission 
Act (SO 1907, c. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification of the Act of 1906 and subsequently 
modified from time to time (RSO 1960, c. 300, as amended). The Commission may have _ 
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from three to six members, all of whom are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. One commissioner must be, and a second commissioner may be, a member of 
the Executive Council of the Province of Ontario. 


The basic principle governing the financial operations of the Commission and its 
associated municipal utilities is that electrical service is provided at cost. The Commission 
interprets cost as including payments for power purchased, charges for operating and 
maintaining the power systems, and related fixed charges. The fixed charges represent 
interest on debt, provisions for depreciation, allocations to reserves for contingencies and 
rate stabilization, and the further provision of a sinking fund reserve for retiring the 
Commission’s capital debt. While the enterprise from its inception has been self-sustaining, 
the province guarantees the payment of principal and interest on all bonds issued by the 
Commission and held by the public. In addition, during a period of more than forty years 
the province has materially assisted the development of agriculture by contributing toward 
the capital cost of rural distribution facilities. 


For the financial and administrative purposes of the Commission, the province is 
divided into two parts. The roughly triangular part lying south of Lake Nipissing and 
the French and Mattawa Rivers is served by the Southern Ontario System, a fully in- 
tegrated power system combining the Niagara, Georgian Bay, and Eastern Ontario 
Divisions. The System is operated on a co-operative basis predominantly for the benefit 
of more than 300 municipal electrical utilities supplied with power at cost, but in part 
also for the benefit of the Rural Power District which it serves. The northern part of 
the province is served by the Northern Ontario Properties, held and operated for the 
most part in trust for the province, but operated in part also for the benefit of a group of 
utilities supplied with power at cost. The Northern Ontario Properties include a North- 
eastern and a Northwestern Division. Tach of these Divisions is an integrated power 
system, the former being interconnected with the Southern Ontario System. 


In addition to administering the enterprise over which it has direct control, the Com- 
mission exercises certain regulatory functions with respect to the group of municipal 
electrical utilities which it serves. In order to provide convenient and expeditious service 
in this dual function of regulation and supply, the Commission subdivides its province- 
wide operations into eight regions, six in the south and two in the north, with regional 
offices located in eight major municipalities. At present the two northern regions coincide 
with the two northern Divisions. 


The Commission is concerned primarily with the provision of electric power by 
generation or purchase and its delivery in bulk either for resale or for use in the industrial 
operations of certain customers served directly. Power for resale is delivered to the asso- 
ciated municipal electrical utilities, and to certain interconnected systems, including a 
number of independent municipal distribution systems, operating within or beyond the 
provincial boundaries. The industrial customers served directly include mines and in- 
dustries in unorganized areas. Some power users located within areas served by the 
municipal utilities are also served by the Commission since their power requirements may 
be so large, or may create supply conditions so unusual, as to make service by the local 
municipal utilities impracticable. In total, bulk delivery for resale and for industrial 
use accounts for about 90 p.c. of the Commission’s energy sales. The remaining 10 p.c. 
of the Commission’s sales are made to ultimate customers either in rural areas served 
on behalf of the townships by the Commission’s rural distribution facilities, or in a relatively 
small group of municipalities served by Commission-owned local distribution systems. In 
general, however, retail service to ultimate customers in most cities and towns, in many 
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villages, and in certain populous township areas is supplied by the associated electrical 
utilities, owned and operated by local commissions and functioning under the general 
supervision of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario as provided for in the 
Power Commission Act and the Public Utilities Act. 


The Commission’s power development program as at Dec. 31, 1961 is given in Table 


16 and is also outlined at pp. 555-556. 


16.—Current Power Development Program of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, as at Dec. 31, 1961 


System and Development Units In Service | Capacity! 
No. kw. 
Southern Ontario System— 
Nuclear Power Demonstration—near Des Joachims Generating Station.... 1 1962 20, 000* 
Malkonte we neare monontomcnca crear iain ieee eonieeenea in onesies comionaverarsbavans 6 1961-66 1,800, 000* 
Douglas Point Nuclear Power—near Kincardine...........-.+0e+eee seers 1 1965 200, 000* 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division— 
Opera niGs—ADItiD1 RUVEL sequela sete yeti iniorn orl eile mies ls dese seca 2 1961-63 172,000 
Little Long—Mattagami River... . 0... ccccsce secs eee eee e erst seeeeenee 2 1963 114,000 
Harmon—Mattagamt River 2. . ise. o sleaielcies sis cieve cele eveeseessergesc: 2 1965 116,000 
Kipling—Mattagami River. ..........-.cscecscersccecncr cece esceeecenrs 2 1966 132,000 
Northwestern Division— 
EP undorsDay UH Ort WilltaIae ss aise eieitoistersioiate «ole sia alele sie « ¥icielele)ofole(eFrieialaloielole 1 1962 100, 000* 


Se ee 


1 Capacities quoted are dependable at time of system peak except those marked with an asterisk (*), which 
are installed capacities. 


17. Resources of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario Generated and 
Purchased (All Systems), December 1959-61 


Commission’s Generating Stations 
Power Purchased 


Year and System 


Hydro-electric! Thermal-electric! 
kw. hp. kw. hp. kw. hp. 
December 1959— 
Southern Ontario System......... 3,979,700 | 5,334,718 616,000 825, 737 618,000 828, 418 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division.......... 342, 400 458,981 1,800 2,413 1, 200 1,609 
Northwestern Division......... 593, 900 796, 112 - —_ 1,700 2,279 
4 Ky) Ee een name cece 4,916,000 | 6,589,811 617,800 828,150 620,900 832,306 
December 1960— 
Southern Ontario System......... 3,948,750 | 5,293,230 994,000 | 1,332,440 616,000 825,737 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division.......... 368, 400 493, 834 1,900 2,547 1,200 1,609 
Northwestern Division......... 593,900 796, 113 a — 2,000 2,681 
Totals cased neko 4,911,050 | 6,583,177 995,900 | 1,334,987 619, 200 830,027 
December 1961— 
Southern Ontario System......... 3,728,750 | 4,998,324 | 1,372,000 | 1,889,142 616, 000 825,737 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division.......... 417, 400 559, 517 1,600 2,145 1,500 2,011 
Northwestern Division......... 593, 500 795, 576 — — 3,000 4,021 
Totals esse. P08 Fe? 4,739,650 | 6,353,417 | 1,373,600 | 1,841,287 620,500 831,769 


1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power which resources can be expected to supply at the time of the 
system primary peak requirements, assuming that all units are available and that the supply of water is normal. 
This capacity will vary from time to time in accordance with changing conditions. The capacity of a source of 
purchased power is based on the terms of the purchase contract. 
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18.—Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Years Ended Dec. 31, 1956-61 


Norz.—Peak load generated and purchased, primary and secondary, in terms of generation. 


System 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

kw kw kw. kw kw kw 
Southern Ontario System........ 4,160,925 | 4,104,579 | 4,459,367 | 4,918,941 | 5,031,545 5, 344, 455 
Merthern Oar Ene ie wee 391, 442 459,117 469,048 550, 067 551, 661 571,029 
Northwestern Division........... 356, 737 406, 880 489,121 554, 196 574,328 548, 448 
Motals teres ea ee ees 4,909,104 | 4,970,576 | 5,417,536 | 6,018,204 | 6,157,534 6, 463,932 


19.—Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 1952-61 


Ps aoe ace of 
om- ustomers ommission 
Year munities Served Ect and 
Served Directly or Municipal 
Indirectly Utilities 
No. No. kw. $ 
TDG non csc Ue dulveobre pie nee device cecane wobttes oe aseverns 1,244 1,315, 862° 3,330, 286 1,442,511, 467 
LOBBS Mest «so ones SEpk at neio auraie onsen iene 1,279 1,389,750 3,480,646 1,687, 947,082 
th Eee Re or er re bone kira SSasen teeter 1,301 1, 467,034 3,778, 744 1, 883, 311,970 
TODD, isis caccactete to ee tetas s « tveiteaeeie of oaieainone oes 1,325 1,540,011 4, 436, 340 2,040, 174,745 
1956 2 a-..o Fence sawrase nae ebtoew ess nese apace made 1,340 1,612,049 4,909, 104 2,293,492, 487 
LOOT S cc Sanne Canad ohcets mia stein tae 1,376 1, 674, 062 4,970,576 2,563,058, 384 
GBS Seen tin aia tem Setar ah teas tutes a hafeh aan eee 1, 387 1,757,405 5, 417,536 2,756,758, 142 
OOD) ean etrateiaay or ere ecrerae relate ose pe vinare is ae eee 1, 405 1, 830, 453 6,018, 204 2,909, 088, 086 
LOO. Pehctatteweats cee tecnise tie ctiree bias aetna 1,414 1,881, 472 6, 157, 534 3,044, 800, 819 
TOGD cc cascode y ¥.n0 Fi vvind sce 6 oe SemiOtn as Sade eRe 1,418 1,938, 897 6, 463, 932 3,196, 429, 522 


1 Sum of the maximum 20-minute coincident peak loads (primary plus secondary) of each of the systems oper- 
ated by the Commission, given in terms of net output of the sources of supply to each system for the last month 
of each fiscal year. 


During 1961, the Commission’s investment in fixed assets at cost increased by 
$100,758,461 and at the end of the year amounted to $2,461,609,257. Total assets after 
deducting accumulated depreciation were $2,779,738, 127. 


In 1961, a total of 354 municipal utilities engaged in the retail distribution of electricity 
purchased power from the Commission under cost or fixed-rate contracts. The total 
assets of these utilities, after deducting accumulated depreciation, amounted to $698,947,256, 
of which $282,255,861 represented the equity acquired in the Commission’s systems by 
the utilities operating under cost contracts. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba Hydro came into being on Apr. 1, 1961, as a result of the 
amalgamation of the previously separate authorities concerned with the generation and 
distribution of electric power. Manitoba Hydro generates the electric power requirements 
for almost all of the province except that for use within the corporate limits of the city of 
Winnipeg, although it does supply a portion of the energy distributed in that area. It 
distributes electricity directly to most of the consumers in the province outside of Winnipeg, 
serving 532 cities, towns, villages and hamlets and 42,000 farms. 


Plant additions completed or under way in Manitoba during 1961 are outlined at p. 
556, 
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Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Corporation was established on Feb. 1, 
1949, and operates under the provisions of the Power Corporation Act (SS 1950, c.10) as 
amended. It succeeded the Saskatchewan Power Commission which had operated from 
Feb. 11, 1929. The original functions of the Corporation included the generation, trans- 
mission, distribution, sale and supply of hydro and steam electric energy. Since 1952, the 
Corporation has been authorized to produce or purchase and to transmit, distribute, sell 
and supply natural or manufactured gas. 

In 1960, the Corporation served 984 urban communities (with six or more customers) 
in retail sales, and served the Cities of Saskatoon and Swift Current, the town of Battle- 
ford and the hamlet of Waskesiu in bulk sales. Some bulk power was also sold to the City 
of Regina on an exchange basis. Activities of the Corporation cover the entire province 
with the exception of the City of Regina, which owns and operates municipal plants and a 
distribution system. The local steam plant and distribution system of the City of Moose 
Jaw, originally owned and operated by a private company, were purchased by the Corpora- 
tion late in 1960. 

At the end of 1960, the Corporation served 221,675 customers, 186,843 of whom were 
retail customers and 34,832 of whom were located in communities supplied with power 
through bulk sales. The retail customers included 127,751 urban customers and 59,092 
customers classified as rural, predominantly farmers. During the year, 1,233,531,753 kwh. 
were made available to customers. of which 1,230,750,759 kwh. were generated in Corpora- 
tion plants and 2,780,994 kwh. were purchased in bulk from Regina. At the end of the 
year, the Corporation had invested, at cost, a total of $329,184,514 in electric and natural 
gas plant in service. 

During the year, the Corporation owned and operated five steam generating plants— 
one at Prince Albert and two each at Saskatoon and Estevan; a sixth steam plant was 
purchased along with the Moose Jaw distribution system late in the year. These plants 
supplied 87.2 p.c. of total system power requirements and three internal combustion gas 
dual fuel plants at Kindersley, Swift Current and Unity supplied most of the remainder. 
Five small diesel plants (at Kamsack, Leader, Hudson Bay, La Ronge and Central Butte) 
acted mainly as standby plants. Total system capability in operation at the end of 1959 
was assessed at 548,060 kw. with 499,000 kw. in steam plants, 45,600 kw. in gas dual fuel 
units and 3,460 kw. in diesel plants. At the end of 1960, the Corporation owned and 
operated 66,092 miles of transmission and rural lines (excluding urban distribution and 
hi-lines). Plant additions completed or under way in Saskatchewan during 1961 are out- 
lined at p. 556. 


20.—Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, 1951-60 


companies indiadies , 
erved in Bu eters in ower 
Year and Retail Communities Distributed Revenue 
Sales Served 
No No. kwh $ 
ROAD ie aS AG ctr Sk'S CERO CEC CIE oer To 535 93, 923 278, 826,919 7,159, 876 
LOVED Zoe ce tewette bate Porstonctenatelal av otcexatee di honapken snetsteyAuaxershé hin 582 107,942 332,674, 176 8,553,619 
LEER a RE OrIG FOCHG ORDO HOCOREDCOOSOGONE 631 122,676 398, 211,673 10, 368, 752 
NO pare ee ty cbecors neers vei canes arate eus' saleneretsystolsieceves 664 134, 587 472,763,014 11,936, 234 
TODDIER REE = «<1. ces. ih aed. ho Ma ae aes eee 742 149,134 556,776,981 13,800,400 
ROBO BOR Bs cies tt Soe SO is is Ae ADs Melee ds 799 162,594 659, 720, 877 15, 566, 910 
BOB 7 Ae felsic: ccls Helos Seles. ae sas SDM ee Rae ene 870 178, 567 780,613,534 18,152, 460 
DODR ect terete aera err eelerctet isin cielo Malsiorel sisleiotaseislerw iain 880 188,293 909, 086, 629 20,687,771 
TODO ccmneciewncte de crcrian vice cel acle eee eterrelss a sie sree 962 197,451 1,067, 349,615 23,909,113 
ROGOPEE BEE... 5 aed. Cae. Me. d. SER ASO. goss 38 984 221,675 1, 233, 531, 753 26,667,471 
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Alberta.—Public ownership of power generating and distributing systems in Alberta 
is confined to certain urban municipalities. The regulatory authority over privately owned 
systems is the Board of Public Utility Commissioners which has jurisdiction over the dis- 
tribution and sale of electricity. The Board has power to hold investigation upon complaint 
made either by a municipality or by a utility company and, following such investigation, 
may fix just and reasonable rates. Three private utility companies serve the province; 
plant additions completed or under way in Alberta during 1961 are outlined at pp. 556-557. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission was appointed in 
April 1945 under the provisions of the Provincial Electric Power Act. Operations were 
commenced in August of the same year with the acquisition of electrical properties in 
several parts of the province. The following statement shows the growth in the number 
of customers from 1952 to 1961:— 


Total Cumulative 
Year Ended Services Services Services Services 
Mar. 381— Acquired Installed for to End of 
Period Period 
No. No. No. No. 
LOB rah eer eee ee Ba eteaee } 103 2,600 a ya 45,912 
Sold Tune TOS VSies. cae ee ete tne Gale airs bet.eeiele —325 —640 —965 
LOS Paes RO Dk Bhs Sana ates ~- 3,597 3,597 49, 509 
LOE Rec rc us cies Saaicte ea eis parte ahha eee “= 3, 264 3, 264 52,773 
(965i. Soh cwatricw cameesh ct eet Deneetee nee 523 3, 261 3, 784 56, 557 
VODG «sis Mies gen wn thats ak coe eo eee cat 406 4,382 4,788 61, 345 
7 9, 
1 RC oe eee } 4,676 5, 525 De 60,574 
HolduMay 10s suse eile cataind, cee e Gm aban wet —337 —1,635 —1,972 
TORS te Re aS CE CR nes oe -— 5,706 5, 706 75, 280 
LOBY Rete: eaten tei. sn cise eet ee ey a 75 4, 506 4,581 79, 861 
TODO: SY REBAR Regio Fe A AE 119 4,324 4, 443 84,304 
TO GUZEN, so sede ate sole orate Otc aineiiae eh tetera eee 393 4,965 5, 358 89, 662 
CUMULATIVE TOTADS, Ue: < oc ers ence 33,044 56, 618 89, 662 89, 662 


Details of construction completed or under way in British Columbia during 1961 are 
outlined at p. 557. 


21.—Growth of the British Columbia Power Commission, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-61 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

Customeraiee «a. cesta aeeties No. 69,574 75, 280 79, 861 84, 304 89, 662 
Installed plant capacity.......... kw. 284, 435 324, 735 385,771 454,191 468,701 
Circuit Miles of Line— 

Transmission (high voltage)... miles 1,009 1,330 1,415 1,578 1,643 

Distribution primaries......... 4,147 4,650 4,949 5, 227 5,801 
Power Requirements— 

Generstede = astcnesaie esa kwh.| 1,058,915,734 | 984,810,523 | 1,597,961,498 | 1,707,027,382 | 1,708, 237,892 

RUT CH ASC Gi orator ortets epanerieres sf 25,668,700 | 228,760,010 46,124,718 51,418,578 78,144,129 

Totals, Power Requirements. kwh.| 1,084,584,434 | 1,213,570,533 | 1,644,086,216 | 1,758,445,960 | 1,786,382, 021 
Annual TeVvenusl caseeecens seems $’000 11,992 14,524 17,131 19,078 20,610 
Capital Investment (plant in 

operation )— 
Generation plant. ..........-.0. $ 55,595, 538 82,844,306 | 115,748,698 | 141,075,465 144, 646, 921 
Transmission plant............. $ 20, 639, 658 24,678, 764 28, 487, 058 32, 202,571 34,292, 446 


Distribution and general plants. $ 25,783, 408 30,031, 507 32,724, 097 36,017,392 40,108,399 


Totals, Capital Investment ae. waa ys Cree ey CT Pee ee eee ee 
(plant in operation)....... - $ 102,018,604 | 137,554,577 | 176,954,853 | 209,295,428 219, 047, 766 
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Sources of power for the year ended Mar. 31, 1961 were as follows:— 


Percentage 
Source Power of Total 
kwh. 
Hydio-clectric plant diy ice. levels cbereaed 2st fos). 1, 501,270,750 84.0 
Diesel-electric plant— 

COV ATA Retetsrteees hs cee! Stay Dp. erga rene aan Aen +3 SUReee Ooneee. LA 47, 377, 956 AME 
MLAS Tel arse ie esse oars ties 5 REE Io Eee FO = ERIS Gicsee ase #16 159, 453, 186 8.9 

ASA SCUC DING DIAN Gamelemeries celetre aise ctitue ete avalon ee ela aio aubictatccese 136, 000 -- 
PECHASCU Pac Te See eee es ete Teen oie edge alsccesetT . 78,144, 129 4.4 
AV OW ANS xy coreteyeteys eiskasstel axe veroe <6 siaserzze,diakssb- bere, aia cattiets 1,786, 382,021 100.0 


Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northern Canada Power 
Commission, formerly Northwest Territories Power Commission, was created by Act of 
Parliament in 1948 to bring electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where 
a need developed and where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. By 
legislation passed in 1950, the Act was extended to include Yukon Territory. The Com- 
mission has authority to construct and operate power plants as required in the Territories 
and, subject to approval of the Governor in Council, in any other parts of Canada. 


The Commission has hydro-electric power developments on the Yukon River near 
Whitehorse, Y.T., the Mayo River near Mayo Landing, Y.T., and the Snare River north- 
west of Yellowknife, N.W.T. Diesel-electric plants are operated at Fort Simpson, Fort 
Smith, Fort Resolution, Frobisher Bay and Inuvik, N.W.T., and at Field, B.C. 


The Whitehorse Rapids power development, which has been in service since November 
1958, supplies the power for the Department of National Defence at Whitehorse, most 
of the power for the city of Whitehorse, and the power for heating systems of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare Hospital and two hostels operated by the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration, 


The Snare River hydro developments supply power to the mines in the Yellowknife 
area and, with the Bluefish hydro-electric plant of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited, supply the town of Yellowknife. The original Snare Rapids 
plant has been in operation since September 1948 and the Snare Falls plant, situated on 
the same river about 10 miles downstream from the original plant and remotely controlled 
from Snare Rapids, was placed in service in November 1960. 


The Mayo River plant, completed in November 1952, supplies power to mining 
properties in the Elsa and Keno areas and to the Mayo Landing and Keno City commu- 
nities. 

The diesel-electric plants supply the needs of Federal Government departments and 
the general public in the communities in which they are located. In addition to these plants 
the Commission operates a power and heating plant at the Fort McPherson residential 
school for the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and the municipal 
water system and central heating plant supplying the hostel and school premises at Fort 
Simpson, N.W.T. Details of construction completed or under way in the Territories 
during 1961 are outlined at pp. 557-558. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—FISHERIES 
Section 1.—Commercial Fishery Resources* 


The waters of two mighty oceans—the Atlantic and the Pacific—and the most exten- 
sive inland system of rivers and lakes in the world provide Canada’s fishermen with 
valuable harvests. The annual catch of some 2,000,000,000 Ib. of fish and shellfish has a 
marketed value of more than $200,000,000. Only about one-third of this catch is used 
in Canada, the remainder going abroad in fresh, frozen, canned, salted, dried or otherwise 
preserved form. Of the fish-exporting nations of the world, Canada is surpassed only by 
Norway and Japan. There are more than 79,000 commercial fishermen in Canada and, 
in addition, many thousands of persons are employed in the fish-processing industry. 


Atlantic Fisheries.—On the Atlantic Coast, lobster and groundfish, especially cod, 
are the mainstay of the fisheries, while herring, mackerel and alewives supply a pickling 
industry that is also of considerable importance. The Atlantic catch is ordinarily about 
twice as heavy as the Pacific and, generally, is more valuable. In 1961 the lobster catch 
was close to 48,000,000 lb. with a landed value of $18,000,000, and cod landings of 
518,000,000 Ib. had a value to the fishermen of $15,400,000. 


Because of their relatively high unit price, lobsters are the main source of income for 
fishermen in New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, and provide about one-third of 
the value of the Nova Scotia catch. They are taken in baited traps as they crawl about 
in shallow water looking for food. Most of the catch is marketed alive, fresh boiled or as 
fresh or frozen lobster meat and the remainder is canned. The United States provides 
an excellent market with peaks of demand in the summer vacation season and at Christmas. 
Hitherto unexploited scallop beds, recently discovered on George’s Bank off the mouth of 
the Gulf of Maine, are becoming an increasingly valuable resource. 

The cod banks in the Atlantic off Newfoundland are known to fishermen all over the 
world. Besides cod, they yield other groundfish, mainly haddock, redfish, plaice and 
flounder. Although two-thirds of the cod catch is landed in Newfoundland, the lesser 
part of the Island’s receipts now comes from the banks. The traditiona] N ewfoundland 
schooner fishery which formerly supplied the saltfish trade has died out but a very active 


* Prepared by the Information and Educational Service, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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inshore summer trap fishery, followed by a trawl fishery from small boats in the late 
summer and early autumn, continues to supply the industry. The bulk of the trap and 
trawl catches is salted. The family business which combines fishing with processing has 
disappeared from the Atlantic Coast except in Newfoundland, and even there it is dimin- 
ishing. Nova Scotia’s drying plants depend more and more on raw supplies from New- 
foundland, which they receive in salt bulk form. Heavy exports of saltfish go from the 
Atlantic Provinces to the Caribbean area, with smaller amounts to Italy, Spain and 
Brazil. 

Although schooner fleets are a thing of the past, except for a few vessels sailing from 
Nova Scotia, modern trawlers and draggers out of ports along the southern coast of New- 
foundland and the Atlantic Coast of Nova Scotia fish the banks in all seasons, weather 
permitting, to supply mixed groundfish to the processing plants in their home ports. 
These produce fresh and frozen fish and fillets as well as frozen fish blocks to meet a North 
American demand that increases steadily with the population. Frozen blocks are the raw 
material of the now important fish-stick industry. 

The 1961 Atlantic herring catch was 209,000,000 Ib., about one-third of which was 
comprised of the small-sized herring used by New Brunswick’s sardine canneries. Smoke 
houses and pickling plants produce a variety of herring products and the fish are also in 
steady demand for lobster bait. The bulk of the catch is taken in purse-seines or weirs. 
Mackerel and alewives are also utilized by pickling plants but both have provided dwindling 
catches over the past decade. Mackerel are netted in open water and alewives are trapped 
as they enter estuaries on their way to freshwater spawning beds. 


The Atlantic salmon catch, after a long and fairly steady decline, has been on the 
increase in recent years. This fish goes exclusively to fresh markets. Before the War, 
frozen Canadian Atlantic salmon was in demand in Britain but after the War until 1959 
it was barred from that market by import restrictions although there was scant surplus 
for export in any case. In 1959, the import restrictions were lifted and, with improved 
catches, hopes have risen for resumption of this trade. 


Pacific Fisheries.—Salmon is the most valuable of the Pacific fisheries, although the 
landings of herring are heavier. Halibut is third in importance, followed by other ground- 
fish and shellfish. The proportion of the total landed value provided by salmon gives an 
indication of the importance of that fishery to British Columbia fishermen. For example, 
in 1961 the total landed value of the Pacific catch was over $39,000,000, of which salmon 
accounted for $26,000,000. In the high cycle year of 1958, the value of the salmon catch 
alone was $37,129,000 and the total landed value was $51,352,000. 


The salmon catch is made up of five species—sockeye, pink, chum, coho and spring. 
These fish are caught as they return from the sea to their native streams to spawn and die. 
Sockeye, for instance, return after four years at sea so that, four years after a favourable 
hatching year on sockeye streams, a heavy catch of this species may be expected. When 
the peak runs of several different species occur in the same year, fishing is very good. The 
fish congregate off the mouths of their rivers and move into them in heavy concentrations. 
Commercial salmon fishing is limited to tide-water and is divided into two efforts—net 
fishery by seine and gillnet for the canneries and troll fishery for the fresh fish market. 
Net fishing is pursued in all the protected waters of British Columbia’s deeply indented 
shoreline, and troll fishing off coasts facing the open sea, especially off the western coast 
of Vancouver Island. Hundreds of seiners and thousands of gillnet and troll boats engage 
in the fishery every year. 


After hatching, sockeye spend a year or two in a lake before going to sea. When caught 
on their return from the ocean they weigh about six pounds each. This is a summer 
fishery, usually from mid-June to September. The bulk of the catch is taken by gillnet and 
the remainder by purse-seine; as sockeye feed on small crustaceans, they are not attracted 
by the lures of the troll fishery. Landings are smaller than the catch of chums or pinks 
but more valuable because, with its firm texture and attractive colour, canned sockeye 
commands the highest consumer price. 
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Pink salmon mature and return after only two years at sea. The fish average four to 
five pounds. Both pinks and chums are widely distributed up and down the coast but 
pinks appear in a more concentrated run. Chums return after four years at sea when they 
average about ten pounds in weight. They usually appear in two rather scattered runs, 
one in early summer and one in the autumn, and contribute their share to the total volume 
of the salmon catch. Coho hatch in small streams and are vulnerable to summer water 
levels. At sea they grow rapidly to weights between five and ten pounds and return to 
spawn after three years. They are taken by net or troll for canning or for the fresh market, 
depending on current demand. Mature spring salmon usually run between ten and 
twenty-five pounds in weight. Since they feed on small fish, they can, like coho, be taken 
by lure but about one-third of the catch is secured with gillnets, notably at the mouth of 
the Fraser. They are usually caught in their third or fourth year and are favoured on the 
fresh fish market. 


About three-quarters of the annual salmon catch is canned and most of the remainder 
goes to the fresh market. Vancouver and Prince Rupert are the major processing centres. 


The main stocks of herring move inshore in the autumn and winter, spawn in the 
spring and then return to summer feeding grounds offshore. Only small stocks remain 
on the fishing grounds throughout the year. Consequently, the bulk of the catch is taken 
from October to March. As the total known supply of this species in British Columbia 
is being exploited, catches are limited to local quotas by area. Fishing is by purse-seine 
and the catch is converted into oil and meal, mainly at Steveston, Vancouver or Prince 
Rupert. The 1961 herring catch was more than double that of the previous year— 
448,000,000 lb. compared with 187,700,000 Jb. in 1960. Fishing operations had ceased 
for several months during 1960 because of a depressed market for products of this phase 
of the industry. 


While salmon and herring live at mid-water depths, halibut feed on the bottom and 
are usually caught beyond the three-mile limit. Canadian and American longliners share 
in this fishery off the coasts of both Alaska and British Columbia and, by joint agreement, 
the catch is controlled by a system of quotas and fishing seasons in various areas. The 
most productive halibut grounds on the Continent are those adjacent to British Columbia, 
and American as well as Canadian vessels, even when fishing off Alaska, usually land at 
Prince Rupert or Vancouver. The catch amounted to 29,500,000 Ib. in 1961, a decrease 
of 4,400,000 lb. from that of the previous year; however, the landed value at $6,236,000 
was higher by $837,000 than the 1960 value. Much of the halibut caught is frozen for 
the fresh market in the United States. 


Two other species of bottom-feeding fish—soles and grey cod—are taken by the 
trawler fleet, usually beyond the three-mile limit either in Hecate Strait or off Vancouver 
Island. These vessels drag a large-mouthed, tapering net across the ocean floor and scoop 
up the fish feeding there. They operate mainly in the spring and summer and on smooth 
bottom in depths between twenty and seventy fathoms. During the winter they pursue 
a limited fishery in the relatively protected waters of the Strait of Georgia. Ling cod 
and black cod also feed on the bottom. Small boats rigged with one or two lines and a 
few hooks take most of the ling cod catch in the Strait of Georgia but further supplies 
are captured together with other groundfish in course of the trawler fishery. The bulk 
of the black cod is taken off Alaska by the large longliners that also fish for halibut. These 
tees lay their long lines on the ocean floor with hundreds of baited hooks attached to 
them. 


Inland Fisheries.—In 1960 the value of fish from Canadian lakes and streams 
exported to the United States totalled $18,976,000. The bulk of the catch comes from 
the Great Lakes, Lake Winnipeg in Manitoba and Great Slave Lake in the Northwest 
Territories, but 600 smaller lakes are also fished commercially. Ontario is the heaviest 
producer, with Manitoba in second place and Saskatchewan in third but output of all 
western areas is increasing as improved transportation facilities enable fishermen in remote 
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areas to get their catch to market. Great Slave Lake yields almost all the commercial 
catch of the Northwest Territories. It supports a gillnet fishery for whitefish and lake 
trout, with catch limits set by the Federal Government. 


Whitefish and pickerel, in approximately equal proportions, together comprise about 
half the Canadian freshwater catch and perch is next in both quantity and value. Sturgeon 
and lake trout are valuable additions and tullibee and pike are taken in considerable 
quantities. A wide variety make up the remaining 10 p.c. of the landings, ranging from 
the aristocratic goldeye to the lowly chub. 


Section 2.—Governments and the Fisheries 


The British North America Act gave the Federal Government full legislative juris- 
diction for the coastal and the inland fisheries of Canada and under this Act laws are 
made for the protection, conservation and development of the fisheries throughout the 
country. However, the provinces have, by agreement, assumed administrative responsibil- 
ities in varying degree. Consequently, though all the regulations governing fishing are 
made by the Federal Government, the work of administering the fisheries (enforcing the 
different laws and regulations, inspecting fish products, issuing licences, etc.) is done 
without duplication of staff either by federal or by provincial officers, according to ar- 
rangement. 


Specifically, all tidal or sea fisheries except those of the Province of Quebec are ad- 
ministered by the federal Department of Fisheries, and the freshwater or non-tidal fisheries, 
with some exceptions, are administered by the provincial departments. Quebec takes 
responsibility for all its fisheries including those in salt waters. Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta administer their freshwater species. In British Columbia, 
provincial government control extends to the freshwater forms and the Federal Govern- 
ment is responsible for marine and anadromous species. In Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the 
Federal Government maintains complete control; administration of the fisheries of the 
National Park areas throughout Canada is the responsibility of the Canadian Wildlife 
Service, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Subsection 1.—The Federal Government 


The work of the Federal Government in the conservation, development and general 
regulation of the nation’s coastal and freshwater fisheries is performed by three agencies 
under the Minister of Fisheries:— 


(1) The Department of Fisheries proper with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., and area offices 
under Area Directors at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Halifax, N.S., and St. John’s, 
Nfld. 


(2) The Fisheries Research Board of Canada with headquarters at Ottawa and eight stations 
across Canada. 


(3) The Fisheries Prices Support Board with headquarters at Ottawa. 
A brief outline of the functions of these agencies is given in this Subsection. 


The Department of Fisheries.—The chief responsibilities of the Department of 
Fisheries throughout Canada are, in brief: to conserve and develop Canada’s primary 
fishery resources; to encourage the development of the fishing industry in the national 
economy; to inspect fish products, establish standards of quality and promote the optimum 
utilization of the resource; and to develop a proper public understanding of the resource 
and the industry. 


The larger part of the staff of the Department is stationed in the field and is composed 
mainly of protection and inspection officers. The protection officers, including those on 
the Department’s 82 patrol and protection vessels, are concerned with the enforcement 
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of the conservation regulations under the Fisheries Act and other Acts designed to ensure 
a continuing maximum yield of fish, and are also responsible for the inspection of fish 
products and processing plants under the Fish Inspection Act and relevant section of the 
Meat and Canned Foods Act. 


A conservation program is carried out by the Conservation and Development Service 
of the Department. Protection officers enforce regulations pertaining to restricted areas, 
close seasons, limitations in location and types of gear, and also inspect spawning streams 
and keep them clear of obstructions. Biologists investigate such problems as pollution 
and water supply, and engineers construct fishways to enable fish to bypass obstructions 
of all kinds. Hatcheries are maintained to restock waters where the fisheries are under 
federal administration. 


For the past few years a bounty has been paid for the killing of the parasite-carrying 
harbour seals along the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts at a rate of $10 for adult and $5 for 
young seals. Total payments for the year ended Mar. 31, 1961 amounted to $26,875. 


Inspection of fish and fish products to ensure a high standard of quality is carried 
out by the Inspection and Consumer Service, and fish inspection laboratories are main- 
tained on the Atlantic and the Pacific Coasts and in Toronto and Winnipeg. A staff of 
home economists operates test kitchens in Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal, Halifax, 
Edmonton and Winnipeg, and conducts demonstrations and lectures on methods of pre- 
paring and cooking fish and fish products. 

Through the medium of printed material, films, radio, television and exhibitions, the 
Information and Educational Service of the Department informs the public on the various 
aspects of the industry and the work of the fisheries services, with the object of developing 
a better understanding of the resource and those engaged in its exploitation. This Service 
works closely with the Conservation and Development Service in matters concerning the 
conservation of fisheries and with the Inspection and Consumer Service toward encouraging 
increased consumption of Canadian fish products in the domestic, United States and 
other markets. 


The Economics Service engages in two related fields of responsibility: (1) to provide 
the government and the commercial fishing industry with current information, including 
statistical data, under the general heading of trade intelligence, and (2) to carry out studies 
and investigations in the primary fisheries and in the processing and distribution of fish 
products. In the first field, the Service works in close co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the Foreign Trade Division of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce; in the second, there is similar collaboration with the Fisheries Research Board. 
In both, a necessary contribution is made to the formulation of policy for fisheries manage- 
ment, industrial development and market services. 


In addition to these regular services, the Department assists the commercial fishing 
industry in several special ways. To promote efficient primary fishing operations and 
improve the marketing of fishery products, assistance is provided for the construction of 
draggers and longliners and for bait-freezing and storage facilities on the Atlantic Coast. 
The Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan affords low-cost protection from losses of boats and 
lobster traps through storms and other causes. The Plan, in operation since 1953, meets 
a long-standing need on the part of small-scale individual fishermen. Vessels valued at 
from $250 to $10,000 may be insured with payment of a premium of 1 p.c. of the appraised 
value per annum. Up to Dec. 31, 1961, a total of 5,980 vessels with an appraised value of 
approximately $19,750,000 had been insured under the Plan. In response to considerable 
demand for a similar type of protection against unusual losses of fishing gear and equipment 
other than vessels, a first step was taken by the introduction of regulations giving a 
measure of compensation to the lobster fisherman suffering abnormal losses of lobster traps, 
provided that a small premium has been paid by the fisherman. The premium rate varies 
in accordance with conditions in the different fishing areas but has been kept low. The 
Department also provides financial assistance to educational institutions agreeing to carry 
out specialized educational work among fishermen. 
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International Fisheries Conservation.—Conservation of the resources of the high seas 
can be effected only through regulation, and for this purpose international treaties have 
had to be made. Canada’s obligations under such treaties with the United States and 
other countries are administered by the Department of Fisheries. 


Canada and the United States have led the world in joint fisheries conservation 
development. Major examples of this joint effort are the International Pacific Halibut 
Convention, concerned with the preservation of the halibut stocks of the north Pacific and 
the Bering Sea, and the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Convention, concerned with 
the conservation and development of the sockeye and pink salmon of the Fraser River. 
Investigations carried out under the auspices of Commissions appointed under these 
conventions, subsequent regulation and limitation of catches, and the construction of 
salmon fishways appear to have been successful in arresting and reversing an earlier trend 
toward depletion of these fisheries. Another example of restoring a depleted marine re- 
source by international agreement and action is that of the fur seals of the Pribilof Islands 
in the Bering Sea. Under a treaty signed in 1911, known as the (North Pacific) Sealing 
Convention, pelagic sealing was prohibited while the animals were migrating to and from 
the Pribilofs where most of them breed. This treaty had been signed by the United States, 
Canada, Russia and Japan, and was one of the earliest conventions on resources of the sea. 
In 1941 Japan abrogated the treaty and the following year Canada and the United States 
signed a Provisional Fur Seal Agreement under which Canada, in return for abstaining 
from pelagic sealing, received 20 p.c. of the annual catch, which was supervised by the 
United States. A conference to re-negotiate the original convention was begun in Washing- 
ton in November 1955 and a new settlement was signed by the original four countries on 
Feb. 9, 1957. 


In 1949 the Government of Canada became a signatory, along with nine other countries, 
to the International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention which came into force in 
1950. The Commission established under this Convention, with headquarters at Halifax, 
N.S., makes scientific investigations of the fishery resources of the northwest Atlantic. 
The Commission has no regulatory powers but can make recommendations to the re- 
spective governments regarding measures that may be necessary for maintaining the stocks 
of fish that support the international fisheries in the Convention area. Treaty signatories 
are: Canada, Denmark, Iceland, the United States, Britain, France, Italy, Norway, Portugal 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. 


A step toward international action in regulating the high seas fisheries of the north- 
ern Pacific Ocean was achieved in December 1951 when Canada, the United States and 
Japan conferred at Tokyo. The resulting Convention was ratified by the three contracting 
governments and instruments of ratification were deposited at Tokyo in June 1953. The 
treaty is known as the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean and aims at providing the maximum sustained yield of the fishery resources 
of the northern Pacific non-territorial waters with each of the parties assuming obligations 
to encourage conservation measures. The Commission established under this Convention 
is studying the northern Pacific fisheries and will determine the application of the treaty 
principles and promote and co-ordinate the necessary scientific studies. 


The seventh, and latest, international fisheries agreement to which Canada is a sig- 
natory is the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention, which provides for joint action by Canada 
and the United States in Great Lakes fishery research and in a program for the control 
of the predator lamprey in these waters. This Convention came into force in October 1955. 

Canada is a member of the International Whaling Commission and is obligated to 
collect biological data on whales caught by Canadian vessels. Whaling operations are 
conducted in some years off the coasts of Newfoundland and British Columbia. 


The Fisheries Research Board.—The Fisheries Research Board of Canada is a 
research organization established by Act of Parliament for the purpose of conducting 
basic and applied research on Canada’s living aquatic resources, their environment and 
their utilization. It is the only Canadian federal research agency in this broad field. 
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The antecedents of the present Board go back to 1898 when a Board of Management of 
the Canadian Marine Biological Station, consisting of eight university professors and the 
Commissioner of Fisheries, was created in the Department of Marine and Fisheries. This 
early organization was formalized by Parliament in 1912 when by special Act it established 
the Biological Board of Canada. Later, in 1937, as the scope and the research responsibil- 
ities of the Board were increased the Act was revised and the Board renamed the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada. The Act was revised again in 1952-53, further broadening 
its scope. Thus the present Fisheries Research Board is a lineal descendant of one of the 
oldest scientific organizations in Canada and one of the oldest government-supported 
research organizations under the supervision of an independent scientific board in North 
America. 

By its Act, the Board is placed under the control of the Minister of Fisheries. The 
Board proper consists of a permanent Chairman, who is appointed by the Governor in 
Council and who is a member of the Public Service of Canada, and ‘‘not more than eighteen 
other members” holding honorary appointments from the Minister of Fisheries for five- 
year terms. The composition of the Board is further defined by the Act to require that 
‘‘a majority of the members of the Board, not including the Chairman, shall be scientists, 
and the remaining members of the Board shall be representative of the Department [of 
Fisheries] and the fishing industry”. The scientific members are drawn principally from 
universities and research foundations across Canada, to include specialists in disciplines 
related to the Board’s work. The industry members are selected from among Canada’s 
leading business men with an intimate knowledge of fishing and the fishing industry and 
the Department of Fisheries representative is usually a senior staff member in Ottawa. 
Board members have both advisory and executive functions. The advisory functions 
are delegated in the first instance to regional Advisory Committees who conduct on-the- 
spot regional reviews and report to the Board on the operations and scientific programs 
with a view to their improvement. The executive functions are delegated to an Executive 
Committee elected from Board members and approved by the Minister. 


The operations of the Board are highly decentralized, there being only a small ad- 
ministrative, supervisory and publications staff in Ottawa. The Board carries out biolo- 
gical research through five centres across Canada, oceanographic research at two locations 
and technological studies at five others. The Board employs approximately 800 persons, 
of whom about 200 are scientists. 


Biology.—The Biological program of the Board is designed to add to fundamenta 
knowledge concerning Canada’s vast living marine and freshwater resources. Included 
here are life history, population and behaviour studies leading to a sound scientific basis 
for the conservation and management of the commercially important fisheries including 
those for lobsters, crabs, shrimps, oysters, scallops, clams, marine mammals and other 
well known economically important aquatic species of animals, such as salmon, cod, 
herring and halibut, as well as some marine plants, such as phytoplankton and seaweeds. 
Also included are studies in fish and shellfish diseases, fish enemies including the ill effects 
of water pollution, and such basic studies as fish genetics, physiology and behaviour, 
these latter with a view to improving fish cultural and farming methods and toward im- 
proving fish farm and hatchery stocks. Besides these basic studies, new fishing grounds 
and new species for exploitation are sought and experiments in improving fishing methods 
are undertaken. 

The biological work on the Atlantic Coast is conducted out of research stations 
located at St. Andrews, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld.; work on Arctic fisheries and on sea 
mammals is directed from a laboratory situated in Montreal, Que.; freshwater work is 
carried out from a station in London, Ont.; and work on the Pacific Coast is directed 
from research laboratories situated at Nanaimo, B.C. The Board operates 15 research 
vessels for its biological studies. These vary from small inshore and lake craft to large 
seagoing ships specially built for this purpose. The Board also acts as Canada’s research 
agent for three international fisheries commissions and two international sea-mammal 
commissions to which Canada is party. 
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Oceanography.—Oceanography includes the study of the marine (and freshwater) 
environment in which aquatic organisms live. This is under continuing study to further 
knowledge in primary and secondary productivity and the occurrence of ocean and fresh- 
water life of importance to man. Encompassed here also are investigations into the 
distribution and physical and chemical characteristics of major ocean currents and the 
physical and biological structure of large ocean areas including the ocean bottom where 
concentrations of fish and other aquatic life occur. Ocean climate and ocean weather as 
they affect the distribution of fish and other living organisms as well as the vertical and 
horizontal distribution of nutrient matter and the cycle of energy and life in the seas 
are regularly observed and correlated. These studies, as well as special studies of interest 
to the Royal Canadian Navy, the Department of Transport and the international fishery 
commissions, are carried out by the Board’s two oceanographic groups operating from 
Halifax, N.S., and Nanaimo, B.C., with strong ship support from the Navy and the 
Department of Transport. 


Technology.—Technological studies in general are aimed at making the best possible 
use of Canada’s fish catches. Investigations are conducted toward improving methods 
of preserving, processing, storing and distributing fish products, as well as of utilizing all 
parts of the fish including parts now wasted. These include developments in refrigeration 
and the use of antibiotics as fish preservatives, of improved refrigerated rail cars for fish 
distribution, improvements in canning, smoking and salting of fish as well as the develop- 
ment of new products such as protein concentrates (fish flour) and new uses such as the 
development of wieners for the utilization of abundant species that are now not used for 
food. Fundamental studies into the structure and composition of fish proteins, fish oils, 
fish hormones, the energy expenditure of migrating salmon and the nutrition of marine 
bacteria are also under way. In recent years handling and processing techniques have 
been investigated for the purpose of increasing over-all production efficiency and improving 
the product. 


Technological investigations on the Atlantic Coast are carried out at Technological 
Stations situated at Halifax, N.S., and Grande Riviére, Que., and applied work for New- 
foundland is under the supervision of a Technological Unit at St. John’s. For inland areas 
there is a Technological Unit in London, Ont., and a Technological Station in Vancouver, 
B.C., undertakes investigation of Pacific Coast problems. 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—Under the Fisheries Prices Support Act 
passed in 1944, this Board was set up in July 1947 to recommend to the Government price- 
support measures when severe price declines occur. The Board functions under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, who is a senior officer of the 
Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co-operative firms 
in the industry, representative of the various fish-producing regions of Canada. 


The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed conditions 
and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the difference between 
a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 
The Board has no power to control prices nor has it any jurisdiction over operations in the 
fishing industry or the fish trade. Money necessary for dealings in fishery products is 
available to the Board from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to a maximum amount of 
$25,000,000 but only on recommendation of the federal Treasury Board and authorization 
of the Governor in Council. 


The Board maintains a small staff for administrative activities. The work is closely 
integrated with that of the Department’s Economics Service and, where possible, services 
required by the Board are carried out by Department personnel. The Board has carried 
out field surveys on market conditions and possibilities and on factors affecting the income 
of fishermen in the various producing areas. The financial position of fishermen is kept 
under continuous review and recommendations are made to the Government on the basis 
of the findings. Special investigations are made when serious problems arise in particular 
areas, 
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I 
Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 


An outline of the work undertaken by each of the provincial governments in con- 
nection with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the following 


paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The provincial Department of Fisheries in conjunction with the 
Newfoundland Fisheries Development Authority, a Crown corporation established in 
1953, is concerned mainly with improvement and development of fishing and production 
methods. It conducts experiments and demonstrations in longlining, Danish seining and 
otter trawling, in the construction of multi-purpose fishing craft, and in the exploration of 
potential fishing grounds. 


Loans are made to processors for the establishment and expansion of fish processing 
plants and for deepsea draggers and also to fishermen for the construction and purchase of 
modern vessels capable of a greater variety of fishing operations and larger production. 
Fishermen receive further aid through bounty payments at the rate of $160 per ton for 
newly constructed vessels under the Fishing Ships (Bounties) Act of 1955. The Fishing 
and Coastal Vessels Rebuilding and Repairs (Bounties) Act was passed in 1958 to enable 
the government to assist financially in maintaining and prolonging the life of the existing 
fleet, and in 1959 the Coasting Vessels (Bounties) Act was passed, designed to encourage 
the construction of new coastal vessels for service in Newfoundland waters by granting 
a maximum bounty payment of $300 per ton for locally built ships not exceeding 400 gross 
tons. 


Other services include the operation of fisheries training schools in navigation and 
engineering, advisory services to fishermen on gear and equipment, industrial research, 
plant construction, plant engineering and economics, assistance to fishermen’s unions, 
weather and ice reports, and search and rescue. The Fisheries Salt Act passed in 1957 
implements more rigid control over the use of fisheries salt. 


The inland waters of Newfoundland, although they provide excellent sport fishing, 
are not commercially exploited. The lakes and ponds remain under the authority of the 
Natural Resources Branch of the provincial Department of Mines and Resources, but the 
rivers and streams—the resort of migratory fish such as salmon and sea trout—are under 
federal control. Matters of conservation and guardianship are therefore mainly or wholly 
the concern of the federal Department of Fisheries although, to the extent to which they 
affect the ponds and lakes, they are subject to provincial or joint action. 


Prince Edward Island.—The sea and inland fisheries of Prince Edward Island are 
administered by the Federal Government. The provincial Department of Fisheries 
supplements federal activity and is concerned mainly with development of the fisheries 
industry. The Department provides technical assistance and, in conjunction with the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada and branches of the federal Department of Fisheries, 
engages in some experimental work. 


Financial assistance is made available to fishermen through the Fishermen’s Loan 
Board of Prince Edward Island, a body corporate operating under the provincial Depart- 
ment. The Fishermen’s Loan Board operates under authority given by the Re-establish- 
ment Assistance Act and regulations thereunder, approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, Jan. 7, 1949, with amendments. Loans are made to fishermen and companies 
for the purchase of boats, engines and other deck machinery at an interest rate of 4 p.c. 
From its reorganization in 1949 until the end of March 1961, the Board has lent approx- 
imately $1,620,000 for the modernization of the inshore and offshore fleets. Loans for 
the construction or expansion of processing plants are available through the Industrial 
Establishments Promotion Act under which loans may be made for facilities handling 
agricultural, horticultural or fishery products. 


* Prepared by the respective provincial departments responsible for fisheries administration. 
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Game fisheries are the responsibility of the Department of Industry and Natural 
Resources. The streams of the province, mostly spring-fed and fairly constant in flow, 
provide very favourable conditions for the reproduction of game fish, of which speckled 
trout is the most important variety. Investigations concerning the production of trout 
of a size attractive to anglers are being conducted by the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada at sites provided by the provincial Department. Unfortunately many of the 
formerly fertile and highly productive ponds of the province have disappeared, and the 
provincial Department is actively concerned with damming and restoring these for the 
enjoyment of the public. 


Nova Scotia.—Although the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction over the 
marine and inland fisheries of Nova Scotia and attends to all phases of administration 
related thereto, the Nova Scotia Government operates in several fields where provincial 
initiative is found to be necessary and appropriate, having regard for the importance of 
the fishery resources in terms of employment, industry, trade and recreation. 


In the commercial fisheries, provincial government interests are the concern of the 
Fisheries Division of the Department of Trade and Industry. The Fishermen’s Loan 
Board and the Industrial Loan Board are administered within this Department; the first 
makes loans to fishermen for the purchase of boats and engines, and the second makes 
loans for the construction or improvement of fish processing plants. A staff of fisheries 
engineers performs inspection and survey duties for the Loan Boards and provides technical 
assistance and advice to loan applicants and others in the fisheries and allied industries, 
notably the boatbuilding industry. A staff of instructors conducts training courses for 
fishermen in the care and maintenance of marine engines, in basic navigation and in the 
design, construction and maintenance of nets and other gear. This program receives 
substantial assistance from the Vocational Training Branch of the federal Department of 
Labour. The on-course instruction is supplemented frequently by informal on-the-spot 
assistance to smaller groups who find themselves in need of technical help with particular 
problems. The Fisheries Division, with financial and/or technical assistance provided by 
the Industrial Development Service of the federal Department of Fisheries, also organizes 
and conducts demonstrations of fishing methods and gear of types untried in some or all 
of the several fishing areas of the province. 


Inland Sport Fisheries.—In recent years, Nova Scotia, through the Wildlife Division 
of its Department of Lands and Forests, has spent a considerable amount of money on 
the improvement of certain streams in the province with a view to aiding salmon migration. 
A system of salmon-rearing ponds has been established on the Medway River in Queens 
County, capable of producing 500,000 smolts each year, as well as a system of trout- 
rearing ponds on the Moser River in Halifax County with an annual capacity of 1,000,000 
fingerlings. A full-time fisheries biologist is employed by the Division. 


New Brunswick.—The fisheries of New Brunswick, both tidal and inland, are under 
the jurisdiction of the federal Department of Fisheries and angling in Crown waters is 
under the jurisdiction of the provincial Department of Lands and Mines. To supplement 
the activities of the federal Department of Fisheries and to establish closer liaison between 
the fishing industry and various government departments and agencies, both federal and 
provincial, in all matters relating directly or indirectly to fisheries, the New Brunswick 
government created in 1946 a Fisheries Branch and a Fishermen’s Loan Board within 
its Department of Industry and Development. 


Commercial fishing is one of the most important basic industries of the province. 
More than 6,500 fishermen and 2,500 plant workers are employed in this industry; the 
gross yearly income of the fishermen is over $9,000,000 and the total marketed value of 
fish products is approximately $25,000,000. Recognizing its contribution to the economy 
of the province, the New Brunswick Government appointed, in 1960, a Deputy Minister 
of Fisheries who is directly responsible to the Minister of Industry and Development in 
all matters relating to fisheries. 
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Since its inception, the Fishermen’s Loan Board has disbursed more than $6,000,000 
for-the construction of fishing vessels and the purchase of modern equipment and diesel 
motors for fishermen of the province. Loans of $1,500 to $2,500 are made available to 
inshore fishermen for the purchase of lobster boats and engines, and amounts of $10,000 
to $60,000. to offshore fishermen for the building and equipping of modern longliners, 
Danish seiners and draggers. These ‘amounts represent the net amount lent to fishermen, 
which is about 70 p.c. of the total cost of the vessels after deducting the required down- 
payment and the Federal Government, subsidy of $225 per gross ton. New Brunswick 
now has a fleet of 92 groundfish draggers and 25 longliners and Danish seiners. 


New designs of fishing vessels are under continuing study by the technical staff of the 
Fisheries Branch in co-operation with naval architects, boatbuilders and fishermen. A 
certain pattern of standardization is followed to keep building and maintenance costs at 
the lowest level, because fishing in New Brunswick is generally a marginal operation. 
Multi-purpose types have been successfully introduced in the inshore fisheries of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence area. Modified versions of the 65-foot groundfish dragger equipped with 
more powerful diesel engines and bigger equipment have proven to be more efficient than 
the original type. The building of a prototype steel stern dragger has been under study 
for the past two years and arrangements are being made for the construction of three units 
at a cost of approximately $250,000 each. It is expected that the federal subsidy will 
cover half the cost of these vessels. 

Exploratory projects aimed at improving fishing boats and gear are carried out by 
the Fisheries Branch with the financial and technical assistance of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Service of the federal Department of Fisheries. - After a few years of experimental 
fishing and demonstrations with cod gillnets, Danish seines, mid-water trawls, mechanical 
clam diggers, etc., these new types of gear are being used by commercial fishermen along 
the New Brunswick coast. Practical training is made available by the Fisheries Branch 
to dragger operators and inshore fishermen during the winter season in various parts of 
the province. A permanent school of fisheries has been in operation, under the auspices 
of the Caraquet School Board, since the autumn of 1959. Over 30 young fishermen, 
17to 30 years of age; attend the three-year course from November to April each year. 


“To ‘co-ordinate the efforts of the Atlantic Provinces and the Federal Government in 
the promotion of fisheries, the federal Department of Fisheries formed a Provincial-Federal 
Atlantic Fisheries. Committee of which the Province of New Brunswick is a member, 


Quebec.—From 1941 to early 1962, Quebec’s commercial fisheries were administered 
by the Department of Fisheries and its inland fisheries by the Department of Game and 
Fisheries (Sport). At the 1962 session of the provincial legislature the two departments 
‘were merged into a Department of Game and Fisheries comprising a Division of Commer- 
cial Fisheries and a Division of Game and Sport Fisheries. 


Commercial Fisheries —The Quebec Government, through its Department of Game 
and Fisheries, gives much consideration to the administration of the fisheries of the 
province. For the benefit of producers and fishermen, it operates a network of cold storage 
plants for the freezing and preservation of fish. The network comprises 60 plants, together 
having a daily freezing capacity of 500 tons and a storage capacity of 25,000,000 lb. of 
fish. These plants also perform a valuable service to fishermen by providing them with 
frozen bait and ice. In addition, the Ministry owns and maintains 123 stations in small 
fishing ports where fish is kept under proper conditions while awaiting collecting trucks 
or boats, and also operates an artificial drying plant with a processing capacity of 3,000,000 
lp, of fish annually. 

». The Department maintains a staff of fish wardens, technicians and technologists to 
administer fishery legislation and to assist in the application of new techniques for the 
expansion of the industry. The central administration is located at Quebec City with 
an office at Gaspe for the administration of cold storage plants. Fish inspection is carried 


out,by federal inspectors who are vested with additional powers by the provincial govern- 
ment with respect to local sales. 
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Educational work among the fishermen and producers is conducted by the Department 
to teach the latest methods of fish preparation and of obtaining high-quality products. 
The Fisheries Training School at Grande Rivitre gives to fishermen of all ages the op- 
portunity of taking free theoretical and practical courses in fishery, and the Superior 
School of Fisheries at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére conducts a four-year course for technol- 
ogists. Encouragement is given to the co-operative associations of fishermen through 
the Social Economic Service of the latter institution. Under a maritime credit system, 
fishermen may obtain loans from credit unions for the purchase of boats and gear. The 
Department adheres to the federal-provincial agreement on the building of draggers and 
longliners and assumes the building costs on a capital refunding plan. At the end of 1961 
the fishing fleet of Quebec consisted of 65 draggers, 60 longliners (50 of which were of the 
Gaspésienne or small longliner type) and four Danish seiners, representing an investment 
of $4,009,153. After deduction of the federal subsidy of $165 per gross ton, the cost to 
the fishermen was $3,358,993. During 1961, investment in the fleet rose by $359,550 
with the owners’ share amounting to $310,324. Late in the year, Quebec launched its 
first all-steel longliner of domestic design, the MV Bienvenue, which has an over-all 
length of 78 feet and a gross tonnage of 121.7 tons. 


The fish trade is promoted through advertising campaigns in newspapers and maga- 
zines, cooking demonstrations, educational films and the free distribution of fish recipes 
and publicity leaflets as well as through exhibits at fairs. 


Biological and hydrographical research in the Gulf of St. Lawrence is directed by the 
Marine Biology Station at Grande Riviére. The Department also operates a Limno- 
logical Laboratory at Quebec City for studying the biology of the freshwater fish of the 
St. Lawrence River and its tributaries. The Quebec Aquarium at Quebec City exhibits 
freshwater and saltwater fish in 30 large tanks. 


Sport Fisheries—The Division of Game and Sport Fisheries exercises jurisdiction 
over the inland waters; it employs 350 full-time wardens. Licences are required for sport 
fishing and hunting, the revenue from which is applied to the improvement of fishing and 
hunting conditions. Five hatcheries are maintained at strategic points throughout the 
province—St. Faustin, Lachine, Lac Lyster, Tadoussac and Gaspe. These establishments 
distribute speckled trout, Atlantic salmon and grey trout fry, maskinonge fingerlings and 
older fish. 


The Division administers five parks and 13 reserves in all of which, except for Mount 
Orford Park, excellent fishing may be found. Gaspesian and Laurentide Parks are 
renowned for their trout fishing. Chibougamau Reserve and La Vérendrye Park, situated 
on the height of land, are eminently suited to canoe trips in search of pickerel, pike and 
grey or speckled trout. Five salmon streams are open to anglers—the Romaine River, 
the St. Jean River, the Petite Cascapédia River, the Matane River and the Port Daniel 
River. The Department co-operates with sportsmen through a joint committee composed 
of departmental officials and the directors of the larger fish and game associations. The 
committee studies the maintenance of satisfactory fishing and hunting conditions and 
other problems arising out of the ever-changing conditions of modern life and their effect 
on the wildlife of the province. 


Ontario.—The fishery resources of Ontario are administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Branch, Department of Lands and Forests. The Branch operates under the authority 
of the federal Fisheries Act, the Special Fishery Regulations for the Province of Ontario, 
the Ontario Game and Fisheries Act and the Regulations connected therewith. 
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Commercial Fishing —The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides employ- 
ment for about 3,200 persons directly and for many more indirectly, and produces an 
annual yield of from 35,000,000 Ib. to 45,000,000 Ib. of fish. An all-time high catch of 
about 60,000,000 Ib. was recorded in 1956. The industry, although widely scattered 
throughout the province, is centred chiefly on the Great Lakes, particularly Lake Erie 
which is the most productive of these lakes. The principal species of fish taken commer- 
cially are perch, smelt, whitefish, pickerel, lake trout, white bass, pike, herring, chub, 
sheepshead, carp, catfish and bullheads, sturgeon, eels, goldeyes, rock bass, sunfish and 
suckers. Over one hundred smaller inland lakes are commercially fished, principally those 
in the northwestern portion of the province, and careful management of these lakes is 
essential to ensure continued production. 


The types of fishing boats in use vary from small craft to 60-foot tugs, and types of 
gear vary from the most common gillnets, pound-nets and trap-nets, seines and baited 
hooks to small hand-operated seines and dip-nets. Fishing methods and equipment have 
been modernized extensively during the past few years. Diesel-driven steel-hull tugs have 
replaced steam-driven wooden tugs, such aids as depth-sounding devices, radar, ship-to- 
shore and ship-to-ship communications have been developed and a better knowledge of 
the fish and their movements has been established from biological research findings. 
Modern icing facilities and transportation methods are in use as well as new types of 
fishing gear. Trawling for smelt is being carried out experimentally in Lake Erie. This 
fishing technique is new in the Ontario fishery but has been proven very efficient in har- 
vesting smelt on a year-round basis in this lake. 


Most Ontario fishermen are organized into various local associations. These associa- 
tions are, in turn, represented by the Ontario Council of Commercial Fisheries and by 
the Lake Erie Fisheries Council, which perform important services to the industry. The 
Ontario Fishermen’s Co-operative and its member groups are of interest also in the 
organization of the fishery in the province. 


Angling —The sports fishery in Ontario is rapidly becoming one of the major industries 
of the province. With an estimated freshwater area of some 68,490 sq. miles, the province 
is one of the most attractive fishing areas on the Continent. Excellent angling oppor- 
tunities are available for such prized fish as lake, speckled, rainbow and brown trout, 
yellow pickerel, black bass, pike and maskinonge. It is difficult to measure the total 
value of the sports fishing industry to the province but the annual revenue from the sale 
of angling licences alone (mainly to non-residents, as residents require a licence for pro- 
vincial parks only) is in the neighbourhood of $2,500,000. The management of this valuable 
resource is administered by a well-trained field staff of conservation officers and biologists 
located in the 22 forestry districts of the province. 


Provincial Hatcheries —Ontario operates 20 hatcheries and rearing stations and 
excellent results have been produced in the culture and distribution of various species 
of game and commercial fish. The primary species reared in these operations include 
trout (lake, speckled, brown and rainbow), maskinonge, bass, whitefish and yellow pickerel. 
Four of the finest trout-rearing stations on the Continent are located in this province— 
at Dorion near Port Arthur, Sault Ste. Marie, Hills Lake near Englehart, and Chatsworth. 


Fisheries Research.—Research in Ontario is carried on in the Great Lakes and in 
inland waters. At the South Bay Mouth Station on Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron, 
Wheatley on Lake Erie, and Glenora on the Bay of Quinte on Lake Ontario, fishery bio- 
logical stations are operated for the investigation and study of the commercial and sports 
fisheries on the respective lakes. In Algonquin Park, detailed studies concerning lake 
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trout and smallmouth bass are in progress and management techniques are being tested 
against the background of a creel census which has been continuous since 1936. Studies 
of speckled trout have been re-instituted after a five-year break in continuity. 

A selective breeding experiment concerning the hybrid between lake trout and speckled 
trout is progressing favourably. The deep-swimming character of the lake trout and the 
character of maturity at early age of the speckled trout are those being selected for com- 
bination in the hybrid. 

Co-operation by Ontario in the field of gear development is being extended through 
the Federal-Provincial Committee for Ontario Fisheries and in the field of sea lamprey 
contro] through the Great Lakes Fishery Commission. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba’s freshwater fishery resources continue to occupy an important 
position in the economy of the province and will expand as new lake areas are opened for 
development through the extension of railway lines and road construction into virgin 
areas. Total production of commercial fish in 1961 was 31,900,000 lb., the marketed 
value being $6,500,000; the primary industry provided full- or part-time employment 
for some 5,279 fishermen and other related industries, such as fish processing, transpor- 
tation and boatbuilding, provided employment for at least 6,000 persons. 

Manitoba’s lakes and streams produce 15 varieties of commercial fish, the most im- 
portant being whitefish, pickerel, sauger and northern pike. Some 2,500 commercial 
fishing boats are in operation, varying in size from large lake freighters to skiffs powered 
by outboard motors. The value of these boats together with nets and other equipment 
is estimated to be $3,095,000. The value of cold storage and processing plants represents 
a further investment in the industry of some $3,500,000, making a total capital investment 
of approximately $6,600,000. 

The Department of Mines and Natural Resources of Manitoba, in supervising com- 
mercial fishing operations and enforcing fishery regulations, operates a fleet of modern 
diesel-powered patrol boats during the open-water season and uses bombardier snowmobiles 
and light trucks in winter. All patrol units are equipped with two-way radio providing 
ship-to-shore communications. 

The management and development of commercial and sport fishery resources of the 
province includes the operation of fish hatcheries. During 1961, the Whiteshell Trout 
Hatchery reared and distributed 70,000 yearling trout of various species and more than 
563,000 fingerlings were raised and planted. Selected lakes and streams were stocked 
with trout to improve and diversify sport-fishing opportunities. The Department also 
operates seasonal hatcheries at Duck Bay and Swan Creek, both designated as pickerel 
hatcheries. 'The Dauphin River Hatchery provides eyed whitefish eggs and fry which 
are planted mainly in commercial waters; limited plantings of this species are also made 
in sport-fishing waters. 

Biological studies and investigations involve pollution, sampling of catch to determine 
fish growth and past spawning success, yield in terms of a lake’s potential, analysis of 
fishing gear success, productivity and catch quotas, movements and fishing mortality as 
traced by tagging, and general population dynamics. Lake surveys provide information 
for administration of the fish harvest and a basis for special fish management and cultural 
operations. Ecological requirements for fish production have been under study, with 
special attention given to important commercial and game varieties. Tests of water 
quality have been related to natural abnormalities, as well as to industrial and domestic 
wastes. Research is both local and short-term as well as fundamental and extensive and 
its objective is to provide facts for use in the management and administration of the 
fisheries resource. 
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Angling is becoming an increasingly popular sport in Manitoba and recently several 
virgin lakes have become accessible as a result of road extensions into wilderness areas. 
During the year ended Mar. 31, 1961 almost 104,000 angling licences were sold, an all-time 
record; 13 p.c. of the sales were to non-residents. 


Saskatchewan.—The major water systems of Saskatchewan include the headwaters 
of the Missouri to the southwest; the tributaries of the Assiniboia to the southeast; the 
North and South Saskatchewan of the central portion of the province; the Churchill River 
system northward; and far beyond, on the rugged Precambrian Shield, tributaries of the 
great Mackenzie River system. These gigantic watersheds comprise more than 31,500 
sq. miles of water and in them at least 57 fish species may be found. 


The Fisheries Branch of the Department of Natural Resources, with head office at 
Prince Albert, is responsible for the administration of the fisheries, for the planning of 
policies and for the development of programs to ensure their proper management and 
utilization. The legislative authority under which the fisheries resource is administered 
is the Department of Natural Resources Act, the Fisheries Act (provincial), and the Fisher- 
ies Act (Canada). 


The commercial fishing industry during 1961 produced 14,529,537 Ib. taken from 
205 lakes and having a value of $1,367,116 to the producer. The principal species were 
whitefish, lake trout, pickerel, northern pike and sturgeon. The 14 processing plants 
operating in the province produced 2,833,825 Ib. of fillets; seven of these plants have 
qualified for federal inspection in accordance with the federal Department of Fisheries 
voluntary fish inspection program. Mention might be made of a unique industry which 
has developed at Little Manitou Lake. Brine shrimp and eggs are being harvested from 
this saline lake and processed and packed at Watrous, Sask. These products are sold 
to pet fish fanciers as well as to commercial fish hatcheries. 


During 1961 there were issued 1,394 domestic fishing licences, 782 free Indian permits, 
and 75 fur farm fishing licences. Mink ranchers used approximately 6,000,000 Ib. of 
coarse fish (cisco, burbot and mullet). 


Sport fishing continues to be the main outdoor recreational attraction in the province. 
During the year, 97,260 angling licences were sold, 89,674 of which were sold to residents. 


In the development of the fisheries management program, fisheries research, which 
commenced in 1948, has been undertaken to provide information on Saskatchewan waters, 
the life contained therein, and factors influencing that life. Study projects are carried 
out to determine the productivity of lakes and streams, to secure information on the 
ecology and life histories of the important species of fish, to investigate pollution and to 
assess other factors that may affect the environment for fish. 


The most important approach is the basic biological survey, in which an inventory 
of an unsurveyed water body is made. During 1961, 14 major projects were carried out. 
Fisheries examinations were commenced on a number of smaller Precambrian lakes along 
the “Roads to Resources” north of La Ronge, as well as on other lakes located throughout 
the province. Carp research studies were continued, creel census studies instituted on 
five lakes, and reports covering the survey of six lakes were completed. For the second 
consecutive year, about 531,000 rainbow trout fingerlings were released in Thomson Lake, 
a, 2,380-acre PFRA reservoir located between Gravelbourg and LaFleche. In addition, 
about 215,000 rainbow trout fingerlings were released in 16 water areas, 24,100,000 pickerel 
fry in 59 lakes, 2,850,000 northern pike fry in six lakes and 30,000 lake trout fingerlings 
in Whiteswan Lake. 
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Alberta.—Commercia] and game fishing is administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Division of the Department of Lands and Forests under authority of the Fisheries Act 
(Canada) and the Fishery Act (Alberta). 


Commercial production of fish from Alberta waters in the year ended Mar. 31, 1961 
amounted to 16,700,000 lb., 33 p.c. higher than the harvest of the previous year. About 
67 p.c. of the 1960-61 production was exported to the United States. Whitefish accounted 
for about one-third of the take and over one-half of the total market value of $2,178,000. 
Other commercially utilized fishes, in order of market value, were: tullibee, walleye, 
northern pike, lake trout, yellow perch, burbot, suckers and goldeye. Although tullibee 
represented over 45 p.c. of the total catch, they were used primarily as animal food and 
so had a relatively low market value. Research and management activities were continued 
in the fields of basic lake productivity and of population structure and harvest of the 
more important commercial species. Preliminary biological surveys of watersheds and 
inventorying of their sport fish resources were continued during 1961 with emphasis on 
headwater streams in the Athabasca drainage basin. Eleven lakes previously devoid of 
game fish were stocked with trout and two lakes in which fishing success had deteriorated 
to a marked degree were treated with chemicals to remove undesirable fish. Golden trout 
were introduced in two high-altitude lakes in an effort to provide added variety to the 
province’s sport fisheries. 


Several stream rehabilitation projects were undertaken. Management of smaller east- 
slope trout streams continued on the open-alternate-year basis and larger rivers were open 
to fishing the entire year, 


Studies to evaluate trout-stocking policies on lakes were carried out for the third year. 
Experiments to determine hatchery trout survival in streams were continued at the Gorge 
Creek biological station, and the rate of recovery of hatchery trout by anglers was studied 
at two locations in the province. Renovation of the trout-rearing facilities during the 
year is expected to increase production of hatchery yearling trout by approximately 
50 p.c. 


British Columbia.—A Fisheries Office, which was organized in 1901-02 and became 
very active in fish culture work, building and operating fish hatcheries and instituting 
scientific research into various fishery problems, was superseded in 1947 by the Department 
of Fisheries which in turn was superseded in 1957 by the Department of Recreation and 
Conservation. Commercial fisheries are represented today as the Commercial Fisheries 
Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. Broadly speaking, the ad- 
ministrative and regulative jurisdiction over the fisheries of British Columbia rests with 
the federal authority. The ownership of the fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested 
in the Crown in the right of the province, as are the shell fisheries such as oyster fishing 
and clam fishing in tidal waters. The province administers these fisheries although the 
regulations covering them are made under federal Order in Council on the advice and 
recommendation of the province. 


The provincial Fisheries Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries and, under civil 
and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various fish processing plants 
under a system of licensing. Provision is also made for arbitration of disputes regarding 
fish prices that may arise between the fishermen and operators of the various licensed 
plants. The administration of the Act involves the collection of revenue and the super- 
vision of plant operations, 


Regulation and administration of net fishing in the non-tidal waters of the province, 
including commercial fishing and authority for regulation of the game fisheries in non-tidal 
waters, is vested in the Fish and Game Branch which operates a number of trout hatcher- 
ies and egg-taking stations for restocking purposes. 

The Branch co-operates closely with the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. .'The 


biological research into those species of shellfish over which the province has control, 
principally oysters and clams as well as marine plants, is conducted by the Fisheries 
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Research Board of Canada at the Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C., under agree- 
ment with the federal and provincial authorities. The object of this research is to encourage 
the industry to produce better products more economically and to enable the Commercial 
Fisheries Branch to regulate the various species so that maximum exploitation may be 
obtained on a sustained-yield basis. 


Section 3.—Fishery Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


The Atlantic Coast fishermen had a very successful year in 1960, recording increases 
in both quantity and value landed over the previous record attained in 1959. Returns 
to fishermen amounted to $59,763,000, 2 p.c. higher than the 1959 total of $58,436,000. 
Lobster, for the second consecutive year, was the chief source of income for Atlantic 
fishermen, having a value of $18,031,000, and cod remained second with a value of 
$16,538,000. Heavier catches of flounder, sole and pollock aided in making 1960 an 
exceptional year. 


Nova Scotia led the Atlantic Provinces with a value of $26,094,000, followed by New- 
foundland with a record-breaking $15,856,000, New Brunswick with $9,358,000, Prince 
Edward Island with $4,640,000 and Quebec with returns to fishermen of $4,504,000. An 
early spring with much of the shoreline free of ice gave the fishermen an early start and 
heavy landings of groundfish were reported from all areas in May. Newfoundland con- 
tinued this trend through June and July with a successful cod trap fishery and heavy 
catches of redfish. Good lobster catches compensated for a decline of the groundfishery 
in other areas and this scarcity of groundfish remained until early November when haddock 
suddenly became abundant offshore and dragger fishing out of maritime ports remained 
good until the end of the year. Good catches of cod and redfish also were reported. 


Newfoundland’s fishermen received more money from fishing in 1960 than in any 
other year. The value of landings at $15,856,000 was 9 p.c. higher than the $14,529,000 
reported for 1959; quantity landed increased 2 p.c. Heavier landings of small flatfishes, 
redfish and lobster combined with higher unit prices, especially for groundfish, contributed 
to the record year for Newfoundland fishermen. 


Although the 1960 landings of 430,310,000 lb. by Nova Scotia fishermen were 2 p.c. 
higher than the 423,273,000 lb. reported for 1959, the value of the catch at $26,094,000 
was 4 p.c. lower than the 1959 high of $27,112,000. Lower unit prices for groundfish, 
lobster and scallops were mainly responsible for the decline. Lobster was the most im- 
portant species from a value standpoint at $8,204,000, followed by cod, haddock and 
scallops. 


New Brunswick fishermen had a good year in 1960. Landings of 232,662,000 Ib. 
were 2 p.c. higher than the 227,994,000 Ib. taken in 1959 and the value of the catch at 
$9,358,000 increased 7 p.c. from $8,763,000. A decline in groundfish landings was offset 
by increased catches of lobster and herring. Lobster at $4,059,300 was still the big money- 
maker, accounting for 43 p.c. of the fishermen’s returns; herring and cod followed in 
importance. 


Prince Edward Island’s 1960 catch was valued at $4,640,000, 8 p.c. more than the 
$4,287,000 recorded for 1959. The lobster fishery, with a value of $3,212,500, accounted 
for 69 p.c. of the total value of the Island’s fishing industry. 


Landings by Quebec fishermen amounted to 98,851,000 Ib. in 1960, down 12 p.c. from 
the 112,954,000 lb. landed in 1959. However, they received higher unit prices for their 
catch so that its value at $4,504,000 was 4 p.c. higher than the 1959 total of $4,316,000. 
neve species caught was cod valued at $1,522,000, followed by lobster valued at 

,154,000. 
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Pacific Coast fishermen had a poor year in 1960; total landings decreased by 45 p.c. 
and value by 20 p.c. from the previous year. Salmon reached an all-time low of 75,153,000 
Ib., a decrease of 29 p.c. from the 1959 total of 105,680,000 Ib., although its value decreased 
only 10 p.c. Good catches of halibut were reported but over-supplied markets lowered 
the unit value; as a result, returns to fishermen were down slightly although there was a 
14-p.c. increase in landings. The herring fishery also suffered. World fish meal markets 
were over-supplied, prices dropped and plants with large supplies of raw materials carried 
over from the previous year announced that they would buy no more herring. The out- 
come was that the herring fleet remained idle until late November resulting in a catch of 
only 187,675,000 lb., 58 p.c. lower than that of 1959; the value of the catch was down 
70 p.c. 


i.—Quantity and Value of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Province, 1956-60 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1918-55 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning 
with the 1947 edition. 


Province or Territory 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960P 


QUANTITY 
7000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. *000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 

INGWLOUNGIANG. -tac.c dese sie actin tone cts 621,560 575, 825 464,024 562, 228 573,771 
Princesidward Island: **-,..0.% se deuci dlels ooreiaets 42,202 39,635 39,078 42,025 42,283 
INovarecotinee Syrah: Soke risks keeee eck Shiaeeets 442,846 438, 687 468, 462 423,273 430,310 
INGW BUNS wick sbi shite s.0 tis hoe b's.0 ole ceterose 194, 283 192,299 160,972 227,994 232,662 
QED OO Sisk see ns cas ae ete es ce ee hice cotnereeate 140,110 140, 845 123, 8687 112,954 98,851 
Ontario gees. Bejate toscana sais Viele veto aets 59,710 51,109 47,175 48,984 47,600 
INANICODS sericea a cies ia oe chica cece ace es 30,397 31,571 31,929 31,052 31,944 
SaskatchewansOtsncass te see cee meet eee ea aves 9,441 11,065 12,600 12,550 14,530 
AIDOTEQ SP neice: Poco: bone eiee shoo ene 9,641 10,415 11,482 12,664 15, 852 
IBFIUISIN Columpiare.. sone tere cciet Coote ac seccne 674,975 490, 187 650, 589 613,597 335,040 
INOréh West) LeLrivOlless-at cere cet e nesces enact 6,939 6,584 3 ; 5,543 

TOCRISK A Fok a seee aus ee ose eects 2,202,104 | 1,988,222 | 2,016,073"; 2,093,068 | 1,828,386 
Beneblishte masters cdoe ands so ced cee thos nae ecient 2,107,508 1,868, 633 1,901,460"| 1,975,856 1,705,362 
Joan JEs hemes oe oe tome coke cen oe ace aerate 124, 596 119,589 114,613 117,212 123,024 

VALUE 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $000 $’000 

Nowioundlandess yo. Sof eses. carte csote ce cout’: 14,969 13,672 11,312 14,529 15, 856 
Price Hdward island Soe eevee snes ta cess sae 3,949 3,550 3,754 4,287 4,640 
NOVatScotiaget esis dccnrdes caste ee tes osepees 25,038 23,084 24,954 27,112 26,094 
NSW DIUNS WICK canes conte octet ks nk eee ees 8,146 7,014 7,499 8,763 9,358 
(TG) 0 Ors are acr On GOT CidaC He UEoor meccreiscae 4,440 4,068 4,195 4,316 4,504 
FOU 0G 9 (Bae eres eiceits GHCOr acc rcauicoercrd torch 7,927 7,047 7,271 4,866 4,983 
Manitobas) iif 5% tock inti seth ees tat beeen ies 2,947 3,279 3,540 3,757 3, 867 
SaskatchOwaltetnce: tocmetes och acer tes nee ee 784 939 1,091 1,190 1,367 
Al Dera cee intone eee ieee te toes Ose 790 854 879 1,016 1,159 
British Columbias. ot cence toner ee eee oes 36,058 30,021 51,352 34,995 27,962 
Northwest Herritories sont oc. cnet sas wees cores 787 20 682 703 702 

Motals ile gagccees atsuiis snate ieee 105, 835 94,248 116,529 105,534 100, 492 
Sea High ct cachet nat csaaeeetrrieas rete 91,944 80,777 102,505 93,431 87,726 


MMA MIG Terie teeis aistellercisi Sis ae siausiecore/ sie ea ele(aie) sales 13,891 13,471 14,024 12,103 12,766 
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2.—Quantity and Value Landed and Marketed Value of the Chief Commercial Fish, 
by Selected Species, 1959 and 1960 
Nene — eee nT 


; Marketed 
Quantity Landed! Value Landed? Value of 
Area and Species Products? 


1959 1960? 1959 1960? 1959 1960P 


000 Ib. | 7000 lb. $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Atlantic Coast 


GOUMMOAISE, «ccc cc ve ence coscass ses ene wemane 971,687 | 963,806 29,172 28,844 64,163 63, 006 
Gat hake. «lek eae eect pales doled s « ntlslate mower 4,161 3,508 127 104 343 309 
(Oh; Me Ge ener enponouarc COC obec a 639,138 | 604,621 17,023 16,538 33, 883 34, 821 
Flounder and sole.......csseececeeceesccevens 91,290 121, 434 2,837 3,780 6, 153 8,638 
Plaid dole aad sachs Sis oceanic ctoye wraig steterutatsre eleinnstats 111,997 95,126 4,970 3,685 10, 869 8,961 
Faker dene. «thts CANIS so alet:s alerenieieeisinale geiata 20,771 16, 857 386 326 518 540 
Halibut, oc cclnws's sc sev ods sinaweeuemeueceesisnra= 6,424 6,618 1,687 1,712 2,200 2,479 
Polloehs, cactrewigeramie coe uate Patera ee nevteele iasiateteds 46,302 57,604 920 1, 262 3,253 3,092 
Reed fs bse sers sors wicravariies Arosa DO Cantgre Re age Oana 40,618 46, 859 977 1,172 2,297 2,689 
Odi) ee ES Momre REDO OUOO NE tos ce 10,986 11,179 245 265 4,647 1,477 

Pelagic and Estuarial...............+.sseeeee+: 292,065 | 297,716 7,669 8,093 22,425 22,955 
PAG wi vies): do Oca pausiewierale's ool saan re 11,723 7,673 186 144 498 460 
FLOEran ys < Sehiwrc thon hee Seine the helapueeyas teesmnaets 238,916 } 246,329 3,279 3,682 7,938 6,901 
Macleerel. seco cce otc cael wie nis.ars.nretepimieie Sree scenes 9,451 13,138 579 724 1,148 1,218 
Salmon. coc. ae ot pteloe om eelcieere rigs eats 3,956 3,577 1,453 1,461 1,994 2,350 
Sardines ot .<aadou..wines >a ol aie cases eerste ae 3 3 8 3 7,137 9,026 
Smnelts. “o.oo sae aw co MND «ole nar cate 3,490 3,443 461 347 750 638 
Sw Ord ABLE, = Moku ed eeltnes Ets see Ewin Sete oro 6,703 3,890 1,383 1,342 2,139 1,415 
Other 5.08 casene nasa meses sarene. mane eens 17,826 19,666 328 393 821 947 

aes and Crustaceans te... «ss ssecsecee 67,306 77,658 20,148 20, 862 28,131 33,683 

ams— 
Qihaugs Bee sires snse eMie otetiee © oe seetutinae 6 898 404 33 16 48 18 
Soft-shellediy..c.... ses PGE. 2 Ree 3,959 2,718 201 144 383 280 
Tobsters. .i. 85 ths as vg deem clalate.c «0s rtrd ote 45,714 51,517 17,387 18,031 24,646 28,818 
ON SEETS. « . 1. daive, Cees 4. un ¢ oe Stevie ois ce Tamale 3, 880 3,510 473 403 492 418 
PieAlOns: :./dedsooaas cous RChoei er U slew bidcands.« 4,909 7,716 1,872 2,021 2,242 3,465 
OLREY: «.;...4: oR diy dic n0 eta = xl pedeeote =.9 7,946 11,793 182 247 320 684 
OCR aia sca ahs ede h nas cw done’ 6.0.0 call aeiartate = 4 4 1,447 1,964 3,099 5,123 
Totals, Atlantic Coast................-. 4 4 58, 436 59,763 | 117,818 | 124,767 

Pacific Coast 

Ground fight iis:. 5 coc: Sontiolin aspera cee ndiets 41,886 46,424 5,582 5, 652 8,230 9,339 
MUG Sore chee ciate orice Ree Le ee RETR ene 7,105 5,244 369 260 630 794 
EB batt ; 32 Rt aah dow Tete aces oo eee 23,799 27,161 4,398 4,379 6, 237 6, 830 
Main gidod ... 4: Slabcia aa nisin hole sie stuhG.e oslo ateidaiastale 4,223 4,516 390 2 510 593 
Salo Re che siccisicraslac oie ine Stele rae etetacets ertace 586 1,044 88 170 147 254 
Bolein..gectescee Shan te widccts pero emeraae cae 4,977 7,637 287 407 552 795 
thier Ae wa aerisartvecurectatasaratess rays. <Patetasteeaul herein aa 1,196 822 50 34 154 73 

Pelagic and Estuarial 555,010 | 270,407 28,055 20,843 56,346 41,505 
Herring 444,032 | 187,675 7,355 2,178 8, 843 3,450 
Salmon 105, 680 75,153 20, 503 18,401 45,139 35, 963 

Chum ORitry 23,107 20,313 2,800 3,106 5,657 5,736 
Coho Tea nelan cen te: Sere ae 17,823 12, 846 4,498 4,386 9,801 7, 4387 
Pink Re ae nt PRT Pk ED Meme im cea 84,893 16,915 8,795 2,014 11,525 5,657 
Sockeye 18,018 15,470 5,626 6,453 12,206 11,489 
pring 12,214 9,364 8,757 8,380 &, 407 4,988 
Other 125 245 a7 62 643 706 

1 OT ee, Se SP a eet * He 164 468 29 66 2,101 1,940 
Other’ 2. 2 Fe Bee ors a ebsites 5,134 7, 11 168 198 263 152 

Molluses and Crustaceans..............+...+.- 15,063 16,976 1,092 1,286 2,174 2,677 
Clams, butter, little neck, razor, etc........... 2,744 4,348 75 133 310 535 
OTIS 5 a s0 sate Rae evn cicta Raa tens cee eee 4,323 5,068 438 515 1,085 1,200 
Oysters os ay Me re cad ne te ate feed ale Oe settle 6,952 5, 879 407 339 471 406 
Shrimps anc prawns. des stele dee seein cis 1,044 1,678 172 299 291 528 
OPER Sr tee che. cance hes cette Merete ree _ 3 _ _ 17 8 

(019 10) San eee earner Meme son. Aconconar 1,638 1,233 266 181 sil 462 

Totals, Pacific Coast................... 613,597 | 335,040 34,995 27,962 67,061 53,893 


ee ee Uyttd at yttyttEStSyIEESStSaSE nae 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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2.—Quantity and Value Landed and Marketed Value of the Chief Commercial Fish, 
by Selected Species, 1959 and 1960—concluded 


> Marketed 
, Quantity Landed! Value Landed? Value of 
Area and Species Products? 
1959 1960P 1959 1960P 1959 1960P 


7000 Ib. | ’000 Ib. $000 $000 $000 $'000 


Inland 

BMreshiwater Bish... .6.25825..«.0gs0 ce ewes ss ooleee 105,194 | 105,228 11, 596 12, 030 17,647 18,471 
BS AGR eke meee cls teas oc he cncmiae sehmaaee 1,445 3,304 216 298 244 335 
ORLISUEE ett ch acl Meettictke o-oo te Soe desietis soem 1,268 1,234 203 199 227 220 
PRET ing PIWKO (CISCO) Poe vse. ns «Ae 50d eases Fosse on 2,946 2,226 110 82 123 92 
ONG ise tastes ot Manco «osteo ann aoe 20,709 138,814 1,269 1,413 1, 453 1,624 
PnCKkerels (DUC) isic.s ck seeioneins aale cet tec ohornsicte 50 5 15 2 17 2 
eroKereny (y.cllow) Uetcone cc cect cementite 12,996 13,890 2,994 3,020 4,371 4,600 
41S opto Or Onin GRA OCO OTE GOR OEE ace Eee 7,799 7,958 424 457 944 1,093 
RAUZOLG fe PR ees cle Peet's om ree Mita Fane 4,003 4,741 942 1,048 1, 421 1,614 
SURO LI0) Usdord OOOess SOSTRCHOLTC COTE DS REL SOE 531 518 284 308 319 340 
Ppt meies et eshte niet vis cistace hoe eefectacatine 4,533 3,947 627 542 1,149 944 
PELL CO ER ne etre ioe shia tie catede cclucarecon 9,945 12,582 530 761 TAT 960 
WERILG HS hiere crate omtaaieirnle yeteicie cle Oetqueracts 24,796 27,068 3,548 3,494 5,941 5,992 
OG Gn seo eee oe eee kei a ile a 14,173 13,941 434 406 691 655 
OG eR eres ceca ore ¢ ace oeeeek dose ee: 12,018 17,796 507 736 514 784 
Totals, Inland.............. bolded tiseerele 117,212 | 123,024 12,103 12,766 18,161 19,255 
Grand Toials........... mitA rete by alae 4 4 105,534 | 100,491 | 203,040 | 198,005 

1 Excludes livers. 2 Includes value of livers and liver products. 3 Included with ‘‘Herring’’. 

4 Includes seals, seaweed, etc., quantities of which cannot be added. 5 Excludes landings by Canadian fish- 


ermen in United States ports. 
3.—Capital Investment in Primary Sea and Inland Fisheries Operations, 1958-60 


Kind of Equipment 1958 1959 1960P 
No. $000 No. $7000 No. $7000 
Sea Misherles sci rwrcreeca cts nersixnsennewrhle a oanccee oa 110,418 seo 114, 886 sea 123,861 
Wessels 25 tonsiand OVverirecncc s:acier ocho cle sisiereie 1,006 39,650 918 38,106 999 41,448 
Boatsiunder2b tons: .,..se.cec corse aa 40, 666 37,929 42,275 44,619 42,941 47,972 
Packers, carrying boats and scows. . e} 509 968 434 1,053 401 846 
Herring gillnets Pe 44,109 1,265 aie 1,01 AS 1,197 
Msekenel nets anc csc laces paca ke ee coe 22,894 712 sf 537 a 591 
Salmon nets, traps and seines.............0s00% aes 5, 604 Bee 5,307 ae 6,025 
Smelinetet:. 9... os .0o8s Bee cons seks See ee 15,490 620 Nig 560 AG 536 
Other nets, weirs and seines.............2.000: a 4,272 asa 6,196 x 6, 854 
Tubs of trawl, skates of gear, hand-lines....... & 1,506 wae 1,250 Ree Ea 
Lobster traps and pounds. . (2. 6.00 ce. e0 sc 2,310,612 8,010 | 2,448,656 8,463 | 2,512,057 8,714 
@fhertcear! ..029..53..:..4... BOS 8.0.5 SRA. a 2,91 ae 1,372 oes 1,557 
Premises—piers, wharves. freezers, ice-houses, 
small fish- and smoke-houses...............- & 6,967 eas 6, 408 awe 6,894 
InlandtWisheries), 2. ..... 5. 256 Re. ss .2 > dalek dees oes 14,4391 Se 16,0781 oi 15,5621 
Crervine boatsie ©. 655 feels oo och SOR ee 101 520 129 480 71 431 
Gasoline boats, skiffs, canoes............2.08- 6,004 4,894 6, 201 5,769 5,972 5, 622 
GoetBs.. 45; SR aes: oS. RE koe ns RO SR 21,9862 4,624 23,1202 5,116 22,7062 4,900 
Other nets, weirs and seineS..............0.06. aoa 1,150 508 1,218 BS 1,201 
CRO) CEE ds one cra arr eRe eae en TRIP OAIPIPUX EPICA RIA IATONG 2 — 154 ae 124 00 146 
Premises—piers, wharves, freezers, ice-houses, 
small fish- and smoke-houses................ ite 2,611 tee 2,757 sas 2,853 
Other equipment—fish tanks, bombardiers, 
trucks, snowmobiles, aircraft, etc............ aa 486 13 614 409 
Grand Totals. cccce case ccc ccecere cet one 124,857 Fv) 130,964 eee 139, 423 


1 Excludes Alberta. 2 Thousand yards. 
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4.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, by Province, 1958-60 


Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
i Territ 
BE 1960P 1958 1959 1960P 

No No. No 

Newfoundland........ccsescucveseecerceevevevees = ae = 

1 pas a Paland < RG ce «deve Aaaeae «ote er teers Ze = ee 

VEL COUR. 4 sca nin ete ene o.sca tore the eels «Note mntern ies = -_ pe 
New Brunswick. .....00-0c.sccccccsessesccoccees 160 171 163 
QUOC... cen viscose oivielere na niv.0e 46 helene divin sine emesis 1,064 1,037 1,015 
OntAEIO soot ee ibn. ocie Hetie ae so vieiRielel lh s[e Steen 3,224 3,527 3,409 
MARITODAs cde x xn axe oie Mile ss alent ais solsto sureties 5,682 5,330 5, 289 
SaghkatGhewAlls << cccesdadescspenecuinecavecepeiimnie 1,600 1,650 1,700 
AllRyer be SRS bolo aw sa Noy 0's a wee oe eld ode oe 7,805 6,089 5,730 

British Columbia. .....ccidecs ccs cc tisncnns ocsis bie y — — _ 
Northwest TerritorieS.........ccceseeeeeeeeees 539 503 360 


MOtAIS, 0). dire elee occovicuisins eos. caeweie 62,856 61,756 60,505 20,074 18,307 17, 666 


Subsection 2.—The Fish Products Industry 


The Census of Industry survey of the fish products industry covers establishments 
engaged in the processing of fish at the secondary industrial level. Some fishermen process 
the fish they land to a certain degree but their operations are not included nor are the 
minor amounts of processing done in the inland areas (Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and 
the Northwest Territories). In 1960, products of fish processing establishments had a 
selling value of $169,530,000, slightly higher than in 1959. The East Coast fish plants 
contributed $101,966,000 compared with $94,499,000 in the previous year and those of 
British Columbia $67,564,000 compared with $74,522,000. 


5.—Summary Statistics of Seafish Processing Establishments, 1956-60 


Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Establishments. . «ccf cac's o,c0 ps titievlorm ais No. 486 426 431 409 402 
Newioundland 2c: adem et edesrec1a erecta telson oe 43 36 35 36 38 
Prince Edward Island.. Boe: 30 27 22 20 18 
Nova Scotia........... cal Moe 140 126 138 142 144 
New Brunswick re 147 123 126 99 90 
Quebec, hic aus.s seer maadene ewes ere ss 74 70 66 68 69 
British, Columbia ...: ays a evic's ncaa winrecres ss 52 44 44 44 43 
Emiployees:. «iota dace pete: nes nies No. 14,329 13,285 13,193 13,016 13,357 
Nnle 5. 28 cess acted agrees saree eee eet <f 10, 157 9,433 9,298 9,219 9,394 
Female...... Messe sic pslateereate s 4,172 3,852 3,895 3,797 3,963 
Salaries BNC. WAGES: nt ceam ees cee eavomes $’000 27, 583 27,617 28,367" 28,016 29,718 
Fuel and electricity used. i 2,860 2,960 2,852 2,983 2,713 


Materials used........... «he 104,575 97,969 | 122,633 | 109,066 | 103,863 
Sales and shipments... 1 158,052 | 150,708 | 180,784 | 169,021 | 169,530 


The most important products of the fish products industry are canned salmon for 
British Columbia and frozen fillets of groundfish for the Atlantic Coast. The greatly 
reduced salmon catch in 1960, the lowest on record, had its effect on the canned salmon 
output which dropped to 631,150 cases from the 1959 output of 1,077,487 cases, a decrease 
of 41 p.c. The value at $22,767,000 declined 34 p.c. 
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The frozen groundfish fillet and block production on the Atlantic Coast amounted 
to 137,530,000 Ib., a 3-p.c. reduction from the 142,086,000 lb. produced in 1959; the value 
at $30,881,000 was 6 p.c. lower. Smaller catches of cod, haddock and hake and lower 
unit prices were mainly responsible for the decline. Other important products include 
dried salted fish, pickled fish, canned sardines and lobster products. 


6.—Pacific Coast Production of Canned Salmon, 1956-60 


1959 | 1960 


Species 1956 1957 1958 
Quantity (cases 48 lb.) 
CH Storm Pei casters: he wcrthan dh Myers 204,071 239,641 230, 636 133,129 86, 819 
COMO Sate ae cic Bs Peek 6 visnelssso etieyele:s 212,115 193,058 131,527 213,105 91,505 
Pinko rors cre seals s coc ok bie alee ws 363, 933 751,609 451, 802 458, 596 219, 563 
Sockeyor cotton. ous seems See sae eet: 320,096 228, 452 1,074, 304 256,171 226, 844 
Spree. orieeiois ee cei o acc ce ao seem 13,713 10,480 10,704 15,230 5,915 
Steellion dee Sas cies ssc atee Meee 1,253 1,318 1,205 1,256 504 
UT) | Ce ees Se a ae Ae 1,115,181 1,424,558 1,900,178 1,077,487 631,150 
VALUE 
$’000 $’000 $000 $7000 $’000 
Cha Baad ne eto 0s. so se achaslowle's 3,925 4,490 3,792 2,662 1,787 
COonoh eres cect oe te heen ahow cele 6,783 5,497 3,997 7,919 3,908 
Pinedo ran Maas seteia Delete shores eye we SEs 7,761 15,763 9,437 11,372 5, 487 
Sock@ye%- canes eee ese caiowee 5 ae tetuslens 12,990 9,265 41,240 12,1038 11,407 
Springer esos soccench «vay he ccae eee aan 361 242 5 360 163 
Steclheadsetstrca. conve ener werteee 32 38 31 45 15 
Motals $.o8 yor. cos Same $1,852 35,295 58,749 34,461 22,767 


7._Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Fillets and Fish Blocks, 1956-60 


1958 | 1959 


Area and Species 1956 | 1957 


1960 
QUANTITY 
000 lb. 7000 lb. 000 lb. 000 Ib. "000 Ib. 
Maritimes) tee:c 5 tis oc tisks cesses sis 64,228 65,834 69,639 71,714 67,600 
Coda Pons ce ee ac cscs + ne ote: ess 22,504 23,995 26, 685 28,674 24,449 
Haddoclkou’. 3 iscne.ce co acwees 20, 227 18, 567 16,593 19, 868 16,048 
Red fis his a i2o.c.ey,ncl bisa tiswnieaeiencres 9,340 7,670 8,147 4,957 6,214 
Wiathish ws dso Pac occ ee ee eee oss 10,051 12,515 11, 845 11, 206 15, 623 
OpHers HP se. ratciectatetieneeirs Sines ae 2,106 3,087 6,369 7,009 5, 266 
Quebec. ccs .cc- feeds e0e SPs deeeess 7,968 10, 243 10,784 11,791 12,483 
(Sfeis DoS Sano Cec BEB BUaO On Capone 6,099 8,645 8,779 9,145 9,458 
Obher ee. 8. eee Bee aise ROR tebue oni 1,269 1,598 2,005 2,646 3,025 
Newfoundland....................... 61,895 52,129 53,975 58,581 57,447 
CGGsti sp acide cA Bsc: cone ehh tees vee 31,312 30,275 02,129 39, 688 36, 497 
Haddock. .dsigetettons sts eee? «os.20 19,619 12,304 8,377 7,971 6,735 
Hed fs bieee tet belete te coe oe sews ene 6,154 4,529 1,218 4,087 5,137 
Miatiish:  A4 Jae ss ee ee wae 4,633 4,874 5, 864 6,366 8,589 
Oper. ae aac Bi re Sock tase etki: ilyty/ 147 832 469 489 
Totals, Atlantic Coast................ 133,491 128, 206 134,398 142,086 137,530 
Cod set Ss re ne eee Rohe atc ns 59,915 62,915 67,593 77,507 70, 404 
Find dock: 5 ecf88. 8 oa.c0 8 ci tts ss 39,921 30,917 24, 987 28,076 22,913 
Wed tah, 4c te cisscce ee pie napuisinis 3,3 16,086 13,198 16, 867 10,814 12, 887 
Pgthahis cise thay ee 5 Sstnkss Saka’ 15,245 17,932 18, 182 18,197 25,523 


OTF end adn noonbont eto> Chane Coda 2,324 3,244 6,769 7,492 5, 803 
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7,—Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Fillets and Fish Blocks, 1956-60—concluded 


eee nnn TEE 


Area and Species 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
VALUE 

$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
12,495 15,056 17,940 17,678 16,019 
3,983 4, 605 5,815 6,052 4,841 
3,759 4,727 5,116 5,773 4,318 
1,574 1,661 1,894 1,118 1,374 
2,662 3,256 3,731 3,384 4,665 
517 807 1,384 1,351 821 
1,150 1,667 2,001 2,294 2,320 
901 1,350 1,586 1,747 1,652 
249 317 415 547 668 
11,881 10,052 11,508 12,863 12,542 
5,646 5,471 6,393 7,885 7,126 
3,703 2,416 1,986 1,972 1,570 
1,172 853 1,466 85 1,012 
1,321 1,276 1,583 2,037 2,728 
29 36 80 111 106 
25,526 26,775 31,449 32,835 30,881 
10,530 11, 426 13,794 15, 684 13,619 
7,477 7,151 7,107 7,818 5,918 
2,834 2,669 3,622 2,266 2,639 
4,121 4,685 5, 452 5, 602 7,758 
564 844 1,474 1,465 947 


The value of all sea and inland fishery products processed or handled in Canada by 
processors, handlers or fishermen during 1960 reached a total of $198,005,000, an amount 
2 p.c. lower than the 1959 level of $203,040,000. The value of Atlantic Coast seafish 
products was up 7 p.c. compared with the previous year but the value of British Columbia 
fishery products declined by 20 p.c. 


8.—Value of All Products of the Fisheries, by Province, 1956-60 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1917-55 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1922-23 edition. Totals for five-year intervals from 1870 are given in the 1956 edition, p. 597. 


Province or Territory 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960P 

$7000 $'000 $'000 $’000 $7000 
NMewiound lan Ge Maio. ctedqio-sisintin:distarauaimelslivivin @)a (0 ViNins 29,374 26,750 25,746 31,675 33, 783 
Princed ward islands. «a. 040 stents vis ve seistee oe 5,246 4,410 5,449 5,961 7,261 
Noy Cobia 2. carne clote:s. ai o/ecssclavaretyiave oiete ove ciarejobereraee 49,363 45,779 50,812 50,367 51,753 
Now Bronswichk. 2 Fi stscsiusscdecten veya vtiecumee 22,830 22,293 24,623 28,367 33,130 
Queboos ssa. Arcee a,b a'asa)s.s/eiei v's Valea ace duanrdas erie 7,860 7,580 7,827 7,856 7,622 
Ontiartion® shies A oie on caine he ae wares ae 8,920 7,928 8,180 5,475 5,606 
Manitoba 6, 426 5,929 6, 844 6,689 7,035 
Saskatchewan 1,766 2,010 2,339 2,596 2,830 
Abe apie kes aa trcet, Ie 1,306 1,451 1,450 1,684 2,021 
British Columbia 68,016 63,650 97,016 67,067 53, 983 
Northwest Territories 1,483 1,298 1,235 1,146 1,075 
196,577" 188,018 281, 540° 203,040 198,005 
Sea Fish. 176, 020° 168,769 210,931 184, 879 178,750 
Inland Fish 20,557 19,249 20,609 18,161 19,255 


1 Totals in this table differ from provincial totals because salted groundfish (except boneless) are based on 
sales rather than production; duplications for bloaters are also removed. 
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PART II.—FURS 


Section 1.—The Fur Industry* 


Fur Trapping.—The fur wealth of Canada is still a very valuable asset as it has been 
since the early days of settlement. Despite the rapid development of the country and 
the consequent exhaustion of fur resources in the settled areas, the belt of Northern Canada 
extending across the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the northern parts of the Prairie 
Provinces, through northern Ontario and Quebec and into the Maritime Provinces and 
Newfoundland is one of the world’s few remaining natural reserves for fine furs. At the 
same time, conservation measures—including the protection of scarce types by limiting 
the catch or closing the trapping season completely for a time and the establishment of 
natural preserves—have also been effective in maintaining the numbers of wild fur bearers. 
Some species are normally subject to marked fluctuations in numbers from one year to 
another and the numbers of pelts of these types taken annually is notably affected by 
these cycles. But probably the most important factor governing the numbers taken of 
any particular species is the fluctuation in demand and price consequent on changes in 
fashion. Thus the swing to short-haired furs resulted for some time in the almost total 
neglect of fox and other long-haired furs. Recently these have shown signs of returning 
to favour but present demand comes mainly from the trimmings trade wherein price is a 
major consideration, so that price levels for furs in this class are not yet sufficiently 
attractive to encourage trappers to concentrate on them. oS} 


In recent years, prices for most types of wild furs have not kept pace with rising 
commodity prices; in fact many varieties are bringing less money than they did immediately 
prior to World War II and, in areas where the population depends largely for its livelihood 
upon returns from trapping, a great deal of hardship has been occasioned by the two-wa} 
drop in purchasing power. The effect of depressed returns has been to force many: trapper? 
to abandon their-traplines completely for more-rewarding employment, and others have 
become full-time or part-time wage earners, carrying on their trapping activities on week- 
ends or off days. Thus, with the exception of natives in the more remote areas, few trappers 
now operate on a full-time basis and this has led to incomplete coverage of the trapping 
grounds in many parts of the country. 


Fur Farming.—During the past decade there has been almost continual growth in 
mink ranching in Canada. From a total of 589,352 mink pelts produced on 2,557 farms 
in 1950—an amount that represented a steady increase from the early 1930’s when the 
industry was in its infancy—production by 1960 rose to 1,204,077 pelts, produced on 
1,616 farms. At the same time, this increasing production in Canada was equalled or 
surpassed in other mink-raising regions, notably the United States and the Scandinavian 
countries, so that in 1961 estimated world production of mink pelts amounted to ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 and at the outset of the selling season in December 1961 consider- 
able concern was expressed regarding the ability of the market to absorb this very large 
quantity. However, the tremendous popularity of mink, demand for which has easily 
surpassed the demand for any other fur, proved equal to the task and the 1961 crop, 
like its predecessors, was completely moved at firm prices. 


On the other hand, the fox ranching industry in Canada, as elsewhere, has fallen 
upon disappointing times. Production of 2,034 pelts valued at $20,340 in 1960 contrasted 
with the production of some 320,000 pelts valued at over $5,000,000 in 1939. Currently, 
a modest demand exists for silver and other ranched foxes but prices realized do not come 
close to meeting the cost of production and the market is showing little signs of improving. 


* Prepared by A. Stewart, Chief, Fur Section, Production and Marketing Branch, Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. A more detailed article on the fur industry appears in the 1961 Year Book at pp. 618-622. 
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VALUE OF MINK PRODUCED, COMPARED WITH VALUE OF ALL 


TYPES OF FUR PRODUCED, YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1930-6] 
(WILD AND RANCH-RAISED ) 


TOTAL 
PRODUCTION 


MINK 
PRODUCTION 


Production of chinchilla pelts, a luxury fur, is increasing slowly in Canada. The 
first sale took place in 1944 when five pelts brought a total of $78; in 1960 the 9,067 pelts 
sold were valued at $118,416. In the early stages of the chinchilla industry, the promo- 
tional element was very active but the worst effects of this have been overcome and the 
chinchilla is beginning to find a place in the world fur market. Canadian raisers are 
striving to improve the quality of their pelts in order to take advantage of the demand 
that exists for fine quality merchandise. 


Nutria, the only other fur-bearing animal reported on Canadian fur farms, is raised 
in limited numbers. 


Fur Marketing.—The fur industry contributes about $25,000,000 annually to 
Canada’s export trade, approximately two-thirds of the total production of pelts going 
outside the country, principally to the United States and Britain. The majority of Canadian 
fur skins, both wild and ranch-raised, are sold by auction through one of seven fur auction 
houses situated across the country. Canadian pelts are traditionally sold in the raw or 
undressed state, facilitating entry into the many countries which maintain tariffs on 
imports of dressed furs. 


The selling season commences in December with large offerings of fresh ranch mink 
pelts, and later in the same month quantities of the new season’s wild furs become available, 
including substantial offerings of wild mink. In January and succeeding months, offerings 
of ranch mink continue and, in addition, quantities of wild furs fresh from the traplines 
reach the fur auction houses. These include wild mink from the Mackenzie River and 
Labrador sections and beaver from the Quebec preserves, acknowledged by the trade to 
be the finest of their types in the world. 
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Most Canadian ranched mink pelts are shipped directly from farm to auction house 
where they are sold for the account of the producer, the fur auction house charging a 
commission for its services, based on a percentage of the selling price. A small percentage 
of the total catch of wild furs goes direct from the trapper to the auction house. Because 
most trappers require an outlet close at hand where they can dispose of their pelts imme- 
diately in exchange for needed supplies, the bulk of Canadian wild furs passes initially 
from the trapper to the local dealer who is often the operator of a small country store. 
Here, furs from many trappers are assembled and may then be shipped to the fur auction 
house or may await the arrival of a travelling buyer who will add them to his larger 
collection before shipping. 


At the auction sales, furs are purchased by buyers through competitive bidding. In 
recent years an increasing number of the bidders are overseas members of the trade who 
come to Canada to fill their requirements. With rapid air transport now available, only 
a few hours separate them from Canada and their business can be transacted with a 
minimum of expense and delay. Alternatively, those whose requirements are not suffi- 
ciently large to warrant a trip to Canada may engage one of a number of experienced 
Canadian fur brokers who are experts in their field and fully competent to purchase on 
behalf of clients. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Fur Resources 
and Management 


Most of the fur resources of the provinces of Canada are under the administration 
of the respective provincial governments. Exceptions include those resources within the 
boundaries of the National Parks and the Indian reserves, and the fur resources of the 
Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, all of which are under the administration 
of the Federal Government. The Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources (see pp. 37-38) is responsible for all Federal Government 
interests in wildlife resources except for those activities closely related to Indian affairs. 
The Service co-operates with provincial governments and other agencies concerned and 
handles federal interests in relevant national and international problems. 


Detailed descriptions of provincial and territorial fur resources and management 
activities are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, pp. 616-622. 


Section 3.—Fur Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Fur Production and Trade* 


Total Fur Production.—Early records of raw fur production were confined to the 
decennial censuses when account was taken of the number and value of pelts obtained by 
trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced an annual survey of 
raw fur production. For a number of years the statistics were based on information 
supplied by the licensed fur trappers. More recently annual statements based on royalties, 
export tax, etc., have been made available by the provincial game departments (except 
Prince Edward Island), and these statements are used in the preparation of the statistics 
issued annually by the Bureau. Figures for Prince Edward Island are based on returns 
supplied to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by fur dealers in that province. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1._Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced and Percentage Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 30, 1942-61 


NE ————————————————————— 


Pelts Pelts 


prperes ok Aaueent a 

Year Ended of Value ear Ende le hi | dei lea Oe ofa hiie 

a 30— Sold from June 30— Sold from. 
Number Valua_ | 2U= Paris” Number Value | Fur Farms 

$ $ 

UO RR Soe AGE Ge 19,561,024 | 24,859, 869 19 DOD oF ee tes eles 7,931,742 | 24,215,061 42 

1083... ceewietecsscerele 7,418,971 | 28,505,033 24 1953 vcicc eels oelee-- 7,568,865 | 23,349,680 43 

1944... Zao se enn 6,324,240 | 33,147,392 28 LOGS. .arcce tem os 6,274,727 | 19,287,522 49 

19405, Sieseweeees 6,994,686 | 31,001, 456 31 ODD saat 04:5 :et9 9,670,796 | 30,509,515 43 

194655. aseiesimeee 7,593,416 | 43,870,541 30 TOBG Ss cctere<ciciere 7,727,264 | 28,051,746 56 

GAGS) eeencicie se tiet 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 37 LODT Severe seis 6,919,724 | 25,592,130 57 

1948 . saris elaine ser 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 37 TOES J52, seatsisie vets 6,440,319 | 26,335,109 60 

19492. cacnientes ss 9,902,790 | 22,899,882 33 TUDO CH eaten 5,370,531 | 25,800,555 62 

1950). eces alesse rere 7,377,491 | 23,184,033 34 LOGO sev cela atelers 5,999,414 | 31,186,078 60 

1951, coments 7,479,272 | 31,184, 400 36 POULD ace acreage 6,237,594 | 28,742,458 59 

ae ale 3 | ee eee 

1 Approximate. 2 Wildlife pelts for Newfoundland included from 1952, 


Ontario continued to lead the provinces in value of fur production, accounting for 
26 p.c. of the total in the 1960-61 season. Manitoba followed with 16 p.c., British Columbia 
with 15 p.c., Alberta 13 p.c., Quebec 10 p.c., Saskatchewan 9 p.c., the Atlantic Provinces 
5 p.c., and the Yukon and Northwest Territories combined 5 p.c. 


2,.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced, by Province, Years Ended June 30, 1960 and 1961 


1960 1961P 
Province or Territory Percentage Percentage 
Pelts Value of Total Pelts Value of Total 
Value Value 
No $ No. $ 
INewionndland: on c.an0h samen eaoties see 53,844 563,361 1.9 51,995 460, 243 1.6 
Prince Edward Island............... 3,542 54,151 0.2 4,561 62, 807 0.2 
INO Wis, COLI ees 5 apneic arin ae praetor 67,083 593 , 025 1.9 87,387 719,714 2.5 
IN Gwinn wah. «2: sueeciesame aieeiceies 35, 430 200, 155 0.7 40,554 211,809 0.7 
Omebeore cc eres veaderddacamieece 296, 648 2,672,147 8.6 443,484 2,793,299 9.7 
Ontaniosa..4cnwcn ce en oes baeseaes 928,640 7,974, 547 25.6 1,033,932 7,512,129 26.1 
Manitobaics.tes nectdedtic helen meee 675, 807 5,180,127 16.6 843 , 420 4,679,355 16.3 
Barikatehne wanes ciaiss eve wis sieves «ciere 987, 837 3,263,349 10.5 1,104, 602 2,674, 861 9.3 
AOI. ccc sreracslale rs sien cielovs, a areletersface 1,661,388 4,766,217 15.3 1,471,821 3,781,985 13.2 
British Colambin ss occas siee uence 767,646 4,938,540 15.8 722,668 4,421,101 15.4 
Yukon! Territory ten. acceler see 182,982 158, 232 0.5 116,787 105,031 0.4 
Northwest Territories.............. 238, 539 821,975 2.6 316,340 | 1,319,748 4.6 
Canada te ion <.acatecssnss 5,999,414 | 31,186,078 100.0 6,237,594 | 28,742, 458 100.0 


1 Totals include a few pelts and their values not allocated to a province or territory. 


Although the 6,237,594 pelts taken during 1960-61 represented a 4-p.c. increase over 
the number taken in the previous year, the total value dropped 8 p.c. from $31,186,078 
to $28,742,458. Lower average prices for most important types resulted in the decreased 
value, particularly for standard and mutation mink, beaver and muskrat. In point of 
numbers, perhaps the most noteworthy increase was made in the sale of white fox pelts 
which rose from 14,457 in 1959-60 to 51,995 in 1960-61. The number of muskrat pelts 
sold increased by 182,959, mutation mink pelts by 81,806, standard mink by 77,567 and 
beaver by 54,693 in the same comparison. 
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3.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Taken, by Kind, Years Ended June 30, 1960 and 1961 


1960 1961> 
Kind Pelts Total Average Pelt Total Average 
Value Value ae Value Value 
No $ $ No. $ $ 

BA CRORS ae oe cic dhe orciesioiwie sie,ais os eres on 1,466 7,819 5.33 827 2,709 3.28 
BORE CO r ore seem ce cronies 544 30,077 55.29 575 34,500 60.00 
Bear, other. . ae é 411 2,944 7.16 404 3,297 8.16 
BCA UCU eis ates gaciew's , 344,766 | 4,732,573 13.73 399,459 | 4,725,877 11.83 
Coyote or prairie wolf............... 6,948 34,121 4.91 6,156 25, 487 4.14 
IPIPMDINGN( WEASEL) 5.0 .casiees code ines 276,111 268, 612 0.97 197,948 175, 223 0.89 
TCT OT oc aNd, accasdule cee 6,462 117,876 18.24 6, 206 68,586 11.05 
ORM MIOn ne ope clanuccs + s:c/aeiawisaeongeas 175 1,474 8.42 370 2,813 7.60 
Woxpeross’and Ted:i....0sveesdies ood 17,616 57,414 3.26 17, 885 50, 953 2.85 
OXMAER VOT legpctsie, siejsis ctovssasioettoinne oe 383 2,035 5.31 349 1,756 5.03 
OXSMDLLONS Weisel a cciaaieciasesmiees 14, 457 353, 366 24.44 51,995 | 1,013,413 19.49 
MOxeTNOWBDECLAC ,..6.0)0.0:0)0,0¢:0/616' einen 34 66 1.94 18 53 2.94 
TGS AKI. Pe ROPES co sr) 9016 svaseioisiaisuss i o.0, 010 40, 408 704,613 17.44 42,016 449 900 LORE 
De Beratrerate crates ave, aeavassievuscrslaxestcele/siascisie sare 29, 226 194,374 6.65 39,009 205, 607 5.27 
NMankastandard: s79e0¥.:., tet ae.aseh.. 841,182 | 6,115,878 17.93 418,749 | 5,277,143 12.60 
Mint eprsr ta GLOM. 5 o:«,<jsicieieisia-cid.c1ove,si0.6 #10 882,306 | 15,530,735 17.60 964,112 | 18,942,539 14.46 
MiGETAG acs cna Sone tateorsapesees 1,562,617 | 1,303,661 0.83 || 1,745,576 | 1,179,642 0.68 
OER AE arc hoo, nits or cce audrey \cieies Pasorersisis 15, 296 384,953 25.17 17,408 410,799 23.60 
DBD) Oeil merece PRC e ROE Samet 175,721 109,149 0.62 186,318 122,381 0.66 
ER EURO GIN vate erties i510) Siaisisieisscincteie eisiece 25,015 53,158 2513 25, 266 44,685 1.77 
SRB capetetis ori p0s010;015)5) sisisisiarnjessrbo,sieisive 2,148 1,875 0.87 isabel 736 0.66 
SCHEME eet ceersidisiniels oscecsvorsra Reierarooece 2,241,771 | 1,032,937 0.46 | 2,099,046 834,126 0.40 
VEG Cory Re Se Siege Soon Ane ae 1,336 3, 820 2.86 1,326 2,133 1.61 
OMe ich cacicteet es ceuoaeee 538 7,199 13.38 773 10,254 NEL PYY 
IW OUVOIETG ooo charade sejarssoisioiejossvevoracejefovsyoveress 503 7,955 15.82 435 6, 554 15.07 

CO GHe rar mire fsicBaarcisiacepepapescliersicte vererevene 11,964 127,394 aes 14,257 151, 292 

FINO GALS 5casesysisexssncfoistessiche 5,999,414 | 31,186,078 Mee 6,237,594 | 28,742,458 


Fur Farm Production.—Fur bearing animals were first raised in Canada on farms 
in Prince Edward Island about 1887 and in Quebec in 1898; today fur farming is carried 
on in all the provinces. There was a slow but steady increase in the number of farms 
until 1920 when 587 were reported, followed by a period of more rapid growth to 1938 
when the number reached 10,454 with a production value of $6,500,000. During the war 
years many fur farms went out of business and although prices rose considerably after 
the War, operating costs increased and the number of fur farms, particularly those con- 
ducted in conjunction with other farming operations, continued to decrease. By 1960 
only 2,331 farms reported but the value of their production was $17,040,000. Although 
there were 127 fewer farms in 1960 than in 1959, the number of animals on such farms 
increased from 536,276 to 559,215 and the number of pelts taken from 5,999,414 to 
6,237,594. 


4.—Fur Farms and Value of Pelts Produced Thereon, by Province, 1959 and 1960 


Fur Farms Value of Pelts 
at Year End Produced on Fur Farms 


1959 1960 1959 1960 


Province 


$ $ 
483,144 414, 222 
53,721 62,010 
477,961 541,993 
96,008 69, 542 
1,037,603 905, 155 


5, 143,372 5,042,253 
3/514, 190 3,078, 690 
1,197,058 1,084,298 
2) 695, 834 2; 066, 631 
4126, 460 3,774, 563 


18,825,6031,"; 17,039,733! 


1 Includes some pelts not valued by province. 
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5.—Number of Farms Reporting Fur Bearing Animals, by Kind, as at Dee. 31, 1959 and 1960 


1960 
Farms Animals 
No. No. 
WGK deco ddd sae place «hee Se Eaten ee ee ea isla eosaceotata 84 1,783 76 1,576 
Msrale2 =... aaa cratic cian wide eiatp asin siacete oeedate ety ele aieivterete @ 1,661 494, 343r 1,616 516,065 
Ghinchills,..z..ccaac wives. o ste iite Odie aislvie pacistelcle cinisls clneln a 620 34, 685° 531 33,514 
NUT IAs occ co xp Sos elehidos Soe oe ilin anise hae os Oriceie 142 5,465 158 7,060 


6.—Number and Value of Pelts Produced on Fur Farms, by Kind, 1959 and 1960 


1960 
Kind 
Pelts Value 
$ No. $ 
WOS sis sicaw ced tea Shane noone smee en adeihe ante 1,183 14, 689 2,034 20,3401 
BST chic OS son aiclerios’sik tonite © Sains eePR TELA ae Wes hE 43 653 122 1, 2201 
Platinum: .Ceeodeees « de cawene ee te cerdee vee eh eee 501 6,722 529 5, 2901 
SULVGIT). Ab. RSENS Rika. Ie PGtan Srtaes is Obes Coieete 637 7,304 1,369 13, 6901 
Uneneciftedescterr cms tre A eles Lease ay os bates aoc 2 10 14 1401 
ETT oiosc dacslarc once a sia: + potind Water “pucit Aco ne ee 1,053,857 18, 698,209 1,204,077 16,888, 441 
tandArO entice namstarce dens ki kceian.s ave me ceinnees 171,551 3, 167, 474 239, 965 2,945,902 
MGUOU. Sect c das teres eee hee ak es temas. S Ren mail esiee 67, 430 882,052 45,639 622,113 
Dark Die: nace sev oe Fee is beck Pty oeatiders «ee te 74,295 1,445,913 69, 902 1,125,482 
Tee ht Hines... cee oe clic esl oe RE CO hate Oa 234, 626 3,917, 736 194, 863 3,149,766 
BYOW iets avglot acetone daletis AoC ee we ek aieie cme ae 350, 379 6, 259, 168 476,428 6,279, 493 
Bei te baits ios cpere.cch! aniveiansiv oleh «naaepanera tam «ASO oS 63,615 1,308,746 74,438 1,483,078 
MDC Re a pes RE pe oe CP CE eae er fees 91,961 1,717,120 102, 842 1,282,607 
CHING A ee ocre vnc te eae amends Maori aac eee 8,558 112,705 9,067 118,416 
Dg ee or RE a cc AR AR A eas oa 2,206 3,134 12,5363 
EOE eerie el vals Rae Sine LaTame visitas kode dae ee 17 22 ae 
BOCAS Ia vis.c a abe vin 0:00 cette ee eels 1,065,821 1,218,334 17,039,733 
1 Estimated at $10 per pelt. 2 Excluding rejects. 3 Estimated at $4 per pelt. 


Exports and Imports.—The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is mostly 
in undressed furs, the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of or coming 
into Canada being a comparatively small proportion of the total. Canadian fur exports 
consist largely of those produced in greatest abundance, mink being by far the most 
valuable followed by beaver, fox, squirrel and muskrat. Furs such as Persian lamb, 
mink, muskrat, fox, raccoon, Kolinsky, and sheep and lamb make up the major portion 
of the imports. Exports and imports of all furs, undressed, dressed and manufactured, 
from and to the United States, Britain and all countries, are given for the years 1960 and 
1961 in Table 7. 
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7.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1960 and 1961 
1960 1961 
Kind of Fur 
ne United All opie United All 
Britain States Countries Britain States Countries 
Exports 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
TEE ot 4G aR eiKos Gear ae ae 908,759 | 2,800,448 | 4,166,875 | 1,034,179 | 2,365,912 | 4,074,681 
Ermine or weasel...........0e000: 233,107 68, 803 303,891 161,318 29,764 191,213 
IaH Oma he Prahis Match ee: ich Gamiensiiate 62,753 41,578 118, 446 32,431 27,749 73,280 
Boxee lityposteeetnttien conics sions 41,184 | 1,106,815 | 1,150,315 50,456 888, 147 943,975 
Tiga taci an rae ee ee Oa 172,738 229, 474 460,910 177,257 192,797 429 , 288 
AM Rirerie eer oe MIEN Mae Hae tena Ss 115,247 175,539 291,002 111,116 153,501 265, 925 
Miarkathe eee Sone eres fore cis 1,866,424 | 11,978,218 | 14,473,665 | 1,656,172 | 13,178,153 | 15,575,451 
Miaiskaritetes pe {cet cin acuc. et 590, 860 65,611 685, 628 900, 320 ,611 | 1,020,614 
ORR PaO aT ees Beye ever e, 12,890 10,421 36,471 6,727 23,278 45,633 
Rabixteee here eis te cn ieee 62 122,238 124,477 — 131,801 144,536 
arCOOn Sak. te tee na eee ee ae 33,529 3,216 36,848 17,997 19,216 40,527 
SuITreliac-delesrerctelelaiocters ervvererstevetsierpe 935, 364 4,177 942,375 785, 459 748 786,597 
hier Mis, cts fee oP desea sok 68, 442 286, 440 369,811 79,437 273,991 356,914 
ee 30,697 71,48 398,004 
Liles Por PR prec Meese aia era cigs he ,69 1,480 ,00 
iL pee ee } 65,627 | 504,386 1, 169, 006 - 92396 | 776,217 | 1,541,276 
Manutactired sacs tater ecietinaee 83,098 267,663 386, 100 41,850 271,005 391,235 
Motalsi- teases poeta con 5,190,084 | 17,665,127 | 24,715,820 || 5,177,742 | 18,433,370 | 26,279,149 
Imports 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
China and Jap mink.............. 144,734 165 | 1,030,112 112,033 6,969 476, 952 
(oy gee aE, Pa a ee Seen 484, 357 294,903 | 1,069,178 284,186 118,959 861, 866 
Kolinskyo ro coe eee 117,069 55,044 449,173 160,258 23,109 483,215 
irik: SSR ROE ero ee, OE 128,060 | 3,770,298 | 4,501,460 404,294 | 4,382,555 | 5,362,532 
IMuskrat.n\. ten fs cease 3,476 | 2,061,954 | 2,078,342 — 1,249,792 | 1,249,792 
Persian lamb. 3,549,542 | 3,306,079 | 7,664,484 || 2,841,203 | 2,988,651 | 7,501,525 
Rabbit... ee ‘2 = 14, 183 82,751 = 28,271 76,073 
TRA CCOOMS Weir iccs cok Mette aciore — 395,998 400, 525 1,578 542,978 544,556 
Sheep andilambe. ss. ceneert. ke — 925,393 401, 469 — 212, 130 214,353 
Sciirralaaess. Sr) See sores? 63,689 31,164 112, 628 124,082 11,343 145, 822 
Obherkel yt. Masset. teens 69,134 | 1,060,116 | 1,274,929 100,395 992,807 | 1,250,468 
Dressed— 
IRADDICOn & Svttae. os tetat ete: — 14,558 60,645 160 31,659 70,083 
SHoep skitis #eteee. 5. Setaan. Ye. W277 73,394 74,757 12,154 61, 452 74,505 
Hatters Urs peach acces. « ones 18,943 241,773 513,916 71,677 351, 804 846,196 
Cipher en eee ree ee 231,225 | 2,388,759 | 2,790,559 455,900 | 2,526,810 | 3,254,547 
Manutachuredseacmansnes dances cnr: 36, 830 764, 936 953, 022 29,126 591,479 742,939 
Totals3.30 o520- oe ostexacncre 4,848,336 | 14,698,717 | 23,457,950 | 4,597,046 | 14,120,768 | 23,155,424 


Subsection 2.—The Fur Processing Industry* 


The rather general term ‘fur processing’ includes the fur dressing and dyeing industry 
and the fur goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or dyeing of pelts 
on a custom basis and the latter is a manufacturing industry that makes up fur goods 


such as coats, scarves and gloves. 


* Prepared in the Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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In 1960 the number of skins treated was 7,182,086, of which muskrat comprised 
40 p.c., mink 21 p.c., Persian and other types of lamb 17 p.c., squirrel 5 p.c. and rabbit 
2 p.c. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Dressing Industry, 1956-60 


Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 

Pista blishmients.< cs wocisicis cemetewivioste aren eters No. 16 16 14 15 17 
Employees on Salaries— 

MalacNas devesaterer eden oman enametas. No. 97 102 75 82 79 

Females: ccesemiteies snceahemeine see pata ss 19 18 15 15 18 
Employees on Wages— 

DM ALG vic. o\clatonare sibel wisi squte ieee © ais olatststets No. 777 782 680 766 760 

IBOTAAIG!: x. serarelevevee se grie te Og atoll abet < 159 157 138 130 132 
Salaries: Dads owes sarcenyern coe teeucen s ajeeleete $ 600, 687_ 748, 838 485 , 254 612, 446 644, 420 
WE EGRDALG. J. rosie gides's0:b cls alae vimrsrnlee see stotals $ 2,655,2599] 2,636,590 2,439,445 2,799,973 2,997, 455 
Cost of materials used (dyes, chemicals,etc.) $ 1,057,850 | 1,248,961 895,585 | 1,253,798 | 1,014,656 
Pelts treated: saan sawn ce darn ope ons. ticle olantoteee No. 9,119,834}| 8,960,044 8,305, 294 7,294, 823 7,182,086 
Amount received for treatment of furs...... $ 6,241,696;} 6,299,336 | 5,508,408 |} 6,503,695 | 6,804,986 


The major output of the fur goods industry is ladies’ fur coats; in 1960 the number 
was 177,954 valued at $41,923,830. Principal statistics of the industry for 1956-60 are 
given in Table 9. 


9.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Goods Industry, 1956-60 


Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Hata plahmienteiar 2: «ss svteataeieitaa nasties 's No. 522 540 493 480 491 
Employees on Salaries— 
UID cs aie sin Seperate ara celviw oie etatn wales eteclaaeay No 995 1,007 891 859 849 
Waminles: . cdeee bate che steras screed Ce id 243 226 227 238 228 
Employees on Wages— 
MII xeice deeee tek omieiahs cette sa kie S No. 2,199 2,214 1,980 2,000 1,871 
TROMALG acoso teen «ee cee duiac sn cee % 1,214 1,289 1,228 1,164 LAT 
Balariesinsid's seae ees «asi detaetthe oe oe Bere $ 4,490, 164 4,727,107 4,858,051 4,812,186 4,810,457 
WEKCS DAG: Fat an cccass deen eianecudnanees $ 9,675,793 | 10,307,339 | 10,074,811 | 10,551,044 | 10,035,045 
Cost of materials used...........ssseceeees $ 39,044,908 | 38,988,557 | 37,667,750 | 38,202,979 | 36,734,649 


Value of factory shipments..............6++ $ 61,126,085 | 62,187,649 | 61,124,191 | 62,623,385 | 60,985,273 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter deals with manufacturing in Canada in three Parts. Part I reviews 
the changes in manufacturing production during the period 1945-59 followed by an outline 
of the manufacturing situation in 1960. It also contains a specially prepared treatise on 
Canada’s fast-growing petrochemicalindustry. Part II provides general statistical analyses 
including manufacturing statistics from 1917; detailed treatment of production under 
various groupings and individual industries; and principal factors in manufacturing 
production such as capital expenditures and size of establishment. Part III deals with 
the provincial and local distribution of manufacturing production. 

Figures for 1960 were available at the time of going to press for most of the tables 
of Part II, although certain analyses, such as principal commodities produced and manu- 
factures classified by origin and type of ownership, were not yet complete and 1959 is 
given as the latest year. Similarly, 1959 is the latest year for all provincial and municipal 
analyses contained in Part III. 


PART I.—REVIEW OF MANUFACTURING* 


Canada is no longer on the fringes of industrialization but ranks among the world’s 
most important manufacturing countries. The rate of expansion throughout the years 
has been phenomenal but in the past generation alone Canada has changed from a country 
producing and exporting mainly primary products to one that is increasingly producing 
and exporting manufactured goods. Today, manufactures account for about 26 p.c. of 
the value of all goods and services produced and employ a like percentage of the total labour 
force. 


*Except as otherwise noted, prepared by A. Cohen, Assistant Director, Industry and Merchandising Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 599 
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Manufacturing Production during the Period 1945-59 


Significant changes in the nature of manufacturing production took place during the 
1945-59 period. Emerging in the late 1930’s from a depression almost world-wide in scope, 
the manufacturing industries of Canada entered a period of rapid growth which continued 
with little interruption throughout the war and postwar years. The problem confronting 
business economists is to determine how much of the postwar industrial ‘drive’ was caused 
by normal growth factors and how much was caused by the backlog of war-accumulated 
demand. While it is true that the greatest demand accumulation took place in housing 
and consumer durable goods, non-durable goods such as textiles and clothing also started 
the postwar period with sizable backlogs of unfilled demand. It is now apparent, after 
the vigorous pace of business which followed the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1950, 
that a considerable portion of this demand has been satisfied and that some industries, 
notably textiles, clothing, agricultural implements and certain major appliances, are 
experiencing difficulties. However, over-all prospects for the near future appear quite 
favourable. The high level of capital investment during the past few years which greatly 
increased productive capacity is beginning to be reflected in current production statistics. 
Large expansion and development programs are still under way in iron ore, aluminum and 
other metals, oil, chemicals, electric power and in a number of other industries. In addition, 
Federal Government expenditures for national defence should continue to exert some 
influence on the economic picture. 

In this review the changes in the nature and extent of manufacturing production since 
the end of World War II are measured by the number of persons employed, salaries and 
wages paid, and indexes of physical volume of output. 


Changes in Employment.—With respect to employment, the most notable feature 
is the relatively small increase of 15.6 p.c. in the number of persons employed in manu- 
facturing as a whole since 1945 as compared with the 61.2-p.c. increase in the volume of 
production during the same period. Thus, the average annual increase in employment 
was approximately 1.0 p.c. as against a 4.0-p.c. increase in output volume. The trend in 
recent years for the same amount of goods to be produced with fewer employees is being 
progressively accelerated. As the following figures show, the relatively larger increase in 
volume than in number of employees was 3.9 p.c. during the 1945-49 period, 13.7 p.c. 
during the 1949-54 period and 18.6 p.c. during the 1954-59 period. The over-all efficiency 
increase during the fifteen years was 39.4 p.c. 


. Volume of Efficiency of 
Period Employees Production Production 
No. p.c. p.c. 
TOAD A092 s SHIA. «aie ule svebeerst ghefete-chowtetaeele stale cele + 3.6 + 7.6 + 3.9 
ROAD A ea. 58 osace. sia asd.0:0us Mlicoislaigicio suaielals @ apaie see + 8.1 +22.9 +13.7 
TON SaO dee ca aetassticn «ree wei eat eat eters + 2.8 +21.9 +18.6 
LOD =DO. 5 ca:w: csbiaserecalavelers aiaiane aia starr oka aimee seer Miocene (aye +15.6 +61.2 +39.4 


The advance in efficiency is even more pronounced when the number of production 
workers in manufacturing are considered separately from office and administrative em- 
ployees. Between 1945 and 1959 there was an increase of 6.6 p.c. in the number of produc- 
tion workers and of 59.4 p.c. in the number of office and administrative employees. There- 
fore, since the increase in volume of output was 61.2 p.c., the efficiency of production 
workers increased 51.2 p.c. during the period as compared with an increase of 39.4 p.c. for 
all employees. 

Administrative Total 


Production 
ve 
Ont Workers EE, a Odes (excl. Nfld.) 
No. No. No. 
DOSS tee ose viiab ope ea avai eum ebisiais meting 928, 665 190, 707 1,119,372 
(1 aap ee deere irene ericehstagee cicada 990, 361 303,975 1,294, 336 


Percentage Changes ccnisateceaicewaecceess +6.6 +59.4 +15.6 
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There are several reasons why the number of office employees has increased faster than 
the number of production workers. As already stated, productivity per production worker 
is much higher than it was fifteen years ago. Also fluctuation in numbers of workers in 
periods of changing demand is minimized by a growing tendency to put production workers 
on part time during periods of curtailed production and to attain through overtime work 
part of the extra volume required during periods of expanding production. The number 
of general office workers also remains fairly static in the face of fluctuation in output but 
this category includes professional and technical employees, the number of whom has been 
increasing rapidly with the expansion in manufacturing production. As an establishment 
increases in size, it performs more and more of the functions which, when it was smaller, 
were conducted by independent specialists outside the manufacturing field. For example, 
an establishment, as it becomes larger, may decide to do its own selling rather than sell 
through wholesalers. So, without increasing the number of production workers, the office 
staff is increased to include a sales manager, salesmen and additional clerks. Other 
administrative functions, such as research and advertising, are being done increasingly by 
internal staff, also adding to the number of office and administrative employees without 
corresponding addition to the number of production workers. 


All provinces, with the exception of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, reported increased employment in manufacturing during the 1945-59 period. 
Alberta led in this respect with an increase of 83.9 p.c. followed by Ontario with an increase 
of 18.9 p.c. These were the only provinces that had a greater increase than the Canadian 
average of 15.6 p.c. British Columbia reported an advance of 15.0 p.c., Manitoba 12.5 
p.c., Quebec 12.3 p.c., and Saskatchewan 7.9 p.c. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island reported declines of 15.7 p.c., 7.0 p.c., and 4.4 p.c., respectively. 


An outstanding feature was the tremendous advance made by Alberta in the production 
of chemicals, especially petrochemicals, fertilizers, and other new inorganic products such 
as caustic soda and chlorine. Sizable gains were also made by the food-processing industries 
and many factories were constructed for producing building materials, transportation 
equipment, paper products and textiles. This expansion resulted in a great increase in 
employment in manufacturing, which was more than five times the increase for Canada as 
a whole. 


Changes in Salaries and Wages.—Inter-industry and year-to-year variations in 
average earnings result from a variety of causes: the length of the standard work week; the 
number of casual and part-time workers and the hours they worked in the reported week; 
amounts of overtime worked, and time lost through absenteeism, labour turnover, industrial 
disputes, lay-offs, etc.; differing occupational requirements; and varying proportions of 
men and women. 


Differences in average earnings are related to the distributions of employees in indus- 
tries or areas where pay levels vary from the average because of variations in basic pay 
rates, in sex and occupational distributions, in amounts of bonus or commission payments, 
in levels of activity, etc. The earnings of salaried men are substantially higher, on the 
average, than those of other categories, mainly because their numbers include relatively 
highly paid managerial and professional workers. Women’s earnings are generally well 
below those of men in the same industries, chiefly because of pay and occupational differ- 
ences, the greater incidence of part-time work and absenteeism among women, and their 
higher proportion of younger and less experienced workers. 


Salaries and wages paid by Canadian manufacturing industries in 1959 totalled 
$5,073,073,706, an increase of $3,227,300,257 or 175 p.c. over 1945, and average annual 
earnings per employee rose from $1,649 to $3,891 or 136 p.c. during the period. Annual 
earnings of production workers advanced 131 p.c., while those of office employees rose 128 
p.c., narrowing the gap between the annual earnings of these groups. In 1945 annual 
earnings of production workers were 70.2 p.c. of the earnings of office employees and by 
1959 the percentage had advanced to 71.0. 
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There was also a change in the proportion of female workers engaged in manufacturing. 
During the war years, owing to the shortage of manpower, the proportion went up and by 
1945 reached 27.7 p.c. but by 1949 it had dropped to 24.0 p.c. and by 1954 to 22.6 p.c.; in 
1959 it rose again slightly to 22.8. In comparing annual earnings of one industry with | 
another, the proportion of female workers employed by each must be considered since 
female workers as a group are paid lower wages than male workers. Industries made up 
of a large number of small establishments and in which the proportion of female workers is 
high consequently have lower average annual earnings. Cotton yarn and cloth, fruit and 
vegetable preparations, women’s factory clothing, leather footwear and men’s factory 
clothing are the more important industries in this category. 


Interesting comparisons are obtained by comparing salary and wage payments with 
value added by manufacture. Value added is obtained by subtracting the cost of materials, 
including fuel and electricity, from the gross value of products. The difference represents 
the value added by labour to the materials while they are in the factory. Such added 
values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and are alone available for 
the payment of salaries and wages, interest, rent, taxes, repairs and all other overhead 
charges that ordinarily must be met, as well as profits. The value added by manufacture 
reported by the various industries can be added to produce a non-duplicating total for 
manufacturing as a whole. Being free of duplication within the manufacturing sector, 
value added figures are, therefore, more representative of the total value of manufacturing 
production than are gross value of production figures. 


The following figures show that the proportion of salary and wage payments to value 
added is more or less constant, the average annual change during the past fifteen years was 
only one-fifth of one per cent, dropping from 51.8 in 1945 to 49.2 in 1959. The proportion 
of office payments rose from 11.7 to 14.9 while production payments dropped from 40.1 to 
34.3 during this period. The ability to increase prices in proportion to increases in salaries 
and wages no doubt accounts for this phenomenon. 

Proportion of— 


Office Production Total 

Year Payments to Payments to Payments to 

Value Added Value Added Value Added 
p.c. p.c. p.c. 
OAD cals 'sin2 hate nae aia Oe hk Ck auteraitas Ce Se 01.7 40.1 51.8 
1940 cites oe Galera Gio scusptie sc caelle xs etn ote erase 11.8 36.8 48.6 
NODE ec Oy, Uda hike eakcRS ees aie hele See eataatiek 13.6 35.7 49.3 
B60 soca No iaraia, cuidate tind oSinaaiee cia nates 14.9 34.3 49.2 


Average annual earnings in 1959 for all employees totalled $3,891, an increase of 136 
p.c. over the 1945 average of $1,649. In 1959 British Columbia and Ontario, with average 
annual earnings of $4,165, were the highest paying provinces, British Columbia having a 
slight margin over Ontario. Alberta ranked third, followed in order by Saskatchewan, 
Quebec, Manitoba, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island. The high figure shown for the Yukon and Northwest Territories is not repre- 
sentative because of the unusual conditions under which industry is carried on in those 
Territories. 

As already mentioned, a notable feature during the past twenty years was the reduction 
in the disparity between average annual earnings of office and production workers. Where- 
as in 1939 average annual earnings of production workers were only 56 p.c. of the earnings 
of office employees, in 1943 the percentage rose to 76, declined to 69 in 1947 and rose again 
to 71 in 1959. This tendency toward equalization was caused, in part, by the controls 
adopted by the Federal Government during the war years which tended to stabilize earnings 
of office workers more than earnings of production workers. The increase in average 
earnings of production workers was also influenced by the fact that large numbers were 
employed in the highly paid iron and steel industries and by the increase in the number of 
hours worked, some at overtime pay. Another factor that influences annual earnings is the 
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number of females employed. Ontario has a larger proportion of females among its office 
employees than any other province and the same situation prevails in Quebec with regard 
to production workers owing, no doubt to the heavy concentration of textile establishments 
in that province. Of all female production workers engaged in manufacturing in 1959, 41 
p.c. were in the textile and clothing group. 


All provinces reported higher annual earnings in 1959 than in 1945, the increases 
ranging from 158 p.c. in Saskatchewan to 101 p.c. in Nova Scotia. Some significant 
changes took place in the ranking of the provinces during the period. In 1945 British 
Columbia with $1,823 was in first place and exceeded by $120 the annual earnings in 
Ontario which was second; in 1959 these two provinces remained in first and second places. 
Alberta and Saskatchewan bettered their positions but Manitoba, Quebec and Nova Scotia 
dropped behind. New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island showed no change, being in 
eighth and ninth places, respectively, in both years. 


okie Rank 
nnual Earnings an 
Province or Territory — ee a 
1959 1945 1959 1945 
3 $ p.c. 
Newfoundland! oo. oo 125, spsasteleavste soars 3,169 2,283 (1949) 140 eee 
Prince didyward Wsland es rates. acl ys als ore 2,180 907 140 9 9 
ING Ve COb1D -pereetets aye o)e'e « slelsierereicicis a > ctere 3,113 1,547 101 7 5 
IN GW STUDS WAC Ker. urcrais arclejeteie'e)o/ecoiols A vivre /s'e 3,052 1,440 112 8 8 
Quebetreitas 5: osisciiueis sto cciedeebige sack 3,587 1,582 127 5 3 
OITATIO. Sereiteee vets ce eet ce dete oases 4,165 1,703 145 2 2 
1 ahah 0) 6 epee SARIN AG. oOo Feces as 3,569 1,559 129 6 4 
Saskatchewan: <2 ca scence aieea scm ce 3,751 1,455 ») 158 4 7 
Alberta seer tee ee eee se ee 3, 859 1,525 153 3 6 
Bringhs Columbia «5. co.esine skeyomeseore 4,165 1,823 128 1 1 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....... 5,305 1,983 167 “C0 


WANA A cite a crescareitte ela aiey<is:ths' wicks 3, 891 1,649 136 


Tables 1 and 2 give comparisons of earnings by province and industrial group for 
the period 1946-59 since the industrial breakdown is not available for 1945 in comparable 
form. Table 1 shows that annual earnings of production workers averaged $3,551 in 1959, 
an increase of 134 p.c. over the earnings reported in 1946. Production workers in British 
Columbia received an average of $3,918 in wages, the highest amount in Canada, and those 
in Ontario received $3,814. On the other hand, Prince Edward Island with $2,005 paid 
the lowest annual wages in Canada. 


For Canada as a whole, weekly earnings of production workers were 120 p.c. higher in 
1959 than in 1946 and hourly earnings were 132 p.c. higher. Hourly earnings increased 
steadily each year although at a progressively declining rate; between 1946 and 1949 the 
increase was 32 p.c., between 1949 and 1954, 43 p.c., and between 1954 and 1959, 23 p.c. 


Industries producing durable goods generally have higher earnings than the industries 
producing non-durable or consumer goods. All industrial groups reported increases in 
annual earnings between 1946 and 1959, ranging between 189 p.c. for tobacco and tobacco 
products and 89 p.c. for clothing. In 1959 production workers in the products of petroleum 
and coal group received the highest average annual earnings, amounting to $5,185. Trans- 
portation equipment was in second place with an annual average of $4,328, 17 p.c. less than 
the leading group. 

Annual earnings of administrative and office employees averaged $4,998 in 1959, an 
increase of 120 p.c. over the 1946 annual earnings which amounted to $2,270. This category 
of employees in Ontario received the highest average, at $5,217, followed by those in British 
Columbia with $5,118 and Quebec with $4,910. Prince Edward Island paid the lowest 
average annual salary of $2,683. The fact that head offices of many large corporations are 
located in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver tends to raise the average salary 
of the provinces in which these cities are located. 


For Canada as a whole, weekly earnings advanced 121 p.c. from 1946 to 1959 and 
hourly earnings 136 p.c. Hourly earnings of office employees increased each year, but at 
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an uneven rate; between 1946 and 1949 the increase was 28 p.c., between 1949 and 1954 it 
was 46 p.c. and between 1954 and 1959, 26 p.c. The significant difference in the rate of 
increase of office employees as compared with production workers occurred during the 
1946-49 period, when hourly earnings of office employees increased 28 p.c. and those for 
production workers 46 p.c. Since 1949 the trend for both classes of employee was about 
the same. 


All industrial groups reported higher annual earnings in 1959 than in 1946, the increases 
ranging from 166 p.c. for wood products to 80 p.c. for textiles. As with production workers, 
office employees in the durable goods industries received greater increases generally than 
office employees in the non-durable or consumer goods industries. Among the industrial 
groups, office employees in the products of petroleum and coal group received the highest 
average annual salary of $6,188 in 1959; as already noted, this group was also the highest 
paying group with respect to annual earnings of production workers. Office employees of 
the paper products group received the second highest average salary and those of the 
transportation equipment group the third highest. The lowest annual earnings were 
received by the office employees of the wood products group. In 1959 there were two 
groups with annual earnings of more than $6,000, six groups with earnings of $5,000 to 
$6,000, eight groups in the $4,000-to-$5,000 range and only one group below $4,000. 


1.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Production Workers, by Province and 
Industrial Group, 1946 and 1959 


Annual Earnings Weekly Earnings Hourly Earnings 
Province and Industrial Group Per- Per- Per- 
1959 1946 |centage]] 1959 1946 |centage|] 1959 1946 | centage 
Increase Increase Increase 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Province 
Newioundlandi: 25020). atenestesae 3,090 |} 2,3921 29} 62.25 | 46.522 34 1.61 0.992 63 
Prince Edward Island............ 2,005 911 120 }} 45.53} 21.51 112 1.13 0.46 145 
INGVE HOGUne re. so ctan anise asen 2,953 1,398 111 61.74 31,44 96 1.49 0.69 116 
New? Brompwaekis ¢ 42 . ur soe tL 2,879 | 1,390 107 | 60.43 | 30.54 98 1.43 0.66 117 
Queheo. sr, hace os east Seed 8,203 1,445 122 64.99 30.51 113 1.54 0.67 130 
Ontario ote cte an cater een ot eee 8,814 1,552 146 75.10 33.26 126 1.82 0.78 133 
Manitopad. cy. cc thd: comes <eowet 3,333 | 1,491 124} 67.34] 31.16 116 1.64 0.73 125 
PASKALCHOWAM tee. 4s 106 Sunes eens 8,646 | 1,455 151 72.86 | 32.78 122 LW 0.75 136 
Alberta? tis: Pon tath eat eee dee bee 8,647 | 1,477 147 || 74.50 | 32.40 130 1.83 0.75 144 
British Colum bias. ots ..ehyai teas 3,918 | 1,750 124 |} 82.54} 36.83 124 2.11 0.89 137 
Canada .5 50h eee 3,551 | 1,516 134 | 71.35 | 32.38 120 1.72 0.74 132 
Industrial Group 

Foods and beverages............. 3,185 | 1,389 129 |} 68.24 | 29.15 117 1.53 0.66 121 
Tobacco and tobacco products....| 3,378 | 1,168 189 || 70.90 | 23.85 197 1.76 0.56 214 
Rubber products................- 8,835 | 1,567 145 || 76.82 | 36.78 109 1.81 0.82 121 
Leather products: ..<...:2+..<00% 2,385 1,192 100 || 47.57 | 25.03 90 1.20 0.59 103 
Textile products (except clothing).| 2,776 | 1,271 118 |} 56.38 | 24.13 134 1.30 0.55 136 
Clothing (textile and fur)......... 2,250 | 1,191 89 |} 43.88 | 25.38 73 tole 0.62 82 
Wood products. eee eee 2,991 1,337 124 |} 65.01 | 30.94 110 1.52 0.69 120 
Paper prod tictseeie ta eeaee 4,215 | 1,885 130 || 88.82 | 36.97 127 2.00 0.79 153 

Printing, publishing and allied 
ING Ustries./55.40 eee eee 4,077 | 1,609 153 |} 82.13 | 34.57 138 2.07 0.82 152 
Tron and steel products............ 4,228 | 1,731 144 |} 85.15 | 36.87 131 2.04 0.82 149 
Transportation equipment........ 4,328 | 1,897 128 | 82.22} 39.85 106 2.03 0.94 116 
Non-ferrous metal products....... 4,261 | 1,713 149 || 81.85 | 35.51 130 1.98 0.81 144 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..| 3,739 1,523 146 | 73.27 | 32.39 126 1.78 0.77 131 
Non-metallic mineral products....| 3,911 | 1,547 153 || 77.40 | 32.78 136 1.74 0.71 145 
Products of petroleum and coal....} 5,185 | 1,891 174} 99.13 | 87.88 162 2.41 0.90 168 
Chemicals and allied products....} 23,968 | 1,564 154 | 77.49 | 32.46 139 1.89 0.73 159 
Miscellaneous industries........... 2,969 | 1,291 130 |} 59.54] 26.94 121 1.40 0.63 122 


11949 earnings. 2 1950 earnings. 
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2.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Administrative and Office Employees, 
by Province and Industrial Group, 1946 and 1959 


Annual Earnings Weekly Earnings Hourly Earnings 
Province and Industrial Group Per- Per- Per- 
1959 1946 |centage|} 1959 1946 |centagel}| 1959 1946 | centage 
Increase Increase’ Increase 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Province 
ING ret OUM Clan Cgc ah tojais'rale’ a\sjsisl» sis'sj0ys 3,453 } 1,9211 80 || 86.68 | 54.951 58 2.09 1,291 62 
Prince Edward Island............ 2,683 | 1,571 71 || 68.83 | 40.35 58 {51 0.98 54 
INO VeRO COLES Sais cta's aicte’sicfeleteceieisi lel 3,848 | 1,788 115 || 81.18 | 39.89 103 2.09 0.93 125 
INGWeBTUNS WACK: |. '..c.ccis.s'sicjele'ele'e's's 3,900 | 1,879 107 || 78.23 | 40.38 94 1.98 0.93 108 
QHebeseee tin AEE ae. Ode 4,910 |} 2,298 114 |} 95.98 | 44.57 115 2.50 1.07 134 
(SARIN ORE ace Bo ee Reo ee nee ens 5,217 | 2,356 121} 99.04 | 43.82 126 2.57 1.08 138 
EM DODE Acts ctetcis ois aietoiel setelels’erelele os 4,402 | 2,090 111 |} 84.26} 41.46 103 2.19 0.97 126 
Saskatchewan ves tiselesthe se chle 4,026 | 1,654 143 || 82.13 | 38.78 112 2.11 0.90 134 
ANP OULR AE aes Redd wets Hejete cists oye ABT |. 1,812 149 || 94.78 | 39.34 141 2.40 0.92 161 
British Columbia. ...---.......2.- 5,118 || 2,200 133 || 104.18 | 46.59 124 2.69 1 i 142 
Canad accAsconiiscicves 4,998 | 2,270 120 | 97.10 | 43.85 121 2.52 1.07 136 
Industrial Group 

Foods and beverages............- 4,471 | 1,990 125 || 88.91 | 41.38 115 2.28 0.98 133 
Tobacco and tobacco products....| 5,595 | 2,371 136 |] 102.71 | 39.94 157 2.69 0.97 177 
IVUD DER PLOG ICUS) \ ier). <ts. ciclo’. -'eleie's 4,951 2,289 116 93.33 44.97 106 2.42 pti 118 
Heather Producisis woe sces wee as ee 4,600 | 2,298 92 | 77.85 | 37.93 105 1.99 0.88 126 
Textile products (except clothing)..| 4,802 | 2,675 80 86.01 48.08 79 2,22 1.16 91 
Clothing (textile and fur) we..| 45763 | 2,680 85 || 77.56 | 38.00 104 1.99 0.92 116 
Wood products........ Piel) COR CIO! bln SLO) 166 |} 89.14 | 42.65 109 2.22 0.98 127 
Paper products. ac --ferektepsie estst<tis 6,044 | 2,831 113 || 112.95 | 52.29 116 3.02 1.28 136 

Printing, publishing and allied 
INGAUBLTICS OM. weiss): teeta eels le ee «= 4,306 | 2,084 107 || 84.94 | 37.07 129 2.28 0.93 145 
Tron and steel products............ 5,200 | 2,429 114 |} 99.48 | 50.14 98 2.58 1,23 110 
Transportation equipment........ 5,783 2,574 125 || 106.21 50.14 112 CARP 1.19 129 
Non-ferrous metal products....... 5,503 | 2,590 112 |} 105.61 47.22 124 2.76 1.14 142 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..| 5,373 | 2,267 187 | 100.46 | 45.46 121 2.58 1.15 124 
Non-metallic mineral products....} 4,945 | 2,134 132 || 96.06 | 43.29 122 2.47 1.05 135 
Products of petroleum and coal....| 6,185 | 2,412 157 || 126.60 | 47.66 166 2.46 1.21 186 
Chemicals and allied products....| 5,190 | 2,386 118 | 103.01 | 43.88 135 FAIR se10 146 
Miscellaneous industries........... 4,852 | 2,298 111} 90.07 | 39.89 126 2.35 0.93 153 


1 1950 earnings. 


Changes in the Volume of Goods Produced.—For all types of manufacturing, 
there was an increase of 61.2 p.c. in the volume of production during the 1945-59 period; 
non-durable goods—which include foods and beverages; tobacco, rubber, leather, paper, 
petroleum and chemical products; textiles and clothing; printing and publishing, etc.— 
advanced by 70.2 p.c., and durable goods—which include products of wood, iron and steel, 
metal and non-metallic minerals, transportation equipment and electrical goods—advanced 
by 49.8 p.c. The following figures show that non-durable goods increased at an accelerated 
rate during the whole period but that durables recorded little change between 1945 and 
1949 and advanced 25 p.c. between 1949 and 1954 but only 20 p.c. between 1954 and 1959. 


- All Durable Non-durable 
Period Manufactures Goods Goods 
p.c. p.c. p.c. 
+ 7.6 + 0.2 +13.4 
+22.9 +24.8 +21.2 
+21.9 +19.8 +23.8 
+61.2 +49.8 +70.2 


As stated above, there was no interruption in the upward movement of production in 
the non-durable group of industries during the whole period. The population of the 
country increased by 44.5 p.c. in these years and the filling of the requirements of these 
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additional people accounted for part of the increase in the demand for such goods. Also 
contributing to the upward trend were increased exports and generally higher personal 
expenditure on consumer goods which resulted from the high level of economic activity 
and attendant increased personal income. The greatest advance in volume of output was 
achieved by the products of the petroleum and coal group of industries, which amounted to 
226 p.c. This was followed by the printing and publishing industries with an increase of 
113 p.c., paper products 109 p.c., chemicals and allied products 95 p.c., miscellaneous 
industries 86 p.c., tobacco and tobacco products 74 p.c., foods and beverages 61 p.c., rubber 
products 58 p.c., textiles 42 p.c., clothing 24 p.c., and leather goods 5 p.c. Although all 
these groups reported increases in volume of output, five of them employed fewer persons 
in 1959 than in 1945, the declines ranging from 15.4 p.c. in the tobacco industry to 9.1 p.c. 
in the leather goods industry. 


While non-durable goods fluctuate more or less in proportion to the growth in popula- 
tion and levels of personal income, the durable goods industries are affected to a much 
greater extent by fluctuations in the business cycle. When the economy is expanding, 
durable goods industries expand far more than non-durable goods industries, and in periods 
of recession they experience a more severe downturn than do non-durables. Thus, the 
industries producing durable goods showed wider fluctuations in volume of output during 
the 1945-59 period than did the industries producing non-durable goods. 


3.—Percentage Variation in Employment, Salaries and Wages, Gross Value of Products 
and Volume of Production, by Province and Industrial Group, 1945-59 


1949 Compared with 1945! 


1954 Compared with 1949 


Province and Group Em. | Salaries |_ Gross Soneen Em. | Salaries | Gross plane 
loyees | -22d {Value of] pi. loyees | 20d | Valueof| pro 
ploy Wages |Products actin pay Wages |Products anchor. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Province 
INS wilolincland haem oncom bees ones ae ace ee + 12.2 | + 71.1 | + 43.3 
Prince Edward Island «-| — 2.2 | + 25.9 | + 69.2 + 1.5 | + 40.6 | + 29.5 
INOVa: SCOUA. A actowcasteve ee c -| — 22.5} — 8.8] 4+ 21.1 + 1.0 | + 31.2 | 4+ 21.2 
New Brunswick...........cceesees + 1.2 | + 36.7 | + 52.2 — 65.7] + 24.6 | + 24.1 
ie beCiis in tdeees cossinratadinote ts — 8.0 | + 21.2 | + 29.3 + 8.7] + 50.0 | + 42.4 
Onuterniocdsavedzevsssvewneedsernd- — 1.3 | + 33.8 | + 40.6 + 7.5) + 49.7 | + 39.8 
MATOS carat iar an aoweataeravnoneae + 2.5 | + 37.2 | + 34.7 — 1.7] + 35.3 | + 20.4 
Saskatchewan secandav ccaeeaceee thie — 12.3 | + 25.8 | + 23.0 + 6.3 | + 50.4 | + 30.1 
PANDONGA: tata anent owen arenas’ + 19.1 | + 65.9 | + 47.1 + 24.0 | + 75.8 | + 54.6 
British Columbia d=) esc a eed tev. — 13.7|+ 9.9 | + 46.2 + 15.6 | + 62.8 | + 53.7 
CSNAGS, ep corse one + 3.6) + 39.2 | + 50.0/ + 7.6] + 8.1) + 50.3 | + 40.6 | + 22.9 
Industrial Group 
Foods and beverages?............- + 8.1] + 48.5) + 49.5] + 9.1] + 3.4} + 42.4 | + 23.1] + 20.6 
Tobacco and tobacco products..... — 12.2 | + 39.1 |] + 42.3] — 3.1] — 11.4 | + 27.3 | + 30.7 | + 24.7 
Rubber productsii02.5.. ee eesee ce — 11.8 | + 23.2) + 1.6) — 2.1] + 0.8] + 40.1 | + 48.0 | + 19.2 
Leather products So .cioemaataeraiel« sah vets + 2.3} + 38.0 | + 25.6 | — 12.7 |} — 11.9] + 12.5] — 2.0]-+ 0.2 
Textile products (except clothing)..| + 18.9 | + 78.6 | + 65.1 | + 14.3 | — 17.0} + 9.0] + 0.6] — 5.7 
Clothing (textile and fur).......... + 17.8 | + 57.1] + 52.6) + 9.4] — 5.5] + 15.8} + 10.2]4+ 8.9 
Woodiprodtictats.. vs. sanreanene + 28.9 | + 86.7 | + 83.9 | + 29.5 | + 6.0 | + 48.7 | + 43.5 | + 24.2 
Paper products? iva. ted dealers sravesarsiere + 20.7 | + 80.5 | + 95.1 | + 44.7 | + 14.3 | + 59.1 | + 49.1 | + 24.1 
Printing, publishing and allied 
INCUBITICH +. Pha ch heh aoc ee ree as + 31.2 | + 81.2 | + 84.1 | + 48.6 |} + 11.0 | + 55.7 | + 52.8 | + 21.6 
Tron and steel products?............ — 3.4] + 31.6] + 49.0] + 3.8] + 6.2 |] + 46.5 | + 37.7} + 6.2 
Transportation equipment?........ — 32.4] — 17.1] + 2.8 | — 36.3 | + 27.4 | + 76.9 | + 61.2 | + 37.3 
Non-ferrous metal products........ + 1.1] + 29.9 | + 58.0] + 1.2] + 13.0 | + 59.0 | + 45.8 | + 17.0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...} + 26.7 | + 79.5 | +110.9 | + 41.4 || + 34.3 | + 88.3 | + 77.7 | + 51.7 
Non-metallic mineral products..... + 38.8 | + 96.0 | + 88.6 | + 57.0 || + 25.2 | + 77.8 | + 76.6 | + 46.1 
Products of petroleum and coal....} + 26.2 | + 73.7 | + 97.6 | + 39.1 || + 20.7 | + 75.2 | + 91.3 | + 65.0 
Chemicals and allied products?. ..-| — 82.6] — 6.0] + 17.8] — 6.6] + 24.9 | + 76.1 | + 59.3 | + 52.1 
Miscellaneous industries........... + 9.9] + 37.5] + 8.2) + 1.7] 4+.17.7 | + 67.7] + 61.4 | 4+ 34.3 


‘For footnotes, see end of table. 
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3.—Percentage Variation in Employment, Salaries and Wages, Gross Value of Products and 
Volume of Production, by Province and Industrial Group, 1945-59—concluded 


1959 Compared with 1954 1959 Compared with 1945 
Province and Group Em. | Salaries| Gross | Volume] y,,_ | Salaries] Gross | Volume 
levees and Value of | of Pro- llegar and Value of | of Pro- 
ploy Wages |Products| duction || ?°°Y Wages |Products| duction 
p-c p.c p-c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p-c 
Province 
Wewifoundiand....<<c.c.0cescse+as — 2.7)/+10.4/4+ 8.6 be oS eae 
Prince Edward Island............. — 0.3 | + 28.5} + 17.9 — 4.4 | 4129.7 | +138.7 
INGwansGO tian aici siicisaeayieaarn =e — 4.9] + 22.2 | + 32.9 — 15.7 | + 69.6 | + 99.5 
New Brunswick....... ous oe. — 5.3] + 15.9 | + 13.3 — 7.0 | + 97.1 | +107.8 
Quebecseetinc noses oe aes crease + 1.7) + 27.4 | + 28.2 + 12.3 | +154.7 | +173.2 
Oita Opera Fie Ae aie. Sao tusumieuiqen + 2.8] + 31.2 | + 36.7 + 18.9 | +190.6 | +194.2 
Manitoba certs. ttecee eee ee are + 4.7) + 32.2 | + 30.1 + 12.5 | +157.5 | +118.8 
Saskatchewansih2.. fh. ..ssione. dee + 8.8) + 40.4 | + 23.7 + 7.9 | 4178.2 | +107.1 
Al berighete yh onl. os seb iss siots oar? + 20.6 | + 57.4 | + 54.2 + 83.9 | +865.5 | +257.4 
Brivish;-Columbiac.,.c..cestorss se: + 5.5 | + 31.8 | + 27.2 . + 15.0 | +162.7 | +198.2 
Camada. of is5< sip oisesies + 2.8 | + 30.3 | + 32.8 | + 21.9 | + 15.6 | +173.2 | +181.8 | + 61.2 
Industrial Group 
Foods and beverages?............. 8.0 | + 38.9 | + 31.2 | + 22.4 |) + 20.6 | 4191.3 | +141.4 | + 61.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products..... + 8.6 | + 26.6 | + 44.0} + 44.3 |] — 15.4 | 4142.0 | +164.9 | + 74.3 
Rubber products..........-..-.06- 1.0 | + 28.7 | + 31.6 | + 35.2] — 10.2 | 4122.1 | + 91.7 | + 57.8 
Leather: products)... <.i5.saieese + 0.9 | + 23.2 | + 31.3 | + 20.1 |} — 9.1] + 91.2 | + 61.5) + 5.1 
Textile products (except clothing)..| — 1.6 | + 19.2 | + 25.2 | + 31.9 || — 18.7 | 4129.6 | 4105.2 | + 42.2 
Clothing (textile and fur).......... — 2.4) + 17.0} + 19.2} + 3.9] + 8.7 | 4112.7 | +100.3 | + 23.7 
Wood: products?) . 0... .ences..eees — 4.0 | + 20.0 | + 18.2 | + 10.0 ] 4+ 31.4 | 4223.7 | +212.2 | + 76.9 
Paper products?............+.0- ec 7.9 | + 30.8 | + 24.4 | + 16.6 |] + 49.9 | +278.0 | +266.0 | +109.4 
Printing, publishing and allied 
IM GUSELIOS eae ae oh et ike sects Sete + 7.7 | + 39.9 | + 42.7 | + 17.8 || + 68.7 | +313.3 | +338.9 | +112.8 
Tron and steel products?............ + 11.1 | + 42.3 | + 57.5 | + 38.6 ] 4+ 13.8 | +174.1 | 4222.8 | + 52.9 
Transportation equipment?........ — 14.9] + 11.0] + 18.0} — 4.2 |) — 26.8 | + 62.3 | + 95.4 | — 16.2 
Non-ferrous metal products........ + 3.0} + 29.9 | + 37.7 | + 15.1 || + 17.6 | +189.1 | +217.0 | + 36.3 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...) — 1.6 | + 22.6 | + 21.2 | + 21.8 }) + 67.4 | +3814.4 | +354.4 | +161.4 
Non-metallic mineral products..... + 23.0 | + 55.6 | + 59.5 | + 52.8 || 4112.3 | +438.6 | +427.9 | +250.4 
Products of petroleum and coal....| — 4.5 | + 34.7 | + 24.2 | + 46.4 || + 45.5 | +810.0 | +369.3 | +225.9 
Chemicals and allied products?....| + 6.2 | + 87.2 | + 47.3 | + 37.0 || — 10.8 | 4127.0 | +176.0 | + 94.6 
Miscellaneous industries........... + 21.9 | + 53.2 | + 71.4 | + 36.4 || + 57.7 | +253.3 | +199. + 86.4 
1E}xclusive of Newfoundland and ‘‘Publishing (only) of Periodicals’’. 2Not included in the totals for the 


1945-49 and 1945-59 periods because figures for Newfoundland were included with Canadian manufacturing produc- 
tion only since 1949. 


For the period as a whole, the greatest expansion in volume of durable goods output 
was recorded by the non-metallic mineral products group, which increased 250 p.c. This 
was followed by electrical apparatus and supplies with an increase of 161 p.c., wood products 
77 p.c., iron and steel products 53 p.c., and non-ferrous metal products 36 p.c. The trans- 
portation equipment group was the only one to report a decrease, and the 16-p.c. decline 
in the production of this group was accompanied by a 27-p.c. decline in number of employees. 
All other groups of the durable goods classification reported increased employment. 


The output of transportation equipment was particularly high during the war years 
because of the great increase in production of ships and aircraft. The index for this group 
of industries reached a record level of 236 in 1944, the year of maximum war production. 
After the end of the War, however, the index dropped to a low of 81 in 1946. During the 
next few years output increased steadily and a postwar high of 165 was reached in 1953. 
The minor recession in industrial production in 1954 affected this group more than any 
other and the index dropped to 137 in that year. Although some recovery occurred during 
the following few years, the decline in industrial production during 1958 and 1959 brought 
the index to a level of only 132 in 1959. 


The iron and steel group of industries was also considerably affected by war require- 
ments. As most of the industries in this group were more firmly established in the prewar 
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period, they did not expand relatively to the same extent as the shipbuilding and aircraft 
industries. When European supplies were cut off early in the War, the Canadian basic 
steel industry had to rely on the United States for a greater supply and had to increase its 
own steel-making capacity to meet the abnormal wartime requirements. However, devel- 
opment of the iron and steel group of industries did not halt with the end of hostilities. 
Canada’s industrialization program, together with the strong postwar demand for consumer 
durable goods, led to a steady expansion of this group of industries so that by 1959 the 
index had advanced to 147, the highest on record, and exceeded the wartime high by 15 
points. The output of pig iron in 1939 was only 755,731 tons and the output of steel ingots 
and castings 1,551,054 tons; in 1959 production of these commodities reached record levels 
of 4,182,755 tons and 5,901,487 tons, respectively. 


The Manufacturing Situation in 1960 

The recovery that took place during 1959 in manufacturing production, following the 
moderate recession of 1957-58, was maintained, more or less, in 1960. In that year, the 
value of factory shipments amounted to $23,747,457,083 and value added by manufacture 
to $10,517,332,701, both the highest on record. Salaries and wages at $5,207,167,393 were 
2.3 p.c. higher than in the previous year, but number of employees and physical volume 
of production were fractionally lower, recording declines of 1.1 and 0.3 p.c., respectively. 
The trend in recent years for the same volume of output to be produced with fewer em- 
ployees was also apparent in 1960; the physical volume of manufactures produced increased 
by 49 p.ec. in the 1949-60 period and the number of persons employed by only 10.5 p.c. 
The higher salaries and wages paid in 1960 resulted from the continuing advance in earnings, 
a trend common to all other sectors of the economy. It should be noted also that the 
addition of about 372,000 persons to the population in 1960 supplemented labour income 
and had a stimulating influence on the output of the consumer goods industries. 


Of tremendous importance in sustaining the high level of production in 1960 was the 
continued high spending on capital goods, such as construction and machinery and equip- 
ment of all kinds. Investment in capital goods amounted to $8,262,000,000 although this 
was $155,000,000 less than in 1959; on machinery and equipment expenditures were 
$101,000,000 higher than in 1959 but construction expenditures were $256,000,000 lower. 
However, the big drop in the spending on construction projects had only a moderate effect, 
on the industries producing building materials. An increase in the export of timber, lumber 
and shingles counterbalanced the decline in domestic demand, resulting in a net decrease of 
only 0.4. p.c. in the volume of wood products manufactured; the output of cement, however, 
dropped 7.9 p.c. 


Export demand for Canadian manufactured products was also a strong factor in 
stimulating the high level of production in 1960. Exports of partly manufactured products 
at $1,640,637,000 were $186,736,600 higher than in 1959 and exports of fully manufactured 
goods at $1,969,655,000 were $109,021,000 higher. On the whole, exports of partly and 
fully manufactured products increased 9.0 p.c. Substantial improvements were shown in 
the amounts of lumber and timber, shingles, wood pulp, newsprint, aluminum and its 
products, nickel, copper and its products, zinc, automobiles and parts, crude artificial 
abrasives, fertilizers, lead and lead products and non-farm machinery going abroad but, at 
the same time, declines occurred in such major export items as veneer and plywood, whisky, 
wheat flour, farm implements and machinery, aircraft, synthetic resins and their products 
and uranium ores and concentrates. 


As already mentioned, the physical volume of production for manufacturing as a 
whole reached an all-time high of 149.8 in 1959 but declined somewhat to 149.3 in 1960, a 
drop of 0.3 p.c. Between 1959 and 1960 the volume of non-durable or consumer goods 
produced increased 1.1 p.c. but the volume of durable goods manufactured declined by 2.1 
p.c. Since the end of the Second World War the production of durable goods industries 
experienced an almost uninterrupted expansion but recorded an increase in volume of only 
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54 p.c. from 1946 to 1956 while durable goods increased 92 p.c. in the same period. The 
gap between the two was narrowed in the years from 1957 to 1960 so that for the whole 
period 1946-60 durable goods expanded 83 p.c. and non-durable goods 69 p.c. 

The trend of production among the non-durable goods industries in 1960 was mixed, 
Hight groups reported increases ranging from 5.4 p.c. for chemicals and allied products to 
1.2 p.c. for tobacco and tobacco products and four groups reported declines. Rubber 
goods, with a loss of 11.0 p.c., experienced the greatest drop in production followed by 
leather goods with a loss of 7.1 p.c., clothing 4.6 p.c. and textiles 1.5 p.c. In the durable 
goods sector only the non-ferrous metal products group reported a greater volume of pro- 
duction in 1960, the increase over 1959 being 10.1 p.c. A decline of 6.7 p.c. was reported 
by iron and steel products followed by a loss of 5.5 p.c. by the non-metallic mineral products 
group, one of 2.5 p.c. by electrical apparatus and supplies, 1.1 p.c. by transportation equip- 
ment and 0.4 p.c. by wood products. 


The level of manufacturing production in 1960, as measured by the number of persons 
employed, varied from province to province. Compared with the previous year, the 
greatest increase in employment of 6.1 p.c. was reported by New Brunswick. Prince 
Edward Island with an increase of 1.6 p.c. was second in this respect, followed by Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan each with an increase of 0.7 p.c. and Quebec with an increase of 
0.6 p.c. Manitoba suffered the greatest loss in employment of 2.9 p.c., followed by 
Ontario with a loss of 2.4 p.c., Newfoundland 1.5 p.c., British Columbia 1.2 p.c. and 
Alberta 1.1 p.c. Perhaps the most outstanding feature in 1960 was the continued expan- 
sion of manufacturing employment in Saskatchewan which increased 0.7 p.c., after a rise 
of 2.1 p.c. in 1959 and of 2.3 p.c. in 1958, a year when all other provinces reported declines. 
Another feature was the gain of 2.2 p.c. in employment in the Atlantic Provinces, when 
other economic regions, with the exception of Quebec, suffered declines. 


Of major importance to modern industry is the production of petrochemicals, a sector 
of the chemical industry that has developed rapidly in Canada during the past decade. 
This industry is dealt with in detail in the following specially prepared article. 


THE PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN CANADA* 


The term ‘‘petrochemicals” identifies, in a general way, not only the raw materials 
from which these chemicals are derived but also the closely related processes by which they 
are made. Petrochemicals may be defined broadly as chemicals derived from crude 
petroleum or natural gas and the development of this sector of the chemical industry has 
automatically brought it into closer working relationship with the oil and gas industry. 
Using plants and equipment that frequently resemble oil refineries, and employing tech- 
niques that have been only recently discovered, firms in this relatively new field can be 
separated from the remainder of the chemical industry for purposes of describing their 
growing importance in the Canadian economy. 


For many years production of organic chemicals was hampered by a shortage of raw 
materials since the output of coal tar products was unable to keep abreast of the needs of 
chemical producers. This naturally led to the interest in petroleum and natural gas as 
source materials. In North America today there are some 3,000 petrochemicals in every- 
day use. Their number is increasing rapidly, with 300 or more being introduced every 


*Prepared by G. E. McCormack, Commodities Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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year. In Canada, production of these chemicals is modest by comparison, yet the number 
of plants that have been built for this purpose since 1950 have succeeded in expanding 
total output many times over. 

Petrochemical production has a double significance. In the first place, petrochemicals 
compete effectively with other raw materials. Thus, vegetable products, animal fats and 
coal tar are no longer exclusive sources of such organic chemicals as oils, detergents and 
synthetic fibres, and sulphur and ammonia no longer need be produced from coal or other 
minerals. Secondly, petrochemicals have made possible entirely new products. Thus 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber and many of the plastics has been a direct result of 
chemical research and engineering in respect to oil and natural gas. 


It is extremely difficult to obtain figures demonstrating the value of petrochemical 
production since there is no clearly defined group of plants that can be said to make up the 
petrochemical industry. For example, there may be mining companies and oil refineries 
which produce petrochemicals but do not report them separately to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, and to include the total production of these plants as petrochemicals would 
greatly inflate values while to omit them entirely would also be misleading. For purposes 
of comparing growth rates, however, Table 1 shows the rapid increase in the ten years 
since 1951 in the number of plants and value of production of a group of firms engaged in 
petrochemical operations and which provide a set of statistics that include primarily petro- 
chemical production. 


1.—Principal Statistics of Selected Firms Comprising the Petrochemical Industry, 1947-61 


Nors.—No attempt has been made to restrict this summary to the petrochemical operations of the plants in this 
group; accordingly, products not petrochemical in nature made at these plants are included. 


Gross 

Salaries Ase pte? Cost of Selling 

Year Plants Employees and Electr: cit Materials Value of 

Wages at W ah at Works Products 

. at Works 
No. No. $'000 $'000 $7000 $’000 
BA ich eee are eee 3 2,366 5,391 2,485 9,379 24,286 
EVAR ee ree . tamale on teete sie naiets 3 2,386 5, 857 3,036 12,097 30,340 
LOAD sel cithey «itn. Suse <i snaaed 3 2,635 6,904 5,279 15,326 38, 462 
TODO ccten w teh dct meena ee eraoeae 3 2,731 7,774 6,334 18,595 50, 466 
LOB Sos aiceete eee eee 3 3,069 10,300 6, 867 21,925 64,871 
TOD aie ee acs area ee 5 3,344 12,156 7,482 24,395 67,187 
NODS Mespae chars aaraee atetatoe aah hiner 13 4,124 15,908 8,504 30,103 78,050 
NODA Soho teiivhs costal tats ayers ais arate 13 4,642 19,520 9,955 41,817 99, 450 
LOBD oss cuctloie.cs eis ore rae 13 4,751 20,425 10,194 48,790 127,104 
L956 . 32) heros ea mecate ate 14 5,100 23,207 11,514 62,914 143, 650 
VOD iis canter wravacertieramieert aries 18 5, 800 28, 855 13,507 72,017 161,000 
TODS Sa Rte eee 18 6, 300 32,764 19,242 80, 809 190,000 
OGD a, tack raaralar create cecaerhal ae 19 5,974 32,018 18,133 91,255 202, 854 
LNGU ccs enti sees eee 18 §, 500 36, 958 22,584 95, 153 229,113 
TOBY Sie. . eric y See See 21 6,620 39,276 21,468 97,767 252,389 


History.—Canada’s petrochemical history was spawned during World War II with 
the first two plants being government-controlled operations to produce vital military 
requirements. Petrochemical production actually began in 1941 with a $6,000,000 invest- 
ment to produce ammonia from natural gas at Calgary, Alta. This ammonia was required 
to produce ammonium nitrate for military explosives. After the War the plant was 
purchased by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited and 
was converted to the manufacture of ammonium nitrate fertilizer. This first plant was 
followed by the synthetic rubber plant of Polymer Corporation Limited at Sarnia, Ont., 
which began operations in 1943. The first commercial petrochemical plant, however, 
was for the production of the plastic material, polystyrene, by Dow Chemical of Canada 
Limited at Sarnia in 1947, 
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While these three plants increased in size and diversity of production, it was not until 
the early 1950’s that petrochemical growth accelerated rapidly in both Hastern and Western 
Canada, not only with respect to variety of product but also from the standpoint of 
types of feedstocks, new processes and methods of operation. In 1952, Shell Oil Company 
of Canada Limited pioneered the extraction of sulphur from natural gas in Canada and this 
was the forerunner of what grew, within a decade, to be the largest volume petrochemical in 
Canada. Canadian Chemical Company Limited completed a large plant at Edmonton, 
Alta., in 1953 to produce cellulose acetate for textiles, acetic acid and a variety of other 
chemicals. Cellulose is obtained from an affiliated pulp mill and propane and butane 
feedstocks are obtained from oil refineries and gas processing plants near Edmonton. The 
latter raw materials are partially oxidized to produce acetic acid and a wide range of oxy- 
genated by-products such as alcohols, aldehydes and ketones. At the same time, Canadian 
Industries Limited constructed a petrochemical plant at Edmonton using ethylene derived 
from natural gas to produce polyethylene and, in Eastern Canada, Shawinigan Chemicals 
Limited, Shell Oil Company of Canada Limited and Union Carbide Canada Limited were 
completing plants at Montreal to produce a variety of petrochemicals from refinery streams. 
To add to the growth in petrochemical plants in 1953, Dupont of Canada Limited began 
producing nylon intermediates near Brockville, Ont., and Cabot Carbon Canada Limited 
commenced operations at Sarnia to produce carbon black for use primarily in the tire 
industry. In the next three to four years additional sulphur and ammonia plants were 
constructed in Alberta, Canadian Industries Limited completed a plant near Kingston, 
Ont., to produce polyester-type synthetic fibres from petrochemicals, and Ethyl Corporation 
of Canada Limited began production of tetraethyl lead as a gasoline anti-knock. Imperial 
Oil Limited became a petrochemical producer at Sarnia in 1957 to provide detergent 
alkylate, a basic ingredient of synthetic detergents, along with other basic raw materials. 
That same year, Canadian Oil Companies Limited produced the first petroleum-derived 
benzene. 


While continued expansion occurred in many areas of petrochemical production in the 
intervening years, the major advances occurred in the natural gas processing industries and 
particularly in the development of sulphur-producing capacity. By 1962 there were seven- 
teen plants in Western Canada extracting sulphur from natural gas and four additional 
ammonia plants using gas as a raw material, and a total of well over fifty plants, in all, 
producing chemicals derived from petroleum or natural gas. 


The Industry Today.—The Canadian petrochemical industry is centred chiefly at 
Sarnia and Montreal, which are major petroleum refining centres, and in Alberta close to 
the low-cost natural gas fields. In Canada, as in other parts of the world, there has been 
a trend to larger, more economic plants and the establishment of chemical complexes. 
This was to be expected, because in the chemical business each company frequently becomes 
both a supplier and a customer of another chemical producer. Furthermore, important 
freight savings can be realized through pipeline deliveries between the plants. Such a 
centre usually attracts all types of skills and has services and facilities not available to a 
single plant or smaller installations. 


In determining plant location, whether Eastern or Western Canada, various factors 
must be evaluated: (1) cost of raw material and fuel; (2) cost of transporting products; (3) 
economics of plant size; and (4) cost of construction. In general, Western Canada has an 
advantage in cost of raw materials but the cost of transporting products to market in 
Eastern Canada can offset this advantage. Large-scale operation usually results in lower 
unit costs and a plant located to serve only a small sector of the Canadian market and 
scaled to this size may therefore not normally be desirable. Costs of construction are 
slightly higher in Western Canada because of climatic conditions. These considerations 
have led to a greater concentration of petrochemical construction in Ontario and Quebec 
but there are still opportunities for new developments in Western Canada through up- 
grading of primary petrochemicals to higher valued intermediates and chemical end prod- 
ucts on which transportation costs are not as significant a factor. 
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Petrochemicals now account for roughly one-third of the volume of chemicals produced 
in Canada and about two-thirds of the value. It is expected that the physical share will 
rise to 50 p.c. by 1965, with a dollar value of almost three-quarters of the production of the 
entire chemical industry. Capital investment in Canada’s petrochemical industry is now 
roughly $500,000,000, a remarkable increase from the $6,000,000 invested in the first plant 
twenty yearsago. Sulphur ranks as the number one petrochemical in volume of production, 
with capacity reaching approximately 2,000,000 tons in 1962. This ranks Canada as the 
world’s second largest producer of this material, although more by circumstance than by 
design since Western Canada’s sour natural gas must be cleaned of its sulphur content 
prior to sale. Sulphur is used almost entirely for the production of sulphuric acid, which 
probably enters a greater variety of industrial processes than any other single chemical, 
but goes primarily into the manufacture of fertilizers and pulp and paper. Ammonia is in 
second place in volume and the capacity of over 500,000 tons is used mainly in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers. Both sulphur and ammonia are inorganic chemicals and are therefore 
in a class by themselves compared to other petrochemicals. 


Approximately 100 different organic chemicals are produced in more than 25 petro- 
chemical plants in Canada, with a combined capacity of over 1,000,000 tons. Primary 
petrochemicals are those obtained relatively simply from natural gas streams or oil refineries 
while secondary petrochemicals are those produced from the primary type. Benzene and 
ethylene are the two largest volume primary petrochemicals, with a capacity for each of 
approximately 200,000 tons per year. Both these chemicals are used in the production of 
a host of secondary petrochemicals such as synthetic rubber, polyethylene and polystyrene 
plastics, detergent alkylate and ethylene glycol. Carbon black capacity of about 60,000 
tons enjoys third position among the primary petrochemicals. Among the secondary 
petrochemicals, synthetic rubber capacity leads the field at approximately 180,000 tons, 
and polyethylene capacity is next at nearly 80,000 tons. 


One of the most versatile starting materials in the thriving petrochemical industry is 
ethylene. If ammonia and sulphur are excluded as special cases in Canada, it is expected 
that by 1965 over one-third of the Canadian-produced organic petrochemicals will utilize 
ethylene somewhere in their syntheses. Ethylene capacity in Canada now exceeds demand 
and it is expected to remain in plentiful supply for the foreseeable future. While polyethy- 
lene now leads the way as the most important outlet for ethylene, for years the largest market 
for this primary petrochemical was in the manufacture of ethylene glycol which, in turn, is 
used in the manufacture of anti-freeze, synthetic fibres, explosives, resins and other mis- 
cellaneous chemicals. Tetraethyl lead, polystyrene, synthetic rubber and vinyl chloride 
are further examples of chemicals produced in large volume and derived at least in part 
from ethylene. 


Recent announcements of various new petrochemical ventures by Canadian oil and 
chemical establishments have provided fresh proof of the rising importance of the country’s 
wealth of petroleum and natural gas as a source of raw materials for the domestic chemical 
industry. An especially notable example of its beneficial effects on the national economy 
was the recent upsurge of projects for the large-scale production of benzene and other 
aromatic chemicals from petroleum. These materials, which are in fast-growing demand 
for a host of processes in the manufacture of synthetic chemicals, could hitherto be pro- 
duced domestically in substantial quantities only as by-products of coke oven operations. 
However, as supplies from these sources have long been lagging behind requirements by an 
ever-widening margin, they have had to be supplemented by correspondingly increased 
imports. Now, four oil companies have embarked on making benzene from petroleum, 
making Canada not only self-sufficient in the product but also providing a sizable surplus 
for export. The chart on p. 614 illustrates the basic petrochemical relationships for certain 
chemicals and the raw material sources from which they originate. 


The supply of raw materials by oil refiners to chemical companies is a logical and 
natural situation. Usually the refiners can provide the chemical companies with a reliable 
source of basic materials at a definite saving. The chemical company can, in turn, use its 
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investment capital to build facilities to further process these petrochemicals into inter- 
mediates and end products such as plastics, elastomers, agricultural chemicals, surface 
coatings, textiles, oil additives, drugs, etc. 

The desire by refiners to upgrade products and to expand their business in a closely 
associated field leads them to diversify into petrochemicals. A number of these are pro- 
duced concurrently with fuel products and only need to be removed from the refinery 
streams and purified to the desired specifications. Most of the processes involved are 
closely related to those used in petroleum refining operations and generally, the necessary 
technical skills are available or can be obtained easily. Location, size of refinery, types 
of crude oils and other hydrocarbons processed by the refiner are all factors that have an 
important bearing on a refiner’s decision to manufacture petrochemicals. 

The force that encourages refiners to consider diversification into petrochemicals is 
growing in Canada just as it is in other parts of the world, but it should be recognized that 
because of the small domestic market that prevails in Canada the opportunities are some- 
times less numerous. 


Foreign Trade in Petrochemicals.—No accurate figures are available on the over- 
all imports or exports of most petrochemicals but these materials enter into a significant 
portion of Canada’s foreign trade. On exports, particularly, it seems likely that the 
products included in over 90 p.c. of the value of Canadian chemical shipments have 
utilized one or more petrochemicals in the manufacturing process. 

Canada’s petrochemical industry has not developed, even on a per capita basis, as 
quickly as that of the United States. This can be traced mainly to the fact that large 
markets are needed to enable the economies of large-volume operations. The smaller 
Canadian market frequently will not support the cost of operating a small plant to compete 
openly with the lower costs of larger U.S. plants. Imports of petrochemicals have therefore 
been a significant part of the total sales of these chemicals and it is likely that Canada’s 
petrochemical output will continue at a fraction of the comparable U.S. production. 


The Canadian industry’s position should, however, become more favourable with time 
as more and more plants are built here to make products that previously have been im- 
ported. To do this, it will be necessary to control costs. Despite an abundance of material 
resources, the relatively small population of the country and the vast area it covers mean 
small plants or higher transportation costs, or both. Accordingly, it is usually necessary 
to obtain export business to secure enough volume to build an economic plant. 


Introduction of new products and the expanding population have caused a continuing 
shortage of many chemicals in most countries of the world. This strong demand has 
enabled Canadian producers to sell in export markets even in competition with countries 
having lower costs and export demand has been an important factor in sustaining Canada’s 
petrochemical industry. There is every reason to believe that Canadian plants will con- 
tinue to depend, directly or indirectly, on export markets for many years to come. While 
competition is growing abroad for the older established petrochemicals, it is likely that 
export opportunities will continue to be available as various markets experience imbalances 
of supply and demand and Canadian firms are alert to capitalize on opportunities, 


Outlook in the Field of Petrochemicals.—One of the most important fields for 
future growth in petrochemicals will be that of plastics and synthetic resins. By 1965 
these materials will likely become the most important single outlet in Canada for petro- 
chemicals, with production probably reaching a 500,000,000-Ib. level. Plans have been 
announced for the production of polypropylene, a relatively new plastic material, and 
diisocyanates which will displace imports as a raw material for the existing Canadian 
manufacture of the polyurethane plastics. Other petrochemicals that appear to be in a 
favourable position to grow include synthetic rubber (with new facilities under construc- 
tion), synthetic textiles, oil additives and agricultural products. 


INTERRELATIONSHIP OF VARIOUS PETROCHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
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The industry is currently digesting an impressive round of new plant expansion but 
there is a feeling prevalent that the future holds more difficult times. It would be a mistake 
to leave the impression that the petrochemical industry has no problems and profit is assured 
for anyone who engages init. Despite the fact of rapid growth, profits in the industry, on 
the average, have been low. With the greater complexity and, hence, higher costs of the 
processes required for producing these upgraded materials, it obviously has become all the 
more imperative for manufacturers to aim at large-volume production to achieve economies 
of scale. In some fields the demands of the Canadian market are not yet large enough to 
justify plants of economic size or to ensure optimum use of available capacity. Faced with 
continually sharpening competition in home and export markets from highly efficient 
producers not only in the United States but also in more and more countries in Europe and 
elsewhere, most petrochemical firms in Canada must be content with modest profit margins 
in order to lower their prices to competitive levels. 


In the future, the refiner may move forward toward chemicals and the chemical manu- 
facturer backward to improve his competitive raw material position. It is likely, though, 
that in general the refining industry will remain ‘raw material’ oriented and the chemical 
industry will remain ‘product’ oriented. One solution to the lack of sufficient market to 
justify large, economic-sized plants may lie in research efforts devoted to reversing the 
current trend to bigger facilities and which might result in the design of plants that can 
operate profitably at throughputs tailored to the Canadian market. Greater flexibility of 
product from a given plant offers another possibility by enabling the same facilities to be 
shared for the production of different chemicals, thus reducing the unit overhead costs. 


The future holds great promise for the Canadian petrochemical industry but in order 
to maintain the past rate of growth, producers will be faced with the need to develop 
superior techniques and the industry will require an increasing technical capacity to achieve 
advantages in the manufacture of selected products. 


PART II.—STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING 


Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing 


It is impossible to give absolutely comparable statistics of manufacturing over a 
long period of years. From 1870 to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection 
with decennial or quinquennial censuses and there was inevitably some variation in the 
information collected. The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 1917 and, 
though numerous changes have since been made in the information collected and in the 
treatment of the data, an effort has been made to carry all major revisions back to 1917, 
so that the figures for the period since then are on a reasonably comparable basis. 


The Bureau of Statistics in 1952 changed its policy with regard to the collection 
of statistics on the production of manufactured goods. Firms in several industries where 
year-end inventory changes were known to be insignificant were requested to report 
value of shipments f.o.b. plant instead of gross value of products. Under the ‘‘value of 
products” concept, establishments were asked to report the factory selling value of the 
products made whether sold or not, the unsold portion being assigned the average selling 
value of similar articles sold during the year. Under the “selling value of shipments” 
concept, establishments are required to report their sales during the year regardless of 
when the products were made, an item usually readily available from the firms’ records. 
The changeover was made in order to ease the burden of reporting for the majority of 
manufacturing establishments. The value of shipments concept for small and medium 
sized establishments is more realistic and more readily obtainable from their accounting 
records, whereas the value of products made, for firms not recording such information, 
must be derived from special calculations. 
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1.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-60 


Nore.—Statistics of manufacturing from 1870 have been published but between that year and 1917 fi 
are not on a basis comparable to the series given below. Statistics for significant years appear in the 1943-44 Year 


Book, p. 363. 


Figures of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were first included with manufactures in 1925. 
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Employees 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 
Used 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture! 


Gross 
Value of 
Products? 


606, 523 
602,179 
594° 066 
598,893 
438,555 


456, 256 
506, 203 
487,610 
522,924 
559, 161 


595, 052 
631,429 
666, 531 
614,696 
528, 640 


468, 833 
468, 658 
519, 812 
556, 664 
594, 359 


660, 451 
642,016 
658,114 
762,244 
961,178 


1,152,091 
1,241,068 
1,222, 882 
1,119,372 
1,058, 156 


1,131,750 
1,155,721 
1,171,207 
1,183,297 
1,258,375 


1, 288, 382 
1,327,451 
1,267,966 
1,298) 461 
1,353,020 


1,359,061 
1,289,602 
1,303,956 


35, 083 
36, 682 


1,302,206 
1,294,629 


497, 801, 844 
567,991,171 
601,715, 668 
717,493,876 
497,399,761 


489, 397, 230 
549,529,631 
534,467,675 
569,944) 442 
625, 682, 242 


662,705, 332 
721,471,634 
777,291,217 
697,555,378 
587,566, 990 


473,601,716 
436, 247, 824 
503, 851,055 
559, 467,777 
612,071,434 


721,727,037 
705, 668,589 
737,811,153 
920; 872" 865 
1,264; 862, 643 


1,682,804, 842 
1, 987,292, 384 
2,029, 621,370 
1,845,773, 449 
1,740, 687, 254 


3, 637, 620, 160 
3,957,018, 348 
3,896, 687, 691 
4,142,409, 534 
4,570,692, 190 


4,819, 627,999 
4,802,496, 260 
5,073,073, 706 


5, 070, 237, 646 
5, 207, 167,393 


1,539, 678, 811 
1,827,631, 548 
1,779,056, 765 
2,085, 271,649 
1,365, 292, 885 


1, 272,651,585 
1,456,595, 367 
1, 422,573,946 
1,571,788, 252 
1,712,519, 991 


1,741,128, 711 
1,894'027, 188 
2029; 670,813 
1,664,787, 763 
1,221,911, 982 


954, 381,097 
967,788,928 
1, 229,513,621 
1,419, 146,217 
1, 624,213,996 


2,006, 926,787 
1,807,478, 028 
1,836, 159,375 
2’ 449/721, 903 
3; 296,547,019 


4,037, 102,725 
4,690, 493,083 
4,832,333, 356 
4,473,668, 847 
4,358, 234, 766 


5, 534, 280,019 
6, 632, 881,628 
6, 843, 231,064 
7,538, 534,532 
9,074, 526,353 


9,146,172,494 
9, 380, 558 , 682 
9, 241, 857,554 
10,338, 202,165 
11,721,536, 889 


11,900, 751,703 
11, 821, 567,471 
12, 552, 200, 543 


12,547, 859,708 
12,720,947, 113 


1,281, 131, 980 
1,399'794' 849 
1,442) 400/638 
1, 621,273,348 
1,123; 694; 263 


1,103,266, 106 
1,206, 332,107 
1,075, 458, 459 
1, 167,936,726 
1,305, 168, 549 


1,427,649, 292 
1,597, 887,676 
1,755,386, 937 
1, 522,737,125 
1,252,017, 248 


955,960,724 
919,671,181 
1,087, 301,742 
1,153; 485) 104 
1,289, 592,672 


1,508,924, 867 
1,428, 286.778 
1,531,051,901 
1,942) 471/238 
2) 605,119; 788 


3,309, 973,758 
3,816, 413,541 
4,015,776,010 
3,564,315, 899 
3,467,004, 980 


4,292,055, 802 
4,938,786, 981 
5, 330, 566, 434 
5, 942,058, 229 
6,940, 946,783 


7,443, 533,199 
7,993. 089,351 
7,902) 124/137 
8.753, 450,496 
9/605, 424,579 


9, 822,084, 726 
9, 792,505,931 
10,320, 962, 881 


10,517, 232, 701 


2,820,810,791 
3,227, 426,397 
3,221, 457, 403 
3,706,544, 997 
2,488, 987,148 


2,375,917, 691 
2,662,927, 474 
2,570,561, 931 
2,816, 864,958 
3,100, 604, 637 


3,257,214, 876 
3, 582,345, 302 
3,883, 446, 116 
3, 280, 236, 603 
2,555,126, 448 


1,980, 417,543 
1,954,075, 785 
2,393, 692,729 
2,653,911, 209 
3,002, 403, 814 


3,625, 459,500 
3,337, 681,366 
3,474, 783,528 
4,529,173,316 
6,076,308, 124 


553,794,972 
732,860,999 
0728, 692,519 
250, 368, 866 


10,081,026, 580 
11,875,169, 685 
12, 479,593,200 
13, 817,526,381 
16,392, 187,132 


16, 982, 687,035 
17,785, 416, 854 
17,554, 527,504 
19,513,982, 811 
21,636,748, 986 


22, 183,594,311 
22,163, 186, 308 
23,311,601, 481 


23, 281,716,014 
23,747, 457, 083 
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1 For 1924-51, inclusive, the value added by manufacture is computed by subtracting cost of fuel, electricity 
and materials from gross value of products; for 1952 and 1953 the deduction is made from value of factory ship- 
ments and for 1954 and subsequent years from the calculated value of production. Figures prior to 1924 are not 


comparable because statistics for cost of electricity are not available. 
replaced by selling value of factory shipments, 
method of computing the number of employees 
over that which the method otherwise used wo 


was re-adopted. 


trial Classification; see text on pp. 623-624. 


uld have given. 


see text immediately preceding this table. 
in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased the number somewhat 
In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 
., 4 Newfoundland is included from 1949 but figures for the fish processing industry for 1949 
and 1950 are not available for that province and are not included. 


2 In 1952 gross value of products was 
3 A change in the 


5 Based on the revised Standard Indus- 
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Provincial distribution of manufactures for certain years from 1917-60 is given in 


Table 2. 


2._Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Province, Certain Years 1917-60 


Estab- 
Province and Year lish- 
ments 
No. 
Newfoundland— 
fs Freee oie aieia le aeeterntot te 793 
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eT Rese IOR EIT CITIES 785 
54 (Se SRS Ge cx dons 916 
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Prince Edward 
Island— 


Employees 


188,043 
183,748 
206,580 
157,481 
220; 321 
357,276 
390,275 
441) 555 
429° 575 
449) 383 
431,237 
433,949 


299,389 
295,674 
328,533 
224, 816 
318, 871 
498, 120 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 618, 


Salaries 


15, 486, 336 
26, 604, 908 
28, 604, 468 
32,783,715 
30,481, 291 
32,703,188 


663,251 
855,210 
727, 286 
529, 684 
617,945 
1,651,469 
2,133,555 
3,095,845 
3,074,085 
3,278, 822 
3, 856, 186 
4,954,917 


18,838,051 
25,625,089 
16,905, 885 
9, 604, 680 
16,651, 685 
43.060, 259 
54,686,577 
76,390,755 
76,555,923 
90,634, 615 
87, 694,029 
92,280, 125 


12,893,014 
19, 266, 821 
15,127,716 
9,308, 100 
12,659, 162 


33,151,919. 


44,219,819 
59,753,045 
56,683, 345 
60, 485, 307 
63, 872, 872 
71,586,377 


141,008, 616 
202,516,550 
225,226, 808 
134, 696, 386 
223,757,767 
565,986, 105 
809,579,270 
1,225,573,214 
1,271,077, 953 
1,477, 828, 336 
1,546, 932, 670 
1,620,314, 474 


258,393,065 
362,941,317 
406 , 622,627 
220,530,088 
378,376,209 
845, 216, 547 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 
Used 


31, 228, 173 
44,972,021 
49,914, 856 
53,995, 122 
54,001,782 
58, 903, 797 


3,087, 621 
4,164,223 
2,862,725 
1,590, 834 
2,239,117 
7,582,046 
13,537, 144 
16,963,798 
16, 803,035 
18,315,249 
19,947,082 
21, 220,060 


102,415, 215 
85,724,785 
50,725,562 
25,354,319 
43,332, 195 

100, 354, 480 

135, 841, 899 

180,543,535 

175,194,419 

238, 286,745 

223,016, 082 

220,292, 841 


32,380, 621 
60, 812,641 
39, 800, 366 
20,442,421 
35,617, 614 
96,389,299 
131, 804, 253 
163,797,711 
160, 905,219 
174,741, 863 
178,064, 623 
209, 113,069 


385,212,984 
553,558,520 
537,270,055 
292) 560,568 
536, 828, 039 
1, 297,009,099 
2;027,793, 643 
2,816,373, 112 
3, 152,541,331 
3,570, 908,799 
3,749, 731,529 
3; 881,172,827 


794,556,502 
1,071, 843,374 
1,056, 530,202 

464,544,563 

907,011, 461 
2,001, 900, 592 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture! 


32,918,776 
57,784,697 
60,586,922 
56,543,792 
57,754,510 
64; 650,269 


1,750, 135 
2,135, 857 
1,466, 446 
1,126, 826 
1,243,979 
3,469, 435 
4,338,320 
5,878,761 
6, 431, 660 
6,579,507 
7,391,294 
8,690, 360 


57,565, 703 
61,371,243 
35,676, 421 
19, 988, 257 
35, 885, 563 
71,738, 873 
102, 294, 298 
127,917, 165 
139, 646, 423 
175, 682,924 
161,451,957 
174, 808, 237 


27,027,725 
45,803, 164 
26,640,786 
18,166,713 
27/041, 195 
67,783,377 
91,187,375 

120/617,345 

120, 808, 214 

123,547,460 

133,935,278 

158,035, 175 


380, 882, 409 
499,643,217 
537,796, 395 
288,504,782 
470,385,279 
1, 125,991,848 
1,651,629, 668 
2) 424;647, 499 
2, 622,333,056 
2,947,897, 608 
2,998,776, 012 
3,172,769, 694 


662,174, 261 
792,267, 562 
916,971, 816 
465, 103, 842 
791,428,569 
1, 659, 284, 622 


Gross 
Value of 
Products? 


67, 264, 282 
106,524, 603 
115,579,086 
117,713,795 
119,007,053 
129, 284,578 


4,837,756 
6,300,080 
4,408, 608 
2,775,787 
3,543,681 
11,200,310 
18,123,200 
23,198,970 
23,628,831 
24,952,853 
27,670, 896 
30, 231,361 


159, 980,918 
147,096,028 
89,787, 548 
47,912,432 
3,139,572 
178,793,420 
247,592,389 
320,012,264 
331,129,690 
427,299,045 
398, 663, 678 
406, 182,088 


59, 408, 346 
106,615,805 
68,145,012 
41,345, 622 
66,058, 151 
170,753,741 
231,506,191 
295,750,419 
294,829,050 
311,795,501 
325,478, 717 
377,110, 146 


766,095,393 
1,053,201, 737 
1,108, 592,775 

604, 496,078 
1,045,757, 585 
2,497,971, 521 
3,788, 497, 123 
5,386,784, 863 
5,922, 367,074 
6,679, 595, 056 
6,916, 199,594 
7,206,096, 003 


1,456, 730,763 
1,864,110, 936 
2,020, 492, 433 

958,776, 858 
1,745, 674,707 
3,754, 523,701 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Province, Certain Years 1917-60—concluded 


; - Estab- Salaries 
nome Territory lish- | Employees Be 
ESO SIN ments Wages 
No. No. $ 
Ontario—concluded 
1040 neh eae: «acta < Cee 12,951 557,190 | 1,305,544, 434 
1953... cerwneriacewitan 13,114 634,554 2,017, 982,218 
LOSD AS. feb ee eee eee 13,276 613,872 2,088,905, 627 
TOBY © hostage oreo ee eee 13,580 644, 245 2,430, 676, 464 
C12)5)! eae RO A IED eo 13,081 615, 746 2,564, 684, 234 
1S00N, 19s... peas 13,387 | 603,467 | 2,585, 676, 553 
Manitoba— 
OV y RA Are ee atbre Seah 732 18,939 16,513, 423 
O20 os. o2 1. aes 747 23,728 32,372,081 
LORY SSE cs veiw ndeyetatareys 861 24,012 31,224, 596 
1038 5 oar calencsebte 1,010 18, 871 18,687, 430 
OSD: oc onion eter eet 1,087 23,910 28,444,798 
AOABE..B: os ore 1,357 38,367 61,018,345 
AQA0 3 eh; cc aes 1,520 41,956 86,088, 380 
LSS SR SE Oc 1,540 43,740 121, 126,279 
ADDERS shes. -c:<10-0 raeetiaiees 1,549 41,318 121,718,573 
LOOT Oss v.50! Merete 1,590 43, 884 140, 200, 256 
OBO Me 55-5. x axncsasy once 1,607 43,145 153,998,025 
HOG, ts. 05 ee ae 1,592 42,339 | 154,263, 811 
Saskatchewan— 
TOUT atte oc yor eee 560 6, 230 5, 403 , 332 
1020 oe yee noch oceans 554 6,709 9,571,175 
TORUS oe. a 5 se eeeetae 594 7,025 9,105,597 
LD Bi ates: ste ys Sc eee tires 673 4,782 4,848,763 
1K) ea Sore 737 6,475 7,346,127 
MOAT Saks. «ci omen 955 11,957 17, 956,317 
ee Ae oe re 962 10, 841 22,273,942 
BOBS aise: » o/c steeeueaee 1,062 11,604 32,395,518 
WODB 52.5 ois sive are 960 11,490 34, 825,511 
LOBOS ees. cs. ce eee 844 12,012 40,875,349 
LODO Lhe = oso Seeee 883 12,589 47,033, 816 
LOGOS. ee. as ce ceeeeeee 887 12,918 49,764, 266 
Alberta— 
(I ee ee Ip So 636 9, 461 8,662,417 
DZ cite bs eee 666 10,955 15, 210, 628 
BO caitin vss Se dete 736 12,216 14,585, 734 
Lt, ett Sie ee SR a 3, 3 874 9,753 9,573, 468 
Oot eer ae ee 2 961 12,712 14,977,700 
OY ce Ee eS Re 1,315 22,649 34,939,088 
LE ee eee ae 1,685 26, 425 55,115,554 
LOSE. ais os ce ee 2,072 33,082 92,605, 153 
LODGES: . ne ae 2,126 34, 846 106, 548,815 
ERY eS. canes 1,893 39,089 137,077,438 
Li) ae, See 28 2 1,830 39,522 152,505, 413 
TOGDAL Cok. 5. vane 1,848 39,157 156, 339, 528 
British Columbia— 
UD Wy La eae Al A 138: 37,943 35, 426, 675 
1. a ap IE i ie A Bes 1,306 34,360 49,135,005 
HODES. ee eee 1,569 48, 153 57,764, 968 
OSB Sey, eee ee 1,552 28/417 28, 469, 225 
BOB. wa neon aerate 1,710 42,554 53, 881,994 
MOS6S 080... cn eee 2,731 75, 484 137, 506, 645 
NOAQNE SPS) 0... Soe ee 8,493 82,934 196, 403,722 
LODO Re ciel ac tic. neers 4,317 93,844 300, 921,318 
RODD, tts sw Cale rere 4,486 102,408 353,810,727 
nS ee el 4,250 105, 631 405, 129,932 
LOBOS, Getic se eee 3,992 101, 168 421,405, 086 
TOGO ccm. LA ee 3,995 100, 507 439, 368, 651 
Yukon and N.W.T.— 
DOBD ee oe ot eee 5 55 97,766 
ROAUUE rE ee. eee ee 13 92 200, 560 
iNet Age ott Sian Se eh 2D 18 148 359, 068 
1953 Sat ant hc eee Peres 30 177 569,995 
DID Dig ccecas. Nate. outset 26 170 604,507 
LOD ere Mate, Kiar moet 22 166 657,765 
1 a eee 12 115 610,084 
LOB OAS, faotts-co. See toe 14 124 615, 503 


Cost at Plant Value 
of Materials Added by 
Used Manufacture! 
$ $ 
3,256, 454,918 | 2,708,554,013 
4,560, 134, 562 4,120,126, 462 
5/014,225,423 | 4,426.654,771 
5, 827,317, 500 5,047,710, 789 
6,190,618, 182 5,332,081, 500 
6, 141, 903,570 5,303, 807, 608 
69,715,149 42,280, 801 
92,729,271 62,776,912 
87, 832,324 63,925,015 
44,579,998 37,390, 275 
82) 408) 293 48,810,544 
223,096, 935 122,780, 805 
299,101,498 167,335,495 
345,403,115 229,797, 439 
329, 698,765 247) 472’ 108 
379,799, 214 273,162,757 
422/094, 615 308,341,217 
419, 583,431 206, 434, 692 
22,040,674 13,894, 179 
34,894,105 22,610, 861 
51,003,566 23,002,952 
19,124,030 11,478, 634 
38, 782,135 20,283,273 
126,595,761 38, 459, 630 
164,349,341 47,356, 949 
180,303, 942 79,941, 332 
174,078,701 113, 598, 622 
189, 106,737 109, 598, 807 
213,376, 697 125, 877, 439 
215,404,848 | 119,776, 935 
42,632,212 23, 883, 673 
56,139, 646 29,812,891 
62,500,175 36, 824,969 
29,425,975 18, 876,929 
53,151,149 32,618,153 
169, 425,176 83,735,011 
251,364,059 114, 681, 296 
346, 221, 162 199, 660,428 
366,022,853 263,308,701 
461,134,040 312,037,090 
524, 268, 966 346, 299,750 
524,908,916 353,197,544 
87, 637, 833 71,673,094 
125, 405, 084 104, 851, 641 
141, 145, 8388 113,082, 137 
70,166, 220 59,024, 923 
136, 655, 872 103, 263, 292 
335, 708, 533 293, 352, 652 
531,112,329 409, 665,348 
724,495,754 615, 686, 215 
895,973, 668 750, 877,508 
985,519,123 767,914,301 
974,924,176 848, 404, 204 
1,026, 998,973 853, 836, 400 
138, 500 92,054 
172, 845 408/727 
643, 807 604, 896 
1,349,970 1,012,008 
2/843) 895 1,732,511 
1,627,311 1,409,691 
2,156, 809 649, 720 
1,444'781 1,325,787 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1, p. 616. 


shipments; see text on p. 615. 


for 1949. 


4 Based on the revi 


footnote 3, Table 1, p. 616. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products? 


$ 


6, 103, 804, 834 
8, 876,504,990 
9,617,642, 961 
11,078, 592, 688 
11,668, 460, 562 
11,685, 675, 652 


111,995, 950 
155, 506, 183 
155,266, 294 
83, 934,777 
134) 293/595 
351, 887,099 
474; 681,912 
584,872) 459 
588,351,081 
664,529,736 
743, 509, 352 
738,457,346 


35,934, 853 
57, 504, 966 
75,368,605 
31,559, 387 
60, 650, 589 
168,356, 619 
215,742,708 
266, 613,086 
295, 162,037 
306,115,112 
347,320,321 
344,773, 261 


66,515, 885 
85, 952,537 
100, 966, 196 
49,395,514 
87.474’ 080 
257,031, 867 
371,995, 120 
555,814,827 
641,148,235 
784) 480,512 
887,316,797 
889, 657, 800 


159,310, 927 
230,256, 725 
260,418, 645 
133, 879, 330 
247,948, 600 
644) 527,898 
959,008,088 
1,366, 823,690 
1,679,344, 816 
1,785,298, 750 
1,875, 142) 125 
1,936; 917,630 


242, 968 

646,295 
1,377, 453 
2) 516,683 
4,751,000 
3,221,268 
2) 832) 386 
3,071,218 


2 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory 


’ Excludes figures for the fish processing industry which are not available 


sed Standard Industrial Classification; see text on pp. 623-624. 5 See 
6 Includes Yukon Territory. 
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The figures in Table 3 trace the tendencies in manufacturing industries as clearly as 


possible from 1917 to 1960. 


In analysing statistics of production and materials used, price 


changes should be borne in mind, particularly the inflation of values in the years immedi- 
ately following World War I, the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions 
following 1921 and 1930, and the increases again in World War II and the postwar period. 


3.—_Significant Statistics of Manufactures for Certain Years 1917-60 


Item 1917 
Establishments.......... No. 21,845 
Total employees......... fe 606, 523 

Ay. per establishment “ 27.8 
Total earnings........... $ 497, 801, 844 

Av. per establishment $ 22,788 

Ay. per employee...... $ 821 
Supervisory and office 

employees........... No. 64,918 
Ay. per establishment “ 3.0 
Total earnings......... 85, 353, 667 
Av. per employee...... $ 1,315 

Production workers...... No. 541,605 
Av. per establishment “ 24.8 
Total earnings......... $ 412,448,177 
Av. per employee...... $ 762 

Cost of materials........ $ 1,539,678, 811 
Av. per establishment $ 70,482 
Ay. per employee...... $ 2,539 

Value added by manu- 

factune4r ey. ds ter 1, 281,131,980 
Avy. per establishment? $ 58, 646 
Av. per employee?..... $ 2112 

Gross value of products.. $ 2,820,810, 791 
Av. per establishment $ 129,128 
Av. per employee...... $ 4,651 

1944 

Establishments......... No. 28,483 

Total employees......... ce 1,222,882 
Av. per establishment “ 42.9 

Total earnings........... $ 2,029,621,270 
Av. per establishment $ 71, 257 
Av. per employee...... $ 1,660 

Supervisory and office 

employees........... No. 192,558 
Avy. per establishment “ 6.8 
Total earnings......... $ 418,065,594 
Av. per employee...... $ 2,171 

Production workers...... No. 1,030,324 
Av. per establishment “ 36.2 
Total earnings......... $ 1,611, 555,776 
Avy. per employee...... $ 1,564 

Cost of materials........ $ 4, 832,333,356 
Ay. per establishment $ 169, 657 
Av. per employee...... $ 3,952 

Value added by manu- 

PACHILE*78ie Ab Peete $ 4,015,776,010 
Av. per establishment? $ 140,989 
Av. per employee?..... $ 3, 284 

Gross value of products.. $ 9,073, 692,519 
Ay. per establishment $ 318, 565 
Av. per employee...... $ 7,420 


1920 19291 1933 1939 
22,532 22,216 23,780 24,805 
598, 893 666,531 468, 658 658,114 
26.6 30.0 WOSt 26.5 
717, 493, 876 777, 291,217 436, 247, 824 737, 811, 153 
31, 843 34, 988 18,345 29,744 
1,198 1,166 931 1,121 
78,324 88, 841 86, 636 124,772 
3.5 4.0 3.6 5.0 
141,837,361 175,553,710 139,317, 946 217, 839,384 
811 1,976 1,608 1,746 
520,559 577,690 382,022 533,342 
23.1 26.0 16.1 21.5 
575, 656,515 601,737,507 296, 929, 878 519,971, 819 
, 106 1,042 717 975 
2,085, 271,649 | 2,029,670, 813 967,788,928 | 1,836,159,375 
92,547 91,361 40,698 74,024 
3,482 3,045 2,065 2,790 
1, 621,273,348 | 1,755,386, 937 919,671,181 | 1,531,051, 901 
71,954 79,015 38,674 61,724 
2,707 2,634 1,962 2,326 
8,706,544,997 | 3,883,446,116 | 1,954,075,785 | 3,474,783, 528 
164,501 174, 804 82,173 140,084 
6,189 5, 286 4,170 5, 280 
1953 1958 1959 1960 
38, 107 36,741 36,193 36, 682 
1,327,451 1, 289, 602 1,303,956 1,294,629 
34.8 35.1 36.0 35.3 
3,957,018,348 | 4,802,496,260 | 5,073,073,706 | 5,207,167,393 
103, 840 130,712 140, 167 141,954 
2,981 3,724 3,891 4,022 
274, 225 307, 867 306,049 309, 644 
7.2 8.4 8.5 8.4 
1,016,679,409 | 1,469,324,281 | 1,529,617,999 | 1,606,967, 827 
3,707 4,773 4,998 5,190 
1,053, 226 981,735 997,907 984,985 
27.6 26.7 27.6 26.9 
2,940, 338,939 | 3,333,171,979 | 3,543,455,707 | 3,600, 199,566 
2,792 3,395 3,551 3,655 
9, 380,558,682 | 11,821,567,471 | 12,552,200,543 | 12,720,947,113 
246, 163 321,754 346,813 346,790 
7,067 9,167 9,626 9, 826 
7,993,069,351 | 9,792,505,931 | 10,320,962,881 | 10,517,332,701 
209,753 266,528 285,165 286,716 
6,021 7,593 7,915 8,124 
17,785, 416, 8544) 22,163, 186,3084) 23,311,601, 4814) 23,747, 457,083 4 
466, 723 603 , 228 644,091 647,387 
13,398 17,186 17,878 18,343 


1 A change in the method of computing the number of production workers in the years 1925 to 1930 inclusive 
increased the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would have given. 
fore a proportionate reduction in the averages for 1925-30 per employee as compared with what these averages would 


have been under the other method. 


figures for 1931 and later years are therefore comparable with those for 1924 and earlier years. 
of products; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 616. 


text on pp. 623-624. 
on p. 615. 


There was there- 


In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. The 


2 Net value 


3 Based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification; see 


4 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text 
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Subsection 1.—Consumption of Manufactured Products* 


The value of all manufactured commodities made available for consumption in 1959 
was $24,470,000,000, a figure obtained by adding to the value of manufactured products 
the value of the imports of manufactured goods and deducting the value of the exports. 
More accurate statistics could be presented were it possible to exclude from the value of 
factory shipments the duplications involved when the products of one manufacturing 
establishment become the material worked upon in another. Iron, vegetable, wood and 
paper, non-ferrous metal, animal, and non-metallic mineral products were, in that order, the 
leading groups in the value of finished products made available for consumption in 1959. 
There was an increase of 5.8 p.c. in the total value of manufactured products available for 
consumption in 1959 compared with the previous year. 


Wood and paper, non-ferrous metal, and animal products are manufactured in Canada 
in greater quantities than required for home consumption, providing export balances in 
these groups. Canada in the past imported large quantities of iron and steel, textiles, 
chemicals and non-metallic mineral products, despite large home production. However, 
the recent expansion of the iron and steel, chemical and non-metallic mineral products indus- 
tries is enabling Canada to meet a greater proportion of the domestic requirements. 


In Table 4, showing consumption of manufactured products, the component material 
classification is still used to agree with the classification used for imports and exports. 
The Standard Industrial Classification grouping used elsewhere throughout this Chapter 
will be adopted for trade statistics beginning with 1960, 


* 1960 figures not available at time of going to press. 


4.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, Certain Years 1929-59, and by 
Industrial Group 1959 


Manufactured and Partly Value of 
Manufactured Goods? Manufactured 
: ; Value of Prndenia 
Year and Industrial Group M Reread a Value of Value of Available 
Net Domestic for 
Imports Exports Consumption 
$ $ $ $ 
OL OR Aes ee. OO eo ye 3,883, 446, 116 939,130, 201 686,876,071 4,135,700, 246 
ith eer oP abe eer ei coat rib: 1,954,075, 785 298,068,344 365, 232,113 1, 886,912,016 
NG eco a rapavsi-a wicha Beale et aleie cae Ries a oerton utara eee 3,474, 783,528 542,364, 930 646, 853,938 3,370,294, 520 
LOE ielahs c-ccnve ave 6. afer Ghee hare inieve “oreratate, Onannate ateiants fecal 9,073, 692,519 1,302, 413,996 2,668,575, 781 7,707,530, 734 
LOA Sette coer ce ate ta s,s dla cre a ee tewta iene ater teeta 8,035, 692,471 1,390, 123, 100 1,701, 677,026 7,724, 138, 545 
LBS 5.12 acta inn: oale Mialadid MEG etme rtials div, tel ae ere 12, 479,593,300 2,043, 583,929 2,017,055, 615 12,506,121,614 
LB ES cary i save ce aR e Minn hw eicicrrrave ate terete eater 17,785, 416, 854 3,519, 418, 503 2,781, 269,785 18, 523,565,572 
Ch a OER OD CACO C ae cect ceicon 19,513,933, 811 3,781, 212,944 3,143, 126, 487 20, 152,020,318 
LOB TRE avs atcaarcke Atelettteca i hcsiatataee eee one eters 22,183,594, 311 4,525,870, 602 3,251,376, 449 23,458,088, 464 
LODE terete isttatm cols ‘ators crbtnastlenepatdhe tare. ¢ teeth cme eee 22,163,186, 308 4,046, 816, 666 3,079,410,217 | 23,130,592, 757 


Vegetable productaaccs «00m vases sien ete 
Animal products yemass cc's etsateet te see aera 

Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products..... 
Tron and its products........ 
Non-ferrous metal products......... ak 
Non-metallic mineral products.............+- 
Chemicals and allied products................ 
Miscellaneous industries®, ............0e0ee0e: 


Wotals 2959... sehen wc csea: 


3, 230,075, 138 
2/514,919,044 
1, 688, 475, 623 
4,290, 656,349 
5,085, 234,191 
2,787,915, 331 
1,962, 245, 129 
1,320, 533,902 

431,546,774 


23,311, 601, 481 


367, 473,986 
72, 287, 866 
353,215, 720 
258, 184,010 
2,003, 849, 165 
407,155,941 
302, 237,544 
322, 639,579 
371, 905, 567 


4, 458,949,378 


209, 430, 164 
132,523,520 
93,035, 172 
1,471,793, 091 
405,529,573 
654,708, 958 
134,043,311 
201,728,577 
67,787, 706 


3,300,580, 072 


3,388, 118, 960 
2) 454, 683, 390 
2/018, 656, 171 
3,077, 047, 268 
6, 683,553, 783 
2' 540, 362,314 
2) 130, 439, 362 
1/441) 444/904 

735, 664, 635 


24,469,970, 787 


1In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text on p. 615. 
2 Figures for the years 1929 and 1932 are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 81 of the following years; 1939-59 figures are 


for the calendar year. 


Net imports are total imports less foreign products re-exported. 


3 Not comparable 


with years prior to 1958 since certain items formerly included are no longer considered as merchandise trade; these 
exclusions dropped about $30,000,000 from the value of exports, $150,000,000 from the value of imports, and thus 
$120,000,000 from the available-for-consumption value. 
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Subsection 2.—Value and Volume of Manufactured Production 


Value of Manufactured Production.—In the interpretation of manufacturing 
values over a number of years, variations in the level of prices must be borne in mind. In 
recent years, owing to great changes in prices, unadjusted value series used in isolation 
have become increasingly inadequate as indicators of economic trends. Consequently, 
interest has shifted to measures of volume. The range of prices since 1929, on the base 
period 1935-39 = 100, is as follows:— 


Price Index Price Index 
General of Fully and General of Fully and 
Year Wholesale Chiefly Year Wholesale Chiefly 
Price Index Manufactured Price Index Manufactured 
Products Products 
+e L CRC TALE en Lee LOSS Nobis dissotetsres 218.9 224.5 
Ty ees Bg 101.9 BOON ngage ate 208.6 Zhe 
LOB Tron sieee 227.4 237.9 
1G44S cence ess 130.6 129.1 
194G ek tea aant vs 138.9 138.0 1958........-... 227.8 238.3 
1040s occa see 198.3 199.2 DODO eacrents eis ale ste 230.6 241.6 
LORS Ss eeaasies 220.7 228.8 TOGO Secsretecouteris 230.9 242.2 


Volume of Manufactured Production.—Real income is ultimately measured in 
goods and services so that the growth of the volume of manufacturing production, as 
distinguished from its value, becomes a matter of great significance. The important thing 
to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and services and not whether they 
are expending more dollars and cents. 

During the past few years the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has been engaged in 
the reconstruction of the index of industrial production* which was first published in 1926 
and later subjected to several major revisions. The latest reconstruction was made 
possible by the availability of a great deal of basic data. Annual statistics valuable for 
this project have been collected by the Bureau from the end of World War I to the present 
and the scope of the monthly information has been greatly expanded. Applying methods 
developed through the experience of the past quarter-century, it has been possible to 
compute an index with a fair measure of accuracy from 1935 to the present. 

The manufacturing sector is divided at the major group level into durable manu- 
factures and non-durable manufactures. The movement of durable goods normally 
varies from that of non-durables; there tends to be greater fluctuation in durables from 
prosperity to depression and the demand for non-durables is more constant. 

Changes in the volume of durable and non-durable goods produced in the 1945-59 
period are discussed at pp. 605-608. Table 5 shows the fluctuations in the volume indexes 
of durable, non-durable and total manufactured goods produced during the years 1945-60, 
and Tables 6 and 7 show the fluctuations in the groups comprised within the durable and 
non-durable classifications during the same period. 

Compared with 1959, the durable group as a whole decreased by 2.1 p.c. in 1960 and 
the non-durable group increased 1.1 p.c., resulting in a slightly lower volume of output for 
all manufactures. All groups within the durable classification, with the exception of non- 
ferrous metal products, were lower; wood products decreased 0.4 p.c., iron and steel products 
6.7 p.c., transportation equipment 1.1 p.c., electrical apparatus and supplies 2.5 p.c. and 
non-metallic mineral products 5.5 p.c. The increase in non-ferrous metal products was 
LOZ pc. 


Within the non-durable classification, only four of the twelve groups reported declines 
compared with 1959. Foods and beverages increased 1.4 p.c. and 2.8 p.c., respectively. 
Tobacco went up 1.2 p.c., paper products 2.6 p.c., printing industries 2.3 p.c., petroleum 
and coal products 3.8 p.c., chemicals 5.4 p.c. and miscellaneous products 4.6 p.c. Decreases 
were reported by the rubber, leather, textile and clothing groups. 


* For a description of the methods used in constructing the index and a description of its scope, see DBS 
publication Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1957 (Catalogue No. 61-502). 
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5.—Index of the Total Volume of Manufactured Production classified on the Basis of 
Durable and Non-durable Goods, 1945-60 


(1949 =100) 
Nore.—Indexes for the years 1935-44 are given in the 1961 Year Book, p. 637. 


Non- Non- 


Year aces ee Manes Year et cote Bet 
factures enetnnes factures factures fastaes factures 

LOAD: tae meen 99.8 88.2 92.9 NOS: asus ieee» 133.6 120.2 126.4 
1946. ate onaae cuts 79.9 89.8 85.2 NODS oes ca balan eice 124.8 121.2 122.9 
LOS Sore. oe oer 93.3 93.2 93.2 S607 pers sce 139.7 130.4 134.7 
LOEB Sowuisie:e'ciatetetns 98.4 96.3 97.3 LOG. c eusiorets foie sinseie 153.3 138.1 145.1 
L940. oisiens a caterers 100.0 100.0 100.0 LORY, gfe Recent 146.7 139.7 142.9 
LOGOS aire seen 106.5 106.0 106.2 OOS oe crete eaters 139.9 141.3 140.7 
LOD Are eee 119.9 110.8 115.0 LOGOS) SCR ote otistd 149.5 150.1 149.8 
VOR. Seow ae as 124.8 113.2 118.5 DBOU ces ae Coren: 146.4 151.8 149.3 


6.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Durable Manufactures Classification, 1945-60 


(1949 = 100) 
Nore.—Indexes for the years 1935-44 are given in the 1961 Year Book, p. 638. 


tan oWood | Pgrerd | Trans. | serous | Apparatus | metal 

ouet® | Products |Eauipment| products | Supplies | Products 
TOAB..-< cevstaaie = aebar wens» cate yer ies 77.2 96.3 157.0 98.8 70.7 63.7 
OSG ie Seeirn eeactade tod vem ae men 86.8 80.8 80.6 81.8 67.7 72.0 
DOE T che sain oes sae BARS Oeste SPR Ase RE 98.2 93.6 95.3 89.6 89.6 86.3 
LOS ox a inapia utente seat anteaters 100.6 101.5 97.2 99.2 91.5 92.2 
LOSD cidutiae lee eRe aera tse Steen 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
EOD D i saraca:aiziae ataca ieee tare eamuelstateta arate 108.2 102.5 108.3 104.0 112.5 111.0 
OD Lies 95 Meacta s BEes wide atecetec ere gee 114.8 117.0 131.3 114.1 120.7 119.8 
LOD 2 ci. te Secures hone Crntieg 2 aac etree 115.8 118.9 149.1 112.2 124.5 122.8 
EER ES iach noone Terre deers 125.4 115.3 165.2 120.1 150.9 139.2 
LOBES. ahe5 is Shyla ace Ot a a a ee 124.2 106.2 137.3 117.0 151.7 146.1 
LODO ah i fev ations amr en oem e ee EOE 136.4 123.8 145.1 127.5 176.2 Lida, 
LOS Gare E Re PR Ree oi oe ene 138.3 145.3 157.9 133.0 191.3 191.5 
LOO Te uaze etre ee Re Sh Ta, gue ee 127.3 139.6 151.2 127.6 183.6 191.3 
UNIS: Beene: Soeeen ee a eae ee Pe, 132.0 128.3 132.5 126.7 176.2 205.9 
NOB Otern ar ao hetacscen vvesetaha insist ors ohn 5 136.6 147.2 131.5 134.7 184.8 223.2 
UA A COMIC ane ee eee mR ee 136.0 137.3 130.0 148.3 180.2 210.9 


nn tel Secor yee Ba ch Shc ee ll ote 
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7.—_Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Non-durable Manufactures Classification, 1945-60 


(1949=100) 
Norre.—Indexes for the years 1935-44 are given in the 1961 Year Book, pp. 639-640. 


Tobacco Hubber i, 

an an eather 5 

Year Foods Beverages | mp 1 ge ek Raine Products Textiles 

Products Products 
98.7 71.8 103.2 102.1 114.5 87.5 
103.0 82.2 90.6 89.5 124.0 88.7 
100.4 87.3 93.4 127.4 109.1 94.0 
99.5 95.3 93.4 116.4 95.5 97.3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
104.4 102.1 103.4 116.8 95.6 112.5 
107.0 106.2 95.0 124.9 90.4 113.1 
112.8 T1550 108.0 118.9 101.0 102.9 
115.1 124.6 120.3 130.3 106.4 107.9 
120.2 12157 124.7 119.2 100.2 94.3 
125.6 130.6 135.5 141.0 106.9 114.0 
131.4 138.4 145.9 154.0 115.6 117.3 
133.2 143.2 161.0 147.8 115.6 Teo 
140.1 147.7 173.2 13722 114.4 109.9 
145.0 155.8 179.9 161.1 120.3 124.4 
147.1 160.2 182.0 143.3 111.8 12225 
Printing, 

Clothing Dencn Publishing | Products of | Chemicals | Miscel- 
(inel. knit- Prenat an Petroleum | and Allied laneous 
ting mills) Allied and Coal Products | Industries 

Industries 
91.4 69.1 67.3 71.9 107.1 98.3 
95.3 81.0 76.9 74.3 87.0 80.2 
92.2 89.1 83.6 79.8 90.8 84.1 
97.6 94.9 92.6 89.9 95.7 81.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
101.3 109.3 101.5 111.9 107.7 104.8 
101.2 117.5 105.1 128.5 120.0 119.0 
111.4 113.4 107.5 140.1 122.3 121.8 
115.0 118.1 114.7 153.5 139.9 141.1 
108.9 124.1 121.6 165.0 152.1 134.3 
112.8 131.0 1271 188.3 165.5 136.4 
117.6 137.8 137.3 216.1 174.8 147.0 
116.8 135.5 138.2 223.5 183.4 153.3 
114.4 135.6 134.4 216.8 198.0 166.3 
113.1 144.7 143.2 241.5 208.4 183.2 
107.9 148.4 146.5 250.6 219.7 191.6 


Section 2..—Manufactured Production Variously Classified 


Beginning with the publication of 1960 statistics of manufacturing, industries and 
groups of industries follow the revised Standard Industrial Classification,* which has been 
established to take into account the changes in the structure of Canadian industry that have 
occurred during the past decade. In the past, commodity terms have been used in de- 
scribing industries, so that the tables in previous editions of the Year Book (and in certain 
tables of this volume which have not yet been brought into line) contain industry titles 
such as pulp and paper, petroleum products, aircraft and parts, ete. In revising the 
Standard Industrial Classification, it was considered advisable to assign to each industry 
its most descriptive title, a title to be used whenever the industry was mentioned. Some 
industries are associated with particular processes (such as knitting mills and foundries ) 


* DBS publication Standard Industrial Classification Manual (Catalogue No. 12-501). 
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and others have traditional titles (such as machine shops and commercial printing). Some 
are best described in terms of the principal commodities they produce and it is necessary 
to distinguish these manufacturing industries from industries engaged in wholesale trade or 
retail trade in the same commodities. Therefore, many new titles of manufacturing in- 
dustries contain such terms as ‘‘manufacturers’’, ‘industry’’, “‘plants’’, ‘“‘mills’’ and “fac- 
tories’. These terms are applied, as far as possible, according to the usage in the industries 
concerned because it was felt that this terminology would be widely understood and clarity 
is more desirable than consistency in industry titles. 


Tables 8, 9 and 10 of this Section give 1960 figures on the revised Standard Industrial 
Classification basis and for Table 8 the figures have been worked back to 1957 on the 
revised basis, except for value added by manufacture. (All figures for 1959 and previous 
years based on the revised classification are subject to revision.) For the other tables, 
1959 figures on the old basis were the latest available at the time of going to press and 
those including analyses by industrial groups are based on the old classification. 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures classified by Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries 


The tables of this Subsection give detailed statistics showing the trends of production 
by industrial groups and individual industries. Table 8 gives comparative summary 
statistics for the industrial groups for the period 1957-60; Table 9 contains details of estab- 
lishments, employment and output for the individual industries within the major groups 
for 1960 and Table 10 gives similar data for the forty leading industries in 1960, ranked 
according to selling value of factory shipments; Table 11 gives quantities and values of 
principal commodities produced in 1959—figures for 1960 were not available at the time of 
going to press. 


8.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, 1957-60 
Norz.—All years based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification; see text above. 


Estab-| py. Salaries | Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 

Industrial Group and Year lish- lostine and of Materials | Added by of Factory 

ments | P°Y' Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 

No No. $ $ $ $ 
Foods and Beverages— 

ODT cisict colette é oauan ue Santee 8,516 192, 488 592,057,489 | 2,752,689,280 rr 4,229,054, 164 
NODS ye ive cattery wd neler 8,404 190, 835 625,501,680 | 2,982,886,312 ue 4,579, 602, 236 
LODG 55.5, ctrernin ete eveiciate & wave Yeerettote 8,150 192,396 664,835,670 | 3,012,334,446 a 4,728, 164,094 
LAG) USP over, SA coe ere ererrenee- 8,488 198,611 700,983,814 | 3,118,200,331 | 1,704,539,866 | 4,880,298, 652 
49 9,905 33, 322,821 160,710, 422 oo 249,734,356 
40 10,319 37,148, 602 206, 043, 534 Bi; 305,138,636 


40 10, 287 38,078,218 | 212,770,678 a 324, 563, 661 
40 9,731 38,354,483 | 216,354,230 | 117,789,866 334, 413, 635 


90 22,186 83,219,238 | 144,271,902 “FA 326, 182,742 
91 19,951 76,469,794 | 128,619,194 = 308, 488, 244 
90 21,101 86,894,694 | 160,441,694 * 347,798,004 
92 20,311 84,525,519 | 152,660,298 | 168,965,070 323,053,118 


641 31,810 79,415,508 | 124,774,575 aa 243,747,757 
619 30,981 80,878,173 | 127,543,441 ae 253, 536, 245 
600 31,601 84,066,826 | 145,912,239 oo 275, 622,759 
608 30, 424 83,918,955 | 134,436,607 | 180,595,924 268, 114,309 


936 68,315 | 200,794,739 | 411,453,084 7 745, 654,396 
909 63,265 | 192,526,181 | 393,711,987 a 736, 758,566 
889 63,524 | 202,525,667 | 429, 484,882 c 800, 861, 185 
924 61,756 | 206,500,220 | 480,561,782 | 368,610,350 810,522,933 
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8.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, 1957-60—continued 


Industrial Group and Year 


NOYES I Bis bora occas aD eOOCAG 


Printing, Publishing and 
liied Industries— 


Cree emer etme ee ee esesens 


Metal Fabricating (except 
machinery and trans- 
portation equipment)— 


eee ence rete eee reese seees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 
Used 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments 


100, 836 
93, 982 
98, 824 
98,505 


46,053 
41, 348 
45, 264 
43, 495 


144,560 
125,921 
113,583 
109, 417 


50, 216,758 
49829, 169 
52,187,295 
54,050,926 


215, 263, 695 
214; 888, 038 
224’ 040,281 
227,213,881 


267,101,547 
267,793,928 
277,560,778 
283,521,417 


101,218, 122 
101,069, 479 
110/086, 601 
112, 660, 387 


406, 633, 191 
411,614,113 
432,608, 202 
458, 624, 265 


272,120,547 
284,473,776 
305, 140, 444 
322,788,021 


417,080, 485 
393,975,093 
443770, 471 
454,582,536 


393,932, 440 
380,713,815 
418, 305, 886 
428,738,381 


181,098, 852 
173,722,971 
201,066, 136 
199, 427, 682 


591,129, 521 
553,378, 164 
531, 689, 833 
518, 352,786 


88,782,158 
88,610, 388 
98,658, 641 
104, 085, 566 


397,422, 651 
388, 093, 909 
399,842, 421 
402,732, 198 


569, 064, 408 
558, 260,730 
590, 818,752 
598,131, 213 


157,532,471 
155, 669, 395 
168, 063, 646 
166, 268, 761 


896, 693, 803 
891,897,757 
943, 960,346 
979, 872, 639 


239, 393,273 
237,188,035 
256,530,790 
274, 846,086 


1,454,593,368 
1,295,737,716 
1,558,515,061 
1,614,141,723 


629, 056, 894 
607, 271,440 
675,064, 982 
662,679,077 


267,315, 662 
258, 642, 207 
302,870,740 
299,071, 885 


1,294,052,559 
1,159,862,481 
1,125,799,941 
1,096,084,723 


93,359,607 
369, 365, 614 
454,978, 488 
es 


1,035,904,372 


586, 142, 192 


1,031,239, 152 


750, 664, 816 
329,763, 223 


871,734, 759 


172,161,757 
173,576,575 
189, 267, 687 
198, 159, 994 


743,578, 122 
742,185,179 
759, 219,308 
770, 468, 489 


1,011,994, 598 
1,017,647, 155 
1,079, 259, 366 
1,068,041,527 


320,395, 746 
322' 851,798 
344) 422) 717 
347,980, 824 


1,884, 235, 849 
1,902, 602,012 
2,038,693, 461 
2) 128, 107,197 


721,901,878 
746, 227,780 
809, 639, 939 
865,930,729 


2,549, 702,386 
2, 280, 897, 877 
2,690,557, 431 
27742, 520,031 


1,326, 624, 578 
1,298) 419/254 
1,415,334’ 196 
1, 432, 904, 803 


604,782,974 
554,564,798 
626, 103, 977 
642, 458, 967 


2,274,936, 864 
2,082, 996, 357 
2/028, 871, 429 
2,000,689, 246 
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8.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, 1957-60—concluded 


Estab-| - Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industrial Group and Year lish- iovdes and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | 0’ Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Electrical Products— 
TO57 AG oc 30. oe cote ee 512 90,060 | 351,625,916 | 558,721,926 rC 1,192,289, 559 
TOSS Son 2 « tu.ciopie aseismic hs a 512 82,645 | 344,249,863 | 536,679,244 1,129,692, 653 
TORO A. Sos. eee 521 81,501 | 346,073,301 | 567,011,098 a 1,166, 451, 062 
TOGO Soh x:\< eee oe ee 548 78,648 | 348,588,227 | 545,995,616 | 624,613,582 | 1,175,966, 233 
Non-metallic Mineral 
Products— 
LOST. IRs oo Fy cto eae ee 1,210 39,1386 | 146,408,106 | 205,293,338 581,909,942 
TORS Mec Sco eecven cose eee 1,221 39,844 | 157,759,293 | 213,562,053 ay 614, 792,340 
JOSE. ... 2c 0 eke Wied ES 1,225 42,365 174,491, 705 236, 584, 159 =e 672,351,110 
LOBD), nis)inachanoom saiiers, ae rena 183i 41,606 | 173,438,100 | 280,750,338 | 373,070,496 647, 461,580 
Petroleum and Coal Products— 
LODT Sate Bday, whee oe ee 85 15,617 78,799,697 | 841,059,891 1,401,777,040 
ROB Es he Sate sci tie rn ce 96 16,316 85,551,656 | 839,526,042 = 1,385, 215,080 
LOBOS os. tot ee eee Oe. me 88 14,661 82,995,439 | 870,753,290 He 1,164, 297,008 
LOGO: Pe. Hes Soe, See eee 96 14,513 85,446,911 | 873,633,610 | 279,705,068 | 1,197,967, 758 
Chemicals and Chemical 
Products— 
TOGT home Soe ees ne ee 1,123 53,986 | 218,998,357 | 512,831,179 1,139, 898, 207 
TOSS, cc ee eee eee 1,126 53,852 | 230,685,526 | 540,938,525 Ee, 1,235,726, 434 
is I eek A merle ga 1,123 53,995 239,748,172 577, 665, 923 “ee 1,316, 356, 806 
VRBO No des dato ies sla hack tae 1,148 54,269 253,231,119 582, 843, 034 747,753,234 | 1,373, 466,548 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries— 
TORT Mey. Ac TREE Se Ra 4 eee 1, 886 41,368 | 131,539,224 | 180,816,990 423, 089, 894 
L058; ; eevee. lands hee ee 1,901 41,981 140, 203,712 201, 265, 358 456, 327,891 
DDG: 5..5-0'a athens santas tee Gene pers 1,865 44,087 154,072,027 219,775,979 a4 503, 880, 814 
POCO sca: x arcs Sees vee ne 2,493 47,083 | 172,219,763 | 237,597,396 | 300,043,449 538,935,510 


Detailed Statistics by Group and 


plants in Canada are classified. 
according to the revised Standard Industrial Classification. 


Individual Industries.—Table 9 presents 
detailed statistics for 1960 regarding the individual industries under which all industrial 
The industries are assembled under 20 main groups 


In interpreting the statistics of individual industries it should be noted that the figures 


on employment, production, etc., do not refer to individual products but to all the products 
produced by an industry. For example, the value of production of the confectionery 
industry amounting to $142,963,856 in 1960 does not imply that this was the value of 
confectionery produced. What it means is that the firms whose principal product was 
confectionery had a value of production of $142,963,856. This figure, in addition to 
confectionery, includes all the subsidiary products made by these firms, such as chewing 
gum, ice cream, and bread and other bakery products. Confectionery is also produced 
as a subsidiary product by firms credited to other industrial classifications. Table 10 
gives principal statistics of the forty leading industries, from the standpoint of selling 
value of factory shipments. During the past few years there has been little change in 
the ranking of the major industries. 

The quantities and values of the principal individual commodities produced in 1959 
are given in Table 11 (1960 figures were not available at time of going to press). Commod- 
ities produced in small quantities are not included, but the list covers approximately 
75 p.c. of total production. 
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§.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1960 
Norz.—Based on revised Standard Industrial Classification (see text on pp. 623-624). 


1 Reported on a production basis. 


Estab-|  pm- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Group and Industry lish- toweeEs and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POY Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Foods and Beverages............. 8,488} 198,611)  700,983,814| 3,118,200,331| 1,704,539,866/4,880, 293,652 
Meat Products— 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
DIS Ee ete airteb en es 210 25,946} 115,044,705} 845,487,570) 209,473, 886]1,058, 439,979 
Animal oils and fats plants.... 18 393 1,642,304 2,721,182 3,224, 255 6,347,243 
Sausage and sausage casing 
manufacturers.............. 98 1,651 5,784, 882 21,109, 809 12,118,759} 38,417,934 
Poultry processors............ 245 4,764 11,297, 426 99, 437, 265 19,069,808} 119,235,468 
Dairy Products— 
Butter and cheese plants...... 961 7,558 21,699,798) 251,919,770 41,688,281] 298,889,256 
Pasteurizing plants............ 778 21,831 83,930,872] 256,831,880} 186,109,419} 401,743,284 
Mond enserieseiic. i. co: % vcs sae 22 Ai tilyg 4,262,197 52, 866,798 16,440,663} 70,622,839 
Ice cream manufacturers...... 45 1,482 5,533,802 17,702,126 11,679,252} 29,928,936 
Process cheese manufacturers. 12 1,149 5,058, 765 28,525,734 7,666,590} 35,957,603 
His products. 6.2 2e. eh 5 ass 402 13,357 29,717,560] 103,863,226 53,004,983] 169,529,913 
Fruit and vegetable canners and 
DECROIV CIS JHE) teas Baler RSS 361 16,608 48,526,369] 191,657,764) 122,374,398] 313,175,773 
Grain Mills— 
Feed manufacturers........... 1,406 8,065 26,020,624] 215,800,261 63,871,883] 284,574,959 
PliGunrwmn ils Ne ees. shee ay ee 58 4,173 17,416,164] 174,270,710 48,610,433] 224,657,381 
Breakfast cereal manufacturers 20 1, 452 6,292,916 15, 547,786 24,660,149} 40,377,941 
Bakery Products— 
Biscuit manufacturers......... 50]. = 6,069 18,079,044 41, 846,105 44,402,350) 87,342,810 
IBAkeriess.St9Q. Ss .8. 6 5 Sains 2,631 37,192 117,377,330 166, 595, 750 188,758,767] 366,131,412 
Confectionery manufacturers.... 220 9,614 28,204,538 71,990, 802 70,432,168} 142,963,856 
Sugar refineries................. 12 3,213 13, 837, 981 91,132,274 43,988,147} 180,405,175 
Vegetable oil mills.............. 11 555 2,562,389 49,377, 497 9,156,867] 59,242,353 
Macaroni manufacturers......... 17 833 2,475, 624 9,255,474 8,360,038 17,801, 834 
Miscellaneous food manufacturers 803 10,796 41,262,004) 238,318, 426 141,190,219} 382,750,240 
Beverage Manufacturers— 
Soft drink manufacturers...... 514 7,809 29, 345, 589 49,525,952) 111,740,949} 165,376,045 
Distillerics Merk hie Pee 21 4,582 20,978, 205 55,836,334) 116,748,150} 172,309,328 
ISTOWELICS 490, CERO och. 54 7,864 42,105,016 58,050,386] 190,256,543] 251,500,708 
Wineries: Saino tce. SF: Sinks. 19 538 2,528,180 8, 429, 450 9,512,909} 17,571,382 
Tobacco Products................ 40 9,731 38,354,483] 216,354,230) 117,789,866) 334,413,635 
Leaf tobacco processing......... 16 1,871 5,446,304 104, 164, 607 12,088,620} 116,525,646! 
Tobacco products manufacturers 24 7,860 32,908,179} 112,189,628) 105,751,246) 217,887,989 
Rubhet ss M520 eS 92 20,311 84,525,519) 152,660,298) 168,965,070] 323,053,118 
Rubber footwear manufacturers. i 4,276 12, 843,178 13, 403,560 19,957,502] 33,242,827 
Rubber tire and tube manufac- 
UUTOLS: a ene en ee oe aca 9 8,073 38,530, 649 89, 685, 657 85,282,923) 175,188,613 
Ortherribbertes. 29-32 h Shee! 76 7,962 33, 151, 692 49,571,081 62,724,645) 114,621,678 
Leather. 625 feats Poe. Lee 608 30,424 83,918,955} 134,436,607) 130,595,924) 268,114,309 
Leather tanneries............... 48 3,283 12,074, 430 29, 424, 923 18,062,188} 48,809,537 
Shoewtactoricss eee .2.5. Sakae. 249 20, 232 53,265,012 77,110, 209 82,157,511} 160,548, 462 
Leather glove factories......... 60 1,442 3,577,561 5,196,794 5,744, 850 10,978, 639 
Leather belting manufacturers... 11 105 389 , 942 376, 403 535, 438 913,514 
Boot and shoe findings manufac- 
tierce 2AM Leo OES: s clade 42 1,248 3,543,348 6,767, 649 5,647,007} 12,477,760 
Miscellaneous leather products 
manufacturers............005. 198 4,164 11,068,667} 15,560,629] 18,448,930] 34,391,397 
"Wextilesi5-. eee eee 28s oe A 924 61,756} 206,500,220) 430,561,782] 368,610,350} 810,522,933 
Cotton yarn and cloth mills..... 42 16, 841 53,287,430} 121,345,889 86,150,102} 209,502,785 
Wool yarn mills................. 33 2,700 8,254,667} 19,200,126] 13,469,434] 32,731,842 
Wool cloth mills................ 58 6,060] 19,144,484]  34°125,300] 31,524,261] 66,791,224 
Synthetic textile mills.......... 51 15,101 55,955,431] 102,275,676] 116,252,541) 221,937,240 
Fibre preparing mills............ 32 819 2,097,305 10,782, 254 6,034,674| 16,915,145 
‘Threndtud lisp lees et See. 2 15 1,110 3,454,959 7,327,005 6,374,243] 13,481,527 
Cordage and twine industry..... 13 961 3,635, 142 9,476,734 6,353,748] 16,390,845 
Narrow fabric mills............ 48 2,011 5,918,199 9,858,502] 10,087,209] 20,046,071 
Pressed and punched felt mills. . 10 460 1,761, 880 3,338,911 3,281,111] 6,806,557 
Carpet, mat and rug industry... 16 1,745 5,932,415 14, 201, 827 10,483,382} 25,168,880 
Textile dyeing and finishing 
Digits? : | eee oo es 54 1,927 6,781,240 4,836, 400 11,599,776} 17,188,447 
Linoleum and coated fabrics 
RCUstLy Eee eee ee eee 19 2,563 10,966, 165 20, 333, 257 17,500,079} 39,061,308 
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9.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1960—continued 


Estab- Tn Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Group and Industry lish- re con and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POY Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Textiles—concluded 
Canvas products industry....... 18 1,718 4,755,479 9,521,928 8,246,332] 17,444,947 
Cotton and jute bag industry.... 31 1,046 3,162,163 20,083,731 6, 636, 805 26, 817, 737 
eee aaa 
Automobile fabric accessory 
manufacturers. ......++-+0+- 28 827 2,741,550 8,081, 894 4,179,395} 12,531,039 
Embroidery, pleating, hem- ‘ 
stitching nog peer tains eh 135 1,441 3,884, 400 2,233,181 6,140, 229 8,454, 407 
Miscellaneous textiles 1.e.s. 
InGustrysseteeen se ee ssc e res 203 4,426 13, 767,311 33,589, 167 24,297,029} 59,252,932 
a Bleep cr etre lemenen err = 
Hosiery mills........ se ; f ,944, ,270, 242, 
Other Caitting mills tars 193 12,350 31,646,308 72,141,251 53,089,383] 124,917,872 
Clothing... 2cs5a0 8: cae ahi -| 2,391 86,875| 227,213,881) 402,732,198} 369,365,614) 770,468,489 
Custom Tailoring ops 1 
Survey)— 
Men’s clteing factories....... 509 28,737 76,189,722} 144,683,906] 117,745,549} 261,278,917 
Men’s clothing contractors.... 141 5,129 10,174,934 1,171,222 12,454, 350 13,823,971 
Women’s clothing factories.... 648 26,011 73,125,069} 141,660,936} 127,599,613} 268,524,347 
Hepehoeemeomemee | i) Se ges) ae) a eae 
Children’s clothing industry... 4 ,129, ,811, , 828, , 835, 
Fur goods industry.............- 491 4,119 14, 845, 502 36,724, 449 24,437,280) 60,985,273 
Hat and cap industry........... 130 4,003 11,056, 561 13,005,108 17,012,669] 30,326,204 
Foundation garment industry... 42 4,011 9,945,980 14,502,000 20,582,282) 34,715,652 
Fabric glove manufacturers..... 13 678 1,434, 192 2,261,006 2,593,011 4,801,427 
Miscellaneous clothing n.e.s. in- 
LUBED sos agen been taen s ce wee 62 1,206 3,303,018 6,011, 888 5,152,380} 11,183,152 
WOO Tiki s ccaes toe nc bk veneer 7,490 85,262} 283,521,417; 598,131,213] 454,978, 488/1, 068, 041,527 
Sawmills (incl. shingle mills)....} 5,312 46,607} 153,084,558} 329,575,802] 252,150,944] 591,607,758! 
Veneer ane se Ac rr ae he 77 10,964 41,493,029 75,461, 850 59,979,086] 135,494,132 
Sash and door and planing mi 
(excl. hardwood flooring)..... 1,563 eee pal Se ep wey rh oe 
Hardwood flooring............- 24 1,26 3, 877, 844 By ane 097, , 489, 
Wooden box factories........... 166 3,074 8,748, 811 11,542,719 13,251,050} 25,171,658 
Con and casket incuaey ecinas 66 1,357 4,123,576 4,944,347 6,651,079} 11,749,903 
Miscellaneous Wood— 
Wood handles and turning..... 61 1,347 3,680, 507 4,856, 348 5,433,433} 10,252,700 
Woodenware ny si 2s.2ekevayieee 26 592 1,419,200 1,933,998 2,117,584 4,034, 269 
rene Pe ewacs ree 43 472 1,440, 154 3,380,531 1,780,319 5, 258,997 
Miscellaneous wood industries 
n.e.s. (incl. wood preserva- 

TOD) ico eek aaa oe 152 2,764 10, 425, 989 19,959, 283 21,403,862} 41,147,856 
gis ik he byes sg ty «eee 2,099 34,206) 112,660,387 a cpgrahe eget beste ces 
ousehold furniture industry.... 1,574 20,529 65, 659,959 95,113,1 100,811, 196, : 

Office furniture industry......... 56 3,038 10,933,093 11,841,196 17,151,394} 30,058,750 
Other furniture industries....... 403 9,440 32,801,746 52,768,561 54,671,051} 108,585,918 
Electric lamp and shade industry 66 1,199 3, 265,589 6,545, 883 5,859,371] 12,504,243 
Paper and Allied Industries... . 581 95,483) 458,624,265) 979,872,639) 1,035, 904, 372/2, 128,107,197 
Pulp and paper mills............ 128 65,642} 344,409,846] 656,877,464] 811,546, 844/1, 578,727,108 
a Oe te 20 1,924 8,478, 305 21,221, 644 16,009,793) 37,930,560 
olding box and set-up box manu- 
faoburvers. eves enn cen 142 8,115 29,105,573 65, 986, 826 49,483,347] 115,377,917 
Corrugated box manufacturers. . 39 6,521 26, 433, 573 89, 872,778 50,057,592} 141,052,151 
Paper bag manufacturers........ 59 3,531 11, 869, 841 48,772,104 27,453,038} 76,491,077 
Paper converters, 7.¢.8.......... 193 9,700 38, 327,127 97,141, 823 81,353,758] 178,528,384 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Industries: ye io Reed 3,462 73,694] 322,788,021) 274,846,086) 586,142,192) 865,930,729 
Commercial Printing— : ; Tee site pice i att 
Printing and bookbinding..... 1,765 23, 489 93,427,171 87,656,862} 157,004,683] 245,848,212 
lithorraphing ws: «eon raeoe. 250 8,677 38, 890, 122 49,693, 006 64,042,097} 114,504,302 


Engraving, Stereotyping and 
Allied Industries— 
Engraving and duplicate plates 160 4,241 22,466, 278 8,927, 861 33,197,721 42,492,367 


WD Gian wietelas = sey tse nirivls oletntviore 56 1,134 6,050, 288 634, 180 8,639,009 9,315,527 
Publishing only...... 0.0.0.0... 479] 4,717| 18,912,575] 33,673,370} 60, 199,711| _ 93,893,874 
Printing and publishing......... 752 31,436] 143,041,591 94,260,807| 268,058,971! 859,876,447 


1 Reported on a production basis. 
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Estab- 
Group and Industry lish- 
ments 
No. 
Brimaryivietal y)..0. icccs..c. bows 418 
Tron and steel mills............. 48 
Steel pipe and tube mills........ 15 
Tromloundriess..ces-24- . she cee 141 
Smelting and refining........... 23 
Aluminum rolling, casting and ex- 

PONOINE 5 deere rc-eatiee se 44 
Copper and alloy rolling, casting 

BR GORUHULG US ss actece wisi rt ayece aie 70 
Metal rolling, casting and extrud- 

RIDGE IBROSS coh a rata icTaucte sori sizasstieiensicas Wis 

Metal Fabricating (except ma- 
chinery and transportation 

equipment)................. 2,896 
Boiler and plate works.......... val 
Fabricated structural metal in- 

COATS) N OSD Acne Bt eg ie 73 
Ornamental and architectural 

IMOtALINGUSL Yc 6c. ccicns vee e ses 514 
Metal stamping, pressing and 

COabINg INGUSLY . -. ic vnc ecss 519 
Wire and wire products manufac- 

GUTOTE scares irs Wises Sse oe aessisce 200 
Hardware, tool and cutlery man- 

MIACEULCISS, «ca <aices vies ses ore 312 
Heating equipment manufactur- 

Cy dicks SoG ODA nC One e 118 
Maiohine-ShOpses.sencte +... sees oe 768 
Miscellaneous metal fabricating 

IN GUSLEIES cates as ais oe ments 321 

Machinery (except electrical ma- 

CHIMNGEY) jee... eae 533 
Agricultural implement industry 69 
Miscellaneous machinery and 

equipment manufacturers..... 409 
Commercial refrigeration and air 

conditioning equipment manu- 

LACCULEIS, Seer tatesaay= sic dees oe 33 
Office and store machinery man- 

MLACTULCIS? conceals siete 22 

Transportation Equipment..... 687 
Aircraft and parts manufacturers 83 
Motor vehicle manufacturers... . 18 
Truck body and trailer manu- 

FACEULEIS. tease Aten oo. oae eee 114 
Motor vehicle parts and accesso- 

ries manufacturers............ 119 
Railway rolling-stock industry. . 29 
Shipbuilding and repair......... 66 
Boatbuilding and repair......... 243 
Miscellaneous vehicle manufac- 

MUTCD ccctts treeieiei'ses/<ajo's3 sin are 15 

Electrical Products.............. 548 
Small electrical appliances, man- 

ULACEUPCTS Oli. xtey.n ac ares okt 66 
Major appliances (electric and 

non-electric), manufacturers of 44 
Household radio and television 

receivers, manufacturers of.... 23 
Communications equipment 
PAIMANULACHULOTS erasers aera es 132 
Electrical industrial equipment, 

manufacturers of............-- 100 
Battery manufacturers.......... 28 
Electric wire and cable, manu- 

FAC CULEIS OLS erat ora oer ae 28 
Miscellaneous electrical products, 

manufacturers of.............. 127 


1 Reported on a production basis. 


3,259 
109,417 
27, 056 
27, 683 
3, 606 
15, 402 
18,256 
15,061 
1,746 
607 
78, 648 
3, 784 
11,227 
5, 847 
22,981 


17,079 
27114 


6,715 
8,901 


Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
of Materials | Added by of Factory 
Used Manufacture | Shipments 
$ $ $ 


454,582,536) 1, 614,141,723) 1,031,239, 152|2, 742,520,031 


193, 892, 738 
16,192, 477 
35,954,414 

153, 682,338 
27,441,118 
16,469,778 


10,949, 673 


428,738,381 
20,745,095 


73,032,191 
34,922,715 
92,585,517 
53,924,419 
36, 641, 665 


22,628, 724 
31,938, 600 


62,319, 455 
199,427, 682 
52,775, 449 
123,792, 123 


6,746, 295 
16,113,815 
518,352, 786 
131,542, 701 
149,748, 166 
14,370,145 
73,646,028 
77,069, 849 
64) 472) 121 
5,413, 153 
2,090, 623 
348, 588, 227 
15,048, 761 
47, 936, 208 
24, 463.760 
102, 265, 349 


84,148,231 
9,058, 580 


31,871,712 
33,795, 626 


75,594,026 
86,531,345 
40, 446, 563 
924,379, 442 
63, 889, 589 
86,529,105 


36,771, 653 


662, 679,077 
33, 137, 842 


110, 143,733 
52,987,173 
171,009,071 
110,395, 449 
34,109, 569 


38, 236, 602 
24,579,351 


88, 080, 287 
299, 071,885 
78, 433,204 
174,357, 409 


9,723,870 
36,557,312 
1,096,084, 723 
114, 521,392 
619,018, 864 
26,737,608 
151,093, 080 
124,501, 102 
49,890,117 
6,374, 309 
3,948, 251 
545,995, 616 
26 , 047, 228 
108, 529, 062 
67, 158, 526 
81,346,425 


84, 892,375 
21,534, 007 


95,020, 954 
61,467,039 


359,428,665] 756,456,392 
32,733,055] 120,860, 404 
55,330,014 97,685,520 

507,530,017|1, 495,177,517! 
27,411,031] 96,379,717 
29,617,452) 118,899,578 


19,188,918) 57,060,903 


7150, 664, 816|1, 432, $04, 803 
33,741,357} 68,503,973 


120,730,315} 233,165,690! 
60,424,451] 115,176,064 
173,714,858} 349,079,849 
87,736,927) 200,112,321 
69,815,003] 105,436,671 


43,243,974) 83,198,471 
50,539,470} 75,935,435 


110,718,461] 202,296,329 
329, 763, 223 
61,773,292 
217,656,790 


642, 458, 967 
152,126, 862 


393,932, 002 


13,062,361] 22,633,244 
37,270,780] 73,766,859 
871, 734, 759|2, 000, 689, 246 
188,850,776} 308,190,203! 
338,340,452) 970,329,667 
24,481,064) 52,402,823 
129,232,815} 286,871,543 
82,131,698] 212,076,967 
96,417,417| 148,295,478! 
7,320,024) 18,789,482 
4,960,513 8,733,133 
624, 613, 582/1, 175, 966, 233 
34,214,740] 61,620,000 
88,965,128] 204,087,643 
36,896,045] 104,487,855 
164,732,956] 235,446,645 


148,467,956] 236,909,556 
16,769,440] 39,384,681 


62,763,991| 160,771,053 
71,803,326| 133,308,800 
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9.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1960—continued 


Group and Industry 


Non-metallic Mineral Products.. 
Cement manufacturers.......... 
Lime manufacturers............ 
Gypsum products manufacturers 
Concrete products manufacturers 
Ready-mix concrete manufactur- 


Clay products (from domestic 
clays) 
Clay products (from imported 
clays) 
Refractories manufacturers...... 
Stone products manufacturers... 
Mineral wool manufacturers..... 
Asbestos products manufacturers 
Glass manufacturers............ 
Glass products manufacturers... 
Abrasives manufacturers........ 
Other non-metallic mineral pro- 
Guctst., Hees a.A8 See eee 


Petroleum and Coal Products... 
Petroleum Refineries— 
Petroleum refining............ 
Lubricating oils and greases, 
MANUWIACLINETS Ole..+ 40 ae ote 


lc: Gene ses cc ee re 


Products. . SE Eocsrnanar cree 
Explosives and ammunition man- 
liigetiners Aeticuhitee. pases 


Pharmaceuticals and medicines, 
manufacturers of.............. 
Paint and varnish manufacturers 
Soap and cleaning compounds, 
manufacturers of.............. 


ers of 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
_ Industries... .005. 06.2... 
Scientific and Professional 
Equipment Manufacturers— 
Instrument and related prod- 
WOU cox, trea n os eae c eh eA te 


CUB hei sis = eolece Gamiah he tise ae Oe 


LUTCIS. sees eee an 


Estab-| pi. Salaries 
lish- loweld and 
ments | Prove Wages 
No. No. $ 

1,331 41,606) 173,438,100 
20 3,398 17,122,742 

25 953 3,960, 864 

14 1,522 6,517,999 
645 8,709 32,216,905 
136 4,200 18,597,733 
113 3,991 15, 234, 205 
27 1,771 7,262,317 

16 633 2,716,026 
142 1,251 4,358,269 
12 1,067 4,903,049 

17 2,086 9,211,568 

12 6,571 26,558, 555 

97 2,443 10,152,978 

20 2,519 12,513,599 

35 492 2,111,291 

96 14,513 85,446,911 

44 13, 400 80,051,281 

16 286 1,841,104 

36 727 3,554,526 
1,143 54,269) 253,231,119 
12 5, 249 23,7938, 262 

42 1,194 5,615,995 

33 4,000 21,270,993 
198 7,994 31,898, 479 
139 6,164 27,666, 977 
134 3,983 19,025, 404 
84 2,636 9,318,045 
131 16,371 86, 442, 647 
33 940 4,241, 854 
337 5,738 23, 957, 463 
2,493 47,083) 172,219,763 
87 7,353 33,619, 637 

34 1,050 4,002,357 

37 346 1,094,125 

44 1,098 3,602,506 
499 1,720 6,736,498 
228 4,261] 15,324,748 
100 27111 6,492,319 
77 410 1,204'611 
250 6, 287 21,062,234 
109 8,453 12,362,571 
72 2,799 7,201, 304 

17 989 3,641,875 
390 4,489 18,479,770 


1 Reported on a production basis. 


Cost at Plant Value 
of Materials | Added by 
Used Manufacture 
3 $ 
230,750,338} 373,070,496 
11, 294, 254 69,616,378 
1,010, 426 8,015,022 
14, 006, 834 15,163,986 
42,535, 445 61,040, 202 
58,408,165 39, 566, 483 
1, 284, 138 31,944, 022 
5,942,170 14,991,838 
8,569,617 9,397,193 
4,679,709 7,201,534 
5, 984, 247 11,152, 582 
12,769,299 15, 839, 727 
21, 687, 153 37, 854,382 
18, 561,313 22,991,144 
19,329,265 23,955,964 
4,688, 303 4,340,039 
873,633,610) 279,705,068 
841,631,957] 268,252,142 
19, 276, 830 7,401,067 
12,724, 823 9,051,859 
582,843,034 747,753,234 
27,506,012 39,357,600 
32,550, 224 12,798,517 
68,630,527 56, 943, 380 
45,550,429] 118,517,168 
74, 264, 463 72,544,033 
56,410,029 80,518,573 
22,671,222 44, 458,753 
177,272,303 239,141,280 
7,610,557 9,760,110 
70,377, 258 73,713,820 
237,597,396} 300,043,449 
48, 158,927 55,796, 752 
8,173,736 8,318, 228 
892,087 1,557,395 
8,127, 872 3,734,097 
2,690, 692 9, 388,549 
29,897,196 25, 884, 225 
8,580, 583 12,007,348 
1,977,077 1,971, 782 
47,121,433 41,035,902 
16,894, 270 20,970,740 
13,000, 220 12,443,711 
1,014, 656 5,686, 988 
14, 650, 483 31,582,706 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments 


$ 


647,461,580 
96,769, 665 
11) 874/520 
30,364,799 

107, 444,952 


101, 200, 299 


38, 033, 788 
21,524,752 
18,555,636 
12,120,594 
17,739,972 
29, 429'028 
62, 553,640 
41,988,923 
48,568,969 
9,292,043 
1,197, 967,758 
1,148,943,0211 
26, 102, 233 


22,922,504 


1,373, 466,548 
67,123,575 
45,859, 990 

128, 657, 676 


164,896, 766 
147, 475,788 


139, 278, 813 
67,200, 300 


449, 982,770 
17,400, 874 
145,589, 996 


538,935,510 


103,375,018 
16,128, 200 
2,475,194 


6, 890, 592 
12; 114; 820 


55, 680,326 
20, 802, 638 

4’ 042’ 839 
87,989,559 
37,882,494 
25,379,229 

6, 804, 986 
46, 987, 808 


LEADING MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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9.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1960—concluded 


Estab-|  yan- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Group and Industry lish- ess and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POY Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 

Industries—concluded 
Button, buckle and fastener in- 

GRISUI YI drcititesS let tectese, Stakes 45 1,518 4,861,664 5,992,308 8,609,715 14,126,164 
Candle manufacturers........... 19 245 837,180 1,189,529 1,700,343 3,002,515 
Hair goods manufacturers....... 13 117 289, 389 404,146 609, 107 1,044,055 
Artificial flowers and feathers 

MMANUIACLUITENS: o0s..Ar 0. cee s 35 493 1,297,893 1,326,952 2,116,332 3,541,178 
Model and pattern manufacturers 92 853 3,977,492 1,632,224 7,012,901 8, 652,609 
Musical instruments and sound 

recording industry............ 29 1512 5,736,291 5, 936, 200 13,509,677 19, 689, 082 
Typewriter supplies manufactur- 

CRSP. rs. Cotee ane ae tee GIs 10 434 1,590,504 3,646,747 3,003, 481 6,626, 260 
Fountain pen and pencil manufac- 

tirerswetsk Hseoate... 5. ee. 20 1,089 3,679,675 5,897,714 7,651,336 13,921,698 
Smokers’ supplies manufacturers 13 161 517,836 964,933 1,118,060 2,158,617 
Stamp and stencil (rubber and 

metal) manufacturers......... 70 1,006 3,939, 299 2,430, 428 5,531, 845 8,058,390 
Statuary, art goods, regalia and 

novelty manufacturers........ 95 815 2,277,651 2,249, 183 3, 288, 268 5,656, 676 
Umbrella manufacturers........ 8 114 330,781 539,192 528,980 1,063,526 
Artificial ice manufacturers. .... 46 348 1,249,117 225,648 2,033, 847 2,624, 447 
Other miscellaneous industries. . 54 2,012 6,710, 4386 8,983,010 13,006, 134 22,216,590 

Totals, All Industries. .... 36, 682] 1,294,629] 5, 207,167, 393/12, 720, 947, 113/10, 517, 332, 701/23, 747, 457, 083 


10.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries, ranked according 
to the Selling Value of Factory Shipments, 1960 


Norr.—Based on revised Standard Industrial Classification (see text on pp. 623-624). 


DIAS PwNWwe 


Estab- E Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- i cag and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | Povees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Pulpiand paper mills, 2... 0.5 128 65,642 | 344,409,846 | 656,877,464 | 811,546,844 |1,578, 727,108 
Smelting and refining.......... 23 29,708 153, 682, 338 924,379, 442 507,580,017 |1,495,177,5171 
Petroleum refining............. 44 13, 400 80,051, 281 841,631,957 263,252,142 |1,148,943,0212 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Dante Meee ee ee 210 25,946 | 115,044,705 | 845,487,570 | 209,473,886 |1,058, 439,979 
Motor vehicle manufacturers. .. 18 27, 683 149,748,166 | 619,018,864 | 338,340,452 | 970,329, 667 
Tron and steel mills............ 48 36,472 193, 892, 7388 375,594,026 359, 428, 665 756, 456, 392 
Sawmills (incl. shingle mills)...} 5,312 46,607 | 153,084,558 | 329,575,802 | 252,150,944 | 591,607,758! 
Industrial chemicals, manufac- 
BOVCIS OL, vs oe oe asa ae 131 16,371 86, 442, 647 177, 272, 303 239,141, 280 449 982,770 
Pasteurizing plants............. 778 | 21,831 | 83,930,872 | 256,831,880 | 136,109,419 | 401,743,284 
10|Miscellaneous machinery and 
equipment manufacturers..... 409 27,606 123, 792,123 174, 357, 409 217,656, 790 393, 932,002 
11|Miscellaneous food manufac- 
UUTOUSEL ays cB Soe ee os 303 10,796 41, 262,004 238,318,426 141,190,219 382,750,240 
A? BAKCRiCs cic Sete acne as 2,631 37,192 117,377,330 166,595,750 188,758,767 366,131,412 
13|Printing and publishing........ 752 21,436 | 148,041,591 94,260,807 | 263,058,971 | 359,876, 447 
14/Metal stamping, pressing and 
COstiMmindustry sistem... 5s 519 20,808 92,585,517 | 171,009,071 | 178,714,858 | 349,079,849 
15|Fruit and vegetable canners and 
DIESCHV ELS: be ears + ces 361 16,608 48, 526, 369 191, 657,764 122,374,398 813,175,773 
16} Aircraft and parts manufacturers 83 27,056 131,542,701 114, 521,392 188, 850,776 308,190, 203 
17|Butter and cheese plants....... 961 7,558 21,699,798 | 251,919,770 41,688,281 | 298,889,256 
18|Motor vehicle parts and acces- 
sories manufacturers......... 119 15, 402 73,646,028 151,093,080 129,232,815 | 286,871,543 
19|Feed manufacturers............ 1,406 8,065 | 26,020,624 | 215,800,261 | 63,871,883 | 284,574,959 
648 26,011 73,125,069 141, 660, 936 127,599,613 268, 524, 347 


1 Reported on a production basis. 
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10.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries, ranked according 
to the Selling Value of Factory Shipments, 1960—concluded 


Estab-| pm. Salaries | Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- ieee and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POY Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
21|Men’s clothing factories........ 509 28,737 76,189,722 | 144,683,906 | 117,745,549 | 261,278,917 
Qo Breweries. cee eees ee eaiaaea 54 7, 864 42,105,016 58,050,386 | 190,256,543 | 251,500,708 
23|Printing and bookbinding...... 1,765 23,489 93,427,171 87,656,862 | 157,004,683 | 245,848,212 
24|Electrical industrial equipment, 
manufacturers of............. 100 17,079 84,148, 231 84,892,375 | 148,467,956 | 236,909,556 
25|Communications equipment 
MANU ACILETSe si..ds's ectetinee 132 22,981 | 102,265,349 81,346,425 | 164,732,956 | 235,446,645 
26|Fabricated structural metal in- 
GUBtRY. ote ccc nena es 73 15,195 73,032,191 | 110,143,783 | 120,730,315 | 233,165,690! 
27|Sash and doorand planing mills 
(excl. hardwood flooring)..... 1,563 16,818 55,227,749 | 138,765,161 86,613,365 | 229,834,534 
28 Hlour inilis Lak ie os emer 58 4,173 17,416,164 | 174,270,710 48,610,433 | 224,657,381 


29|Synthetic textile mills..... nphe 51 15,101 55,955,481 | 102,275,676 | 116,252,541 | 221,987,240 
30| Tobacco products manufacturers 24 7,860 32,908,179 | 112,189,623 | 105,751,246 | 217,887,989 
31|Railway rolling-stock industry 29 18, 256 77,069,849 | 124,501,102 82,131,698 | 212,076,967 
32|Cotton yarn and cloth mills. .... 42 16, 841 53,287,480 | 121,345,889 86,150,102 | 209,502,785 
33|/Major appliances (electric and 

non-electric), manufacturers of 44 11,227 47,936,208 | 108,529,062 88,965,128 | 204,087,643 
$4|Miscellaneous metal fabricating 


ANGUSETICM, vee sides ccna ae oie 321 14,782 62,319, 455 88,080,287 | 110,718,461 | 202,296,329 
35|Wire and wire products manu- 

fACKULCTA, OF use heh amet 200 11,905 53,924,419 | 110,395,449 87,736,927 | 200,112,321 
36|Household furnitureindustry...| 1,574 20,529 65,659, 959 95,113,121 | 100,811,757 | 196,836,913 
37| Paper converters, 7.€.8.......... 193 9,700 38, 327,127 97,141, 823 81,353,758 | 178,528,384 
38|Rubber tire and tube manu- 

TACUDTERA Pesce cnc censor ne 9 8,073 38,530,649 89, 685, 657 85,282,928 | 175,188,613 . 
69 Distilenicd:,.2.. +0. as sateeas one 21 4,582 20,978, 205 55,836,334 | 116,748,150 | 172,309,328 
40\ Wish products... .......+.e0<+se 402 13,357 29,717,560 | 103,863,226 53,004,983 | 169,529,913 


Totals, All Industries, 1960..| 36, 682/1, 294,629 |5, 207,167,393 |12,720,947,113 |10,517,332,701 |23,747,457,083 


1Reported on a production basis. 


11.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced or Shipped by the 
Manufacturing Industries 1959 


Nors.—Old classification; 1960 figures on the revised Standard Industrial Classification were not available at 
the time of going to press (see text on pp. 623-624). All values in this table are for factory shipments except those 
marked with an asterisk, which are for gross value of products. 


Unit 1959 
Group and Commodity of 
Measure Quantity Value 
$ 
Foods— 
Bisonits: alikindss se... cunia eons ons «ce Mek ee as Wa lb. 252,139,927 75,254,225 
BY Oa vs. ccrchicecedstu cathe «ca eiNeceo ie Aats o oe oie IE sot ee ton 826,738 206,597,957 
Butter, factory made...2:1 cacnsedsckeakann coe see eee lb. 330, 684, 203 210,726,341 
@heeso; factory madel. ./...teseeas ade se SGk ee ee ee ee a 193, 893,028 71,401,696 
Wailea; stant. acre sce ere hac <a ni oer eee is 10,062,123 23,395, 489 
Coffee and tea, blended, roasted and packed................+- s 126, 224, 660 102,767,381 
Gonfectionery.-allcnds. |e se. 9-6. 520k. nee eons. eee Cs 220, 455, 434 93,122,511 
@xeam; sold by dairy factoriepis.,ads.+. «see ae ea ch ceee oe es on 48,811,207 
Head, Chopped grain. 9.8 Sotiied vend'accmee ces Gao eee Cee ton 499, 933 26 , 896,798 
Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared............cccceccsesesces $ 2,886,609 244,912, 850 
Fish, canned and otherwise prepared...............ecececeeees saa aes 80, 889, 000 
WUT; wheats cate abeicds 3 tise oe ata Sale vin wf ae edo os RES: cwt. 40, 626,516 171,427,097 
Fruits and vegetables, canned...........ececcccececsccecccevce lb. 626, 932, 637 86,444,777 
Hruvismnudi vere tables, frozen ecw. dae | ofekle etceh cco aeeee “f 73,005,017 13, 283, 811 
Icecream factoryamados. vince -ceuitotces smeateiecn epee gal. 38, 236, 652 63, 503, 437 
Jams) jellies:and marmalades. see). ae... sieiectee ene ce ence Tb; 113,011, 952 23,324,738 
Lard. DOOD ASR EOE Sexe 'eigealee RBIS»: Eis atviaid lst fi slolele Hehee c. «ea Me rS se 143, 132, 536 14, 668,582 
Margarine and margarine substitutes..............0ceeeseeeuee se 167,134, 426 36,771,022 
Meats, canned, including poultry, pastes, etc...............000. it: 185,782,523 99,559, 841 
Meats, cooked, including sausage, wieners, etc................. <e 314,018, 819 130,773,177 


Meats scureduandismoked. manne sc: cack ox asencsbecmel seen ne | “ 276, 166, 962 136,512, 808 
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11.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced or Shipped by the 


Manufacturing Industries 1959—continued 


Group and Commodity 


Foods—concluded 
Meats, sold fresh and frozen, including poultry................. 
MT eISO! On yg GR Ve LACCOLICH .5.,< nie cites nine aisveietafsiele ciclo aisles aisisie.o 
Milk, evaporated and condensed...............eeeeceeeeeeeees 
Rigkicss relishes and CAtaup ci ..cn acc os ceiec sis seicins clas - aalanassiss « 
Pies son kes and pastr ysis. cei + delve txemeeleersceiajaisyatas isis sles s hetararvesais 
Powders, edible (custard, jelly, milk, etc.)................-00- 
MNOHICTINN Ss S25 sn ioiesiSeHee atts Sa MODOREInInGD Gobbi Fedo belsigenopitc 
Soups, canned (except infants’). .......-.....seeeesecceenseeues 
Sugar, granulated (cane and beet)..............cececeeeeeeeees 


Beverages— 
Beer, ale, stout and porter (Sales)...........seecesecvsereeeees 
Beverage spirits sold (net saleS)...........:seseccecceeeeeceees 
Rarbonatedi beverages: se ocho ac.sc. vise dactslettasemenciars scareisee 
SVU OL Gl pane ene eet rc/s, is over npbavo lt atera ove o wie opstatatarslelarevatal svotatalotcatontes 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products— 
(COC saci od SU ac pop ao a0e One t eben COOH OOo ec ogee GODeL 
(GUN Nca ope npg COS Ree notte dace ac one HprercB ape caaneaats 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking and snuff................2eeee eos 
TRODAGEO. Taw. leat. PrOCESSOC Ec. de ache: oi svsisis, stoevejo.es%)5,5)s:sseveuei0;sieueimieinss 


Textiles— 
Ba rE Coton: ANG Ute, nye siete <ts/s disfels cteletsie ot oinacomeee «eee ci-wis 
ERAN KOS. So ees Soe ch wierere crete chews aieteta rare acehe sicizis a sisimistersreracsists s.eiere 
GanpoteeInats an GTugss.. cst aon ante tacieteisicle se preston - lacs 
Garton tabricarcnc. tac cncchcrt aaoastos suite rintrnda raeabele eee ee 
Synthetic woven fabrics, all types.............00cee eee e eee eens 
PIPE Ta DYIGSE och sae oe ls ates nieete eters cists ore-eha scale /shstersratevers eS) esi ates 
Mwvaneiand Cordage vac aM eee cee tals Metis -aeenere emia cies 
Woven fabrics, wool or containing Wool............sseeeseeeves 
Yarns, cotton, rayon, wool, etc. (for sale)...........+.+-e+e0e0 


Clothing— 

Coats and overcoats, cloth, men’s and youths’................. 
Coats, wool, women’s and MiSseS’...........seeeeeececeeeeeees 
Coats, fur, women’s (factory made).............seseereeeeeees 
Short coats (including windbreakers, mackinaws, parkas, 

IGAGHET COATS) EUCs)isc mc wes Mae ella le ain aletatavetsl tele Melewtaistatalstetetets 
Dresses! WOMEN Sand MISHES’ . Ao are 0.5 <.0 w ofereletevoreis oi aieiealelele’ crctstalete 
MOObWEAT, LeaUleT ere. e cles cleiais ele: siaisispeissvisysteleteletelelabe’sielalerelelelehatetstade 
WGotwear, TUD DET. 212. Selig ceisis todas o e.cfele'sisatstsloeterete atelslars'eate's 
Gloves.and mittens: alli kinds, 2c. 0-0 sccles ones oe sees see re 
Hatstand CANS. MEN Sie cate chris wetiopele Selcle wel sro eee iee ele clerk clos 
Hats women’s and Children’s: ...., feet. ss oleelateistcieiellaleielslatelotelsle's'« 
Hosiery: all kimds en gee ccs wists se rsys ctoiaisis theo, eples stotal Aetelateyetelotieterelsie7« 
Shints:. fine, work and! sport... elects vie. oiold « sletsisis's/sigieis statelsis’s!s sz 
Sport suits, slacks and other sport clothing, n.¢.8............... 
Suits, men’s and youths’ fine woollen................eeeee cece 
Windemwenriacceth ae aout ares cleninurte recite ce eiaiere salar tiereitren eres 


Wood Products— 
BGOxeGh WOOCECHIN. othe erescs si0s6 eso aes ale oss teicroreieisinie svmrieccisiexeieesahcis 
MUI DOL; Mp Lan Sasa sate wits 0.cteark ota aieless(alaletefaxeisie.alotsieis sivioteweevsisisjexesa 
Di DET: BA WI sr le acisiese’ «o.oo ba shore oleveie Tao obo lassie. susssseuavsicisieioisiestsaniers 
Raine wood sinade fOr Sale vase «:sclemins owleeretciswieioieterscyeveisisariielessis)> 
Sasbedoorstand other rill work io iecrs ater: foiejsiviereseisiisieteisieieieineioie;s 


Paper Products— 
IB aoe pApelin wetter eo ttes <tc tis ale etals wins Ble rii roxe sale aloes: suexsaromsims a aye vos 
HBOXGRE DANCR. ora el crccs ce cei sok hess eloaielstelsiseceintese neeiaye eianaieu.ss 
Raper boars, alltypes:(DaBiC) a. actos cinta seieierern che cheeiersicioieie s 
Papers book and writing (DASIC) i canes cic ete lars crete =. visitivin fois, cje'sie. @ 
Papermne wSpritits (OaSIC) caves voy icreccicials ise miciessreiei<ibiticteetsie/-ve.cke siece 
PA DOL MWLADDINER (DASLON cvs tele.s sfore ohaete'sse1s7efoverayei els se1risverso.4\s501916:410,6 


Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries— 
Books and catalogues, printed and bound................e-e08- 
Otheriadvertising»matter, printed 4.64.61. ccc. seve acne cs eres 
Periodicals printed for publishers...........-....essscccccceces 
Periodicals Printed by Publishers— 
Subscriptions; And: SALES. eo soe atelere cvayohere sieistansieieiecrisieie(sicisioisle 6 
Gross revenue from advertising. ...........seeeeeceeeeeees 
Sheet forms, commercial, legal, etc., printed...........-.+.+++ 


Unit 
of 
Measure 


1959 
Quantity 


1,727,115, 159 
367,104,710 
330, 541, 375 


165, 793, 957 
267; 196,927 
1,419' 715,164 


235, 183, 805 
16,173, 426 
157, 462, 782 
6,519, 347 


34, 273,043 
313, 472 
23,995,631 
177, 145,084 


128, 659, 584 


90,917,327 
29,043,808 


504,631 
1,422,975 
215, 028 


569, 528 
12, 632,566 
37,740, 294 

9,948, 946 
1,309, 000 

672, 856 

430,754 
11, 805, 628 

2,553, 163 


1,675,491 


on 


1,351,909 
7,598,114 
1,933,932 


1,041,000 
382,000 


6,351,000 
330, 000 


Value 


$ 


654,047, 815 
292,946,091 
42,266, 837 
31,014,267 
91,940, 643 
59, 175, 267 
36, 507, 559 
47, 180, 551 
101,294, 866 


388, 131, 494 
132,957,598 
142,735, 856 

16, 864, 131 


493,910, 645 
23,014, 368 
63, 498, 860 

112, 203, 324* 


23,075,118 
14/069, 037 
31,113,003 
110; 402; 879 
64,226,988 
27; 174; 826 
15,012) 813 
42’ 575,110 
164,758, 984 


14,782,197 
36,045, 150 
49,657,776 


38, 406,178 
90,929,384 
146,070, 192 
24,952,284 
10,040, 485 
11,511,407 
13, 822, 540 
65, 909, 986 
56,691,979 
28,708, 216 
57, 212,085 
55, 565, 126 


9,757, 467 
98, 423, 579 
490, 852, 869* 
233,274,385 
79,424,970 


62,350, 807 
221,543, 640 
147,067, 000* 
101,928, 000* 
730, 455, 000* 

71,318, 000* 


40,599, 424 
56,998,721 
29, 823,956 


79, 445,534 
223,088, 250 
143, 222, 466 
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11.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced or Shipped by the 


Manufacturing Industries 1959—concluded 


Unit 1959 
Group and Commodity of 
Measure Quantity Value 
$ 
Iron and Steel Products— 
Bars, iron and steel, hot: rolled (Sold)... aac.c-+.0ec nee seneee ton 795,274 116,995, 886 
Boilers, heating- Ang: power. «fies. casrde vic Ges teh eon cea ceeee sar No. 20,354 34,414,475 
Castings, grey iron, made for sale ae Ree ths 41,309,356 
Farm implements and parts........... ron 148, 537,360 
Horgmoes, steel and Other, cia sn cetlase doe soe aeet es noecte e ari 29,164,520 
Hardware, builders’, pole line and other.................0000-% PAs 52,641,000 
Machinery, industrial, household, office and store, and parts..... ah aes 692, 737,000 
Pig iron (BOM). ; gen: aes: 9000. ogee ae tee ac ee eee ton 662,341 36, 280,610 
Pipes, tubing and fittings, iron and steel....................... vee aa 181,926,000 
Rolled iron and steel forms, semi-finished, sold................ net ton 325,993 32,821,954 
Sheets, bars and other cold-rolled products, sold.............. aS 1,241,333 223,534, 829 
Steel incotsiand castings, sold... Seu -da. + 4 aesings ata een aa & 298, 249 59,005, 124 
Steel shapes erected, buildings, bridges, etc................20.. 4 464, 598 177, 528, 209* 
Steel shapes, structural, made in primary mills................ ss 265, 194 34,528, 656 
Stoves, coal, wood, electric and gas. ......5c..c.ssuecuecesvece =. 57,516, 208 
Tools and implements, hand, all kinds and parts.............. 39,039,879 
Wire; wire rope aud cate, steel. FA... .jederheiia> ae ren 57,974,526 
Transportation Equipment— 
Aireralt, CompletOddn VeAL nai. «« +. <6 2c celtee tera entre See x 114,574, 066* 
Automobiles, commercial No 66,983 163, 483,274 
Autonrobiles, Passenger. ©. oh ikncmaep. «ote debts ou cee eee e 296,943 611,317,642 
peeceropae parts and accessories, including tires “ ap ar gd 
USK So isis; dads ass, aia a wip erwspasd tunes nicotene e area rer aerate tetera fo) , 022, 866 
Cars, railway, complete, freight and passenger................. es 3,585 40,370, 183* 
Locomotives, diesel-electric; new.c....... ddde<eevcdeudect.. ie 375 66,573, 422* 
Ships and ship cepaith.g...-<1.> «epee ose cee fete ee ae 224,964, 506* 
Non-ferrous Metal Products— 
TOMCUELY As. coe sce + 04.0 6 pound ony eee ee eee ; 23, 447,193 
Kitchenware, Aliminud. ..chcascccets ceo ae ee 6,500, 544 
Suv er ware bircins sists stewie 2 14 emadeieat tee oni ee ee ee ee 7,278,996 
Smelter and refinery products............cesecececucecvceceees 1,307,996, 841* 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies— 
Batteries, Glectric, Storage...) 1... 0...) scene Reem Pe ge eee 28,019, 953 
Ragiorecetvingissta, complete, ..acdy<. ccs cee ee No. 713,309 24, 485,277 
Refrigerators, household, mechanical............-2.ce.0esueee 2 256,778 44,548, 660 
Delevision sete v22., 55. «>s.s Ge deb awe ik ehaca aaah a ee eee yf 402,348 64,524, 130 
Mites ‘and cables; cloctric. .\..1 ioe, .ts..+. dete ocr ou eae eee ca 150,573, 693 
Non-metallic Mineral Products— 
A GPaR ves, Abhictallh Jo a: oa ae ie ia cr ton 238, 567 28,074, 452 
@okevoas-houge, ses... th i ie ea eee ee KZ 4,089, 833 65, 148, 555* 
Concrete; ready=miited. 2... Pes aes ee ee eee cu. yd. 8,179,831 99,926,979 
Gas, manufactured and natural, sold..............0.ceceeeeee. Mef. 284,721,088 162,029, 267* 
Glass, pressed and blown (bottles, sealers, ovenware, etc.)....... ce aa 62,398, 205 
Chemicals and Allied Products— 
Calcium and sodium compounds...........-...e.ccececececeee Sas ie 52,175,390 
Wentilizara’ Worx «des «5-310 lta sos tease eres ae ton 757,000 41,498, 000 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.................... ie cn 154,324,000 
Paints, enamelland varnishes. . ...%.:...+codabe owccnnnocclane 140, 620,000 
Synthetic resins: Meee hives ke. seen Ok Chee een. 73, 827,000 
Soaps and synthetic detergents..............................2. 95,350,000 
Potletpreparatlodan scence et eae Cte ene k ene Cee ee 68, 926, 562 
Miscellaneous— 
Bags, hand and hand luggage............ 0. .cecceccecceecees 15, 815, 387 
Brooms and household brushes............................... 4,943, 328 
Wanswinetall tor too * eve spe sis ne es RE ea yh ang Fae oe 78,877,549 
Furniture, wood BIMUTNOLA LA mee ot oid. eae en Coe eRe ee i% iv 187,562,196 
gts CR RPM aie a ates ae ose ac erv'a.a oR eT ee bbl. 98, 055, 040 rae! 
CAN MOU, BUGGr ck sain erat. Steen sf) <aeee et ee ee eee me a , 700, 
ee Secaciate eines eee Rates's < eka LE i cae Ba aS 14 4 
{ , 00 Co We Se ECMO Ur Re Ra kay RM ihe tae Cee Ae he tee wee ’ m 
on fuel (made oF aoe Meh Eeeice aeeites obi ce ean bbl. 117,015,094 a aetanes 
LAOS) ONAN ALG PAL US 5.92 cots, eon pe ne een ae aes ore : 
Scientific and professional equipment.......................... 82,043,314 
> YS ALO TR GSO 1s enn pecs: raga I GL teak i Re 30,638,959 
Springs, bed and other furniture,...........................0., 16, 156, 308 


31, 267, 483 


MANUFACTURES CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 635 


Subsection 2.—Manufactures classified by Origin of Materials 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin is based 
on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their actual source. 
Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depending upon materials 
that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, spices, cane sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, 
etc. Industries included in the Canadian origin classes may, however, be using large 
quantities of imported materials. Figures for 1959 are the latest available for this classi- 
fication at the time of going to press. 


12.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries classified according to Origin of 
Materials Used, by Main Group, 1959 


7 Estab- Re Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 

Origin of Materials Used | lish- ees and of Materials Added by of Factory 

ments | OY Wages Used Manufacture Shipments 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Para OPISI Nis a: a Stnisese, cict cls. 9,563 | 313,153 | 1,041,320,911 | 3,832,287,502 | 2,316,259,447 | 6,238,814, 601 
Mineral origin............ 7,406 | 541,628 | 2,446,703,638 | 5,887,525,610 | 4,912,315,673 | 11,008, 279,085 
Borestiorigin saan. cae 14,569 | 287,802 | 1,104,870,213 | 1,955,730,258 | 2,146,100,754 | 4,235, 438,303 
Marine ,Orie ln: qacccere «cles 409 13,016 28,016,374 109,065, 708 54,913,312 169,021, 236 
Wildlife origin............ 495 5, 254 18,775, 649 39, 456,777 30,379, 491 69, 127,080 
Mixed originiei24i200.5..% 3,751 | 148,108 433, 386,921 728,134, 688 860,994,204 | 1,590,921, 176 
Grand Totals.......... 36,193 |1,303,956 | 5,073,073, 706 | 12,552, 200,543 | 10,320,962,881 | 23,311,601, 481 
Farm Origin Group— 


From field crops........ 6,032 | 174,547 597,339,171 | 1,938,815,106 | 1,548,649,420 | 3,549,059, 817 
From animal husbandry] 3,531 | 138,606 443,981,740 | 1,893,472, 396 767,610,027 | 2,689,754, 784 


Totals, Farm Origin...) 9,563 | 313,153 | 1,041,320,911 | 3,832,287,502 | 2,316,259,447 | 6,238,814, 601 


Canadian origin........... 8,643 | 255,590 838,194,711 | 3,347,376,240 | 1,867,444,220 | 5,285,083,901 
HOreten, OFgAN ste ge cela 920 57,563 203, 126, 200 484,911,262 448,815, 227 953,730,700 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures classified by Type of Ownership 


Figures showing the classification of the type of ownership under which Canadian 
manufacturers operate are available from 1946. Although the first survey did not include 
the fish curing and packing industry, its inclusion in subsequent years has not materially 
altered the percentage distribution of individual ownership, incorporated companies, etc. 


As is to be expected, the smaller establishments, regardless of the type of product 
manufactured, are carried on under individual ownership. In that category, industries 
conducted on a small scale contain a large number of establishments, the percentage 
decreasing as the scale of operations increases, as shown for 1959 in Table 13. 
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13.—Percentage Distribution of Manufacturing Establishments, Employees and Shipments, 
by Type of Ownership and Size of Establishment, 1959 


Under $25,000 to $100,000 to $500,000 


Item and Type of Ownership $25,000 $99,999 $499,999 or Over 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Establishments— 
Individual ownership «iss. x. slveisisltie ities + o/ctelels leis are e 74.6 44.8 pia 0.8 
Partnerships. ...0-----.ccscceessrsseorcerresssces 14.0 15.9 7.5 1.0 
Incorporated COMPpPANies soar vee vic siele=eolwcle se ee elaie 10.8 36.6 76.0 96.0 
GG-Operatlves we cciee cee eaiienee riemanin on een aa its 0.6 2.7 5.4 2.2 
TOtA Bere estrone te slaivwiaeeeanceyen. comet ee ese 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Employees— 
TeNivi dial OWNELSLID Ta. as ae te aaa 68.9 39.1 6.9 0.2 
Partnerships......... ss ajois)e o/ate « 4's) sininistainreis/elyis\atataer® 16.4 16.1 6.3 0.3 
Tricorporated Companies. .. 3.1.0 .ecse os cece sepals 14.2 43.4 84.8 98.8 
GO-OpEEALLVES. Gut cede toa: macnn onmameede cae 0.5 1.4 2.0 0.7 
TOURIST Ae no tanes cay deinan x waarreati tester eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Factory Shipments— 
individual OWnEIS RID, cnc cues s siecicceecececicecer 70.3 40.7 8.2 0.2 
Partners hipasscntc ve wae eles ot s's 14.7 15.4 6.1 0.3 
Incorporated companies 14.2 40.7 80.8 98.4 
(COnOpPeTAtLwel es coe mess ook rats ote lercieinmentecil tomes 0.8 3.2 4.9 tbat 
TE DtAISS tre aries ce ceutes suche cee semana ces 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Of the 36,193 establishments operating in 1959, 1,462 establishments in the periodical 
publishing industry were unclassifiable, leaving 34,731 establishments in the four categories 
of ownership. Individual ownership numbered 13,349 establishments, partnerships 3,731, 
incorporated companies 16,735 and co-operatives 916. The percentage distribution of the 
four categories of ownership is given in Table 14 for 1950-59. 


14.—Percentage Distribution of Establishments in Manufacturing Industries classified 
by Type of Ownership, 1959-59, and by Province and Industrial Group, 1959 


Incor- 


. Individual |} Partner- Co-opera- 
Year and Province F : porated ° 

Ownership ships Companies tives 

p.c p.c p.c p.c 
LGB ees teeta are hirraea ane acta at os Beran ae ae he 45.6 15.0 36.3 3.1 
GT Ui ae rap nee aaron aa aURetiit taneeeste 44.6 15.5 36.9 3.0 
bY etn rah Secon On recA ae Cri Ric AS ce CIA 44.9 15.4 36.9 2.8 
ODS cha orcracasoatacom eintars tdiataialcieieotaatete arels atiretece hitretaree 44.4 14.8 38.2 2.6 
LOR Eee ietetaca's i ve eerie aan cits vie he ia dicialobwilecdacane 43.6 14.3 39.5 2.6 
TODD ce cate tein mettre rece tee nen thee tana 42.7 13.6 41.1 2.6 
MAE LRA do “Ca? Stott: eerEInS an AOE Or ere ceeir 41.4 ny A 43.4 2.5 
MEGY tour ehainir inte io esac Sethi: ear eicreiciteere 40.6 12.0 44.9 2.5 
SOD S crecteretaietate tater erate te acatteotee orton tala ivahavermtaratavoveobarna 39.2 Lied 47.1 2.6 
1 aSadeRaeOnatre int timc tach lacie rire ee 38.4 10.8 48.2 2.6 

Province, 1959 

Nowlouridland: Oe sass stem ete cen ene saoeces 52.7 26.9 20.4 1 
Prince Mdward Island pcs. 36:0 ci wsccaieeeen <6 49.1 16.0 26.9 8.0 
INOVACSOOULE trast enn st ate asec cent 49.9 12.3 35.7 2.1 
New: Bronswickaies sete cate eka cals See ee 49.1 9.6 39.1 2.2 
ATIC SYST menue Aci RS BA Ronan Seema Ieee ont: 43.3 8.9 43.6 4.2 
ONE 9 Oa cR REA mEemcacsnnariacetic ack iirc ee 32.4 10.8 55.1 By S 
Manttobaiccscsn staat rete ronnie san 39.5 10.3 48.6 1.6 
Saskatchewan catavyvots scst vhoshowecobeches son 49.0 12.9 32.6 5.5 
Alberta,....... RE Min getetatera cts sintered ratte icke niche 37.1 1152 48.2 3.5 
Britis ne Olurri bin. te Mean hs, cs esse Rea eee 32.2 11.6 55.1 1k 

Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 25.0 — 75.0 — 


1 Included with incorporated companies. 
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14.—Percentage Distribution of Establishments in Manufacturing Industries classified 
by Type of Ownership, 1950-59, and by Province and Industrial Group, 1959—concluded 


se Incor- 
: Individual | Partner- ‘| Co-opera- 
Industrial Group : : porated eb Total 
Ownership ships Companies tives 
p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c 
Industrial Group, 1959! 
MOGGSIANd DOVELALES.2.<..cs0.cc'sla te lbs sjain\sloleln.s eis 42.1 9.8 37.4 10.7 100.0 
Tobacco and tobacco productsS..........seeee0ee 15.0 2.5 75.0 hes 100.0 
RRUPDEMIDTOCUCES TE Jars s sccaleiccele oe Seinie’eis cielectoeteie si 9.0 3.4 87.6 — 100.0 
SAT BT PLOCUCtS aaa: cls.sic.c/o'e seins eles, clei acicols ohriwicls 25.3 7.1 67.6 — 100.0 
PLGXGMORET ete eo cae es cee asa thee estate ole cueteysteseiate 25.9 10.1 63.9 0.1 100.0 
Litany hricajamtl Ree ot aera CON hc COME SEO OTODaE IS 14.4 9.4 75.9 0.3 100.0 
(Oi DDN, aga appicin bs OtR ne Bo cacnice ane Co Geos 23.9 13.2 62.9 — 100.0 
Woadlnrod ucts seieitits. sissies s.crsis oisteis siete ove octointe’s 58.5 14.3 27.1 0.1 100.0 
PRADO LO CLUCUS Sy itcrevers cle ae aleie sirie Ble acatelede syefo,tenctens ays 6.3 2.1 91.6 _ 100.0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries?........ 39.2 aly 48,7 0.4 100.0 
Tromanci steel producus: «2 cas seit idtelin cri cielew o> 21.6 8.7 69.6 0.1 100.0 
Transportation equipment............eeeeees eee 25.1 8.2 66.7 _ 100.0 
Non-ferrous metal products...........22--seeeees 20.9 9.3 69.8 _ 100.0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................. 5.9 2.0 92.1 _ 100.0 
Non-metallic mineral productsS............s..s00. 27.8 9.4 62.6 0.2 100.0 
Products of petroleum and coal.................- 1.8 0.9 96.4 0.9 100.0 
Chemicals and allied products................+.- 12.9 2.9 83.6 0.6 100.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 32.2 9.5 58.3 _ 100.0 
1 Old classification (see text on pp. 623-624). 2 Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable 


group is not included (see text on p. 636). 


The establishments operating under individual ownership are not as important from the 
point of view of employment provided as their large numbers would indicate. According 
to Tables 14 and 15 these establishments, which comprise 38.4 p.c. of the number, had only 
4.3 p.c. of the total employees. Partnerships accounted for 10.8 p.c. of the number of 
establishments and 2.2 p.c. of the total employees. Incorporated companies with 48.2 
p.c. of the number of establishments had 92.6 p.c. of the employees. Co-operatives with 
2.6 p.c. of the number had less than 1 p.c. of the employees. 


Thus on the basis of employment provided, incorporated companies are, by a wide 
margin, the most important factor in the employment field. Such companies had more 
than 99 p.c. of the employees in the rubber, paper, transportation equipment, electrical 
apparatus and supplies, and petroleum and coal groups; 98 p.c. of the employees in the 
tobacco, non-ferrous metal products and chemicals and allied products groups; 97 p.c. in 
the iron and steel group; over 96 p.c. in the textiles group; 95 p.c. in non-metallic mineral 
products; over 94 p.c. in knitting mills; over 93 p.c. in leather products; and 92 p.c. in 
miscellaneous manufacturing industries. The lowest proportion was 80 p.c. in the wood 
products group. 


15.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries classified 
by Type of Ownership, 1950-59, and by Province and Industrial Group, 1959 


cfr Incor- 
Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year a : porated s 
Ownership ships Companies tives 
p.c. p.c p.c. p.c 
AGO EMER ie taete scrtte sicce cette choleidisiia fala cteo wiccecnleleleleiete 6.3 3.9 88.8 1.0 
1 See IO OR Spree LC Ce ee Or ae on OCC TOROS ER TON 6.1 anil 89.3 0.9 
EGBA eer Cte ree ma Nas ornes se wieceisie ols Murals Saxkein Fees oe 5.9 3.6 89.6 0.9 
TROL espe ee spoere Ae ea cI IRE ICR TE GION RAE HRT 5.7 3.3 90.2 0.8 
VARS eevee Neen ere tect Sete scile cals asin 8 aieie hess 6.0n8 5.4 3.3 90.5 0.8 
UHR AAR Roe Oy an RerSISe pe seg no ERD STARCH Ieee B 5.2 2.9 91.0 0.9 
DIGG Nera cect menses eee es stoi eet rece cts 4.8 2.6 91.8 0.8 
ODT aera ie ta cared oe ihe eater raalor Sircthtes &s ce-0. orto 4.5 2.4 92.2 0.9 
GDS Fee ec ca sete ee ee eee Ne a olerg Sisters aa(eiele/ ate 4.4 2.3 92.4 0.9 
ROD Qos ie eencbract oth, =<, o cleve!s.s aleyereieleielciels bie 'sieicse.asiesisisye 4.3 2.2 92.6 0.9 
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15.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries classified 
by Type of Ownership, 1950-59, and by Province and Industrial Group, 1959—concluded 


we Incor- 
r é Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 

Year, Province and Industrial Group Ownership ships oo ives Total 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Province, 1959 
Newfoundland’. atv or. cee pen cae cee 5.8 4.3 89.9 1 100.0 
Prince Edward Island: ...9.. thee snce hace oer 16.7 8.3 65.4 9.6 100.0 
INO WAS CObIAS 5c eerie. dam ccteeemen apne cee ten 8.2 2.8 87.2 1.8 100.0 
New. Brim wih. 5... 5.2.0: sects aeteen eh ee 8.3 2.8 87.4 1.5 100.0 
Quebael ... 2 sade nicegos sp eee einen eee 5.5 256. 91.0 0.9 100.0 
OGG ee. cen Ped can ds aot te ee ee 2.8 1.8 95.1 0.3 100.0 
Marataba os tee leon oaks ee enh one eee. 4.5 2.0 92.5 1.0 100.0 
DAS EWEGHO WARS. < tosdsinis.s cas ota eee cea ne 8.9 3.9 74.7 12.5 100.0 
ATDGriit? Soe oe, Ae nec Ben eee cen Meee Sen 5.6 2.8 89.4 2.2 100.0 
British Colum biasae c.. eaeee enka eee 4.5 2.6 91.1 1.8 100.0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 10.4 -- 89.6 — 100.0 
Industrial Group, 19592 
Poodstand beverages. 299.) > Bidens) bee cek 7.8 Bal 84.0 5.1 100.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............-...-. 0.8 3 98.0 1.2 100.0 
Rubber products 25. 2c, 9.5 deve ee a ee 0.3 3 99.7 —_— 100.0 
Leather prodtictas sas lot tei eee eee 4.8 1.9 93.3 — 100.0 
Pextiles ss lscswk dls. ioe RAE eae 251 1.3 96.6 1 100.0 
ARTA Uta MANS ee caslk creator a cee Cerne aa Ce 2.3 3.1 94.6 1 100.0 
Clothing s.indizs.actars cxctsaahh ec Ouet oer an amen 6.4 6.9 86.7 _- 100.0 
Wood products 5.= G2 sauces ene eee eens 14.4 5.7 79.6 0.3 100.0 
Paper products 0.3 0.1 99.6 — 100.0 
6.6 3.0 89.8 0.6 100.0 
1 3 97.0 1 100.0 
0.6 0.3 99.1 = 100.0 
1.0 0.7 98.3 — 100.0 
0.2 0.3 99.5 ~- 100.0 
oa2 1.9 94.9 1 100.0 
0.1 3 99.9 1 100.0 
we 0.3 98.0 0.5 100.0 
5.1 2.9 92.0 -- 100.0 
1 Included with incorporated companies. 2? Old classification (see text on pp. 623-624). 3 Included 


with individual ownership. 


1 ‘Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not 
included (see text on p. 636). 


i6.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries classified by Size of Establishment 
and Type of Ownership, 1959 


Size of Establishment Estab- ae Salaries Cost of Fuel | Cost at Plant Selling Value 

and Type of lish- 1 ae = and and of Materials of Factory 

Ownership ments | Poyee Wages Electricity Used Shipments 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 

Under $25,000....... eee 11, $67 23, 218 39,772,447 3,478, 251 54,860, 632 118, 491, 742 
Individual ownership..... 8,122 15,350 25,861, 659 2,414,072 35, 674, 033 78,278, 630 
Parinersbipss. 0. jeeso8.. 1,524 3,657 5,924,044 470,116 7,149, 427 16,331, 855 
Incorporated companies 1,174 3,168 6,706,996 566, 933 6,323, 553 15, 880,573 
O-OPOLAULY C8. sistetecscois:4 ter 68 116 152,873 27,130 589, 834 875,755 
Not classifiable!.......... 1,079 927 1,126, 875 — 5,122,785 7,124,929 
$25,000 to $99,999... Dr an 9, 669 65, 442 170,180,808 11,849,313 246, 568, 257 523, 235,150 
Individual ownership. .... 4,212 25,072 60,484,117 4,727,838 108, 722,331 207, 733,570 
Partnerships......... Pe ie 1,494] 10/362 26,243" 401 1,719; 539 35,879,713 78, 684, 140 
ncorporated companies 3,438 27,801 78,632,527 5,109,614 86,151,015 207,592,339 
Co-operatives............, 255 873 1,659,119 292) 322 13,128, 626 16,134, 416 
Not classifiablel.......... 270 1,334 3,161,644 — 7,686,572 13,090, 685 


1 See text on p. 636. 
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16.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries classified by Size of Establishment 
and Type of Ownership, 1959—concluded 


Size of Establishment Estab-|  pm- Salaries Cost of Fuel | Cost at Plant | Selling Value 

and Type of lish- Touees and an of Materials of Factory 

Ownership ments | POY Wages Electricity Used Shipments 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 

$100,000 to $499,999. ........ 8,841 | 183,208 571, 272, 016 37,675,548 | 1,052,371,027 | 2,051,452,535 
Individual ownership..... 972 12,549 33, 442, 438 3,116,188 102,925,968 165, 555, 806 
Partnerships: ros...) ..22 657 11,408 32,952,902 2,338,313 67,712, 460 124, 857,705 
Incorporated companies...| 6,643 153,904 490, 897, 168 30, 802,181 788,078,015 1, 639,392,573 
Co-operatives............. 468 3,565 8,517, 625 1,418, 866 83, 153,010 100, 283, 840 
Not classifiablet.......... 101 1,782 5, 461, 883 — 10,501,574 21,362,611 
$500,000 or Over............ 5,716 |1,032,088 | 4,291,848,435 | 515,877,050 | 11,198,400,627 | 20,618, 422, 054 
Individual ownership..... 43 2,284 7,045, 564 431,921 25, 845, 126 39, 403, 274 
Partnerships! casita. =e 56 3,380 10, 447, 202 468 , 927 38,311, 630 57,951,213 
Incorporated companies...| 5,480 |1,017,463 | 4,240,440,144 | 511,201,849 | 10,948, 863,608 | 20,243,052,772 
Co-operatives............. 125 6, 848 24,704, 581 3,774, 353 172, 465, 298 235,977,259 
Not classifiable!.......... 12 2,113 9,210,944 — 12,914,965 42,037, 536 
Totals 5 os 2 sees: 36,193 |1,303,956 | 5,073,073,706 | 568,880,162 | 12,552, 200,543 | 23,311, 601,481 


1See text on p. 636. 


Section 3.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production 


In addition to the factors dealt with in the following Subsections 1 and 2, one of the 
principal indicators of growth in manufacturing production is the amount paid as salaries 
and wages to various groups of employees within those industries. Detailed information 
on employment, earnings and hours is given in the Labour Chapter of this volume, Section 3. 


Subsection 1.—Capital and Repair Expenditures 


The current series of statistics covering expenditures on fixed capital and repairs by 
manufacturing industries commences with the year 1944. Capital expenditures by manu- 
facturers in 1959 totalled $373,900,000 for construction and $769,900,000 for machinery 
and equipment; in addition, $662,500,000 was spent for repairs. Of the total capital 
expenditures amounting to $1,143,800,000, 10.6 p.c. was reported by petroleum and coal 
products, 11.1 p.c. by paper products, 14.5 p.c. by iron and steel products, 11.6 p.c. by 
foods and beverages and 7.1 p.c. by chemicals and allied products. 

On the whole, there was an upturn in capital expenditures in 1959 after the consider- 
able drop experienced in 1958. However, in each of the latest four vears capital expendi- 
tures have exceeded $1,000,000,000. There is naturally considerable variation in the 
amounts spent by the different industrial groups each year. In 1959, nine groups reported 
capital expenditures of $50,000,000 or more, compared with seven in 1958. Of the nine, 
five reported increased expenditures over 1958—foods and beverages, wood products, iron 
and steel, transportation equipment and non-metallic mineral products. The other four 
reported decreases ranging from 0.5 p.c. for paper products to 36.8 p.c. for non-ferrous 
metal products. 
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17.—Capital and Repair Expenditures by the Manufacturing Industries, 1950-59, and by 
Province and Industrial Group, 1959 


Capital Expenditure Repair Expenditure 
Year, parece e pa a pine 
and Industrial Group on- ery an ‘on- ery an 
struction | Equip- Total struction | Equip- Total 
ment ment 


$000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 || $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 


135.4 367.1 502.5 279.0 346.6 
267.6 525.0 792.6 337.0 422.0 
343.6 629.0 972.6 363.5 458.7 
324.5 644.5 969.0 385.5 480.1 
287.6 534.5 822.1 390.9 488.5 
344.5 601.8 946.3 413.0 513.6 
487.7 906.1 | 1,393.8 465.6 577.8 
519.9 959.0 | 1,478.9 498.5 613.9 
397.6 697.4 | 1,095.0 462.1 571.9 
373.9 769.9 | 1,143.8 537.3 662.5 
UNe@vloumd las dis rise) asics wlerels atmareaiecen oleate ties ss 2.2 6.8 9.0 6 5.7 6.7 
Princes Bdward Island... 212s cecieesceclte cee onte os 0.1 0.3 0.4 0.1 0.2 0.3 
INGO Va Scobie. cuts. accsotttdecturaaniaamroeao abet 5.1 9.9 15.0 4.3 12.0 16.3 
ING yr APHIS WGK. ona o's alas or re nla tarota aioli ate ont oe 28.3 26.3 54.6 2.0 8.9 10.9 
CUT 0 ot Mente ASHER C CDR AORTRE AAR eri ibrar icic 107.2 211.6 318.8 34.1 140.2 174.3 
GQrtarin feta acs oa a owe eek miahieea elem eee 131.5 370.7 502.2 57.1 285.1 342.2 
INT ATT LODE S. vals cicero malas te a ctelale ae tes ela eae 30.2 28.6 58.8 4.8 10.1 14.9 
Basic be hG wan 'scic sic «osc: eiedivtee oN Pac Alvistels + sieiaiote = 5.2 16.7 21.9 2.7 3.3 6.0 
BAI DOEUE cs eie sca via crake stats i tea neh olcictatcalore aioe 40.3 35.6 75.9 7.8 16.4 24.2 
British Golombin.< aos < seisieie aoe ee kee GEE 23.8 63.4 87.2 11.3 55.4 66.7 
Industrial Group, 1959! 
Hoods'and beverages’ cs sos. .4.s eke see see eee 45.4 87.4 132.8 14.7 54.8 69.5 
Tobacco and tobacco productsS..............+0+- 3.3 4.9 8.2 1.2 2.8 4.0 
Rubber products ysis... eee eee 315 9.7 13.2 1,2 8.3 9.5 
WEAtHEr Products. calc aces nee cele name crclgnlen ents 0.8 2.2 3.0 0.7 2.5 3.2 
Textiles (except clothing). .......sccccececsscces 4.7 18.1 22.8 3.1 16.8 19.9 
Clothing (textile-and fur)?:....s<« camenecae neces 1.6 10.9 12.5 Ls 4.3 5.6 
Woodlpraductat «ov cces ake e occ pice oe 15.8 35.4 50.7 6.8 29.7 36.5 
Paper products. 5) so Es os nance cee eee 24.2 102.4 126.6 9.9 93.8 103.7 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........ 11.8 28.4 40.2 2.0 6.7 8.7 
iron:and steel products.0. .es224see ee eee ae 40.9 124.8 165.7 16.0 127 137.7 
Transportation equipment.............. er 20.5 45.2 65.7 10.2 33.5 43.7 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... aa 27.8 32.8 60.6 12.2 61.7 63.9 
Electrical apparatus and supplies... ta 8.5 21.6 30.1 3.4 15.4 18.8 
Non-metallic mineral products......... Ag 25.9 47.8 73.7 4.3 39.5 43.8 
Products of petroleum and coal............. fas 109.2 12.5 121.7 26.6 6.3 32.9 
Chemicals and allied products............eee00: 24.5 56.5 81.0 10.1 45.0 55.1 
Miscellaneous industries................eeseeeees 6.0 10.5 16.5 1.5 4.5 6.0 
Capital items charged to operating expenses..... — 118.8 118.8 _ — — 
! Old classification (see text on pp. 623-624). 2 Includes knitting mills, 


Subsection 2.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of a manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by the value 
of factory shipments or by the number of employees but each of these methods has its 
limitations. The former measure has to be adjusted for changes in the price level and, 
as between industries, it makes those in which the cost of raw materials is relatively high 
appear to operate on a larger scale. The latter takes no account of the differences in 
capital equipment at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased 
use of machinery may lead to an increase in production concurrently with a decrease in 
number of employees. 
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Size as Measured by Selling Value of Factory Shipments.—In 1946, after 
heavy wartime production had ceased and reconversion had barely begun, there were 
1,442 manufacturing establishments, each with an output of $1,000,000 or over. Their 
combined production was valued at $5,377,870,217 and accounted for 66.9 p.c. of the total 
for all manufacturing plants. By 1949, the number of factories in that category had 
increased to 1,926 and the proportion of their production to the total was 74.4 DCheAsa. 
result of the tremendous industrial expansion and the increase in prices of the 1950's, 
the number of plants with shipments valued at over $1,000,000 increased to 3,394 in 1959. 
These plants contributed 81.4 p.c. of the total output in that year. 


18.—Manufacturing Establishments and Total and Average Production classified by 
Value of Product Group, 1946, 1949, 1955 and 1959 


: Average : Average 
Value Grou Bete Total Bes cae Total pen 
Pp ments Production! Estab- SAE Production! Estab- 
lishment lishment 
1946 1949 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
(Under'$25; 0008 tates. 255. 8c wets 14,478 138,504, 608 9,566 | 16,176 145, 907, 685 9,020 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000........ 4,524 162,355,572 35, 888 4,884 174, 899,010 35,810 
50,000 A 1OO;O005.S..cc. +6 3,958 282,976,378 71,495 4,487 320, 878,071 71,513 
100,000 Ma 200, 0000s -eiee 3,060 433 , 302,078 141, 602 3, 630 514,921, 581 141, 852 
200,000 ¢ DOO OOD Fag. oes 2,620 824, 481,340 314, 687 3,195 1,000, 486, 294 313,141 
500,000 e HO0OS000 70. 0c ee 1,167 816, 202, 278 699, 402 1,494 1,041, 235,578 696, 945 
1,000,000 sd 5,000,000......... 1,183 2,376,006, 853 2,008, 459 1,505 | 3,164,936,378 | 2,102,948 
5:UGO 000ionOVver. +... dens cccst test 259 3,001, 863,364 | 11,590,206 421 6, 116,328,703 | 14,528,097 
Totals and Averages........... 31,249 | 8,035,692,471 257,150 || 35,792 | 12,479, 593,300 348, 670 
19552 1959 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 

Winder $25,000 cc nacas emcee cece cies 15,327 143, 480, 957 9,362 | 11,967 118,491,742 9,902 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000......... 5,112 184, 847, 245 36, 159 4,795 172,972,326 36,073 
50,000 es LOO}O00. To. cae 4,781 343,512,650 50,933 4,874 350, 262, 824 71, 864 
100,000 3 200,000). ....<.0:0 sare 4,250 608, 414, 152 143,156 4,382 626, 769, 497 143,033 
200,000 as HOO: C00 see 3,970 1,261,916, 569 317, 863 4,459 1,424, 683,038 319,507 
500,000 us 10005000 vas oma 2,013 1,411,584, 589 701,234 2,322 1,645, 987,369 708, 866 
1,000,000 vf 5,000,000......... 2,101 4, 364,363,277 2,077,279 || 2,624 | 5,594,574,528 | 2,132,079 
BS DOOO00 OrOV OL. = <cksspec.s «0154.40 .0,- 628 | 11,195, 814,372 | 17,827,730 770 | 13,377, 860,157 | 17,373,844 
Totals and Averages........... 38,182 | 19,513,933, 811 511,077 || 36,193 | 23,311, 601,481 644, 091 

1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments. 2 Newfoundland 


included from 1955. 


Size as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 1946 the 311 establishments 
employing 500 or more persons accounted for 32.3 p.c. of the total number of employees 
engaged in manufacturing. In 1959 there were 376 plants with more than 500 employees, 
52 of them with over 1,500. The 376 plants employed 32.9 p.c. of the total workers in all 
manufacturing establishments. 
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19.—Establishments and Employees in Manufactures classified by Number of Employees 
per Establishment, 1946, 1949, 1955 and 1959 


Average Average 
Estab- Estab- 
Employee Grou . Employees | per Estab- || ,; Employees | per Estab- 
DAN P lishments lishment || ishments iP eaae 
1946 1949 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 6mployecss . ss «ses cowie 13,810 32, 664 2.4 16,647 34, 865 2.1 
Bo 60: Aid ees See cere ersten: 8,190 67,530 8.2 9,133 75, 482 8.3 
15:86) 49nS ala ee obese ee 5,488 146,939 26.7 5,967 159,012 26.7 
0 main | Tl ai eee SE Se ee 1,759 122,919 69.8 1,905 132,069 69.3 
LOO SO ELOG" AO Aa o peicatecce meets 1,032 144, 240 139.7 1,114 156, 084 140.1 
200» #t.-4 007-6 ener nae neers 659 202,114 306.7 694 213,180 307.1 
“ “ 
BOO POR ah ores eebaernes } 311 341,750 1,098.9 332 391, 455 1,179.1 
LQOONGP NO VOR? <5 s.cclccs.c1e 0 0 olat ace 
FHBRAU OLCESE. «settee tie! 01 che 6 oxo a — — —_ — 9,110 — 
Totals and Averages........... 31,249 | 1,058,156 33.9 35,792 | 1,171,207 32.7 
19552 1959 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under-5 employees...........-e00-- 16,762 36,340 2.2 14,594 31,710 2.2 
5 to 148 9,864 81,471 8.3 9,728 80, 558 8.3 
Uy ae 49 “ 6,340 169,575 26.7 6,466 174, 506 27.0 
aed 99 “ 2,082 144,411 69.4 2,250 156, 127 69.4 
100. “ 199 “ 1,175 163,091 138.8 1,255 173, 220 138.0 
200° ** 499°“ 739 227, 667 308.1 799 241,597 302.4 
500 “ 999 “ 243 167,720 690.2 252 172,659 685.2 
1, 0005 1,499.0 * 76 91,840 1,208.4 72 89,438 1,242.2 
LADUULOE OV karate arp clades cession ter 61 200, 413 3,285.5 52 167, 454 3,220.3 
PT BAC OMIGEB Naty sieves alrateigle «ayn adam ede — 15, 933 _ _ 16, 687 —_— 
IN Ob ChASBifA BIO: «cers. atecela etareicle extgse'ee's 840 a= “= 725 — — 
Totals and Averages........... 38,182 | 1,298,461 3.40 36,193 | 1,303,956 36.0 
1 Includes only those head offices not located at a plant. 2 Newfoundland included from 1955. 


20.—Manufacturing Establishments classified by Number of Employees and 
by Province, 1959 


Employees— 
Province or Territory Up 500 800 1,000 
to to to to 
499 799 999 1,499 
No No No. No 
Newfoundland 2. sak J): d setae oa ees Se 795 -- _- 1 
Prince Edward Island aqcictootaex' of hoaiein atan role 178 a —: _ 
Nova Scdtin....sv.0ss ote acicbic cen na meree teen aes 1,307 3 2 1 
New Brunswick: <coinccnomisevrm met etentneane 909 3 1 2 
Quebec. . ... 5....s seeps bin eee aia man eee ameereeee 11,448 73 16 31 
Ontario. ...tisveveceean coe meee ae rae 12,908 88 26 30 
Manitoba; 0 os.casnqaneeon enna ae 1,597 5 1 3 
Saskatchewan.:...2), seacee tae eee 882 1 _ —_ 
Alberta eee. ecis'scn cht eee ee 1,817 10 3 — 
British' Columbia: 2-02. occoasomenn ce onan ee 3,964 13 8 3 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 1 _ —_ 4 
Canad c.ésciidascceneaen epee 35,817 196 57 71 


Size of Establishments in Leading Industries.—Table 21 shows the degree of 
concentration in some of thé leading industries of Canada. Concentration is extremely 
marked in the motor vehicle, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, primary iron and 
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steel, railway rolling-stock, pulp and paper, aircraft and parts, and rubber goods industries. 
On the other hand, the degree of concentration is low in such industries as factory clothing, 
furniture, butter atid cheese, miscellaneous food preparations, fruit ane vegetable prepara- 
tions, sawmills and printing and bookbinding. 


21.—Percentage Importance of spoon he each Employing 200 or more Persons, in the 
25 Leading Industries, 1959 


Number of Percentage Percentage 
of 


: — > ay - 
A ishments stab- Tota 
Industry Employing lishments Shipments 
200 or more in the in the 
Persons Industry Industry 
BREA AT CUDADET tec ac « oe gemertetere rie Serdar tainieroate eine Riovecorel, aislets. 2 82 64.6 95.0 
2| Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining.............0.eeeeeeees 21 87.5 97.6 
SME LTOlOUIN PLOdUCIS mee hice eh et acteceita de cietcciuit chests ceenies 18 26.1 79.9 
4| Slaughtering and meat packing 36 20.0 78.8 
5} Motor vehicles................ 56.3 98.9 
GP Primary ‘iron’and steels ook. c se a 17 34.7 93.5 
IMU WAIL er oe ee ate ace aes ake oo oj he age acln see echaiem eee an 24 0.4 25.8 
Besa ure aud Cheon ere sete ae eae ce dem rcitech vietis sie bansaease: 20 ily 22.6 
9| Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies.................- 27 14.9 73.2 
MOMEStecunmmetnl Products: Set atte: vk ote tac ehh uc oh cacao 19 3.9 44.1 
A1)> Miscellaneous food preparations... 0... 6. sie + ssc secees sjoleies cece 7 253 29.9 
i2\'Bread and other, bakery products. ....4+csccoceg esses serdaccoses 28 ial 33.4 
As leerrinting and publishing tori s! sak > sos de booeewaes es s0 6 Soh scree 29 3.9 68.3 
14) Rubber goods, including footwear. ............cececececececeees 25 28.1 90.3 
HOP ACHIneRyeInCustrial oh wath hid ate te che meg eimeeitenicdt teore cs eaters 32 8.6 52.3 
UC). a STOOL RO Bas etter Se ARSE AENIS OSI AE EEE. ee aan A 21 ihgat 18.5 
Hd MILCCALE ANG DArUS. +. fet. feed pete oleke = eis Feiss Geis SiSeos oP DBL secre: 4 19 24.4 91.7 
ES | ENOLOMAVehicle parte een teeth cc tetne tates etue ence 19 9.0 66.8 
BS EO BOXeS andl Ags; DAPET. a econ cite sei eiaa a er ciewauace os teraae he 20 8.8 41.6 
eOfpercias alkaliesiandssalters cts. sedate teaeset re oe scsi ene tes 14 24.6 64.1 
@1| Fruit and vegetable preparations. ..........0cececeeeecseececees 9 2.4 36.7 
Cal eerinting andwbookDindin gear cies oi. «ooo gare ase ce os oo ae 14 0.8 25. 1 
ZolelallwaVscolline-Stock 2 bics nue a-wkeorerersboret torent 18 62.1 94.8 
24| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 1 = -- 
eo a Clothing> women's LaCbOry¢ «cde. ss ale ateles cis cicte oieiers «op save aye eiecelors 5 8 47.2 


1 Old classification (see text on pp. 623-624). 


PART ITI.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Section 1.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing Production 


This Section shows the distribution and concentration of the manufacturing industries 
in each province followed by a general analysis of the leading industries in the individual 
provinces. Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing provinces of 
Canada. Their combined production in 1960 amounted to $18,892,000,000 or 80 p.c. of 
the total factory shipments of manufactured products. The water power and other 
important resources of the two provinces, their large population concentrations and con- 
sumer demands and their nearness to the larger markets of the United States have contrib- 
uted to this progress. 


Table 1 shows the outstanding predominance of Ontario and Quebec in each industrial 
group. In 1960, Quebec led in the manufacture of tobacco products, leather goods, textiles, 
knitting mills, clothing and products of petroleum and coal and had a very slight margin 
over Ontario in output of paper. In each of the other groups, except wood products, Ontario 
had the greater production of the two provinces. In the production of wood products, 
British Columbia, with 52 p.c. of the total, held the dominant position, outranking both 
Ontario and Quebec which accounted for 17 p.c. and 19 p.c., respectively, of the total. In 
each of the other groups Ontario and Quebec led by a wide margin. 
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1.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 


Industrial Group, 1959 and 1960 


Nors.—Figures for both years based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification (see text on pp. 623-624). 


Year and Industrial Group 


1959 


Hogs Rud Dov crate saae*t“anias 
Textiles 


Clothing 


Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and allied industries 2 : 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

dustries 
Primary metal : 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment).... 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Transportation equipment...... 
Electrical products 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Chemicals and chemical products... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

tries 


1960 


Leather 
Textiles 
Knitting mills 
Clothing 
Wood 


Paper and allied industries? 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

dustries 
Primary metal 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment).... 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Transportation equipment 
Electrical products 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 
Chemicals and chemical products... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

tries 


1959 


es 


Paper and allied industries.......... 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 
dustries 


1 Confidential; included in ‘‘Miscellaneous manufacturing industries’. 


authorized by the firms concerned. 


Estab- ae Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
lish- 1 ae and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments |POvees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
76 3, 460 7,326,040 17,114, 160 as 34, 264, 235 
4 78 150, 920 318,473 ss 527,028 
3 ite 233 , 862 444, 869 Be 871, 982 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
625 1, 234 1,516, 482 3,752, 683 =a 6,185,954 
5 10 20, 266 18, 236 Ae , 780 
2 3,085 15,9438, 252 26, 608, 183 Rn 62,508,058 
29 428 1,338, 609 614, 594 at 3,074, 215 
3 69 184, 549 101,718 4 356, 350 
6 145 527,900 886, 821 & 1, 886,522 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 ‘ 1 
12 333 1,249, 609 1,949,610 oo 4,194,175 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
4 70 251, 887 828 , 227 1,748, 854 
17 634 1,855,025 1,316,777 3,272,000 
786 | 9,623 30,598, 401 53, 954, 361 ae 118, 938, 686 
80 3, 848 8,530,770 20,756, 209 18, 642,006 39, 647,592 
3 57 115,784 245,005 135,351 77,800 
1 1 Z 1 5 4 
1 1 | 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 1 
470 667 1,464,090 3,142,353 2,108,350 5,401, 222 
8 26 78,378 50, 361 104, 347 156, 566 
2 3,082 16, 858, 626 28,773,938 34,503, 473 67,985,619 
29 412 1,305,619 629, 255 2,499, 586 3, 204, 923 
3 94 280, 658 105,111 293, 382 384, 802 
6 175 576, 818 842, 410 890, 658 1, 667,473 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 z 1 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
11 303 1,065, 446 1,650, 688 2,214,084 4,392,124 
3 69 257,316 782,030 921, 848 1,690,065 
20 756 2,169, 683 1, 926, 437 2,337, 184 4,376,392 
635 9,489 32,703,188 58,903, 797 64, 650, 269 129, 284,578 
Prince Epwarp IsLtaAnp 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
82} 1,105 2,441,095 | 16,414, 163 4 21,331, 228 
1 ZL 1 1 1 2 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
3 72 144,168 826, 209 oa 1,387,340 
62 186 264, 404 526, 849 - 962, 233 
3 18 42,027 39,510 ie 100, 206 
1 1 1 1 1 1 
7 199 495, 447 214,773 45 1,074,114 
1 1 1 } 1 1 
3 29 82,706 119,218 + 244,951 
3 38 93) 205 84) 453 2 206, 135 


2 Publication of these figures was 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 


Industrial Group, 1959 and 1960—continued 


: Estab- | p,- Salaries |CostatPlant| , Value Selling Value 
Year and Industrial Group lish- is vees and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POY Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
Prince Epwarp Istanp—concluded 
1959—concluded No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 4 18 53358 57,148 a 176,100 
Chemicals and chemical products... 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Miscellaneous industries............. 7 56 158, 241 1,325, 799 ae 1,782,572 
PROGRIS (A059). '. GOS, ieee ote ahticuas 174 | 1,721 3,774, 651 19, 618, 122 oP 27,264, 874 
1960 
Foods and beverages.........-..-5+ 84] 1,210 2,837,332 17, 469, 430 5,698, 180 23,451,413 
TODACCO PTOGUCHSiiis<. <o00:0.c0c00.0.0,010 1 1 1 1 1 1 
TORT DERE BOR «0c hehe oe ds See 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Mextilesiccaturdesves ose termibentewet why 3 64 140, 604 806, 660 445,772 1,289, 873 
Woodie Ble «0h sete tte cheb. a> site 66 177 318,010 788, 238 607, 255 1, 409, 986 
Furniture and fixtures............... 4 20 48, 582 41,241 74,728 119,985 
Paper and allied industries.......... 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 
GUSUIIOS * arresek Sasa Tee elds cateiiisie.els 7 177 474, 657 223,910 894,098 1,144,594 
PTL APY. IN Oba by ees aytvSis\0;0,3,0\ch0 lana sevel> 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 
and transportation equipment).... 3 32 84, 200 129,665 135,218 268, 407 
Transportation equipment........... 4 40 102,346 109, 048 120, 222 - 236, 756 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 4 21 62,563 56, 600 125, 288 187,760 
Chemicals and chemical products... 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
ROS Ee ey arcs e sab Bolesg. shalees.o/aa,s Ia Os 9 65 186, 628 1,595, 268 589, 599 2,122,587 
Totals, 1960... ..0cc0 Sccdcea signee cee 184 | 1,806 4,254,917 21, 220, 060 8,690,360 30,231,361 
Nova Scorra 
1959 No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Foods and beverages 361 | 8,493 20,535, 2381 71,669,513 55 113, 363,327 
Leather 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Textiles 10 459 1,102,869 1,838,085 ae 4,745,700 
Knitting mills 5 | 1,046 2,134,080 3,948, 801 es 7, 741, 437 
loth ina 22 hy. 8 oe te a a ee 8 350 583,598 1,283,885 é 2,207,855 
Ni feo10 | ateeevonitn Santee aoe oOo 567 | 3,074 5, 843, 337 15, 411, 106 26,576, 610 
Furniture and fixtures............... 26 285 640, 273 938, 631 1,968,311 
Paper and allied industries.......... Gn eels 526 5,764, 604 10,827, 891 25,634,106 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 
Gusirics errr eect 79 | 1,370 4,579, 252 2,527, 606 55 12,091,084 
Primary WMOtalwewewec ccc tee as 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 
and transportation equipment).... 47 | 1,630 5, 733,953 10,531, 900 S 20, 489,199 
Machinery (except electrical)........ 5 198 709,114 536, 962 as 1,623,938 
Transportation equipment.......... 67 4,012 14, 837, 053 12,768,731 on 33, 840, 425 
Pilectrical products... ....---2-00-- 1 1 1 1 u 1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 30 456 1,296,772 1,205,149 «e 4,312,308 
Petroleum and coal products........ 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Chemicals and chemical products... 16 282 970,146 3,166,507 6,508, 617 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
Aid or or eat Beek Oe RCS ea | 31 | 5,065 23,950, 324 86,389,621 138, 289, 233 
Totals, 19593). Fea o. coche 1,258 | 28,246 88,680,606 | 223,044,388 399,341, 645 
1960 
Foods and beverages.............0 383 | 8,875 22,065, 186 77, 046, 678 46, 234, 548 125, 608, 722 
mes thererncnageceus aueecsor eae 1 1 1 1 A 1 
CLIMB an ide CR aae Tae oss cg ese 9 513 1,332,100 2,676, 167 2,940,554 5,323,277 
TiGriggateCguaeW lll) Berens Ae SAMA | 6h] To 2,255,446 4,375,382 3, 862,761 8,196,300 
@lothing® oo sc. Pir et renee ons ean 8 318 549,092 1,289, 732 902,540 2,136, 200 
VSG |LRRS seieiaae Sines Recetas setae 549 | 2,933 5, 783,967 15,583,750 10, 299, 958 26,459,112 
Furniture and fixtures............... 30 302 676,054 954,515 1,141,095 2,106, 807 
Paper and allied industries.......... 6 1,557 6,060,355 11, 283,101 13,137,346 25,744,779 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 
MUSICS eee tener te tee 76 | 1,369 4,879,798 2,756, 206 8,737,968 11,589, 230 


1 Confidential; included in ‘‘Miscellaneous manufacturing industries’’, 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group, 1959 and 1960—continued 


Estab-| pm- Salaries | Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Year and Industrial Group lish- jowene and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | PY’ Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
Nova Scorra—concluded 
1960—concluded No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Primary metal? 2.50. <i «<1 te Baa 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment).... 46 | 1,455 5, 461,046 9, 232,178 8,691, 152 18,358, 408 
Machinery (except electrical)........ 5 289 1,073,977 711,712 1,919,744 2,543,905 
Transportation equipment..........-. 68 | 3,716 13, 808,055 11,602, 446 16,778, 822 29, 134, 467 
Blectrical prodacts ve 220s. «eee = 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 33 485 1, 447, 885 2,453,076 3,149, 832 6,010, 637 
Petroleum and coal products........ 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Chemicals and chemical products. .. 13 260 925, 388 2,777,906 3,061, 585 6, 151,087 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

Trigg a; ah new cee ule w OP es ale 46 | 5,415 25,961,776 77,549,992 53, 950, 332 136, 824, 157 

MPOtaIS (1960. oo ce ocaies vee 1,278 | 28,606 92,280,125 | 220,292,841 | 174,808,237 406, 182, 088 

New Brunswick 

1959 No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Foods and beverageS.........+++++: 286 | 6,719 15,979, 889 81,672,203 a 122,998, 846 
WHGRUREI ci, 0 na bodes tas skoiccataianea 6 324 741,034 1,219, 804 A 2,428, 581 
"RExtilod ...c.5.5,0 + basept aise: Pe 14 415 926, 234 1,552,767 ne, 3,020,961 
Knitting mills........ : 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Clothiiges. cache cow cena : 4 187 269, 152 153, 152 wa 562,629 
Wiens oe nici tates scan a ilestte : 396 | 3,409 7,216,394 21,168,964 “is 34, 602, 426 
Furniture and fixtures............... 20 94 204, 420 229,748 se 646, 504 
Paper and allied industries.......... 18 | 4,332 19, 427, 439 44,713,621 a 101, 258, 594 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

re T1902 soe er RE Yan ar a 52 948 3,125, 842 1,891,950 aie 7,010, 443 
EMMATY MIGCAL 0 sess ccnvice cee le oe 3 50 135, 994 47,100 e 296,214 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment).... 28 963 3, 296, 225 4,499, 682 ae 10,335,019 
Machinery (except electrical)........ 4 56 247,870 225,921 “ 544, 528 
Transportation equipment.......... 10 | 1,661 6,716,335 10,393, 376 <j 18, 437, 586 
HMlectrical products... 5......0.+++5> 1 1 1 1 at 1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 30 593 1,905, 205 1, 860, 925 as 7,160,144 
Petroleum and coal products........ 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Chemicals and chemical products... 8 146 501, 672 2,950, 369 <i 4,881,349 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

ME LOR SS Sy) 50: <inwreissd a, agaoe ones oR RE 21 | 1,084 3,177,985 5,443, 155 oe 11, 230, 909 

TT OURISS TOGO ooo rocecore anes. cseiare aise e's 900 | 20,921 63,871,690 | 178,022,837 ‘j 325,414, 733 

1960 

Foods and beverageS........+ssee0 282 | 7,065 17,692,691 84,411,165 44,631,185 130,576,576 
DGC HOE cae sabes ore Rakes mis eon OT 5 297 669,788 1,017,502 1,145,308 2,200,719 
TROXGUOS Be s:<6 dhe ajn cc sause wot cds Eee 11 394 949,912 1,697,910 1,735, 256 3, 695, 878 
Knitting mills. sek snie = «0ite nec 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Chat btris & Sonieht oes races oe 4 182 282,435 220,908 431,313 647,873 
WOOG. ds ovis tite oie atte marcia te 380 | 3,091 7,082; 203 20,067, 507 12,628, 812 33,163,389 
Furniture and fixtures..............- 24 114 224,413 211,782 364, 283 636, 923 
Paper and allied industries......... 19 | 4,507 21,655,074 48, 425,040 54, 956, 814 112,191,670 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

DUS ELIE 9 wars vere shu viet von ernictele 53 | 1,067 3,661,971 2,103, 283 5, 634, 660 7,863,039 
Primary metal 3 51 137,149 81,047 176,795 269,735 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment).... 30 955 3,211,174 5,183,960 5, 248,065 10, 800, 590 
Machinery (except electrical)........ 3 44 168,311 143,085 284, 424 446,554 
Transportation equipment.......... 10} 2,514 9,076,045 10,927, 676 9,795,679 21,032,278 
Electrical products................- 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 30 571 1,921,625 1,963,034 4,106,218 6,985,991 
Petroleum and coal products........ 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Chemicals and chemical products. . . 8 132 524,262 3,385, 633 1,479,895 4,803,211 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

15:30.) ah BBO C AA AGEL BRRE REE or he 39 | 1,288 4,329,224 29, 273, 537 15, 421, 468 41,795,720 

PROUAIS, N9GO 4. .co, cacccasiisieca ects 901 | 22,267 71,586,377 | 209,113,069 | 158,035,175 377,110,146 


1 Confidential; included in ‘Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ’. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group, 1959 and 1960—continued 


Estab- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Year and Industrial Group lish- eae and of Materials | Added by of Pactiry 
ments y' Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
QUEBEC 
1959 No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Foods and beverageS..........+2++: 2,591 | 49,374 | 163,587,252 | 792,408,569 ws 1,233,931, 719 
Tobacco products..:......2.0..ee00+ 21} 7,381 28,827,905 99, 402,193 ws 185, 816,116 
EUW DOr nets Ao a crea ates ote' stele lcbelerate 33 | 5,748 20,107,969 26, 600, 503 3 61, 132,061 
RNC Une ee CSS aetna SOCATEC 321 | 16,702 40,978,190 64, 487, 270 w 126, 603,741 
"Pextilegatene co exes cet siscce ste ean 396 | 36,547 | 112,274,367 | 244,547,118 Ag 434,159, 426 
FORGGIAONTIUIS:, © ccc cas saves. siee'cte hte 179 | 10,616 26,310,181 52,529,583 “ 98,011,405 
Clothing........ Pe eleiw oisiet serneh 1,464 | 54,645 | 187,122,714 | 261,942,910 - 485, 680, 242 
Wiad tere eect beercaicic o% os e:0:0 ni oe bt 2,112 | 19,448 47,809,718 | 113,197,319 8s 198, 882,194 
Furniture and fixtures.......... aa 658 | 12,446 37,583,109 56,566,097 By 117, 937, 247 
Paper and allied industries.......... 191 | 36,750 | 164,806,877 | 344,769,658 ea 752,404, 240 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

PI SURICH pee tton cio: sfois a,c aelw' wie 2 ose oc0 922 | 19,917 81,414, 645 73,995,071 a 225, 657,530 
SET IMAT VAPOUR! 2. c)ac2.fe 5 0's 010 mielere of 114 | 19,856 93,859,641 | 491,134,563 ss 723,210,398 
Metal fabricating (except machinery, 

and transportation equipment).. 646 | 27,220 | 113,580,096 | 183,052,766 Be 389, 697,410 
Machinery (except electrical)........ 87 | 7,802 31,271,251 44,012,379 a 102,027,530 
Transportation equipment.......... 110 | 30,858 137,617,769 157,913,577 BS 344, 840,050 
Electrical products.............00+- 110 | 24,559 | 105,169,023 | 149,689,537 a 306, 393, 550 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 377 | 12,828 50,787,976 71,083,919 a 196,381,017 
Petroleum and coal products........ 14 | ©3'225 17,918,834 | 288,603,750 és 380, 223, 483 
Chemicals and chemical products. . 364 | 21,044 91,597,288 | 178,601,947 - 407, 872,384 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

LEICA MG Aes aie ate rere esi eta + 60's lebaye 583 | 13,565 43,165, 358 62,166,369 Re 141, 238,015 

Motalsy31959...cS cscs econ veces os 11,293 |430,531 |1,545, 790,163 |3, 756, 705,098 6, 912, 049, 758 

1960 

Foods and beverageS...........+++- 2,656 | 50,841 | 173,267,206 | 822,603,064 | 447,158,967 | 1,282,969, 558 
Tobacco productss..ss-ss ts sess cee ve 22 | 6,879 28,923,978 | 101,345,090 87,242,416 188,347,104 
Rubbentys stose. trast eeccs sn ceeek 33 | 5,980 20,979,387 29,952,956 34, 146, 442 64,379, 844 
Bea tierrrs cn doe sce i ccciaie aie gig sie bieseese's 334 | 16,141 41,185,065 62,284,215 65, 848, 756 129,347,943 
"Mextileg (eer. o54 es tras os cis. « se gorse 404 | 36,875 | 119,994,533 | 244,152,255 | 198,511,039 449 330,287 
Kuittmng mails 2 oe <tic5e boc ccteore 209 | 10,889 28,316,995 58,075,308 48, 666,349 106,784,347 
GClothiite B08 155). Bei os cee. 5 Rote. 1,513 | 55,348 | 140,225,320 | 264,420,322 | 232,049,026 496,585, 285 
Wood eee sco a eee ee SOEs wick atecctele 2,164 | 19,052 48,939, 436 113,108,127 83,636,727 199 , 655, 469 
Furniture and fixtures............... 726 | 12,795 39,010,076 57,213,031 63, 237,171 121,168,996 
Paper and allied industries.......... 195 | 36,342 | 173,591,824 | 352,780,491 | 373,691,060 772,468, 104 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

USUPICS Sa Niece a tui t aes 987 | 20,097 86,932, 662 82,319,495 | 165,747,755 248,928, 733 
Primary.metal sw h.G60 205% 6). Bo. 117 | 21,433 | 106,322,888 | 571,405,495 | 235,199,340 842,504, 380 
Metal fabricating (except ppchinery, 


and transportation equipment).... 709 | 26,843 112,482,817 | 173,907,316 | 184,983,306 364,574, 944 
Machinery (except electrical) oo, 89 | 8,029 34, 477, 689 50,024, 297 59,337,376 111,242,121 
Transportation equipment... 118 | 31,703 146, 954, 986 153, 470, 832 203,594,351 361,389, 448 


Electrical products. . . ea ee sens 114 | 24,879 110, 754, 298 157,183, 693 180,362,041 335,384, 466 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 407 | 12,362 49,301,021 68,192,418 | 101,131,985 181, 458, 526 
Petroleum and coal products........ 15 | 3,130 18,561,425 | 284,308,350 88, 402,576 383,162,090 
Chemicals and chemical products... 368 | 20,074 92,107,137 | 167,397,084 | 234,636,662 414,345, 449 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

EET Actin vaya ceapaisvuiede eqavsitieorShetaravexs, 5 781 | 14,262 47,975,731 67, 032, 878 85,186,349 152,068,909 

PRO UAUS SLOG oF actrees Siazso'sye ate 'e-epeters 11,961 |433,949 |1,620,314,474 |3,881,172,827 |3,172, 769, 694 | 7,206,096, 003 

ONTARIO 
1959 No. No. $ $ $ $ 

Foods and beverages............++- 3,026 | 79,283 | 292,061,164 }1,218, 040, 845 ee 1,978, 356,361 
Tobacco products! i. cc -4< <0: 0's <sepele’e 17 | 2,895 9,221,244 113,355,170 rs 138, 692, 353 
18:5 113) OFC soa ae eae ar eat ges Ora 47 | 15,285 66,490,900 | 183,613,414 af 285 , 983, 867 
WU GI ae sc Pete cead's.clciel cash cteeere's 219 | 13,344 39, 204, 859 74,018, 154 4 135,475, 658 
PHASES Reet asa sees 5.6 8 wets abeaetes 369 | 24,101 81,908,764 163,372,091 ea 328,610, 437 
Henna lls +5, ees oes sxc woke sesso’ 122) 28°771 22,499,504 40,042,405 8 79,101,404 
CONGGUINS orn cies cosets eet etme 643 | 23,027 64, 862, 884 96,358,172 by 196,764, 459 
GUGM ie oes dds dares cae eo ees oes 1,374 | 17,191 52,986,730 | 105,183,732 aE 197, 202, 853 


Furniture and fixtures.............-. 761 | 15,909 54,277,526 | 80,631,966 o 166, 550,087 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group, 1959 and 1960—continued 


: Estab- re Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Year and Industrial Group lish- 16 and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POYees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
Ontar1o—concluded 
1959—concluded No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Paper and allied industries....... a 254 | 36,550 | 162,876,227 | 371,418,563 de 742,675, 495 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

artes ey Sao ee os can ae mn os 1,399 | 36,527 | 160,447,858 | 139,778,604 Re 426,015,045 
Primary mieial 2.2t0c<cnc6 = a2% dees 212 | 55,853 | 279,257,752 | 879,703,895 Bs 1,628, 749,373 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment)....| 1,293 | 55,059 | 236,604,946 | 374,466,101 792,313,009 
Machinery (except electrical)........ 314 | 34,103 | 155,706,020 | 237,113,474 Bs 479,599,496 
Transportation equipment.......... 264 | 62,668 | 311,197,787 | 884,197,027 a 1,487, 876,992 
Mlectrrca products |. oi. + .sie.awace ees 335 | 58,865 | 229,467,413 | 391,811,701 a 812,295,309 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 515 | 20,989 90,031,193 | 115,803,255 xe 338,369,445 
Petroleum and coal products........ 25 | 5,860 34,856,927 | 289,595,089 ze 371,277,277 
Chemicals and chemical products... 547 | 27,167 | 123,142,449 | 335,356,311 ~ 751,770, 868 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

BILE Y Sale oc doe hace occ cues tae 921 | 27,225 99,064,926 | 145,871,260 ia 330, 120,976 

eo tals, 1969 28 3 isc cas scvs cca 12,657 615,672 |2,566,167,073 |6,189, 731,229 a5 11, 667, 801, 764 

1960 

Foods and beverages........-.+++5: 3,182 | 81,637 | 306,526,237 |1,271,921,362 | 766,024,720 | 2,060,451, 197 
TODACEO PLOGUCES, 5 sac5.< case a eee 17 | 2,843 9,405,165 | 114,997,563 30,512,523 146,018, 787 
RAMSERS Bk or Bee ese Sas 47 | 14,184 62,925,360 | 121,802,358 | 132,856,133 256,110,750 
GAGE NCS 5s) Ae sel cte'sd Sawdsthls Wades 218 | 12,958 39,400,774 65, 859, 382 59,559, 124 126, 969, 659 
SX AUURSS Ewa ia cieladidy dale aa eae 391 | 22,030 77,797,715 | 164,078,112 | 153,838,796 322,523,392 
TOnRG ang AIS 8.6 wnccaaeneenies 132 | 8,186 22,086,068 39,097,188 38,045,936 77,829, 962 
Chathing Mee oe os ccc stevie Pee 639 | 22,427 63,890,560 95,512,596 | 101,432,188 195,707,399 
Ltrs SR eee ae ewes eee 4 1,361 | 16,090 50, 406, 190 95,789,489 84,821,974 181,941,219 
Furniture and fixtures............... 828 | 15,988 55,521, 280 79,553,053 87,477, 826 168,921,168 
Paper and allied industries.......... 260 | 36,510 | 170,914,495 | 384,495,452 | 353,646,246 772,010, 467 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

estes. ob bi8. S98 fh. eee 1,468 | 37,098 | 169,776,280 | 148,205,105 | 302,609,162 453,400, 878 
Primsdey: miptal | 25. S53.36..5 bbe. 205 | 53,838 | 274,415,119 | 835,891,506 | 643,605,382 | 1,524, 987, 637 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment)....] 1,459 | 55,495 | 246,875,046 374,465,214 | 440,556,961 825,721,964 
Machinery (except electrical)........ 324 | 31,819 | 149,490,579 | 227,780,215 | 242,772,654 481,960,914 
Transportation equipment........... 280 | 58,605 | 293,854,623 | 866,630,224 | 568,269,146 | 1, 460,910,558 
Electrical products................- 355 | 50,757 | 226,028,053 | 365,979,162 | 416,915,276 791,200, 450 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 549 | 20,295 88,538,968 | 113,111,969 | 190,361,239 325,535,212 
Petroleum and coal products........ 26 | 5,674 34,706,709 | 275,683,851 76, 687,939 368, 861, 252 
Chemicals and chemical products... 562 | 28,440 | 134,579,930 | 345,171,400 | 424,756,001 798,813, 404 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

GrIPN I Se «sd. SSO. Ske.) ee 1,134 | 28,593 | 108,537,402 | 155,878,269 | 189,058,382 345,799, 383 

Totals, $960. 282 205036. 03 ERs 13,387 |603,467 |2,585, 676,553 |6,141,903,570 |5,303, 807,608 |11, 685,675, 652 

a ee ne ee 
MANITOBA 
pe eee 
1959 No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Foods and beverages............... 378 | 10,237 38,028,043 | 201,989,395 ~ 298, 291, 892 
Rubbers ste. .cdtgoma.; te die tess 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Leahor: stcnetiats Se ae tse 17 619 1,567, 662 3,530,108 = 5,938, 664 
Dentilen, ius. 23: bi5 083.9401 oe. 31} 516] 1,472,239] 6,507,399 . 9, 434,278 
Knitting TRG ace ee 4 118 237, 836 671,809 * 1,126,223 
Clothing sek. 5.5 o Son nee 1385 | 5,543 13,627, 633 26,646,172 & 48 , 283, 453 
W008 62350 cio AOR eR 257 | 1,297 3,113,912 5,410,036 = 10,327,930 
Furniture and fixtures. Sina stierrrerte ie om 115 1,973 6,457,779 12,483,765 se 22,673,778 
Paper and allied industries.......... 24] 1,730 6,532, 436 19,756,041 =~ 42,186,491 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUStTIES ) SSIES. occ onceskbs oout 193 | 3,761 14,309,951 11,874, 869 Se 38, 473, 902 
Primary INGA Taco ccd Re eres 13 | 1,744 7,494, 286 11,966,988 ~ 28,003,706 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment)... . 114} 3,765 15,351,408 25, 357, 963 Be 52,622,818 
Machinery (except electrical)........ 32 1,066 4,122,973 7,879,809 mA 14,769,081 
Transportation equipment.......... 36 | 5,979 23,592,556 25,971,920 ne 55,614,079 
Electrical DrOdUGts 5.0.5. nee 18 806 2,764,010 6, 806, 787 ee 13,107, 847 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 45 | 1,636 6,535,080 10, 257,919 - 28, 280, 632 


1 Confidential; included in ‘‘Miscellaneous manufacturing industries”’. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group, 1959 and 1960—continued 


Estab- Salaries Cost at Plant » Value Selling Value 
Year and Industrial Group lish- see and of Materials | Added by of F tory 
ments y Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
Manritosa—concluded 
1959—concluded No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Petroleum and coal products........ 6 685 3,182,748 33 , 873, 158 fr 49,710,335 
Chemicals and chemical products... 33 666 2,365, 267 7,557, 426 AS 15,340,095 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
RI GSM GE cata Pag ds:5 aie emule ® 71 866 2,857,260 3,000, 653 a 7,997,992 
MOtAaIS s 1959 os ccen carers seis) 0.0.8 seals ews 1,522 | 43,007 | 153,613,079 | 421,542,217 A 742,183,196 
1960 
Foods and beverages...........+06- 410 | 10,540 39,409,973 | 202,972,797 86, 447,195 289, 133,510 
TEIN 015) gaa Mare Re am ek 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1OSO REO) Seamer HOMO anmSnSnnCECOeCOne 19 554 1,401, 687 3,324,593 2,029, 738 5,508,796 
Rextilca ©. co eeetaneses. .) FAG. 35 508 1,537, 447 6,629,739 3,250,528 9,898,044 
WOMOUIO NTS eee nee eee wore oe 5 139 299,198 843,532 707,894 1,490,712 
Citrine ee ee es ae 140 5,646 14, 268, 844 27,021,708 21,715,673 48,891,769 
010/03)" Wer REIRSON IOI 239 | 1,161 3,051,709 4,965,308 4,720,297 9,858, 888 
Furniture and fixtures............... 119°) 2 159387 6,495,677 12,060,074 9, 808, 647 22,073,061 
Paper and allied industries.......... 23 | 1,624 6,582, 128 17,889, 680 19, 655, 927 39, 262,349 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

KRUBDINER Shee Peete nes oe AKG strc 192 | ..3,.917 15,215, 257 12,119,850 26, 828, 575 39, 267,032 
primarymetals soe ces te oe pare cis 12 | 1,426 6,366, 260 12,557, 813 12,093,555 25,902,148 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment).... 122} 3,513 14, 867, 447 23,065, 821 33, 849, 850 58,385, 484 
Machinery (except electrical)........ 30 | 1,148 4,443,957 8,470,723 8,378, 284 16,874,301 
Transportation equipment........... 34] 5,395 21,408,616 25, 828, 586 27,577,518 54,109,555 
Plectrical products..0. ......4 ces wap 18 806 2,871,730 6,033,908 5,918, 447 12,215, 815 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 46 1,535 6,271,996 8, 837, 484 15,093,288 26, 451,602 
Petroleum and coal products........ 7 698 3,394, 336 34,522,960 13,627,321 51,992,690 
Chemicals and chemical products... 35 649 2,420, 250 7,758,316 7,946, 243 15,643,085 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

IC IOS in uae Sr eae eer eerie ae CI 106 | 1,148 3,957,304 4,680,538 6,785,712 11, 498,505 

POURS 19602-27545 5222s ech aeoe ee 1,592 | 42,339 | 154,263,811 | 419,583,431 | 366,434,692 738, 457, 346 

SASKATCHEWAN 

1959 No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Foods and beverageS.........+++0+- 236 | 5,664 21,614,356 | 115,687,828 ne 170,096, 864 
WBaxtileds, wont anes ete Be 7 67 162,941 714,070 re 1,032,964 
CYotbin gtr Shee ccs oe oe a ee aoe eke 9 270 705,675 1,177,544 aA 2,364,916 
Wicodmes setae ee en eerie: 281 | 1,109 2,566,793 5,412,501 us 9,928, 857 
Furniture and fixtures............... 30 91 252,975 2387, 249 se 612,664 
Paper and allied industries.......... 7 177 625,773 1,365,438 x 2,476,124 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUSHICS Heh Oe ee 137 | 1,534 5,343, 656 3,809,034 oe 12,653,244 
Pramary metaly eeetae..: ce seb eoes 5 669 3,088,475 18,596,039 ee 36, 638,154 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment).... 37 563 2,033,907 4,581,595 ae 8, 373, 820 
Machinery (except electrical)........ 13 173 658, 815 811,615 ae 2,163,098 
Transportation equipment.......... 3 57 138, 150 206, 082 me 681, 348 
Electrical products. ...........0000- 1 1 1 1 is mM 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 20 660 2,493,069 3,273, 142 as 11, 488, 983 
Petroleum and coal products........ 10 1,089 5,801, 658 538, 749,091 ae 79,107,824 
Chemicals and chemical products. . . 9 82 353, 584 1,553,609 2,800,437 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

HIGTC ESA AN Shick Aarne Senne 26 202 692, 450 1,893, 886 os 3,665, 586 

WP Ovals, 1959 Mie eth t.s.o:0 ole co easen 840 | 12,407 46,532,277 | 212,568,673 <i 344, 084, 883 

1960 

Foods and beverages...........204- 254 | 5,860 22,127,442 | 115,001,667 50,807,128 168,227,111 
PROSE CSAs AE tae hats ces o cteaate eas 9 90 241, 882 776, 604 346, 809 1,124, 536 
Gloching MOM ose eds a Oe vee 10 266 778, 440 1,383,904 1,286,972 2,391,166 
BV ODGIN © oc 4c8 se ab a os a ae teers 266 978 2,624,546 5,097, 887 4,544, 466 9,706, 861 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 35 111 290,730 298,514 399, 388 704, 930 
Paper and allied industries.......... 7 200 677, 298 1,635, 266 1,392,760 3,143,236 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

RAURUELED So irntiarerec eens oe ames 136 | 1,588 5,649,163 3, 425,622 9,790,399 13,356, 385 


1 Confidential; included in ‘‘Miscellaneous manufacturing industries’’. 
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1._Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group, 1959 and 1960—continued 


Estab- int Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Year and Industrial Group lish- lowe and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POY Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
SasKATCHEWAN—concluded 
1960—concluded No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Primary metal: 2. 0c<mcees + teseeess 5 720 3,425,084 18,563,133 14,017,389 34,449, 898 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment).... 48 750 2,859,645 7,574, 256 4,633,531 12,330, 937 
Machinery (except electrical)........ 13 150 596, 208 974,288 1,003, 146 1,981,292 
Transportation equipment.......... 6 71 220,649 145,921 1,148,642 1,305,999 
Electrical products. .........ees++0+ 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 35 631 2,549,228 3,657,196 6,778,705 11,168,793 
Petroleum and coal products........ 1 A ee SA a 6,190,940 52,964, 424 19,124,951 76,519, 283 
Chemicals and chemical products... 10 92 412,274 1,664,524 1,535, 823 3,213, 217 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

LLIGS)..coloeafntghaee piecmm t eae ee 42 290 1,120,737 2,241,642 2,966, 826 5,149,617 

Totals, 1900.2 ion teicemssc sauane 887 | 12,918 49,764,266 | 215,404,848 | 119,776,935 344, 773, 261 

ALBERTA 

1959 No. No. $ $ 3 $ 
Foods and beverageS........-s+e++- 450 | 12,157 44,786,125 | 257,771,411 a 370,969,101 
Rubber ns ss iccavacadtectes ccaeeene 1 . 1 1 1 1 
Lestherer.2:s cs aatectens sheds» BamueNe ee 11 83 226,530 502, 809 se 960,910 
ORGIES. <sctdactc nceeee wie amie See noe 17 455 1,694,275 4,407, 848 rr 7,750, 967 
Banthting mills, sase ars nce vate aws saree ae 3 28 57,501 79,037 oe 167,754 
CAGE BING <i: du5 ge entins Galea Sonnet 29 1) We1t4 2,753,685 5,944,997 zc 11,230,077 
WOO <i =,5 « ss-pathearernye ew aps tae a 517 | 4,449 11,881,272 27,223,909 As 50,591, 366 
Furniture and fixtures..............- 88 882 2,797,748 4,731,475 a 9,421,793 
Paper and allied industries.......... 20 | 1,260 5, 938,522 18,318, 883 rr: 35,351, 409 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUBITIES . «5-5 pee teams Hos «a ferme Sets 193 | 2,734 10, 447,767 8,036,173 it. 29,071, 487 
Primary metals... secs wean antes ae 16 | 1,302 6, 474, 292 21,658,912 te 39,158,358 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment).... 152 | 3,775 15,718,570 29,305,978 a 54,199, 861 
Machinery (except electrical)........ 13 190 691, 846 1,556,678 3 2,711,096 
Transportation equipment........... 29 | 2,194 12,842,086 13,671,719 a 28,132,324 
Electrical products. .......5+++00+00% 10 206 731,286 3,334,768 ae 5,084, 470 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 80 | 2,937 11, 836,084 19,874, 349 =n 51, 829,001 
Petroleum and coal products........ 19 1,804 10,003, 743 78,602,658 es 110, 238,007 
Chemicals and chemical products. . . 37 1,890 8, 868, 496 18,934,523 a 55, 958, 693 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

AILON os oe'enies seadhaccetee sean 73 556 2,219,849 2,076,312 oe 6,577,570 

Totals, 1959). ..62. oases 1,750 | 39,016 | 149,969,677 | 516,032,439 A. 869, 404, 244 

1960 

Foods and beverageS.........-++++- 492 | 12,267 46,584,220 | 260,242,015 | 104,674,592 366, 920, 665 
RUD DEI. i se jn acsiece ole ie Stein diel cote eS 1 1 1 1 1 1 
TLOREDERT, «sc ceive 0 trea ain oh reer 9 86 253, 589 §22, 209 537, 873 1,080, 404 
TORTS oioicce shares 09 elsretete ats ee ace 20 431 1,769,622 4,259,378 3,159, 870 7,504,780 
Mnitting mille cui. sew «00 <a eeeenicen 3 27 56,774 79,560 92,687 174,112 
ACV OWDIDE a /0:c, go aiae'< <iehie-o stalelee eee 20 | 1,145 3,051, 229 6,612, 463 5, 483,054 11,767,298 
ivolet Ecce SU eGomEe cc. 484 | 3,695 10,638, 131 24,614,555 18,874,782 44,196,502 
Furniture and fixtures............... 93 896 2,900, 872 4,566,736 4,691,905 9,270,149 
Paper and allied industries.......... 22] 1,198 5,762,860 18, 869, 657 20,383, 882 41,153,060 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

QUSEICS 690.2 0 oisi20 5.0 - «2 «ce a 194 | 2,794 10,922,412 8, 466, 937 21,670, 888 30, 386, 482 
Primary metal 21 | 1,357 6,893,421 32,294,771 18,678, 606 50,826, 496 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment).... 159 | 3,805 16,081,385 27,754,171 28, 282,311 55, 983, 238 
Machinery (except electrical)........ 16 355 1,371,670 2,583,909 2,450,500 5,055, 897 
Transportation equipment........... 36 | 2,985 12,436,798 11,505, 155 14, 582, 689 26,183,431 
Biloctrical’products.. - : .ie..cecene ser 12 227 802,041 3,292,645 3,307,661 5, 906 , 067 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 97 | 3,478 14,022, 865 20,602,176 33,215,695 55,995,076 
Petroleum and coal products........ 23 | 1,742 10,036,991 75,094,743 31,545,978 110,646,024 
Chemicals and chemical products... 40 | 1,908 9,808,028 20,961,129 35, 324,672 58, 443,795 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

DLO ta 32 dguim a atatava evoce lene ese) ate ae 107 766 2,946, 620 2,586, 707 6, 289, 899 8, 664, 324 

Wotals, 1960. ciciec watieeieheare seme 1,848 | 39,157 | 156,339,528 | 524,908,916 | 353,197,544 889, 657,800 


1 Confidential; included in ‘‘Miscellaneous manufacturing industries’. 
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i.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group, 1959 and 1960—continued 


Year and Industrial Group 


1959 


Foods and beverages............0 
HDB SKS serail ote Solo ele ckiars hoes oe 
Leather.. e eoye ts 
Textiles. ..).4.. 


CLOtAINs FE se tee eh exrnctediesieele es 
W 


Paper and allied industries.......... 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

CRUSEE ECS retesfettinicrn S enwtestol one seeeoaate 
PUUIMAT YIM Ctal! sta grat sevede oto ee 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment).... 
Machinery (except electrical)........ 
Transportation equipment.......... 
Electrical products................: 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 
Petroleum and coal products........ 
Chemicals and chemical products... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

CMIOS ehh dispajee te acsale dee eves aa taped 


1960 


Foods and beverages..........+.+5+ 
Reb bern cstic anoneeruie gnc. evans 
Reatherto gece eta reas aseask 
MOXtHES) a copie Tae oie sieicin orci ee ieislGrens 
Koitoremillgess oc oeeb ccs hatences 
Glochin gee eas ke ees hehe e ek 
WOOGh Serer sdstsss nie sess soteseaneg 


Paper and allied industries.......... 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUSLTIOS ees. Pee hace cgeeeehe 
Primary netal ote a fees ones eae sk 
Metal fabricating (except machinery 

and transportation equipment).... 
Machinery (except electrical)........ 
Transportation equipment.......... 
Electrical products. ............000- 


1959 


Foods and beverages............++ 
VOOM WP oeete twitter. 


CUStINCS a reer wed oP Pres acd. oes 
Petroleum and coal products........ 
Chemicals and chemical products... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

RLIGS Mee R eerie ieee ne moe cee 


Estab- me Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
lish- ulsyers and of Materials | “Added by of Factory 
ments Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
BritisH CoLuMBIA 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 
660 | 15,891 58,425, 480 239, 493, 036 284, 330, 782 
6 59 259,775 193,477 566, 564 
18 374 1,041,954 1,643,479 3, 253,926 
39 815 2,605,948 5,274, 426 9,847,130 
4 313 793, 584 1,174,814 2,663,149 
57 1,441 3,953,927 6, 126,347 11,754, 827 
1,640 | 38,600 144, 288, 886 293 , 387,085 543, 738,973 
219 2,095 7,810,478 12,186,969 24,463,347 
39 9,32 50, 684,008 106,153,045 274, 186, 336 
301 5,120 23,568, 688 14, 261, 8938 54,372,314 
44 6,517 33, 258, 954 91,724,379 163, 832,386 
287 5,675 25,376,175 42,262,948 85, 221,587 
52 1,628 7,483,490 10, 640, 450 22,293,741 
112 4,809 23,504, 620 19,948, 989 57,513, 622 
39 1,029 4,555,613 9, 267, 484 17, 839, 904 
102 1,915 8,303, 359 i1, 218,748 30, 209,310 
10 1,498 8,328,279 77,774, 848 106, 291,313 
102 2,604 11,536,303 26,919,945 67, 248, 328 
160 1,242 4,850, 424 4,831,178 12, 822, 296 
3,891 |100,947 420,629,945 974,483,535 oe 1, 872,399,845 
710 | 16,448 61, 887, 246 245, 695,327 134,073,390 393,071,309 
7 58 285, 330 215,789 406, 881 646, 808 
16 253 714,016 954,165 1,058, 277 2,113,857 
40 769 2,473,600 4,997,338 4,008, 861 8,997,357 
4 293 831, 556 1,217,816 1, 826, 623 3,051,181 
55 1,409 3,961, 287 6,044, 496 5,796,322 11,775,395 
1,507 | 37,387 153,111, 269 314, 814, 524 232,519, 162 555, 852,549 
232 2,017 7,414,325 11,319, 454 11,194,183 22,822,239 
46 | 10,409 56,512, 387 115, 690, 482 164,503, 202 294,084, 206 
17 5,160 23,901, 225 14,568, 814 41,609,772 56,638,572 
44 6,652 35, 257, 245 112, 366, 682 73,895, 464 196,729,510 
314 5, 482 26, 238, 803 40,524,086 43,393,764 84,813,358 
52 1,622 7,632,899 8, 299,539 12,390,495 22,038,189 
125 4,039 19, 262, 825 15,048,959 28,731,777 44,401,344 
39 970 4,538, 757 8,424, 855 9,958,029 18,071,620 
119 1,925 8,256,503 10, 225, 697 16, 894, 162 29,275, 859 
10 1,487 8,678, 588 79,764,195 23, 442,139 108,761, 839 
101 2,605 12,041,062 31,277,145 37,369, 653 68,028,742 
257 1,572 6,369,728 5,549,610 9,764, 244 15,748, 696 
3,995 |100, 507 439,368,651 |1, 026,998,973 | 853,836,400 | 1,936,917, 630 

YUKON AND NortTHWEST TERRITORIES 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 
4 13 50,995 73,223 229,744 
4 21 72,850 134, 568 259,970 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 a 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 
81 486, 239 1,949,018 2,342,672 
12 115 610, 084 2,156,809 2,832,386 


1 Confidential; included in ‘‘Miscellaneous manufacturing industries’’. 
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i.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group, 1959 and 1960—concluded 


Estab- i Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Year and Industrial Group lish- 1 and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POvees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
YuKon AND Nortuwest TerrRirortes—concluded 
1960 No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Foods and beverages..........+++0 5 20 55,511 80,617 147, 955 240,999 
WOO ER. aa 5 a jaie ede eye ute a0 Siamese Stakacee eva 4 31 101, 866 164,475 221,705 396, 3302 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUSELIOS. on <b, c rane sAtase ex cole aerate 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Petroleum and coal products........ 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Chemicals and chemical products... 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 

HTMOG hh . «r,akt-ade ow sen ce quads Meee 5 73 458, 126 1,199,689 956, 127 2,433, 889 

TPOURIS. LOGO Ga cates ciate areata nis 4 124 615,503 1,444,781 1,325,787 3,071,218 

1 Confidential; included in ‘‘Miscellaneous manufacturing industries”’. 2 Reported on a production basis. 


2.—Concentration of Manufacturing Production in each Province, 1958 and 1959 


1958 1959 
Provincial Provincial 
Number of Percentage Percentage Number of Percentage Percentage 
Pract pa bare. Establish- of Total of Number Establish- of Total of Number 
PONEAEE Dee CLUEvOLY, ments Number of |of Employees ments Number of | of Employees 
Employing Establish- Accounted Employing Establish- Accounted 
500 or more ments for by these |} 500 or more ments for by these 
Persons in Province Establish- Persons in Province Establish- 
ments ments 
Newfoundland.......... 2 0.3 30.9 2 0.3 32.1 
Prince Edward Island. . _— _ _— — — _ 
Nova Scotia... 5. de... 7 0.5 30.7 7 0.5 28.9 
New Brunswick........ 7 0.7 27.8 6 0.7 24.8 
Qneboo este ne a 132 1<% 35.0 136 1.2 34.6 
GNTATIO Ten hein oe 175 1.3 36.0 173 1.3 35.5 
Manitopa....c-t ete ets oe 10 0.6 23.4 10 0.6 22.3 
Saskatchewan.......... _ —_ — 1 0.1 4.5 
AS ErEA ec 2. ee ee 12 0.7 21.0 13 0.7 21.8 
British Columbia....... 22 0.5 24.4 28 0,7 26.2 
Yukon and Northwest 
EVerTYbOLieds\. a5. eens — — — _ = = 
Canadas. © S\ ee: 367 1.0 33.3 376 1.0 32.9 


Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Atlantic Provinces 


The Atlantic Provinces are of economic importance in a number of fields, such as pulp 
and paper, fish processing, sawmills, petroleum products and iron and steel. In Newfound- 
land, manufacturing production is dominated by the forest and fisheries resources. Pulp 
and paper is by far the most important industry, having shipments valued at $67,985,619 
in 1960, followed by fish products with shipments of $19,676,901. These two industries 
accounted for 67.8 p.c. of the total production of the province. In Prince Edward Island, 
agriculture and fishing resources make butter and cheese, slaughtering and meat packing, 
and fish products the leading industries. Nova Scotia is renowned for its coal mines, its 
fisheries and its extensive forests and agricultural lands and it is also favoured with easy 
access by sea to the high-grade iron ore supply of Newfoundland. On these resources are 
based the leading manufacturing industries producing primary iron and steel products, 
fish products, pulp and paper, sawmill products and pasteurized dairy products. Ship- 
building and repair and petroleum refining together with industries producing railway rolling- 
stock, miscellaneous iron and steel products, cotton yarn and cloth and knitted goods, 
and aircraft add to the diversification of industry in the province. The forests of New 
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Brunswick give a leading place to pulp and paper and sawmilling industries in the province. 
Other important manufacturing and processing activities are based on fish and agricultural 
resources, and there are also a number of metal working industries producing heating and 
cooking apparatus, brass and copper products, etc. 


Considering the Atlantic Provinces as an economic unit, pulp and paper was by far 
the leading industry in 1960, having factory shipments valued at $196,802,066. Fish prod- 
ucts, with shipments valued at $95,637,301 were in second place. Other industries, in 
order of importance and with shipments exceeding $30,000,000, were: petroleum refining, 
iron and steel mills, sawmills and sugar refineries. 

Manufacturing production in the Atlantic area has not quite kept pace with that in 
the more industrialized provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. This is 
indicated by a drop in the Atlantic Provinces’ share of the Canadian total shipments from 
4.5 p.c. in 1951 to 4.0 p.c. in 1960. In number of persons employed there was a decrease 
of 6.3 p.c. for the Atlantic Provinces but an increase of 2.9 p.c. for Canada as a whole. 
Salaries and wages paid increased 40.8 p.c. for the Atlantic Provinces compared with 
58.9 p.c. for Canada and selling value of factory shipments increased 28.5 p.c. compared 
with 44.9 p.c. for Canada. 


3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces 1960, with Totals for 1959 
Norz.—Based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification (see text on pp. 623-624). 


: Estab- |} a- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Province and Industry lish- ieee and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | PY’ Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland 
1|Pulp and paper mills!............. 2.135.082 16, 858, 626 28,773, 938 34, 503, 473 67,985,619 
A PASM eproGUetssicc sic. «.ciic.o- ol oisre.n1e1e.s 38 | 2,788 5,019,178 12,634, 559 7,132,601 19,676,901 
S(DILOWSLICHN tints hak eee mce ee 3) 196 796,528 1,100,376 4,133,589 5,314, 484 
AlBakeries. .< 25 GS Se «+ ooh ooh 14 296 852, 483 1,760,734 1,688,186 3,544,578 
5|Soft drink manufacturers......... ll 167 519, 824 992,579 2,380, 408 3,481,324 
6|Printing and publishing........... 6 238 826, 869 268,448 1,778,084 2,094,425 
7|Sash and door and planing mills 
(excl. hardwood flooring)....... 26 210 657, 048 1,260,514 797,049 2,084, 823 
8|Sawmills (incl. shingle mills)..... 428 266 332, 854 1,155,140 763,907 1,964, 8562 
9|Biscuit manufacturers............ 3 141 363,576 608, 284 715,459 1,335, 630 
10|Other leading industries?......... 12 904 3,243,740 6,445,175 6, 239,374 13, 280, 861 
Totals, Leading Industries... 543 | 8,238 29,470, 726 54,999, 747 60,132,130 | 120,713,501 
Totals, All Industries, 1960... 635 | 9,489 32, 703,188 58,903,797 64,650,269 | 129,284,578 
Totals, All Industries, 1959. .. 786 | 9,623 30,598,401 53,954,361 sa 118,938,686 
Prince Edward Island 
1|Butter and cheese plants......... 11 144 404,611 4,505,396 1,113,709 5,743, 455 
A\ HishiMrod ucts y as:.<isies cat's x00 3 18 433 640, 967 3,228,512 905,755 4,155, 252 
3|Pasteurizing plants............... 13 81 227,098 793,170 465,118 1,308,072 
4\Feed manufacturers.............. 18 61 140,507 887, 483 223,911 1,127,592 
5|/Sash and door and planing mills 
(excl. hardwood flooring)....... 5 62 180,993 414,515 335,599 750, 286 
6|Sawmills (incl. shingle mills)..... 57 86 98,586 341,388 Pal peay la 571, 1032 
7|Poultry processors............++: 3 54 85, 512 352,122 214,740 568, 622 
8|Soft drink manufacturers......... 6 30 88, 245 189,040 319,973 527,345 
9|Other leading industries+......... 11 559 1, 633,921 9,740,577 3, 830,693 13,586,675 
Totals, Leading Industries... 142 | 1,515 3,500,440 20,452, 204 7,626,809 28,338, 402 
Totals, All Industries, 1960... 184 | 1,806 4,254,917 21, 220, 060 8, 690,360 30, 281,361 
Totals, All Industries, 1959... 174 | 1,721 3,774,651 19,618,122 é. 27,264, 874 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 655. 
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3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces 1960, with Totals for 1959 


—continued 
Estab- E Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Province and Industry lish 1 ee and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POYees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia 
1|Iron and steel mills.............. 3 | 4,364 21,240,322 30,732, 630 32,925, 542 66, 461,271 
Sigh products ca. <issiels vateroseteaes 144 | 3,973 8,877,595 33, 863, 869 16, 508, 184 50,939, 104 
3|Pulp and paper mills............. 3 | 1,242 5,200, 226 8, 826, 938 11,119,946 21,201,770 
4|Sawmills (incl. shingle mills)..... 462 | 2,052 3,442,137 9,454, 892 6, 200,329 15, 984, 8362 
5|Pasteurizing plants.......... 36 982 3,086, 492 10,104, 568 5,399,196 15,934,970 
6|Shipbuilding and repair. . 16 | 2,029 7,683,674 5,629, 293 8,665,131 14, 604, 235 
VIBRKGrIGH: con cece ef esrmeets 77 987 2,507,136 4,861,712 4,632,529 9,872,625 
8|Printing and publishing.......... 27 932 3,550,390 1,606, 831 6,591, 825 8,290, 638 
9|Confectionery manufacturers..... 6 776 1,766, 542 4,031,226 3,368,631 7,521,383 
10| Knitting mills (other than hosiery) 4 972 1,994, 963 3, 967,926 3,402,979 7,299,032 
4i|Sash and door and planing mills 
(excl. hardwood flooring)....... 51 595 1,624,615 4,277,487 2,502,023 6,965,120 
12|Soft drink manufacturers......... 27 286 906,958 1,810,736 3,623,410 5,599,551 
13|Fruit and vegetable canners and 
DUCHELE VEL sa nuad edeaeete teacend 18 586 1,198,177 3,552,304 1,954,539 5,578,510 
14|Miscellaneous foods manufacturers 11 214 583,628 3,008,093 2,308, 115 5, 460, 641 
15|Feed manufacturers........... ae 16 119 305, 392 3,931,383 1,313,899 5,304, 229 
16/Slaughtering and meat packing 
platits .< dese. daa: aap dames 5 112 325,947 2,379,666 643, 543 3,028,529 
17|Butter and cheese plants......... 12 167 410,534 2,267,042 647, 455 2,999,225 
18|Poultry processors. ........+++++- 13 130 245, 334 2,456,095 351,707 2,830,610 
19|Miscellaneous machinery and 
equipment manufacturers....... 5 289 1,073,977 711,712 1,919,744 2,543,905 
20|Miscellaneous wood industries, 
n.e.s. (incl. wood preservation). . 5 95 326, 241 1,340, 864 999, 299 2,393,683 
21| Ready-mix concrete manufacturers 6 73 244,276 1,414, 766 555, 952 2,026, 826 
22|Printing and bookbinding........ 41 310 913, 152 663, 882 1,319, 846 2,006, 200 
23|Other leading industries5......... 17 | 3,988 15,984, 817 64, 704, 367 40,914,264 | 108,372,875 
Totals, Leading Industries...; 1,005 | 25,273 83,492,525 | 205,598,232 | 157,868,088 | 373,219,768 
Totals, All Industries, 1960...| 1,278 | 28,606 92,280,125 | 220,292,841 | 174,808,237 | 406,182,088 
Totals, All Industries, 1959...| 1,258 | 28,246 88,680,606 | 223,044,388 399,341, 645 
New Brunswick 
1|Pulp and paper mills............. 8 | 4,179 20,725,618 45,466,314 53,346,327 | 107,614,677 
2|\Sawmills (incl shingle mills)..... 294 | 2,184 4,770, 887 13, 288,376 8,814, 033 22,436, 8862 
SiFish producta cae «oan aan oe 90 | 2,634 4,461,650 14, 460, 471 6,178, 184 20, 866,044 
4|Slaughtering and meat packing 
DIGNtaS, Weaencs sn aoc ene 5 397 1,675,948 9,269,571 3,347, 257 12,591,355 
5|Miscellaneous food manufacturers 12 879 816,965 7,538, 163 3,935, 753 11,584, 824 
Gi Bakeries. . hose Resi eee 56 955 2,636,793 5,409, 201 5,460,299 11,278,115 
7|Shipbuilding and repair.......... 3] 1,474 4,619, 846 2,654,598 5,401,922 8,218, 864 
8|Feed manufacturers............-- 21 205 574,352 6,545,314 1,159,300 7,770,861 
9|Sash and door and planing mills 
(excl. hardwood flooring)....... 62 635 1,593,395 5,128,562 2,510,716 7,720,986 
10/Butter and cheese plants......... 20 248 682, 820 5,333,391 1,700,995 7,227,093 
11|Pasteurizing plants............... 29 408 1,160,409 4,481,447 2,365, 696 7,068, 120 
12| Major appliances (electric and non- 
electric), manufacturers of...... 3 584 1,878, 468 2,198,006 3,754, 267 6,147,212 
13|Printing and publishing.......... 19 684 2,370,573 1,112,691 4,044,063 5, 233, 859 
14|Mixed fertilizers, manufacturers of 3 108 436, 969 3, 260,089 1,000, 635 4,184,051 
15|Soft drink manufacturers......... 24 228 690,478 1,279,300 2,542,719 3,982,590 
16) Metal stamping, pressing and coat- 
sha austolT eae sep ac tee OLB 30 5 4 100 287, 627 2,167,180 545, 630 2,718,279 
17| Biscuit manufacturers............ 3 211 508,781 1,217,018 1,062, 259 2,309,801 
18|Confectionery manufacturers..... 3 283 641,939 1,050, 667 1,153,542 2,216,064 
19|Shoe factories...........--see+e0- 3 287 649, 888 990, 502 1,117,087 2,148,378 
20)Printing and bookbinding........ 26 342 1,184,508 693, 858 1,374, 849 2, 116, 462 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces 1960, with Totals for 1959 


—concluded 
Estab- y Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Province and Industry lish- Bo and of Materials | Added by of Pastoiy 
ments y' Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick—concluded 
21|Machine shops..............ee+:- 16 245 864,906 516,924 1,559,579 2,020, 410 
22|Other leading industries®......... 15 | 3,269 12,259,795 62, 835,999 35,069, 958 96,211, 480 
Totals, Leading Industries... 719 | 20,039 65,492,615 | 196,897,642 | 147,446,070 353, 661 9411 
Totals, All Industries, 1960... 901 | 22,267 71,586,377 | 209,113,069 | 158,035,175 | 377,110,146 
Totals, All Industries, 1959... 900 | 20,921 63,871,690 | 178,022,837 as 325,414, 733 
1Publication of these figures was authorized by the firms concerned. 2 Reported on a production basis. 
3 Includes cement; gypsum products; ice cream; miscellaneous foods, n.e.s.; paints and varnishes; railway rolling- 
stock; ready-mix concrete; and slaughtering and meat packing. 4 Includes cotton and jute bags; fruit and 


vegetable canners and preservers; mixed fertilizers; printing and publishing; and slaughtering and meat packing. 
5 Includes aircraft and parts; boilers and plate works; breweries; communication equipment; corrugated boxes; 
cotton yarn and cloth; fabricated structural metal; miscellaneous metal fabricating, n.e.s.; petroleum refining; 
railway rolling-stock; and wire and wire products. 8 Includes breweries; brooms, brushes and mops; cement; 
cotton yarn and cloth; fruit and vegetable canners and preservers; miscellaneous metal fabricating, n.e.s.; petroleum 
refining; railway rolling-stock; and sugar refineries. 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec 


Quebec has long ranked as the second largest industrial province of Canada. The 
province has experienced a great industrial expansion during the past decade and a half, an 
expansion not confined to existing industrial areas but spreading to many towns and villages 
in the accessible areas and into new areas in the hinterland. In 1960, Quebec’s output of 
$7,206,096,003 represented over 30 p.c. of Canada’s total selling value of factory shipments. 


Several important factors have contributed to the development of industry in Quebec. 
Its geographic situation is extremely favourable, including as it does the great water high- 
way of the St. Lawrence River with its excellent harbour at Montreal, 800 miles inland. 
Equally important are the province’s abundant natural resources in forests, water power, 
minerals and agricultural lands. Pulp and paper, traditionally Quebec’s major industry, 
was replaced in 1960 by smelting and refining which had an output valued at $647,540,895. 
Pulp and paper mills, in second place, reported factory shipments amounting to $601,216,411; 
the province is a principal world centre for the production of newsprint. Petroleum refining 
was in third place in 1960 with shipments valued at $367,956,705; the largest agglomera- 
tion of petroleum refining facilities in Canada is located in the Montreal East area. 

Quebec’s industries are not as diversified as those of Ontario but several industries 
are predominant in that province. Of the forty leading industries in Canada in 1960, 
Quebec’s share of the total value of shipments was 40 p.c. or over in the following: tobacco 
products manufacturers 84 p.c., cotton yarn and cloth mills 73 p.c., women’s clothing 
factories 70 p.c., men’s clothing factories 55 p.c., aircraft and parts manufacturers 55 p.c., 
synthetic textile mills 49 p.c., smelting and refining 43 p.c., and butter and cheese plants 
40 p.c. Other industries in which Quebec predominated included shoe factories, manu- 
facturers of pharmaceuticals and medicines, railway rolling-stock industry, shipbuilding 
and repair, manufacturers of electric wire and cable, and knitting mills. 

Despite the slowing down of Canadian manufacturing production which began in the 
autumn of 1957 and continued throughout most of 1958, Quebec recorded a small increase 
of 2.0 p.c. in selling value of factory shipments between 1956 and 1958. In employment, 
however, there was a loss of 3.8 p.c. in the same period as compared with a loss of 4.7 p.c. 
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for Canada asa whole. Improvement took place during the following two years, an increase 
of 2.4 p.c. being recorded in the value of factory shipments in 1959 and one of 4.2 p.c. in 
1960; the increases in employment amounted to 0.4 p.c. and 0.6 p.c., respectively. For the 
period 1957-60, Quebec recorded an increase of 7.8 p.c. in value of factory shipments com- 
pared with 7.0 p.c. for Canada as a whole, and the decrease in number of employees in that 
province was 3.4 p.c. compared with 4.8 p.c. for Canada. 


4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of Quebec 1960, with Totals for 1959 
Norr.—Based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification (see text on pp. 623-624). 


Estab-| pm. Salaries | Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 


Industry lish- 1 and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POyees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
1/Smelting and refining............ 10 | 11,936 63,136,982 | 444,351,332 | 172,790,283 | 647,540,8951 
2|Pulp and paper mills............. 54 | 26,882 | 139,622,200 | 249,979,281 | 305,912,529 | 601,216, 411 
3|Petroleum refining..............- 6 | 2,799 16,760,298 | 275,069,147 82,835,193 | 367,956, 7051 
4\Slaughtering and meat packing 

planta. 27, Te eee eee 63°} 5,737 23,638,381 | 186,204,804 45,074,287 | 231,550,856 

5|Women’s clothing factories....... 409 | 17,298 47,963,560 | 101,495,940 86,064,328 | 186,905,090 

6)Tobacco products manufacturers. . 16 | 6,686 28,361,119 97,654, 844 86,255,281 | 183,612,393 

7|Aircraft and parts manufacturers.. 26 | 14,830 75, 264, 488 56,398,812 | 109,421,209 | 167,979, 4831 

8|Cotton yarn and cloth mills...... 21 | 12,155 39,177,217 90,395,991 59,978,534 | 153,164,147 

9|Men’s clothing factories.......... 286 | 14,356 38,181,946 83,040, 587 60,674,918 | 144,001,971 
10| Miscellaneous food manufacturers 90 | 3,161 11,560,415 71,285,271 47,445,258 | 119,719,836 
11|Butter and cheese plants......... 429 | 2,489 6,320,444 | 103,162,453 13,147,313 | 118,571,124 
12|Communciations equipment man- 

HIRCHOTOTH: 2 tao oc. Setar, 26 | 12,214 57,924,520 31,586, 360 87,721,770 | 112,605,500 
13|Synthetic textile mills........... 35 | 9,779 32,784, 062 54,777,038 53,057,248 | 108,813,217 
AA RAKOPICN coe. octet calarceemem Ce 888 | 11,235 82,354, 909 50,151, 856 52,977,937 | 106,156,938 
15|Industrial chemicals, manufac- 

WUTOER Olstrna at sc whee cine 36 | 4,330 22,491,414 39,788,065 55,492,282 | 104,615,829 
16|Miscellaneous machinery and 

equipment manufacturers....... 66..| : 7,252 31,312,705 47,126,085 53,552,244 | 102,574,169 
17| Railway rolling-stock industry.... 6 | 8,706 36, 213, 699 59,901,565 35,955, 264 97,649, 6811 
18|Feed manufacturers.............. 450 | 2,557 7,916, 829 74,290,901 18,539, 433 94,140, 882 
19| Metal stamping, pressing and coat- 

inp industry: 5. 0k. Gs. fae 127 | 5,667 23,797,545 43, 692,933 47,900 , 383 93,165, 352 
20|Pasteurizing plants............... 178 4,174 15, 242,353 62,116,349 28,611, 209 92,412,998 
PLUSH TACLONICN: oa. te! so. eee 146 | 11,668 29,315,291 43,783,114 46,139, 898 90, 872, 820 
22|Sawmills (incl. shingle mills)..... 1,311 | 8,028 18, 209,327 51,579,717 24, 967,340 87,984, 9481 
23|Printing and publishing.......... 84] 7,352 34,325, 659 26,582,505 60,721,037 87,750,065 
24|Electric wire and cable, manufac- 

ENTOTAIOL po cocks 5 ae 8 | 2,803 14, 185, 992 45, 187,079 30,053,171 76,515,046 
25|Pharmaceuticals and medicines, 

manufacturers Of o5.s.si0 ne oleic wee x 90 | 3,636 14, 866, 363 20,956, 539 52,632,040 74,960,290 
26|Shipbuilding and repair.......... 12 | 6,687 30,006, 545 24,222,461 48, 405, 293 73,488, 1211 
27| Household furniture industry..... 520 7,671 22,474,788 33, 167, 209 36,910, 126 70,151,942 
28|Soft drink manufacturers......... 177 | 2,784 10, 419, 836 18,947,554 47,960, 190 68,189, 893 
29|Iron and steel mills.............. 14 | 3,826 17,826, 323 35,396, 008 28,416, 658 67, 684, 132 
30| Printing and bookbinding........ 585 | 6,996 26,413, 860 24,491,704 42,632,216 67, 427, 680 
Sil Breweries... 0. oe eee 5 | 2,427 13, 482,918 16, 165, 935 48,766,314 65, 209, 757 
32|Fabricated structural metal in- 

CUstry SNe ase oe eae 17 | 4,973 23, 403, 253 30,114,418 30,214,173 60,908, 2891 
33| Knitting mills (other than hosiery) 92 | 5,647 14, 487,163 37,768,080 23,064,470 60,528,369 
34| Distilleries...... Pee ae nese ibe halt RL 8,367,280 17, 150,370 40,356,945 59,874,344 
35|Children’s clothing industry...... 142 | 6,491 14, 616,099 33,876,617 25,113,368 59,354, 688 
36| Plastics and synthetic resins, man- 

DIACGITEra OL. et. foe eee 97} 2,172 11,611, 663 28, 445, 887 29,208,771 59 , 047,032 
87/Sash and door and planing mills 

(exel. hardwood flooring)....... 660 | 5,141 14, 350, 438 34,084, 130 23 , 289 , 284 58,394,375 
38|Wire and wire products manufac- 

MULGrs een ene st rene sete weit 49} 3,721 16, 146, 857 32,685,939 23,521,247 57,259,779 
39| Publishing only.................. 187 | 2,433 10,346,179 18,197,188 36,362,250 54,563, 133 
40|Fruit and vegetable canners and 

preservers. 2598 jaca. beeen 108 | 2,814 7,135, 845 31,536,423 18,474,179 49,666,071 


Totals, Leading Industries...| 7,445 |283,310 1, 102,026,865 |2,826,808, 491 |2, 230,615,873 |5,184,184, 251 
Totals, All Industries, 1960. ..| 11,961 |433,949 1, 620,314,474 |3,881, 172,827 |3,172, 769, 694 7,206,096, 003 
Totals, All Industries, 1959. ..| 11,293 430,531 |1, 545,790,163 |3, 756,705,098 se 6,912,049, 758 


1 Reported on a production basis. 


— 
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Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario 


The southwestern portion of Ontario is one of the world’s major industrial areas. Here 
the proximity of raw materials, cheap hydro-electric power and a strategic location in rela- 
tion to export markets, not only on this Continent but overseas, have been the decisive 
factors of development. Most of the manufacturing industries and most of the population 
of the province are located in this area, which has the inestimable advantage of bordering 
on the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway system, giving access westward to the heart 
of the Continent and eastward to the shipping routes of the world. Furthermore, this 
same waterway is the source of most of Ontario’s developed hydro-electric power. 


Despite the great industrial progress made by other provinces, Ontario continues to 
maintain its predominance and in 1960 produced 49.2 p.c. of the nation’s manufactured 
goods. A great increase of steel ingot capacity has been made possible by developments 
at the Steep Rock iron mines, northwest of Lake Superior. Large investments have gone 
into the construction of plant and equipment for a whole group of new products based on 
Alberta oil and gas flowing eastward by pipeline. Significant developments have taken 
place in synthetic rubber, synthetic textiles and industrial and consumer chemicals. Ontario 
has continued to gain in such traditional lines as motor vehicles, industrial machinery, 
and the manufacture of electrical appliances, furniture and other household equipment. 
The same may be said of other ‘hard’ goods like business and office machinery, and electrical 
industrial equipment. In fact, the manufacturers of Ontario now produce almost the 
complete range of products required by Canadian industry and the Canadian consumer. 


Certain industries are carried on practically in this province alone. Of the forty 
leading industries in Canada in 1960, those dominated by Ontario’s share of the total 
production were: rubber tire and tube manufacturers 99 p.c., motor vehicle manufacturers 
98 p.c., motor vehicle parts and accessories manufacturers 97 p.c., manufacturers of electri- 
cal industrial equipment 85 p.c., iron and steel mills 79 p.c., manufacturers of major 
appliances (electrical and non-electrical) 75 p.c., paper converters, 7.e.s. 68 p.c., fruit and 
vegetable canners and preservers 67 p.c., miscellaneous machinery and equipment manu- 
facturers 65 p.c., miscellaneous metal fabricating industries 64 p.c., wire and wire products 
manufacturers 64 p.c., manufacturers of industrial chemicals 59 p.c., printing and book- 
binding 57 p.c., metal stamping, pressing and coating industry 57 p.c., distilleries 56 p.c., 
printing and publishing 48 p.c., and miscellaneous food industries 45 p.c. In addition, 
there are a number of medium-sized industries in which Ontario predominates. 


As Ontario is a major producer of durable goods, it experiences wider fluctuations in 
manufacturing production than provinces producing mainly non-durable or consumer goods. 
As a result, the small economic downturn of 1954 was more keenly felt by Ontario manu- 
facturers. Factory shipments in that year were 3.9 p.c. lower compared with a drop of 
1.3 p.c. for Canada as a whole, and employment was 5.6 p.c. lower compared with 4.5 p.c. 
for Canada. Conversely, with the improvement during the following three years Ontario 
in 1957 reported an increase of 29.8 p.c. in factory shipments and 7.6 p.c. in employment 
over 1954 compared with increases of 26.4 p.c. and 7.2 p.c. for Canada as a whole. The 
minor depression of 1958 followed the usual pattern; Ontario manufacturers suffered an 
employment loss of 5.8 p.c. as compared with 5.1 p.c. for Canada as a whole and shipments 
were down 1.9 and 0.1 p.c., respectively. Again, the upturn in 1959 followed the expected 
trend and the increase in employment and value of shipments were both higher in Ontario 
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than for all Canada. In 1960, shipments for both Canada and Ontario moved up fraction- 
ally, but Ontario showed a loss of 2 p.c. in number of employees compared with a drop of 
0.6 p.c. for Canada as a whole, 


5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of Ontario 1960, with Totals for 1959 
Norz.—Based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification (see text on pp. 623-624). 


Estab- aa Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- | joe and of Materials | Added by | of Factory 
ments | POyees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1) Motor vehicle manufacturers..... 11 | 26,688 | 145,580,519 | 608,974,444 | 330,019,595 | 952,330,161 
2|Smelting and refining............ 9 | 11,377 56,453,920 | 353,517,280 | 248,432,649 | 622,604,877! 
3|Iron and steel mills.............. 18 | 26,571 | 146,272,191 | 293,949,509 | 285,529,595 | 595,124,933 
4|Pulp and paper mills............. 40 | 20,318 | 106,235,263 | 212,355,848 | 232,568,350 | 478,256,479 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing 
planta tse ete eee, oe iets 73 | 9,698 43,499,342 | 316,731,975 77,020,633 | 396,066,339 
6| Petroleum refining ees 7 Dare 32,039,091 | 257,021,648 68,248,858 | 341,831,405! 
7| Motor vehicle parts and accessories 
INABUNACEULOND, oss seas oreslees 89 | 14,730 71,067,552 | 148,611,432 | 123,889,726 | 278,936,947 
8|Industrial chemicals, manufac- 
TUTEKS Of 75. 6, te Len ee ee 55 | 9,227 50,195,770 | 108,247,606 | 135,264,993 | 266,889,593 
9|Miscellaneous machinery and 
equipment manufacturers....... 261 | 17,578 80,256,352 | 113,244,362 | 143,230,744 | 256,321,562 
10|Fruit and vegetable canners and 
Preservers.2.) .s, .-conwee eaaeoe 158 | 10,326 32,379,300 | 124,550,485 84,374,438 | 209,991,765 
11/Electrical industrial equipment, 
manufacturers of..............- 71 | 15,007 75,075,007 72,684,057 | 183,187,159 | 201,116,607 
12|Metal stamping, pressing and coat- 
ing industry.33 i isso S. cat oe oes 268 | 12,021 55, 444, 278 96,026,405 | 100,389,759 | 199,219,538 
13|Rubber tire and tube manufac- 
ATCT 9 vas SOC St Sa hn 8 | 8,004 38, 260, 867 89,044, 498 83,839,090 | 173,434,805 
14| Printing and publishing........... 288 | 14,102 68,793,038 45,197,667 | 127,053,802 | 173,409,971 
15|Pasteurizing plants............... 400 | 10,278 41,718,743 | 106,122,727 62,412,769 | 172,935,581 
16|Miscellaneous food manufacturers 110 | 5,182 21,492,018 105, 579, 484 65,038,096 172,745, 600 
17| Major appliances (electric and non- 
electric), manufacturers of...... 29 7,904 35,062,394 81,180,687 67,484, 656 152,880,780 
18iBakerics eyese si: STi Ss OE 843 | 15,224 50,238, 405 68,977,605 78,136,022 | 151,610,289 
19| Printing and bookbinding. ....... 749 | 12,245 50, 644, 902 50, 955, 766 89,526,658 | 140,922,131 
20| Agricultural implement industry. . 27 | 9,960 49,331,445 71,353,131 54,267,527 | 187,429,407 
21|Miscellaneous metal fabricating 
industries : bY. « 22e8 ste 194 | 9,445 40,305, 964 55, 235,019 74,066,627 | 130,300,021 
22|Feed manufacturers.............. 697 | 3,756 12,023,069 95, 409, 302 30,587,122 | 128,419,780 
23|Wire and wire products manufac- 
WITOIS SS hice Soar inte cde ee 116 | 7,308 33, 677, 236 69,691,049 57,410,090 | 127,618,601 
24\Soap and cleaning compounds, 
manufacturers of.............6- 67 | 3,336 16, 782,755 49,621,041 72,650,135 | 124,388,734 
25| Paper converters, n.€.8............ 104 | 6,849 28,613, 412 67, 023, 655 55,014,021 | 121,863,352 
26| Leaf tobacco processing.......... 10 | 1,678 4,883,445 | 100,474,361 11,051,485 | 111,790,935 
27|Aircraft and parts manufacturers.. 36 | 8,396 40, 204, 903 49,330,049 58,552,937 | 110,138,3741 
28|Synthetic textile mills........... 15 |} 5,068 21,911,509 45,102,099 60,999,789 | 108,464,605 
sei rewerles. 205 os eet ones 18 | 2,735 15, 858, 726 23,190,140 81,276,980 | 106,201,961 
30/Communications equipment man- 
niactarcra. oA ok ae. Shee a 94 | 10,104 41, 429,335 46,473, 456 70,147,147 | 113,765,260 
31|Fabricated structural metal in- 
ausinyes. Jo2ce see ee ee 33 | 6,347 31,117,745 50,776,276 53,025,158 | 104,722,3731 
32|Other chemical industries........ 170 | 3,800 16,598, 153 50, 101,366 49,758,207 | 100,987,199 
33|Butter and cheese plants......... 307 | 2,705 8,492,316 81,590,279 15, 489, 254 99,184,173 
of) Distillarieson.(. aston: tee oe 10} 2,183 10, 229, 063 32, 232, 864 68,029,500 96,712,907 
35) Household furniture industry..... 622 | 9,834 33,065, 736 46,213,294 48,925,415 95,729,517 
36/Pioar malls’. 20. .o-5 See 32 | 1,634 7,109,215 68,514, 631 19,968,590 89,130, 354 
37|Pharmaceuticals and medicines, 
manufacturers of............... 87 | 4,194 16,507,748 23, 850, 864 64, 280,011 87,586,778 
38) Miscellaneous electrical products, 
manufacturers of............... 77 | 5,704 23,456, 440 37,705, 626 47,517,876 84,628,915 
39|Confectionery manufacturers. .... 90 | 5,154 15,719,012 40,624,718 41,727,610 83, 237,419 
40| Paint and varnish manufacturers. . 73 | 2,943 13,181,075 41,499, 286 39,347,505 81,379,086 


ee ee 


6,366 |364,732 |1, 681,207,254 |4,398, 985,991 |3, 609,690,578 |8, 180,309, 114 


PE EOE Geeenceeee ac. Oe eee 


13,387 |603,467 |2,585, 676,553 |6,141, 903,570 |5,303,807, 608 11,685,675, 652 


Ee sre weiner ee 


12,657 |615,672 |2, 566,167,073 |6, 189,731,229 ss 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Industries, 1960. .. 
Totals, All Industries, 1959... 


! Reporied on a production basis. 
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Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces 


In the Prairie Provinces the leading industries have traditionally been those based on 
agricultural resources—grain-growing, cattle raising and dairying areas. Next in impor- 
tance, generally, are industries providing for the more necessary needs of the resident 
population such as slaughtering and meat packing plants, petroleum refining, bakeries, 
printing and publishing, etc. The extensive railway services require large shops for the 
maintenance of rolling-stock, especially in the Winnipeg area. 


In the Prairie Provinces the nature of development varies from one province to another. 
Alberta has moved to the forefront, especially since 1950. There, recent emphasis has 
been on manufactures connected with the expanding oil and gas industries. Chemicals, 
particularly petrochemicals, have made striking gains and now embrace various rayon inter- 
mediates and polythene plastics, as well as fertilizers and the manufacture of other inorganic 
products such as caustic soda and chlorine. Agriculture-based products still rank high in 
the province, as do such structural materials as steel, concrete products and hydraulic 
cement. Sizable gains have also been made by food-processing plants. 

In Manitoba, the early commercial centre of the mid-West, water power, forest and, 
more recently, mineral resources have given rise to a diversity of manufactured products, 
although slaughtering and meat packing remains in first place and other agriculture-based 
products rank high among the industries of the province. 


Developments in Saskatchewan have continued along more or less traditional lines. 
Although petroleum refining has been in first place in value of production since 1950, output 
of this industry has not changed greatly during the past five years. In this province, the 
food-processing industries are of major importance and have recorded the greatest increases. 


Considering the Prairie Provinces as an economic unit, 4,327 establishments reporting 
in 1960 furnished employment to 94,414 persons who received $360,367,605 in salaries and 
wages. They shipped goods valued at the factory at $1,972,888,407 and spent $1,159,897,195 
for materials. Slaughtering and meat packing, with shipments valued at $344,320,212 was 
the leading industry. Petroleum refining with $234,442,045 ranked second, flour mills with 
$96,646,870 third and products of pasteurizing plants with $69,964,926 fourth. These 
four industries accounted for about 38 p.c. of the total value of factory shipments of the 
Prairie Provinces. 


6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces 1960, with Totals for 
59 


Norse.—Based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification (see text on pp. 623-624). 


LW See 2 Ee ee 
ee ahORyeqaqyqeqeuyesS—SSssaa—STe 


Estab- E Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Province and Industry lish- 1 ~ and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments |POvees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba 
i/Slaughtering and meat packing 
LANDS eee knees Priel cis - ciciowelstshciege 13 | 2,910 13,366,772 98,082, 865 26,107,234 | 124,622,590 
2\Petroleum refining............-.. 3 666 3,234,125 34, 200, 664 13,247,097 51,356, 9451 
3| Railway rolling-stockindustry.... 5 | 3,510 13,954,172 18,055, 553 16,773, 561 35, 466, 6601 
4|Men’s clothing factories.......... 51 2,860 6, 762,065 13, 406,572 9,993, 764 23, 553, 082 
5|Pasteurizing plants............-.-. 16 1,001 3, 878, 054 14,065, 923 6,763,748 21,207,516 
6|Fabricated structural metal in- 
CIB ET Y. ciate aveie n'ovs s:nisis.e's OIA aaazmie nisi 4 888 4,489, 437 4,969,948 15,828,180 20,904,861! 
yi Gy gh coeMU tan Aereraonon: ONG bons 5 472 1,598,788 17,009, 640 3,001,614 20,185,102 
8|Miscellaneous food manufacturers. 22 667 2,169,392 14,411,581 6,299, 934 20,159, 635 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 661. 
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1959—continued 


9 
10|Bakeries......... SPabdieerioscess : 
11|Pulp and paper mills............. 
12|/Butter and cheese plants......... 
13|Printing and bookbinding........ 
14|Women’s clothing factories....... 
15|Metal stamping, pressing and coat- 
Wig NCUSHEY 5 Teese sajaaiad setden 
NG Breweries.) sorties» os tas .cnne ees 
17| Household furniture industry..... 
18/Aircraft and parts manufacturers 
19|Feed manufacturers.............. 
20|Miscellaneous metal fabricating 
oho suid (2: Nn eee = See ae 


22| Agricultural implement industry.. 
23|/Soft drink manufacturers......... 
24|Poultry processors............... 
25|Concrete products manufacturers. . 
26|Paint and varnish manufacturers. . 
7/Cotton and jute bag industry..... 
28|Miscellaneous machinery and 

equipment manufacturers....... 
29|Paper converters, n.€.8...........- 
30|Biscuit manufacturers............ 
31|Corrugated box manufacturers.... 
$2)Other leading industries?.......... 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Industries, 1960. .. 
Totals, All Industries, 1959... 


Saskatchewan 


Petroleum refinmg..........c.-+. 
Slaughtering and meat packing 

Plas see) ee ees tee 
BONY TRING. acne cet ose oe ren ete 
Butter and cheese plants......... 
Pasteurizing plants............... 
Bakeries... cc sectcc het 


Printing and publishing.......... 
Poultry processors. .........-s00- 
10|Soft drink manufacturers......... 


SWIC We 


16|Ready-mix concrete manufac- 
WUPOIS nis ccburcighes tt cine oer 


Totals, Leading Industries... 
Totals, All Industries, 1960... 
Totals, All Industries, 1959... 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Estab- Salaries 
Em- and 


Cost at Plant 


of Materials 
Used 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments 


71 | 1,862 6,616, 075 
156 | 1,832 6,311,532 

3 562 2,762,281 
55 488 1,390,367 
89 | 1,545 6,337,931 
25 | 1,563 4,349, 673 


33 | 1,093 4,214,244 
6 620 3,059, 438 
94} 1,069 3,617,949 
3 | 1,185 4’ 925,314 
50 258 907,108 


10 528 2,263, 877 
20 853 2) 835,867 
14 537 1,964,444 
20 351 1 312/250 


18 425 734, 497 
16 626 2,511,077 
5 268 994, 396 
3 193 682,310 
13 514 2,154,745 
7 233 682, 383 
4 336 1,069,976 
3 244 951,779 
4] 1,127 5,292, 681 


841 | 31,286 | 117,394,999 


$ 


5,116, 603 
7,802,930 


13, 260, 853 
9,570,917 


6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces 1960, with Totals for | 
| 


$ 


18,556,911 
17,958,111 
17, 425,028 
17, 294, 966 
15,480,799 
15, 461, 583 


15,412, 426 
14, 481,634 
12,088,119 
10,687, 5811 
10, 130,768 


10,093,725 
9,846, 860 
9,510,176 
7,477,061 
6,956,926 
6, 828, 389 
6, 613, 889 
6,547, 156 


6,103,123 


5,421,545 
27,461,096 


596,932,890 


1,592 | 42,339 | 154,263,811 


1,522 | 43,007 | 153,613,079 


6 | 1,032 5, 877, 144 


10 | 1,257 6,180,349 
i 714 3,070,244 
43 584 1,720,739 
20 906 3,227, 782 
100 | 1,053 3,527,279 
5 376 1,803,359 
88 | 1,223 4,257,348 
21 358 808,211 
27 270 945,728 


10 348 1,298, 353 
26 398 1,352,198 


232 441 815,698 
105 503, 869 

12 111 368,783 
6 76 317,222 
19 196 701, 463 


3 758 3,538, 624 
641 | 10,306 40,314,393 
887 | 12,918 49,764, 266 


840 | 12,407 46,532,277 


5,633,997 | 10,422’ 453 
14; 971; 935 2' 768,038 
5,245,846 | 10,104,217 
8,575, 284 6, 867, 363 
7,763, 585 7,315,038 
3,079,463 | 11,294’ 163 
6,592, 475 5,416,992 
4,458, 081 6,079, 813 
7,012, 876 2/910, 330 
5,099, 455 4,254,221 
5,414,716 4/308, 680 
5,194,537 4 182/562 
2,492. 264 4,782,362 
5,691,818 1,219,190 
3, 426,096 2/968, 224 
3,795,798 2) 814; 646 
4,796, 965 1,768, 803 
2,608, 327 3,641, 166 
2,741,538 3,343, 162 
2 521,329 3,016,446 
3,279,380 2/061,503 
10,739,457 | 13,978,711 
347,557,501 | 236,464,985 
419,583,431 | 306,434,692 
421,542,217 
52,524,069 | 18,512,054 
38,278,783 | 10,375,057 
21,046,934 9,999,048 
16, 332,563 3,475,325 
10,119,640 5,790, 150 
4/561, 015 6, 440, 430 
2,739,142 7,834,684 
2,362,950 7,618, 602 
6,314,841 1,279, 899 
1,902, 430 3,610, 423 
3,176,347 2,188, 883 
2,258, 250 2,072, 555 
2,207, 465 1,525, 493 
2,416, 156 1,237,478 
2,275, 611 846, 893 
1,756,839 983, 150 
1,093, 415 1, 433,961 
18,887,872 | 17,723,926 
200, 254,322 | 102,948,011 
215,404,848 | 119,776,935 
212,568,673 


738, 457, 346 


742,183,196 


75,338,011! 


49,015,122 
41,575,309 
20,161, 826 
16, 258, 831 
11,290,995 
10,755,724 
10,093,071 
7,649,745 
5,728,211 


5,483,798 


4,393, 630 
3,821,719! 


3,665,549 
3,214, 823 


2,798,059 
2,691, 494 
40,587,365 


314, 473, 282 
344,773, 261 


344, 084, 883 


a a See 
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6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces 1960, with Totals for 


1959—concluded 
Estab-| pp y- Salaries |Costat Plant} . Value Selling Value 
Province and Industry lish- nloyeed and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments vy Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Alberta 
1/Slaughtering and meat packing 

DAMS Sais tie Senin) ccisis.ssae aoe 21 | 3,838 17,854,141 | 187,899,556 32,508,892 | 170,682,500 
2|Petroleum refining..............- 11 | 1,684 9, 822,082 72,965,276 30,816,811 | 107,747,0891 
SATIN ENS occa EU ee eee ee cai 8 663 2,493,798 25, 212,787 9,531,650 34, 886, 459 
4\Industrial chemicals, manufac- 

GUTCTA OL ee OAS sis iri sinisissoanyaist> 11} 1,148 §, 782,103 10,174,565 21,175, 611 33, 103, 165 
5|Pasteurizing plants............... 36 | 1,942 6, 836,998 22,225,118 9,790,934 32,498,579 
6|Pulp and paper mills............. 3 605 3,388, 347 11,172,765 14, 674, 669 27,620,144 
7|Butter and cheese plants......... 81 588 1,660, 228 20,140,078 2,852,218 23,254, 832 
SIBAKCHIOS TE: cutee at sacar eee. 164 | 2,096 6,807,509 9,289,466 12,039, 295 21,812,471 
9|Fabricated structural metal in- 

USL Vs deo as oases 7 | wVeL72 5, 167,596 10,046,311 9,202,166 19,359, 5331 
10|Plastics and synthetic resins, 

manufacturers of....-.......20- 4 498 2,913,804 7,962,748 10,999,994 19,216,317 

1i|Printing and publishing.......... 76 | 1,651 6, 223, 520 4,663,049 14, 237, 684 19,034,526 
12|/Sash and door and planing mills 

(excl. hardwood flooring)....... 105 | 1,488 4,732,670 10,606, 787 7,493,197 18,371,978 

ASSO WeLICS yao las tcc: tcc ee ese 6 536 2,591,428 4,160, 489 13,301,375 17,705,373 
14|Sawmills (incl. shingle mills)..... 360 | 1,591 3,581, 839 9,387,164 6,755, 103 16, 546,0041 
15|Ready-mix concrete manufacturers 12 466 2,231,807 7,557, 332 4,828,905 12,695,412 
16/Cement manufacturers........... 3 42 2,260,703 1,331, 225 8,947,200 11,892,305 
17| Concrete products manufacturers... 47 782 3,005,148 4,462,327 7,104,988 11,702,591 
18|Feed manufacturers.............. 98 351 1,229,513 8,034,695 3,362,358 11,626, 229 
I9iMachine'shops. 7... 2. . w se cee ee 68 | 1,027 4,533,270 3,995,644 7,134,259 11,036, 878 
20|Men’s clothing factories.......... 9 925 2,502,659 5,570,041 4,803,631 9,931, 788 
21) Poultry processors..............- 11 465 1,072,896 7,939,973 1,663,310 9,738, 821 
22|Metal stamping, pressing and coat- 

THETNUUSULY ite tees tere thee ee 25 502 1,982,410 5,354, 616 4,011,546 9,416,288 

23)| Miscellaneous food manufacturers. 12 249 949,143 5, 266,985 3,466,140 8, 839,069 
24|Glass manufacturers.............. a 696 2,576, 208 3,398, 463 4,824,496 8,244, 295 
25|Other leading industriest......... 8 | 2,392 10,476,588 42,518,490 20, 835,063 62,340,175 

Totals, Leading Industries...| 1,190 | 27,741 | 112,676,358 | 451,285,950 | 266,361,490 | 729,303,821 

Totals, All Industries, 1960...} 1,848 | 39,157 | 156,339,528 | 524,908,916 | 353,197,544 | 889,657,800 

Totals, All Industries, 1959...} 1,750 | 39,016 | 149,969,677 | 516,032,439 is 869,404, 244 

1 Reported on a production basis. 2 Includes cement; iron and steel mills; and smelting and refining. 
3 Includes cement; electric wires and cables; smelting and refining: and steel pipe and tube mills. 4 Includes 


railway rolling-stock; smelting and refining; ’steel pipe and tube mills; and sugar refineries. 


Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia 


British Columbia, with factory shipments totalling $1,937,000,000 in 1960, ranked 
third among the provinces in manufacturing production. Forest resources, fisheries, 
minerals and electric power have given a broad base and fairly wide diversification to its 
industrial development. British Columbia holds the dominant position among the prov- 
inces in the production of wood products, its output in 1960 making up 52 p.c. of the 
Canadian total. Sawmilling, pulp and paper, veneer and plywood, and sash, door and 
planing mills ranked first, second, fourth and fifth, respectively, among the province’s 
leading industries. Third in importance was petroleum refining which moved up from 
seventh place in 1953, and in sixth place was fish products, based principally on the estuarial 
salmon fisheries. The province accounted for approximately 40 p.c. of the output of the 
fish processing industry in 1960 and is mainly responsible for Canada’s position as a major 
fish-exporting nation. 


Many new developments have been taking place in areas far removed from older 
established industrial centres. Lines of communication and transportation are extending 
into formerly locked interior communities to tap a vast new potential, and factories and 
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plants in remote sections are drawing greater value in employment and dollars from natural 
resources. However, the growth in this province has been considerably slower than for 
Canada as a whole. Value of factory shipments in 1960 was 37.9 p.c. higher than in 1951 
compared with an increase of 44.9 p.c. for all Canada. On the other hand the number of 
employees in manufacturing industries in British Columbia increased 7.3 p.c. over the 
period, as against 2.9 p.c. in Canada as a whole. Also the consumption of 8,100,000,000 
kwh. of electric power by manufactures during 1960 marked a steady upward climb of 
200 p.c. during the decade. British Columbia ranks second among the provinces in 
available water power resources and its hydraulic development, which at the end of 1960 
totalled 3,700,326 hp., was exceeded only by Quebec and Ontario. 


7.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of British Columbia 1960, with Totals for 1959 
Nots.—Based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification (see text on pp. 623-624). 


Estab- men Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industry lish- 1 a and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POyees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 

1/Sawmills (incl. shingle mills)..... 1,222 | 26,791 | 107,965,077 | 209,557,535 | 168,362,162 | 384,227,0571 
2|Pulp and paper mills......... an 14 | 8,695 49 , 334, 620 94,437,237 | 148,646,669 | 256,731,375 
3|Petroleum refining............... i bid ore 8,440,519 78,556, 066 22,617,965 | 106,688,2861 
4! Veneer and plywood mills........ 18 | 6,034 26,725,331 47,799, 853 34, 827,342 82,891,001 
5|Sash and door and planing mills 

(excl. hardwood flooring)....... 202 | 3,522 14, 273,103 48,278,250 21,845,110 71,522,221 

Gilush productsss. 430.5 <s5. cosh ek 43 | 2,555 9, 202,043 35,527,000 20, 237, 633 67,564,005 
7|Slaughtering and meat packing 

PiADIS, . cs as as ae dene eS 17 | 1,579 7,350,613 49,003, 258 11,984, 871 60, 846, 392 

8|Pasteurizing plants............... 50 | 2,059 8,552,943 26, 802,938 14,510,599 42,118,617 
9|Miscellaneous food manufacturers 42 852 3,250, 884 29,394, 459 11,567,730 41, 252, 259 
10|Industrial chemicals, manufac- 

Ganere Of Phas Sec de nes 1 RE oe 16 | 1,417 6,908,077 17,295, 496 23,173,039 39, 423, 566 
11/Fruit and vegetable canners and 

VOR CLES o-dseha,dbecaleraieyy cee tlenesveneiis 49 | 1,955 5,532,323 23,331,486 12,077,751 34,325, 786 
12|Printing and publishing.......... 88 | 3,222 15,584,617 7,151,463 26,834, 422 34,270,725 
NS EBAKGLIGH... shiancadenacoamenenand 322 | 3,432 11,970,874 13,544,281 17,547,621 32,033, 308 
14|Shipbuilding and repair.......... 20 | 2,608 13,084,458 7,063, 620 17,891,008 25,297,951 
15| Metal stamping, pressing and coat- 

Ge INMOG HUY. 6. ooo. ccan.s See oe 48 | 1,059 5,520,896 12,583,793 11,180, 871 23, 266, 306 
16/Feed manufacturers.............. 43 641 2,543,017 17, 266, 767 4,884,711 22,644, 390 
17|Miscellaneous machinery and 

equipment manufacturers....... 46 1,555 7,321,198 8,030, 269 12, 865,057 21,160,580 
asl Breweries... 0s). tose tana 7 594 2, 858, 845 4,548, 567 15,514, 168 20,532,982 
19|Fabricated structural metal in- 

GURUS nas act nation Tae 5 | 1,225 6,511,628 9,431,125 8,663,781 18,603, 7231 
20| Household furniture industry..... 180 | 1,294 4,576,668 6, 878, 242 6,729, 262 13,749,589 
21) All other leading industries?....... 5 | 6,259 32,992,841 | 112,796,196 73,692,755 | 193,528,244 


Totals, Leading Industries...| 2,444 | 78,722 | 350,600,575 | 859,277,901 | 685,654,527 |1,592, 678,363 
Totals, All Industries, 1960...| 3,995 |100,507 | 439,368,651 |1,026,998,973 | 853,836,400 |1,936, 917, 630 
Totals, All Industries, 1959...| 3,891 |100,947 | 420,629,945 | 974,483,535 oe 1,872,399, 845 


1 Reported on a production basis. 2 Includes sugar refineries; corrugated boxes; and smelting and refining. 


Section 2.—Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


Table 8 indicates the extent to which the manufacturing industries are concentrated 
in urban centres and shows, by province, the proportion of the selling value of factory 
shipments contributed by cities and towns having shipments of over $1,000,000 each. In 
the more highly industrialized provinces of Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns 
accounted for 82 p.c. and 94 p.c., respectively, of the total manufactures of those provinces 
in 1959, compared with 77 p.c. and 94 p.c., respectively, in 1958. In the Atlantic Provinces 
and British Columbia, where sawmilling, fish products and dairying are leading industries, 
the proportions were 68 p.c. and 48 p.c., respectively in 1959, showing little change compared 
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with the previous year. 
few urban centres. 


In the Prairie Provinces, manufacturing is confined largely to a 
Although there has been some recent tendency to establish new indus- 


try in smaller urban centres, for Canada as a whole the percentage of manufactures ac- 
counted for by urban centres having shipments of over $1,000,000 was 80.5 in 1955 and 


81.9 in 1959. 


8.—Urban Centres, Each with Selling Value of Factory Shipments of Over $1,000,000, 
Number of Establishments and Total Shipments in these Centres as a Percentage of 
the Provincial Total, by Province, 1959, and Totals for Canada, 1957-59. 


Urban 
Centres 
with 
Shipments 
of Over 
$1,000,000 
Each 


Province or Territory 


Establish- 


ments 


Reporting 
in Urban 


Centres 
with 


Shipments 


of Over 


$1,000,000 


Shipments 
of Urban 
Centres having 
$1,000,000 
or Over 


Total 
Shipments of 
Each Province 


Shipments 
of Urban 
Centres 
having 
$1,000,000 

or Over as a 

Percentage 

of Total 
Shipments in 
the Province 


75, 608, 838 
18,371,144 
248 , 296,043 
253,382,108 
6, 452,597, 849 
9,595,925, 711 
649, 218,610 
285, 846, 684 
616,575, 488 
890,177,308 


19, 085,999,783 
17, 603,972,221 
17,886, 715,270 


119,007,053 
27,670, 896 
398, 663, 678 
325, 478,717 
6,916, 199,594 
11,668, 460, 562 
743 , 509, 352 
347,320,321 
887,316,797 
1,875, 142,125 
2,832,386 


23,311, 601,481 
22,163, 186,308 
22,183,594, 311 


9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities, Selected Years, 1939-59 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


Cost at 
Plant of 
Materials Used 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


Estab- 
5 ; Em- 
City and Year et ployees 
No. No. 

Montreal, Que....... 1939 | 2,501 | 105,315 
1946 3,785 173,507 

1949 4,136 184,779 

1953 4,398 193,129 

1955 4,379 176,998 

1957 4,268 183,996 

1958 4,121 173, 582 

1959 | 3,951 | 173,279 

Toronto, Ont........ 1939 | 2,885 98,702 
1946 3, 632 145, 556 

1949 | 4,005 | 158,562 

1953 3,781 154, 251 

1955 | 3,497 | 134,235 

1957 3,312 132,356 

1958 3,185 123,789 

1959 3,073 123, 963 

Hamilton, Ont....... 1939 461 31,512 
1946 501 45,951 

1949 546 54,665 

1953 566 60,451 

1955 588 55, 202 

1957 562 57,095 

1958 548 50, 269 

1959 525 52,820 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 664. 


114, 602, 118 
291,381,617 
399,943,526 
544,284,191 
529,339,811 
611,657, 486 
601,773,312 
626,970,086 


122, 553, 435 
247 , 298, 288 
368,510,524 
478,086,271 
448,775,761 
482,758, 834 
479,767,394 
503,765,998 


39,563, 423 
80,959, 432 
137,641,333 
201,515,979 
200,311,361 
237, 883,530 
219,874,661 
244’ 629; 848 


7,667, 848 
14/740, 538 
16,487,474 
18/428, 249 
19,553, 134 
23,540, 996 
21,742,163 
22,086,472 


7,306,351 
12/238, 707 
17,003,151 
18/968, 416 
18,788, 747 
20,936,055 
20,855,472 
21,048, 608 


5, 267,577 
10/434; 888 
17,728,214 
92’ 408,131 
24; 807,502 
28,217,591 
24° 757, 682 
31,285,574 


254,188,246 
602; 667, 823 
847,444’ 669 

1,067,911,378 

1,021,717, 306 

1,214; 443.559 

1, 189,356,004 

1,219, 183,717 


240, 532,281 
549,256,912 
837, 148, 440 
980, 873,073 
916,493,539 
961,000, 335 
973,581, 141 

1,013,054, 770 


70, 829,034 
150,977, 835 
285, 180, 403 
385,515, 852 
395,047,070 
502, 608, 132 
452/298" 965 
547, 666, 412 


483, 246, 583 
1, 147,945,303 
1,596,713, 694 
2,042, 662,785 
1, 963,367,235 
2’ 288,258, 169 
2/266, 191,996 
2,329,633, 902 


482,532,331 
1,036,939, 790 
1,579,186, 450 
1, 875,747,249 
1,732,099, 123 
1, 832,080,726 
1,825,714, 816 
1,875, 649, 225 


152,746, 340 
308, 033,098 
563,982,920 
824,407,315 
844, 835, 085 
1,031,430, 829 
943 304,365 
1,114, 137,316 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities, Selected Years, 1939-59—concluded 


City and Year 


Vancouver, B.C 


Windsor, Ont..... 


Winnipeg, Man.... 


1939 
1946 
1949 
1953 
1955 
1957 
1958 
1959 


1939 
1946 
1949 
1953 
1955 
1957 
1958 
1959 


1939 
1946 
1949 
1953 
1955 
1957 
1958 
1959 


Em- 


22,382,192 
55, 960, 984 
78,793, 345 
108, 896, 725 
120, 488, 180 
138,199, 452 
134,591, 149 
139,700, 859 


25, 938, 890 
60,315,436 
94’ 304) 627 

140) 481/193 

101/810, 378 

122° 169°670 

103,237,036 

115, 427/371 


20,717,273 
42354, 650 
58,604, 162 
76,008,218 
75, 281,647 
83,809,725 
85,034, 125 
88, 968, 328 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


1,397,159 
3,075, 458 
4,392,716 
5, 448, 266 
5,757, 268 
6,578, 883 
6,301,610 
6,446,971 


1,673,417 
3,748,979 
5,373, 123 
7,559,592 
4/975, 650 
6,568, 182 
5,725,545 
6,212,951 


1,491,823 
2,625,075 
3,166,077 
3, 266, 587 
3,541, 450 
4,069, 453 
3,683,565 
3,840,792 


Cost at 
Plant of 
Materials Used 


56,565,511 
138,045,068 
204, 642,985 
255, 906, 780 
276, 666, 483 
305,719,965 
292, 447,555 
275,378,121 


63,907, 106 
138,788, 813 
271,392,923 
402, 209,586 
186,275, 443 
290,073,160 
220 , 362 , 294 
221,872,387 


44,873,043 
121,531,306 
143 , 827, 270 
156, 860, 845 
152,575, 494 
166,092,377 
169, 747, 263 
173,177,732 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


101, 267, 243 
270,165, 166 
358, 620,526 
448,591,543 
489,181,449 
540,766, 123 
522,600,098 
517,685,702 


122, 474,320 
244,925,148 
494,162,203 
682,273,319 
374,512,418 
533,531, 623 
421,681,449 
442,513, 286 


81,024,272 
206, 381,007 
255, 006, 806 
300) 186,774 
291,084,611 
314/229’ 185 
324) 932314 
343,540,671 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity. In 1952 gross 
value of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text on p. 615. 


10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in the Six Leading 


Metropolitan Areas, 1958 and 1959 


Wear fad Estab- ws Salaries Cost of Cost at Selling Value 
Matrdadiitan Aree lish- inves and Fuel and Plant of of Factory 
Pp ments | PY Wages Electricity Materials Used Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1958 
Montrealenna.. i ee 4,970 243 , 352 888,661,516 57,777, 260 2,120, 992,095 3, 933,627,051 
Nororito 2. 3. 4. Abe bbe 4,725 204, 253 808, 287, 382 35,798, 441 1,593, 968,023 3,103,952, 432 
Pisniil tone j...2- 200 e 695 54,303 233,588,935 25,959,576 481,748,921 999, 232, 306 
Vancouver Dudes 35 Resa 2 1,746 52,878 217,676,330 14, 459,176 517,097, 840 941, 502,899 
Winnipeg SSeS Bh Mik 1,049 37,314 126, 203, 759 8,409,546 333,274,999 576,557, 849 
Wandsortvtcs:totan eee 871 23,728 108, 968,717 6,096, 954 232,716, 430 445,779,732 
1959 
Montrealers. .5..ctee. soe 4,835 244,338 933, 414, 520 55,519, 682 2,191,453, 245 3, 957, 603 , 873 
Toronto Bother vind oat Ce ate 4,668 210, 230 869, 883 , 232 37,690, 165 1,714, 348,045 3,305, 803 , 369 
Lebyoiulitovly. samara mes OR 679 57,156 259 , 549, 352 32,683, 838 580,911,831 1,176,000 ,076 
Vancouver Dns panermeienienat 1,719 53,704 228, 465,778 16,121,290 515,405, 782 950,924,014 
INWEDOM 2 a.>,2 4 ele we ince oe 1,035 37, 808 136,050, 705 9,366, 980 354, 277, 797 623,927,070 
TRGSON, eid ns catellew ones 356 24,952 122,527,608 6, 643, 486 235, 487, 487 472,319,599 


aa ee es oe eee 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, 


ments of $5,000,000 or Over and with Thr 


665 


each with Selling Value of Factory Ship- 
ee or More Establishments, 1959 


Nors.—Statistics for urban centres with three or more establishments cannot be published when one establish- 
ment has 75 p.c. or two establishments 90 p.c. of the total value of shipments. 


Estab- 
Province and Municipality] lish- 
ments 
No. 
Newfoundland— 
Dh, UOhn Bens: <2.c55sh55 95 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.......... 33 
Nova Scotia— 
ATMBELS 2 3.535% sea tees 24 
Dartmouth....i.8..82. 18 
Pralira x: OF5.5565. 2.094 S28 129 
Tamenburg 224-2 sone 15 
New Glasgow.......... 29 
Dy dneyteses cs ee 43 
Wrentons>. «00h Yay eee 8 
EBrEVOM fo ea shan LSS AsT 43 
Warmouthy 2c) t.5s% tee 28 
New Brunswick— 
Fredericton....5 245.2. 39 
Tuancaster:..... 5:25.55. - 11 
Monctonee. . 0-4 BER ask 58 
Saint John.......0...05. 90 
Quebec— 
AWevon-Valenssi:.acateee 17 
Beauharnois.........:.. 23 
Bedford ees: sh s1seee ee. 11 
Berthierville: .) 0282. 16 
Cap de la Madeleine.... 41 
Chicoutimi... .)..20. 39 
Conticook:.\....5.020.5e8 18 
Cowansville............ 11 
Drummondville........ 58 
Parnham. moss): ter, eee 21 
Fort Chambly......... 8 
Gri are 525 | es hee 16 
Granbyies: (4c nec eee 80 
Grand"Meére.....) 22... 29 
BRIN ante aR Brcko ea 51 
Huntingdon® ...2 25.5. . 13 
Jacques Cartier......... 27 
FOHetbOMres. : Ai4 Sues een 55 
Vonquiere: abso, oe 18 
Machine js20554 eee 82 
Ticintpess....ch seeks 23 
Te Prairie... ...1 Gee eet 20 
PASANC Ts... vos cee teen 50 
L’Assomption.......... 14 
Lennoxville............. 14 
OEV ITS Lewis fe by See kee 30 
Longueuil.......... es 31 
Louiseville......... Fy 20 
Magoo ce .ict28 q 34 
Marieville. . : 15 
Mégantic..... ; 25 
Montmagny...... ne 37 
Mount Royal: oes 54 
ontreale ses. se 2c ceeece 3,951 
Montreal East.......... 43 
Montreal North........ 63 
@Outremont. 22.5 ee: 64 
Wiessisvilles sso eNe ee 27 
Pointe aux Trembles.... 16 
Princeville) .::: Store 18 
Onebertuns.c i Hoe: 421 
AVICHINONG: »:...05 coco tees 13 
St. Hyacinthe.......... 84 
Ptadeanes, «snares 82 


Salaries 


7, 890,322 


2,024,317 


3,526,465 
2,084,294 
18,202,353 
1,925,755 
2,101,883 
21,552,254 
3,872, 657 
23827, 615 
1, 888, 569 


2,644,518 
3,254,279 
9,571,628 
11,381,549 


2,954,231 
7,074, 460 
1,990, 843 
1,506,045 
8,228 371 
1,634, 930 
2,693,012 
4,385,573 
17,682, 281 
3,288,010 
1,504,979 
1,472,987 
18,881,597 
7,560,302 
12,956,795 
2) 157,484 
3,951, 861 
6,296, 402 
1,961,151 
54, 987,612 
2,086,033 
2,633,730 
23,913,173 


3,173,473 
6,021,074 
11372'575 
1,477, 136 
3/904; 566 
25, 132/066 
626,970,086 
34/756, 687 
4’ 609,568 
7,961, 825 
3,393, 993 
4°170, 348 
1,927,706 
51,026,239 
1,913,028 
11,346) 470 
17,750,144 


Cost of 
Fuel and 
Electricity 


595, 237 


216,035 


419,376 
107, 805 
1,141; 622 
127,307 
332566 
4,451,100 
422517 
229,817 
187,481 


234,071 
803,531 
702,034 
1,389, 625 


205,191 
3,965, $10 
90, 405 
143,959 
1,641, 107 
129,197 
143,007 
333, 157 
1,611, 872 
221,774 
76,174 
103, 900 
1,004,325 
1, 452,951 
2,656, 984 
206, 756 
271,088 
697, 105 
101,837 
2,172,963 
283, 916 
634,004 
1,835,594 
140/223 
205, 839 
94° 297 
435,085 
320,681 
719,852 
88, 197 
140,023 
270,291 
774, 657 
22,086, 472 
19,958,847 
936, 342 
240, 694 
174, 662 
2,276,073 
122/105 
6, 102,353 
69,211 
793,684 
1,201,057 


Cost at Plant 


Selling Value 


of Materials of Factory 
Used Shipments 
$ $ 

13, 153,178 30,566,576 
9,697,518 13, 837, 767 
5,096,036 12, 887,719 
1,934,045 5,118, 423 
31,343, 603 65,155, 709 
4,506,375 7,537, 878 
3,519,351 7,068, 742 
44,251,722 80,127,378 
8,402,001 14, 272, 856 
6,779, 996 12,811,831 
5,016,934 9, 425, 202 
4,801,799 10,354,179 
9,977,550 22,600,331 
29, 246, 830 44,844,497 
41,801,176 66,655, 659 
11,121,474 16,513,321 
14,603, 493 33, 255,068 
2,209,141 5,881,109 
3,009,777 6,067,344 
26, 377, 239 47,170,849 
4,066,395 7,144,980 
4,305,710 7,947, 837 
8, 490, 822 17,038,702 
37,597, 490 79,765,051 
6,672,385 13,277,578 
2,450,088 5, 285,046 
2,641, 433 5,345,196 
46 , 642,272 85,148,699 
12,339,769 28,131,529 
31,067, 285 57,578,708 
6,847,919 10, 664, 184 
8,175, 244 16, 454, 152 
12,149, 756 24,231,695 
2,549,526 7,585, 820 
91,208,270 195,931,710 
5,205, 619 8, 886, 927 
2,752,474 8,994,184 
68,944, 286 139,516,655 
5,156,154 8,123, 220 
3,055, 469 5,985,701 
2,798,059 5,312,060 
1525508741 33,993,025 
4,932,525 10,366, 594 
30, 818, 839 40,747,251 
6,012,154 8, 248, 855 
2,478,257 5,067,055 
9,601,121 17,627,157 
78,808,021 133, 746,368 
1,219,183,717 | 2,329,633, 902 
472,691,317 606,095, 358 
10,065, 255 19,097,699 
15,640,990 31,780,727 
6,164,165 11,965,876 
34,962,760 51,591,110 
9,012,577 13,291,007 
111, 968, 466 225,141,195 
4,666, 542 7,655,995 
32,547, 930 54,755,559 
34,378, 439 68, 986, 382 
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1.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Selling Value of Factory Ship- 
ments of $5,000,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments, 1959—continued 


Estab- ee ee Sd on Pe =e Bear oe Sates 
ovince and Municipality] lish- an uel an of Materia of Factory 
Ee ers ments ployees Wages Electricity Used Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded 
E,W OrOme ..cdoatece sense 65 3,520 10,454,094 850,577 20,427, 463 38, 264, 350 
Sti-Lambertssa-.e8 sess 25 1,088 3,547,639 150, 237 6,273,221 12,896, 412 
Stalhanrent....-608 Ges 98 17,495 83,179,151 2,238,289 89,471, 852 226, 231,599 
Ste. MAPIGg © satasateee 23 1,005 2,839,913 281, 461 7,176,847 13, 454,007 
St; Michel ic ..t<-cavene 99 2,125 7,760,426 546, 842 17,444,672 29,715,713 
St, RGmib. sic, ras caseees 16 480 1,149,201 69, 694 3,529, 584 7,879,769 
Ste; Phérese.. :f.23 caer 39 1,270 3, 834, 688 351, 382 9,351,731 17,721,961 
Shawinigan... «is<.cre ce 47 5,589 25,393, 138 9,722,869 49,368, 498 115,524,010 
Sherbrooke............- 116 7,051 21,223,941 1,526,417 51,445, 363 96, 548, 853 
Terrebonne............: 18 648 1,804,710 110,709 3,504,972 7,460,877 
Trois Riviéres.......... 82 8,143 30,616,531 8, 259, 182 57,099, 833 127, 634, 158 
WValleyfield....5 <n «noe 43 3,354 10, 820,300 1,364,972 25, 236, 990 55,444,956 
Werdtin. S65 sscbee sees 68 1,540 4,636,916 127,962 6,018, 838 14, 208, 187 
Victoriaville............ 56 2,662 7,349,760 335, 708 15, 222, 634 25, 469, 832 
Waterloo... <:.4.igeasae 20 692 1,878,085 131,504 3,122,470 6, 265,750 
Westmount............. 34 1,783 6,571,357 373,717 9,453,910 21,196,948 
Ontario— 
IAGtON ; na. usa ethe ese 18 977 3,196,315 263,198 7,750,642 13,588, 187 
BIE 2 res </rnie tacts ties 35 1,737 6,567,397 326,475 17,351,219 30,140,325 
Agnvriors: ...<<.ccateene 20 944 3,023,911 171, 226 3,998,335 12,327,415 
AUPORD soc. cca p te tae 21 999 3,495, 669 165,009 8,717,715 20, 235,161 
BAUEIG: Jee esicss.b cee een 39 1,993 7,617,551 489,101 20, 445, 358 38, 250, 271 
Belleville: ...+.0 wean 69 3,341 12, 430, 957 1,629,009 15,790,996 41,478, 838 
Bowmanville........... 16 835 3,211,144 229, 259 6,053, 154 13,181,070 
Brampton ii «cc pov omer 44 2,133 8,122,161 477,907 12,572,873 30,081,031 
Bramttond. ....4-sep.ens 169 11,166 43,195,278 2,327,345 86, 800,769 166,113,010 
Brockville, .a2.4. che oti 46 3,086 11,985, 805 666, 153 42,967,799 73,142,098 
Chatham... i «s+es mes 68 3,737 15,001,780 1,393,073 77,799,770 120,751,505 
Cobourg:.....+ 4.99% omer 34 1,123 4,347,196 270,976 11,541, 630 25,692,653 
Collingwood............ 25 1,638 5,171,013 198, 985 8,065, 322 15,992,128 
CaritwHll, 2: cd chee he 57 5,963 24,124,382 5,718, 430 40 , 608, 687 96,423,254 
Dundas stg. «ck saeoaes 37 1,080 3,925, 268 185,130 5, 245,920 10,664, 659 
Dumnvilles.s oc Acehnese 16 1,273 3,066,326 183 , 522 8,114,891 15, 890, 267 
BIARGVIC Ws, a ese tsi sons 24 437 1,726,139 112,095 5,518, 460 9,647,100 
BUTS et -e:0 5 fata cites 22 759 2,770,312 247,144 7,555,347 14, 352,940 
Bor Eris, «<< Peiate eee 26 892 3,431,494 151,222 10,674, 210 18,778,994 
Fort William........... 67 3,192 14,323,707 4,504, 182 31, 806, 258 66, 446, 187 
Alt oe, a8. a 503, ee 7 7,283 26,129,556 1,083, 940 44,168,036 94,779,381 
Gananoque... ....¢s556 «a6 16 845 3,426,675 235,531 5,965, 192 11,528,537 
Georgetown............ 22 1,290 5,156,129 291,193 9,868,624 18, 352,625 
Godertols. ..:.<..-g0n eo 17 463 1,644,955 218,135 4,724,943 8,555,793 
(SYUIMAD Ys. <a bebe nee 20 §22 1,364,991 89, 439 2,980,805 5,580,275 
ASIIOI DG 5is-cok Set RNG vam 111 6,789 26,032,809 1,361,015 48 324, 850 93,879,740 
Hanalton..cy. saute nae 525 52, 820 244, 629, 848 31, 285,574 547, 666, 412 1,114, 137,316 
Hanoverid.....« hae cose 24 1,041 3,138,790 126,481 5, 229,144 9,696, 666 
HICSNOIER: oracc.octcieeinoeite 14 982 3,499, 407 268,947 6,491,135 12,602,628 
Ingersoll sa a’h:s.6 besos fees 30 1,080 3,788,708 690,619 12,888, 473 22,360,168 
Kingston Be ais crete ie ae 5,420 23,340, 835 1,906, 856 41,337,408 96,597,656 
Kitchener. tb 203 16,104 60, 931, 182 2, 832 , 536 135, 485, 240 241 327,377 
Leaside tiraeci<<2 Ghee meer 44 7,904 33, 475, 226 1,363, 432 64,629,198 115,111,374 
Lindsay ooo 40 1,770 5,697,532 414,519 8,186,013 20,917,588 
LAStOWOL «0 «0 2c eae 12 475 1,367, 136 97,606 3,190,955 5,947,928 
London pens 5... see eee 277 15,175 58,321,477 2,955,878 103’ 168. 645 229,749,046 
ootosBranch: © a, a0 21 1,023 4,193,932 238,811 10,388, 209 22,134,140 
Marisham - > ..co nee men 13 243 820, 563 65,085 2/345, 330 5,386,777 
Meaford Oe ce 20 553 1,402,951 111, 264 2,666,731 5,327,308 
Merritton boise: elelpve been < Seat 105 6,251 26,811,189 1,341,315 33 , 532,941 75,318,697 
Midland aes «0 0dveetelvabotete 28 1,202 3,710,771 146, 764 9,715,042 17,407,736 
Milton, \ ctu. 3 sees 15 928 4,081,683 603, 897 6, 888, 306 14,586,706 
Mamita: gas’. 3.5 eek eee 36 938 3,576,372 223, 450 6,513,314 13,166,792 
NADARGR: § ost « :aipiee<Btor 17 504 1,836,598 147/417 4,674,012 9/067, 511 
New Liskeard.......... 15 475 1,707,231 99, 243 3,306, 235 5,916, 267 
Newmarket............ 23 1,056 3,602,798 179, 857 7,326,069 14,077, 864 
New Toronto........... 42 7,613 37, 405, 697 2,442, 567 103,044, 226 197,631,640 
Niagara Falls.......... 78 4,303 17,959, 893 4,920,958 28,939, 295 71,295,324 
North Bay...---....... 31 608 2° 345 859 173,282 3/846, 116 7,441, 460 
Dalevalles a. ss a 5 ante cates 49 5,694 27,735,568 1,570,588 175,172,246 274,502,645 
Orne hii -e sss asthe ete 56 2,320 7,914,303 513, 660 10, 558, 113 22,831,949 


OGAWA iri. 5508 sfctere Seats 280 9,882 37,677,016 2,641,767 59, 645, 311 138,791, 217 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Selling Value of Factory Ship- 
ments of $5,000,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments, 1959—concluded 


] oe) <., | stab) a, Salaries Cost of Cost at Plant | Selling Value 
Province and Municipality} lish- 1eweos and Fuel and of Materials of Factory 
ments | POY Wages Electricity Used Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded 
Owen Sound. ap Bie. « « 48 2,163 7,144,498 326, 792 11,507,984 23,575, 092 
PATI ie oc nS 30 1, 157 3,510,500 167,415 6,634, 430 12,885,081 
Pembroke....... A 28 1,529 4,749,953 230,372 9,334, 406 19,382,908 
RECh Hear cence act soesi- 27 805 2,358, 109 142,185 4,616,337 9,913, 633 
Peterborough........... 89 9,323 43,720,646 1,539,087 71,471,554 142, 453,045 
PPORUSATERUT.« <.0.0. 20.01 nite 57 2,404 10,028, 492 2,272,206 22,471, 842 48 323,155 
Ee i Ee a 43 2) 841 10/ 384° 505 373,176 16,513, 286 32/547, 416 
PUCHINOWE ce eee sae sciete 24 586 1, 821, 803 140,801 3,417, 222 6,455,717 
Richmond Hill......... 17 277 982,777 106,529 3,290,009 5,590, 552 
Raversides o.cic2 es tee 15 490 2,218,059 126, 483 6,216,592 9,950,700 
St. Catharines.......... 105 6,251 26,811,189 1,341,315 33,532,941 75,318, 697 
Stary 80.4... seo as ue 14 737 2,823,989 1,708,100 8,117,751 17,609,511 
Ria RNOMAg cree ae. os oe 52 2,505 9, 250,784 468,618 18, 222,313 39,981,339 
Sire): bee ae eI Cae 54 6,994 37,701,009 25, 934, 202 208, 869, 241 319, 286, 463 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 47 9,210 48,379,041 8, 256,009 107,052,756 211,792,006 
PSRHIGOOS © Fs <'dixia,sisiais's' ssh 29 1,437 5,940, 309 462,814 31,810,013 44, 453, 261 
Smith’s Falls. ...5.5..5. 31 807 2,551,544 197,790 4,204,366 11,929,000 
DETAMOTGs asexse ses oss 73 3,277 11,321,595 528, 323 22,399,589 42,272,268 
Sud bury-saceses. ois. se 62 1,196 4,517, 658 591,104 7,949,810 16,913,150 
DS WANKCA Seana an, oo 14 874 3,959, 627 207,172 8,351,615 15,769, 442 
Thorold 2 eer tte ees 21 1,575 6,995, 865 1,975,415 14,109, 609 28,931,903 
"Tilisonburgses secs)... 2s 27 1,095 3,237,048 343,159 18,495, 164 24,097,480 
ABET: eee ee ecto ae 22 371 1,153,794 130,749 2,685,113 5,296,726 
"POrOntO vcs" tas eee 3,073 123, 963 503, 765,998 21,048, 608 1,013, 054,770 1,875, 649, 225 
ronton- 29 syd tine. goes 28 1,679 5,764, 154 786,919 11,132,954 24, 435,366 
Wallaceburg...........- 26 1,889 7,197,796 1,099, 442 9,743,122 22,474, 463 
Waterloot. 0; ffi ee. 6.08 63 3,192 11,680,300 615, 244 21,747,703 59,993, 156 
Welland o:5:5..)....... See5'en 47 2,842 10,786,021 894, 258 16,196,947 35, 854, 798 
WESUOR Jes sis coin hs ea. © 59 2,545 10,506,595 512,933 16,282,879 33, 452,712 
Wandsorwce¥. f:h' ete. 292 23,355 115, 427,371 6,212,951 221,872,387 442,513, 286 
Wanghaine ses. css sess + 17 440 1,285, 658 100, 848 3,270,061 6,053 , 349 
Woodstock. <:.s<.<s5i5<: 59 4,329 16, 235, 024 2,058, 292 45,811,931 78,696,506 
Manitoba— 
38 856 3,071, 414 393, 584 14,095,290 21,230,494 
22 510 1,722,518 170,617 4,191,606 8,055, 498 
95 5,293 ‘21,343, 758 2,712,334 133,270,513 179, 562,931 
59 2,777 10, 460, 838 383, 289 16,176,315 37,013,121 
794 25, 864 88, 968, 328 3,840, 792 173,177,732 348, 540, 671 
Moose Jaw........es00: 42 1,372 5, 232, 852 1,272,281 32,381,369 45,319, 840 
Prince Albert........... 32 886 3,391,150 262, 839 14,775, 483 23,279,674 
Regina). t0se% Siics a. eh 142 3,613 14,788, 493 2,931,349 55, 801,121 100,373,094 
Saskatoon. secas6 10:08 130 3,401 13,723 , 249 1,393,760 66,678,438 99,181, 864 
Alberta— 
CAlary bore sacs siewlerrees = 350 10,781 44 364,963 3,126, 400 157, 344, 936 250, 483, 305 
Edmenton.............- 406 13,241 50,105,221 2,627,630 162, 466, 153 268,548,781 
Grande Prairie......... 18 462 1,173,987 146,997 2,385,261 5,082,514 
Lethbridgers. ic:). 23a5- 56 1,245 4,204,629 305, 793 10,022,326 20,380,079 
Medicine Hat........... 41 1,067 4,057, 682 527,640 14, 680, 823 29,646, 440 
Red Deer. oees sss e fe 33 399 1,262,214 129, 247 5, 209, 895 8,986, 607 
British Columbia— 
Chilliwack............. 21 454 1,149,396 127, 484 3,626,037 5, 937, 382 
Dawson Creek.......... 17 197 773,521 213,100 3,971, 626 7,573, 845 
RC CIOWAIA siesta cee cae ace 34 882 3,055,215 218,014 5,345,078 10, 855, 082 
NAMA INIOS ooo is ce eleletesers 25 372 1, 462,500 129, 184 2,421,328 5,425,044 
New Westminster...... 97 5,646 23,431,099 1,883,111 53,749, 427 106, 812, 426 
North Vancouver....... 70 2,566 12,148,170 1,516,023 12,105,979 08, 220, 826 
Port Moody. «....20dten0+s 8 724 3,277,058 1,183,085 20, 680, 288 28,569,355 
Prince George..... ; 57 827 3,128,400 281,410 10,860,060 16, 428,679 
Vancouver....... a (ees Bax bv 83 32,911 139,700, 859 6,446,971 275,378, 121 517,685, 702 
Vernon. seco ers : 26 375 1,280,595 98,512 2,687, 432 5,121,383 


WiCEODIA eater acek 182 3,805 15,758, 362 779,575 23 , 877, 622 56,046, 452 


CHAPTER XV.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, 
CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter provides data on the capital expenditures made by all sectors of the 
Canadian economy on construction and on machinery and equipment, together with 
summaries of other available statistics for the construction industry. Section 1 shows 
the amounts spent by each of the various industrial or economic sectors. Section 2 
brings together a number of summaries of related series on construction activity—value 
of work performed by type of structure, value of materials used, salaries and wages paid 
and numbers employed, contracts awarded and building permits issued. Government 
aid to house-building and construction of dwelling units are covered in Section 3. 


Section 1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on 
Machinery and Equipment 


Capital expendituresf in all sectors of the economy amounted to $8,109,000,000 in 
1961, a reduction of 1.9 p.c. from the 1960 total of $8,262,000,000. The over-all decline 
resulted from a 9.8-p.c. decrease in the purchases of machinery and equipment—from 
$2,809,000,000 in 1960 to $2,535,000,000 in 1961—partially offset by a 2.2-p.c. increase in 
construction expenditures from $5,453,000,000 in 1960 to $5,574,000,000 in 1961. Total 
capital outlays increased each year throughout most of the decade after 1946 and reached 
a record level in 1957. Since that time the level of capital spending has been declining 
slightly. It is expected that this trend will be reversed in 1962, in which year capital ex- 
penditure intentions are 6 p.c. above the 1961 level. 


In constant (1957) dollars, the total 1961 capital program was 11 p.c. below the 
peak of 1957, declines having occurred in volume of each of the four years following 1957. 
It is evident from Table 1, that there have been variations in the generally downward 
trend in the construction and machinery and equipment components. A continuing 
high proportion of Canada’s gross national product is still being devoted to the expansion, 
modernization or renewal of the nation’s production facilities, although this proportion 
has been declining in recent years following the peak of 1957. 


* Except where otherwise noted, prepared in the Operations Section, Business Finance Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

} Capital expenditure figures for 1960 and earlier years are final and those for 1961 are preliminary and subject 
to revision at a later date. Capital expenditures for 1960 and 1961 as well as intentions for 1962 appear in greater 


detail in the publication Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1962, available from the Queen’s Printer 
(Catalogue No. C-51-162). 
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1.— Capital Expenditures on Construction and on Machinery and Equipment, 
in Current and Constant (1957) Dollars, 1952-61 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1952-60; preliminary actual 1961. 


Construction 
Year 

Current eereta 

Dollars Dollars 

$000,000 | $’000,000 
T95 QB ain a deletete- 3, 434 3,941 
UTE Oe eet 8 Ee 3,756 4,174 
UGG, Ui ene 2 3,737 4,149 
195D0.......2..8.082 4,169 4,512 
IIs) ee eee ee 5,273 5, 445 
Cy ee eoceo eee 5,784 5,784 
MOSS ASM oon Oe 5, 830 5, 865 
UG Rye aR. AG 5,709 5,557 
TOCO Me eee eee 5, 453 5,248 
BOG Lass ak bors eras 5,574 5,408 


Capital Expenditures 


Machinery 
and 
Equipment 
Current peartent 
Dollars Dollars 
$'000,000 | $'000,000 
2,057 2,411 
2; 220 2/550 
1,984 2,245 
2,075 2,305 
2,761 2,888 
2,933 2,933 
2,584 2,467 
2,708 2,590 
2,809 2,636 
2), 5385 2,341 


Total 
Expenditure 
as Percentage 

of Gross National 


Total Product 
Current Paes Current ea 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Melare 
$000,000 | $’000,000 p.c p.c 

5,491 6,352 22.9 24.0 
5,976 6,724 23.9 24.4 
6, 721 6,394 23.0 23.9 
6,244 6,817 23.0 23.5 
8,034 8,333 26.3 26.4 
8,717 8,717 27.3 27.3 
8,364 8,332 25.4 25.9 
8,417 8,147 24.1 24.5 
8,262 7, 884 23.0 2800 
8,109 7,749 22.0 22.4 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES AS PERCENTAGE OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, 
CURRENT AND CONSTANT (1957) DOLLARS, 1952-61 


PERCENT 
ber 


27 


1952 1953; 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 
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Table 2 shows the extent of the emphasis on housing and non-residential construction 
in 1961 as compared with the two previous years. 


2.—Capital Expenditures and Percentage Distribution, by Type, 1959-61 
Nors.—Actual expenditures 1959 and 1960; preliminary actual 1961. 


Distribution 
Type 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1961 
$’000,000 $’000,000 p.c p.c. p.c 
Constructhomn 25 sees <oicic is aos seeyere 5,709 5,453 67.8 66.0 

EF OUSING 1. c/Peeiscciste le ese Ns: tose 1,752 1,456 20.8 17.6 18.1 
Won-residential ss, .js.sn0 cess veers 3,957 3,997 47.0 48.4 50.6 
Machinery and Equipment....... 2,708 2,809 32.2 34.0 31.3 
MOCAIS <1 iaecteteerd's acujstec 8,417 8,262 100.0 100.0 100.0 


In 1961, the mining industry as a whole increased outlays on new construction by 
$68,000,000. This increase was accounted for largely by heavier expenditures on the 
construction of natural gas processing plants in Alberta—part of the Alberta—California 
natural gas export program—which amounted to $77,709,000 compared with $18,565,000 in 
1960. Construction outlays for iron ore mining facilities also increased in 1961, amounting 
to $67,959,000 compared with $52,866,000 in the previous year. 


Capital outlays of the manufacturing industries as a whole declined $152,900,000 in 
1961 from the level of $1,177,400,000 reached in 1960. This decline was spread throughout 
most of the component industries with noticeable decreases in the primary iron and steel 
industry and the petroleum refining industry. Only the chemical industry showed a marked 
increase, capital outlays of which rose from $107,000,000 in 1960 to $124,000,000 in 1961. 
The heavier expenditure was largely in the area of industrial chemicals. 


Capital outlays for utilities—including transportation, communication and storage 
facilities, as well as such public utilities as gas, water and electricity—declined from 
$1,772,700,000 in 1960 to $1,663,600,000 in 1961. The decrease was mainly attributable to 
declines of $115,000,000 in railway transport and $28,800,000 in telephones. Partially 
offsetting the declines in the area of utilities were increased expenditures on oil and gas 
pipeline construction. The major projects were the gas pipelines constructed in Alberta 
as part of the Alberta—California gas export program (which were in addition to the gas 
processing plants mentioned above) and oil pipelines constructed in British Columbia which 
were substantially completed in 1961. 


The trade sector of the economy, consisting of wholesale and retail firms as well as 
automobile service stations owned by Canada’s integrated petroleum companies, made 
capital outlays of $329, 100,000 compared with outlays of $381,000,000 in the previous year. 
All trade sectors except department stores recorded decreased expenditures in 1961; the 
increase recorded by department stores was mainly accounted for by the expansion of 
discount department outlets, a recent development in retail merchandising and indications 
are that this type of merchandising will continue to increase. A discount department store 
is generally defined as a retail store selling a wide range of merchandise with reduced 
customer services; reduced services on the average permit reduced prices to the consumer. 
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EXPENDITURES ON NEW CONSTRUCTION, 1948-61 
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Continuing the upward trend of recent years, institutional services—including hospitals, 
schools, universities, churches and welfare institutions—recorded an advance of $42,100,000 
in capital outlays in 1961 over the level of $572,900,000 achieved in 1960. This increase 
was concentrated on additional facilities for universities and hospitals, universities in- 
creasing from $87,300,000 to $103,600,000 and hospitals from $155,900,000 to $181, 100,000. 
Expenditures on universities include those for private as well as provincial government 
institutions, and hospital expenditures include those for provincial, municipal, religious 
and private hospitals for both mental and general treatment services. 


Capital outlays by government departments increased slightly from $1,273,700,000 in 
1960 to $1,328,400,000 in 1961. Government departments, as defined for capital expendi- 
ture purposes, include that part of government activity, excluding institutions, generally 
dependent on tax revenue for financial support; one of the major activities of government, 
involving expenditures by federal, provincial and municipal governments, is the road, 
highway and bridge program. In 1961, all three levels of government increased their 
capital outlays; the Federal Government, with additional outlays of $42,100,000, accounted 
for 75 p.c. of the total increase and brought its spending up to $395,800,000; the spending of 
the provincial governments reached $564,800,000, an increase of $7,600,000; and the spend- 
ing of municipal governments amounted to $367,800,000, an increase of $5,000,000. 


Capital spending in Canada as a whole in 1961 declined 1.9 p.c. from the previous 
year but there was considerable variation in the spending of the different provinces. New- 
foundland experienced a substantial increase of 22.6 p.c. as a result of heavier expenditures 
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by iron mining companies in Labrador. Alberta and British Columbia recorded less dramatic 
increases of 4.2 p.c. and 2.3 p.c., respectively. Capital spending in Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia remained unchanged and each of the other five provinces experienced 
some decline. In Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan the declines were small at 2.7 p.c., 
3.4 p.c. and 2.5 p.c., respectively; the greater declines of 9.4 p.c. and 13.3 p.c., respectively, 
recorded by New Brunswick and Manitoba were mainly attributable to the near completion 
of major industrial projects in these provinces in 1960. 


3.—Summary of Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Economic Sector, 1960 and 1961 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1960; preliminary actual 1961. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
: Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total | struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Agriculture and fishing....... 1960 107 443 550 77 148 591 775 
1961 108 413 521 78 147 560 746 
Worestrys <4 <. sesaeaeesaaasi 1960 27 27 54 18 30 57 102 
1961 26 23 49 17 27 50 93 
Mining, quarrying and oil 

Wellsa crac secceeem an mereen 1960 303 97 400 27 86 183 513 
1961 871 80 451 28 82 162 561 
Manutactiring.....00.+s»«0se 1960 335 843 | 1,178 124 547 1,390 | 1,849 
1961 268 756 | 1,024 120 532 1,288} 1,676 
LU) erie”: ages IR be ert 1960 | 1,074 698 | 1,772 269 444 1,142 | 2,485 
1961 | 1,098 566 | 1,664 281 435 1,001 | 2,380 
Construcbion. si veces cies oewe’ 1960 14 116 130 4 132 248 266 
1961 14 118 132 4 134 252 270 
Fi pusitte vcd os scales) te eee 1960 | 1,456 — 1,456 457 -- — 1,913 
1961 | 1,467 — 1,467 484 -= = 1,951 
Trade (wholesale and retail)..1960 165 216 381 40 48 264 469 
1961 147 182 329 37 45 227 4i1 

Finance, insurance and real 
@StATG, cc dace: <sen scents 1960 243 36 279 16 4 40 299 
1961 265 42 307 17 4 46 328 
Commercial services......... 1960 58 157 215 13 47 204 275 
1961 53 168 221 14 46 214 281 
Institutional services......... 1960 500 73 573 59 12 85 644 
1961 536 79 615 64 13 92 692 
Government departments....1960 | 1,171 1034] 1,274 327 56 159 | 1,657 
1961 | 1,221 108 | 1,329 322 55 163 | 1,706 
Motals.ci4 seagate 1960 | 5,453] 2,809 | 8,262 | 1,431] 1,554 4,363 | 11,247 


1961 | 5,574] 2,535 | 8,109 | 1,466 | 1,520 4,055 | 11,095 


Details of some of the above economic sectors are given in Table 4. The value of 
construction work performed, together with statistics of contracts awarded and building 
permits issued in recent years, is covered in Section 2 of this Chapter. Housing is treated 
separately in Section 3. 
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4.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1960 and 1961 
Norze.—Actual expenditures 1960; preliminary actual 1961. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Capital and Repair 
: Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 


tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
MANUFACTURING 
Foods and beverages.........1960 52.7 99.2} 151.9 14.2 55.7 69.9 66.9 | 154.9 221.8 
1961 51:5 94.5 | 146.0 14.1 56.5 70.6 65.6 | 151.0 216.6 
Tobacco products..........-- 1960 tT 5.2 6.9 ie? 3.3 4.5 2.9 8.5 11.4 
1961 7 5.9 7.6 0.9 3.3 4.2 2.6 9.2 11.8 
Hupher 22>. ..i235..5:3.5 1960 6.9 17.0 23.9 1.0 8.1 9.1 7.9 255 J; 33.0 
1961 3.0 14.9 17.9 0.8 8.9 9.7 | 3.8 23.8 27.6 
eather Si osc. Sd ien.d 1960 its 2.6 3.9 0.4 say 2.6 167, 4.8 6.5 
1961 0.7 3.0 BT 0.7 2.6 3.3 1.4 5.6 7.0 
FRoxtile? PPe...t Ab. ..5. s8 1960 6.0 21.1 27.1 3.4 17.6 21.0 9.4 38.7 48.1 
1961 6.0 20.2 26.2 3.6 18.7 22.3 9.6 38.9 48.5 
Clothing and knitting mills. .1960 2.3 10.0 12.3 422 4.3 55 ae 14.3 17.8 
1961 2:1 7.9 10.0 1.0 37 4.7 3.1 11.6 14.7 
Weoed..s BEr act dit BLS 1960 12.6 28.6 41.2 5.5 28.9 34.4 18.1 57.5 75.6 
1961 12.6 26.2 38.8 4.8 24.5 29.3 17.4 50.7 68.1 
Furniture and fixtures........ 1960 3.0 4.6 7.6 0.9 2.3 3.2 3.9 6.9 10.8 
1961 0.8 3.0 3.8 0.9 2.1 3.0 5 Bs 5.1 6.8 
Paper and allied industries. ..1960 25.1 | 131.2 | 166.3 9.2 93.9 | 103.1} 44.3 | 225.1 269.4 
1961 33.8 | 125.9 | 159.7 9.3 99.3} 108.6) 48.1] 225.2 268.3 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries...........- 1960 7.4 77 | 29.1 2.3 6.8 9.1 9.7 28.5 38.2 
1961 ey) 21.7 29.4 1.8 6.2 8.0 9.5 27.9 37.4 
Primary metals............. 1960 51.3 | 142.9 | 194.2 20.0 | 145.1 | 165.1 71.3 | 288.0 359.3 
1961 33.1 90.1 | 123.2 18.1\|  135.6)] 1983.7 51.2] 225.7 276.9 
Metal fabricating............ 1960 12.2 34.5 46.7 5.2 25.4 30.6 17.4 59.9 ve 
1961 a 25.8 33.5 4.6 23.8 74 12.3 48.9 61.2 
MG HINORY ocnnnoinplneen ann 1960 8.4 14.6 23.0 3.0 9.5 12.5 11.4 24.1 35.5 
1961 5.4 15.9 21.3 2.7 8.3 11.0 8.1 24.2 32.3 
Transportation equipment....1960 16.5 31.9 48.4 10.2 Shot 41.3 26.7 63.0 89.7 
1961 11.5 28.4 39.9 9.7 28.6 38.3 21.2 57.0 78.2 
Electrical products........-.. 1960 7.6 24.2 31.8 3.8 16.3 20.1 11.4 40.5 51.9 
1961 7.9 22.1 30.0 aay 15.1 18.8 11.6 37.2 48.8 
Non-metallic mineral 
BLOGUCHIes. Got 5. as. = -2-5-2 1960 15-7 33.5 49.2 4.0 38.6 42.6 19.7 72.1 91.8 
1961 12.1 28.2 40.3 3.4 41.2 44:6 15.5 69.4 84.9 
Petroleum and coal products. 1960 51.9 7.8 59.7 26.0 4.0 30.0 77.9 11.8 89.7 
1961 30.6 4.2 34.8 > pi 3.8 31.0 57.8 8.0 65.8 
Chemical and chemical 
BrOdUCG eh 5). gs ves ooo 1960 34.9 72-4145 107.8 10.8 48.2 59.0 45.7 | 120.3 166.0 
1961 34.6 89.4 | 124.0 9.9 45.0 54.9 44.5 | 134.4 178.9 
Miscellaneous............-.-- 1960 7.2 13.6 20.8 TA 5.9 8.0 9.3 19.5 28.8 
1961 5.4 11.9 17.3 2.3 5.6 7.9 2 17.5 25.2 
Capital items charged to 
operating expenses......... 1960 _ 126.4 | 126.4 _ — — _ 126.4 126.4 
1961 _ Tt74 SE _ _— _ 117.1 117.1 
Totals, Manufacturing. ..1960 | 334.7 | 842.7 | 1477.4) 124.4 547.2 | 671.6 || 459.1 | 1,389.9 | 1,849.0 
4961 | 268.2 | 756.3 | 1,024.5 | 119.5 | 532.1) 651.6 || 387.7 | 1,288.4 1,676.1 


Se 
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4.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1960 and 1961—continued 


NE ana nel 


Capital Capital and Repair 
i Gack) ae Con ket 
f Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery on- | chinery on- | chinery 
cd cna c struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
( geet Se ee 
Utiities 
Je EEE 
Electric power......+--+e+++s 1960 | 371.5 | 161.3 | 532.8 43.4 30.7 74.1] 414.9 | 192.0 606.9 
1961 | 412.6 | 123.9] 536.5 52.8 29.8 82.6 || 465.4] 153.7 619.1 
Gas distribution..........+-- 1960 56.5 6.4 62.9 6.6 1.6 8.2 63.1 8.0 71.1 
1961 50.5 8.9 59.4 5.7 1.5 7.2 56.2 10.4 66.6 
Railway transport........-.+ 1960 | 202.7 98.6 | 301.3 | 135.9 | 172.7] 308.6 || 338.6] 271.3 609.9 
1961 | 146.1 40.2 | 186.3 | 144.9] 172.1] 317.0] 291.0] 212.3 503.3 
Urban transit systems....... 1960 19.8 6.9 26.7 4.2 18.4 22.6 24.0 25.3 49.3 
1961 17.5 4.9 22.4 4.1 18.8 22.9 21.6 23.7 45.3 
Water transport and services. 1960 38.4 54.4 92.8 6.8 17.5 24.3 45.2 71.9 A731 
1961 42.1 57.1 99.2 6.2 15.7 21.9 48.3 72.8 121.1 
Motor transport........+++++- 1960 6.3 41.7 48.0 1.5 57.2 58.7 7.8 98.9 106.7 
1961 5.1 34.2 39.3 1.4 47.3 48.7 6.5 81.5 88.0 
Grain elevators... ...2<see 1960 12.9 2.7 15.6 6.0 2.6 8.6 18.9 5.3 24.2 
1961 16.1 2.7 18.8 5.3 2.3 7.6 21.4 5.0 26.4 
Telephones ie asp new ees 1960 | 161.3 | 195.2 | 356.5 39.4 92.7.| 132.1 | 200.7 | 287.9 488.6 
1961 | 133.3] 194.4] 327.7 36.7 98.5 | 185.2 |} 170.0} 292.9 462.9 
Broadcasting... Sees. 0.<e tes 1960 7h 15.1 23.0 0.6 2.7 3.3 8.5 17.8 26.3 
1961 4,9 13.4 18.3 0.6 3.2 3.8 5.5 16.6 22.1 
Water systems...........2208 1960 79.1 5.9 85.0 18.7 Be 19.8 97.8 7.0 104.8 
1961 72.9 3.4 76.3 18.1 1.3 19.4 91.0 4.7 95.7 
Other wtilifies’...§ Jesse. ares 1960 | 117.8 95.6 | 213.4 6.1 46.7 52.8] 123.9} 142.3 266.2 
1961 | 196.4 70.2 | 266.6 5.2 44,2 49.4 |} 201.6] 114.4 316.0 
Capital items charged to 
operating expenses.....-... 1960 — 14.7 14.7 — _ — _ 14.7 14.7 
1961 -_ 12.8 12.8 _ _ 12.8 12.8 
Totals, Utilities........... 1960 | 1,074.2 | 698.5 | 1,772.7 | 269.2 | 443.9 | 713.1 | 1,343.4 | 1,142.4 | 2,485.8 
1961 | 1,097.5 | 566.1 | 1,663.6 | 281.0] 434.7] 715.7 || 1,378.5 | 1,000.8 | 2,379.3 
PPE SERS a YB Se De ee 2 tS 
TRADE 
Se ee eee 
Wholesale lee . . chee anh.s0 tae 1960 34.0 32.8 66.8 5.0 7.9 12.9 39.0 40.7 79.7 
1961 30.3 26.1 56.4 4.9 6.7 11.6 35.2 32.8 68.0 
(Chain Stores... -/-ceecale os oe Bers 1960 29.4 39.6 69.0 6.5 5.4 11.9 35.9 45.0 80.9 
1961 16.4 32.2 48.6 6.5 5.4 11.9 22.9 37.6 60.5 
Independent stores........... 1960 43.2 76.7} 119.9 11.9 19.2 Sloe 55.1 95.9 151.0 
1961 88.3 62.2] 100.5 11.8 18.9 30.7 50.1 81.1 131.2 
Department stores........... 1960 16.2 14,1 30.3 5.3 3.2 8.5 21.5 17.3 38.8 
1961 26.7 15.5 42.2 4.0 3.8 7.8 30.7 19.3 50.0 
Automotive trade........... se ie oe 75.4 1133 12.7 24.0 53.4 46.0 99.4 
9.7 64.6 i ; 19.8 44 : 4, 
Capital items charged to oe mee : q oe ah 
operating expenses......... 1960 — 19.6 19.6 _ _ _— _ 19.6 19.6 
1961 _ 16.8 16.8 —_ — — 16.8 16.8 
Totals, Trade............. 1960 | 164.9 | 216.1 | 381.0 40.0 48.4 88.4 | 204.9] 264.5 469.4 
1961 | 146.6} 182.5 | 329.1 37.0 44.8 81.8 | 183.6 | 227.3 410.9 
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4.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1960 and 1961—concluded 


Capital Repair ; Capital and Repair 
7 Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
INSTITUTIONS 
er Shee 2 ee OT tee Oe en ee 
GHOTENES Hier vn do TAS sso 1960 59.3 2.9 62.2 9.2 0.9 10.1 68.5 3.8 1253 
1961 54.9 3.0 57.9 9.0 0.9 9.9 63.9 3.9 67.8 
WMIVersibies:. «0.4.7 be. + + oe are 1960 74.7 12.6 87.3 4.3 0.7 5.0 79.0 13ce 92.3 
1961 89.4 14.2 | 103.6 6.0 0.7 6.7 95.4 14.9 110.3 
SOHOOIS Eee aw «0,3, fote y>.0.0:040 4106 1960 | 229.6 25.911] 9255.5 29.4 5.4 34.8 || 259.0 3h 290.3 
1961 | 222.7 30.1] 252.8 30.4 6.7 87.1} 253.1 36.8 289.9 
ET OBDEDAISE airarcis, i’erototeus. tay te'eloe 1960 | 125.2 30.7 | 155.9 14.7 5.3 20.0 |} 139.9 36.0 175.9 
1961 | 150.9 30.2 | 18h. 1 i¥(a83 4.8 22.1) 168.2 35.0 203.2 
Other institutional services. ..1960 13 0.7 12.0 1.0 0.1 ilgal 1253 0.8 By 
1961 Ved 1.9 19.6 ta 0.2 1.3 18.8 Pisa 20.9 
Totals, Institutions...... 1960 | 500.1 72.8 | 572.9 58.6 12.4 71.0 || 558.7 85.2 643.9 
1961 | 535.6 79.4 | 615.0 63.8 13.3 77.1 |) 599.4 92.7 692.1 


ee a a ee ee eS eS eS eS SSS SSS 


A summary of the capital expenditures in each province for the years 1960 and 1961 is 
given in Table 5. Such expenditures represent gross additions to the capital stocks of the 
province and are a reflection of economic activity in the area, although the actual pro- 
duction of these assets may generate major employment and income-giving effects in other 
regions. For example, the spending of millions of dollars on oil refineries and pipelines in 
Western Canada means activity in the steel industries of Ontario as well as construction 
activity in the western provinces. 


5.—Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Province, 1960 and 1961 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1960; preliminary actual 1961. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Province and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Newfoundland............... 1960 113 33 146 25 18 43 138 51 189 
1961 136 43 179 27 19 46 163 62 225 
Prince Edward Island....... 1960 24 13 37 6 5 11 30 18 48 
1961 25 11 36 6 5 Bt 31 16 47 
Nowa Scotiah oc csisssce oss os 1960 166 68 234 53 41 94 219 109 328 
1961 160 74 234 56 36 92 216 110 326 
New Brunswick............. 1960 119 61 180 37 37 74 156 98 254 
1961 106 57 163 44 37 81 150 94 244 
(Qaebee.t sores. reece ese s ote aye 1960 1,327 680 2,007 327 389 716 1,654 1,069 2,723 
1961 1,351 602 1,953 340 393 733 1,691 995 2,686 
MOntario.f), heGtiek tds see awe 1960 1,828 1,028 | 2,856 505 599 1,104 2,333 1,627 3,960 


1961 | 1,832 926 | 2,758 508 573 | 1,081 | 2,340 | 1,499 3,839 
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5.—Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Province, 1960 and 1961—concluded 


Capital Capital and Repair 
aan C ce Cc om 
Provi d Year Con- | chinery on- | chinery on- | chinery 
gs raga gees struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Manitobas.osorc.-sebcteeess 1960 308 179 487 88 83 171 396 262 658 
ces i 1961 294 128 422 88 79 167 ||. 382 207 589 
Saskatchewan...........+05+ 1960 293 181 474 86 81 167 379 262 641 
1961 311 151 462 88 77 165 399 228 627 
Uc t: ey Cee Roth eR ode 1960 666 280 946 150 125 275 816 405 1,221 
1961 734 252 986 152 126 278 886 378 1,264 
British Columbia.........-.. 1960 609 286 895 154 176 330 763 462 1,225 
1961 625 291 916 157 175 332 782 466 1,248 
otal. 0. o5..<.co- cates cepts 1960 | 5,453 | 2,809 | 8,262 | 1,431 | 1,554] 2,985 || 6,884) 4,363 11,247 


1961 | 5,574 | 2,535 | 8,109 | 1,466) 1,520 2, 986 


Section 2.—Construction Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Value of Construction Work Performed 


Statistics of the construction industry are based largely on information received at 
the same time and from the same sources as the data on capital expenditures which appear 
in Section 1.* The data represent the estimated total value of all new and repair con- 
struction performed by contractors; by labour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and 
logging firms; and by government departments, home-owner builders and other persons 
or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 


Canada’s construction program for 1961 is estimated at $7,039,000,000, slightly 
above the 1960 total. Repair construction is estimated to be about $34,000,000 higher 
than in 1960, and the value of new construction higher by about $119,000,000. 

6.—Value of New and Repair Construction Work Performed, 1952-61 
Norts.—Actual expenditures 1952-60; preliminary actual 1961. 


Total Construction as 
Year New Repair Total Percentage of Gross 
National Product 

$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 p.c. 
WQ52 sec eeceee see eeeneessgeeereeecereseseees 3, 434 1,010 4,444 18.5 
1953 AER A Ce ret AE tN ROIS + 3,756 1,070 4,826 19.3 
LORE eon si 5: HE Ea Sil aN eaiers ta wlan ete 3,737 1,105 4,842 19.5 
DDB os acace athe o.a m0 ofe Sela wise Mee meee a eee 2 et hie 4,167 1,141 5,308 19.6 
ROBO. os se dee aysiniara tears 5 < mc etelacue Alec orm ocala 5,272 1,182 6,454 21.1 
LY GAR AE AAPOR oi MERE Py Parana or RICE A 5,785 1,238 7,023 22.0 
NODS 5 ce ee gis ta ak Beene «ete Rasa makee es ohecoks 5, 831 1,261 7,092 21.6 
LOBOS Secret ete nidcige BAMate omens & 5, 5 bee 5,710 1,367 7,077 20.3 
QAO 5 tects «sate Mebane nro aM ak sp Slept ae ah 5, 454 1,482 6, 886 19.2 
FERAL 5 slept ac, ataltabtey ions 0 ao ieteteonlasacars ini a: Sia ects 5,573 1, 466 7,039 19.1 


Table 7, which compares contract construction with other construction, shows that 
contractors account for from 74 p.c. to 77 p.c. of the work each year. 


=f Bre gee of sources and methods is given in DBS annual report Construction in Canada (Catalogue 
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7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Contractors and Others, 1958-61 
Norr.—Actual expenditures 1958-60; preliminary actual 1961. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Contract Constraction.............2--2 620: scrrecce en 5,441 5,269 5,183 5, 286 
New ciiccat. 502 ME Rees. bets. Yeates se 4,844 4,685 4,506 4,571 
PRO Bae Loctite Fic sofecto)<ib lb inioxej« 0)512.s ow 0's ahi stnistete > 597 584 677 715 
Ober: Construction) .... is.s.c.6:0.0,5,0:0.0,0188 qaeieteatereiele nies - 1,651 1,808 1,703 1,753 
New. Siie oP Sh ov ole oh ieUMAe Mc cafe miote: «Setar laeta tote sa tarelisr= 2 987 1,025 948 1,002 
EUG ELE Oo. 210. o's basiciaseoiereysisoioreig Sel eRe erates 664 783 755 751 
Totals; Constr eth. oo je 6.55 5c. suis oiciess opeje soso ins 2 ais oi0 7,092 7,077 6,886 7,039 
ING OU Se ne et ee oe tie ss cess sss Seine 5,831 5,710 5,454 5,573 
LUSS 1c ~ eS AG SESS DOS a Odor GURUS ch56. So aeE 1,261 1,367 1,432 1,466 


1 Work done by the labour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and logging firms and by government depart- 
ments, home-owner builders and other persons or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 
8.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Principal Type, 1958-61 
Norse.—Actual expenditures 1958-60; preliminary actual 1961. 
(Millions of dollars) 


1958 1959 1960 1961 
Type of Construction 
Value % Value ey Value ad Value eu 
Total Total Total Total 
Building Construction................... 4,102 57.8 | 4,240 59.9 | 4,051 58.8 | 4,085 58.0 
IRVOSTCOM GIA ASR. ccarcterelstiercrersistercteiotardie'® © o's 2,189 30.9 2,183 30.9 1,913 27.8 1,951 Paes 
Pndustrial. Sheds ercering eee vies tees 396 5.5 416 5.9 452 6.6 402 5.7 
Commercial! neeG re. Mies cect utes Sesths 689 9.7 759 10.7 738 10.7 757 10.8 
Tnstitutional ease cei reyiow cisions « 550 7.8 569 8.0 615 8.9 655 9.3 
(O;H is een ee Lee aoe eee Se CC OC OOO: 278 3.9 318 4.4 333 4.8 320 4.5 
Engineering Construction............... 2,990 42.2 | 2,837 40.1 | 2,835 41.2 | 2,954 42.0 
MATING ii cataisyathe:ctarsrererssoretoye nsnrelererieloio = 155 2.2 134 1.9 119 ist 117 127 
Road, highway and aerodrome.......... 712 10.0 791 sa 830 12.1 830 11.9 
Waterworks and sewage systemS......... 198 2.8 226 3.2 233 3.4 228 oan 
Dams and Irigationer.. deeeste ss ee wees 50 0.7 60 0.8 92 1.3 107 1.5 
Blectricmower..-.sec ees seen segs 501 iw 395 5.6 349 5.1 408 5.8 
Railway, telephone and telegraph 401 5.7 458 6.5 452 6.6 381 5.4 
Gas and oil facilities: 0... 2.02. ecco ees 650 9.2 464 6.6 454 6.6 566 8.0 
(OAC BIRR OIE Son Ben cHrenior a eas 323 4.5 309 4.4 306 4.4 317 4.5 
Totals, All Construction......... 7,092 | 100.0 | 7,077 | 100.0) 6,886) 100.0] 7,039 |) 100.0 


Recent shifts within the program of construction are shown in Table 9. 
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9.—Dollar Change in Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 
1959 to 1960 and 1960 to 1961 


De — 


Change | Change Change | Change 
Type of Structure 1959 to 1960 to Type of Structure 1959 to | 1960 to 
1960 1961 1960 1961 


eel 


$'000,000 | $’000,000 $'000,000 | $000,000 


Building Construction Engineering Construction— 
Residential... .. Mebsiees-c -ee oes —270 38 concluded 
Dwellings—single, double, duplex Road, Highway and Aerodrome 
and apartment..........+++++: —270 38 pea Z 
Padusirll...4. Saoeeniete ted $61] seeds | ee 
Factories, plants, workshops, parking lots, etc........... — 2 —9 
food CannerieS........-..++0++- 21 —56 Grading, scraping, oiling, filling. —4 <* 
Mine and mine mill buildings... 16 at po eae ee ° ik 
Railway dean? offices, road- sok yeniaras 4 4 eaten a tale 12 2 
way buildings..........-.++0-- -3 —1 Sega 2 ea See coal 
Railway shops, engine houses, Waterworks and Sewage Systems | 7 
water and fuel stations........ 2 -—3 Tile drains, drainage ditches, 
Commiercialc ts) 255 -ancsneoee at 19 BLOrEe SQWOIS) <7 4 iow sdet ges *” 7 Fi 
Warehouses, storehouses, refrig- Water mains, hydrants and serv- 
erated ntetagex etd. use AN 1 = tr ACER. cia sdianj-ns Basen weeee —5 —5 
Grain elevatorsest see ere teres —6 4 Sewage systems and connections. wv 1 
Hotels, clubs, Sd ig cafe- Weis sockan Ce ater......++. : Fin 
terias, tourist cabins.........-. —13 Se PN Lai lia. descr SARS: — 
Office buildings’. .-....: e+e. es 23 46 ||\Dams and Irrigation............. 32 15 
Stores, retail and wholesale. .... —7 —28 Dams and reservoirs.......-.++- 30 14 
Garages and service stations... . 2 3 Irrigation and land reclamation 
Theatres, hee tea and PIOJECES. oc cose lec ves eee ccsies 1 1 
recreational buildings......... —20 8 
Laundries and dry-cleaning es- Electric Power......-.-.- Simi: —46 59 
sa ttichsnantee <o.. a2 1 Electric power generating plants, 
eae ae > het including water conveying and 
Institutional. ................ ee 46 controlling structures.......... —33 38 
Schools and other educational Electric transformer stations. ... —2 6 
joy ib (6 kha tea: BE ar Rae PRE COCEE: 39 Power transmission and distribu- 
eect and other religious ‘ a tion ae trolley wires........ —12 14 
TIGINOHY Pitan eats beet te a HirGet eG ic v.c cerca osc 
Sat altos sanatoria, clinics, Railway re and Tele ; a 
rst-aid stations, etc....... 1 2 7% 
Sameer raat rey ae atte oe | 2 Be eee erring sarc cic —5 —71 
Other institutional buildings..... 1 Railway tracks and roadbed... 13 _47 
Other Building......... ae eee 20 Signals and interlockers......... 1 —1 
F = ogee (excluding dwel- 4 Telegraph and telephone lines, 
SND) seer, sehole tetas. y etek. as _ d d i = 
Broadcasting, radio and televi- padergromnd and eens oe $ a 
sion, relay and booster stations, Gas and Oil Facilities............ —10 112 
telephone exchanges........... 19 Gas mains and services.......... —18 —6 
[nea i Se ie a 29 Pumping stations, oil............ 1 _— 
Passenger terminals, bus, boat 7 ioe peony PART 8 “ -_ 
ar GIR aa dO, k CRN 15 il storage tanks...........-..-- = 
Armouries, barracks, drill halls, Gas storage CARERS ee. ee teen 7 2 
Sta ee Oe Te a4 Oil pipelines............++++++0+5 —2 27 
Bunkhouses, dormitories, camp Gas pipelines.......+.++++++eeee- 15 55 
cookeries, bush depots and an Bet Ee en ercaneccc. : a 
pampege &: 1A. SRA pe as wells..........- Foe toe or Soc 
Miscellaneous...........+e+eeee: 1 Oil refinery—processing units... . —29 = 
Natural gas cleaning plants...... —4 57 
Other Engineering.............-.. —3 11 
Totals, Building Construction. . —189 Bridges, ee culverts, over- 
passes, Viaducts.........2+e0-: 13 4 
Engineering Construction Tinmels aul aD Wai prewar apaniee bad mayer 
arabe pe ne Ot Pe Ee —15 Foe systems, landscaping, sod- 
ocks, wharves, piers, break- ling, CC... 0... sees eee ee eens — 1 
Wateranes ws seeer E PP, eo Se ss * 10 Swimming pools, tennis courts, 
Retaining walls, embankments, A cae re Fgh me res : =p 3 
PIPLAN PIU aon oe es vive ve eter se 1 ine shafts and other below- 
Canals and waterways.......... 3 surface workings..........+-.- —4 —_— 
Dredging and pile driving....... —19 Fences, snowsheds, signs, guard- 
IDWS 0 pe cae: beeen oa ae —3 Tails... ses eeee eyes e pees e eee +f 2 
Logging IDOOUDR Sette wis akieteete acorns = so oncees engineering con- 5 
Ghee ei SE biased i BUUChLOl was es arate es eeicee - 5 
Road, High 
aed el taal otatew Pncinecrines Lene nte 
highways, parking lots, etn : 59 11 RA Ae Re cho) OC Otesee —2 119 
Gravel or stone streets, high- 
ways, roads, parking lots, etc.. az Totals, All Construction..... —191 153 
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Table 10 gives estimates of total expenditures in Canada on each type of construction 
for which information is available. It contains the detailed data from which Tables 8 
and 9 are derived. 


10.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1960 and 1961 
Norse.—Actual expenditures 1960; preliminary actual 1961. 


1960 1961 
Type of Structure 
New Repair Total New Repair Total 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Building Construction 
Mbesiderntial ee ee 2s he enstterere oes 1,456,100 457,000 1,913,100 1, 467,000 484,000 | 1,951,000 
Fpid@ustrial |: 63-5...» -& Sietteiae =) 331,319 120,249 451,568 290, 041 112, 464 402,505 
Factories, plants, workshops, food 
CHNNETICS BRE a «<<. 20% cette dee ole 271,727 93, 880 365, 607 224, 643 85, 451 310,094 
Mine and mine mill buildings..... 37,925 7,966 45,891 48,573 8,327 56,900 
Railway stations, offices, roadway 
PALAIS arietise cee sieves eens 12,112 11,002 23,114 10, 488 11,485 21,973 
Railway shops, engine houses, 
water and fuel stations.......... 9,555 7,401 16,956 6,337 7,201 13,538 
Gommercial. 5 << ~.- «<< dachateio'sr= 620,577 117,550 738,127 645,354 111, 542 756,896 
Warehouses, storehouses, refrig- 
erated storage, etC..........--++ 68, 472 13, 659 82,131 57,964 12,863 70, 827 
Gramelevators., «== << <fesjise cys = 13,339 7,562 20,901 18,469 6,698 25,167 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, tourist cabins............ 37,735 10,714 48,449 31,650 12,326 43,976 
Miscoiseneingsern: oss sina aisoee 266,793 43,149 309, 942 318, 897 37,323 356, 220 
Stores, retail and wholesale....... 160, 848 27,139 187,987 137, 847 22,318 160,165 
Garages and service stations...... 45,039 10,184 55, 223 44,565 13,926 58,491 
Theatres, arenas, amusement and 
recreational buildings........... 27, 562 4,306 31, 868 34,221 5,227 39,448 
Laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
hshments ioe of . => =--[aeee eee os 789 837 1,626 1,741 861 2,602 
Emstitubtiomal.. : 3:,-2 25 -cteasa- y5508% 543,146 72, 042 615,188 583, 688 71,159 654, 847 
Schools and other educational 
buildings See s25224: toccerese: 310, 831 35,768 346, 599 321,345 38,061 359, 406 
Churches and other religious build- 
AMOR. «0b ee besa aie. MARGIE « « 60, 858 9,179 70,037 56, 649 9,045 65, 694 
Hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, first- 
aid stations; ctc....../. ia deoces 137,199 16,508 153,707 163, 167 19,073 182,240 
Other institutional buildings...... 34,258 10,587 44,845 42,527 4,980 47,507 
Other Building.................... 234,352 98,769 333,121 221, 284 98,739 320,023 
Farm buildings (excluding dwel- 
it as} ets 4c noo OF Seabee Or car aoe 98, 856 69,259 168,215 98,755 70,409 169, 164 
Broadcasting, radio and television, 
58,376 2,373 60,749 46,144 2,455 48,599 
14,710 2,726 17, 486 10, 800 2,876 13,676 
25,146 1,035 26,181 29,596 325 29,921 
5,986 14, 860 20, 846 7,894 15,090 22,984 
Bunkhouses, dormitories, camp 
cookeries, bush depots and camps 17,005 4,275 21, 280 11,179 3, 429 14,608 
Miscellaneous.........-.-0-..-+e00-+ 14,273 4,141 18,414 16,916 4,155 21,071 


Totals, Building Construction..| 3,185,494 865,610 | 4,051,104 | 3,207,367 877,904 | 4,085,271 


Engineering Construction 
J eg LR SE. SOBRE a tcpe Gains 100,503 18,529 119, 032 101,058 16,183 117,241 
Docks, wharves, piers, break- 

ORALCTAAL GRE foes <li. d- PO Binusies 62,713 8, 827 71,540 72,693 8,231 80,924 
Retaining walls, embankments, 

TiprAapplpgan. db... o-oo Aids eee 3,957 306 4,263 3,203 369 3,572 
Canals and waterwayS.......+.++- 5,182 1,529 6,711 3,052 1,466 4,518 
Dredging and pile driving......... 26,143 5,447 31,590 18,297 4,902 23,199 
Dyke construction....... nie 249 45 294 261 28 289 
Wogeing DoOws:: 6.6 4s seis esmie 388 858 1,246 375 713 1,088 
UPTO Rees ERARREESNS SSaTEMaaet 1,871 1,517 3,388 3,177 474 3,651 

Road, Highway and Aerodrome... 630,920 199, 439 830,359 619,488 210,509 829,997 
Hard surfaced or paved streets, 

highways, parking lots, etc...... 370,321 86 , 822 457,143 376,215 93,577 469,792 
Gravel or stone streets, highways, 

roads, parking lots, etc.........- 159,390 82, 442 241, 832 150,981 92,151 243, 132 
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10.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1960 and 1961 


—concluded 
DE ———————————————————————————— ann, 
1960 1961 
Type of Structure : - 
New Repair Total New Repair Total 
$'000 $'000 $'000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
Engineering Construction 
—concluded 
Road, Highway and Aerodrome 

—concluded 
Dirt, clay or other streets, roads, 

parking lots; ete....... ics). s 6. 30, 865 19,743 50,608 26,773 14, 442 41,215 
Grading, scraping, oiling, filling... 23,671 2,674 26,345 18,984 3,419 22,403 
Sidewalks: PALBSe: «4,.ulstelerisee's «- 18,575 5, 500 24,075 16,365 4,598 20, 963 
Aerodromes, landing fields, run- 

WAYS, tATUIKC.......-peraretecee 28,098 2,258 30,356 30,170 2,322 32,492 

Waterworks and Sewage Systems. 192,899 39, 884 232, 783 189,196 38,515 227,711 
Tile drains, drainage ditches, 

ALOLMD ROWELSs oss ss sbicvudaipels ae 12,132 8,990 21,122 12,054 9,265 21,319 
Water mains, hydrants and serv- 

ECORI atiaas leat ois 61, 202 17,075 78,277 57,036 16,461 73,497 
Sewage systems and connections. . 103, 454 9,913 113,367 105, 903 8,909 114,812 
Pumping stations, water 13,595 3,659 17,254 11,900 3,373 15,273 
Water storage tanks........... 2 2,516 247 2,763 2,303 507 2,810 

Dams and Irrigation.............- 82,434 9,309 91,743 97,563 9,224 106,787 
Dams and reservoirs..........-0+> 72,729 3,566 76,295 86, 465 3,583 90,048 
Irrigation and land reclamation 

Projects x. eke assay eee 9,705 5,743 15,448 11,098 5, 641 16,739 

Electric Power............--02.++.- 298,618 50,259 348,877 349,117 59,005 408,122 
Electric power generating plants, 

including water conveying and 

controlling structures...........+ 116,971 12,006 128,977 153, 733 13,011 166,744 
Electric transformer stations...... 36, 109 7,447 43 , 556 40,783 8,364 49,147 
Power transmission and distribu- 

tion lines, trolley wires.......... 133,415 26, 263 159, 678 141,669 31,631 173,300 
Street Hahtinee oe «......deendedeas 12,123 4,543 16,666 12,932 5,999 18,931 

Railway, Telephone and Tele-| 

Pr 1) ee area nebo cree 299,146 152, 415 451,561 224,930 156, 035 380,965 
Railway tracks and roadbed...... 163,198 105, 872 269,070 110,137 111,619 221,756 
Signals and interlockers........... 7,080 6,616 13, 696 4,855 7,426 12,281 
Telegraph and telephone lines, 

underground and marine cables. 128, 868 39,927 168,795 109,938 36,990 146,928 

Gas and Oil Facilities. ............ 409, 302 45,070 454,372 518,821 47,072 565,893 
Gas mains and services........... 54,794 5,970 60, 764 49,317 5, 463 54,780 
Pumping stations, DIL eas ccteitcees 3,075 917 3,992 3,390 998 4,388 
Pumping stations, gas............. 27,316 54 27,370 15,742 91 15, 833 
QOilstorage tanks. 20.3.0 fon ace--« 20,045 2,641 22,686 11,440 1,909 13,349 
Gas storage tanks................. 8,752 117 8, 869 11,092 153 11,245 
Oil pipelines slant o)e.a°3 1s W iais erecatmiersuaiy’ > ate 15,010 1,507 16,517 41,982 1,691 43,673 
Gas pipelines... sees area 51,728 1,079 52, 807 106,903 814 107,717 
Obbwelis 5 on ccasce.0 dude emer nae 135,426 5, 737 141,163 122,798 5,640 128,438 
Gas wells fen, -pitenn cat ngmtes ses 33,919 768 34, 687 47,095 1,531 48,626 
Oil refinery—processing units...... 39,416 24,967 64,383 33,418 26,535 59, 953 
Natural gas cleaning plants........ 19,821 1,313 21,134 75,644 2,247 77,891 

Other Engineering................ 254,416 52,008 306,424 265,451 51,856 317,307 
Bridges, trestles, culverts, over- 

ASSES VAC OTS earctravchorteswrsinaiornns urate 170,738 25, 658 196,396 175, 237 25,616 200, 853 
Tunnels and subways............. 21,591 149 21,740 22,608 559 23,167 
THeiIneratorsack .% axis ailerons «<a 1,981 1,510 3,491 1,552 446 1,998 
Park systems, landscaping, sod- 

GUL SEM nineccce cei Shiga corer 5,068 3,718 8,786 5,912 3,405 9,317 
Swimming pools, tennis courts, 

outdoor recreation facilities. .... 2,587 1,045 3,632 5,352 1,660 7,012 
Mine shafts and other below surface 

WONT Oe iret ster s droves steers ca 26, 242 3,155 29,397 24,916 4,224 29,140 
Fences, snowsheds, signs, guard 

TELS eres rete terieh sey oan eae cor 10,743 8,429 19,172 9,494 7,671 17,165 
MaacellsnGo uses ic sense eevanien ac 15, 466 8,344 23,810 20,380 8,275 28,655 
Totals, Engineering Construc- 5 ae ee ea oo ome eee cee ey ley me 

ON a. Ree. peaeeeree... 2,268,238 566,913 | 2,835,151 | 2,365,624 588,399 | 2,954,023 


Totals, All Construction...... 5,453,732 | 1,432,523 | 6,886,255 | 5,572,991 | 1,466,303 | 7,039,294 
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Principal statistics of the construction industry are shown by province and for con- 
tractors, utilities, governments and others in Table 11. The statistics given for Canada 
as a whole may be considered as relatively accurate but those for individual provinces and 
by class of builder are approximations only. All estimates given for.cost of materials used 
are based on ratios of this item to total value of work performed, derived from annual 
surveys of construction work and applied to the total value-of-work figures. Estimates of 
labour content are similarly based but, in addition, are adjusted to include working owners 
and partners and their withdrawals. Although the ratios were calculated in some detail 
by type of industry, still further refinements are required. There are also some difficulties 
in obtaining the precise location of projects undertaken or to be undertaken by large 
companies operating in a number of provinces. However, if used with these qualifications 
in mind, the table provides useful estimates. 


11._Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer, 1958-61 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1958-60; preliminary actual 1961. 


Labour Content Cost of Value of 
Province and Year —______ —_—_——| Materials Work 
Number Value Used Performed 
$’000 $000 $'000 
Province 
ING TOUTE ANIC Sis oaicle ster scoc stelvrsiala’el o's c'chatelavatalcip erate 1958 9, 226 30,999 41,504 95, 682 
1959 11,382 38, 881 43,363 105,065 
1960 11,817 47 , 882 64,053 138,508 
1961 13, 845 56, 234 75,685 163,179 
Prince:sHidward Island. ....gese00ssqucseecnmes seme 1958 2,070 5, 842 9,664 20,498 
1959 2,845 7,715 15,647 29,355 
1960 2,734 7,930 15, 459 30, 223 
1961 2,796 8, 268 16,163 30, 583 
NOVO COURT te tener oak roe ee eee cote neces thee 1958 19, 446 57,766 72,854 159,690 
1959 22,994 73,232 96, 223 209, 163 
1960 22,937 75,163 102,521 220,062 
1961 22,157 73, 566 100, 502 215,519 
INetonisrunswiG ke octarac s sisls saicieisiciers eeinaiesrsinigucsissie's 1958 16,644 53,135 87,468 165, 880 
1959 16,421 57,030 86,020 175,003 
1960 16, 660 54,925 72, 880 156, 308 
1961 15, 834 52,636 70, 767 150, 280 
Que DOC nea arta ice cence a nines sintsieciee nee’ 1958 144, 405 537,707 890, 149 1,732,647 
1959 142,154 567,179 894,940 1,772,322 
1960 129,350 543,343 804,971 1,654, 161 
1961 131,381 557,136 830, 917 1,690,904 
(Orit 15 ote Oe Rn anne aan SOOOCO GUO GORA Ie RII 1958 214,006 896, 629 1,203,999 2,598, 625 
1959 195, 433 844, 800 1,130,533 2,392,095 
1960 185,694 840, 649 1,103,616 2,332,900 
1961 183, 255 846,519 1,104,688 2,339,923 
MVEATATEO DEY cao he oa. ote aC sisis siniepspersie Sia ahe Seppe pages a/c 1958 29,495 112, 424 163, 746 345, 293 
1959 32,211 127,322 201,946 397,769 
1960 31,101 131,066 196,577 396, 598 
1961 29,795 128, 467 188,399 382, 282 
SASKAULCHE WELL. oc clac cicisiovcrcicicis-oinieleciele de stelelewa se eas 1958 28,959 114, 656 192,193 383,344 
1959 29,186 116,681 171,020 357,717 
1960 29, 235 116, 442 187, 463 378,935 
1961 29,783 121,950 196,831 398, 464 
PAD rem betes bate bensictcs aves ouavomszorssexasoinyevS soos, tye eletavae aaa aes 1958 57,141 229, 400 355, 157 787,336 
1959 58,931 248, 251 367,511 818,597 
1960 57,070 244,218 370, 242 815,793 
1961 59,086 259, 242 391, 956 886,693 
STIs DB CONTA «. . coccoserscousieis:ose,cfaretene dotetes ach ols Sate 1958 60, 600 276,877 356 , 093 803, 486 
1959 60,355 297, 123 360,051 820, 297 
1960 54,593 275, 273 333, 840 762,767 
1961 54,793 283,515 339, 942 781, 467 
MOUaSe sccnice coe ace soe cia scien 1958 581, 992 2,315,435 3,372,827 7,092,481 
1959 571, 912 2,378, 214 3,367,254 7,077,383 
1960 541,191 2,336,891 3,251, 622 6,886,255 


1961 542,725 2,387,533 3,315,850 7,039, 294 
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11._Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 

by Province and by Employer, 1958-61—concluded 
0 ——————————————————————— es aaa 
Labour Content 


Employer and Year 


nt 


Employer 


GontPActorsueccen scie bce aeeeeien do mejers 


WU G aio sais estas cca ie ae eins cals ines case 


GovernMents®. sic cvicten’eae'calsisieieleisinwivies 


Others sore ret seer oh cama eres 


Number Value 

$7000 
sinc ccbaicts 1958 393, 854 1,655,812 
1959 383, 825 1,650,000 
1960 359, 711 1,611,273 
1961 360, 904 1,642,104 
maetataratare ohs 1958 72,694 284,921 
1959 66, 564 303,082 
1960 66, 235 311,988 
1961 67,954 328, 684 
Smeets 1958 65, 806 200, 102 
1959 63, 339 203, 585 
1960 74,509 244,938 
1961 73,655 246,276 
alee araeeete 1958 49,638 174, 600 
1959 58,184 221,547 
1960 40,736 168, 692 
1961 40,212 170, 469 


Cost of 
Materials 
Used 


$000 


2,606,012 
27531, 105 
2503, 376 
2,544, 100 


411, 438 
395, 103 
379,532 
397,434 


113,079 
140,417 
171,041 
170,968 


242,298 
300, 629 
197,673 
203,348 


Value of 
Work 


Performed 


$'000 


5, 441,352 
5, 269,521 
5,182,772 
5, 285, 684 


774,336 
779,355 
749, 932 
786, 993 


398,070 
432) 582 
528,031 
529,399 


478,723 
595, 925 
425 , 520 
437,218 


I 


Subsection 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Subsection statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 


awarded or as building permits. 


These figures are related to those of work performed 


during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is completed and duly reported 


in the capital expenditure surveys. 


Further, values of contracts awarded, and especially 


of building permits, are estimates (more often under-estimates) of work to be done. 


12.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, 1926-61 
(Source: Hugh C. MacLean Building Reports) 


Value of 
Year Construction 

Contracts 

$ 

VOD erteace.«laraaciaee eee 372, 947,900 
ORT aeeees oaideconnna te 418,951, 600 
LOS, Rerdis :0:a:0:40'a a stane we 472 ,032, 600 
1920S. Ssicaedieses dees 576, 651, 800 
WOOO Seems s ode meee 456 , 999, 600 
LOSE Hirata cs sare ee bueler 315, 482,000 
GG 2ee in ccartuce trees 132,872,400 
LQS8 hom. . cis 's'stdolecmiis as 97, 289, 800 
LOSE Ties ciyete ie Skee Gnd 125, 811,500 
MGSO Sr a’ Sin dines Mer ee 160,305,000 
BCE PRR ese Pea 162,588,000 
LOD TA Re tte vide cate ees 224,056,700 


Value of 
Year Construction 

Contracts 

$ 

19038. ie hatinnc toe tt 187,277,900 
1980 78 eee. s ovaceer 187,178,500 
1040 Faget cast wes cdots 346, 009, 800 
LQAD Se aeeisiaa/e ca Sate 393,991,300 
1947 Geesttscoces eee 281,594, 100 
LOAD eG cpitars acca ae 206, 103,900 
LOA Dare ch tse «itecashiule 291,961, 800 
1945. Peete wma cree 409,032,700 
19465 Aaonde sca aes 663,355, 100 
LOST. eaten mescaline 718,137,100 
1048 is « TR scary cols 954,082, 400 
194GE er hs ean ancet 1,143, 547,300 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Value of 


Construction 


Contracts 


1,525,764, 700 
2,295, 499, 200 
i, 812,177,600 
2,017,060, 700 
2,154, 959, 200 
3,183, 592,000 
3,426, 905, 500 
2,894, 168, 100 
3,593,709, 200 
3,219,073, 300 
3,053,749, 500 
3,220, 937,300 
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13.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Province and Type 
of Construction, 1958-61 


(Source: Hugh C. MacLean Building Reports) 


Province and Type of Construction 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$ $ $ $ 

IN rata. Bas eponcde dapeon O0O00de aoneap pe 35, 448, 500 62,317,600 70,055,900 147, 688,300 
Prince: Pidiward. [sland 24. <.<cise faeces ep letelass: ete,» 10, 156, 200 9,999, 600 12,217,100 12,479,600 
NOt COG cc oe eh 6 a.01 clots « siete stete ossisfelcljelores ass 105, 047,700 109,519,000 132, 899 , 300 83,011,900 
ING? ESTRUS WICK. «c/o: vic cleleieis ¢/sie wv sie) che elecetae steve 141,119,900 70,195,000 52,466,300 63,140, 200 
(AUT oO RIE CIS eR dic Gano Onc OGD 2D ONTO Oe 1,042, 854, 900 913,558, 400 722,926,800 888, 672, 500 
QOALATION. «itn. s eek > ...-| 1,489,593, 500 1, 262 , 306,000 1,325, 881, 400 1, 229,002,600 
ManiGOD Eats. 6 «12 ove-<10 amis oh 124, 936,300 117,779, 600 142,199,900 164,340,100 
Sask a sCMe walla sin sors cle «oko = saegslsas obelele ety ae 117,024, 800 116,656,500 116,067, 400 134, 809, 100 
oN OST RSA Sa 55, SOROS GeO OO Goo. Nbc cn 257, 745, 400 274, 654, 400 222,018,600 287,018,900 
IBPEEIS HU COMBI ©. cients wverelessfans =e ele /e <etntats oe: = 269,782,000 282 ,087, 200 257,016, 800 210,774, 100 
LS Sea S ec RGR ae of > OMERSE Geir ncaa 3,593, 709,200 | 3,219,073,300 | 3,053,749,500 | 3,220, 937,300 

1 STOTT EN Beaman Aebc MAD OOOGe boeanouicd 1,413, 219,900 1,112, 670,700 769,771, 600 1,003,958, 600 
Apartments. 2.0.2.0 cece c cc ces eres ees emcees 344,517, 800 274,302,800 214,955, 100 269, 609, 500 
HRESIGONCES ieee =< o slels'= aieistteie sales cists /olp pein 1,068,702, 100 838, 367,900 554, 816, 500 734,349, 100 
WRUISHESS. Gaye. Garon e stioe tetas oe waertee ee ou meres 1,125,394, 400 1,068,818, 100 1,118, 646, 500 1,090,518, 200 
Ghurchesetylasaats ssi ete ne om tl ees 48,624, 100 43,713,700 49,504, 100 46, 586, 800 
IPiDliG SAEALES. wis= > -fafejit seo shauee sisi > eke eyein > 22,011,700 24,296, 100 15,559, 700 12,365, 900 
TGs pitalsmanecie ci oo'ectelseinsyleie(o eleters =isie steers 107,918, 500 102, 286, 100 181, 423,300 93,727,100 
PVOUCISIANCACHIDS Se si cid: stata serie seg eta 72,590,700 83, 154, 600 51,209, 100 116, 937, 900 
Wtice: DULLCINGS see «me -cie. cieta-e ates tes 230, 816, 500 161, 494, 800 128,891,600 127,335,500 
Public Duala es is. atactiae > teem eek 139,151, 400 98,373, 800 140, 901, 800 143,048, 300 
SOHOOIS Scere echt coeaitede'ss sits seine tte 252,131,000 303,325, 500 316, 932, 600 336, 135, 500 
STOPES ie ee eae saree els isislne ee aan ale 160,094, 100 130, 686, 100 136, 356, 200 118,750, 600 
PP TeOAtTes 4. cores tice ve siden ancsiycies wits Vang sa’ 10, 406, 400 439,000 1,894, 100 13,739,600 
EAT ONOUSCS cio cine’ s cicrclos auie'cl care ele elactetmiots ies 81,650,000 121,048, 400 95,974,000 81,891,000 
Industrial: Soe oss 500s iegss oat eae ee 248,764,000 261, 023,100 286,326,000 361, 239, 000 
Engineering 20000... casserole 4 seen eee 806,330,900 776,561, 400 879,005,400 765,221,500 
[or plore he Jeesn Gore qouds dor et obpEasorpooouns 69, 360, 100 101,381, 400 119,669, 400 84, 205,300 
NVEATINO A chs coterie he fishes Maret eesiviers Cini euros 61,649, 200 50,042, 600 48,513, 200 65, 465, 200 
Sewerage and waterworks............-.++.- 121,365,000 129, 246, 200 137,599,100 127, 448, 800 
MVOAGSIANG Streets...ccasmaee deste vac ries es 261,771, 600 266, 932,300 215, 838, 600 193,678,500 
Power and communications..........++++08+ 82,664, 700 127,363,100 296,970, 400 205,581,700 
MiscellanGOus.c..acie ocr etescpsucesajels + lel op ose usr 199, 520, 300 101,595, 800 60, 414, 700 88, 847,000 


a ee ee) ee eee 


Building Permits.—The estimated value of proposed construction is indicated by 
the value of building permits issued. Figures of building permits issued are collected for 
more than 1,000 municipalities across the country and are available for the individual 
municipalities, for metropolitan areas, for provinces and for economic areas in Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. 


During 1961, building permits were issued for over $2,244,000,000 worth of construction 
work, 10.8 p.c. more than in the previous year. The value of new residential construction 
increased by 25.3 p.c., although it was still somewhat below the 1959 and 1958 totals, and 
industrial and commercial construction increased 7.5 p.c. and 1.2 p.c., respectively, as 
compared with 1960. On the other hand, institutional and government construction 
decreased by 6.3 p.c. Building permits issued were higher in all provinces in 1961 than in 
1960 except for Manitoba where the decrease was 8.5 p.c. 


Table 14 shows the value of building permits issued in each of 50 municipalities 
for the years 1956-61. 
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14.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 50 Municipalities, 1956-61 


Province and Municipality 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$'000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundland— 
STR fol ie]: ergo Spe MOAN neD kel 6, 294 6,779 15,709 10,387 6,705 15,732 
Prince Edward Island— 
@harlottetown: ics es <9s b> on ae 15457 569 3,494 1,083 1,731 5,083 
Nova Scotia— 
Pialiaxes 8.2. vie eee ss os ae 11,694 7,478 12,849 18,770 14,229 20,710 
New Brunswick— 
Hrederieton: «7 fae ee OU oven scales 4,230 3,868 2,903 6,108 3,113 840 
Manatons.« eee eee Tees >» oe amt 6,871 5,515 7,713 7,959 10,609 14,002 
Seria Hila) is aaive meebo uintoncch Gea 4,018 7,515 2,098 5,279 3,242 4,733 
Quebec— 
eeSallont 8.) aaa es ROE sn tale 10, 875 7,877 11,233 9,417 13,120 10,948 
MrONntEEAlS curate earn tae ec areas 161,218 129,922 164,608 209, 190 154, 261 117,770 
Dileboe seer esle te ation aaron ale 8, 656 15,910 15, 267 11,055 17,012 16,173 
St oanteaniredse sae cata ne atone re 15,709 16,721 15,149 13, 302 15,420 9,111 
Stonont «1 GOR SUT ee . «as tee 11,207 6,934 9,351 11, 865 14, 426 16,613 
Slopbal leg’ v.s.4.Bek Od bian« sa one em, ig 6,016 9, 827 9,767 9,261 
Sherbroeke.. i. fite. das ebae-nn<b ane 5, 803 3,850 5,561 8,717 10,051 8,210 
Dros ERR VICTORY sicoscam stan ae ae 6, 163 4,751 6,014 9,157 9,408 6,340 
Ontario— 
Bramntom. «obey shia re e+ bro ares 3,008 4,874 4,557 9,063 10,628 12,196 
Burlington. ...actete eee . £6}. v > Snip ome 2,186 2,020 19, 857 13,521 10,780 10,821 
Etobicoke Township.............. 68,621 56,729 70,092 68,979 53,088 64, 838 
LATION, 5 shee ahaa Ke 1 eee 85,675 39,385 43,444 46, 682 53,000 34,500 
TCipghener :. . Me eee awe ss ee eee 14,639 © 9,229 14,579 16,978 22,861 15, 558 
TUGHCORES.«:3 <a caer aeons ae na cabot 8, 487 7,345 14,893 14,385 12,254 34,813 
Lonctone L OWNBHUD: Jack salut. +s osdes 13,277 14,275 19,325 18,082 13, 805 532 
Nepean Township...........++.+05 4,814 4,886 6, 262 8,954 16,709 18,563 
OR ae cee eeO ae 10,192 12,941 15,589 13,553 12,262 10,973 
COUGHS Ne ced Ree ee elna bie iy eee 57,514 74,356 88,747 74, 487 55, 647 78,524 
PorttArthur. : 262 vfS Gals...» ae 5,090 7,104 10,209 8,946 14,063 13,905 
Scarborough Township............ 60, 234 57,586 72,369 74,988 53,177 58, 687 
LGrontGy..... 1. Pb aie ol oinans oie 87,473 120,722 107,910 106,579 107,472 108,062 
Toronto Township...........+.+.- 16,553 18,844 33,274 22,975 24, 860 25,957 
Windsor. ..<  OE Ab eRe or ancedien 11,862 9,525 12,309 5,393 11,486 10,959 
York North Township............ 78, 276 76,645 128, 892 96,681 82,348 100, 826 
Mork Lowshipees ans sense ober 15,040 12,346 18, 604 5, 861 12,448 9, 226 
Manitoba— 
Mort Garry. ct cisa ais <p erie: 4,073 3,429 3,814 9,078 7,226 
Sti Bowilatar. ve cc cee eee ee 9,914 3,134 6,709 7,725 7,429 83.5431 
Si. DRRIOS, cece ee eee n= seme en 5, 893 6,500 13,252 13, 675 11,165 \ 
VITTIS GO Ie ieee etre 29,499 34,005 28,538 30, 485 36,379 
Saskatchewan— 
Mo0ee Jaw. sea tadeaws a-cieavcne ys 3,247 2,698 5, 832 6,635 3,779 2,185 
Pringg “Alberts pees ae aeeinen tetas 3,061 2,954 4,387 4,220 4,896 5,579 
Rerinn: sthuaanuse tne smenaceee ee 18,368 20, 650 29,227 35,055 24,436 32,582 
SASKAUOON + «sco sous et cle ate eee 16,605 21,753 29,420 34,205 26,374 26,624 
Alberta— 
Calgary <n ee leer 58,960 56,014 101,551 98, 398 68,924 70,376 
PIGMPNtON css anne te Caton tees 69, 404 64,379 72,445 70, 842 56, 100 68,589 
Jasper Place. ivnisocgat. sates <2 2,744 4,318 10, 855 13,000 9,656 8,863 
eth Drid 90. ae -aacs teats 7,001 4,655 7,780 9,082 5,084 6,634 
Medaaino Hates... a ien.ceneamecnee 4,473 3,188 5, 604 7,557 4,960 6,739 
a 21-76 IE 8 1-7) a A «he ory ee 3,525 3,246 4,729 8,309 5,970 6,920 
British Columbia— 
Burnaby District................. 14,405 23, 230 19,739 20,191 21,981 13,080 
Richmond District cies Soe eens 10, 867 14, 547 18,477 16, 143 9,898 11,785 
BuTrey MSU Chace ae teraea uaa 13,016 19, 260 26,409 17,326 9, 483 9,082 
WANCOUVED! |. ./cclinvay > Tomy eee vate 64,685 56, 255 55, 897 56,381 36,520 38,699 
Vi EOTIS. 3. ou3.u cece rates tees eae 6,672 5,414 6, 825 7,051 7, 856- 9,129 


1 Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. 
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Table 15 shows the value of building permits issued in 17 metropolitan areas across 
Canada. In 1961 the permits issued in these areas made up over 65 p.c. of the total for 
Canada. 


15.—Estimated Value of Building Permits Issued in Metropolitan ‘Areas, 1960 and 1961 


Metropolitan Area 1960 1961 Metropolitan Area 1960 1961 
$000 $000 $'000 37000 
SECU OTN Sia ee oc cate etek fetes 6,705 Lie EMA llsiiolosbaysascbeecapocqoodence 6, 0978 15,082 
Bee .- oo on seen sods th a a 748 TONGA OM eee tine s.cyevrelelotoiere ve -y° 30, 834 38,200 
Puititid ODN sete ce ciiacicb seietaee= ; Pastel | Dellle\i'ebive (0) Ga IOS. fee aes eee & 21,538 21, 82. 

Quebec S07 - Beene ring scorn Seo 49,700 59,006 Winnipes 93,363 83 i oi 
Li Reyes vee et 4 Senod 360s or CoE 290,265 318,917 Ceidary eee Lao 73.714 74,947 
Opawn- tulle eerie. 90, 187 128,012 SOB ALY Seber cep alsissas 2° , , 

Po cdntors Arce ak deena. 332,575 358,151 || Hdmonton.............+..+.. 70,096 90, 220 
PEAT GON Petes «sisters keetensPnee 74,679 53.685) aeVaNCOUVeh nem.) << deen += J 109, 827 108, 482 
TCH OHEE Ste occ nb tes siete’ 22,8612 36, 562 WVICCOLIA Seapets vickeocre tet ele ots 17, 437 23,726 


ee eee 


1 Although this is a metropolitan area, only St. John’s proper is included in the building permits survey. 
2 Kitchener proper. 3 Sudbury proper. 


Table 16 shows the value of building permits, by province, for the years 1958-61 and 
Table 17 the number of dwelling units covered by building permits in each province for 
the same years. The relative material was compiled from municipal figures and therefore 
varies with the terms of individual by-laws, with the methods of estimating the value of 
loca] construction and with other factors that may differ from area to area. Information 
is not available on the permits allowed to lapse without the relative construction being 
undertaken. 


16.—Value of Building Permits Issued, by Province, 1958-61 


Residential Construction Non-residential Construction 
; Institu- 
Province and Year Con tional Total 
New Repair | Total | Industrial] 0ci0) and Other 
2" | Govern- 
ment 
$7000 $7000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 
Newfoundland........ 1958 6,742 566 7,308 1,006 1,262 8,986 3 18,565 
1959 4,058 592 4,650 894 1,671 5,405 — 12,620 
1960 2,916 493 3,409 78 2,280 4,005 9 9,781 
1961 5,129 539 5,668 978 2,866 10, 269 9 19,790 
Prince Edward Is....1958 624 24 648 24 941 2,301 — 3,914 
1959 1,654 31 1,685 7 838 357 — 2,887 
1960 851 71 922 134 509 792 1 2,358 
1961 3,915 128 4,048 1,580 539 1,541 _— 7,703 
Nova Scotia......... 1958 8,935 1,275 10,210 742 7,221 7,531 17 25,721 
1959 13,440 1,095 14,535 2,043 8,472 7,109 15 32,174 
1960 8, 853 1,090 9,943 1,674 6, 433 18,008 10 36,068 
1961 14,955 1,828 16,783 2,704 14, 834 10, 233 20 44,574 
New Brunswick...... 1958 7,244 1,098 8,342 1,269 3,681 5,399 34 18,725 
1959 9,443 1,476 10,919 1,509 6,543 7,901 17 26, 889 
1960 5,552 1,451 7,003 835 6,031 8,675 19 22,563 
1961 9, 202 1,602 10, 804 1,325 9,003 9,085 6 80, 223 
QUODEC, choca csc shins: 1958 268,535 12,315 280, 850 32, 237 86, 483 91,131 479 491,180 
1959 237,967 13,368 251,335 47,666 163, 631 83, 820 362 546, 814 
1960 192,556 12,720 205, 276 34,957 115,393 108, 645 405 464,676 
1961 276,093 16,928 293,021 34,314 104,011 89, 163 220 520,729 
Ontario: | ines ops <1 sate 1958 626, 636 22,399 649,035 90, 143 153,216 203 , 332 1,990 || 1,097,716 
1959 525,170 26,926 552,096 93,926 186,918 185,639 2,192 || 1,020,771 
1960 414,536 23,995 438,531 107, 442 170,545 186, 859 2,442 905, 819 


1961 | 469,449 25,464 | 494,913 95,559 | 196,891 | 200,356 481 988, 200 
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16.—Value of Building Permits Issued, by Province, 1958-61—concluded 


Province and Year 


Manttoba. vs thiieeees 


Saskatchewan........ 


British Columbia... 4 


1960 


Residential Construction 


Non-residential Construction 


Other 


Total 


$'000 


94,553 
110,593 
115,050 
105, 259 


199,121 
232,378 


264,214 
255,306 
194; 156 
206,998 


New Repair Total 

$000 $7000 $’000 
52,271 2,349 54,620 
60,099 2,534 62, 633 
49, 692 2,960 52,652 
47,685 3,163 50, 848 
45,451 2,713 48,164 
53, 232 3,102 56, 334 
33, 609 2,989 36,598 
43, 306 2,927 46 , 233 
140,199 3,992 144,191 
138, 861 4,557 143,418 
86,794 4,783 91,577 
133, 212 5,248 138, 460 
167,155 10,347 177,502 
146, 656 11,000 157, 656 
88, 464 10, 124 98, 588 
104,572 10,645 115,217 
1,323,792 57,078 | 1,380,870 
1,196,580 64,681 | 1,255,261 
883, 823 60,676 | 944,499 
1,107,518 68,472 | 1,175,990 


Province and Year 


Newfoundland....... 


Prince Edward Island... 


Nova Scotia......... 


New Brunswick...... 


QUBDEG: oie. e cctsecsate 


Optanidus. cgeesiet«.s 


poe s 

tiona 

A Com- 

Industrial : and 
mercial Gover. 

ment 

$’000 $’000 $’000 
9,111 19,054 11,748 
6, 209 20,764 20,972 
7,898 24,224 30, 212 
16,940 17,561 19, 885 
4,216 15,154 16,124 
5,045 15,455 23, 857 
4,635 16,848 17,064 
3,520 18,304 20,210 
30,516 46, 968 36,301 
20,777 48,122 57,580 
12, 632 42,819 51, 846 
21,697 35,778 36, 231 
10, 826 32,761 42,773 
14,637 56, 431 26,318 
13,936 47, 667 33,730 
19,493 38,065 34,021 
180,090 | 366,741 | 425,626 
192,713 | 508,845 | 418,958 
184,221 | 432,749 | 459,836 
198,110 | 437,852 | 430,994 


2,356,759 
2,379,076 
2,024,827 


2244, 


149,144 
128,745 
94,010 


iets Other | Total Province and Year melts 
No. No. No. No. 
.. 1958 55 568 623 || Manitoba.............. 1958 | 1,578 
1959 10 402 412 1959 | 2,117 
1960 29 290 319 1960 | 1,347 
1961 32 441 473 1961 | 1,368 
1958 29 45 74 || Saskatchewan.......... 1958 565 
1959 34 157 191 1959 772 
1960 36 57 93 1960 571 
1961 37 359 396 1961 499 
.. 1958 484 662 | 1,146 || Alberta................ 1958 | 1,912 
1959 303 | 1,070] 1,373 1959 | 1,797 
1960 422 584] 1,006 1960 | 1,101 
1961 439 | 1,013} 1,452 1961 | 2,921 
.. 1958 103 690 793 || British Columbia...... 1958 | 4,021 
1959 94 822 916 1959 | 3,162 
1960 58 477 53 1960 | 2,240 
1961 208 700 908 1961 | 2,865 
...1958 | 19,516 | 18,197 | 37,713 
1959 | 16,132 | 16,122 | 32,254 : San 
1960 | 10,053 | 14,112 | 24165 
1961 | 10,507 | 21,966 | 32, 473 Motalssz.240s oda 1958 | 46,847 
...1958 | 18,584 | 46,421 | 65,005 1959 | 41,745 
1969 17, a4 36, 230 53,563 1960 | 33,741 
; (856 | 42,710 
1961 | 17,836 | 28/145 | 45981 1961 | 36,712 


113,606 
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The indexes given in Table 18 show as far as possible the fluctuations in building 
costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. The relative proportions 
of material and wage costs in general building are difficult to determine since such propor- 
tions vary with the type of building and the centres studied. 


18.—Index Numbers of Prices of Building Materials, and Wage Rates and 
Employment in Construction Industries, 1952-61 


(Av. 1949=100) 


SSS 7750€0€0—_—ON0NMeNTwengw—"_" | _0ea><—=—weoam—=—=—=>—@” 


_. Prices of 
Building Materials Wage Rates in | Employment 
Year * pone ee Building 
5 * on- ndustries! onstruction? 
Residential residential 
ee ee Be 8 Et 
g 77 dae Ho RIES 6 6.0 29Go Sean iain Hocus > On onan 124.9 123.2 129.5 127.9 
aL 7) Sects AeA Sis See Bere Or SO RIOD 123.9 124.4 137.2 127.8 
Ti af eon den OS SE SR eae, DEON do nanan g ordad PANY) 121.8 141.1 111.1 
RODD ee. Se ele it the la te ela ble cies nc cles olaes e's 124.3 123.4 146.6 120.2 
Tet de ACER BE SR oe BeOS ODOC ata oOo. 128.5 128.0 152.4 145.5 
5 DUP pa ate BREE Sane nacadioe Oneonine ac 128.4 130.0 162.9 147.7 
TORR eS eS ate Se eels . SE IS se 127.3 129.8 173.6 130.1 
OT) Ne ee eee ne Goer on aaa ced acna 130.0 131.7 183.4 136.5 
POG te eins sicc cyte ss rele Cares esis e vious siela lace 129.2 132.3: 195.5 128.6 
LOG TS eae Eas. RFT BRIER GE he 128.4 ISP AL 199.7 122.5 
1 Compiled by the Department of Labour. 2 As reported by employers with 15 or more employees. 


Section 3.—Housing* 
Subsection 1.—Government Aid to House-Building 


Federal Assistance.—The role of the Federal Government in housing has expanded 
progressively since the introduction of the first continuing statute in 1935. Although the 
Government originally entered the housing field in 1918, when it made money available 
to the provinces for re-lending to municipalities for housing purposes, the first general 
piece of federal housing legislation was the Dominion Housing Act passed in 1935. This 
was followed by the National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944, culminating in 1954 with 
the present National Housing Act, defined as “‘an Act to promote the construction of new 
houses, the repair and modernization of existing houses and the improvement of housing 
and living conditions”. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, a Crown agency 
incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1945, administers the National Housing Act and co- 
ordinates the activities of the Federal Government in housing. The Corporation has the 
authority and responsibility for a variety of functions affecting housing in its long-term 
outlook as well as in its immediate requirements. It is empowered to act as an insurer 
of mortgage loans, as a lender or investor of public funds, as a guarantor and as an owner 
of property and other assets. It also acts as a research agency in fields associated with 
housing and enters into partnership with both provincial and municipal governments to 
assist in housing. 

In general, the Government, through the successive Housing Acts, has attempted to 
stimulate and supplement the market for housing rather than assume direct responsibilities 
that rightfully belong to other levels of government or that could be borne more effec- 
tively by private enterprise. In each case the aim has been to increase the flow of mort- 
gage money and to encourage lenders to make loans on more favourable terms to pro- 
spective owners. 

The volume of house-building in Canada since 1935 has been spectacular. Close to 
half of the country’s present stock of more than 4,730,000 houses have been built since the 
first covering legislation was enacted; about one-third of these were financed in one way or 
another under the Housing Acts. 


* Prepared in the Information Division, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa, 
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Under the terms of the National Housing Act, 1954 and its subsequent amendments, 
the Federal Government is active in many ways. . 


Loan Insurance.—Mortgage loans made by approved lenders may be insured for home 
ownership and for rental housing. They are normally available from approved lenders 
(chartered banks, life insurance, trust and loan companies) to individual home-owner 
applicants, to builders constructing houses for sale or for rent, to rental investors or to some 
special groups such as co-operative housing associations and farmers. Upon application, 
the borrower pays the Corporation a fee of $35 per unit to help defray expenses incurred in 
the examination of plans and specifications, in the determination of lending values and in 
compliance inspections during construction. An approved lender requires evidence that 
a home owner or home purchaser is providing 5 p.c. of the value of the house from his 
own resources. For the home owner this equity may be in the form of cash or a combina- 
tion of cash, land and labour; for the home purchaser it is in cash or labour. The regula- 
tions require that gross debt service—the ratio of repayments of principal, interest and taxes 
to the income of the borrower—should not exceed 27 p.c. Instances involving higher 
ratios may be considered on their merits by the approved lender and the Corporation. 


The borrower pays an insurance fee which is added to the amount of the loan and is 
repaid over the term of the mortgage. In the case of a loan for a home-owner unit, the 
borrower pays a fee of 2 p.c. of the loan if mortgage advances are required during con- 
struction and 1% p.c. if the total loan is advanced when construction is complete. On a 
rental Joan the borrower pays 23 p.c. of the loan if advances are required during con- 
struction and 23 p.c. if the loan is not required until construction is complete. In some 
areas, lenders have arranged to make the inspections for progress advances. 


For single-family home ownership, loans may be up to 95 p.c. of the first $12,000 of 
lending value and 70 p.c. of the balance but may not exceed a total of $14,200 for a house 
with three or fewer bedrooms. Maximum loan for a house with more than three bedrooms 
is $14,900; for types other than single home-owner units, the maximum loan varies 
with the type of unit. Loans for rental housing may be up to 85 p.c. of the lending 
value of the project and are subject to maximum loan amounts on dwelling types. The 
maximum loan available for multiple-family dwellings is $8,750 per family unit. The 
period for repayment of home-owner loans must be at least 25 years (unless a lesser period 
is requested in writing by the borrower) and may be up to 35 years if the lender agrees. 
The term of rental loans may not exceed 35 years and home conversion loans 15 years, 
unless shorter periods are requested by the borrowers. Repayments are made in equal 
monthly instalments, including interest and municipal taxes. The maximum interest 
rate is prescribed by the Governor in Council; on Oct. 30, 1961, it was reduced to 63 p.c. 
per annum from 62 p.c. 


Loans.—Sect. 40 of the National Housing Act authorizes the Corporation to make 
any type of loan that may be made by an approved lender under Part I of the Act (home- 
owner, defence worker, co-operative, builder or rental) or under Sect. 15 (rental guarantee 
projects) where in the opinion of the Corporation a loan is not available to a satisfactory 
applicant through an approved lender. By Government policy, direct loans for rental and 
rental guarantee projects have not been made in recent years. Loans corresponding to 
Part I loans have in the past been restricted in general to home ownership in the smaller 
urban centres. On May 22, 1958, however, direct lending was extended to include builders 
in any area and home owners in the larger centres, with the loans subject to size limitations 
which placed the houses in the small home category. Loans were made through agents of 
the Corporation between Sept. 3, 1957 and the suspension of the arrangements—Feb. 8, 
1959 for rental loans and Apr. 10, 1959 for home-owner and builder loans. Funds that 
were available to CMHC under the statutory vote for direct lending purposes were fully 
committed in the first ten months of 1959 and it was necessary to stop accepting new 
applications on Oct. 30. 
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In January 1960, Parliament voted an additional $500,000,000 for direct lending by 
CMHC; lending to prospective home owners was resumed in April and to merchant builders 
with commitments from bona fide purchasers in September. In September 1961, the 
amount that may be advanced to the Corporation out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
for direct lending was increased to $2,000,000,000 from $1,500,000,000. 


Under the National Housing Act, the Corporation, with Government approval by 
Order in Council, may make a loan to a limited-dividend housing company to assist in 
financing the construction of a low-rental housing project or in the purchase of existing 
buildings and their conversion into a low-rental housing project. The dividends of the 
company are limited by the terms of its charter to 5 p.c. or less of paid-up share capital. 
A loan under Sect. 16 may be up to a maximum of either 85 p.c. or 90 p.c. of the lending 
value established by CMHC, the larger amount applying only to non-profit companies. 
The period for repayment may not exceed the useful life of the project and in any case may 
not be for more than 50 years. The interest rate is established by Order in Council. The 
equity must be provided by the borrowers before NHA advances can be made. The 
company must present evidence that conditions of shortage, over-crowding or substandard 
housing exist in the district. Plans and specifications must be approved by the Corporation. 
The borrower pays to the Corporation an application fee of $35 for each housing unit in 
the project. This may be reduced to $17.50 a unit if evidence is submitted that dividends 
payable will not be taxable under the Income Tax Act when received by the shareholders. 


Limited-dividend projects are subject to proven end costs. If final costs are less than 
originally established, the loan is reduced proportionately. The loan is also reduced by 
the net revenue earned prior to the completion of construction. The borrower enters into 
an operating agreement with the Corporation fixing the rentals, income ranges of eligible 
tenants, the establishment and use of reserves and the submission of annual financial 
statements. Those considered eligible for accommodation are persons with incomes in 
the lower third of the income level of the municipality. The gross family income of in- 
going tenants must not exceed the level established by the Corporation. Leases terminate 
automatically when income exceeds the continued occupancy limit set by the Corporation. 


Projects may be designed especially for the elderly. These projects have been sponsored 
usually by non-profit organizations requiring no return on equity. The Corporation 
requires that the limited-dividend company contribute at least half of the required 10-p.c. 
equity. The remainder may be provided by provincial or other grants; in some provinces, 
provincial grants are available to non-profit organizations. The income for entry must 
be at least twice the shelter rent and leases terminate automatically when income exceeds 
five times the shelter rent that would apply with a 90-p.c. loan. 


New legislation enacted in 1960 broadened the facilities of the National Housing 
Act to include financial assistance to municipalities for the elimination or prevention of 
water and soil pollution. CMHC is authorized to make a loan to a municipality or a 
municipal sewerage corporation for the construction or expansion of a sewage treatment 
project; under the Act, a sewage treatment project consists of a trunk sewage collector 
system, a central treatment plant, or both, for the collection and treatment of sewage from 
one or more municipalities. Also included is the expansion of an existing plant or existing 
trunk collector sewer. The loan may not exceed two-thirds of the cost of the project 
and the maximum repayment term is 50 years from date of completion. The interest 
rate is prescribed by the Governor in Council. The agreement also contains a condition 
whereby 25 p.c. of the loan principal and 25 p.c. of the accrued or paid interest will be 
forgiven, provided the project is completed to the satisfaction of the Corporation on 
or before Mar. 31, 1963. 


Other 1960 legislation authorizes long-term loans to universities for the construction 
of student residences or the acquisition of existing buildings and their conversion into a 
university housing project. CMHC may lend up to 90 p.c. of the project cost as agreed 
between the university and the Corporation, with the maximum amount limited by regu- 
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lation to $7,000 per student accommodated. Term of the loan may not exceed 50 years 
from date of the project’s completion. The interest rate, prescribed by the Governor 
in Council, depends on the Government’s borrowing rate which changes from time to time. 


Guarantees. —Since 1955, loans to assist in financing the improvement of existing houses 
have been available under Sect. 24 of the National Housing Act. This Section authorizes 
CMHC to give a limited guarantee to banks or approved instalment credit agencies in 
return for an insurance fee paid by the borrower on loans made for additions, repairs and 
alterations to existing houses and apartments. A home improvement loan and the balance 
owing on any existing NHA home improvement loan on the property may not exceed 
$4,000 for a one-family dwelling or $4,000 for the first unit of a duplex, semi-detached, or 
multiple-family dwelling, plus $1,500 for each additional unit. Loans are repayable in 
monthly instalments, together with interest, in not more than 10 years. 


Investments—Under Sect. 36 of the National Housing Act and complementary pro- 
vincial legislation, the Federal Government and the government of a province may enter 
into a partnership agreement to build rental housing for families of low income. The 
Federal Government bears 75 p.c. of the capital costs and the provincial government the 
remainder, although the latter may call upon the municipality concerned to bear a portion 
of the provincial share. Federal-provincial rental housing projects are of two types—sub- 
sidized and full-recovery. In subsidized projects, rents are related to the tenant's family 
income and size of family; in full-recovery projects, rents are set at a level sufficient to 
amortize capital costs and to recover operating expenses. 


A 1960 amendment to Sect. 36 permits the Government to supplement its federal- 
provincial low-rental housing program by making provision for the acquisition of existing 
housing stock. The amendment authorizes the Government to pay 75 p.c. of the cost of 
acquisition, improvement and conversion of these buildings for housing purposes. This 
financial assistance is available on condition that the existing accommodation is located 
in a section designated as an urban renewal area in an agreement between a province, a 
municipality in the province, and the Corporation. Remainder of the cost will be shared by 
the participating governments in the same manner as for new housing under this Section. 


Under the same Section of the National Housing Act, the Federal Government and the 
government of a province may also enter into an agreement to provide for a land assembly 
project, which involves the development of raw land for housing purposes. After sub- 
division planning, installation of sewer and water lines and the construction of roads and 
sidewalks, serviced lots are made available for sale to prospective home owners or to builders 
for residential construction. The Federal Government pays 75 p.c. of the cost of such 
projects and the province concerned pays the remainder, 


Corporation Building —The Corporation may construct and administer housing and 
certain other buildings on its own account and for other government departments and 
agencies. Its responsibilities include the provision of architectural and engineering designs, 
the calling of public tenders and the administration of the construction contracts—includ- 
ing any necessary on-site surveys and engineering. On such contracts the Corporation 
carries out full architectural and engineering inspections. 


Grants.—The Federal Government makes financial assistance available to munici- 
palities for the study of existing conditions and the establishment of their needs for re- 
development and housing. Under Part V of the Act, the Corporation may arrange with a 
municipality to undertake either a city-wide study or a study in a specific area. In the 
case of city-wide investigation, the Government may provide as much as 75 p.c. of the 
cost and up to 50 p.c. for study of a limited area. Under Sect. 23, the Government may 
pay up to 50 p.c. of the cost of acquisition and clearance of an area marked for renewal. 
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Research—The Government’s housing agency is concerned also with building tech- 
nology in the formulation of standards for house construction, in the use of suitable materials 
and in the development of new building techniques. The Corporation has no laboratory 
facilities but has direct experience of performance in the field and seeks the advice of 
specialists in the various agencies and departments of the Federal Government in such 
matters. Research into the factors affecting housing is concerned with the measurement 
of the demand for new housing, the volume of new housing built and the supply of mortgage 
money for house construction. The Corporation also co-ordinates and publishes statistical 
information on housing. Supported by funds provided under the National Housing Act, 
the Canadian Housing Design Council directs a program toward the improvement of 
housing design in Canada. 


Other Federal Legislation —The Farm Credit Act, 1959 provides for federal long-term 
loan assistance for housing as well as for other farm purposes (see pp. 384-385); the Vet- 
erans’ Land Act, 1942 provides a form of loan and grant assistance to veterans for housing 
and other purposes (see pp. 284-285); and the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944 (see 
pp. 385-386) provides for guarantees for intermediate- and short-term loans made by 
approved lending agencies to farmers for housing and other purposes. These three statutes 
are concerned only incidentally with housing. The primary provisions for housing as 
such are those in the NHA. 


Provincial Assistance.—All provinces except Prince Edward Island have com- 
plementary legislation providing for joint federal-provincial housing and land assembly 
projects. In addition, separate legislation with respect to housing has been enacted by 
several provinces. 


An Act to Improve Housing Conditions, 1948 (QS 1948, c. 6), passed by the Quebec 
Government, provides for a subsidy on mortgage loan interest charges in excess of 3 p.c. 
on new dwellings. In Ontario, the Planning Act (RSO 1960, c. 296) empowers munici- 
palities with approved official plans to designate redevelopment areas and acquire and clear 
land for designated purposes. The Rural Housing Assistance Act (RSO 1960, c. 355) 
authorizes the establishment of a Crown company—the Rural Housing Finance Corporation 
—to lend and invest mortgage money for new rural housing. The Junior Farmer Establish- 
ment Act (RSO 1960, c. 198) provides loans to young qualified farmers for housing and 
other purposes. 


Four provinces have legislation enabling their government to make grants for the 
construction of housing for elderly people. Manitoba provides one-third of the con- 
struction costs of a two-person unit or $1,667 per unit, whichever is the lesser, and one- 
third of the construction costs of a one-person unit or $1,400 per unit. In addition, grants 
are made for the construction of hostels and existing buildings—one-third of the construc- 
tion cost or $1,200 per bed for the former and one-third or $700 per bed for existing buildings. 


Grants in Ontario may be made only to a limited-dividend housing company which 
has received a loan under NHA provisions. Grants are calculated at the rate of 
$500 for each dwelling unit or 50 p.c. of the costs in excess of the CMHC loan, whichever 
is the lesser. In British Columbia, capital grants do not exceed one-third of the total 
cost of the project and the limited-dividend housing company must provide equity amount- 
ing to 10 p.c. of the total. In Saskatchewan, capital grants are made up to 20 p.c. of the 
total capital cost. 


Subsection 2.—Housing Activities in 1961 


Following the 1960 lull in house-building, there was a significant recovery in 1961. 
Starts on new dwellings were 15.4 p.c. higher than in the previous year, reaching a total of 
125,577. The year’s construction began at an unusually brisk pace, reflecting in part the 
easier borrowing terms available as a result of amendments to the National Housing Act. 
Later, new starts followed the normal seasonal pattern. 
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House-building represented a total expenditure of $1,467,000,000, 17.4 p.c. of the capital 
investment in the economy and 4 p.c. of the gross national product. Although in good 
supply, private funds were insufficient to meet the demand for mortgage loans and the gap 
was bridged with public funds by means of direct loans by CMHC. More than 59,000 
dwellings started during 1961 were financed under the National Housing Act, almost 50 p.c. 
of the year’s total as compared with about 33 p.c. in 1960. Conventional mortgage loans, 
financed by lending institutions, credit unions and private individuals accounted for the 
remainder. Private resources were called upon to finance a much larger volume of mortgages 
on existing real estate, an investment field excluded from the National Housing Act. 


Construction costs continued to drop during 1961, building material prices declining 
sufficiently to offset a 2-p.c. rise in labour costs. Rising land costs were apparently 
countered by changes in productivity and profit margins, resulting in a construction cost 
of $10.44 per sq. foot compared with $10.60 per sq. foot the previous year. 


There was immediate national response to the 1960 legislative amendments providing 
loans for municipalities undertaking sewage treatment projects. Similiar enthusiasm 
greeted NHA changes permitting construction loans for university and college residences. 
Urban redevelopment work continued on eight projects of earlier initiation and the Federal 
Government approved a $3,700,000 contribution to Winnipeg’s slum clearance program. 
Additional projects were under consideration for Hamilton and Kingston. 


19. Dwelling Units Started and Completed, by Type, 1952-61 and by Region, 1960 and 1961 


Dwelling Units Started 


National Housing Act Dwelling 
Year and Region Conven- Units 
tional Other Completed 
. Approved Institu- Financing Total 
CMHC fen tere tional 
Loans T.cann Loans 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
TOG: coh otnc Prete tee coe ta PETS 3,528 29,163 15, 933 34, 622 83,246 73,087 
1ObSwecats «ceria Sb O <bean 4,907 33,998 21,091 42,413 102,409 96, 839 
a ats ea aE Be ol ais ay nin Sela cial 1,215 48,819 32, 891 30, 602 113,527 101,965 
LDH Trae ete ere ea ore tae ae oe 2,120 63,073 35,999 37,084 138,276 127,929 
LOSBe te cre . div hides band ee tetas ons 2,712 40,149 35, 687 48,763 127,311 135,700 
TORT ee Rte oki stun tae seats te bhi & 22 333 23,971 32, 866 43,170 122,340 117, 283 
1s eateries Aree rink achich 35,795 44,533 42,929 41,375 164, 632 146, 686 
TODO, Si0F sateen eetee ta dosh tae cates atte 35, 229 26,596 45,198 34,322 141,345 145,671 
ERAN sche Gare Set cir na Eee acs 13,788 18, 923 40,116 36,031 108, 858 123,757 
1061" Sock. Ban > eae > ie teeslone: 23, 852 35,334 38,316 28,075 125,577 115, 608 
1960 
Atlantic Provinces...............54- 752 602 1,532 5,239 8,125 8,333 
Quebéen;, .siceridat- cp relia mpaoe aN 2,741 3,403 11,671 10,774 28,589 31,311 
CONGATIG tec aeeateaeaiiee arene iret cls 4,880 11, 226 18,596 7,580 42,282 46,982 
Prairie Provinces....<.<+1.+++0++0++95 4,002 2,940 5,149 5, 767 17, 858 23,274 
British'Golumi bia. 2%. a.csteynis cle. stor 1,413 752 3,168 6,671 12,004 13, 857 
1961 

Atlantic Provinces.....5....0-+0500- 1,124 1,018 1,813 4,568 8,523 7,969 
QUCD ECS. wcrictraine ae «sate enn ee ses 5, 982 6,765 14, 400 7,068 34,215 31,756 
QOiitariO Neen aes -aatacem aelsaisias 6 7,973 19,834 13,044 7,293 48,144 43,754 
PratriosProvinces:: Sasic ciao tix tated a ta 7,094 6, 287 5,318 4,826 23, 525 20,962 


Bripisnv CGM DIA. voce cwainaes Uees. 5 1,679 1,430 3,741 4,320 11,170 11,167 
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20.—Dwelling Units Started in Metropolitan Areas and Major Urban Centres, 1960 and 1961 


Dwelling Units Started in 1961 


i Total 
Population Dwelling Apartment 
Area or Centre (1961 Units Single and and Other 
Census) Started Two-Family Multi- Total 
in 1960 Dwellings Family 
Dwellings 
No No No. No 
Metropolitan Areas— a 
GCalearyad nese cos bs wee oisiars siriajye sisi > 279,062 3,234 3,267 1,147 4,414 
PU GM ONUOLrsSiiceciss « sipbiewleie dole € siesste 237, 568 2,180 3,019 1,543 4,562 
ELSUSLEED . Soleelels.o8 ciel ec atehtereiolus« vowtcie 183, 946 1,264 949 416 1,365 
FIR TALLGON Pah Sere caies are Biol Hise reverts vole 395, 189 2,682 1,410 857 2,267 
WON GON Pinte « Fitas tetee lO ail ope teks Kees «8 181, 288 1,840 1,160 639 1,799 
Montreal? FAGt «sere Ad clete sete « cbatelelels gevets 2,109, 509 16,345 8,831 8,373 17,204 
COVE IS shill Lad ncaciae oetennieR thot GOr 429, 750 4,574 4,348 1,957 6,300 
Quebecs. Ay. tie a). cicsice oes slaeiho wie biole 357, 568 2,136 2,304 943 3,247 
Saint: Johns). sssitia.> 95, 563 461 464 97 561 
BEAVORICS So oe oe eerie 2 stole aan 90, 838 164 252 — 252 
WOTONCOS ee ce sere ein Sects wets ye cle et 1,824,481 14,180 5,819 11,699 17,518 
Waneouvuerots. 2.5 sereise conecs eels 790,165 4,675 3, 269 2,319 5,588 
SWiRGE ORIG ora ott ie ai chess “te eee sistas ete 154, 152 965 732 547 1,279 
WAMCSODE Set toe cates res clateis neers ols Seer 193,365 496 378 148 526 
WI DOS seNets Pash clee betes aiele’s'ee > <> 475,989 3,805 2,589 1,598 4,187 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas...) 7,898,428 59,001 38,786 32,283 71,069 
Major Urban Centres—! 
Bramtiord 6 eek a aceene esa aes 55,201 534 148 _ 148 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére..............- 60, 245 264 331 — 331 
Fort William-—Port Arthur.......... 90, 490 381 466 87 553 
Gel HE! PE Spe tH tars eaves ore ess /-ta sho 39, 838 306 201 221 422 
HM PSL OMs tarinre case cane e “cube asics ae 53,526 273 148 147 295 
NCUEGOEHEL OE aityetetete Serare lar o niencts oPene eye 74,485 1,197 406 408 814 
NEGHELOMG 5.ttee lect eke se steeioistes= ab heats 43, 840 193 204 125 329 
IN bea DE ee 5 See eae OPIS Se 22 301 1 5 _— 5 
ORTIA Warned eee sicie.e cre ore sic erie scene 62,415 526 837 119 456 
Poterboroughirr.oscweCacke- actercer oe Ee 47,185 350 173 — 173 
Regina hte ees eee, ei a-toee piecing 112,141 984 1,242 92 1,334 
bul OHULIALINGS one ce sae eietastenierte cieiers 84, 472 153 339 25 364 
Sarnia chistes a dsice asians deans Melee 50,976 419 292 151 443 
Saskatoon ates: deac acactinrige a0 95,526 Raley 1,005 224 1,229 
Sault scey MariGaadts. Se. vespieth'= spite - 43,088 26 161 138 299 
Sha winigant soe vec icati-/sbinalss swear 32,169 61 81 3 84 
Shherbroo kerr ticiuisis cinco eee 66,554 371 407 113 520 
Sudbury -rortsces. ore se rec ewewewrres 80, 120 310 522 102 624 
Sydney Hisage saack swiss ween sebinccs 33,617 63 53 _— 53 
SI RTHINIAT NS oe sho Poe igarnin tices ete 29,270 73 112 — 112 
TTOIS AVICLES Rene tet se csc cs Coe 53,477 237 346 24 370 
Totals, Major Urban Centres) 1,230,986 8,099 6,979 1,979 8,958 
PANIO Ghote ec des can asian dee siete ores: 9,071,207 41,758 42,315 3,235 45,550 
CORN iy th Pen nemon ontop aac 18, 200, 621 108,858 88,080 37,497 125,577 
Ce ee ee Se 
1 Excludes the fringe areas of the major urban centres. 2 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Operations under the National Housing Act.—The life insurance and trust and 
loan companies continued to provide the major share of National Housing Act mortgage 
financing in 1961. These lenders approved loans amounting to over $439,400,000, or 
62 p.c. of total commitments. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation provided 
$263,400,000 from public funds, and the chartered banks made insured mortgage loans of 
$261,000. In 1961, 61,353 dwelling units were financed under the Act. Of these, 60,438 
were built with mortgage loans (36,810 by approved lenders and 23,628 by the Corporation) 
and federal-provincial partnership arrangements accounted for 915. In 1960, a total of 
37,308 units were financed under the Act. 


The volume of insured lending by the life insurance and trust and loan companies 
increased over 1960 by approximately 89 p.c. The pattern of lending during the year, 
however, was quite different from that of 1960 when activity was low until after mid-year 
and then increased. In 1961, lending activity was at a very high rate early in the year 
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followed by a somewhat lower rate through the summer and then an expansion in the last 
months of the year. At the year-end, the life insurance and trust and loan companies had 
approved loans for 36,791 dwellings compared with 21,111 in 1960. Of the 1961 total, the 
trust companies were responsible for 14,426 units. Previously, their record volume in 
any year was 5,195 units achieved in 1960. The chartered banks made loans for only 19 
dwellings. However, some banks bought NHA insured mortgages from the Corporation 
through its secondary mortgage marketing operation. The total of 36,810 units financed 
by all approved lenders in 1961 was higher than the 1960 aggregate of 21,156 by 74 p.c. 

Some 71 p.c. of the dwellings financed by approved lenders in 1961 were for owner 
occupancy—22,704 to be built by merchant builders for sale to owners and 3,494 by owner- 
applicants who made their own construction arrangements. Loans were also made for 
10,612 units of rental accommodation. In 1960, approved lenders made loans to merchant 
builders for 12,966 dwellings, to owner-applicants for 2,594, and to rental investors for 
5,596 units. 

With a lending policy that was less restrictive than that in force during the previous 
year, the Corporation was called upon to approve a volume of mortgage loans sharply 
exceeding the 1960 total. To ensure an adequate supply of public funds, Parliament ap- 
proved in September a maximum of $2,000,000,000, thus increasing by $500,000,000 the 
amount that may be advanced by the Government to the Corporation for direct lending 
purposes. During the year, the Corporation made mortgage loans for 23,628 dwelling 
units, including 20,298 to be occupied by home owners and 3,326 in limited-dividend housing 
projects. In 1960, the Corporation made loans for 13,861 dwellings for owner occupancy 
and 1,591 for rental in limited-dividend projects. 

During 1961, Corporation loans were available to qualified owner-applicants in any 
part of Canada and to merchant builders, provided the houses to be financed had been 
pre-sold to eligible purchasers. In both instances, applicants were required to submit 
written evidence that they had been unsuccessful in obtaining loans from an approved 
lender. The income limitations imposed and later removed in 1960 were not re-introduced. 
There was a more restrictive lending policy in effect where septic tank installations were 
proposed. 


21.—Mortgage Loans Approved by Lending Institutions, by Type of Property and of 
Loan, 1952-61 and Quarterly for 1960 and 1961 


* Existing Other 
New Housing Houses Property 
Year and Period | | Total 
NHA Conventional | Conventional | Conventional 
Loans Loans Loans ans 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 

NBS cecrsrercrarerarotenatiors ntrerovatonw yinseiwtacrerterewTarenesaticosen 219 84 118 82 503 
IGM pen ree nee COP” Sem one meer 256 119 117 89 581 
NUDE winis| sais ee acts cement eicmeaetre aeeeaTe 464 180 145 115 904 
DODD cici0c Sia'atgscpore’ V nretllearemistele since nie laeiee 639 235 183 138 1,195 

LO5D  dactecil i daehsis Sele otase aides eee Mae 425 255 177 141 
TD Te ccs aca tra aia aasoig arama aaa ee he 278 239 150 104 771 
LOOSE ies nak ets Meee ate a eee eee 519 291 208 174 1,192 
LOBOS Rb Sees deetetn. Misha~ dees cies ete 308 343 216 216 1,083 
OGD i acasiase,s lauts Sia eisai sainualeNeTale eie/osate ai oi ete 242 307 221 263 1,033 
LOGIE Seine oe oe ie oe ont 453 333 300 298 1,384 

1960 
St CLUAT LOM: cries. dass «si ererens auacineiens 21 66 43 58 188 
Sn QUALLELD. sarees ee ceee rele arts 63 92 58 82 295 
Srdl quarter, .biehedidss aeevebeteale as 66 78 60 68 272 
AUAVC UAT COR 2s stteiaptslanis si ciereleoeietiaterree 92 71 60 55 278 
1961 

SAC AT LOL. 7. a arelaletais sss iaisiaie.eccebiebiigiecstniars 64 50 66 81 261 
UG CQUALLEL 32 re cree ceee pee eensees anes 158 76 82 68 384 
OLALGUATEON 25 deicts a siaiseicls Slalaale davai cfajale 123 92 77 66 358 
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Loans to Limited-Dividend Housing Companies.—In 1961, 3,326 dwelling units were 
financed with loans made by the Corporation to limited-dividend companies providing 
rental accommodation for lower-income families and for elderly persons. Developments 
approved in 1961 provided 2,747 units for lower-income families and 579 for elderly persons. 
Municipalities and non-profit organizations sponsored projects totalling 724 units, while 
entrepreneurs were responsible for 2,602 units. Limited-dividend housing continued to be 
directed to families of the lower third income group. 


Borrower and House Characteristics—The cost of the average single-family house 
financed under NHA in 1961 was an estimated $14,474. Down-payments averaged 
$2,475 compared with $3,033 in 1960, the decrease reflecting the higher loan ratios and 
greater maximum loans made available late in 1960. Monthly payments of principal, 
interest and municipal taxes came to $105 and represented 21.7 p.c. of the borrower’s 
income. Some 34 p.c. of all NHA borrowers had incomes below $5,000, 56 p.c. had incomes 
between $5,000 and $7,999 and the remainder had incomes of $8,000 or more. The average 
income of all NHA borrowers was $5,810 compared with $5,620 in the previous year. 


Bungalows continued in 1961 to be the main type of dwelling for home-ownership 
financed under the National Housing Act, representing 79 p.c. of the total of these dwel- 
lings. Most of the 1961 dwellings had three bedrooms but there was an increase in the 
proportion with four bedrooms or more. This resulted in part from the higher maximum 
loan for such dwellings made available in December 1960. 


Home Improvement Loans.—The volume of NHA-guaranteed bank loans for home 
improvement purposes recorded a substantial increase in 1961. The banks approved 
28,097 loans for a total of $42,600,000 compared with 23,580 loans for $30,100,000 in 1960. 
The greater activity arose in part from the extension, late in 1960, of home improvement 
loans to rental properties and additions to the list of eligible improvements, including 
fallout shelters. 


Loans for University Housing Projects.—There was a ready response during the year to 
the National Housing Act amendment of Dec. 2, 1960 that provided for Corporation loans 
to universities to assist in the construction of resident accommodation for students. 
Loans aggregating more than $20,000,000 were made to 22 universities and colleges for 
residences to house some 4,300 students. Preliminary applications had also been received 
by the year-end from 11 universities which, if approved, would result in loans totalling 
$14,700,000 to finance accommodation for an additional 3,500 students. Provincial distri- 
bution of 1961 NHA loans for university housing projects was as follows:— 


Students 
Province Loans Amount e 
Accommodated 
No. $000 No. 
INewioundland a) .cesus side« aeleke -letere <cis sls —_ — — 
Prince Edward: Island.........22.-00ce+csee — _ — 
INGValSCOtla tna einen nowice sie ela esiciestneracd 4 3,070 691 
INewaibsrieis wie nec ecals cls ciels a elses oi sisiswisvetern rs 1 1,800 428 
QDirehecsssHrgsnee lat. Meee a etbles atdssienie seas tf 7,962 1,629 
OntarioS soceeunWen oad cava debieviee biacek 5 3,715 1 
i ENV 4Cd) 8 sy. Be ee ASAa brie kB nae BOS 2 1,599 288 
Saskatchewan. ese Te Ne oak ails ltdateetale «inane 2 8 118 
EGA eels csiks ciccusenys caskets seupsieiele pies nese aia = == 
IBTEtIS OO OLUE DIaA ee settee atthe occ t oocereaiecrut. 1 1,332 336 
CAQGAIIA si5.ch< bye eiyobicrinale © soyeacele + aseue 22 20,086 4,303 


Loans for Municipal Sewage Treatment Projects —During 1961, 116 municipalities 
obtained 144 NHA sewage treatment project loans amounting to about $39,900,000 to 
assist in resolving the problems arising out of water and soil pollution. At the year-end, 
there were also on hand 238 preliminary inquiries, representing a loan potential of 
$79,300,000. 
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Loans were made to 78 communities of under 5,000 population; of these, 63 had fewer 
than 2,000 population and 50 had fewer than 1,000. The availability of federal loans made 
possible the constructing of sewage treatment plants in many smaller communities where 
they did not exist before and, in many instances, encouraged the installation of public 
water systems to replace individual wells. It also enabled many major centres to extend 
their trunk sewage systems and either enlarge or, where none existed, establish sewage 
treatment plants. Provincial distribution of 1961 NHA loans for municipal sewage treat- 
ment projects was as follows:— 


Province Loans Amount 

No $’000 

Newfoundland... «....de. dues aeceet eye anewin ne *ekeee hy en me datas mews 2 116 
Prince Edward Island .....c.cccccsevcdevveccocscctssasiocesdaceces 4 75 
NOTH SCObi cis ete cc cee ce Roeder  eCOIUI Tate Ee RUE Ge Nae 1 53 
New srunswick, 2, 12200. cate< abhs elds kinds slauiela - Rite staal t miako WIE git 3 85 
Quebecideh ax carta phis ws wb ile nieigldvine sine eeaargn pene wlan) C Oe permemisecaias 3 244 
ORGAO via serararaeicon inte «adress aipincte aah «Mora hae aes seman pia wee re lee ae eee 52 25,102 
Manitobais’. dtd ccdistesnics Kies pale leche > Ah apret tite hs Cras ert oo oh, 274 
Backatche wall. s <aa6-5 Satu recs oft an cuisinn csi ane = che ee enemas s 43 1, 822 
IAT Derba. sch. ood ial och anale exe One npits are staat site ine aety qu ee'e m Oeatentas 12 1,665 
British Coltembis. csi idk hoe Weces os eo ence eames aaa ememn 17 9,841 
CRRADA . s devices de tech eteuds H1us Vente c apres capes cence 144 39,927 


Urban Redevelopment.—During 1961, a $3,700,000 grant was approved by the Federal 
Government to assist the City of Winnipeg in the acquisition and clearance of 49 acres of 
city blight. The cleared land will be devoted mainly to new housing, although some 
will be made available for commerce and industry. Revenues derived from re-use of the 
land will be shared by the participating governments in proportion to their contributions 
to the project. Urban redevelopment projects for the Cities of Kingston and Hamilton 
were under consideration, and work continued on eight other projects that were initiated 
prior to 1961. 


Federal-Provincial Projects —During 1961, the Federal Government approved rental 
housing projects under federal-provincial arrangements in Oshawa, Sudbury, Toronto 
(Warden Avenue and O’Connor Drive) and Vancouver that will provide 915 dwellings. 
Investigations into proposals for projects in 18 municipalities were also approved. From 
1950 when the first project was approved under federal-provincial partnership arrangements 
to the end of 1961, a total of 10,520 rental units were approved in 86 projects. Under 
arrangements with the Housing Commissions of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
projects were approved for 94 and 93 dwellings, respectively, to be built through co- 
operative groups and societies. 


In 1961, approval was given to service 1,084 lots in phased developments of long-term 
land assembly projects. The sale of 501 lots during the year brought to 9,089 the number 
of lots serviced and sold. 


Mortgage Marketing —During 1961, the Corporation undertook to encourage the devel- 
opment of a secondary market for NHA insured first mortgages by offering for sale a part 
of the large and diversified portfolio acquired as a result of extensive lending operations 
since 1957. Three offerings were made by tender during the year to members of the 
Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada, NHA approved lenders and their NHA 
approved correspondents. Parcels varied in size from $250,000 to $500,000 and both 
firm bids and 60-day options were permitted. To give purchasers a reasonable time for 
re-sale, the Corporation agreed in each instance not to sell additional loans until the option 
period had expired. Insured mortgages auctioned in 1961 all carried an interest rate of 

2 p.c., were fully advanced and were repayable over a period of 25 or 30 years. When 
panes the Corporation undertook to continue to service the loans for a small monthly 
ee. 
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During the year, a total of $51,000,000 of mortgages was offered by the Corporation 
with tenders to be accepted on only $45,000,000, the balance affording prospective purchasers 
with a greater choice of area. Proceeds of sales are used to retire Corporation debentures 
held by the Federal Government. | 


Housing Research and Community Planning.—The Corporation engages in studies of 
many facets of housing in Canada and also provides financial assistance to other organi- 
zations and to individuals to facilitate research in house design and community planning. 
During 1961, more than $1,000,000 was expended by CMHC for this purpose. Progress 
was made during the year toward establishment of a Canadian Council on Urban and 
Regional Research, as recommended in the Report of the Committee of Inquiry into the 
Design of the Residential Environment prepared in 1960 by the Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada with the assistance of a Federal Government grant. 


The Canadian Housing Design Council and the Community Planning Association of 
Canada continued to receive support from the Corporation. Travelling scholarships, 
fellowships and bursaries were also provided for students in the fields of housing, planning, 
urban development and estate management. 


CHAPTER XVI.—LABOUR* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 


Subsection 1.—Federal Labour Legislation 


The federal Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the Conciliation Act 
which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labour disputes and required 
the Department to collect, compile and publish statistical and other relevant information. 
The Department also assumed the administration of the Fair Wages Policy adopted in the 
same year for the protection of workmen employed in the execution of Federal Government 
contracts and on works aided by grants from public funds. 


The statutory duty of disseminating information concerning labour and industrial 
matters is set out in the Department of Labour Act passed in 1909. In addition, the 
Minister is responsible for the administration of the following statutes: Conciliation and 
Labour Act (1906); Government Annuities Act (1908)+; Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act (1918); Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act (1935); Unemployment Insurance 
Act (1940); Vocational Training Co-ordination Act (1942); Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act (1946); Merchant Seamen Compensation Act (1946); Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act (1948); Canada Fair Employment Practices Act (1953); 
Female Employees Equal Pay Act (1956); and Annual Vacations Act (1958). 


Fair Wages Policy.—The Fair Wages Policy applying to all Federal Government 
contracts was first set forth in a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) and later 
incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to time. Wages and hours 
on contracts for construction are now regulated by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act and Order in Council P.C, 2029 of Dec. 22, 1954. Hours of work on construction 
contracts are limited to eight per day and 44 per week, except in an emergency or in special 
circumstances where exemption is granted by Order in Council; wages to be paid are those 
current for the type of work in the district or, if there are no current rates, fair and reason- 
able rates as determined by the Minister of Labour. 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


t Statistics and details of administration under this Act are given in Chapter X XIV on Insurance. 
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Wages and hours of work on contracts for equipment and supplies are also regulated 
by Order in Council P.C. 2029. The hours of such work must be those fixed by the custom 
of the trade in the district where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable hours. 
The wages must be current or fair and reasonable but in no event shall they be less than 
those established by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is being 
performed. This Order in Council contains a clause prohibiting discrimination against any 
person in matters of employment because of that person’s race, national origin, colour 
or religion, or because he has made a complaint or given information with respect to such 
alleged discrimination. 


Government Prevailing Rate Employees.*—Many departments and agencies of govern- 
ment employ non-office workers in public buildings, defence establishments, parks and 
forests, experimental farms, canal operation, airports and government vessels, survey 
parties, special projects, etc. Such positions are exempt from the operations of the Civil 
Service Act and rates of pay are fixed by the Treasury Board in consultation with the 
Department of Labour on the basis of prevailing private industry rates for comparable 
work in the employment area. Data used in the determination of these pay rates are 
secured from wage surveys made by Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of 
Labour, from wage research conducted by the Economics and Research Branch, and from 
collective agreements and wage rates established under the legislation of some provinces. 


The Fair Wages and Prevailing Rates Division of the Industrial Relations Branch 
also recommends rates of pay for 4,000 commissionaires employed by various government 
departments and agencies throughout Canada, provides wage data to assist certain Crown 
corporations in the preparation of their wage schedules, and gives assistance in the estab- 
lishment of class titles, job descriptions and the application of job evaluation techniques. 


Three sets of comprehensive Regulations have been established by the Treasury Board 
governing hours of work, overtime, vacations, statutory holidays, sick leave, pensions, etc., 
for (1) prevailing rate workers generally employed, (2) ships’ officers and (3) ships’ crews. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.—This legislation came 
into effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations in effect since March 1944 and repealing the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act which had been in force from 1907 until suspended by the Wartime Regulations in 
1944. The Act protects proceedings commenced and decisions, orders and certifications 
made under the wartime legislation in so far as these involve services authorized by the Act. 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries, both international 
and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or of two or more 
provinces. However, the Act provides that provincial authorities if they so desire may 
enact similar legislation for application to employees within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the Federal Government for the admini- 
stration of such legislation by the federal authorities. 


In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and employers 
shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively and that trade unions may be certi- 
fied as bargaining agents for employee groups. Trade unions and employers are required, 
upon notice, to bargain collectively in good faith. The Act provides for invoking collective 
bargaining negotiations and for the mediation of conciliation officers and conciliation boards 
in reaching collective agreements. Employees may change bargaining agents at times 
under conditions specified in the Act, which also prescribes conditions affecting the duration 
and renewal of collective agreements. Collective agreements are required to contain 
provision for the arbitration of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments and where such provision is lacking application may be made for its establishment. 


* Statistics on numbers and earnings of prevailing rate and other groups of federal employees exempt from the 
Civil Service Act are given at pp. 118-127. 
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The Act prohibits unfair labour practices, 1.e., the interference with or domination of trade 
unions by employers or interference, discrimination and coercion in trade union activity. 
The conditions that must be observed prior to strike and lockout action are set down 
in the Act. Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to investigate industrial 
matters or disputes. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the provisions affecting the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation 
boards, industrial inquiry commissions, consent to prosecute, and complaints that the Act 
has been violated or that a party has failed to bargain in good faith. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions concerning the certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure into a collective agreement for the 
final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreement, and 
the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has failed to bargain 
collectively. 

Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Labour. In brief, from Sept. 1, 1948 to Dec. 31, 1961, the 
Canada Labour Relations Board received 1,319 applications for certification, 767 of which 
were granted, 278 rejected, 258 withdrawn and 16 were pending at the end of the period. 
Of the 835 industrial disputes dealt with under the conciliation provisions of the Act, 727 
were settled by conciliation officers and conciliation boards, 53 were not settled, 24 lapsed 
and 31 were pending at Dec. 31, 1961. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service.—During World War II, production 
committees based on the principle of joint consultation between labour and management 
were established in many vital industries. Since 1947 the establishment of labour-manage- 
ment production committees in industry has been encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, a division of the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour. The number of active committees has grown from 526 in 1947 
to approximately 1,732 at Dec. 31, 1961. Their activities are directed toward such objects 
as better understanding between management and labour, improved production efficiency, 
improved quality, reduction of waste, accident prevention, good housekeeping and reduction 
of absenteeism. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act.—This Act provides for the reinstate- 
ment in their civil employment of discharged members of the Armed Forces and other 
designated persons. It was originally passed in 1942, revised in 1946, and broadened in 
its application in 1954. The Act is administered by the Minister of Labour through the 
National Employment Service (see p. 741). 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act.—This Act, which came into effect on 
July 1, 1953, prohibits discrimination in employment based on race, colour, religion or 
national origin. It applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction—those covered 
by the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act (see pp. 699-700). This law 
prohibits acts of discrimination by employers; discrimination by trade unions in regard to 
membership or employment; the use by employers of employment agencies that practise 
discrimination; and of advertisements or inquiries in connection with employment that 
express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification or preference as to race, colour, 
religion or national origin. 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act.—This Act came into effect on Oct. 1, 1956, 
and applies to employers and employees engaged in works, undertakings or businesses 
coming within federal jurisdiction. The Act, in its principal provision, prohibits an 
employer from employing a female for any work at a rate of pay that is less than the rate 


at Maik a male is employed by that employer for identical or substantially identical 
work, 
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Annual Vacations Act.—This Act was passed in January 1958 and became effective 
by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1958. It provides a one-week vacation with pay for the first 
year of employment and a two-week vacation for subsequent years. Vacation pay is 
computed at 2 p.c. of wages, as defined in the Act, for a vacation of one week and 4 p.c. 
for a vacation of two weeks. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Legislation 


Because of the authority given by the British North America Act to provincial legisla- 
tures to make laws in relation to local works and undertakings and in relation to property 
and civil rights, there is a large body of provincial labour legislation dealing with relations 
between employers and employees and the trade unions representing employees, working 
conditions, qualifications of tradesmen, compensation for work accidents, and other 
matters. In each province a Department of Labour is charged with the administration 
of labour laws. Legislation for the protection of miners is administered by departments 
dealing with mines. The workmen’s compensation law in each province is administered 
by a board appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Factory legislation and shops legislation in several of the provinces prohibit child 
labour, regulate the hours of work of women and young persons, and contain provisions 
to ensure the safety and protect the health of employees in industrial and commercial 
establishments. All provinces have minimum wage legislation, and most have legislation 
establishing maximum working hours in at least some types of employment. The industrial 
standards legislation in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta enables the wages and hours of work agreed upon at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees in designated trades to be made the minimum stand- 
ards throughout the trade concerned in specified areas. The Quebec Collective Agree- 
ment Act permits certain terms of collective agreements between employers and trade 
unions to be made binding on all in the industry throughout the province or in a defined 
area. 


In all provinces there is legislation to protect freedom of association, to promote 
collective bargaining and to assist in the settlement of industrial disputes. Nine prov- 
inces have legislation dealing with apprenticeship and all have legislation providing for the 
licensing of certain classes of workmen. Eight provinces have equal pay laws, and six 
have fair employment practices Acts prohibiting discrimination in hiring and conditions 
of employment and in trade union membership on grounds of race, colour, religion or na- 
tional origin. All have workmen’s compensation laws. 


Provincial labour legislation enacted in 1961 is outlined in the following paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The Workmen’s Compensaiion Act was amended, raising the 
maximum annual earnings on which compensation may be paid from $3,000 to $4,000. 
Dependants’ allowances were increased and the increases were made applicable to existing 
pensioners. The allowance for funeral expenses was increased from $200 to $300, the lump 
sum payable to a widow from $100 to $200, and a widow’s pension from $60 to $75 a 
month. The monthly allowance for a dependent child under 16 years of age was raised 
from $20 to $25, and for an orphan under 16 from $30 to $35. Coverage was extended to 
learners, and provision was made for bringing members of a volunteer fire brigade under 
the Act upon the application of the municipality concerned. 


The Logging Camps Act, 1960, which among other matters lays down health and 
welfare provisions for logging camps, was amended to authorize the making of regulations 
providing for the classification and licensing of such camps. 


Prince Edward Island.—An amendment to the Trade Union Act made it unlawful 
for a member of the police force of a city, town or village or for a full-time employee of a fire 
department to engage in a strike or work stoppage. 
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The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended to raise the ceiling on annual earnings 
from $3,000 to $4,000. The monthly payment to a widow was increased from $50 to $65. 
A further provision broadened the definition of “accident” by including in it the words ‘‘as 
well as disablement arising out of and in the course of his employment”. 


Nova Scotia.—Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act provided for a higher 
minimum compensation payment for permanent total disability, and empowered the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board to pay an additional allowance to a totally disabled 
workman requiring special treatment, services or attendance. Increased compensation in 
respect of past accidents in temporary total, temporary partial and permanent total dis- 
ability cases was authorized. All disability pensions paid under the Act are now based 
on 75 p.c. of earnings, regardless of the date of the accident. 


Traction plants and internal combustion engine plants were removed from the coverage 
of the Engine Operators Act. The definition of steam plants was also amended to limit the 
application of the Act to plants in which steam is used for motive power. 


New Brunswick.—An equal pay law, the Female Employees Fair Remuneration Act, 
was enacted, with effect from Sept. 1, 1961, prohibiting an employer from paying a female 
employee at a lower rate of pay than the rate paid to a male employee “for the same work 
done in the same establishment’’. An aggrieved person may file a written complaint with 
the Minister of Labour. Administrative and enforcement provisions are similar to those in 
other Canadian equal pay statutes. 


Dieticians, nurses and teachers were excluded from the definition of ‘‘employee” in 
the Labour Relations Act. A further amendment repealed the provision permitting a 
municipality to pass a resolution removing its employees from the scope of the Act, with 
the result that all municipal employees are now covered. The certification sections of the 
Act were amended to make it clear that the appropriateness of a unit and union member- 
ship of employees are to be determined as of the date of the application for certification. 
A further change is that the Act now authorizes a prosecution for an offence under the Act 
to be brought by or against a trade union or an employers’ organization. Previously, a 
prosecution could be brought only against such organizations. 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, which formerly required contractors in 
provincial government construction work to observe an eight-hour day and a 44-hour week, 
except in special circumstances, was amended to remove the daily limit on hours. 


The Stationary Engineers Act was amended, giving new regulation-making authority 
to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council regarding pressure vessels used in storing com- 
pressed gas, the storage, distribution and use of the gas, and the licensing of firms handling it. 


Quebec.—The Labour Relations Act was amended to accelerate conciliation proceed- 
ings, to provide for final and binding arbitration of grievances resulting from the inter- 
pretation or application of a collective agreement and to ensure that a union’s certification 
and collective agreement remain valid when a business changes hands. Changes with 
respect to conciliation services include a provision enabling the 14-day period within which 
a conciliation officer is required to report to be extended on the written agreement of the 
parties. A council of arbitration (conciliation board) must report within 45 days following 
the date of the conciliation officer’s report and is no longer required to make recommenda- 
tions but will merely advise the Minister whether or not the dispute has been settled. 
Previously, strikes and lockouts were prohibited until 14 days had elapsed after receipt by 
the Minister of a conciliation board report. The restriction on a strike or lockout now 
comes to an end either 14 days after the Minister receives the report or 75 days after the 
receipt of the original request for conciliation services (90 days in the case of a first agree- 
ment). A new provision requires the Labour Relations Board to give reasons for its 


decisions. _Another provides for the appointment of a second vice-chairman, enabling the 
Board to sit in three panels. 
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An amendment to the Collective Agreement Act permits a provision in a collective 
agreement in the construction industry prohibiting strikes, lockouts, slowdowns and picket- 
ing to be extended by government decree throughout a specified region. If a no-strike 
provision is included in a decree, the employers and employees concerned would not be 
subject to the certification, collective bargaining and conciliation sections of the Labour 
Relations Act for the duration of the decree, with the result that no employer subject to 
the decree would be obliged to negotiate an individual collective agreement during the 
period. 


An amendment to the Education Aci entitled ‘‘An Act respecting free education and 
compulsory school attendance” raised the statutory school-leaving age from 14 to 15 years, 
effective from July 1, 1962. 


Ontario.—The Construction Hoists Act, 1960-61, which is to be brought into force by 
proclamation, provides for the regulation, inspection and licensing of hoists used in the 
construction industry. Sections of the Municipal Act giving municipalities authority to 
pass by-laws regulating elevators, lifts and construction hoists were deleted since these 
lifting devices are now subject to provincial control under the Elevators and Lifts Act and 
the Construction Hoists Act, 1960-61. 


Amendments were made to the Energy Act requiring any person who installs, repairs, 
services or removes a gas appliance to be registered under the Act or to be supervised by a 
registered person. 


Manitoba.—A Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act was passed, effective from Feb. 15, 1962, 
instituting a system by which qualified tradesmen who have not had an opportunity to 
take apprenticeship courses may secure a certificate of proficiency on the basis of their work 
experience by passing a prescribed examination. The Act provides for voluntary certifica- 
tion but also authorizes the adoption of a system of compulsory certification by empower- 
ing the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make regulations prohibiting any person from 
engaging in a trade unless he holds a valid certificate of proficiency. The Minister of 
Labour is authorized to issue certificates of proficiency on the recommendation of the 
examining board set up for each trade. 


Amendments to the Department of Labour Act enable the Manitoba Labour Board to 
sit in panels. The Board is also given express authority to take a vote of employees with 
respect to any matter under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Labour. 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act raised the ceiling on annual earn- 
ings from $4,500 to $5,000. In another amendment, the Board is authorized to pay a 
clothing allowance to compensate an injured workman who has to wear a prosthetic device 
for the extra wear on his clothing caused by the use of such a device. 


Saskatchewan.—The Employees’ Wage Act, 1961 is a comprehensive wage protection 
law, incorporating some provisions of the former Act and introducing important new 
features. In addition to specific provisions regarding manner and frequency of wage pay- 
ment, the Act provides for the prosecution of an employer who issues a cheque in payment 
of wages which is not honoured by the bank on which it was drawn, and makes a construc- 
tion contractor liable for the payment of wages to employees of his subcontractors. Another 
pew provision empowers the Minister of Labour to require an employer who has been 
convicted of failure to pay wages to an employee to furnish a bond or equivalent security 
for the payment of wages. The Act also provides for investigation of wage claims and 
collection of unpaid wages by inspectors of the Department of Labour. 


The Wages Recovery Act, which enables an employee to file a claim for unpaid wages 
with a magistrate, was amended to provide a more effective means of enforcing a magis- 
trate’s order to pay wages found to be due. The magistrate now may, upon the request of 
the complainant, file a certified copy of the order in the district court, whereupon the order 
becomes enforceable as an order of the court. 
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The Trade Union Act was amended to require an employer to negotiate with a union 
for the settlement of a grievance or dispute which may arise between the time the union 
first becomes the representative of the employees in a unit and the time of the signing of a 
first agreement and between the time of the termination of an agreement and its renewal or 
revision, as well as during the term of an agreement. Another amendment limits the 
authority of the Labour Relations Board to rescind or amend its orders in cases where a 
collective agreement is in effect. 

The Employee Pension Plans Registration and Disclosure Act, 1961, which is admini- 
stered by the Department of Labour, provides for the registration of employee pension 
plans and requires every trustee to furnish each employee, employer and employees’ 
organization concerned with a description of the plan and with an annual report. Informa- 
tion gathered concerning such plans will assist in determining whether portable contribu- 
tory pension plans are practical and desirable. 


An amendment to the Electrical Inspection and Licensing Act extends the application 
of the Act to the design of electrical equipment. The Act provides for government regula- 
tion of the sale of such equipment and requires it to conform to the Canadian Electrical 
Code. 

The Radiological Health Act, 1961, which is to be brought into force by proclamation 
and to be administered by the Minister of Public Health, is designed to protect radiation 
workers as well as the general public against radiation hazards. The Act requires the 
registration of radiation installations and equipment, lays down qualifications of operators, 
prohibits the employment of expectant mothers and persons under age 18 in work in which 
there is exposure to ionizing radiation, and provides for the appointment of a Radiological 
Health Committee to advise the Minister and promote an educational program regarding 
radiological dangers and protective measures. 


Alberta.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended, implementing the recom- 
mendations of a special legislative committee which reviewed the Act in 1960. The 
amendments raised the ceiling on annual earnings from $4,000 to $5,000, and increased 
benefits in both fatal and disability cases. The allowance for funeral expenses was raised 
from $200 to $250, and provision was made for payment of a sum not exceeding $50 for a 
burial plot. The lump sum payable to a widow was increased from $150 to $200, a widow’s 
monthly pension from $60 to $75, and the monthly pension to a dependent child under age 
16 from $30 to $40. The maximum additional monthly allowance payable at the discretion 
of the Board to an orphan child under age 18 was raised from $10 to $25. The increases 
were made applicable to existing pensioners, irrespective of the date of the accident. 
Another amendment increased the minimum weekly payment of compensation for tempo- 
rary total or permanent total disability from $25 to $35 or average earnings, if less. 


The minimum period during which a workman must have been exposed to silica dust 
in his employment in the province in order to qualify for compensation for silicosis was 
reduced from three years to 450 work shifts (the equivalent of two years) preceding disable- 
ment. Changes were also made with respect to subsistence allowances payable to work- 
men undergoing treatment away from home. 


New sections provide for the payment of additional compensation to a workman in 
receipt of a permanent partial disability pension who becomes entitled to temporary total 
compensation during a period of further treatment in respect of the original injury, and 
permit a workman to receive compensation for an injury sustained in work which he is 
directed by his employer to do but which is outside the scope of his ordinary employment. 


British Columbia.—A number of changes were made in the Labour Relations Act. 
A trade union is now prohibited from making contributions to a political party from union 
funds, and must make a statutory declaration that it is complying with this provision 
before an employer may make deductions from wages on behalf of the union under the 
check-off provisions of the Act. Unions are also required to make copies of an audited 
financial statement available to their members annually, The provisions permitting the 
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Minister of Labour to ask a judge of the Supreme Court to decide the legality of a strike, 
and empowering the judge to nullify a collective agreement, or cancel a union’s certification 
or check-off rights if he found a strike illegal were removed. Other amendments state 
that the Labour Relations Board may not certify a union that discriminates, contrary to 
the Fair Employment Practices Act, on grounds of race, religion, colour, ancestry or place 
of origin; may authorize the Minister to take a settlement vote; and may provide an 
alternative method of enforcing the Board’s orders in unfair labour practice cases. 


The Annual Holidays Act was amended to make it clear that, for purposes of calculating 
vacation pay, ‘wages’ include the vacation pay received in the year. 


An amendment to the Health Act authorized the making of regulations providing for 
the control of radiation sources and radiation hazards. 


Regulation of Wages and Hours of Labour under Industrial Standards Legisla- 
tion and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act.—The Industrial Standards Acts of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan and the Alberta Labour Act 
provide that wages and hours agreed upon at a conference of representatives of employers 
and employees, called by the Minister of Labour or his representative, may be made legally 
binding by Order in Council on the industry in the area concerned. The Nova Scotia Act 
applies only to construction work at Halifax, Dartmouth and Sydney. 


In Nova Scotia, 12 schedules of hours and wages for individual building trades were 
in force during the year ended Mar. 31, 1961. 


In New Brunswick, four schedules for individual building trades were in force during 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1961. 


In Quebec, under the Collective Agreement Act, hours and wages and also apprentice- 
ship, vacations with pay and family allowances provisions, established by a collective 
agreement voluntarily entered into by employers and unions or groups of employees, may 
be made legally binding by Order in Council on all employers and employees in the industry 
in the district covered by the agreement, if the parties are sufficiently representative of the 
industry. At Mar. 31, 1961, 102 agreements covering 225,529 workers and 32,119 em- 
ployers had been generalized to apply either throughout the province or to a certain dis- 
trict. The agreements in force throughout the province apply to the following industries: 
building materials, the manufacture of women’s coats and suits, dresses, millinery, women’s 
handbags, men’s and boys’ clothing, men’s and boys’ hats and caps, men’s and boys’ shirts, 
fine gloves and work gloves, shoes, furniture, paint, corrugated and uncorrugated paper 
boxes, the tanning industry and the casket manufacturing industry. Other agreements 
concern industries in particular cities or parts of the province, including all building trades 
and printing trades in large urban centres and in many rural districts. 


In Ontario, there were 144 wages and hours schedules in force at Mar. 31, 1961. Of 
these, 68 applied to the building trades, four were for the retail gasoline service industry 
and 66 covered barbering. Throughout the province, schedules were in effect for five 
clothing industries and for the hard furniture industry. 


In Manitoba, the Fair Wage Act provides similar machinery for fixing wages and hours 
in any business, trade or undertaking except agriculture. Orders in Council under this 
legislation have been passed fixing wages and hours in the barbering and hair-dressing 
trades. A schedule for the construction industry applies to private construction work in the 
larger centres of population as well as to public construction work throughout the province. 

In Saskatchewan, 17 schedules were in effect at Mar. 31, 1961. The schedule for bar- 
bers covered the whole province; others applied to bakers and bakery salesmen, carpenters, 
electrical workers, painters, and beauty culture operators in one or more areas, 

In Alberta, 30 schedules were in effect during 1961. These governed, in one or more 
areas, bakers and bakery salesmen, certain individual building trades, dairy employees, 
garage and service-station workers, radio service, laundry and dry-cleaning employees and 
barbers. 
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Regulation of Hours and Annual Holidays.—Five provinces—Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—have statutes that either place absolute 
limits on working hours or require time and one-half the regular rate to be paid if work is 
continued after specified limits. There is, in addition, an Act of limited application in 
Quebec. In the provinces that have no special hours-of-work legislation, the only statutory 
regulation of hours, apart from that described above under the Industrial Standards Acts 
and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act, is that imposed by factories Acts, mines Acts 
and, in Newfoundland, legislation governing shops. In New Brunswick and Quebec the 
limits imposed by the factories Acts apply only to women and boys under 18 years of age. 


In Ontario there is a maximum eight-hour day and 48-hour week with certain excep- 
tions. In Alberta the maximum daily and weekly hours in all centres with a population 
of over 5,000 are eight and 44; in the remainder of the province they are eight and 48. In 
British Columbia hours are limited to eight in a day and 44 in a week. In these three 
provinces the Acts apply to most workers except farm labourers and domestic servants. 
In Saskatchewan the Act requires time and one-half to be paid for work after eight hours 
daily and 44 hours weekly and applies to workers in all industries except agriculture and 
domestic service. A Manitoba Act covering most industrial workers in the province 
requires time and one-half to be paid for work done after eight hours in a day and after 48 
hours in a week for men and 44 hours for women. In all provinces that have Acts regulating 
hours, longer hours may be worked in an emergency or by permission of the administrative 
authority. 


Seven provinces—Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia—have legislation in effect providing for annual holidays with pay for 
workers in most industries, and New Brunswick has legislation requiring annual holidays 
in the mining and construction industries and for fish, fruit and vegetable packers. In 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, workers are entitled to a holiday with 
pay of one week after a year of service; in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, a holiday of two weeks with pay must be granted after a year of employment. 
In Saskatchewan, a worker becomes eligible for a holiday of three weeks after five years of 
service with the same employer. A worker employed for less than a year is entitled, in 
Quebec, to a half-day for each month of employment and, in Saskatchewan, to one day for 
each month. Coal miners in Alberta are entitled to a one-day holiday with pay for every 
20 days worked in a month but not more than two weeks in a year. 


Farm workers are excluded from the holiday provisions in all provinces, and domestic 
servants in all but Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In addition, Quebec exempts public 
corporation employees, janitors and caretakers, and certain part-time workers; Ontario 
exempts professional workers, salesmen, and funeral directors and embalmers; Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan exempt ranch and market garden employees, and British Columbia 
exempts professional workers and horticultural workers. 


Minimum Wage Regulations.—In Nova Scotia the minimum wage law applies 
only to women. In Ontario, although the Act applies to both sexes, minimum wage orders 
apply only to women. The New Brunswick Act has been applied mostly to women workers; 
the only male order in effect is one applying to the canning industry. Under the Prince 
Edward Island legislation, orders have been made recently for women restaurant workers 
in Charlottetown and Summerside; no rates have been set for male workers. With these 
exceptions, minimum wage laws and orders apply to both sexes and, except in Newfound- 


ned, and in a few orders in British Columbia, set the same rates for male and female 
workers. 


Table 1 shows the minimum rates in effect in December 1961 for several classes of 
establishment in the principal cities. In Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia the rates set are for the entire province. Elsewhere, excluding 
Prince Edward Island, rates vary according to zone. 
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1.—Minimum Wage Rates for Experienced Workers in Certain Cities, by Sex, 
December 1961 


Item, Type of St. E Saint ps “ Ed- es 
Establishment John’s, eure John, Montreal, seit ri bhi tee Regina, monton, my an 
and Sex Nfld. 8. | NB. | Que: nt. an. | Sask. | Aite.’| B.C. 
Maximum hours per 
week to which the M. 48 -- — 481 _ 48 44 44 44 
rates apply. F, 48 48 48 481 48 44 44 44 44 
cts. per $ cts. per | cts. per $ cts. per $ $ cts. per 
hour | per week} hour hour | per week} hour | per week| per week] hour 
SH ACCOTIOS) peiSs aicye cho dyolorere M. 50 —_ 652 70 = 66 32 34 75 
1A 35 21.60 60 70 30 66 32 34 60 
Laundries, etc.........+ M. 50 _ = 70 _— 66 32 34 75 
104) es hs 21.60 60 70 30 66 32 34 75 
WDOPSH seers ek M. 50 _ = 70 _— 66 32 34 65 
BOA eds) 21.60 60 70 30 66 32 34 65 
Hotels, restaurants, M.| 50 — a 643 = 66 32 34 65 
etc. F. 35 21.60 55 64 30 66 32 34 65 
Beauty parlours........ M.| 50 — —_ 70 — 66 32 34 354 
F, 35 21.60 60 70 30 66 32 34 354 
Theatres andamuse- M.| 50 — — 70 — 66 32 34 75 
ment places. F.] 35 21.60 60 70 30 66 32 34 75 
Offices.......++6 & ofite sree M.| 50 _— _ 70 — 66 32 34 75 
i05 35 21.60 60 70 30 66 32 34 75 
1 In hotels and restaurants, the rates apply to a maximum of 54 hours per week. 2 Applies only to canning 
or processing of fish, vegetables or fruit. 3 Chauffeurs, watchmen, stationary enginemen and firemen 70 cents; 
bell boys 56 cents. 4 Dollars per week. 


Section 2.—The Labour Force* 


A current and periodic analysis of the state of employment in Canada was organized 
in 1945 to provide up-to-date and reliable information concerning the Canadian labour 
force. A labour force survey, on a sample basis, was conducted in November 1945 and 
quarterly surveys were carried out thereafter until November 1952, when the survey was 
placed on a monthly basis. A multi-stage area sample was used involving the selection 
of progressively smaller sample areas and ultimately of households. Random methods 
of choice were used at every stage of selection so that all members of the population had 
an equal chance of inclusion. The present sample covers more than 36,000 households 
in about 170 different areas of Canada. The estimates of the labour force are restricted 
to the civilian labour force. In addition to members of the Armed Forces, inmates of 
institutions and Indians living on reservations are excluded. 


The labour force surveys provide a classification of persons 14 years of age or over on 
the basis of their activity during the week preceding the beginning of interviewing for the 
survey. The main divisions of the population are defined as follows:— 

Labour Force.—The civilian labour force is composed of that portion of the civilian non- 
institutional population 14 years of age or over who, during the survey week, were employed 
or unemployed. 

Employed.—The employed include all persons who, during the survey week: (a) did any 
work for pay or profit; (b) did any work which contributed to the running of a farm or business 
operated by a related member of the household; or (c) had a job but were not at work because 
of bad weather, illness, industrial dispute, or vacation, or because they were taking time off 
for other reasons. Persons who had jobs but did not work during the survey week and who also 
looked for work are included in the unemployed as persons without work and seeking work. 


* Prepared in the Special Surveys Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Unemployed.—The unemployed include all persons who, through the survey week: 
(a) were without work and seeking work, i.e., did no work during the survey week and were 
looking for work; or would have been looking for work except that they were temporarily ill, 
were on indefinite or prolonged layoff, or believed no suitable work was available in the 
community; or (b) were temporarily laid off for the full week, i.e., were waiting to be called 
back to a job from which they had been laid off for less than 30 days. 


Not in the Labour Force.—Those not in the labour force include all civilians 14 years 
of age or over (exclusive of institutional population) who are not classified as employed or 
unemployed. This category includes those going to school, keeping house, too old or otherwise 
unable to work, and voluntarily idle or retired. Housewives, students and others who worked 
part time are classified as employed. If they looked for work they are classified as 
unemployed. 


The estimates derived from the labour force surveys are subject to sampling error. 
In general, the percentage of error tends to decrease as the size of the estimate increases. 
The chances are about 19 out of 20 that the difference between the estimate and the figure 
which would have been obtained from a complete count is less than shown below. The 
sampling variabilities indicated are averages, since sampling error differs from character- 
istic to characteristic; in particular, for the unemployed the sampling variability is about 
40 p.c. higher than the general average. 


Size of Estimate Sampling Variability 

10, OOO 8S. 5 co dis oBitee's odie coteieie ne opin HqUB +m 0: ehuisistetehe’aiare eceleisdalein's nook nie/ aie es 3,500 
BO, DOO RR. a. ce da walediesreo: piso sletien eins Suhre a ointeicis We Ce 5 on MNOS nian Iare Os 8,000 
LOO O00 eon ov does peneceed eeiy a nice ap Vs wm ce dele sues On VaR mine ie re Pree aesele 11,000 
500, OOD Sat os ce:e elses vere tie Span oe ce vedas one auiele Geet sce ho ammeigeY metesgrgese 24,000 
1,000; 000% 5i.:a Fis atta cecees cunt Vie s 4 Bla sla ewiaaelan dheliold atiulplawalsteitlele tere 33,000 
Bi 000, COO sseizcive css ce bineweeis aiete tis cistelnisaerete eisierele « Aceid= n niNbl eine ARN ies et areola 58,000 
6,000 (C00 .cc...c0's/are ccanie aiele + via sie #alastetsie(a tieia'e bade mara din.= oie aie peaetene oneal eens 60, 000 


2.—Estimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, 
Annual Averages, 1946-61 


Nore.—Annual averages for 1946-52, inclusive, are based on estimates from quarterly surveys and those for 
1958-61 on monthly estimates. Figures do not include inmates of institutions and Indians on reservations. New- 
foundland is included from 1950 only. 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 

Civilian Persons 
Popu- Employed not in the 
lation Labour 

Year A sg Non-agriculture som ie phon evi 

of 220. /|-=—S Se : ‘ota abour years 
PE ) Paid Oth ( Total pe a 4) employed! “Force of 
over ther | (non-agri- ploye or over 
Workers culture) 
*000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 

2,990 490 3,480 1,186 4,666 163 4,829 3,950 

3,156 555 3,711 1,122 4,832 110 4,942 4,065 

3,234 545 3,779 1,096 4,875 114 4,988 4,153 

3,298 539 3, 837 1,077 4,913 141 5,055 4,213 

3,411 547 3,958 1,018 4,976 186 5,163 4,453 

3,623 535 4,158 939 5,097 126 5,223 4,509 

8,755 523 4,278 891 5,169 155 5, 324 4,632 

3,842 535 4,377 858 5,235 162 5,397 4,767 

3,840 525 4,365 878 5, 243 250 5, 493 4,898 

4,027 519 4,546 819 5,364 245 5,610 4,987 

4,286 523 4,809 776 5,585 197 5, 782 5,023 

4,440 542 4,981 744 5, 725 278 6,003 5,105 

4,454 529 4,983 712 5,695 432 6,127 5, 230 

4,615 548 5,163 692 5, 856 373 6, 228 5,334 

4,727 553 5,280 675 5,955 448 6,403 5,386 

4,798 577 5,375 674 6,049 469 6,518 5,492 


ee 
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Characteristics of the Civilian Labour Force, 1946-61.—During the year 1961, 
the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age or over averaged 12,010,000, a 
growth of 36.8 p.c. since 1946. The labour force increased 35.0 p.c. from 1946 to an esti- 
mated total of 6,518,000 in 1961. This somewhat slower growth of the labour force is 
reflected in the labour force participation rate; in 1961, the proportion of the population 
14 years of age or over in the labour force was 54.3 p.c. compared with 55.0 p.c. in 1946. 
The chief factors contributing to the decrease in the labour force participation rate were a 
higher average school-leaving age for children, a higher proportion of persons 65 years 
or over in the population, and a lower average retirement age. The net effect of these 
factors was reduced by the higher proportion of women having jobs outside the home. 


There were 6,049,000 persons employed in 1961, an increase of 29.6 p.c. since 1946. 
Employment in agriculture, which averaged 1,186,000 in 1946, declined by 43.2 p.c. to 
674,000 in 1961. At the same time, employment in non-agricultural industries increased 
54.5 p.c. from 3,480,000 in 1946 to 5,375,000 in 1961; non-agricultural paid workers in- 
creased 60.5 p.c. from 1946 to 1961. The level of unemployment fluctuated greatly during 
the years since 1946; in that year, the unemployment rate averaged 3.4 p.c. of the labour 
force compared with 7.2 p.c. in 1961. 


In 1961, the number of persons outside the labour force averaged 5,492,000, an in- 
crease of 39.0 p.c. over the 1946 figure of 3,950,000. This increase, relatively greater than 
that of the total population 14 years of age or over, was affected by the same factors that 
contributed to the decrease in labour force participation over the same period. Par- 
ticipation by males 14 years of age or over in the labour force declined from 85.2 p.c. in 
1946 to 80.0 p.c. in 1961. On the other hand, the proportion of females of working years 
in the labour force went up from 24.7 p.c. in 1946 to 28.8 p.c. in 1961. Married women 
constituted 48.0 p.c. of all employed women in 1961 compared with 27.2 p.c. in 1946. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION IN THE 


LABOUR FORCE AND NON-LABOUR FORCE CATEGORIES, 1946-61 
(CIVILIAN POPULATION 14 YEARS OF AGE OR OVER) 


PERCENT 
LOO: fF tee= 


Lae LT a | 
ie _ _ 


OK xx, 
cotaheonerotsiotennts SOK 


00202020202 0.020.0 0,0, 0.0.0 O00 O10. 0.9, 
55 
ee 


Cites Renee ite rorens 4 
QODOVY saretetete' KOO SRS SAO Sok 65505 ieeseeets 
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As a proportion of the population 14 years of age or over, men and women both 
showed large decreases in agricultural employment and substantial increases in non- 
agricultural employment, in unemployment, and in students attending school. The pro- 
portion of women keeping house in their own homes was 63.2 p.c. in 1946, rose to 66.7 
p.c. in 1953 and then declined to 59.8 p.c. in 1961. 

The distribution of the employed by industry group has changed considerably since 
1946. As a percentage of the total, employment in service increased from 16.8 p.c. in 
1946 to 25.5 p.c. in 1961, in trade from 12.3 p.c. to 16.3 p.c., and in construction from 4.8 
p.c. to 6.7 p.c. In agriculture, employment dropped from 25.4 p.c. of the total employed 
in 1946 to only 11.1 p.c. in 1961. A similar pattern of change was evident in the industrial 
distribution of employed men. For women, the most notable changes occurred in service, 
where the proportion of total employed women increased from 33.4 p.c. in 1946 to 47.2 
p.c. in 1961, in agriculture where the proportion dropped from 14.8 p.c. to 3.4 p.c. over the 
15 years, and in manufacturing which accounted for 23.7 p.c. of total female employment 
in 1946 compared with 18.7 p.c. in 1961. 


3.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in the Labour Force 
and Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1946-61 


Norg.—Percentages are annual averages; those for 1946-52, inclusive, are based on estimates from quarterly 
surveys and those for 1953-61 on monthly estimates. Newfoundland included from 1950 only. 


Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over 


Popu- Labour Force Not in Labour Force 
lation = |}—__—____"_—— 
Year (14 years Employed 
of age |-—_—_—_- Ta Women | Persons 
orover) | A ori Non 4 q| Total | Keeping Going to| Other Total 
it — apri- | | OMeyS House School 
oe culture 
MALES 
000 
DAG seis reas 4,400 23.4 58.7 3.1 85.2 5.5 9.3 14.8 
2 CY ee ae ee 4,548 21.5 61.6 2.0 85.1 5.3 9.6 14.9 
LOSSFASS eee ct 4,611 21.1 61.9 2.1 85.1 5.2 9.7 14.9 
TORO, Bo eects cats 4,661 20.9 61.6 2.6 85.1 5.0 9.9 14.9 
ROD), trees see's 4,822 19.5 61.2 3.3 84.0 §.1 10.9 16.0 
RON TES Prameanclt 4,857 17.9 63.9 2.1 83.9 5.0 Med 16.1 
TOB2 on a wrerprare siete 4,971 16.6 64.2 2.6 83.4 5.4 11.2 16.6 
Mer ocnapene 5,075 16.1 64.0 2.8 82.9 5.6 11.5 17.1 
LOD 4S iacniennats 5,188 16.2 61.8 4.2 82.2 5.8 12.0 17.8 
LOBD nttuc ween ons 5, 290 14.8 63.3 4.0 82.1 6.0 11.9 17.9 
TEDOs areiaacietaeets 5,397 13.6 65.4 3.2 82.2 6.2 11.6 17.8 
LOD Fase eon eae 5,552 12.7 65.2 4.4 82.3 6.3 11.4 ATT 
TODS Seceeutees 5,671 11.6 63.4 6.7 81.7 6.8 11.5 18.3 
LOBOS csaleate ere 5, 767 11.2 64.3 5.6 81.1 T.3 11.6 18.9 
1960... Aenrentetra 5, 876 10.6 63.6 6.6 80.8 7.6 11.6 19.2 
198%. Aeuaaere 5,980 10.3 62.9 6.8 80.0 8.1 11.9 20.0 
FEMALES 
Re Se ee Cee ck eee ee eee es Cin ee ee a Ee ee ES 
000 

IOEO Sewanee 4,379 3.6 20.5 0.6 24.7 63.2 5.1 7.0 75.3 
LOA Ss ciara: 4,459 3.3 20.4 0.4 24,1 64.7 5.0 6.2 75.9 
WOAS. Fee coren eins 4,530 2.7 20.4 0.4 23.6 65.3 5.2 6.0 76.5 
NOA9 s. Posaisellacts 4,606 2.3 20.9 0.4 23.6 65.9 4.9 5.6 76.4 
T9HOS iteoactren: 4,793 1.6 21.0 0.6 23.2 65.9 5.0 5.9 76.8 
1OB1 tition ee 4,874 1.5 21.5 0.5 23.5 66.1 4.9 5.5 76.5 
LOD 2: carerevartoreatets 4,985 1.3 21.9 0.5 23.7 65.7 4.9 5.7 76.3 
LOBB Sasa cpectyreie 5,089 0.8 22.2 0.4 23.4 66.7 5.3 4.6 76.6 
LOB  eicianiatercstas 5,203 0.8 22.3 0.6 2800 66.5 5.3 4.5 76.3 
LOGR aa siainvrevsiens 5,306 0.7 22.6 0.6 23.9 66.0 5.5 4.6 76.1 
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3.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in the Labour Force 
and Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1946-61—concluded 


Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over 


Popu- Labour Force Not in Labour Force 
lation © |————-__-___ -___ 
Year (14 years Employed 
of = a Wierd, an Te ml gee b Aehate xs 
or over a on: ota eeping oing to ther Total 
ae a agri- |°™P loyed House School 
culture 
Frmates—concluded 

000 
5,408 037 23.7 0.5 24.9 64.9 5.5 4.7 75.1 
5,555 0.7 24.5 0.6 25.8 63.9 5.7 4.6 74,2 
5,686 0.9 24.4 1.0 26.3 63.2 6.1 4.4 T31 
5,795 0.8 25.1 0.8 26.7 62.3 6.4 4.6 URES 
5,914 0.9 26.1 1.0 28.0 60.9 6.6 4.5 72.0 
6,030 0.9 26.8 Lt 28.8 59.8 7.0 4.4 71.2 


4.—Percentage Distribution of the Employed by Industrial Group, 1946-61 


Notre.—Percentages are annual averages; those for 1946-52, inclusive, are based on estimates from quarterly 
surveys and those for 1953-61 on monthly estimates. 


Percentage Distribution 


ane Trans- Tr aaenee: 
Agri- ther Mente Gone portation urance ‘ 
culture staal a facturing | struction a Trade an Service 
Utilities Estate 
25.4 4.0 26.0 4.8 8.1 12:3 2.6 16.8 
23.2 3.8 26.2 5.2 8.5 13.2 207 17.2 
22.5 3.9 26.0 5.9 8.4 13.3 2.9 lye 
21.9 3.6 26.5 6.5 8.3 13.2 2.9 17d 
20.5 3.9 26.4 6.7 8.5 12.9 2.9 18.2 
18.4 4.4 26.5 6.8 8.8 14,1 3.0 18.0 
17.2 4.2 25.8 6.6 9.3 15.2 Bel 18.6 
16.4 3.8 26.4 6.6 9.2 15.6 3.2 18.8 
16.8 4.1 25.3 6.4 8.7 15.8 3.2 19.7 
15.3 4.5 25.6 6.9 8.7 15.7 3.3 20.0 
13.9 4.6 25.7 7.4 8.9 15.8 S20 20.2 
13.0 4,3 26.1 7.6 8.9 fey 3.6 20.8 
12.5 3.7 25.6 7.5 8.9 16.0 Soff 22.1 
11.8 3.4 25:5 7.5 8.9 16.2 Bini 23.0 
VHB} 3.5 24.7 7.0 8.6 16.5 3.8 24.6 
11.1 3.0 25.0 6.7 8.4 16.3 4.0 25.5 


Employment was substantially higher in 1961 than in 1946 in all regions. British 
Columbia experienced the largest increase of 37.4 p.c. followed by Ontario with 36.7 p.c., 
Quebec with 28.1 p.c., the Prairie region with 14.4 p.c. and the Atlantic region (excl. 
Newfoundland) with 9.2 p.c. In all regions, however, the increase in employment was 
not as great as the growth of the labour force and, as a consequence, there was a rise in 
unemployment. Unemployment in Canada averaged 469,000 in 1961, 7.2 p.c. of the labour 
force. The unemployed were distributed regionally as follows: Quebec 35.9 p.c., Ontario 
28.2 p.c., Atlantic 14.1 p.c., Prairie 11.1 p.c. and British Columbia 10.7 p.c. In 1946 the 
unemployed were distributed among the regions in just about the same proportions. 
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Similarly, unemployment rates were higher in 1961 than in 1946. In the later year, 
the unemployed as a percentage of the labour force in each of the five regions was as 
follows: Atlantic 11.1 p.c., Quebec 9.3 p.c., Ontario 5.5 p.c., Prairie 4.6 p.c. and British 
Columbia 8.5 p.c. From 1946 on, unemployment rates for the Atlantic region and Quebec 
were consistently higher than the national average and for Ontario and the Prairie region 
they were consistently lower. The British Columbia rate was above the national average in 
every year except 1955 and 1956. 


REGIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT RATES, ANNUAL AVERAGES, 1946-61 
(PERCENTAGE OF LABOUR FORCE UNEMPLOYED) 


ATLANTIC 


# \ BRITISH COLUMBIA 


5.—Estimates of Employment and Unemployment, by Region, 1946-61 


Norr.—Figures are annual averages; those for 1946-52, inclusive, are based on estimates from quarterly surveys 
and those for 1953-61 on monthly estimates. 


Atlantic! Quebec Ontario Prairie British Columbia 
Year Employ-| Unem- |Employ-| Unem- |Employ-| Unem- | Employ-] Unem- | Employ- Unem- 
ment |ployment| ment |ployment| ment |ployment| ment |ployment| ment ployment 
"000 "000 "000 "000 *000 "000 000 *000 000 000 
19046%2 .4.62 392 23 1,283 54 1,654 48 947 21 390 16 
CTY ee 408 20 1,324 34 1,729 31 957 14 415 12 
1948...... 407 19 1,351 34 1,745 31 953 15 418 15 
1949...... 406 20 1,376 48 1,774 41 935 18 422 15 
BODO 1o.0 01s 483 41 1,370 63 1,782 44 931 20 411 19 
TORI. sara 491 22 1,420 42 1,838 32 933 15 416 15 
TObZ ee ae 479 23 1,448 56 1, 867 42 947 18 429 17 
19635 eds 478 28 1,480 58 1,907 41 938 18 432 18 
TOG. a0, sis 468 33 1,470 92 1,945 77 925 24 437 24 
1966. 22.15. 478 33 1,493 98 1,993 66 939 30 462 18 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 
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5.—Estimates of Employment and Unemployment, by Region, 1946-61—concluded 


Atlantic! Quebec Ontario Prairie British Columbia 


Year Employ-| Unem- |Employ-| Unem- |Employ-| Unem- |Employ-| Unem- |Employ-| Unem- 


ment |ployment| ment |ployment| ment |{ployment| ment |ployment| ment |ployment 


*000 "000 000 *000 *000 *000 "000 *000 *000 "000 


1956.7... 489 31 1,535 80 2,096 51 975 22 490 14 
TOOT HEE. ¢ 496 45 1,574 101 2,157 77 988 27 511 27 
19582%7$4; 476 68 1,577 153 2,133 122 1,004 43 504 47 
nk [i Pare 493 60 1,613 138 2,187 103 1,036 35 526 36 
FOGO Ses 507 60 1,632 164 2,239 128 1,053 46 524 50 
19615283 526 66 1,644 168 2,261 132 1,083 52 536 50 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


Section 3.—Employment, Earnings and Hours* 


Monthly records of employment statistics in Canada date from 1921. At that 
time a survey of employment in business establishments was instituted to provide employ- 
ment index numbers which would serve as current economic indicators. In 1941 and 
1944 this survey was extended to provide information on payrolls, per capita wages and 
salaries and hours of work. In this period also, separate records for men and women 
employees were established. 

The survey covers the larger establishments (15 persons or more) in the major 
industrial divisions of forestry, mining, manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
storage and communication, public utility operation, trade, finance, insurance and real 
estate. It also covers certain branches of the service industry, including hotels and 
restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning plants, recreational and business services. It 
excludes agriculture, public administration and community services such as health and 
education. The coverage corresponds closely, therefore, to what might be termed the 
business sector of the economy. Since the survey does not cover small firms and excludes 
several industries, these employment records are published in the form of index numbers. 
The present reference period is the year 1949. 

The monthly employment statistics relate to numbers of employees drawing pay in 
the last pay period of the month. Statistics for casual workers employed for less than one 
day in the pay period are omitted by definition, as are owners of the business, even though 
they receive part of the return on their investment in the form of salary. The reported 
payrolls include payments for straight time and overtime work, and also shift premiums, 
regularly paid production, incentive and cost of living bonuses, and commissions. Straight 
time and overtime hours and hours credited to wage-earners absent on paid leave during 
the reported pay periods are required. Payrolls and hours relating to periods exceeding 
one week are reduced to weekly equivalents for accumulation with data from employers 
paying each week. 


Subsection 1.—Employment and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


The composite employment index (1949=100) rose almost without interruption from 
a postwar recession level of 46.9 in 1921 to a high of 62.8 in the boom year of 1929, but the 
severe depression that followed reduced the annual figure to a low of 44.0 in 1933. Slow 
recovery in the next six years left the 1939 index slightly lower than in 1929. However, 
after the outbreak of the Second World War in the autumn of 1939, employment soon 
started to increase under the stimulus of production for military requirements. The 
wartime peak of 93.0 was reached in 1943 when the index was more than 50 p.c. above its 
1939 level. A declining tendency that became evident in 1944 persisted after the termina- 
tion of the War in 1945 but the impact of cutbacks in wartime production was cushioned 
by public demand for goods and services that had been largely unavailable during the War, 
so that the over-all loss recorded in 1946 was small. The index showed successive gains 

* Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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from 1947 until the first postwar peak of 113.1 was reached in 1953. A slight decline in 
1954 was followed by further advances that brought the index to 122.6 in 1957. Since that 
year, the industrial composite index has not varied greatly, fluctuating around levels some 
3 to 4 p.c. below the 1957 peak. Other measures of total employment, including com- 
munity services and government, have recorded steady gains since 1957. 


In 1961 there was general recovery in employment dating from early spring. Among 
goods-producing industries, recovery was strongest in durable goods manufacturing and 
construction, although year-end employment levels were still well below the earlier 
cyclical peak of 1959. Substantial spring recovery in forestry levelled off and, apart from 
seasonal movements, employment in this industry showed very little change in the latter 
half of the year. Early recovery in mining was not maintained and there was no significant 
net change over the year. Among service-producing industries, employment in finance 
and the various service component industries continued to rise. Trade showed small 
gains, while transportation, storage and communication continued a gradual long-term 
decline. 


6.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Division, Significant 
Years 1921-61, and Monthly Indexes 1961 


Nore.—T hese indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Trans- 
porta- aml eae 
Forestry Mant | "Gore tion, ublic ur- 
Year (chiefly ee on- |Storage| Utility ance 
and Month log- Mining | factur: ch an Oper- Trade | ‘and 

ging) ng en Com- | ation R 

muni- Estate 
cation 
Averages— 

LOSE ayer stereo nant a 51.3 56.1 44.0 30.3 66.5 34.3 41.8 0 

TQQG Se Gh nee o Wath nere 49.5 57.0 49.9 45.1 73.3 41.4 44.7 es 

TOBS ccsdasnt baleen doveog ate Ot Bok 55.8 40.5 37.2 56.5 45.1 50.5 as 

RUS Se seteccenicu stares «oe 59.3 93.7 56.3 62.0 59.8 54.9 61.5 ae 
LO4ONLR.. Faeiaies tee 82.2 95.8 65.1 47.1 62.2 56.0 63.7 67.3 
UCD a Secs - Seer aoe 91.0 99.0 82.6 68.6 70.1 59.2 68.2 69.5 
LOAD, ees rxeeeer ore ime sovase 95.1 95.9 101.6 70.2 74.6 58.0 68.0 72.9 
LOMB Us eee ees. eee 87.3 88.7} 111.5 69.4 79.5 56.8 67.6 73.4 
1 Se ee ee ee 104.4 86.5 | 110.6 51.9 82.6 57.0 71.6 75.0 
iS ee. aera ea, de = 119.7 82.3 | 100.0 53.8 86.0 61.1 76.2 77.4 
LOAGIS J. Sxitciss .. Seta 129.9 86.9 91.0 69.5 89.3 71.1 83.4 85.3 
OT a eee, . eee 149.6 88.6 97.2 85.6 95.4 76.7 90.2 91.5 
TOAD Mona ccs Sean aes 138.4 97.2 | 100.1 95.4 99.0 89.0 96.3 96.0 
HE API SARA CRE Bh 505 AP 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 
CL one ae, See 104.8 | 106.0] 101.4] 103.1} 100.2] 101.2] 103.6] 105.9 
MOGD i face tues 140.3 | 111.0] 108.1} 110.7] 106.8) 103.7 | 107.4] 116.2 
LOB AS Hae peas oes 119.5 116.9 109.9 123.1 110.9 108.0 110.4 122.1 
1S i Ones Seay Mee ea 98.3 110.8 113.0 118.1 111.2 112.4 113.1 122.4 
TOUR et cote eee 96.3 | 110.4] 107.8] 110.6] 109.0} 116.1 | 114.8] 128.0 
RODD eee. sess ode 102.9 113.7 109.8 115.0 110.8 119.2 118.7 132.1 
DOBG wen..e eae teen 113.2 | 122.7] 115.8); 1381.8] 118.3] 126.3] 126.3] 1387.1 
LUD Tee rdes eee eae nett 99.38 | 127.2 | 115.8] 135.7] 120.4] 183.6] 131.8} 146.0 
MOD B oes nanstnce neocee 75.9 123.5 109.8 126.2 115.5 137.6 131.6 149.3 
LOBO...,. < crais< ttle Rete 78.9} 128.4) 111.1 | 130.3} 114.3] 188.7 | 185.3) 153.2 
AGED «5. Maisisn aoe taemeeee $4.0 | 12000) 100.51 12607) etl. 1 | "187.8 Pesos | 156.7 
LOCL JSPR Re ae! 71.6} 116.5 | 108.9] 121.7] 108.6] 188.3] 187.8] 163.1 

1961— 

PERE Ser age CF RS - Bye Ae 76.8} 118.3.) 104.3 98.1} 103.0] 131.9] 183.5] 159.6 
WODrasalyy, « nadaaces eee 66.1 114.0 104.6 96.9 102.5 132.0 131.4 159.7 
March Ante sswreoene deere 41.8 113.0 104.9 98.0 103.7 132.2 133.8 160.1 
Peg ee aes ae ee 34.0 | 111.8} 105.4] 106.6} 106.7] 1383.4] 184.2] 161.1 
LY sicis:sisini@ Seer Loe 53.3 | 117.4] 108.4] 123.1] 109.2] 188.5] 186.0] 161.9 
June. Sanat ee en. 76.6 | 119.7 |)41152.) 1384.35) 112,04 9142.01) W875] 168.0 
VIR AG AS aR ore 8 cia) Se 82.9 | 121.0 | 110.9] 148.4] 118.5] 144.4] 187.2] 163.5 
AURIS: 8: cca eas aes 77.4} 120.2 | 113.1} 145.5] 118.8] 144.6] 137.7] 163.8 
September............. 85.3 | 118.5 | 112.8] 140.6] 112.5) 142.1] 189.8] 168.5 
October’ sca aec eon 95.2 | 117.1} 112.1] 1386.9} 110.9 | 140.7] 141.5] 166.8 
-6} 110.9] 127.9) 109.8] 139.5] 144.5 | 167.0 
115.1 | 107.9} 109.5} 105.8] 187.7 | 146.0] 166.8 


va 
° 
2 
5B 
ion 
® 
re 
0D 
—J—) 
ao 
a 
are 
oa 


1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and business and recreational 
services. 
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7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Sor ie by Industrial Division and Group, 


Norr.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Industry 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Forestry (chiefly logging)..................... 113.2 99.3 75.9 78.9 84.0 71.6 
0 Vi ig Soe SAE e Soar Bensocnencioedp 9 3907 pareee 122.7 127.2 123.5 123.4 120.1 116.5 
Mahal NINN ab os doce acine Uae oe eA Aas a ae 126.8 136.3 135.7 140.8 137.3 131.9 
MOOG bio te Pte s ee oa te Te Bok PEC esel a. ae 76.5 77.0 75.0 73.6 13.2 70.8 
MOG NETEIMOER ER. «5 cieiate tae © Sale Go s'o:s blolaoietslo > sep 173.5 191.7 192.4 203.5 197.0 188.8 
OU, es tafe ino 8 aco id's Hike SobraseheWiie,o(el sve glee AR 221.6 221.5 236.8 268.9 254.5 
IRILOUS chk «cto Sphoteie = oc. %aeiad'e HEE GE oBBE s sistele + 30 110.4 109.8 102.9 93.9 89.5 84.6 
oak ts. x ape ss 3...5qets Ree Toe oH RE othe eo 67.3 61.4 56.4 48.6 45.7 40.7 
Oy and natinal gas esas e. sae chee Ges obiel alee 258.8 287.0 282.8 278.8 277.8 27300 
Nonemebale. v9.4.-5 <3. 0c. ss. 7 Sele ds @ sale OS oleh avis 141.9 138.7 129.6 131.9 132.2 139.7 
DESFOSA site << decks oe date Hot eels Shes ergs a iN & 166.1 173.8 179.9 
WMartitacturing -: tcc 24. a aoe doc os le tee ste 115.8 115.8 109.8 111.1 109.5 108.9 
Durable coods). . sous G4. Sade Fo a sls SOc wo <a 126.4 125.3 114.8 115.5 112.6 110.6 
Non-durable:g00dsiss.c% ses 355s cide oforsp's ole. » Hie 106.6 107.6 105.6 107.3 106.8 107.5 
Foods and beverageS.........s.eeeseeeeeeeees 109.6 111.4 112.3 114.6 114.4 114.2 
Meat products. och x. anne dae dom fees» lee elon 123.8 124.7 130.0 139.3 136.0 134.4 
AIT Y; PEO GUCES. Se of tis « dacs slo's <1 G48 2.0 el- 6 aol 109.2 114.3 121.9 125.4 124.2 124.7 
Canned and cured fish.............-.2+20005 114.4 112.6 113.9 113.1 109.7 114.8 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 110.5 116.7 109.8 110.3 112.4 109.4 
Grainmaill products .. «fda ae « os +6id- te 6 = a 103.1 103.6 104.3 103.8 102.9 101.1 
Bread and other bakery products........... 108.8 109.2 109.4 109.9 111.2 110.4 
Biscuits and, Crackers js <jcee cers «forse ge ete © ay whe 94.1 93.6 92.2 91.2 90.7 92.6 
Distilled and malt liquors............-.++.5 108.9 106.8 105.8 106.0 101.9 99.0 
Qtheribeverages!. .5:si..00) «ote tele cos cles ae ars 120.8 125.7 130.3 137.8 143.5 146.0 
(SOnfeCtlONely:... 4. se Mee «oo Foe OD 2 los ge Se 87.6 90.8 89.2 88.7 89.0 86.1 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........-.+.5 89.0 91.2 99.1 96.2 90.2 89.7 
Rubber, products. se se as les som eepsia et se ae 11453 110.4 99.5 106.2 101.0 98.9 
Reather products . 36 a: feo .(62 Geist Sige d+ ae aes 89.5 88.6 86.0 88.2 83.8 87.6 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............. 92.5 92.9 91.4 94.8 91.2 94.6 
Other leather products..........0cseeeeeeees 84.0 80.8 76.2 76.3 71.0 11. 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 86.8 84.4 77.5 78.8 H ihe 78.3 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 88.2 83.7 75.6 72.4 68.2 72.0 
Woollen: goOds . ..426 30 97 c<1kie, porn om b Ble ato 6 oe Se 74.4 70.2 58.8 60.6 62.3 61.1 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 85.5 85.3 79.8 82.7 83.8 83.9 
Clothing (textile and fur)... 2...........2.+e-0- 94.0 94.2 90.7 92.4 89.9 90.5 
Men’s clothing.......... eee 100.8 100.2 93.1 93.0 90.3 91.8 
Women’s clothing........... ee 92.6 94.6 95.8 97.2 96.4 99.1 
Hit ZOOS... 4... es sobs s ag 81.6 81.0 76.3 78.4 Toa 72.0 
PUT SOOdS = Sede ere ee eee hee ee _ 69.5 69.6 67.8 70.0 66.2 64.8 
WOO: PRO GUCES en oteerete in wreraielt sus) roses comin hd Sis: s s/o 110.3 105.5 102.6 103.5 103.2 102.9 
Saw-and planing millsies. :.4.. nm nep + ie te 112.4 105.0 103.5 103.6 104.4 105.2 
PENITTLGUTO seh ln Mace Meee hats oobi lec eh we 111.8 112.5 109.2 112.6 110.7 109.5 
Otheriwood: products sa... 05.00 same oes dene 98.6 94.6 85.7 85.6 82.9 78.9 
PAVED DIOCUCES eink teri eaters ink ool. stelle; oioiobeie 591657 123.7 123.0 121.1 123.2 124.0 123.7 
Pulpand papenwill sss wan stoiele cilensiese aici’ > 126.3 124.4 120.9 124.2 125.3 124.7 
Other paper products.............22.2eeeeee 117.4 121.1 121.4 121.0 120.8 121.4 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ..... 115.3 119.6 119.1 121.3 123.8 124.1 
Fronjand steel prodiicte. sac... boce sspre ces oe oF 112.4 113.4 102.6 109.7 106.1 102.9 
Agricultural implements. ...........+++02++ 58.9 59.9 63.8 78.2 69.1 62.8 
Boilers and plate work............0eeeeeeees 115.5 126.9 115.8 117.4 114.5 110.5 
Fabricated and structural steel.............. 153.7 174.6 159.2 163.0 153.3 148.4 
Hardware and tools: cass. s 6 --( seeae «oe a oe 107.3 97.8 91.5 99.5 100.0 100.4 
Heating and cooking appliances............- 106.0 101.5 99.1 106.1 96.7 95.9 
Pron (Cas bigs: Sides ecto w a eer s\s:o.tse chokes ca 107.4 105.3 95.6 99.8 91.8 90.1 
Machinery manufactures...........0.-++++05 122.4 124.7 107.1 107.1 105.8 104.2 
Industrialsmachineryes. . . 1.5 as 6+ «eo shea 33 134.6 113.2 116.6 116.1 114.8 
Primary aron:and steel;2....h.+5 «aes < ++ .els 123.3 124.2 103.8 119.8 120.3 116.6 
Sheetimetal products... «. braces > sc chp oom 113.5 109.8 102.1 110.3 107.8 104.6 
Wire and wire products... ......0....sseeeees 116.9 117.6 ib iay} 118.3 116.3 109.9 
Transportation equipment. ........seeeeeeeeee 141.6 142.1 123.8 112.3 106.8 105.0 
Aarcratt and*parts : a sad. ss) ely Bes +s 5 4c 352.0 391.2 366.0 263.6 243.4 258.9 
Motor vehicles. (} a. cade o se ccgeha bs 008 acto a 134.4 124.9 102.0 106.0 104.3 99.7 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 120.1 112.9 100.4 107.1 103.6 102.8 
Railway and rolling-stock equipment........ 93.4 91.5 765.2 68.5 61.6 55.4 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............+.- 149.1 154.9 136.9 128.3 126.1 126.1 
Non-ferrous metal products...........--+++++- 132.5 128.3 122.3 126.3 129.2 124.3 
Alaminum productay. sas... 2m -S 88+ <6 «ob ate 138.5 136.9 129.3 139.4 143.5 138.7 
Brass and copper products..........-..+-++- 112.2 107.5 103.5 110.4 103.0 102.7 
Smeltingand‘refning | .)ccccccscrcecenreree 156.6 151.1 142.2 141.6 151.6 142.2 
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7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industria! Division and Group, 
1956-61—concluded 


a Pa a 


Industry 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


Manufacturing—concluded 


Electrical apparatus and supplies.........-.-+- 152.2 150.4 135.7 135.8 133.1 132.9 
Heavy electrical machinery..........-.---+- ee 139.8 121.6 111.8 105.4 99.4 
Telecommunication equipment...........-.. re 225.2 211.7 210.5 214.3 228.1 

Non-metallic mineral products..........-++++- 134.0 132.2 133.2 143.1 140.0 138.2 
Olay PLOMUGEB< Saecee eee «be lsy cm «= ole © ape ome 112.5 102.3 102.1 101.8 89.8 85.8 
Glass and glass products..........--+++s0+5+ 135.0 132.1 133.5 149.3 151.0 155.3 
Conerete products: «saps.» + scm spore elem ge 28 £ “0 so" ne 249.2 232.9 

Products of petroleum and coal......-....++--- 133.5 140.0 139.7 138.5 137.5 137.0 
Petroleum te fining sea cas. cmpr «sel aige ve zi tf 141.8 140.7 140.3 139.9 

CRemical products cca casi as. p= 9 sceegue® leo ge ag 127.7 133.5 131.2 129.4 132.3 131.4 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. . 115.8 NU ya 119.0 119.2 118.0 119.2 
Acids, alkalies and salts..............-+++-+- 132.9 146.9 148.1 145.5 155.3 154.9 
Other chemical products..............s+0++- 129.7 134.5 130.7 128.4 130.8 129.3 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 108.8 Ws. % 119.9 126.5 130.3 187.8 

COnSUrHChiOM, o0..4.0 45a: phere: be ob aniegies te eRe 3s 131.8 135.7 126.2 130.3 125.7 121.7 

Building and general engineering..........-.--- 140.2 144.4 127.6 129.0 121.9 jhw ous 
ui ding se. and. as Ameen Po ep pee «oe eae 145.5 147.7 130.1 136.5 128.6 122.4 
General engineering, . 5. 6...55 06 cae os oes ce oe 117.8 130.8 117.1 98.0 94.0 97.9 

Highways, bridges and streets............+.-. 118.4 122.0 124,2 132.3 132.0 128.5 

Transportation, Storage and Communication| 118.3 120.4 115.5 114.3 111.1 108.6 

TEADSDOLtALIONy <..4- + ae mmees «ie Se EDIOR s « of Sas 2g 111.9 111.8 105.0 104.5 101.4 99.2 
Air transport and airports...........+-.++++: 184.8 190.7 187.3 192.9 211.4 219.5 
Steam raiko vs. b. vcmas + -:b< ape lagi acoisistusann da 109.0 107.7 97.7 95.6 89.5 85.0 

Maintenance of equipment............+++-: W11.2 106.9 92.6 87.0 77.8 74.8 
Maintenance of ways and structures....... 101.6 102.2 93.5 93.9 84.8 79.1 
Transportation—steam railways........... 110.7 108.5 98.5 96.0 91.7 87.3 
“POlGOTADHS. ..f-cgl aa = cee oot by ama tae ee 119.8 126.8 122.3 121.9 117.9 114.1 
Wateritransportanlon ae. «64, :eleebs ver eae ed 101.7 100.1 96.9 94.6 92.7 90.2 
Electric and motor transportation........... 119.0 123.5 124.1 129.3 132.3 135.6 
Urban and interurban transportation...... 87.5 86.5 84.4 82.3 82.0 80.9 
True k irasisporbaGiOn,...i<0.4 > om vps cum de eae 175.2 189.1 191.5 211.6 216.9 220.8 

Stotave).. a. aks sates amas on 4 116.2 115.8 115.3 114.4 108.6 106.3 
Grain elevators. J... on«+eae- oe on : 107.8 104.2 104.9 103.2 100.1 97.5 
Storage and warehouses eb 141.4 150.5 145.9 147.0 133.4 132.3 

Commiinicstion..< 3). neal neo ety te ob a es 152.6 167.4 171.0 166.5 163.8 160.1 
Headio) DrOmGACABtING, (oa. «co «ae oils wl oe de a4 265.7 294.2 307.1 319.6 339.6 357.1 
SLSIOP RONG aa <<.) dng aiee os Gels op oem ay aia ae a 143.0 155.7 154.2 148.3 143.6 138.5 

Public Utility Operation...................... 126.3 133.6 137.6 138.7 137.8 138.3 
MlSctricightiand POWEE es. «n.aeateeiae nr <p cin ase 127.9 133.9 136.2 135.5 134.9 136.1 
Other public utilities.......,......... ea tee ae 118.2 132.6 143.8 152.0 149.3 146.5 

RAGE... vx Aer oo As aoaeen eee Cae re er oP tee oe 126.3 131.8 131.6 135.3 136.7 137.8 

Wibolesale’ 5 car -idecae ane in ommseiamen ob sins ate 128.0 133.2 131.8 134.8 136.1 136.1 

CEREELUL. Cro che dems Siclcte tae Mc» oat cali ietae as ie neds at 125.4 131.0 131.6 135.6 187.1 138.7 
GOP. eee ns. 4h ke Baas cet cam am on bs apes 151.4 164.9 171.9 178.8 189.1 194.7 
Deparbmenti Stores 5. hho» oc 4.-am civ sy eieie as 112.4 114.6 113.9 117.4 118.8 121.4 
Variety SOLER. . 21... he nig sonics swe g ernie ve sas as 119.1 126.9 125.9 129.2 129.7 131.2 
ATI TLOMOLEVEsDEOUMICUS ame.» cde cetmae co cb oct oes 156.3 166.0 160.8 164.9 166.1 163.1 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate......... 137.1 145.0 149.3 153.2 156.7 163.1 
Banking, investment and loan,..............-- 140.5 148.4 150.1 153.6 157.5 164.1 
ADANTON CAs ap sans = de a meaeas eect ep Ee otican ae 129.3 187.1 145.1 149.7 152.4 157.3 

SORRICR: 8 chic'ste cater, «jarebe. side, crmtete ame areca eto ate tee 125.1 181.9 135.1 139.3 143.2 148.9 

Hotels and restaurants...+.....-<seeese+reer ne 120.2 12605 125.6 128.6 130.1 129.9 

Laundries and dry-cleaning plants............. 110.0 114.0 115.0 113.3 114.1 122.0 

ISHAMOAS SCL VECO)... stoicuduithon celteraniemlectecte.t tome Bs os = 245.9 246.1 263.9 
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8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Province 1939-61, and Monthly 
Indexes 1961 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Year and Month | Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 


Averages— 
64.1 66.8 59.6 64.6 57.3 59.7 71.4 55.1 55.8 60.1 
67.2 71.4 67.4 67.4 64.2 63.4 70.1 57.4 58.0 64.7 
TO 90.0 82.1 80.3 77.9 74.1 76.1 65.5 67.9 77.4 
70.8 103.3 89.8 94.1 87.0 80.0 78.1 70.9 82,2 87.9 
74.7 106.8 95.0 100.9 90.0 83.1 81.5 74.3 94.5 93.0 
85.9 105.0 98.4 99.1 89.5 85.8 85.5 77.6 92.5 92.5 
81.9 101.5 98.6 92.8 86.7 85.3 86.4 76.3 87.5 88.8 
87.2 95.4 98.1 90.4 86.8 89.6 92.2 82.6 83.6 88.2 
93.3 92.1 104.3 97.8 94.7 93.6 97.2 88.1 97.1 95.7 
102.6 99.6 105.2 101.2 98.9 97.2 99.5 Bist! 101.3 99.7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
110.3 95.6 102.6 100.5 102.7 100.8 100.8 104.5 100.8 102.1 
111.7 112.6 100.2 109.0 109.2 110.4 103.9 106.0 112.4 106.1 109.1 
130.2 123.2 104.0 109.5 113.4 112.0 106.0 111.4 120.8 106.7 111.9 
140.4 115.5 101.0 100.8 112.4 114.5 107.0 116.2 128.5 108.2 113.1 
128.0 109.9 97.6 98.0 109.2 110.6 104.7 118.0 128.0 106.3 109.9 
131.1 114.2 97.1 103.5 112.5 1133.0 105.2 117.0 133.0 111.9 112.9 
136.9 117.4 101.7 110.1 120.1 121.4 108.6 T2u. 1 148.5 121.5 120.7 
130.1 115.2 100.2 103.8 121.5 124.3 110.9 125.3 152.2 123.9 122.6 
122.6 114.9 95.5 98.0 117.0 119.6 108.7 126.6 150.5 114.7 sly/al!) 
125.8 126.3 96.3 101.7 118.5 121.3 112.2 130.0 155.0 115.1 119.7 
129.7 128.5 95.5 103.4 118.6 119.2 111.0 126.0 153.3 114.7 118.7 
131.4% 130.7 94.0 103.9 118.3 118.7 110.0 123; 1 154.2 112.3 118.1 

1961— 

January....... 117.9 105.4 87.6 99.4 111.0 113.8 104.7 11., 5 143.7 105.2 111.6 
February..... 114.3 110.2 86.1 95.8 110.6 113.3 102.9 110.3 142.9 105.6 111.0 
March........ 106.7 108.9 84.4 95.9 110.0 ES. 0 103.4 112.9 143.2 107.5 uae 
ANDEH BP Ois'scs. << 107.0 111.2 86.4 88.7 112.3 TDs b 105.1 116.8 143.9 108.8 112.6 
Maine. 55. ai2 sh. of 117.9 131.9 96.3 99.2 116.6 118.3 109.9 125.4 153.7 112.3 117.2 
JUNO Asc Be ke = - 142.4 146.5 97.6 108.5 121.3 120.8 113.4 130.7 161.9 116.0 121-3 
Jaren at onset 149.5 145.0 102.4 111.9 122.8 120.6 115.6 132.7 164.0 118.8 122.5 
AUSUSE. cit acs). = « 142.8 149.7 99.1 112.5 124.7 122.7 116.2 132.8 166.0 118.9 123.9 
September....} 147.1 147.3 98.5 110.4 124.1 122.3 115.4 132.3 163.7 117.9 123.3, 
October....... 158.2 144.5 98.2 109.0 124.0 122.5 114.4 129.5 160.9 115.0 122.9 
November....| 149.2 144.1 97.5 107.5 123.3 122.0 111.4 124.2 155.5 113.1 121.6 
December....| 127.5 123.2 93.4 107.6 118.5 119.7 108.2 le are 150.9 108.7 117.8 
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9.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Metropolitan Area 1939-61, and 
Monthly Indexes 1961 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949= 100. 


Year Montreal | Quebec | Toronto ae Hamilton} Windsor | Winnipeg Bice - 
Averages— 

HOSOI ANT.. RA 60.9 67.5 56.3 57.0 53.1 47.1 59.2 49.7 
TO ZOWC oti es wre cl sine k,3 38 64.2 69.5 61.9 63.5 63.0 56.3 62.8 53.5 
MOREA CRI CARRS 76.5 87.3 74.4 77.5 79.3 79.0 74.4 64.2 
OAD Peat s is a op2 arden ory 05,9 87.6 111.9 87.0 82.7 92.5 97.8 79.7 88.7 
5045 PO es AR ao 97.6 L350 93.6 85.3 92.5 105.7 83.6 105.9 
HORS SO a ee sich ngs 97.7 134.1 95.0 84.8 89.7 100.8 87.2 104.6 
LOZ Ae eects etine ess 90.4 109.3 89.2 82.8 87.6 84.1 85.9 96.1 
ORO Sete aces wierpoctanir as 88.6 85.4 86.7 88.1 82.2 82.9 90.3 85.9 
MOAT Fig ee Wiel seh Wine aiale 94.3 93.2 93.2 91.4 91.6 92.2 93.9 96.9 
LO4ASing et cots eta ast srep « gstds 97.1 100.5 97.3 96.5 96.9 94.5 yeaa! 102.1 
10dG entre oo Se rut oe 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
W5Oeadiccawy: ers mEst 101.3 98.7 104.1 103.1 100.8 102.2 100.1 99.0 
LOD oseta. Sess les tit. wrerel 106.6 101.6 110.7 108.4 109.5 107.7 102.7 101.4 
LOS DRA ier RS WaT 110.9 105.2 113.3 108.9 109.2 107.0 104.0 100.1 
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9.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Empicyment, by Metropolitan Area 1939-61, and 
Monthly Indexes 1961—concluded 


Year and Month Montreal | Quebec | Toronto ee Hamilton] Windsor | Winnipeg pai 
Averages—concluded 
TOD Sc eiaaitatiesfeinemnaleaiae 113.7 110.8 119.8 109.2 iy IPSS 110.9 103.9 102.1 
TO6 4c Bec ciciactlocisls trelere 110.7 110.5 120.1 109.9 103.6 91.5 103.4 102.6 
iO har 46. 4r, dang Gro oO SBOE: 113.4 108.0 121.6 114.0 106.4 103.4 104.6 107.9 
| RE SS BRR 120.2 111.0 128.3 119.6 113.8 104.9 106.8 117.4 
ADDY nae tel cieiexels cis icje statano< 124.6 110.8 132.1 120.3 114.4 95.9 107.7 120.4 
NOGS 200 str ctetna ste cueimicte.« a 121.5 108.1 131.0 121.2 105.0 78.6 107.5 114.8 
FOGG ee. terete epalevasciatejer tctoecs aya 123.3 110.4 131.3 124.9 112.0 79.3 111.3 116.0 
A QGO Sie Gictecchute-aheteta telat: ote 123.1 110.4 129.9 124.2 111.3 76.2 111.4 113.8 
DOB oe elvis Weis acta cece tis lese-3 123.3 113.3 131.8 127.9 108.1 72,8 110.3 111.3 
1961— 

AOUUATS th care oc awateras 4 117.7 101.6 126.8 118.1 103.3 71.6 106.8 107.2 
EDTUATT Aieten jefe ieaern aie 118.1 102.4 126.7 118.0 103.7 72.3 104.9 106.8 
IMATION eae, « cece edd 118.9 105.4 126.9 119.0 104.4 72.6 105.7 108.0 
ADIL 2 starr ois ieee etereie < 121.7 108.5 128.7 122.1 105.9 72.7 107.4 109.3 
LEN ee Be ene sees = Ae 123.1 113.3 130.6 127.6 108.3 74.4 110.8 Tfeet 
SUHGraae settles isn cae cin’ 125.0 115.8 132.8 130.2 110.1 74.6 113.0 113.6 
July sawden can neeer cnc we a 124.5 119.0 132.4 131.0 109.8 68.1 113.4 115.5 
A URNS ssa apepreisteivetcereelsrs 125.8 120.1 134.9 135.5 110.3 73.4 114,2 116.6 
September............+. 126.4 120.1 134.7 133.8 110.4 74.1 113.7 114.3 
Metobersanianstiestanctcte 127.2 120.0 135.9 134.7 110.6 73.5 113.4 112.1 
INGVEMIDON. ous bamienns ke 127.5 119.1 136.5 134.3 111.0 74.0 110.8 112.0 
TI BCOMD ET gcsra lexis. eocase's:« 124.1 114.6 134.4 130.4 109.2 72.9 109.0 109.0 


1 Includes New Westminster from 1956. 


In the years for which current payroll statistics have been obtained from industrial 
establishments, average weekly wages and salaries have shown a very large increase, 
rising from $23.44 in 1939 to $78.11 in 1961. Less than 16 p.c. of the advance was recorded 
during the years of the Second World War ending in 1945. With the wartime regulation 
of pay rates (as of prices) there was a great deal of labour dilution in this period through 
employment of unskilled and part-time workers, including many inexperienced women. 
Gains then resulted largely from substantial amounts of overtime work and a concentration 
of employment in war industries, in which earnings generally exceeded those in industries 
having low priority in labour procurement. Following relaxation of wage restrictions in 
December 1949 and the progressive lifting of price controls, the upward movement in per 
capita earnings gained momentum and average annual increases from 1947 to 1961 were 
more than twice as much as those between 1939 and 1945. Variations over the years in 
the occupational and industry mix within the heterogeneous group of industries represented 
in the per capita weekly wage and salary figures also affected per capita earnings figures. 
On the whole, these factors have had a buoyant effect. More recently, year-to-year 
percentage increases have tended to level, those for 1960 and 1961 approximating 3 p.c. 
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10.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, with Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1959-61 


Employment Payrolls Average Weekl 
Industry, Province and (1949=100) (1949= 100) Wages aad Slacin 
Urban Area || |] 
1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 1961 

Industry $ $ $ 
Forestry (chiefly logging)......... 78.9 84.0 71.6 141.3 157.5 137.8 71.63 74,85 77.05 
Manta et eccn cas cahsccn> .o| | 123.4 120.1 116.5 217.6 218.8 216.9 90.76 93.80 95.90 
Manufacturing.............. 1 Gigi Sh | 109.5 108.9 193.3 197.0 202.8 75.84 78.19 80.73 
Durable goods! 11585 112.6 110.6 201.1 202.5 206.0 81.67 84.20 87.08 
Non-durable goods!............. 107.3 106.8 107.5 185.6 191.7 199.6 70.52 72.86 75.25 
CGHBERGCEION Ses 2:a)b/s (ela bier yal aerotaleye 130.3 125.37; 121.7 241.1 243.8 242.2 76.55 80.46 82.57 


Transportation, storage and com- 

munication......... AMR SAAS Bes 
Public utility operation........... 
TRAO eG oe ete se Lite athe safe deveraeet 


114.3 | 111.1] 108.6 
138.7 | 1387.8 | 138.3 


189.4 | 190.1 | 194.2 | 79.65} 82.32 | 85.87 
257.6 | 266.4 | 276.4] 88.08] 91.52} 94.52 
135.38 | 136.7] 187.8] 227.1] 287.4] 246.2 |) 63.12 | 65.19} 67.05 
153.2 | 156.7 | 163.1) 247.4] 259.9 | 282.0 | 68.82 | 70.83 | 73.92 
139.3 | 148.2 | 148.9] 286.1} 258.3 | 274.2 |) 50.27 | 53.08 | 55.38 


119.7 | 118.7 | 118.1} 205.7 | 210.9 | 216.5) 73.47 | 75.83 | 78.11 


Industrial Composite....... 


Province 

Newionna lands. aus dione ua: 125.8 129.7 TE Le 212.2 233.7 249.8 63.68 67.91 71.41 
Prince Edward Island............ 126.3 128.5 130.7 209.5 216.3 231.5 54.75 55.00 57.03 
INGUASDS COLIN eet cence: tsigas ens 96.3 95.5 94.0 154.6 160.0 161.4 60.17 62.65 63.98 
New Brunswick.................. 101.7 103.4 103.9 162.4 171.9 175.0 60.39 62.66 63.55 
QuebeC eee cece sk set ee foraas ane 118.5 118.6 118.3 203.6 211.6 218.1 70.56 73.00 75.80 
OUGHUIOS et ne es be chee s tecaxe sans 121.3 119.2 118.7 209.3 212.2 218.3 76.39 78.71 81.14 
Mamitop at acicicce tcrets crecsecalevan airs 112.2 111.0 110.0 186.1 188.6 192.1 70.16 71.71 73.45 
Saskeichewalins « oer sie > lensy— sys 130.0 126.0 123.0 218.6 218.2 219.4 70.13 72.13 74.19 
Alberta (including Northwest 

POT EEORIES) comico gene reais eae ree 155.0 | 153.3} 154.2} 263.9 | 268.9 | 280.5 || 75.63) 77.83} 80.45 
British Columbia (including 

Yukon Territory). ies... <s>» T1521 114.7 11253) 202.1 209.3 211.0 80.09 82.97 85.20 

Urban Area 

StgJohn’s, Nfld... j08.2%-<0.0is. a8. 135.5 131.4 134.0 221.8 226.7 241.7 52.78 55.31 Ly 
Sydney NGS. 32 «f aoe oe. 3.8 Be 87.2 88.2 78.6 135.6 142.7 128.0 73.03 75.62 75.00 
Halifax. NiScr - -aehie Sica oboe 117.0 117.8 122.6 194.7 203.6 221.6 59.73 62.03 64.78 
Moncton, N-Bie: i. feat a bee: 99.8 99.1 104.7 158.4 162.1 Lipa 57.55 59.31 60.56 
SaantwohnwNeB. .£ ie dteras enone: 101.5 106.6 108.2 160.9 184.5 190.7 56.87 61.58 62.62 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére, Que........ 110.1 115.8 | 108.8) 193.2 | 214.8] 211.5] 87.51 | 92.28} 96.72 
Quebec; Querstd-cbr Fel. ghe- oma Ses 110.4 110.4 113.3 192.2 200.0 213.3 61.62 63.77 66.47 
Sherbrooke, Que... ..)...f.. 5.03.00 100.3 100.5 104.1 163.4 173.9 186.0 59.08 62.66 64.69 
Shawinigan, Que................-- 100.0 105.8 103.6 173.0 191.0 192.7 80.12 83.10 85.47 
Trois Riviéres, Que...............- 116.5 112.0 110.5 192.2 191.8 196.9 67.66 70.10 72.77 
Drummondville, Que.............- (MS 76.1 77.9 |} 121.0] 123.6] 180.2} 60.26] 61.10} 62.92 
Montreall§ Que. scat tae deen 123.3 123.1 123.3 212.3 219.7 227.6 72.02 74.61 77.06 
Ottawa, Ont.-Hull, Que........... 124.9 124.2 127.9 215.0 222.2 237.2 67.87 70. 46 72.85 
Kingston, Ontdoaiseadenelssian ascot 110.4 112.2 117.9 194.9 209.0 227.9 70.29 73.99 76.62 
Peterborough, Opty... deioce atv oot 101.2 95.4 89.9 187.0 179.9 174.2 82.21 83.93 86.10 
Oshawa, Ont: cces Secciett tates} orcis.ct 171.0 170.8 163.6 290.4 304.1 300.6 85.06 89.02 91.74 
T OTONEO Ones. cae cee cats oe legs ae 131.3 129.9 131.8 227.1 231.8 243.2 76.57 78.98 81.59 
Hamilton; Ont<. 0, ~ toseenr terres os 112.0 111.3 108.1 197.1 201.5 202.5 81.75 84.00 86. 84 
St@atharines, Ont. :.45.5.-.6 0 « ss 111.3 108.9 108.3 189.8 190.8 196.4 83.31 85.57 88.46 
Niagara Falls, Ont............... 101.2 99.9 97.9 172.3 175.0 177.6 76.72 78.70 81.33 
Brantiords Ontess ste cet sme cece 90.7 81.2 81.6 144.9 132.6 137.6 69.93 71.39 73.80 
GrielpHOntsee. Orne Sete eee 126.1 121.4 120.1 214.2 211.2 216.1 68.28 70.18 72.48 
GaltiOnto tars vase spe locab tus ce 112.9 115.7 106.7 191.7 203.2 192.7 66.22 68.50 70.33 
Kitchener, Ont. el |. by ln 121.4 121.8 208.0 214.4 221.6 69.66 71.74 73.85 
Sudbury, Ont.. Hes |eet3s..1 146.0 147.4 228.3 250.0 258.1 87.20 90.17 92.32 
Timmins, Ont.. = 94.1 93.7 91.3 132.1 137.0 138.2 66.32 68.84 71.15 
London, Ont....... Beall Sea 123.9 129.5 212.8 220.9 238.8 69.56 72.07 74.38 
Sdimital Ont. ise esk.. 05 « ee 110.5 124.7 126.5 233.3 254.4 266.7 93.99 98.05 | 101.28 
Windsor) Ontynchs oss cries ts tten Fi 79.3 76.2 72.8 131.3 128.8 126.8 83.30 84.98 87.29 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............. 146.8 143.5 139.2 269.1 270.0 275.1 92.78 95.28 99.65 
Fort William-—Port Arthur, Ont....} 111.8 108.0 107.3 186.1 189.2 192.9 74.35 78.07 80.13 
Winnipeg, Mans 35:1. -Gis-c - cle «so. 111.3 111.4 110.3 188.6 193.4 197.1 67.07 68.64 70. 42 
Regina SASK i Parc siete. s ofainisiviels 132.7 131.3 135.2 231.8 238.4 254.4 66.89 69.68 72.80 
Saskatoon, Sas kaw. ture - ae te’ 136.3 138.3 138.7 240.1 249.3 257.3 66.35 67.71 69.67 
Mdmontonn Althea. . ocse ae tons ds 186.6 184.8 189.0 324.0 328.7 347.3 70.84 72.62 74.79 
Calgary) Alias st . three. ae eee te 169.5 170.7 W250 284.7 298.7 313.9 70.90 73.61 76.58 
Vadtiepuvery BC corel tects. setens 116.0 113.8 111.3 209.2 212.0 214.0 78.89 87.42 83. 82 
Victorian; Gees cps aside ls os macismpeide 113.4 110.7 109.0 195.7 199.3 202.5 71.76 74.69 77.00 
Searels a5 etd 0 Leis See tee eee BO i a ee a eee 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non-durable goods 
group includes all other manufacturing industries. 
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11.—Annual Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, by Industrial Division 1939-61, and 
Monthly Averages 1961 


Trans- 
Pao, | Publi 
Forestry Manes | Comet | 2 "an ublic 
Year and Month : ae Mining | factur- | struc- aexeis eg Trade 
ging) me a Com- | ation 
muni- 
cation 
$ $ 5 $ $ $ $ 
Averages— 
1030" Bs sdolpistelehets’o/e teeta 17.37 | 28.69 | 22.79 |) 18.83 | 28.68) 29.53) 21.83 
ICUS: Bet anaccc eon 17.30 } 30.24) 24.48 | 22.71 29.72 | 30.20] 22.53 
LGA... 5. bby nit. «aes dhe 19.18 | 32.64] 26.73 | 23.78] 30.34) 31.88 | 22.81 
LOSI sas «eg eet << eaten tee 20.70 | 34.81} 28.99 | 27.29 | 31.70] 34.16 | 24.07 
TOES cove ile < aelute 24.78 | 36.09 } 31.39 | 30.83 | 33.15 | 35.70] 25.24 
CD are wb ofRtk alto: <: ote: tte ae 26.54 | 38.05 | 32.49] 30.68 | 34.62 | 37.01 | 26.21 
UGENE, ..3 «it igleke a ohietete, tate 26.90 | 38.61 | 32.46 | 30.66 |} 36.05 | 36.91) 26.85 
GOED raturvnd sake nenersrans traaroverero 29.03 | 39.21 32.27 | 31.62 | 37.53 | 38.17 | 28.45 
LONG. 20 -EieBe > ob Lag dhe 35.42 | 43.03 | 36.384] 34.85 | 41.23 | 41.05] 31.29 
EDS caisrat provenrensitonets ferumabaavers 39.11 48.77 40.67 | 37.99 | 45.51 45.16 | 34.38 
O20 aia. aileraiarswrdate aloatetere 40.62 | 51.49 | 43.97] 41.28] 48.39 | 48.14} 36.97 
ODDS 35 aap sepa ate de gies 42.44 | 54.27 | 46.49 | 48.42 | 49.34) 51.44] 39.02 
TOD bias \5 orate oleein staranae eae 49.13 | 60.33 | 51.68 | 48.79 | 54.14] 56.48] 43.08 
LOD ZAv cle oheaiotete > ate ate: eters 55.84 | 65.79 | 56.36) 55.82 | 56.81 | 62.00} 46.08 
WEDS ia. ‘sk vas epee «hia tare 58.26 | 68.91 | 59.29] 60.88] 61.24] 65.45 | 48.51 
DOD orci thifam oto oh Maegan 59.89 | 70.67} 61.15) 61.15 | 62.76 | 67.87 | 50.7 
NOD Wssave-s pas stews > oie aetna 60.62 | 73.53 | 63.48 | 62.11 | 64.56} 70.80] 52.42 
OB Gis dierpis cpremste deersgats 65.40 | 78.01 | 66.71; 68.58 | 67.29 | 74.39 | 54.64 
SLY Pee terse freee Gee Be 69.38 | 83.89 | 69.94} 73.63 | 71.20 | 78.99 | 57.51 
BUCS. sc ukccine nie tatcwwsi ds 71.74 | 86.60 | 72.67 | 74.54 | 74.72 | 83.85 | 60.20 
BODO sas! ae aaa ots rahane ae 71.63 | 90.76} 75.84] 76.55 | 79.65] 88.08] 63.12 
CUES ect eae SP tn 74.85 | 93.80} 78.19 | 80.46 | 82.32 | 91.52] 65.19 
BOO ares Ginnie apascaiake aietsterats 77.05 | 95.90 | 80.73 | 82.57 | 85.87] 94.52 | 67.05 
1961— 
DAR UAL YH os dips Meee Ga 74.25 96.27 | 79.65 81.96 | 82.71 94.59 66.55 
Pebruary wanes. « .| 78.87 | 96.30 | 80.24] 83.96} 84.06] 96.15 | 66.87 
March.... .| 79.24] 95.88] 80.36 | 82.03 | 84.25 | 95.27] 66.44 
April... 87.60 | 95.16 | 80.95 | 82.72 | 84.02 | 94.95 | 67.15 
MAW en's sietieseespeeces 73.68 | 95.82 | 80.72} 81.27} 85.60 | 94.20] 67.34 
DUNGS . S stte et < ais eee 74.52 | 95.49} 81.16 | 83.26 | 86.58} 93.67] 67.69 
Pay carp cen wn she Shoes 73.26 | 94.28} 80.34 | 84.02 | 87.03 | 93.22] 67.57 
ATIDUSE re stahaaiele « ae area ete 72.98 | 95.00 | 80.42 | 84.57] 86.83 | 93.22 | 67.48 
September............. 75.23 | 96.32} 81.15 | 84.75 | 87.70 | 94.72 | 67.19 
Oetober. civics. ato tomers 79.26 | 97.35 | 81.78 | 84.48 | 87.25 | 94.58] 67.05 
November.0% <i. 2.100. 79.85 | 97.75 | 81.87 | 83.08} 87.46 | 94.62 | 66.58 
December... 6.20 75.90 | 95.15 | 80.16 | 74.75 | 86.97 | 95.10] 66.72 


1 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and business and recreational services. 


Subsection 2.—Hours and Earnings of Wage-Earners 


Since the end of 1944, the monthly survey of employment and payrolls has also 
obtained, for wage-earners, statistics of hours of work and paid absence with corresponding 
totals of gross wages paid to the wage-earners for whom records of hours are maintained. 
These are mainly hourly rated or production workers; the necessary information on hours 
frequently is not kept by employers for ancillary workers nor, in many industries and 
establishments, for any wage-earners. Salaried employees are excluded by definition from 
this series. As a result of these exclusions, data are available for fewer industries and 


workers than are covered in the employment and average weekly wage and salary 
statistics. 


The questionnaire used in the monthly survey calls for entry of the gross wage pay- 
ments in the reported pay periods, before deductions for income tax, unemployment 
insurance, etc. They include such items as payments for premium overtime work, shift 
differentials, production, incentive and cost-of-living bonuses, as well as straight-time wages, 


including the earnings of wage-earners employed for only part of the pay periods covered 
by the monthly surveys. 
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In the 17 years of the record, average hours have fallen in nearly all industries and 
areas for which data are available, reflecting wide-spread reductions in the standard work 
week and in the overtime work that was prevalent in many industries during the Second 
World War. The effect of the latter, however, was partly offset by the employment of a 
considerable amount of part-time labour. The smallest decline in hours since 1945 (less 
than 1 p.c.) has taken place in building and structures. This group had been severely 
affected by wartime shortages of labour and materials and during the war years curtailed 
operations generally and reduced working hours. The 17-year decrease in manufacturing 
hours of work approximated 8 p.c. 


During the postwar years there have been widely distributed and substantial advances 
in average hourly and weekly wages. Although these have been attributable in the main 
to wage-rate revisions, other factors have contributed. Important among these, especially 
in the earlier part of the period, were progressive increases in cost-of-living allowances, 
now largely though not entirely absorbed in wage rates. Technological changes, frequently 
involving the employment of more highly skilled workers at the expense of lower-paid 
jobs, have also tended to raise wage levels, as has relatively greater expansion over the 
years in the industries in which pay rates usually exceed the general level. A compar- 
atively high degree of uniformity has been shown in the percentage increases recorded 
since 1945 by components of the broader groups, also noted in the average weekly wage 
and salary figures. 


12.—Annual Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in 
Specified Industries, 1945-61 and Monthly Averages 1961 


All Manufactures Mining Building and Structures 
Year 

and Month Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average 
Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly 
Hours | Earnings} Wages Hours | Earnings} Wages Hours | Earnings} Wages 

No $ $ No. $ $ No $ $ 

Averages— 

44,1 0.69 30.47 43.9 0.85 38.40 40.2 0.81 32.60 
42.7 0.71 30.15 42.7 0.88 37.53 38.7 0.84 32.39 
42.5 0.81 34.47 42.3 0.99 41.83 39.3 0.92 36.12 
42.3 0.92 38.96 42.8 Tete 48.02 40.0 1.02 40.68 
42.2 0.99 41.74 42.7 1.18 50.22 40.0 1.08 43.28 
42.3 1.04 44.03 43.0 1,22 52.46 39.5 1.14 45.07 
41.7 1.18 49.29 43.1 1.35 58.06 39.4 1,29 50.67 
41.5 1.30 53.83 Coys 1.48 63.20 41.0 1,44 59.04 
41.3 1.36 56.25 42.6 1.54 65.69 40.7 1,58 64.31 
40.7 1.41 57.43 42.6 1.58 67.14 39.9 1.61 64.08 
41.0 1.45 59.45 43.2 1.61 69.68 39.5 1.63 64.46 
41.0 1,52 62.40 42.8 Leis 73.92 41.0 are 72.73 
40.4 1.61 64.96 42.3 1.88 79.35 41.3 1.90 78.47 
40.2 1.66 66.77 41.5 1.96 81.30 40.5 1.94 78.37 
40.7 1.72 70.16 41.5 2.04 84.80 39.6 2.01 79.59 
40.4 1.78 71.96 41.7 2.09 87.26 40.1 2.12 84.85 
40.6 1,83 74.27 41.8 2.12 89.08 39.9 2.17 86.39 
January...... 40.1 1.81 72.76 42.1 Shel 88.97 38.8 2.19 84.93 
February..... 40.4 1.82 73.40 42.1 2.13, 89.46 39.8 2.20 87.61 
March........ 40.3 1.83 73.64 41.6 2.14 89.18 38.6 2,21 85.30 
Aprilenes. v8 40.6 1.84 74.56 41.4 23) 88.04 39.4 2.20 86.81 
RVs Be 40.5 1.84 74.44 42.1 ale 89.08 39.3 2.14 84.11 
SUNS. SIT. 41.0 1.83 75.02 42.2 12 89.39 41.1 23 87.31 
Pulsed wind. oe 40.6 1.82 73.95 41.4 2 iii 87.55 41.9 2.14 89.49 
August....... 40.9 1,82 74,26 42.1 2.10 88.66 42.1 2.16 90.55 
September... 41.3 1.81 75.00 41.9 Pxwtes 89.44 42.2 2.14 90.48 
October...... 41.2 1.84 75.69 42.7 Prat Gy 90.90 41.8 2.15 89.95 
November... 41.1 1.84 75.64 42.6 2.14 90.97 40.7 2.17 88.30 
December.... 38.8 1.88 72.85 39.9 2.19 87.32 32.9 2.19 71.89 
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13.—Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in Specified 
Industries and Areas, 1959-61 


Seen eee ne 


Average Weekly Average. Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Industry, Province 
and Urban Area 


1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 1961 


No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Industry 
JTC 20s SRE debaned oA 41.5 41.7 41.8 2.09 2.13 87.26 | 89.08 
Metal mining jaitii geckiese tee ons 41.7 41.9 42.2 2.17 2.20 90.89 | 92.83 
Coal manne. ancedunt wineries 38.6 39.7 39.7 1.75 1.77 69.36 | 70.36 
Manufacturing................++ 40.7 40.4 40.6 1.78 1.83 71.96 | 74.27 
Wuarable PG0d8c. «onsale csiecee 41.0 40.7 40.9 1.94 1.99 78.70 | 81.36 
Non-durable goods!........+.++- 40.4 40.1 40.3 1.64 1.69 65.68 | 67.87 
Construction 5. 0:50.05: oi 0 0,nemnnas 40.2 40.4 40.3 1.94 1.98 78.41 | 79.93 
Buildings and structures........ 39.6 40.1 39.9 2.12 2.17 84.85 | 86.39 
Highways, bridges and streets..| 41.2 41.0 40.9 1.63 1,67 66.89 | 68.37 
SOEVICR: wi.ccsncchsan0 cs ccea cones 39.4 39.1 38.7 1.04 1.07 40.58 | 41.27 
Hotels and restaurants.......... 39.4 39.1 38.7 1.01 1.04 39.63 | 40.09 
Laundriesand dry-cleaning plants} 40.1 39.8 39.7 1.00 1,03 39.83 | 40.96 
Province 

39.7 40.3 40.1 1.59 1.64 Lid 65.94 | 68.39 
40.9 40.8 40.4 1.52 1.57 1.60 64.138 | 64.48 
41.6 41.4 40.8 1.50 1.55 1.58 64.21 | 64.56 
41.5 41.2 41.5 1.54 1.60 1,65 66.10 | 68,25 
40.6 40.3 40.5 1.82 1.87 1.93 75.52 | 78.09 
40.4 39.9 39.8 1.65 1.67 1.72 66.67 | 68.43 
39.6 38.9 38.9 1.86 1,90 1.97 74.02 | 76.67 
39.9 39.5 39.7 1.83 1.89 1.96 74.76 | 77.90 
37.9 37.6 BY iy 2.09 2.17 2,28 81.69 | 84.17 
40.7 40.3 40.7 1.60 1.65 1.70 66.78 | 69.04 
40.5 40.1 40.4 1.75 1.80 1.85 72.06 | 74.67 
40.6 40.1 40.3 2.06 2.14 2.22 85.70 | 89.41 
finds 39.8 39.7 40.0 2.09 2.14 2.21 84.83 | 88.38 
Wihitingg ites Sachslas xicieraaacientts 40.5 40.0 39.8 1.63 1.66 1 Ay 0} 66.51 | 68.36 
VAHCOUVEL: ccinaists oo hn ct sie ce capi 37.9 31.2 37.4 2.04 2.12 2.17 78.93 | 81.30 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non-durable goods 
group includes all other manufacturing industries. 


Subsection 3.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing Industries* 


Information obtained in an annual survey of earnings and hours in manufacturing 
relating to the last week of October supplements the monthly data dealt with in preceding 
Subsections. Separate figures of hours and earnings of men and women wage-earners and 
salaried employees are obtained in each survey and additional material is collected periodi- 
cally. Distributions of wage-earners in a given range of hours were compiled each year 
from 1946 to 1949 and every third year thereafter to 1958 for which statistics were given 
in the 1960 Year Book, p. 777. Percentage distributions of wage-earners and salaried 
employees by amounts earned in the survey week were obtained triennially from 1950 to 


* More detailed information is given in DBS annual report Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing (Cata- 
logue No. 72-204). Data for 1960 include milk bottling and pasteurizing plants in manufacturing for at first oe 
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1959. Hours and earnings of clerical and related workers, given in Table 16 for 1960, 
were segregated from those for managerial, professional, supervisory and other salaried 
employees in 1951, 1954, 1957, 1959 and 1960. 


The annual survey, like the monthly survey, is limited to establishments usually 
employing 15 or more persons and covers approximately 90 p.c. of all employees reported 
to the annual Census of Manufactures. Establishments are asked to report for all casual, 
part-time and full-time employees on their staffs in the survey week, excluding proprietors, 
firm members, pensioners, homeworkers, employees absent without pay throughout the 
week, and staffs in manufacturers’ separately organized sales offices. Gross earnings for 
the week are required, including regularly paid bonuses, overtime pay and amounts paid 
for absences in the survey week. The reported hours comprise part-time, full-time and 
overtime hours worked and hours of paid absence. The general averages obtained are 
usually very similar to those derived from the corresponding monthly survey. 


The annual survey reflects a continued upward movement in wages and salaries 
throughout the postwar period. Table 14 provides year-to-year comparisons of average 
earnings from 1949, In the 12 years from 1949, men’s weekly wages rose by 69.7 p.c. 
and their salaries by 78.1 p.c. In the same period, women’s weekly wages advanced by 
61.7 p.c. and their salaries by 77.7 p.c. Because the general trend in working hours has 
been downward as a result of reductions in the standard work week and other factors, 
the increases in average hourly earnings of wage-earners have been proportionately greater 
than in weekly wages, the gains in 1960 over 1949 amounting to 80.4 p.c. for men and 
67.6 p.c. for women. 


Variations in the magnitude of the changes shown in the general and group averages 
and in the year-to-year comparisons are obviously related to varying economic and other 
conditions affecting the component industries in the survey periods, as well as to the 
industrial and, in some cases, the area distributions of the reported employees. .Tables 15 
and 16 show the 1960 averages of hours and earnings for wage-earners and salaried em- 
ployees, respectively, for the provinces, the six largest metropolitan areas, the major 
industry groups and several important industries. It will be noted that women earn 
consistently lower average wages or salaries than men in the same area or industry unit. 
This results not only from pay differentials and occupational differences, but also from 
such factors as a frequently shorter work week for women, a greater incidence of part-time 
work and absenteeism among them, their higher proportions of younger and less experienced 
workers, and their industrial distributions. 


Salaried employees comprise increasing proportions of manufacturing staffs as a 
whole. Table 17 shows that the number of such workers has risen from 18.5 p.c. of the 
total reported in 1950 to 24.4 p.c. in 1960. This trend is associated with developments in 
planning, administration and record-keeping which have increased requirements for 
professional and clerical personnel, and with changes in manufacturing processes which 
have frequently reduced employment for production workers per unit produced. Changes 
in industrial distributions of the employees reported also contribute to variations in the 
ratio of salaried personnel to wage-earners, which in any one period may be further influ- 
enced by seasonal, market and other conditions affecting levels of production. These 
usually cause sharper fluctuations in numbers of wage-earners than of salaried employees. 
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14.—Average Earnings of Male and Female Workers and Increases over the 
Preceding Year, Weeks Ended Oct. 31, 1949-60 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons.) 


eee 


Men Women Both Sexes 
, EN eee 
Year 
Average Increase over Average Increase over Average Increase over 
Earnings Preceding Year Earnings Preceding Year | Earnings Preceding Year 
es pin aes a SS a ee 
Average Hourty EARNINGS or WAGE-EARNERS 
Pi ca ee to ee ie ed er eS ee ee 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c. 
AGAD TR esate a 1.07 0.05 4.9 0.68 0.03 4.6 0.98 0.03 3.2 
1950 .cc se. wey oe 1.14 0.07 6.5 0.72 0.04 5.9 1.06 0.08 8.2 
PORTS e8 cts case 1.31 0.17 14.9 0.82 0.10 13.9 1.22 0.16 15.1 
10625. dans: wet 1.40 0.09 6.9 0.86 0.04 4.9 1.30 0.08 6.6 
Ee adios aes race 1.47 0.07 5.0 0.91 0.05 5.8 1.36 0.06 4.6 
1954 -Gurprewans 1.51 0.04 22% 0.93 0.02 2.2 1.40 0.04 2.9 
LO bb rsa dienes 1.57 0.06 4.0 0.95 0.02 2.2 1.44 0.04 2.9 
BODE. SS Eh. Hae 1.66 0.09 5.7 1.00 0.05 5.3 1.53 0.09 6.2 
ieee Seen 1.75 0.09 5.4 1.05 0.05 5.0 1.61 0.08 5.2 
LGBT OMS 2 Faas 1.80 0.05 2.9 1.08 0.03 2.9 1.65 0.04 2.5 
ist eee sree 1.88 0.08 4.4 1. bl 0.03 2.8 1.72 0.07 4.2 
LUGO Se. peer c's 1.93 0.05 pas 1.14 0.03 2.7 1.77 0.05 2.9 
Avrrace WEEKLY WAGES 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ p.c 
1949 ...o fc ees 47.33 1.60 3.5 27.18 1.27 4.9 42.61 1.36 3.3 
TE oatata sen 0:58 a) 50.93 3.60 yi 29.00 1.82 6.7 45.94 3.30 7.8 
LOG Lise Facies a 56.46 5.53 10.9 31,27 2.27 7S 51.32 5.38 13.7 
1 ee eee 60.85 4.39 7.8 34.17 2.90 9.3 55.17 3.85 7.5 
LQ5SRATS . ala se 62.71 1.86 3.1 35.07 0.90 2.8 56.75 1.58 2.9 
ES Sain a atatv tai enes 63.98 V2 2.0 35.90 0.83 2.4 57.99 1.24 2.2 
1O5BRes FOS 66.86 2.88 4.5 37.52 1.62 4.5 60.53 2.54 4.4 
MOD Gate ac cemeyn 70.67 3.81 BOT 39.29 ey 4.7 63.97 3.44 5.7 
196755... mata nee se P2eDl 1.54 2.2 39.49 0.20 0.5 65.31 1.34 2.1 
TODS oa. catia sis 75.08 2.82 3.9 41.90 2.41 6.1 67.85 2.54 3.9 
TOBE we rents 79.20 4.17 5.6 43.36 1.46 3.5 71.35 3.50 5.2 
196052 sos tou 80.34 1.14 1,4 43.96 0.60 1.4 72.39 1.04 4.5 
AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES 
$ $ p.c 3 § p.c $ $ p.c 
NOAO eu sonitontes.5.3 65.37 1.90 3.0 32.62 1.36 4.4 54.85 1.94 Pig’ 
JOO... wdayrecsies’ 69.35 8.98 6.1 34.38 1.76 5.4 58.74 3.89 v ian 
MODare te cache ss © 77.65 8.20 11.8 38.42 4.04 11.8 65.98 7.24 12.3 
WOb2 Ae eee 82.60 5.05 6.5 41.26 2.84 7.4 70.75 4.77 7.2 
TBH s om metas aes 86.43 3.83 4.6 43.13 Unig 4.5 73.87 3.12 4.4 
TOBE Aas e088 90.99 4.56 5.3 45.00 1.87 4.3 77.81 3.94 5i8 
TODDS. eaicsae os tas 93.50 2.51 2.8 47.02 2.02 4.5 80.57 2.76 3.5 
Meera oer ie 99.05 5.55 5.9 49.31 2.29 4.9 85.23 4.66 5.8 
TOD Te ee arahdaas 104.63 5.58 5.6 51.84 2.53 5.1 89.92 4.69 5.5 
ODS steers octets » 108.34 3.71 3.5 54.07 2.23 4.3 93.74 3.82 4.2 
LOD ara... s's:argeuatd 112.78 4.44 4.1 55.73 1.66 3.1 97.10 3.36 3.6 
TOGO ree iielvisreratere's 116.41 3.63 3.2 57.98 2.25 4.0 100.47 3.37 3.5 
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15.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners for the Last Week of 
October, by Province, Metropolitan Area and Industry, 1960 


Average Average 
Province, Metropolitan Area Hours Worked Hourly Earnings 
and Industry 

7 Both Both 
Men |Women Sexes Men |Women Gees 

No. No. No. $ $ $ 

Province 
Nettound land }:..'F. 28 08. Bows etches Boccadvss 2 39.9 | 31.1] 38.9] 1.77 | 0.66] 1.67 
INOwa SCotia sy folk. ccbesS ecb! shite de we tias t 41.2] 387.8] 40.7 ]] 1.66) 0.77) 1.88 
42.9 35.2 41.6 1,58 0.83 1.48 
43.0} 38.8] 41.8] 1.77] 1.08] 1.59 
41.5 38.6 40.9 2.02 1.21 1.86 
41.0} 388.8] 40.5] 1.85} 1.05] 1.67 
40.6] 388.2} 40.3 ]} 1.90] 1.25] 1.81 
40.3 37.4 39.9 1.97 1,33 1,90 
39.0. 635.7 pe 88.26, Ie 2525. |i 1542 |, 2517 
41.7 38.5 41.0 1.93 1.14 1.77 
42-31) 38.4 | Al.0'}) 1.86} 1.15 )° T.65 
41.4] 39.0} 40.7 |} 2.00] 1.20] 1.79 
40.6 38.3 40.3 2.28 1.27 2,13, 
1 39.9 39.8 39.9 2.19 1.53 2.13 
Winnipeg phish Be Reiko bale dep sieMiers Bie 38.98 40.6.8 1085.) 1,07.) 0.66 
VWaneouver soko. Veet hh ha i aecle Peeves cates 38.8 fi 36.6. )0 38.5.1" 2.24 | 1.46) 2.12 
Industry 
Foods and beverages.......... oh Reet Re ks BAG 42.5 | 36.9 | 41.0 }/ 1.71 Ue Bi Ps Pasty 
Meat products: sh 554-08 (8s a. SRS ORY 41.2 | 37.1 | 40.2 |} 1.93 | 1.86} 1.80 
Canned and preserved fruits and 

yogetables: cbt) 2 TS INE cl, hades get's s 44.4] 35.4] 40.0 }/ 1.40] 0.94] 1.20 
Bread and other bakery products........ 43.6 | 39.6] 42.8 1.64] 0.98} 1.52 
Tobacco and tobacco products............. 41.7 | 38.8] 40.0] 2.04 1.64 1,82 
Rubber products !.-S2.5.4% si...2. Wencm 4. ee AL Bie 39. ope 4i.0, he le95. |. Lizz 1 8t 
Léather. productsi2sts:8 Shes. GR ee. 40.1 38.5 39.4 1.43 0.97 1.22 
Textile products (except clothing).......... AS. Oj 40.20 b 49.008 1345) 1 tt 1.34 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..... 40.6 | 38.8] 40.1 1,42 | 1.238) 1.36 
Clothing (textile and fur).................. ALA ie 88. S:2889.0.8 Leb8e) 0.02.) dh 17, 
Men's. CloMingey oa Fo.5.. bis bb. ole atareies ae v's « 39, 60s 32.9. te so. 4 te Abb 1.01.) 1 17 
Women’s clothings} 15 ci veer. does se ees SO. 2ue 26. Wele Sc. ae LeOOMN 108) A125 
AIt (POOUS! 4. Sahoo k Moki kh. ate Seveclte a elas 45.5 41.0 42.3 1.37 0.98 1.10 
Wood productainos 2028 Re kiss tictaviree. ne vets 42.5 | 39.4.]) 42.3 fi 1.60 | 1.19} 1.57 
Daw and planing mille 00... Pes cece ole 41, Tale Be. Oe 4036. (P68 153387) 1267 
AEN TEATO Oey Pe TR orehe qretsitere na es 44.0 40.3 43.7 1.48 1.19 1.46 
Paper products. s.8-48..8 2 ssi bah Scere done 42.1] 38.9 | 41.8}) 2.20} 1.20} 2.10 
Pulp and paper mills.o. 0... voces canes AV.O. he 87-0. p0 40.8.0 2229.) 1-42 1 2228 
Other paper products. 22.0)... cs e000s 42.9, 1839.2 (e 41.%.ie 1384.) 1017 | 168 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....| 39.8 | 387.2 | 39.3 ]/ 2.384) 1.20] 2.11 
Tron and steel products.................0055 Al.4.)° 38.8.) 41.0.8 2.11 1.47 | 2.09 
Tron: castings! 2082.8 RAIN. 3k seated dees s 41,3.| > 37.6.) © 41.3 1.97 1.46 1.97 
Machinery manufacturing................ 41.6] 39.3] 41.5] 1.99} 1.54] 1.96 
Primary iron and steel! ...............6+5 40.1} 32.9] 40.0] 2.50] 2.01] 2.50 
Transportation equipment............-.+.. 40.6 | 38.0] 40.5] 2.07 1.55 |] 2.05 
Aircraft and parts........... L 42.0 | 37.0} 41.9} 2.10 | 1.56] 2.09 
Motor vehicles): 20/052. cs kalns eels nie.» 41.0] 38.3 | 40.9} 2.24] 1.88] 2.24 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. . 40.0 | 37.7 | 39.6) 2.08 | 1.57] 2.00 
Railway and rolling-stock equipment. 39.1 -- eal 1.93 -- 1.938 
Shipbuilding and repairing............... 40.0 | 41.4] 40.0} 1.97] 0.99] 1.96 
Non-ferrous metal products................ 41.0] 39.38] 40.9}} 2.14] 1.10] 2.08 
Smelting and refining................0005 40,2 -- 40.2 }. 2.31 -- 2,31 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 41.3 | 39.4) 40.7] 2.01) 1.45] 1.84 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 43.2 | 39.4] 42.9 1.84] 1.42 1.82 
Products of petroleum and coal............. 40.6 -- 40.6 || 2.54 -- 2.54 
Gheniteal products... esn.0e ils cis dices gee ee 41.0.)° 38.3 |) 40.6 9} 2:10) 1.25 |, 1.97 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..... 43.6} 40.8] 42.5] 1.65| 1.06] 1.44 
Averages, Durable Goods................. 41.4} 39.1 | 41.2] 1.97 | 1.89] 1.98 
Averages, Non-durable Goods........... 41.9} 38.3] 40.7] 1.88 | 1.09] 1.63 
Averages, All Manufacturing Industries.) 41.7 | 38.5 | 41.0 1.14| 1.77 


Average 
Weekly Earnings 


Both 
Sexes 


$ 


Men |Women 


$ $ 


20.52 
29.23 
29.07 
41.85 
46.80 
40.82 
47.60 
49.65 
50.71 


65.06 
62.24 
61.48 
66.47 
76.13 
67.45 
73.02 
75.76 
83.80 


47.81 
43.37 | 61. 


81.78 | 54.56 | 79.60 
78.72 | 41.87 | 66.51 
80.34 | 43.96 | 72.39 
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16.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Salaried Employees for the Last Week 
of October, by Province, Metropolitan Area and Industry, 1960 
Neen EEE 


Salaried Employees R Cledea aes 


Average 


Province, Metropolitan Area Average Average . 
Weekly Earnings 


and Industry Hours Worked Weekly Earnings 


Men |Women ites Men |Women i Men |Women pee 
ff | 
Province No No. | No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland } 29. 29.5 20% oh. 0. clatter 41.7 39.5 41.3 | 101.70 | 46.58 90.98 46.44 | 66.09 
Wova Scobiatsccsl occ oe aklasastevice ness 39.3 37.3 38.8 97.69 | 45.29 83.63 44.49 | 59.09 
New Brunswick < :..cs.csceccscvccccrcces 40.1 38.1 39.6 | 102.66 | 46.65 87,20 46.51 | 61.15 
QUCBES, Has. wines cess vetnre wie MinWieello's tote 38.7 37.5 38.4 | 114.21 | 57.62 99.17 56.09 | 71.98 
LO J rhicing fee A wet MI Ween, cae oy eerie 38.7 | 37.5 38.4 | 119.71 | 59.45 | 102.55 58.05 | 73.37 
Mari bobide adic tes tae Rattle are solneieiiety vies a3 89.2 37.8 38.8 | 100.56 | 49.11 87.02 48.08 | 62.18 
Saakatehio wats 24 «cers bia sete w'sls edlcinte siete 39.4 38.6 39.2 | 100.01 | 52.97 86.62 52.31 | 62.77 
Albertans ecers se oe Cae as ea eee ets 39.3 38.2 39.0 | 110.23 | 55.10 97.05 54.01 | 70.07 
British CGlim basil). 2..n ak esis Sereda sie 39.0 37.3 38.7 | 122.59 | 59.25 | 107.78 57.81 | 75.44 
Canada. é.cScbe .cevsctewresae es 38.8 37.6 38.5 | 116.41 | 57.98 | 100.47 56.59 | 72.10 


EO Urea ba. A. ict'e « eae ae = oles ofa eainne olaaiers 38.4 | 37.38 | 38.1] 118.30 | 60.55 | 102.11 58.83 | 74.22 
TGLON tO Deatitiaaictete~ Cs Rratele de oats oreteiee nhs oe 37.9 | 37.0 | 87.7 | 121.66 | 61.83 | 102.60 59.74 | 72.29 
FRAINITIGORG Joe selsie « selcnicttloats «ale Watelaaia estore 38.9 | 38.0} 38.7 | 126.83 | 60.34 | 108.68 59.84 | 80.83 
Windsor Seickdaic.tle se nue See wes alslertitec ole alee 41.3 | 38.6 | 40.7 | 125.36 | 70.70 | 113.24 70.27 | 89.46 
WIMniped saiaee cots cei nce eae «afeeene gee 39.1 | 37.7 | 38.7 | 100.71 | 49.64] 87.20 48.46 | 62.43 
Van COUVeD sce. eo oe eae wae eee wer TE Tek 38.6 | 37.5 | 38.3 | 121.39 | 60.03 | 105.24 58.30 | 74.39 
Industry 
Foods and beverageS..........eeeseeeees 39.3 | 37.6 | 88.8 | 104.37 | 54.83 | 90.52 54.02 | 66.41 
Meat PYOMUGESIN . © 4:05 Adie me's ale Selectors teen 39.4 | 38.5 | 39.2 | 106.95 | 59.09 | 97.20 58.03 | 72.25 
Canned and preserved fruits and 
WEPGLALIES Foe. 6 elas de Simbe canes 39.5 | 38.3] 39.1 | 105.04 | 55.37 | 90.21 54.18 | 64.93 
Bread and other bakery products...... 41.0 | 87.5] 39.8] 92.84 | 49.94 | 78.42 49.62 | 61.16 
Tobacco and tobacco products. . 37.5 | 37.4] 37.5 | 124.19 | 67.06 | 103.39 63.26 | 70.46 
Rubber Products... lois. osis.6 38.7} 38.0] 38.5 | 110.53 | 55.80} 95.70 55.33 | 69.90 
Keather product: ......0..5-.000% ..| 39.9] 37.3] 39.0] 95.06 | 49.33 | 79.65 47.60 | 60.51 
Textile products (except clothing)........ 39.0 | 37.5 | 38.6 | 105.00 | 51.99 | 89.14 51.20 | 60.58 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...| 38.9 | 37.8] 38.5 | 97.14 | 48.15 | 82.50 48.16 | 61.69 
Clothing (textile and fur)............0.6: 39.9 | 38.0} 39.1] 99.86 | 54.66 | 80,42 50.95 | 58.43 
Men's Glofiiirig: | ..20 sats cms «lo deeakes 60s 39.7 | 38.1] 89.1} 93.80 | 50.11] 77.31 48.50 | 58.55 
Women's Glothingy... oe. <s.. sl dlavds ogee 39.6 | 37.6 | 38.6] 103.28 | 61.44] 82.79 56.94 | 62.46 
Gt SODdS:..2. Pe Masa trak « «tee oes ne 40.5 | 38.1 | 39.4] 99.76 | 49.96] 77.76 47.07 | 53.65 
Wood products, 2... es ac teck.n sia teame «ga 40.9 | 37.7} 40.1 | 105.52 | 53.57 | 92.94 52.68 | 68.21 
Saw and planing mills................++. 41.8} 38.5] 41.1] 106.30 | 54.15 | 96.06 538.55.) 71.91 
UINIGUTO sh hs «etait. oie ols Mhate cue 39.6 | 37.0] 38.8] 104.87 | 53.22 | 88.69 52.05 | 63.84 
Baner products: $6. ea Bane fe oui, Meade ogelere 37.4 | 36.5 | 37.2 | 185.84 | 62.46 | 117.92 61.66 | 78.07 
Pulp and paper mills..........ss.+e00- 37.4 | 36.5 | 37.2 | 146.62 | 65.89 | 129.15 65.20 | 83.17 
Other paper products............-+-+++: 37.3 | 36.6] 87.1 | 118.44 | 57.78 | 96.96 56.82 | 69.85 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..} 37.4 | 36.9 | 37.2 | 109.77 | 56.00 | 88.87 52.50 | 59.90 
Tron and steel products............+++e08 38.6 | 37.7] 38.4] 116.79 | 58.22 | 102.99 57.29 | 74.04 
TrOn CASTINGS: Aeetliom Weve ovis leldo ean 39.0 | 37.1 | 88.6 | 113.73 | 55.86 | 99.97 55.06 | 72.54 
Machinery manufacturing.............. 38.5 | 37.8] 88.3 | 109.86 | 55.18} 96.10 54.31 | 69.27 
Primary iron and steel.............-++- 38.4 | 37.6 | 38.2 | 186.82 | 65.19 | 122.39 64.44 | 79.90 
Transportation equipment............... 39.9 | 38.6] 39.6] 121.58 | 64.23 | 109.45 63.87 | 85.30 
Aircraft and partys 520% ie «cin sieve» aoe 39.1 | 38.5] 88.9 | 122.70 | 59.70 | 108.49 59.27 | 84.28 
Motor wehicleay.. Gree scevec te tees aie 41.6 | 39.7 | 41.3] 130.53 | 76.41 | 119.82 76.24 | 95.44 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories....| 39.2 38.5 39.1 | 118.07 | 64.08 | 105.52 63.41 | 79.32 
Railway and rolling-stock equipment..} 39.1 | 38.2 | 39.0 | 111.51 | 61.76 | 106.01 61.44 | 76.31 
Shipbuilding and repairing............. 39.1] 36.5 | 38.6] 106.68 | 51.03 | 96.33 50.83 | 80.04 
Non-ferrous metal products.............. 38.1 | 37.2 | 37.9 | 124.77 | 59.07 | 110.09 57.97 | 77.24 
Smelting and refining.................. 38.3 | 38.2] 38.3 | 127.75 | 64.93 | 120.28 62.62 |. 87.23 
Electrical apparatus and supplies......... 39.4] 38.3 |] 39.2] 119.50 | 59.98 | 104.55 59.12 | 81.91 
Non-metallic mineral products..........- 39.2 | 37.4] 38.8 | 110.78 | 57.45 | 99.33 56.27 | 69.88 
Products of petroleum and coal..........- 36.5 | 35.8 | 36.4 | 152.33 | 70.68 | 134.58 67.29 | 88.85 
Chemical products....... WE aOgabcL ome on% 37.9 | 37.5 | 37.8 | 124.92 | 61.61 | 106.54 59.73 | 69.15 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...| 38.8 | 37.4 | 88.3 | 112.49 | 56.31] 94.00 55.14 | 65.54 
Averages, Durable Goods............... 39.3 | 37.9 | 39.0 | 117.58 | 59.29 | 104.15 58.48 | 77.66 
Averages, Non-durable Goods.......... 38.4 | 37.3 | 38.1 | 115.27 | 57.12 | 97.23 | 80.75 | 55.27 | 66.71 


Averages, Ail Manufacturing Industries} 38.8 | 37.6 | 38.5 | 116.41 | 57.98 | 100.47 || 86.41 | 56.59 | 72.10 
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17.—Proportions of Reported Employees classified as Salaried Staff, 1949-60 
08en660_0w—eqomas—=s30—0060—00—“O99OO?9WN9TYT9DT eee eee oO 


Durable Goods Non-durable Goods _ All Manufacturing 
Year 

Both Both Both 
Men Women Sekag Men Women eee Men Women Saas 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
13.8 42.0 17.0 18.4 nha 18.1 15.9 22.9 17.6 
14.4 40.8 17.5 19.9 18,2 19.3 16.9 23.4 18.5 
15.5 46.4 18.8 20.9 19.8 20.5 17.9 26.0 19.7 
16.4 46.1 19.6 22.1 19.2 21.1 18.9 25.6 20.4 
WiK3 45.1 20.6 22.7 20.3 21.9 19.6 26.6 21.2 
19.2 47.6 22.6 24.2 21.1 22.2 20.6 27.8 22.2 
18.9 45.0 22.0 23.5 20.6 22.6 20.9 27.0 22.3 
19.4 47.5 22.8 24.1 20.9 23.0 21.4 27.8 22.9 
20.8 49.8 24.3 24.0 22.2 23.4 22.2 29.2 23.8 
21.9 48.6 25.0 24.7 22.2 23.9 23.2 28.7 24.4 
20.5 47.2 23.7 24.4 21.8 23.5 22.3 27.9 23.6 
22.0 49.2 25.2 24.3 22.6 23.8 23.1 28.7 24.4 


Section 4.—Wage Rates, Hours of Labour and Other 
Working Conditions 


Statistics on occupational wage rates by industry and region or city and on standard 
weekly hours of labour are compiled by the federal Department of Labour and published 
in the annual report Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. The statistics published 
are based on an annual survey covering some 23,000 establishments in most industries and 
apply to the last normal pay period preceding Oct 1. 


Average wage rates of time workers and average straight-time earnings of piece 
workers and other incentive workers in a given occupation are shown separately but are 
combined in the calculation of index numbers. Predominant ranges of rates for each 
occupation used are also given. Overtime pay is excluded. 


The industry index numbers measure changes in wage rates for non-office employees 
below the rank of foreman. They do not, however, provide a basis for comparing the 
level of wages in one industry with that in another. More detailed information on concepts 
and methods of developing these statistics is given in the annual report. 


18.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates for Certain Main Industrial Groups, 1951-60 
(1949=100) 


Norr.—Indexes back to 1901 may be obtained from the Department of Labour publication Wage Rates, Salaries 
and Hours of Labour 1960. 


Manufacturing 
Coal | Metal tae. |2Naa All Cor Rail- | Tele- Per- General 


i Z ae nal 
Year Logging Mining | Mining abla "durable oe. aru ways | phone Service Average 
Goods | Goods ose 
£4 

5219 1 le 10956 | LOUIE | F120.6 | 0120, 7 Jo 118.8 |. 12028 +). 118.6). 121... 9rieerdtos7o dd ON Binet) 1 
WO5ZTi dosages 133.3 | 124.0] 180.1 | 180.2} 126.5.| 128.4] 128.6} 186.8] 128.41) 117.6) 127.7 
WoStt chante. 135.5 | 124.0 | 182.3 | 186.3 | 182.8]. 184.6.) 136.2). 187.2} 0136.6:)) 123.3 || .133.6 
1O04ee ses} 138.0 | 123.5 | 136.7) 140.0} 136.9] 138.5] 140.0] 137.8] 147.6] 128.6 || 187.9 
105032. os aches: 138.2 | 122.8] 140.3 | 143.7 |) 140.7} 142.2 | 145.4] 187.8] 152.8] 182.3) 141.7 
W056 te ack hecke < « 160.8 | 123.6] 150.8] 151.2} 148.3] 149.8) 150.7] 146.8) 157.6] 136.1] 148.7 
LOST  inteeaes «,- 168.4 | 187.4] 156.2 | 160.7] 156.3] 158.6] 160.7] 153.3] 165.9} 188.9] 156.5 
LOSSH ed tentrtees,. 172.0 | 147.6} 160.8 | 166.1 | 162.2] 164.2] 171.0] 153.38] 175.4 | 143.5) 162.6 
O50 te eee. 176.5 | 147.8 | (165.5 | 172.1 167.7 | 169.9] 180.7} 165.7 144.9 |) 169.5 
TOb92i- s eniees... 176.2 | 147.3} 164.3] 170.8] 167.0] 168.9] 180.7} 165.7 146.1 |} 168.9 
1960s feo tone: 184.3 | 148.2] 169.4] 176.6 | 173.2] 175.0] 192.6 | 166.4] 178.0 | 156.8] 175.4 


1 1958 survey coverage. 2 Expanded survey coverage. 
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19._Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates, by Industry, 1956-60 
(1949=100) 


Industry 1956 1957 1958 1959! 1959? 1960 


Logging... S5 Gee sees crete cages a ndalee rae sviehile cosoneere® 160.8 | 168.4 | 172.0] 176.5 | 176.2 | 184.3 
Bastern (Canada... tscccge+csGecccece seth aces erencdesanees 163.0 | 169.5] 173.6] 177.0] 177.0] 185.2 
British Columbia, coastal.........+-.++eeeeeeeeeee eee ee eee 151.2 | 163.6] 165.2] 174.5 | 172.9] 180.6 

Miinaitid 1... A. bee So dde son ne VU bo oy « Ae Statin oi ckeiy omnes 142.4 | 150.4] 156.7 | 160.0] 159.0] 162.8 
Metal WHINE Shs cs docs Botte sods von chee oop hepprrdes «mada Roem 150.8 | 156.2] 160.8] 165.5] 164.3] 169.4 

Gold Mining.) jecccs weed... gece ents cece cc rewewesinnte crue 141.4] 143.4] 145.4] 149.9] 149.9] 152.8 


Other metal mining..........-.0eeee cee e eee e eters eeeenes 
Coal mining. 2... 0. evi cas sees best rs neces pene nen dar me te: 


Manufacturing... .......6...00 cece cece eee cert ete eee eeeeee 149.8 | 158.6 | 164.2} 169.9} 168.9 | 175.0 
Foods and beverages.....sseceee ec ceneeee eee reeeerresceers 147.9 156.7 | 164.8] 170.8] 170.5 | 176.4 
Slaughtering and meat packing.......--.+++se+eeesseeers 151.2 | 161.4] 169.7] 178.8] 176.5] 181.6 
Dairy products. ....csccceceeeccescencseeseeereeccnccans 143.7] 151.4] 160.0] 163.2] 161.1] 167.3 
G@anned and’cured fish. ........cscee cece ce cevecsecewees 135.6 | 140.8] 146.1 | 152.7] 152.4] 156.6 
Ice tl RAE ode On ene AAR re. eran Cer here Fr 158.7 | 166.7} 174.2] 182.8} 180.5] 188.4 
ipcetters ce esi nc ore 156.5 | 168.9| 177.9 | 182.6] 182.9] 193.2 
Bread and other bakery products 150.0 159.1 168.3 172.5 170.3 178.4 
Breweries .. < .xucscps 168.6 181.3 188.1 198.1 198.1 207.8 
Confectionery... ....5522. Tis4S De. EES SLI S-. 153 27 164.2 174.7 183.6 182.0 197.3 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. ......-+.++- ee eeee cree e ners 164.8 174.6} 184.4] 1938.3 | 193.3 198.0 
Rubber products.........-.cseceereceaeeewens cneeeestins ees 145.0} 150.4 153.2 160.2 | 159.7} 164.3 
Leather products. ........2ceccccece eer eeseecescrerncscees 143.8 | 151.5 | 155.2 161.6 | 159.4] 164.0 
Boots and shoes. .we. sn senders “Beane s sienna) 144.81" This 154.2 161.3 158.8 | 162.7 
Feather tAMerteg ss te acce ss ee cee eae coum mug -| 140.5 151.3 159.2 | 162.6 161.7 | 169.0 
Textile products (except clothing).........++.-.e.+e++ «| 185.7 141.6 146.4 151.3 150.3 157.6 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. .........++-+++++++: 138.6 | 143.0] 145.8] 151.0] 150.3] 160.2 
Woollen and worsted woven goods and yarn............- 139.7 | 148.6] 155.3] 159.2] 156.9] 160.7 
Synthetic and silk textiles. ......-...eeseeeee eee e cesses 128.1 133.8} 140.3 | 145.4] 145.1] 151.1 
Clothing (textile;and fur). ....... 0.00 rc ceeeee Gs aang ae pois 136.4 | 144.0] 149.1] 153.4] 152.5) 156.2 
Mon’s clothing t.2 34 scene ndacns cecns sth ogee ee meearenem 143.4] 150.4] 155.7] 158.6] 156.9] 162.0 
Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats........-.+++ee0es: 143.4 | 148.3] 153.1 | 155.8] 155.2 | 161.3 
Wan a Vena SHITER: cae ccc. ttc s+ cs ciebetela oe talge care eters 137.8 | 151.3] 160.6 | 168.2] 1638.0] 165.5 
Work clothing and sportSwear.......-..eeeeee eee e eee 147.6 | 154.7] 158.5 | 158.3] 156.6 | 161.2 
Women Ss, lothing:, «ccs sree lunsierapeiereinaetae «- + snee Fee 125.0 | 133.1 136.9 | 144.2] 145.8] 146.9 
Women’s and misses’ coats and suitS............++---- 126.7 135.6 138.8 | 148.7] 150.8] 149.5 
Women’s and misses’ AreSS€S........0sseseeeccecaceees 123.9 131.6 135.7 141.4 142.8 145.3 
Hosiery and other knitted goods...........+++++++++0+- 141.8] 149.4 154.1 158.0 | 156.0] 159.8 
WE GOOUS? er asa Pale eee ON es cad eee eeitente te 4 129.8} 138.8] 148.7] 149.1 146.6 | 153.0 
Wood. productss. 2.05 2.00 +. 6 - cide byayhile «seein cence» os 142.9 152.6 | 155.6] 161.3] 160.0] 165.8 
Sash and door, and planing mills..............-.0e2-+-e- 144.4] 152.8] 157.1] 160.0] 161.6 | 166.7 
Bawmilis, Ore Oli! AU Rae ass... cseeasacren 144.6 | 155.5] 156.8] 163.2 | 160.6] 166.7 
Wooden furniture. : fsvasees favpies oO ees lee Sea ee tee 3 137.5 | 145.2 151.6 | 157.5 | 157.4 163.1 
Paner Products. oss sc: 0-0 sndads as cemiv ena aud scieeeenss 462.7 | 171.0 | beOle toad. 178.7 | 187.2 
Paper boxes and containers.........2..ccccceeverensceers 149.3 158.3 167.3 171.0 169.4 177.5 
Pulp and paper: . iaiveda ts heed setae - wpb duos o> aan a 165.2 174.1 177.0 | 180.7} 180.5 | 189.0 
1 Lh ipsa Ss ec DE A Aaa A ER ce a eis RP 162.0 | 171.2] 174.7] 178.6] 178.0] 186.2 
NeWRDPint 53 ccanice hae cote oa aw Uae ote ep gene Vee eee 162.7 | 170.8) 178.41) 177.4 [° 177.4") 86.2 
Paper other/than newsprint: cl. i .ls Jee Zeeimee ewes sola 165.3 175.8 197% 183.8 183.8 190.8 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ...............-. 152.5 159.5 166.3 174.2 473.7 181.3 
Printing and publishing other than daily newspapers..... 146.7 | 153.7 | 161.5.) 168.7) 167.9 | 175.8 
Dati HOWSPADEIS: cs oe eh an ace cae 1 €s side sive as a= -rrerieeick es 162.5 169.5 174.6 183.5 183.5 196.7 
Tron and steel products so... us hs eee o> sky nse ee ee ae 156.4 165.2 170.9 176.6 176.0 182.9 
Agricultural implements. 2... 4... up's sweeten vere 143.5 152.0} 162.1 161.1 162.4 | 173.4 
Heating and cooking apparatus...........ccseeccsecccee 161.4] 170.1 172.2 | 175.4] 174.0] 176.5 
Household, office, store and industrial machinery........ 153.5 161.4 170.1 177.6 175.8 180.3 
TOM CASHES Ee oor aca Weep bo eh th este: booms ser & 153.9} 161.8] 167.2] 173.8| 178.5] 178.7 
Machine shop DPLOGUGUS : «coos hak 156.3 164.2 169.2 180.1 179.9 178.6 
Primary iron and steel..... 165.3 | 176.0 172.8 | 185.6} 185.6] 197.4 
Sheet metal products......... a Laee 166.2 | 172.2] 174.5 | 173.9] 181.0 
Transportation equipment .-| 149.9 158.8 165.1 172.8 171.9 176.3 
Aircraft and parts......0.......cesecccesecsensereersnnes 163.6 169.9 178.4 182.8 182.7 188.8 
Auto repair and garages 155.6 164.9 171.8 Witt 175.4 178.4 
Motor vehicles. 205.0... 0h eee cele cee ateds cent eee 142.7 | 152.6 156.6 164.1 163.9 170.6 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.........--..+++++++5 157.4 166.2 170.6 179.1 176.1 180.4 
Railway and rolling-stock equipment.............-...-. 140.2 148.7 155.6 168.3 167.8 170.1 
Shipburtding and repairinges.: 26 5.2ubl. 4.8. eatas «ace see +s 148.0 157 <1 164.1 WAe7 171.7 180.0 
Brass and COPPEE PROCUGHS, She. 5) ese soa akaes > tek wUlem << 153:.7 166.0 175.3 179.1 177.6 184.4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...........-.eeeeeeeeenees 149.9 160.2 166.2 170.9 166.5 172.3 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment............. 148.9 158.5 166.3 168.3 166.2 172.3 
Radio, television and other electronic equipment........ 145.3 150.0 159.6 162.5 156.8 167.8 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and miscellaneous elec- 
tiacal PLOGHOUIs- ac. weet eee cater am nace veo eee creo 151.0 | 162.61] 167.5 173.11 168.6] 173.2 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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19.—_Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates, by Industry, 1956-60—concluded 


Industry 1956 1957 1958’ | 19591 19592 1960 
Manufacturing—concluded 

Sle wT ROG NSE Aboeo denon diene: Sane adbddk O0CBCnbace tndone TODO | LTOP TE A173. Dale LESLOUe 177 Oa tsa, 
Petroleum refining and products...........+...0ceeseeseeee 164.0 | 176.1 178.4 | 185.2 |"- 18552") 194.3 
Cheniical ProGuctst «2. sian fag arama 4 alee onset bier a 160.2 | 169.4} 177.3 | 183.0] 182.1] 189.0 
Acids, alkalies and salts.......... Sp RnGrGinSbiges ae aOR 164.2 | 175.1 | 184.1} 190.5 | 189.0] 193.6 
Medicinal, pharmaceutical and toilet preparations....... 155.5, |, 1642 172.1 | 176.4] 175.3 | 183.6 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers..............2-20-eeeee8: 162.6 | 170.9 | 177.7] 184.4] 184.4] 191.6 
Durableicoodstt :..-£.. Pk cele «pee soeee deaths ees Oh. PRL 151.2 | 160.7 | 166.1 172.1 170.8 | 176.6 
Nonedarableigoods’... (2.02... Hate We «che eb ees ae SER 148.3 156.3 162.2 167.7 167.0 173.2 
Construction (buildings and structures only)........... 150.7 | 160.7 | 171.0 | 180.7} 180.7 | 192.6 
Transportation, Storage and Communications........... 152.0 | 159.6 | 163.3 | 174.3 | 174.0} 176.4 
Transportation seal 1OU0 |, 158.4. |. 1160.9") . 173.2 ed 2eSitortina 5 
RAUL WAYS eric chs dtawios as aoe 2 cere, ioc woe} 14653), . 153.3.) 153.3.) 165.7 | W6bu7abial'66. 4 
Urban and suburban transportation systems 153.3 | 158.8 | 171.2} 180.3 180.3 | 189.0 
Ebruck transportation. es = gach alesis asc + Sle «<a oats a 158.3 169.8 173.4 186.4 184.9 190.8 
Water transportations..2% <j... da-Rae ss sc.teh cee so uhs dalece 164.7 166.7 174.5 187.4 187.4 190.7 
Storage (terminal grain elevators only).................+4- 154:7 |.. 163.1 |. 174.3.) 18B52-te 18822: }.019084 
Communications (telephone only)............0..e.eeeeeeee 157.6 165.9 175.4 Se te 178.0 
Electric Light and Power...................0.2:2-seeeeeees 169.7 | 179.2 | 192.5 | 200.6 | 200.6 | 210.6 
PrAdel oo) ROCHE chic aeahavy 4+ a MEME ed sesh bee anda 146.2 | 153.5 | 160.1 | 168.4 | 167.4] 172.9 
Wihtolesale! trade... 5." Pccctce ode Create octet ek ee oye Ree ees 157.5 165.8 173.5 180.4 176.7 181.3 
Retail tradensens ecto. %r..c: «3 tO AOUN s Mints cee se eee- 141.8 | 148.7] 154.9] 168.8] 163.8] 169.6 
PersOral Service 5.06 <2 0s oie dole a vo dim des Boss ode Se 136.1 | 138.9 | 143.5 | 144.9 | 146.1] 156.8 
SER UTGTICS = RO 2S. o boc TTI. TEE vial cI lhe, gels BNE» abe, BLE 140.9 | 148.5 | 157.6 | 162.4] 161.0] 168.4 
PREECE (hg: Srnec ee See te ee ADGe BOSC e On ee aS Aaa 135.3 137.2 141.0 141.8 143.5 154.7 
General Index, All Industries................. 148.7 | 156.5 | 162.6 | 169.5 | 168.9 | 175.5 

1 1958 survey coverage. 2 Expanded survey coverage. 3 These groups are composites of the manu- 


facturing groups listed above. Durable goods include wood products, iron and steel products, transportation 
equipment, brass and copper products, electrical apparatus and supplies and clay products; non-durable goods include 
all other manufacturing industries. 


20.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1961 


Saint Sher- Hamil- 
Industry and Occupation Halifax, John, brooke, Merce, En ton, 
N.B. Que. eee ; Ont. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Construction (building and structures only)—| Pe? }t- | per hr. | perhr. | perhr. | perhr. | per hr. 
Bricklayer and MASON) ooccecadssccnacce otc sss 2.29 2.10 2.15 2.58 3.20 2.95 
Carpenter! eee Tree Re Dad oo wb 5 othe 2.02 1.87 1.95 2.35 2.95 2.98 
BHectricians® 2 2.55 cb-< dete ate o.e dssBidages. st 0 aBi- 23m 2.00 1.90 20D 3.60 3.45 
ARV OL Oogles woe oe a slate ciao Rive ape is EA owas 1.76 yk 1.85 2.25 2.71 2.45 
'PIRSLOLOEs Teel Seb ee ies pea oe Wa es ba ss 2.37 2.10 2.15 2.65 3.20 3.05 
ET ro on ae se Se ee a ee 2.21 2.00 2.20 2.62 3.51 3.30 
Sheetimetaliworker 5. Geel. eee. 1.91 1.60 2.20 2.35 3.42 2.85 
Pa bourer. Wes... cb sa lacette son teadte wats otha 1.45 1.10 1.55 1.75 2.00 1.95 
SULUCKGEIVEE FETs sch SOunae. codon tates ects ees 1.50 1,15 1.55 1.75 2.00 1.95 
Manufacturing and Other Industries—! 
General labourer, male..............e0eeeeeees 1.38 1.45 1.20 1.52 1.66 1.79 
Maintenance Trades— 
URNG ROT UTS gata ieee?! Marre pater. Manta -eereary, marie 1.89 1.96 1.63 2.10 2.23 2.36 
Electrician. aati = ile shat oo ahs co echo 1.99 1.95 1.75 2.21 2.38 2.58 
Machinist.... ; 1.91 1.92 1,72 2.22 2.31 2.67 
Mechanics 5.3% «,-:<5:s <tr : 1.86 1.81 Lie 2.10 2.26 2.51 
Maltwiig it? te. 26s aa cee <'s dee ial a , tc 2.03 1.61 2.19 2.29 2.33 
Papohitters tosis vejsietents ce wroremey on .s 1.99 1.97 1.66 2.29 2.36 2.47 
‘Lool and diewmakerss, aes. 4. . 15. sg). + 25 « oey 2.18 ee 1.87 2.35 2.35 2.49 
Wieldér’s (trent [c8h Sate tows 6S. sapreaine ss peewee 1.89 1.98 1.65 2.10 2.15 2.48 
Service Occupations— 

Truck driver, heavy truck.................. 1.33 1.42 1.46 1.70 1,86 1.83 
Truckidriver, Light, truck:s2 4 oss cateibrsare oe 1.33 1.44 1.41 1.65 1.80 1.79 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 730. 
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20.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1961—concluded 


si Saint Sher- | Montreal,| Toronto, Hamil- 


Industry and Occupation John, brooke, ton, 
% N.B. Que. Que. Ont. Ont. 
$ $ $ ‘ $ $ $ * 
Office Occupations, Male— per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. 
Bookkeeper, Seni0r.......0+s0sceeeecerecseeees 84.36 84.25 83. 49 95.80 98.69 97.92 
Clerk, intermediate........2:csceseeeecescenee 62.57 62.99 65.78 69.78 72.44 82.54 
@lerk: SeniOn ses Pesca de eee Te eee eee aes 85. 24 88.52 94.39 94.22 94.29 104.74 
Order Gleriow. <b fedemiew dos ttdewide side sane eneete 63.03 65. 87 63.76 77.44 79.19 86.52 
Draughtsman, intermediate.........-.+.+.+++- 75.80 78.78 70.23 93.80 89.04 93.17 
Draughtsman, SeniOr.........-sseeeeeeeeeeeees 94.22 100. 43 110.05 114.32 108.09 111.43 
Office Occupations, Female— 
Clerk, intermediate. .......ccccessacceessssess 45.36 45.97 48.89 57.70 60.15 58.27 
Machine Operator— 
ROOK RGGDING sc ocetre« da tin cle suc 4 alt teldla vam ainictd 45.71 48.41 42.41 52.93 55.74 51.09 
Galomlating cb cette aa to We tack te ten wa aera 50.69 45.72 43. 87 57.50 58.35 57.73 
PAVTONM CLOW. «6 le liste sce g od cas 014 erhetelak gam Sein 50.74 50. 45 46.76 60.56 63.69 58.03 
Secretary, SeniOry. tea. < so ssaa= (rae teins vin eae 64.47 63.73 60.09 79.49 77.89 75.51 
Stenoprapher, JMOL. «tcbase caes'e sielole 905. on:ts 46. 60 46.73 45.59 53.50 56.40 55.20 
Stenoprapher, SOMIOLs.. hati sn ck ce wesc sm aaes 56.96 58. 87 59.99 65.74 65.05 65.47 
Switch boardioperator.. 2. 2.ces... oe sien ante dent 51.30 42.80 41.93 55.03 58.17 54.39 
eypIst, JULUDE ee iad ciaciaieee castes Senn caw xs 44,23 40.35 39.06 47.05 49.78 48.30 
Ey pis, BEMLOL.5, PAgeae «a. Seetinns | doce neh eee 46.85 48.18 46.36 56.29 59.27 57.61 
Jeans . Saska- Edmon- Van- 
Winnipeg,| Regina, Calgary, 
Man. Sask. toon, Alta. ton, ae 
Sask. Alta. C 
$ $ $ 
Construction (building and structures only)—| Pe" bt: | per br. | per hr. | per hr. | per br. | per br. 
Bricklayer and XOAsOWY choca « <,0.0'4/9'0:0-45 wget spn 2.70 2.56 2.58 2.90 2.90 2.99 
Or eee ae re eee toe oe nar 2.50 2.25 2.25 2.65 2.90 2.92 
FOLOGETICIAIE: ce ch acre Uc ho oe te tras alee tialnd testes cats 2.80 2.46 2.48 2.90 2.95 3.26 
Painter. conte seaee toa sha ona cate read deat aaa ae 2.20 2.05 2.14 2.30 2.20 2.84 
Plastorars: te. Scesacee rere pier etn Coca ei wdaae « 2.70 2.45 2.45 2.70 2.70 2.95 
Lad ci tet | 02) yee GORA RO ED OAC RIC ROC EC 2.80 2.55 2.55 2.75 2.80 3.14 
Sheet ‘mictal workery cee ei occa escapee ene 2.50 2.40 2.35 2.70 2.85 3.04 
Labourerd. 2.2cn\. ae ctdeacee stnpiiieeesee cerned 1.65 1.56 1.63 1.90 1.90 2.19 
Teno ATI VORS Sie a beac cae Pe eri asialel st telnet 1.75 1.60 1.64 1.90 1.90 2.41 
Manufacturing and Other Industries—! 
General labourer, Maley icccscsatee ces see Pos 1.60 1.61 1.59 1.69 1.59 1.94 
Maintenance Trades— 
CATPENUEL... seamed cnr cnaes eas cevinensnedssusi 2.18 2.15 2.16 2.30 2.22 2.44 
Blectrician...........sssessenenevesceccones 2.28 2.41 2.36 2.54 2.50 2.62 
Machinist. ......cecssencerescsitewvins es ++ aus 2.19 2.31 2,29 2.26 2.44 2.50 
IMC CHAIR nincn.= w 2151s)0 4176 9 os070:01nisieisigifiabs oie tis aa 2.14 2.25 2.18 2.30 2.27 2.52 
Mill Wright .....000 veqsiwesivceevisesieeisesnavie'e 2.14 2.28 2.10 2.21 2.32 2.48 
Binentter.Bc.sicb asst Behwcdonseas tudes 2.25 2.45 2.38 2.43 2.47 2.45 
KDeol and Giecnd ROM sorta ae « ath thglete 2 nieve 2.15 Se ne 2.58 
Welder....... PE TRE EE ROO 2.12 2.33 2.21 2.37 2.36 2.50 
Service Occupations— 
Truck driver, heavy truck. ©..2..¢.+.+2-+00: 1 1.69 1.57 1.92 1.70 2.25 
Pruokidriver, Ngbbiuck.. a..cecersssaecpee 1.50 1.57 1.56 1.70 1.75 2.16 
Office Occupations, Male— per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. 
Bookkeeper, BONIOL  nahivise + +o es eeieiolsis vis «is ante 83.92 88.07 92.48 98.18 90.72 98.96 
Clerk, intermediate i Ae RON ia a Bs 64. 62 69.02 63.76 79.05 74.64 76.25 
@lérk., seniorAy...'2. Pde dae ees Os ot ees 82.08 93.41 84.44 101.72 96.09 99.35 
Order clerkiy.< .-.7. se SERRE ac CHUTE Coc 3 65.44 71.41 64.88 75.66 72.76 82.32 
Draughtsman, intermediate................... 84.42 78.45 74.05 85.75 83.14 95.26 
Dranughtarian sSeniGr. sissies dere svidels cadets tes 107.19 $2.70 88.35 104.58 103.86 113.38 
Office Occupations, Female— 
Clerk, intermediate 51.17 57.55 55.43 56.64 55.74 62.77 
Machine Operator— 
Bookkeeping 5 Aca pe 49.21 52.01 50.04 51.67 49.43 52.83 
Calculating....... 52.67 55.93 52.00 55.56 54.51 60.96 
Payroll clerle sc... +s:<wie 54.91 64.58 60.29 67.19 59.16 64. 82 
Secretary, RQWION fy, Melaiatt diespiels sto siege nimse + hiasehatass 71.21 75.19 66.86 78.14 68.28 76.09 
Stenographer, JUDION aca peroepelnxieitatring ie wn naigee ean 50.26 53.37 53.91 55.10 50.61 $3.12 
Stenographer, BODIOT access Bernina oar ee 59.08 61.86 60.91 64.57 60.59 62.46 
Switchboard Operator! secwookese eases eee 47.75 51.73 48.34 53.72 50.50 54.97 
A DISb; FUDLOT sp talosata tele als einicirtviataaisiaie » eae 43.63 46.83 46.15 48.03 45.43 47.63 
“Dy pish SOUMar csaaice sake cisiaieiidsiia acres oho eee 51.34 59. 67 52.07 57.29 56.02 58.00 


1 “Other Industries’’ consists of logging; mining; transportation (all sectors including air transportation), storage 
and communications (including radio and TV); public utilities; trade; finance; and government and personal service. 
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<i a eS 
21.—Average Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per Week for Empl 
Selected Industries, by Padvilices: 1956-60 Ree ce ta 
ee 


Atlantic ee 
Industry and Year Heine Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Leeoe Alberta piles 
hrs hrs hrs hrs. hrs hrs hrs 
Workelothings 25-5 ite csosesicia at 1956 41.7 43.4 40.8 40.0 ae 40.0 40.4 
1957 42.0 42.4 41.0 40.0 40.0 40.0 
1958 41.9 42.7 41.0 40.0 40.0 40.0 
1959 42.0 41.9 40.5 40.0 40.0 40.0 
1960 41.4 41.6 40.7 40.2 40.0 39.8 
Pulp and paper...... fonts +.» 1956 41.3 40.7 40.6 40.0 
1957 41.1 40.3 40.5 40.0 
1958 41.1 40.2 40.2 40.0 
1959 41.0 40.2 40.2 40.0 
1960 40.4 40.2 40.1 § ‘ 40.0 
Wood products 5... deseccsceces 1956 50.1 50.0 45.4 44.2 44.0 44.8 40.3 
1957 49.5 50.2 44.6 44.3 44.0 44.3 40.2 
1958 49.4 49.6 44.6 43.8 44.0 44,1 40.2 
1959 49.2 49.7 44.8 44.5 46.1 44.5 40.5 
1960 49.9 48.7 44.3 44.2 45.0 44.2 40.4 
Meat products..........ss0 e+ 1956 40.4 41.6 41.9 40.2 40.2 40.0 40.0 
1957 40.0 40.8 42.2 40.2 40.0 40.0 40.0 
1958 40.0 40.7 42.2 40.1 40.0 40.0 40.0 
1959 40.6 41.7 42.3 40.2 40.0 40.0 40.0 
1960 40.7 41.7 41.8 40.2 40.0 40.1 40.0 
Tron and its products............ 1956 40.4 43.0 40.8 41.2 41.0 41.5 40.1 
1957 40.3 42.7 40.6 41.1 40.3 41.4 40.2 
1958 40.2 42.7 40.5 41.2 40.2 40.9 40.2 
1959 40.2 42.4 40.5 41.1 40.2 41.2 40.2 
1960 40.2 42.3 40.5 41.2 40.1 41.6 40.2 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 1956 43.8 46.4 44.7 41.1 as BS 42.3 
1957 42.3 46.7 44.5 aie 
1958 43.3 46.7 44,2 
1959 43.4 45.5 43.6 
1960 42.6 45.1 43.0 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Table 22 gives summary data on working conditions of plant and office employees in 
manufacturing industries for the years 1957 to 1961. The percentages in this table denote 
the proportions which employees—plant or office—of establishments reporting specific 
items bear to the total number of all such employees in all establishments replying to the 
survey; they are not necessarily the proportions of employees actually covered by the 
various items. 


It will be noted that for the years 1957 and 1958 the number of establishments shown 
as having plant employees is identical with the number having office employees, while 
for 1959 and subsequent years these numbers differ. The explanation is that in 1959 and 
subsequent years separate counts of establishments having plant workers and establish- 
ments having office employees were made, while in previous years counts of establishments 
were obtained without distinguishing between those with both plant and office employees 
and those with either one or the other only. 
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22.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Plant and Office Employees 


in Manufacturing Industries, 1957-61 3 
Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
CovERAGE 
Plant Employees— 
apr Osta DUS hn haan. 3 bin ae geile cite nade << No. 6, 105 6, 240 7,902 8,028 8,320 
intone Pare MBB oodemtbnee saber cio. ‘i 804,953 | 758,943 | 819,401 | 809,736 | 778,475 


Office Employees— 
Reporting establishments j 6, 105 6, 240 7,658 7, 182 8,012 
Himploy Ges. 0.0 .sicges essa esse 224,941 226,973 229, 233 234,618 242,360 


PERCENTAGES OF PLANT EMPLOYEES 


Standard Weekly Hours— 


40 And WAST Fe «os de th bb dine alec Relations side a Bw << «x ane 66 70 70 70 72 
Over 40/and wnder’44 «ces onan < ap cde cs te pea aieiceearedians il 9 9 10 8 
0 Sa NR SA 5 ey NE «Re es A, Snel Re ety ER Alans: 5 4 5 4 4 
ABE... Fo BA bee ae ale ere Pe cre dee Pee cleo a OO 9 8 8 8 8 
Over 45'and under’ 48: ..yisebcentoecks @saseeee-aneeee 2 2 1 1 1 
ASI 3, Rec ac Re che oo coh w Pee adage see aati ee 4 4 4 4 4 
Over 484.5 en de ohacha ee wae Sedaoes Pe eee 3 3 3 3 3 
Employees on a five-day week.........sssersceceerersceces 88 88 89 90 90 
Vacation with Pay— 
Tore GOSS: WAG DAY ara ciuls <.« < steiciers slags ss. site cmemae © Beane 95 95 94 861 881 
PAtGors #1 VOR OF SPAS, sc -0/<s wiiralcccas «4 cmucige gas ss a eis 18 a3 23 20 23 
OR on Re RB to RY TEC CERNE CL 3 8 OE TB 18 14 14 14 18 
BV CANS. ioc sre cticlae oa. 08 ire Caaaie ss 5 ane Saline» ws a) eee 80 28 28 26 26 
AD WOATS? «cs ctu oc c's ¢ de aes’ s:dod Pe Migen oc nae oe 81 28 26 25 25 
OLDEr POLIO ss he ss cp ie cotta os aves aas(aeiealaneen 8 2 $ 1 1 
"Three Weese’ With HAY. .c peck ocd says dvdr auss@aeeneee 68 73 71 72 72 
iter =) Less than WO yORTSs eda cet as cals wens cis ates 1 4 6 6 7 
VERTS Ea. elevie sn oe wleinie e'e ateleeete a's ata aol 6 8 8 11 19 
TTA years: 2. ce hl oeees on as oeaekes <a ease 2 4 4 4 6 
Ab years’ eoctce feo bias aa hem ean oo ee 61 60 47 45 85 
ROSORTHS he cc ata ceckes selects ga nlqiatrtes + awa anee 5 4 8 2 2 
Other periods 4 8 4 4 8 
Hour weeke wittr DAV. cusp pet snnnet oOiliablens eee enae 12 16 26 31 33 
PATLGr Sc On VORIS te Wi eet nes ics eine ce roe maar aD 10 12 22 26 “Lt 
Other periods 2 4 4 6 6 
Vacations that do not vary with length of service........ 1 1 1 121 1 
Le wWeelkk.cogde chrleas 85h MRR SNG WOKS AGO Les wk See aeEtS aa 43 “a 6 6 
SR OGIES seas a: apne aieleaie.o.e/ satin loth apepacare Sai anlacecaters< Mie ates & A é Pe 7 6 
Paid Statutory POMGAYS.....06 cccaetssceusccices otis Tce e 97 97 95 96 96 
Lbs . Pearse ins <Selasglco Gis SAWSR WEEE: oid» daygetactes 11 10 10 10 9 
Dern Ek fee RE NTT oe sWia'aie BGR lave WIM Riale Cai oia Sparel aie 7 6 7 6 6 
pS OPIN BESSA OLE RODRER EEE OEP OR SD Tie CED Iee ee 11 11 9 8 8 
ibs SeWeeIa eICOLCES eC e ARORA TIRED Her ee, 54 52 62 53 53 
aes Mle clal Sets dab. Per avachashores techs Odd Eiivess ; 11 15 14 15 16 
MLOVO METI Oh sei e's scion eainta'stotehcateinatsitets itis tiers: <a Sune arom 8 8 8 8 8 
Pension and Insurance Plans— 
PeUslOnplAUasy . SeesGemses dete Rte: hb oehiznt ee 69 69 67 68 2 
Gronipiliie insurances cy dacs es ose cate eae ae er aitent tae ot 89 90 88 87 3 
WHPSIORSIHSUTANGS! Ane stares ce citee es ea oe ede Aas Sones 79 82 75 67 : 


For footnote, see end of table 
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2%.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Plant and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing Industries, 1957-61—concluded 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
PERCENTAGES OF Orrick EMPLOYEES 
Standard Weekly Hours— 
TOMMOT Aa aeee - site Cas Tomas STEN lnc eh dela Brasize obits 23 26 27 27 27 
tea Seats er as Oe eee eee Sa eens 41 41 42 43 43 
(VOLO Mera Under SOW eee ses caus ce ve sehiee owe onic s Caee ene 9 10 9 8 8 
SOBs MEUM che fou, « EEORIAE iste) < Bia, acai oie eae Aaaaals esd ella 22 19 18 18 18 
WY OUES Oe aceseistete clatsvexeiote tars oiaithess-aes siereolh oielaleinrstaforore ertcettre! a eieia 5 4 4 4 4 
Employees on a five-day week............0ceceeeecececeees 92 93 95 95 96 
Vacation with Pay— 
WO OO KS Wt IDA Y). csgisse io $a a1 F\0%e. alait laibfovelos $iaIe Fe okt 0 99 99 98 901 gil 
ATOR IsVOULOL WESSs 5, 4-2 «Ge side -e cats dosh Sofas aot nes 91 89 89 79 82 
ARV CATO. ate. de bs. toe seis oa © pfs Slee Adee hielo e om 6 6 6 if ? 
Tay CALS aac Teatiiove asithars ale iho ais eerteuaisee oie nah Se ae il 1 2 1 1 
GRIDS eye Be aren Ba ere. tanerrn tint parsis, Tiet. acetal 1 2 1 2 vf 
Other periods? #f.a8635 ORO Sik Sea 1 1 i 
‘PHYOC WEOKS WLLD PAHs. An ocd. Tas «> fale <[bfols «)« ave dat oie 0% 76 82 82 83 83 
Afters) Thess than-10 years wncicne soe cvssccle sess cee vcaes 8 6 6 i 7 
LOVY SATS AM Joel. oe dathctin bop Sak Coles ds Sih. Woe Hale oe 12 16 17 22 28 
LT = TEV CATS! Fee clot. sve Seka 2 sie iro naleie Beate So oS 2 4 6 4 7 
Ley GAT Sere ear. a aie > aie nist eh aaccschniniasd ooo eI ests tess cis 52 52 49 46 88 
DOV CATS). Ys cies Oe) sieid fas cb dts adele see es see ch 4 8 2 2 2 
Other periods 8 2 g 2 1 
Horr fweekss WwitOy DAY. de. oy tit eae cleave Seids oo By odie k aials oho 16 20 32 37 41 
IAftorsy 2pi years 30) 4 isle a ictsis aalte seletea Bs 12 14 25 28 $1 
Other periods 4 6 fi 9 10 
1 1 vy 101 71 
1 bf 
9 6 
100 98 99 99 99 
4 4 6 4 5 
10 9 8 ? 6 
61 68 58 60 58 
20 22 23 22 23 
5 6 6 6 6 
Pension and Insurance Plans— 
Bension planss.04 9-420. ek Gk hb ete des. hice. Seka 81 83 82 81 
Groupilte: msurance.. GR. ak ia ek eile thes geek ondch os 94 94 93 94 
Wagelossamsurance!s or irk far dete fo Salat ton oles ck aah 63 63 54 39 


1 Distinction between vacation policies providing for increasing vacation periods with increasing service and 
vacation policies providing for vacations of one stated period regardless of length of service was made for the first 
time in 1960; thus, in comparing 1960 and 1961 figures with those for previous years, the percentages of employees 
granted vacations under both policies should be added. 


Wages of Farm Labour.—The information on farm wages is provided by volunteer 
farm correspondents located in all provinces except Newfoundland. The rates presented 
in Table 23 are average wages paid to all farm help regardless of age and skill. Because the 
rates reported may cover a wide range of skills, of types of work and of ages of hired workers, 
the value of the resulting data is considered to be an indicator of trends rather than 
a measure of absolute wage levels. No attempt has been made to have the wage rates 
reflect such perquisites as separate housing accommodation, fuel, electricity and food 
which, under some conditions of hiring, are supplied by employers to their hired farm help. 
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23.—Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help as at Jan. 15, May 15 
and Aug. 15, 1957-61 


Nors.—Figures from 1940 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1943-44 edition. 


January 15 May 15 


Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
Province and Year 


: With- . With- : With- ° With- -., | With- A With- 
With With With With With With 
t out out out B out out 
Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board ard Board Board Board 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Maritimes— 
JOR Tocctiuatnnses 4.80 | 6.00 | 100.00 | 120.00 || 4.80 | 6.00 | 100.00 | 121.00 |) 5.00 | 6.10 | 103.00 | 126.00 
TODS... tes) c peters ..| 4.90 | 5.70 | 93.00 | 129.00 || 5.00 | 5.80 | 98.00 | 130.00 } 5.00 | 6.00} 98.00 | 131.00 
1909) 2h ocueaeernine's 4.90 | 5.90 | 98.00 | 127.00 || 5.00 | 5.90 | 103.00 | 129.00 |] 4.90 | 6.10 | 104.00 | 188.00 
TORO Sc cass setae ate 5.00 | 6.00 | 101.00 | 134.00 || 5.00 | 6.40 | 105.00 | 134.00 | 5.10 | 6.20 | 102.00 | 138.00 
VOGT 2 tetera ante 5.00 | 6.30 | 108.00 | 136.00 || 5.10 | 6.50 | 107.00 | 145.00 |] 5.20 | 6.30 | 107.00 | 138.00 
Quebec— 
TOT Sock aiee pte 5.20 | 6.50 | 102.00 | 141.00 | 5.60 | 6.60 | 108.00 | 145.00 || 5.80 | 7.20 | 113.00 | 145.00 
NOES: shea ekeale sre 5.30 | 6.80 | 103.09 | 139.00 || 5.60 | 6.90 | 106.00 | 146.00 | 5.60 | 7.30 | 115.00 | 149.00 
TODO tctvoucret tee 5.60 | 7.00 | 106.00 | 145.00 || 5.50 | 6.90 | 110.00 | 147.00 ] 6.10 | 7.30 | 117.00 | 156.00 
TT Se seer or oee 5.70 | 7.10 | 107.00 | 148.00 | 5.80 | 7.10 | 111.00 | 149.007 6.00 | 7.40 | 120.00 | 160.00 
Ree eaernaner 5.80 | 7.00 | 110.00 | 154.00 || 6.00 | 7.30 | 110.00 | 149.00 || 6.30 | 7.60 | 123.00 | 161.00 
Ontario— 
TOBT See cciesisie a oie 5.50 | 7.10 | 98.00 | 139.00 || 5.70 | 7.00 | 104.00 | 143.00 || 6.20 | 7.80 | 105.00 | 141.00 
AGES Meek. octyen eirta 5.60 | 7.10 | 101.00 | 139.00 || 5.90 | 7.40 | 106.00 | 145.00 |] 6.10 | 8.00 | 105.00 | 143.00 
LODO oe cies sree oni 70 | 7.20 | 105.00 | 143.00 | 6.10 | 7.50 | 113.00 | 154.00 || 6.40 | 8.10 | 116.00 | 156.00 
bE ti Ram aarse aioe 5.90 | 7.60 | 110.00 | 155.00 || 6.30 | 8.10 | 117.00 | 156.00 |] 6.20 | 8.40 | 116.00 | 162.00 
Teo CUBR ORR ACI 6.10 | 7.80 | 111.00 | 156.00 || 6.40 | 8.10 | 119.00 | 162.00 || 6.80 | 8.70 | 120.00 | 164.00 
7.20 | 82.00 | 123.00 || 5.80 | 7.40 | 118.00 | 151.00 |] 6.80 | 8.20 | 121.00 | 146.00 
7.00 | 91.00 | 126.00 || 6.30 | 7.80 | 126.00 | 155.00 |] 6.50 | 8.20 | 124.00 | 157.00 
6.80 92.00 | 127.00 || 6.10 | 7.40 | 128.00 | 155.00 || 7.10 | 8.40 | 183.00 | 161.00 
6.90 93.00 | 132.00 | 6.20 | 8.00 | 133.00 | 160.00 || 7.00 | 8.40 | 136.00 | 167.00 
7.30 | 105.00 | 141.00 |} 6.40 | 8.10 | 135.00 | 165.00 |] 6.90 | 8.50 | 137.00 | 167.00 
6.70 | 82.00 | 112.00 || 6.40 | 7-60 | 131.00 | 166.00 || 7.30 | 8.90 | 135.00 | 168.00 
6.90 91.00 | 125.00 || 6.50 | 7.80 | 137.00 | 169.00 || 7.30 | 8.90 | 137.00 | 168.00 
7.10 | 97.00 | 131.00 || 6.50 | 8.00 | 140.00 | 170.00 || 7.30 | 8.70 | 142.00 | 178.00 
7.40 | 98.00 | 138.00 || 6.70 | 8.60 | 143.00 | 181.00 || 7.30 | 9.20 | 147.00 | 184.00 
7.40 | 107.00 | 140.00 |] 6.90 | 8.80 | 145.00 | 186.00 || 7.20 | 9.00 | 148.00 | 185.00 


8.40 | 118.00 | 171.00 | 6.60 | 8.50 | 127.00 | 182.00 }| 7.30 | 8.50 | 121.00 | 178.00 
8.30 | 122.00 | 179.00 | 7.20-| 9.00 | 134.00 | 186.00 || 7.40 | 9.30 | 130.00 | 185.00 
8.80 | 128.00 | 186.00 |] 7.60 | 9.70 | 138.00 | 193.00 | 7.20 | 9.40 | 139.00 | 195.00 
9.10 | 132.00 | 201.00 | 7.40 | 9.50 | 139.00 | 196.00 || 7.70") 9.60") 146.00 | 205.007 
9.30 | 189.00 | 200.00 || 7.80 | 9.90 | 144.00 | 201.00 | 7.90 | 9.70 | 147.00 | 209.00 
6.50 | 96.00 | 134.00 || 5.60 | 6.90 | 118.00 | 156.00 || 6.10 | 7.50 | 118.00 | 153.00 
6.60 | 101.00 | 139.00 || 5.80 | 7.10 | 118.00 | 156.00 || 6.00 | 7.60 | 120.00 | 154.00 
6.80 | 106.00 | 144.00 || 5.80 | 7.20 | 123.00 | 159.00 || 6.30 | 7.70 | 128.00 | 167.00 
7.00 | 111.00 | 155.00 || 5.90 | 7.50 | 128.00 | 165.00 | 6.20 | 7.80 | 129.00 | 169.00 
7.10 | 113.00 | 155.00 || 6.10 | 7.70 | 131.00 | 172.00 || 6.40 | 7.90 | 131.00 | 171.00 
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Section 5.—Unemployment Insurance* 


During the depression of the 1930’s the need for a nation-wide scheme of unemployment 
insurance became recognized. In 1935 the Employment and Social Insurance Act was 
passed by the Federal Parliament but was subsequently declared invalid by the Privy 
Council. Later, by consent of the provinces, an amendment to the British North America 
Act was obtained empowering the Federal Parliament to legislate on unemployment 
insurance and in 1940 the Unemployment Insurance Act was passed, making provision for 
a compulsory contributory unemployment insurance scheme and also for the establishment 
of a national employment service to operate in conjunction with and ancillary to the 
unemployment insurance operations carried on under the Act. The Act, which came into 
effect on July 1, 1941, was later amended on several occasions and was replaced by a new 
Unemployment Insurance Act passed on July 1, 1955 and effective Oct. 2, 1955. 


Legislation provides for compulsory coverage of some four-fifths of all non-agricultural 
employees under an insurance program administered by the Federal Government, and 
requires employers to join with their insurable employees and the Government in building 
up a fund. This fund is held in trust by the Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the payment of benefits to unemployed insured persons. The Act is administered by a 
Commission of three persons appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom one is the 
Chief Commissioner; one Commissioner, other than the Chief Commissioner, is appointed 
after consultation with employer organizations and the other after consultation with 
employee organizations. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act applies to all persons employed under a contract 
of service, except the following: employment in specified industries or occupations such as 
agriculture, horticulture and forestry (effective Jan. 1, 1956, coverage was also extended to 
certain employments in these three industries); the Canadian Armed Forces; the per- 
manent public service of the Federal Government; provincial government employees 
except where insured with the concurrence of the government of the province; certified 
permanent employees of municipal or public authorities; private domestic service; private- 
duty nursing; teaching; certain director—officers of corporations; workers on other than an 
hourly, daily or piece rate earning more than $5,460 a year effective Sept. 27, 1959, unless 
they elect to continue as insured persons; employees in a charitable institution or in a 
hospital not carried on for purpose of gain except where the institution or hospital consents 
to insure certain groups or classes of persons with the concurrence of the Commission. 
All persons paid by the hour, day, or at a piece rate (including a milage rate) are insured 
regardless of amount of earnings, together with all employees who receive $5,460 or less 
at weekly, monthly, yearly or commission rates. — 


Under the Canadian Unemployment Insurance Act, benefit payments are made out of 
a Fund derived from moneys provided by Parliament and from contributions by insured 
employed persons and their employers. The amount of the employee contribution is 
determined by his weekly earnings and, since 1950, an equal contribution is required from 
the employer. Federal Government participation amounts to one-fifth of the aggregate 
employer-employee contribution. In addition, administrative costs are assumed by the 
Federal Government. Contributions became payable on July 1, 1941 and by Mar. 31, 1961 
a total of $3,168,000,000 had been provided from these three sources; accruals from in- 
vestment over the period brought the net revenue to $3,436,000,000. Investment trans- 
actions, as authorized by an Investment Committee, are carried out by the Bank of 
Canada. 


Benefits became payable on Jan. 27, 1942 and by Mar. 31, 1961 a total of $3,251,000,000 
had been paid, the balance in the fund at that date being $184,700,000. 


* Prepared by the Unemployment Insurance Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; statistics 
of unemployment insurance are compiled and published by the DBS from material supplied by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 
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Statistics of the Operation of the Act.—lIn order to assess the impact of changing 
economic conditions on the insurance scheme, provision is made for the collection of 
current operational data, such as claims filed and processed in a month, and weeks and 
amount of benefit paid. These data, as published monthly in the Statistical Report on 
the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act (Catalogue No. 73-001), are used for 
administrative purposes as well as public information regarding financial and other aspects 
of the scheme. The number of initial and renewal claims filed during a month provides 
an approximation of separations from insured employment during the period while the 
count of claimants reporting at the month-end is a valuable indicator of the extent to 
which claimants maintain contact with local offices of the Commission. During the year 
1961 there were 2,460,000 claims filed at local offices of the Commission. On the average, 
slightly over 487,000 persons were on claim at the end of each month and total payments 
amounted to $493,971,000. These figures compare with 2,700,000 claims, an average of 
518,000 persons on claim at the end of each month, and benefit payments amounting to 
$481,836,000 during 1960. The average weekly payment in 1961, at $23.82, was slightly 
higher than the 1960 figure of $22.31. 


24,—Claims Filed, Claimants and Amount Paid, by Month, 1960 and 1961 


1960 
by grees > boryt) Sart “ashe ee eee 
‘ ine Asi 
fonth anc aimants 
Renewal at End of ere! 
Claims Month 
Filed 
"000 000 $'000 

JaRnATy. sere ceee ch sees 307 783 54,345 
Hoebruar yes detauene eey 240 814 62,586 
5 1/5 1 Na 284 823 74, 845 
APG SAG Skis dea dale 215 715 61,768 
BV sbace sina Parmwee Waite 166 364 52,206 
FOIMI TE Pee nia de viejo stare 128 296 26, 842 
2 AR OMROAE Ee Acris. 140 294 19,703 
ASIGUBE. 13f iid. coe << sec 150 280 21,357 
eptember... c<s.ns0cne 140 280 21,186 
October. shoe 178 330 20,651 
Novem bets. essen eae 304 485 26,584 
TWEET DEX cc acactt« «laigts enere 448 754 39,766 
POLSIS. cunts accra 2,700 §181 481,836 


1 Average of month-end data. 


In addition to the monthly data published on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, annual tabulations are compiled regarding persons employed in insurable 
employment and benefit periods established and terminated. These data are published 
in the annual report on Benefit Periods Established and Terminated under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act (Catalogue No. 73-201). The data on the insured population in Table 
25 were obtained from returns from the renewal of insurance books and contribution cards 
at June 1, 1959 and June 1, 1960. Included are persons contributing in insurable employ- 
ment on those dates and persons on claim. The number insured at June 1, 1960 increased 
by 36,680 from the previous book renewal to 4,109,580. Unemployment insurance was 
extended to fishermen on Apr. 1, 1957. This coverage change is interesting since the 
majority of commercial fishermen in Canada are not wage-earners but sharesmen or lone 
workers. It was decided to treat as the “employer” the person who first acquires the catch 
from the person who does the actual fishing. In some instances this is his actual employer, 
in others it is the buyer of the catch, and in still others it is the person or organization 
that markets the catch for the fisherman. Fishermen were not considered for benefit until 
the 1957-58 seasonal benefit period. 
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25.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial Group 
and Sex, 1959 and 1960 


Nots.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample of contributors and claimants at June 1. 


Industry 


Agrictilture Serene et hess He Fe eee on FoR a ane heels 
Korestryand Logging xis corer aewerexstimenaew ices dis aceiets 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping........................... 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................... 
Motaitraining sen ose tec. hare ns etc ree aa eee 
180) Eis sore ceca ines Past idee icaSrsP races Arar isi ch ton eee ree 
INGr-EmOLalamniMine werent kaa hetero eee eet et 
Quarrying, clay and sand pits...aneh- ce esate eee... ks. 
PROSPCCUINE haa ot Mods varcke ba toe et eemicl es PREIS aoe cea ees 


VIATIULACCU TED ars so coos cc ae as ho AOE ai legen: 
MOOUS AN DEVErAGeS 4. (2k occ he szcyiny eats ohare teehee Povoreyeestzterens< 
Robaceo and tobacco product@yt... .ch.snc<ee «ascii anenees ae 
HU Mel: DEOGNCTSH. ce oie, cot Osta Rick cicckbeaste dhe natocart 
Heathen productatecs «cme tet cs oleh dees tele cron Gevescie's saci 
Textile products (except clothing) 
Clothing (textile and fur) ate 
Wood products............. iced JR OOD 3 oe ee eee: 
ANE PLOGUCtG a. Mee crore, ott «ois a AOR oR laare ete orckegs be siccersene GOR 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...................- 
Trontandistee! products 9s. of soma speak ass cere terete sols ererennene 
‘Hransportationre quipmen see e cee ceer nest Wee ieee eae 
Nonferrous metal products... ..qanepceet snare diidedacasen oes 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...........2.2-.00eeeeeeeee: 
Non-metallic mineral products..........0.0:eecceeeeeceeeees 
Products: of petroleum and. Goal... ./.:., 10.0). «Bew.cie1s dersiese ovsse.ese.« 
Chemcalsproducts ne. 8 0.8 eer cheb sl: <taee cisias ts «occ Gen 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...............2.ecececcccececes 


Transportation, Storage and Communications............. 
BE TANADOL LATION “Meee is toe ol Ate Ee inks cers te ai Soisrotew oe 
Storage. oe iak sees s.r RY Bee Sedans. ety 
COMMUNICA HONS 8s oo oss ox PR ee oreo iad ais heycvais 


PERO ate Peo ohne tee oie onsves dha giS-esG aria Blasevanesale © He, unsaE 


SORVICE. epee dins Mls ced Feeds oie ERTS wh wiais Hee 
COG UETAUIAEG Vat coe feces ara estare ates cYccare ciereval ove by Giarccoeisiatecinere as estes 
Government ss oA.09. 2a. eae catty eae int ome ae gee tid 
VE Creablonwen tsi: bestae ere es aie « Steeles ovale Saeeaye Nisper 
NESSIE etre cl cia estes haveuectse oles sidterseis s/acaiscsisicto ele srelsselovofoists sitromeagets 
IPEPBOHAL A. Me elec tre toes olen Tov Oe Pe moins aptamer’. J 


WIS TOCUNOG eee recon ee cesses olds te ssieieie ests fee > Cacestl Sissies 
Claim artsy. ce cers co ie caies cots eeeeisic cc ote ealeisis's SOC P RE 


1959 1960 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 

8,150 1,470 8,320 1,530 
61, 250 1,760 58,240 1,690 
6,640 80 7,430 130 
100,320 4,040 98,890 3,730 
61, 290 1,300 61, 440 1,210 
22,160 1,690 21,130 1,460 
9,510 230 10,080 230 
3,790 90 3,840 70 
3,570 730 2,400 760 
978,690 316,990 982,200 304,350 
129,770 45,990 129,080 44,810 
4,060 5,610 4° 140 4,890 
16,060 4,390 17,320 4,830 
18,520 15,190 16,610 13,920 
40,320 23, 460 39, 270 22,810 
32,250 79,300 30, 870 73,600 
101, 650 10,040 98,970 9, 820 
76,710 13,740 76, 640 13,520 
44,180 20,560 45, 800 20, 800 
175, 680 19,780 178, 260 20, 410 
130, 670 11,520 133,710 10, 930 
50,390 8, 200 50,720 7,830 
52,170 24,750 52,840 23,160 
35, 630 4,450 33,150 4,110 
10,170 1,780 10, 230 940 
39,700 15,180 43,080 15,170 
20,760 13,050 21,510 12/800 
307,790 9,280 265,960 9,560 
193,080 4,830 163, 950 5,360 
114,710 4,450 102,010 4,200 
308, 720 62,330 311,670 59,890 
269, 800 21,480 269, 350 20,740 
14,740 1,910 15,530 1,770 
24,180 38,940 26,790 37,380 
40,360 7,790 39,410 7,600 
436,570 262,750 441,370 262,450 
143, 930 46, 890 152,550 48,680 
292,640 215, 860 288 , 820 213,770 
55,000 101,330 59,030 102,730 
306,820 231,870 311,070 237,830 
24,090 31,630 26, 980 34,910 
136, 840 34,550 134, 350 35, 150 
14,970 6,990 15, 650 7,290 
38 , 670 39, 980 40,690 40,010 
92,250 118,720 93, 400 120,470 
16,340 3,660 13,080 3,360 
314,800 128,100 379,470 138,590 
2,941, 450 1,131,450 2,976,140 1,133,440 
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The following statement shows the current weekly rates of contribution and benefit 
that became effective Sept. 27, 1959, and those in effect from Oct. 2, 1955 until that date. 
The weekly contribution is based on actual earnings in the week irrespective of the number 
of days in which the earnings are obtained; the employer pays a like amount. The benefit 
rates are calculated on the average weekly contributions for the last 30 weeks in the 104 
weeks preceding claim. A claimant must have, to qualify for regular benefit, at least 30 
weekly contributions in the last 104 weeks prior to claim; eight weekly contributions since 
the start of the last preceding regular benefit period or in the last year prior to claim, which- 
ever is the shorter period; and 24 weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding 
benefit period, or in the year prior to the claim, whichever is the longer period. 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 


Weekly Rates of Benefit || Earnings not Deducted 


R f Weekly Range of 
Week iy Be Obs Con- Average Weekly Person Person Person Person 
eexly Sarnings tribution Contributions Without With Without With 
Dependant | Dependant || Dependant | Dependant 
ErrectiveE Oct. 2, 1955 

ee ee 
cts. cts. 3 $ $ $ 
Under$9...... 22s ecwe es ss 81 Under 20..ccd-bmccensas 6 8 2 2 
$ 9 and under $15....... 16 20 and under 27........ 9 12 3 3 
ag el ee) RR 24 py as ees Ree 11 15 4 4 
Die gee ey fae eee 30 sau" pte Se ee 13 18 5 5 
Ze Se Sopa ter sas 36 FS! a Td AO a eae 15 21 6 6 
gore. eo ETB aes 42 45/46 A HOU a <a 17 24 7 7 
BE hes ae Seer ee 48 Bore“ OY NA cals stavalere 19 26 9 9 
45. 6 | MOE ces 52 ioe ks Se WeSudarcia ae 21 28 11 ll 
pipe wes ME IB octene's 56 58 to GU, ucdern de 23 30 13 13 

GT OLIOVET «ate sev oes 60 
ee et Oe a ee es ee eS ee ee Se ee eee 
Errective Sept. 27, 1959 

ee es ee = ee, See be ae es ee 
cts cts. $ $ $ $ 
LCT SO cole am age detae so i- 101 Wnder205. .t.sc.s ores 6 8 3 4 
$ 9 and under $15....... 20 25 and under 34........ 9 12 5 6 
15... SF PAZ, cctats cit 30 ee fee! re ee - ll 15 6 8 
pA be a x dears oe 38 dg le eee ccs: 13 18 7 9 
2 me Oe 46 BO, * ERT fe Stace 15 21 8 11 
so fe SS ores 54 7 ile ae SEP em 17 24 ) 12 
Sous leg Bi Rarenry 60 i as 6 88 eee 19 26 10 13 
45 “ APY PGE Rares: 2 66 po« * eee eer cer oe 21 28 11 14 
bits = jee de Oa See 72 Th MARZ cosas, 23 30 12 15 
57" Fe So Batavia» 78 B2et< D0 se cerca 25 33 13 17 
(MM a a 86 0 Or OVEr =... c0re0aceees 27 36 14 18 

GP OT OVERs «sane acaewe 94 


1 A half stamp, except for fishermen. 


The duration of regular benefit is related to the contribution history—one week’s 
benefit for every two weeks’ contributions in the past 104 weeks with a maximum of 52 
weeks (36 weeks prior to Sept. 27, 1959). Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of 
work owing to a labour dispute in which the contributor is participating or directly inter- 
ested; unwillingness to accept suitable employment; being an inmate of any prison or any 
institution supported out of public funds; refusal to attend a course of instruction or train- 
ing if directed to do so; residence outside Canada unless otherwise prescribed, Disquali- 
fication of a claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks may be imposed if an employee 
is discharged by reason of his own misconduct or leaves the employment voluntarily 
without just cause or refuses suitable employment. 


Seasonal benefit is payable in the period Dec. 1 to mid-May to certain claimants 
whose benefits have been exhausted or who have insufficient contributions to qualify for 
regular benefit. 
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Table 26 distributes by province persons establishing regular benefit periods, regular 
benefit periods terminated, average weeks paid and average dollar benefit paid on these 
terminations. A claimant establishes a regular benefit period when he submits his claim in 
the prescribed manner and proves he has fulfilled the minimum contribution requirements. 
The duration of benefit authorized, the weekly rate authorized and total entitlement are 
then calculated and the claimant’s benefit may be drawn upon during successive intervals 
of unemployment. His benefit period terminates either when he has exhausted the amount 
authorized or when 12 months have elapsed since he established, whichever comes first. 
The number establishing benefit periods in 1960 increased to 1,065,750 from 985,148 in 
1959. The duration of paid benefit in 1960 averaged 13.94 weeks, compared with 13.54 
weeks in 1959. Ordinary benefit paid averaged $315.55 on terminations in 1960, up from 
$298.90 on terminations in 1959. 


26.—Persons Establishing Regular Benefit Periods, Benefit Pericds Terminated, and 
Duration and Amount of Benefit Paid, by Province, 1959 and 1960 


Nors.—Based on a 25-p.c. sample in 1959 and a 20-p.c. sample in 1960. 


1959 1960 


Persons Benefit Average | Average || Persons Benefit Average | Average 


Province \ Estab- : Weeks | Amount || Estab- . Weeks | Amount 

lishing | feds | Paid on | Paidon | lishing | Pe%©4s | paid on | Paid on 

Benefit ak d Termi- Termi- Benefit a) a Termi- Termi- 

Periods © nation nation Periods e nation nation 

No. No. No. $ No. No. No. $ 

Newfoundland............. 22,168 24, 252 15.00 345.03 25,060 29, 465 14.64 348.46 
Prince Edward Island..... 4,536 4,408 15.38 294.73 4,330 5, 460 15.98 826.95 
INOVALOGOUIAIA. © cme ss acres 41,316 47, 532 14.77 321.20 44,655 50,275 14,13 305.81 
New Brunswick........... 36, 476 37, 764 14.73 314.50 39, 555 45,210 14.36 313.57 
Quebeers sapsesct eck ens 312,408 | 324,796 14.53 319.60 || 328,525 | 377,670 14.40 323.64 
OnGATIOW ne 50 ccs ats 349, 640 373, 448 12.69 280.25 379, 535 420,595 13.63 310.95 
MARICODA eee nce ace 36, 128 39,172 13.20 281.31 43, 365 43,525 13.86 302.02 
Saskatchewan............. 25,748 26, 816 13.69 296.62 29, 680 31,040 14.24 316.02 
AIDOItS Farah aes goa of 49, 044 51, 264 12.12 270.69 58, 805 58, 800 12.65 288.31 
British Columbia......... 107. 684 116, 596 12.96 296.19 112, 240 128, 280 13.69 320.26 
LOUIS Ses adcnsscnch 985,148 | 1,046,048 13.54 298.90 || 1,065,750 | 1,190,320 13.94 315.55 


Table 27 gives regular benefit periods terminated and average weeks paid, classified 
by the age of the claimant and by his occupation. 


27.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated and Duration of Benefit Paid, classified by Age 
of Claimant and Occupation, 1959 and 1960 


Norz.—Based on a 25-p.c. sample in 1959 and a 20-p.c. sample in 1960. 


Benefit Average 
Periods Weeks Paid on 
Terminated | Termination 


Age Group Benefit Average 
Periods Weeks Paid on 
Terminated | Termination 


No. No. 
Age Group 

Onder 20 years 41,888 13.00 
20 =—.24 “ 178, 600 13.40 
259—034 “ 309, 824 12.99 
35 — 44 * 215, 444 13.16 
45 — 54 “ 158, 196 13.84 
55 — 64 “ 89,540 15.57 
BBROOVOLscs< cocci eon dee cles 44, 420 24.04 
Unepeciied. 3. Me. Bia «028. OEP BEE: oc. ShldeSee cede 8, 136 14.20 

otalstcect ce eee eee 1,046,048 1,190,320 13.94 
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27.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated and Duration of Benefit Paid, classified by Age 
of Claimant and Occupation, 1959 and 1960—concluded 


1959 1960 


Occupation Benefit Average Benefit Average 
Periods Weeks Paid on Periods Weeks Paid on 
Terminated | Termination || Terminated | Termination 


No. No. No. No. 
Occupation 
Managerial......0ssecsernr census sevasiniensneess specs es 8,244 15.50 8,605 17.36 
Professional: . 00 -s cokes «ac dmateunnmdieig ee tem ee ansleiogs 10, 948 13.83 11,510 13.04 
Clerical ets siete tentatcdete eye's 98, 064 16.55 112, 805 17.20 
Transportation........0:seescseeese sees rnenercctcetas 97,912 13.20 112,040 13.23 
Communications 9,212 18.36 9,845 19.41 
Commercial ine. Meta. sires datetetaics 56, 932 15.42 65, 340 15.61 
DG hte(Ot) CM RAEe MRC ena coc c coco bu cer. ois 1,092 13.13 1,215 12.98 
SarnviGe..d cc comane one Oe mer nmarer element nots ks Bi 86,596 16.19 97,575 16.83 
Personals cesarean arene a cle wince aap eaelatete pr teniane i 44, 784 15,84 49,150 16.60 
PI OMISSEIC. scout co ccirdase ites Rue is Big a amin dines peoreretens 29,140 15.78 33, 460 15.80 
PrOtOCELVOsiccc cite ates lame eee mhe Cai altar caremranaainnee? 10,820 18.97 12,675 20.90 
Other eee ale eee ea a aaa leeei ne werner 1,852 15.10 2,290 14.38 
Agriculttral.o50. 5.0.02 -0ccecessseceesnecececdwoseedse 6,352 14.50 8,675 14.42 
Fishing, trapping and logging........-.++++s+e+eeesees 42,672 13.16 52,550 12.69 
Fishing and trapping........--..eeeseee eee r seen ences 1,392 13.26 1,855 14.00 
THOME a Zeal ev ob eialuaenaie suet elena amneerere 6 41, 280 13.16 50,695 12,64 
NN ehhh] Soper on SBE pn anne cnccnajc Note fica. te 27,388 12.60 24,170 11.35 
Manufacturing and mechanical.........--..00++ee+++8+ 217,392 11.60 239, 460 12.32 
Electric light and power.......-..s+seeeeeeeee eee eeee 15,512 13.60 16, 485 13.85 
Clanstructions. © coc o-fnnc es noe ima Ge eeceopetee ereiginiersaloes 138, 244 12,51 161,795 12.75 
Tabourers i. oatcbs « 2 ce peicornecenssafercae oeittalerere stelehatersters </a 215,512 13.24 250, 165 13.75 
Unspecified eviks :,. nw shi wi vewlele vise aa meee eniemiee(s 13,976 13.80 18,085 14,22 


Table 28 gives the provincial distribution of persons establishing seasonal benefit 
periods in 1959 and 1960, average weeks paid and average benefits paid. The average 
duration of paid seasonal benefit was 10.52 weeks in 1959 and 10.40 weeks in 1960; the 
average benefit was $221.43 in 1959 and $223.17 in 1960. 


28.—Persons Establishing Seasonal Benefit Periods, Duration of Benefit and Amount Paid, 
by Province, 1959 and 1960 


Norre.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample. 


19591 19602 
4 Persons Persons 
Province Estab- Average Average Estab- Average Average 
lishing Weeks Amount lishing Weeks Amount 
Benefit Paid Paid Benefit Paid Paid 
Periods Periods 
No. No. $ No. No, $ 
Newfoundland iy ccc cleie sitiesicteleterear 26,370 12.63 258.88 29,530 13,21 279.78 
Prince Edward Island.............- 6,010 12.67 242.95 6, 230 12.67 254.50 
Nova Scotia ice se ceperststilstereieaier 27,070 11535 227.38 26,500 11.56 239.20 
Now: Brunswick. acest neue < hives x 33, 050 11.50 233.23 30, 850 11.43 237.63 
ALIESCCe ng contmagsabsAboo reno! AL. 149, 830 10.35 220.94 148, 090 10.14 220.95 
Ontario 112,190 10.05 208.74 113, 680 9.77 206.63 
Manitoba 15,870 9.96 207.33 17,250 9.67 204.71 
Saskatchewan. 12, 280 10.06 212.68 13,740 9.86 210.63 
Alberta ‘ 17,100 9.57 207.80 18, 400 8.81 192.58 
British Columbia 44,540 10.21 230.28 39, 560 10.34 236.46 
Totalsscscu sce ne UN 444,310 10.52 221.43 443,830 10.40 223.17 


ey 


1Dec. 1, 1958 to May 16, 1959. 2 Dec. 1, 1959 to May 21, 1960. 
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Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates a free 
employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act. The public 
employment offices, which had functioned under a joint federal-provincial arrangement 
for more than two decades, were taken over by the Commission on Aug. 1, 1941, and 
additional offices were established in all provinces except Quebec. The Commission 
established its own offices in Quebec and the provincial government thereupon reduced 
the number of its offices. 


29.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
Employment Offices 1951-60, and by Province, 1959 and 1960 
Nore.—Figures by province from 1920-57 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1926 edition. Totals for 1920-37 are given in the 1938 edition, p. 766; for 1938 in the 1939 edition, p. 802; 
for 1939-48 in the 1951 edition, p. 686; and for 1949 and 1950 in the 1960 edition, p. 790. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Vedran di Provines Registered Notified Effected 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
SS oo Re See ee eee aOmEe oom 1,541, 208 623, 467 943,773 387,795 655, 933 262,305 
NOD Ue eratecete tet omen es 1,781,689 664, 485 865, 152 444,926 677,777 302,730 
LTS egag a ACC CCA TOC oO atc, hoe aoe 1,980,918 754, 358 822, 852 466, 310 661, 167 332,239 
195 ESSE 2 POD PARKS woe ie ee ee 2,129,110 840, 877 665, 029 423,291 545, 452 316, 136 
LG Bice ce eee ne aie 9 ee aes Sera 2,161,081 829, 741 797,917 435, 056 642,726 310, 850 
LG, ae IO 58 OS Rina cro oreo PGT oe 2,182,904 809, 277 986, 653 438, 967 748, 464 298,515 
Nye Sadie ea ee ee AS Te 1 Ss 2,714, 759 938, 704 720, 798 398,740 586, 780 290,924 
LOGS Cro termite bret.) ben, Sree 2,790, 412 1,012,974 620, 394 374, 245 548, 663 291, 466 
LOS SIGs PATONG, hte niche tie. s Maca eh 2,753,997 1,037, 536 753, 904 421,927 661, 872 324, 201 
LOGO tReet Soret neces toons 3,046,572 | 1,107,427 724, 098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
Neéwioundland.:£....5.07...08. 1959 66, 877 6,372 5, 834 1, 667 4, 437 936 
1960 67, 892 6,199 8,745 1, 857 7,750 1,212 
Prince Edward Island......... 1959 16,761 5, 456 5, 820 2,933 4,574 2,519 
1960 17, 424 5, 429 6,615 2,958 5,378 2,550 
INR FSCO epee ee coco 1959 100, 461 28,078 20,546 10, 240 19,043 7,955 
1960 107,594 30, 500 24, 354 11, 838 22, 821 9,261 
News Brunswick 4, .6cfio.5 + cetets 1959 106, 508 28,249 23,991 8,845 23,396 7,492 
1960 117, 564 29,670 31, 656 8,794 30,641 7,235 
QUEBEC 4. Badecssicc Bak oes 1959 752,043 263, 248 188, 002 96,170 165, 084 74,347 
1960 838, 206 279,285 201, 677 94, 463 177, 195 74, 824 
Ontario 54. o5. sce mac sete 1959 951, 508 389, 818 280, 296 147,034 246, 678 110, 561 
1960 1,050, 513 426, 183 240,127 142, 087 212,943 108, 530 
MEAT DODDS eieietauasa dec cacstsirte te avers 1959 137,079 55, 497 54,098 29, 186 45,927 21,478 
1960 144, 674 56, 922 45, 278 26, 833 38, 441 20, 209 
Saskatchewan.s.4<c. ctr « setae 1959 90,562 36,315 31,775 15, 672 27,736 11,770 
1960 100, 928 38, 607 32, 470 15,118 29,101 11,493 
Alberta araesy sace scat ls sea 1959 171, 033 68, 116 66, 632 36,611 56, 832 24, 828 
1960 191,993 75, 408 60,980 34, 586 52, 833 24,774 
British Columba. ...-cti.4.0010<.5 1959 361, 165 156, 387 76,910 73, 569 68, 165 62,315 
1960 409,784 159, 224 72,196 66, 290 64,769 56,340 


Section 6.—Technical and Vocational Training 


The federal Department of Labour, under the Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act (SC 1960-61, c. 6), co-operates with provincial government departments, 
employers’ organizations, organized labour and Federal Government departments and 
agencies, including Crown companies and the Armed Forces, in the promotion, organization 
and development of all types of publicly financed training programs deemed necessary to 
fit persons for employment or to upgrade workers in their present positions. 
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The federal-provincial program under which all classes and training projects are 
operated is known as Canadian Vocational Training. In conducting this program, the 
Minister of Labour receives advice and co-operation from the National Technical and 
Vocational Training Advisory Council which consists of representatives of provincial 
governments, employers, organized labour and other bodies concerned with vocational 
training in Canada. Problems regarding apprenticeship, including federal participation 
therein, are referred to the Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee which reports 
to the Minister through the Council. 

The established procedure is for the provinces to provide training facilities and to 
operate all of the training programs. The provinces are then reimbursed by the Federal 
Government at the rates specified in the agreements under which expenditures are under- 
taken. 

There are two federal-provincial agreements governing the nature and extent of the 
sharable expenditures for different types of training: the Technical and Vocational Training 
Agreement and the Apprenticeship Training Agreement. The provisions of these agree- 
ments are outlined in the Education and Research Chapter at p. 296. More detailed 
information is given in the annual report of the Canadian Vocational Training Branch, 
published as a supplement to the annual report of the Department of Labour. 


Section 7.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the federal Department 
of Labour since 1903. The data are now obtained from provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and other government authorities, 
and from press reports. 


30.—Fatal Industrial Accidents, by Industry, 1957-60 


Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry Ne [$$$ 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1957 1958 1959 1960 

Agriculture........+-.sseseeceeeeeeeeeeeee 92 97 101 6.6 ri) 7.6 6.1 

LOgging. ... 20s .nceuecencenncsvssocescever 141 129 143 131 10.2 10.2 10.8 11.6 

Fishing and trapping, . i090 ste. 2 anan ee - ee eene 23 38 72 27 i 3.0 5.4 2.4 

Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying. 185 231 175 180 3.0 18.2 13.2 15.9 

Manufacturing’! ss 52. 0y2.ce te ietees creams 209 166 195 186 15.1 13.1 14.7 16.4 

Constructions ¢ uci cae ction eee 340 281 297 199 24.5 22.1 22.4 17.4 
Electricity, gas and water production and 

SUPDLY <-. cds clecs ve ccsiaanie ten es enna ane 42 31 33 36 3.0 2.4 2.5 3.2 

Transportation, storage and communications 207 163 182 154 14.9 12.8 13.7 13.6 

TBAB v5 orc ve See eeate 1a ssave wee cas eseead 66 40 50 51 4.8 3.2 3.8 4.5 

Fimance.......0vcsereccecsccccsnvesvecssens 2 4 2 2 0.1 0.3 0.2 0.2 

Barvice....o- 55:4dacga ces tierecic emits teen 80 89 76 99 5.8 7.0 5.7 8.7 

Totals .....cce see ee eee 1,387 | 1,269 | 1,326 | 1,134] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 


Causes of Industrial Fatalities ——During 1960, of the 1,134 fatal accidents to 
industrial workers, 293 were the result of the victims being struck by objects—55 by 
falling trees or limbs, 35 by materials falling from stockpiles and loads, 33 by landslides 
or cave-ins, 29 by objects falling or flying in mines and quarries, 26 by automobiles or 
trucks and 20 by trains or other railway vehicles. Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc., 
were responsible for 248 fatalities—automobiles and trucks were involved in 135, tractors 
and loadmobiles in 70, aircraft in 25 and railways in 16, Falls and slips were responsible 
for 247 industrial deaths, of which 230 were falls to different levels, including 102 deaths 
caused by falls into rivers, lakes, seas or harbours, 25 by falls from scaffolds or stagings 
and 20 from buildings, roofs or towers. The classification ‘‘caught in, on, or between 
objects, vehicles, etc.” caused 92 fatalities, 21 of which were caused by machinery, 16 by 
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automobiles and trucks, 15 by tractors and loadmobiles and 12 by hoisting or conveying 
apparatus. Exposure to dust, poisonous gases and poisonous substances caused 86 fatalities 
and contact with electric current was responsible for 65. Conflagrations, explosions and 


exposure to hot substances caused 60 deaths and 22 were the result of over-exertion, 
strain, etc. 


Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation* 


In all provinces legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury to a work- 
man by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, or for disablement caused 
by a specified industrial disease, except where the workman is disabled for fewer than a 
stated number of days. The Acts of all provinces provide for a compulsory system of 
collective liability on the part of employers. To ensure payment of compensation, each 
Act provides for an accident fund, administered by the province, to which employers are 
required to contribute at a rate determined by the Workmen’s Compensation Board in 
accordance with the hazards of the industry. A workman to whom these provisions 
apply has no right of action against his employer for injury from an accident during employ- 
ment. In Ontario and Quebec, public authorities, railway and shipping companies, and 
telephone and telegraph companies are individually liable for compensation as determined 
by the Board and pay a proportion of the expenses of administration. A federal Act 
provides for compensation for accidents to Federal Government employees according to 
the conditions laid down by the Act of the province in which the employee is usually 
employed. Seamen who are not under a provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act are 
entitled to compensation under the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act. 


In all provinces, free medical aid is given to workmen during disability. Compensation 
is payable in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from arsenic, lead, mercury and 
phosphorus, and silicosis is compensated under certain conditions. Other diseases com- 
pensated vary according to the industries of the provinces. 


Scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts.—The Acts vary in scope but in 
general they cover construction, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, transportation and 
communications and the operation of public utilities. Undertakings in which not more 
than a stated number of workmen are usually employed may be excluded, except in Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


Benefits.—Each Act provides for a waiting period, i.e., a minimum period of time 
during which a workman must be disabled from earning full wages in order to qualify 
for compensation. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the waiting period is one day. 
Compensation is not payable when a workman is off work only for the day on which the 
accident occurs but if he is disabled for a longer time compensation begins from the day 
following the accident. The waiting period in British Columbia is three days, in New- 
foundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick four days, and in 
Quebec and Ontario five days. Where a disability continues beyond the waiting period, 
compensation is payable from the date of the accident. The waiting period does not 
restrict the right of the workman to medical aid which, under all the Acts, is given from 
the date of the accident. 


Burial expenses are paid to the amount of $400 in Quebec, $300 in Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Ontario, $250 in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, and $200 in Manitoba. In all provinces an additional 
sum is allowed for transporting the workman’s body. 


A widow or invalid widower or a foster mother with children under the age limit 
receives a monthly payment of $100 in Saskatchewan, $90 in British Columbia, $75 in 
Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, $65 in Prince Edward Island, 
and $60 in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. In addition, a lump sum of $300 is paid in 


* More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour publication Workmen’s Compensation in 
Canada, A Comparison of Provincial Laws. 
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Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, $250 in British Columbia, $200 in New- 
foundland, Prince Edward Island and Alberta, $150 in Nova Scotia, and $100 in New 


Brunswick. 


For each child in the care of a parent or foster mother receiving compensation a 
monthly payment of $40 is made in Alberta, $35 in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, $25 in Newfoundland, Quebec and Ontario, $22.50 in Nova Scotia, and $20 in 
Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. For each orphan child a monthly payment 
of $50 is made in Saskatchewan, $45 in Manitoba, $40 in New Brunswick, Alberta and 
British Columbia, $35 in Newfoundland, Quebec and Ontario, and $30 in Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia. In Alberta, a further amount, not exceeding $25 a month, may 
be given at the discretion of the Board, and the maximum allowance payable to a family 
of orphans is $120 in Prince Edward Island. In Saskatchewan, the Board may in its 
discretion make a lump sum payment, not exceeding $50, to an orphan child. 


Invalids excepted, payments to children are not continued beyond the age of 16 years 
in seven of the provinces but the Board has discretion to pay compensation to the age of 
18 (19 in Saskatchewan) if it is considered desirable for a child to continue his education. 
In Quebec, the age limit is 18 years, and in New Brunswick and British Columbia com- 
pensation is paid to the age of 18 if a child is attending school regularly. In Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island and Alberta, payments are made to invalid children only for the 
length of time the Board considers that the workman would have contributed to their 
support. In the other provinces payments are continued until recovery. 


All the Acts provide that where the only dependants are persons other than consort 
or children compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to the pecuniary loss 
but the total monthly amount to be paid to all such dependants is limited to $100 in 
Ontario, $90 in British Columbia, $85 in Alberta, and $60 in Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia. In British Columbia, if a workman leaves dependent parents as well as a 
widow or orphans, the maximum payable to a parent or parents is $90 amonth. Manitoba 
provides for a maximum monthly pension of $75 to a wholly dependent mother and for 
a maximum of $60 for other dependants. Compensation to dependants, other than consort 
or children, is continued only for such time as the Board considers that the workman 
would have contributed to their support. 


Except in Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia, each Act places a maximum 
on the total amount of benefits payable to dependants if the workman dies. A maximum 
is placed on the amounts that may be paid to the widow and children and to orphan 
children in Prince Edward Island—$170 to the former and $120 to the latter. The maxi- 
mum to all dependants is 75 p.c. of the workman’s earnings in N ewfoundland, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec and Manitoba, and in Ontario and Saskatchewan the average earnings of 
the workman are the maximum amount payable. 


Irrespective of the workman’s earnings, however, compensation may not fall below 
certain minimum monthly amounts. The minimum payable to a consort and one child 
in Quebec is $100 a month, to a consort and two children $125, and to a consort and more 
than two children $150; in Manitoba, the minimum is $110 if there is a consort and one 
child and $145 if there is more than one child; in Saskatchewan, the minimum is $135 a 
month to a consort and one child and $170 to a consort, and two children plus $20 a month 
for each additional child. In Newfoundland, a widow must receive at least $75 a month 
with a further payment of $25 a month for each child under 16 unless the total exceeds 
$150. In Ontario, the minimum payable to a widow is $75 a month with a further pay- 
ment of $25 for each child up to but not exceeding $150 a month. 


Compensation for total disablement in all provinces is a periodical payment for the 
duration of the disability equal to 75 p.c. of average earnings. Except in New Brunswick, 
the Acts fix minimum sums to be paid for a permanent total disability. The minimum 
is $15 a week in Quebec, $20 in Prince Edward Island, $25 in Manitoba and British Co- 
lumbia, $30 in Saskatchewan, and $35 a week in Alberta. In Newfoundland, the minimum 
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is $65 a month and in Ontario it is $100 a month. In Nova Scotia, the minimum payment 
is $110 a month or, if the totally disabled workman has more than one child under 16, 
the amount which a widow with the same number of dependent children would receive. 
If average earnings are less than the minimum amount allowed, the amount of the earnings 
is paid in all provinces except Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. For partial disablement, 
compensation is either 75 p.c. of the difference in earnings before and after the accident 
or an amount determined by the Board on the basis of impairment of earning capacity 
estimated from the nature of the injury. In the latter case the workman is entitled to 
the same fraction of 75 p.c. of earnings as his impairment is of his full earning capacity. 
In all provinces, if the impairment of earning capacity is 10 p.c. or less (5 p.c. or less in 
Alberta), a lump sum may be given. 


The average earnings on which compensation is based are limited to $6,000 a year 
in Saskatchewan, $5,000 in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, 
$4,000 in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, and $3,600 in Nova 
Scotia. If the workman’s earnings at the time of accident are not considered a proper 
basis for compensation, the Board may use as a basis the average earnings of another 
person in the same grade of work. Compensation paid to a workman under 21 years of 
age may be raised later if it appears that his earning power would have increased had the 
injury not occurred. 


Table 31 gives the number of industrial accidents reported by each of the provinces 
and the amount of compensation paid by Workmen’s Compensation Boards in the years 
1959 and 1960. 


31._Industrial Accidents Reported and Compensation Paid by Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, 1959 and 1960 


Industrial Accidents Reported A f 
* ompensation 
Year and Province Medical | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total Paid? 
Aid Only! | Disability | Disability A Orbe 
No. No. No, No. No. $ 
5, 142 4,134 92 17 9,385 1,249, 534 
1,038 800 20 3 1, 861 243,096 
10,373 6,451 591 47 17, 462 4, 152, 3598 
7,076 6,336 148 27 13, 587 1,766, 0634 
a ae at 186 99, 258 21, 224, 9235 
179, 358 70, 225 2,612 3809 252,504 48, 415, 7695 
12,983 5,314 259 82 18, 588 3,416,713 
11,932 9,670 151 47 21, 800 2,390, 4088 
27,602 19,743 815 117 48,277 10, 471,916 
41,324 21,717 1,134 161 64, 336 19, 888, 821 
Totals; 19s9enee A seein e of ngs 946 547,058 || 113,219, 602 
1960 
Wewtoundland .. acf.s <i.c.ds.cyeseis.<,5,5.01° 5,537 4,823 112 26 10, 498 1,725, 883 
Prince Edward Island............ 1,043 731 13 4 1,791 211, 103 
UNG Wis COLLARS aarti oceaah ten ousrire 10, 336 6,977 529 37 17, 879 4,544, 388 
INGw Bris WICK: © ie din ccosscscssciecunue 11, 482 7,585 212 32 19,311 2,332, 930 
(OVC ors c:, eects SES ae lee ahve ts Ne Le 220 100, 704 23, 583, 5315 
(Cnt ae igt nad ees 6 ae Oe eee 172, 498 64, 992 2,710 269 240, 469 50, 418, 0678 
MVEA EOLA. bc cleans yeds Seve, bYecexoaase) etetere eye 12,787 8,931 331 22 22,071 4,008,765 
Baskapenewan so c.c. amaciee qae ccee cpus 12,140 9,725 142 25 22,032 5, 255, 037 
ia | OST ie a a re ere ae nes 26, 457 19,101 797 116 46,471 8,772, 128 
British Columbia. s.c cree «cco ofeiaeis ees 38,715 21,518 1,037 161 61, 431 20, 826, 428 
Motals, 1960) jocecs- o-te ia 3 Ae 912 542,657 || 121,678,260 
1 Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for com- 
pensation; the period varies in the several provinces. 2 Includes, except where noted otherwise, payments to 
compensate loss earnings, medical aid payments, cost of rehabilitation and hospitalization (not including capital 
expenditures) and pensions paid (not pensions awarded) for temporary and permanent disabilities. 3 Excludes 
payments for hospitalization and rehabilitation. 4 Excludes payments for hospitalization. 5 Excludes 
payments by employers who make direct compensation to their employees; such employees come under Schedule II 
of the Ontario and Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 6 Excludes payments for hospitalization and 


rehabilitation and funeral and related expenditures. 
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Section 8.—Organized Labour in Canada 


At the beginning of 1961 the membership of labour organizations in Canada was 
approximately 1,447,000, a slight decline from the January 1960 total. Unions affiliated 
with the Canadian Labour Congress accounted for 74 p.c. of the organized workers, and 
approximately 7 p.c. of union members belonged to affiliates of another central body, the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions which until 1960 was known as the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour. The remainder of union membership was repre- 
sented either by organizations independent of a central labour congress or, to a lesser 
extent, by unions having no congress link in Canada but affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Unions belonging to the Canadian Labour Congress had a total membership of 
1,071,000, and the Confederation of National Trade Unions had over 98,000 members at 
the beginning of 1961. 

More than two-thirds of the organized workers in Canada are represented by unions 
that operate in the United States as well. In January 1961, 89 of the 108 international 
unions active in Canada were affiliates of the Canadian Labour Congress, and 85 of these 
were also within the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Eleven of the remaining 19 international unions had no congress link in Canada 
but were affiliated with the AFL-CIO. National and regional unions operating in Canada 
at the beginning of the year totalled 50, with 18 unions in this group holding CLC affiliation 
and 13 belonging to the CNTU. 


International, national and regional unions had within their ranks close to 1,364,000 
workers in a total of 158 organizations ranging in size of their Canadian membership from 
under ten members to the 82,000 reported by the United Steelworkers of America. The 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, with 65,000 members, con- 
tinued to rank second among unions in Canada, followed by the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America with 56,000 
members. Among national unions, the National Union of Public Employees, with 46,000 
members, continued to be the largest for the third consecutive year, followed by the 
33,000-member Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers. 


The grand total of 1,447,000 members reported by labour organizations in 1961 was 
equal to approximately 32 p.c. of the estimated total number of non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. 


32.—Union Membership in Canada, 1931-61 


Year Members Year Members Year Members 
000 ’000 *000 

LOB eer cies vane tats tana atete > 311 iN, S RE SARE BATE Dee 462 LOGS Sao reas tacts cee 1, 146 
1082 eo hamon's scape sprees $ 283 TDA tes-0' ainrehecele sotretar tara 578 JOBS ooo. co celec cen momiee 1,220 
JOSE A nea micsloap ersten tae = 286 eS Re ee one ea 665 Ne SON cisco ee 1,268 
WQS 4 so wis: ssetoreterssereierdsots tale 281 OAR oe aie cia erasers, ete ete 724 TOBE 5 ots Lacie Heese were 1, 268 
19SD.e., ators. cowl + .tads eter 281 HOE G erect Anan Hisgewene Rs. 711 SOB cpelnth ote a erasienemaciaie 1,352 
LOSGt ceric a cits.ctere ett ees 323 LOSE iS ire eltchett ers aman 832 TORR See eee cee see eey = 1,386 
LOS Ties cant ciateols nisore(opaenns 383 1947 Roe ec er donerae 912 LONGerer core can eee cr 1,454 
1988%, Se. 5 Sete ta8 ee 382 LO4R. lean .trataretnin’s 978 OBO an Muroine ome erat oxirte ae 1, 4598 
LOSOedaheieiek aoe ae 2 359 AAO 18d veined Seo ceite. aos 1,006 LOGOsis. os Muy ee onedeae 1,459 
GAOT Seat tcitae to ticstte 362 LOB UL ie cr. saat eres 1,029 LOG gaticccpia, erential ats 1,447 

1 Figures for years up to and including 1949 are as at Dec. 31; figures from 1951 are as at Jan. 1. 2 New- ) 
foundland included from 1949, 2 Adjustment in coverage resulted ina net addition of approximately 23,000 f 


members for the first time. 
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33.—Union Membership, by Type of Union and Affiliation, as at January 1961 


Type and Affiliation Unions Locals Membership 
No. No. No. 

DpLORMSOAL LMAO 652 <ic, nis terasteet ds, deh aia Oh dears tocindocd sariebnured. 108 4,382 1,040,208 
Pe OE) OO eee Se ee Meee nae oF eee Keio cd bo « sioiekie c.ciee.e.0'e 85 3,974 874, 228 
CEC only... 58% Betattticapte wie siis.o pier Andina ices o SII ate POOR ad sche 4 51 15,251 
PER CLCON OnLy Stee ee eek hie sae pee itn pos once ci os oaeartnn tock 11 53 34,170 
Unatahated railway brobherhoods, < .,scsmisraise isos aes nine xceiveees vide e 2 125 9,801 
Nernst Abe dy QNIONS eicarey cbasts ai ais visiavors skew eisvernistel bool Bios aoveis os oS 6 179 106, 758 
National and Regional Unions.....................0. ccc ccececcecucees 50 2,155 323,486 
(LLIB laa aa ah retest i VRAIS aa ee 18 1,405 157, 242 
ROO ee ere ee nen ee re NTT hn cs eal ee's sha'ea 13 413 91,815 
MOM BUIACOC TINIONS Se wee ees hock ee ieee tnaceme wee at GRR cel 19 337 74,429 
Totals, International, National and Regional Unions........ 158 6,537 1,363, 694 
Directly Chartered Local Unions......................0.cccecceceeeeee 279 279 30,758 
CLC [Mos oD ODOC CRIOG ICSD GOS GADD OGRHOC OUCH Te ASGEME Cr TE 220 220 24,116 
OD Bar he Bi ct a AUS tur A OPEL IO WP) STREP Race ae 59 59 6,642 
Independent Local Organizations................0...0c0ceceeccecceees 129 129 52,490 
Grandad otals spectre traces Cente oedema ect 566 6,945 1,446,942 


34.—International, National and Regional Unions Reporting 1,000 or more Members 
in Canada as at January 1961 


Locals | Membership 


Union in in 
Canada Canada 
No. No. 

PACUORN TEU YPASSOCIUUIOUN Ee een ue ee etna ee oe ieee eee aiceee 1 1,200 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 

EE EOE Cees arta (ile Re een tere MEE ORR TES 2 ee tee A keds onl 5 9 5 RD SOM 33 12,103 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America.............cceccscccecuceccvececevceeces 40 15,000 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America... )... 5 ccc o<es00cscccmorsoeerencnecnswee tl. 10 3,010 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America...............- 34 7, 852 
American Hederation of Gra Vers. .c.0 i. ooed. ok, oe Doster eee te ee 8 1,529 
American Federation of Musiciams of the United States and Canada.................05- 32 13,414 
ACHENIGAN: NC WS DADEr Gildea Oboe hit ee Men we ees AB RE ee iad pa 6 3,218 
Association of Radio and Television Employees of Canada..............0.0ceeeesecece: 12 1,758 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America................+-- 24 9,141 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America................--- “54 5,318 
British Columbia Government Employees’ Association..............0ceeeececveeeeeees 51 10,770 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Emgimeers. ...............0.cccecceccecceeeeceuseeceuceues 111 9, 236 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engimemen.......................00eceeeeee 104 8,148 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees...............0.-0cceceeeeeseeuceeeees 200 20,000 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America..................- 58 7,037 
Brotnerhood 'o: Mailroad'Signalmemn ¥. 20 2h: Shoe es ee eae 21 1,361 
Brotherhoog:ot. allroad sirainmen:: ©) Messen es tee ee ee cee 116 21,547 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 

SLALOM: Eirapl ayes kr 6 seins semen eee ce ene ce a OMSSosOnT iE nrcebeods 160 19,918 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America............... Meee reee 101 20, 928 
Building Service Employees’ International Union...........™... Beye. fhe eee tse 17 11, 823 
Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association.......... su. .e cece cece eee e cece eeees 12 1,100 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers By aR SEAN dor 234 32,835 
Canadian Merchant Service) Girl. Ind... ete s ccc ones Ole en he cae eee tuo 2 2,526 
Cauadian Postal Hinployecs Associations, . 52. cccae oho cteikoonu sens ether t ee cere 451 9,860 
Canadian Seafood Workers’ Union............ * 13 1,800 
Canadian Telephone Employees’ Association.............0ceeceececscrececceesencennes 48 16,236 
CORAMIAH EL CXOMELC OUNCE eter ati coe te een ere 9 2,100 
Centrale Professionnelle des Employés des Corporations Municipales et Scolaires..... 42 4,820 
WOusMMCrrIal POlOUrA DEES: “Onl Le cata eee rete eee eee 5 5,213 


Commrmiscations: Workers’ Of Americas. sts 2.5 Sah Meas oR Nose aie Bie alos Scones cee thes 8 2,924 
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34.—International, National and Regional Unions Reporting 1,000 or more Members 


in Canada as at January 1961—continued 


Union 


Distillery, Rectifying, Wine and Allied Workers’ International Union of America...... 
Federated Association of Letter Carriers...........----..ssseeeesscecrcetenneseccrsecs 
Fédération Canadienne de PImprimerie et de PImformatiom. . 2.0... ewes ecw ecce se eee 
Fédération des Auteurs et des Artistes du CBndds. kak n eee hanenee OSes Leer aeReer 
Fédération des Travailleurs du Batiment du Canidae 2s ih. siete Oe na Balna kiss oes Se owners 
Fédération des Travailleurs du Bois Ouvré du Canada, ECs. sists ces awis cate soem 
Fédération Nationale Catholique des Employés du Commerce, Inc... 
Fédération Nationale Catholique des Services. [ici .o2 as ccc semen ewe 
Fédération Nationale Catholique du MOxthle, Une... ees 5 cine fee oh nse wale slonegs niaiele oa eirew sore « 
Fédération Nationale de la Métallurgie......... perioee nina TP b Sle siols Seale a aalolese aie 
Fédération Nationale des Employés de 1’ Industrie Wintere, Ine. fs... te wets re 
Fédération Nationale des Employés des Corporations Municipales et Scolaires du 
Canada, Tht rics ostveees coals cease ap on nclce clean sertuisteei ici nyiiaey noaaan emet asa 
Fédération Nationale du Cuir et de la Chaussure du Canada g Dies: irnockscanay. we - aden 
Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de 1’Industrie Gu Vetement, int.c.cccriv. car 
Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de la Pulpe et du Papier, Inc...............+.++. 
Federation of Telephone Workers of British Columbia.......-...-.-+sssreeeeesseeeeees 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders’ International Union............-.- 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and ein Ts | eeu ey ipo mero oak ee 
International Association of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers. ...... 
International Association of Fire Fighters. .........----0+--sssesege tess e tects ese cess 
International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers......... 
International Association of Machinists..........---- +. -s-e sects teeter ere seen sees 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 
Gn HHOL ers Mis Medea eek ieee Sie ialons Sara qalor ala otetetatotel ale’ Pele ieterstatal steer’ Nnuwiotobenehs wrereratateter tas 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders...........-.-+++seeeeeee eee ete rece eee eeces 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. ...........:++eeees cere steerer eeeeees 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers........-...-.---eseseee eee ee eee ereees 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workerstia J eee 
ie pone Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Of NYIVOQIGH,. cs Sot misses sn cosn-c,uahasasbininv eich ens aicgies tele a alee Iie OLS aaa a areas IE 
International Chemical Workers’ Union............+-2--2eeeee nese e eee e teens ereees 
International Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of America...... 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union...........-..- +2 sseseeee eset eee e scenes 
International Leather Goods, Plastic and Novelty Workers’ Union.......-....-+++++++- 
International Longshoremem’s Association........--.-2:-:seseeeee rere r eres erste cesses 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union.........--.-+++++eeeeeeees 
International Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union of North America..........-+--+- 
International Photo-engravers’ Union of North America..........-.-.++.seeee eee eeeee 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America...........-. 
International Typographical Union............-.. 02+ - 22 sees eee e nee ene e seen en sees 
International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers............-++++++++++5 
International Union of Blevator Constructors...........0:c ese eee e eee renee eeeneees 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers..............e0sseeeeeteereeees 
International Union of Operating Emginmeers............ 0. c eee e eee eee ceteris 
International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America. 1.0.0 csccere caine depepesiaisn ios oalenuese 15 sisi ental ieee 6 ease al gald 
International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers.of America. . <5 <.s.se.ccc.0 o:c0 ne asiacgaierunin muds Sop a ee slele epee eases dala a caaiee eran 
International Woodworkers of America........... 50. e cence erent eee cette eee eee eens 
Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and Proprietors International 
TIniion of Am erics: 0. 5 ook ove were nciny «aie clams sn'e wo eptuce eles 0160" <n’ ny Melle ial ae aa ale 
Marine Workers’ Federation. ...........:0..eseeecccc cscs semmeneneep ect seasncncenccerer 
National Association of Broadcast Employees and Techniciams................++--+++- 
National Council of Canadian Labour..........-..2cececcssscecemeneere see serevcncennee 
National Union of Public Employees.............cccsecee rece cceeee etree senetececeens 
National Union of Public Service Employees. ...........--.eeeee eee cette eee e eee e eens 
Northern Electric Employee Association.............00e eee eee e eee eee teen ene nn nee 
Office Employees’ International Union............-.: ccc e eee nee eee nee e eee eee cenees 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Unton). .<...cn0 20 snbisieg tattle 
Operative Plasterers and Cement Masons’ International Association of the United 
States and Canada «.. ac ss ssc e ssimoveberstelee piece euvers/& oasis) 9) aulisteles tia :acaletsel bash arate 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers.................ceccccccedeecenss ene reeeenenerereneacs 
Retail Clerks’ International Association. ..........ce. sce e ese e eee e ete ene eseetn scene 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union. ........-../.. 6.00. e eee e eee eens 
Saskatchewan Civil Service Association............. 22. s eee e teeter eee eee e teen tate eeees 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees’ Association............0000¢ eee eee eee e eee eees 
Seafarers’ International Union of North America.............-.2.eeeeeeeeeeees ee 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association. ..............2see cess cece eee e eer eeeees 
Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of British Columbia 
Textile Workers’ Union of AMErica. .... 0.00.00 scsi sjeticieis sie stein ani o\s)n e's .0isigininiainsie ae Gaisie 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union.............--ccscccseccccsccsesnscecerscseeense 
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34.—International, National and Regional Unions Reporting 1,000 or more Members 
in Canada as at January 1961—concluded 


; Locals | Membership 
Union i i 


in in 
Canada Canada 
No. No. 
trative Bir lov ces in ASSOCIA GION n BON: x fe sob ob prerdiol b wiay fol Slave ors a/acln, Ssersla Retin die Siataaciekea’s 30 7,900 
Trans-Canada Air Lines Sales Employees’ Association...............0.0ccceeeeeeeeeees 26 1,100 
United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industryof the United Statesiand.Canada..c. cs .ciciecesccecevcesedsuhsevess ovens 76 19, 851 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joimers of America.............00ceeseeseeeeee 237 64, 635 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ International Union.................... 33 3,505 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America...............20.-00ceeeee 29 18, 650 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union............... 00.0 ccccececeucucueeeeuees 30 6,655 
UnitedaGarment Workers, of Armerica sc.5 chide on Potro om aytyeas sssidtithe  ccarsnaveioinre,eaaivtesromeron 10 1,766 
United Glass and Ceramic Workers of North America............0..0cececeeeeseueuees 26 5, 807 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union...................+.- 11 3,000 
WnitedeMine Workers ofAmericars sein < cscb,oa.s sates sais de oie 4.0 UtPie oearcah vida ewsma tence 64 14,616 
United Packinghotse- Workers of America:...c feces ccs es osc ORs voce cg beauaneeeuacen 148 23, 600 
United Paper Makers and Paper’ Workers. o:....6 ci. oc00 ecco cede. con cceeaeveessenece’ 62 9,424 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America..................-.. 46 9,086 
imtcdsteelworkers of America Sharon mete esses incense c Pieces feet bcsedsascceoet 406 82,000 
Wintec textile: Workers: of America: : ss tisests - Seisnae, aeoy ios eae oa hcees echan cre 35 9,800 
Union Catholique des Cultivateurs (Service Forestier).............. Rea OA Oars 5 8,650 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North America...........0.c0ccceceeeeeeeseseees 15 3,963 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union............ 0.0.0 ce ee ceeecceveces 25 1,103 


Section 9.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on strikes and lockouts in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department cf Labour on the basis of reports from the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission. Tables 35 and 36 cover strikes and lockouts involving 
six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and strikes and lockouts lasting 
less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but exceeding a total of nine man- 
days. The developments leading to work stoppages are often too complex to make it 
practicable to distinguish statistically between strikes on the one hand and lockouts on 
the other. However, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout is not often encountered. 


The number of workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved in the disputes leading 
to work stoppages. Where the number of workers involved varied in the course of a 
stoppage, the peak figure is used in tabulating annual totals. Workers indirectly affected, 
such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included in the number of 
workers involved. 


Duration of strikes and lockouts in terms of man-days is calculated by multiplying 
the number of workers involved in each work stoppage by the number of working days 
the stoppage was in progress. Where the number of workers involved varied during the 
period of a stoppage, an appropriate adjustment is made in the calculation as far as this 
is practicable. The duration in man-days of all work stoppages in a year is also shown 
as a percentage of estimated working time, based on the annual average of ali non-agri- 
cultural paid workers in Canada. 


The data on duration of work stoppages in man-days are provided to facilitate com- 
parison of work stoppages in terms of a common denominator. They are not intended as 
a measure of the loss of productive time to the economy. 
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35.—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1952-61 
eS eee ee EET 

Strikes and Lockouts in Existence during Year 


fn ee 
Strikes and Duration in Man-Days 
Lockouts 


Year Beginning — and cae aneninee i 
during Year ockouts nvolve: stimate 
& Man-Days Working 
Time 
rat See nee EES Tee 
No. No. No. No. 
1952 216 222 120,818 2,879,960 0.29 
167 174 55,988 1,324,720 0.13 
156 174 62, 250 1,475, 200 0.15 
149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
(tS OR Ue eee OR eee nee 242 249 91,409 1,634, $80 0.14 
1958 eT AAC i ice 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
. 203 218 100, 127 2,286,900 0.19 
268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 
272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 


Strikes and Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 


Lockouts during Year 
Industry Beginning : 
during Strikes and Workers Duration in 
Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
ee | ee 
No. No. No. No. 
LOgGing. 0.22... cceve cece cece eeereeeeeesereeeeeneses 2 3 101 1,840 
MIMI... ccc ee ccc cnc ccceeenseaecesscensssccees 18 18 4,806 20,780 
TR tae eee nacaeic ce ejecta iarain’e eiaiatatt Sta'e! leverareletmimre 6 6 2,520 12,360 
Goals ObGcasctes feb sees sasebsninnels elas Csilaeuielagianras 7 i! 1,880 2,510 
Nontmetels cone ceeds «ole sab nied) sein uia ain ayy Saterersrrerns 3 3 356 4,510 
Quarrying, CtC........ cee ee cence esses seen cenene ences 2 2 50 1,400 
Manufacturing. ..........-ccccccesrereesencsecncss 100 103 19,967 432,210 
Foods and beverageS......--sceeceseeeseeeceseeeees 14 15 1,074 18,470 
Rubber products.......0-seeceereeeenceecerecereces 4 4 2,005 22,810 
Leather products........seeeeeeececeeseeeeererecers 1 2 103 7 
Textile products.......-..ssecececeesrecccececsceers — 1 1,725 53, 480 
Clothing :oncsesnsoocteran-eeb oes ta vcsesecuenuuea sc 9 9 922 8,2 
Wood products.......seeceseeseeececereseeeeescere 11 11 680 14,730 
Paper products.......cececseeeereeseceereneecsrnees 2 2 372 12,110 
Printing, CtC...0.00c0sesee vies eran caceeeeas ne citininiss 2 3 49 2,440 
Tron and steel products..........s.eceeeererereceees 29 29 6,312 235, 390 
Transportation equipment.......+.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 8 8 1,666 17,520 
Non-ferrous metal products............0eeeereeeeeee 1 1 2 650 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...........-.++e+++ 5 5 866 10,930 
Non-metallic mineral products. ........-+.+++ee008 8 8 1,913 5, 280 
Products of petroleum and coal...........-++.+++0+: 1 1 15 550 
Chemical product. ..:.:. «00s <s0isi0essciiewmvees snneeis 3 3 1,574 12,260 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............-- 2 2 498 16,580 
Construction: .ofi cence waco caer ocuene cow naeecs 86 88 15,027 206,290 
Transportation, etc...........cecececer cere ee eereces 31 31 6,503 29,360 
Transportation... 0.0+.sscerccecvieceeessnrnegecinevcss 29 29 6, 062 24,910 
Storage... ...eeeeeecccccesenecsccceereceeceseeeeees 1 1 325 4,230 
Communications yr. ccwisis ion afo:cie wsisinielaieie ole e's siete sreltinals 1 1 116 220 
Public Utility Operation................0+seeeeeeee 6 6 355 1,640 
TOP AGG os. « aosernateisvels. siciai ole Eta iste oicie siete aieitin siete EET 17 17 1,982 39,030 
BINGO. caterer ces tssecamunae sass siodetats vannitg ene 1 1 158 4,750 
Service.........:.eseceeeeee segs ebsebececserenees we 7 7 514 2,800 
Community or public service.........+++seeeees Pe 3 3 206 1,560 
GovernmentiSenviicG server's oisine dcmmle’s cleieletsininly isiaiaials 1 1 21 40 
TBUSINeAS BEN ICO ss Seat Bes okies Ps nanan vines 1 1 160 160 
Personal SOT viC@scicarie visic/ofcis eras ole's’Aipieipis sipinteldisssis ele ofete 2 2 127 1,040 
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Section 10.—Canada and the International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is the officially designated liaison between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the International Labour Organization. The ILO was established 
in 1919, in association with the League of Nations under the Treaties of Peace, with the 
object of improving labour and social conditions throughout the world by international 
agreement and legislative action. Under an agreement approved by the General Con- 
ference of the International Labour Organization and by the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1946, the Organization became a specialized agency of the United Nations 
although it retained its autonomy. 


The ILO is an association of 102 Member States, financed by their governments and 
democratically controlled by representatives of those governments and of their organized 
employers and workers. It is comprised of three main organs: (1) the Governing Body; 
(2) the International Labour Office; and (3) the International Labour Conference. Since 
World War II the ILO has extended its field of activities by the establishment of ten 
tripartite industrial committees to deal with problems of important world industries, by 
the holding of regional and special technical conferences, and by technical assistance to 
aid under-developed countries in such fields as co-operatives, social security, vocational 
training, productivity techniques and employment service organization. 


The Governing Body consists of 40 members—20 government representatives, 10 
employers’ representatives and 10 workers’ representatives. Of the government seats, 
each of the 10 Member States of chief industrial importance (of which Canada is one) 
holds a permanent place and the other 10 government representatives are elected tri- 
ennially by the Conference. The worker and employer members are elected by their 
groups every three years at the Conference. The Governing Body meets three times a 
year and has supervision over the work of the International Labour Office and the various 
Conferences and Committees, in addition to framing the budget and approving the agendas 
of the Conferences and meetings. Canada’s representative on the Governing Body is the 
Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada. 


The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the ILO and as a 
world research and information centre and publishing house on all subjects concerned with 
working and living conditions. In the operational field it assists Member States by fur- 
nishing experts on manpower training and technical and other types of assistance. The 
ILO maintains branch offices in all parts of the world; the Canada Branch is located at 
202 Queen Street, Ottawa. 


The International Labour Conference is a world assembly for the consideration of 
labour and social problems. It meets annually and is attended by four delegates from 
each Member State (two representing the government, one representing the employers 
and one representing the workers) accompanied by technical advisers. The Conference 
formulates international standards concerning working and living conditions in the form 
of Conventions and Recommendations. A Convention, after adoption, must be con- 
sidered by the competent authorities in each Member State with a view to possible ratifica- 
tion; however, each Member State decides whether or not to ratify any Convention, and 
only by ratification does it assume the obligation to bring its legislation in that field up to 
the standard set by the Convention. A Recommendation is less formal; it contains 
general principles for the guidance of governments in drafting legislation or in issuing 
administrative orders and is not subject to ratification by the Member States. 


There have been 45 Sessions of the International Labour Conference, at which 116 
Conventions and 115 Recommendations have been adopted, covering a wide range of 
subjects such as industrial relations, freedom of association, hours of work, weekly rest, 
holidays with pay, minimum wages, night work of women and young persons, industrial 
health and safety, workmen’s compensation, conditions of work for seamen, dockers and 
fishermen, unemployment and health insurance, protection of migrant workers, equal 
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remuneration, discrimination, forced labour, radiation protection, and many other aspects 
of industrial and social problems. By Mar. 30, 1962, ratifications of Conventions by 


Member States numbered 2,501. 


Canada has ratified 20 ILO Conventions, of which 12 concern maritime and dock 
labour. In Canada the provincial legislatures are the competent legislative authorities 
with jurisdiction over the subjects covered by most of the ILO Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. The Department of Labour, as the official link with the International 
Labour Organization, is responsible for forwarding to the ILO reports on ratified Con- 
ventions as well as periodical reports on many other industrial and social matters. Canada 
is represented at most of the ILO annual and special meetings, and accounts of the dis- 
cussions and the decisions are regularly published in the Labour Gazette. The Department 
also keeps the provincial governments and the major employer and worker organizations 
informed of ILO activities. 


CHAPTER XVII.—TRANSPORTATION 


CONSPECTUS 
Pace Pacr 
SpecraLt ArticLE: Revolution in Canadian Part IV.—Water Transport.............. 796 
EFARSPOLTA TION ) ces ce fik Gite Sal aes elses toe 753 
Srecrion 1. Surpprna FACILITIES AND 
Part I.— Government Control Over TRAFFIC. 0.0.0... ee eee eee eee 796 
Agencies of Transportation......... 758 Subsection 1. Shipping................ 796 
Subsection 2° Harbours... 4.5... s.ee-0 6 803 
Part II.—Rail Transport................. 763 Subsectiontos Canalsineqeen ..s 7 aelaelne 804 
SHOTEON TP IVAIL WAYS fee es Wacittls ele ee 763 Subsection 4. The St. Lawrence Seaway. 808 
Subsection 1. Milage and Equipment.... 764 Subsection 5. Marine Services of the 
Subsection 2. Finances..............-. 765 Federal Government..............+5 812 
Subsection 3. Passenger and Freight Section 2. FrnancraLt STATISTICS OF 
4 Wea 5 8 aes Bs ns took OP R EN See EO a ATES 770 WaATHRWAVSs.yseriniisketi. lees. ee 815 
Subsection 4. The Canadian National 
PR aEWEL VENT SUCWI ccs saya ofuss cemts cts aysus 773 Part V.—Civil Air Transport............. 819 
Section 2. Express COMPANIES.......... 776 Section 1. Ark SERVICES...........0.026 820 
= Section 2. Crvin Av1aTION OPERATION 
Part III.—Road Transport............... 778 NEL aes ere CEA on 826 
Section 1. Provinctan Motor VEHICLE 
AND TRAFFIC REGULATIONS.......... 778 Part VI.—Oil and Gas Pipelines......... 831 
Section 2. Highways, RoADSAND STREETS 781 Section 1. PiprELIne DEVELOPMENTS..... 832 
Section 3. Moror VEHICLES............ 785 Section 2. PIPELINE STATISTICS.......... 835 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The physiographic and population characteristics of Canada present unusual difficul- 
ties from the standpoint of transportation. The country extends 4,000 miles from east to 
west and its main topographic barriers run in a north-south direction, so that sections of 
the country are cut off from one another by such water barriers as Cabot Strait and the 
Strait of Belle Isle separating the Island of Newfoundland from the mainland; by rough, 
rocky forest terrain such as the New Brunswick—Quebec border region and the areas north 
of Lakes Huron and Superior dividing the industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from 
the agricultural areas of the Prairie Provinces; and by the mountain barriers between 
the prairies and the Pacific Coast. Unevenly distributed along a narrow southern strip 
of Canada’s vast area is its relatively small population of 18,238,000 (Census 1961). To 
such a country, with a population so dispersed and producing for export as well as for 
consumption in distant parts of the country itself, efficient and economical transportation 
facilities are necessities of existence. 

The following special article gives some idea of the competitive problems that have 
faced the major agencies of transport during recent years of economic and technological 
change. 

REVOLUTION IN CANADIAN TRANSPORTATION* 


About a century ago Canada completed its first major railway—the Grand Trunk, 
extending from Sarnia through Toronto and Montreal to Portland, Maine. For the next 
seventy-five or eighty years the railways, which in the meantime had been extended across 
the country, continued to meet substantially all Canada’s requirements for inland transport 
with one exception—sailing vessels and steamships served ports along the St. Lawrence 


* Prepared by Dr. A. W. Currie, Professor of Political Economy, University of Toronto. 
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River and the Great Lakes. Although other modes of transport—passenger cars, buses, 
trucks, aircraft and, quite recently, pipelines—gradually came into use, the position of the 
railways was not greatly affected by competition until the 1930’s and was not seriously 
challenged until the late 1940’s. 

At the end of World War II, railways were handling nearly three-quarters of the ton- 
miles (one ton carried one mile) of the freight moved between cities; fifteen years later their 
share was barely one-half. The proportion carried by water was roughly unchanged during 
this period, rising only from 22 p.c. to 25 p.c. On the other hand, highway carriers moved 
only 3.5 p.c. of the freight traffic in 1945 but almost 11 p.c. in 1960, and pipelines, which 
did not exist for long-distance transport in 1945, carried almost 14 p.c. in 1960. Although 
the amount of freight and express moved by air jumped as much as 17 p.c. per annum in 
some recent years, air cargo still totals less than 1 p.c. of all intercity ton-miles. Indeed, 
in 1960 less than one and one-half pounds were moved by air for every ton moved by rail. 

It should be noted that the foregoing data are for intercity traffic only and do not 
include rural, intra-urban and suburban carriage such as the local delivery of farm produce, 
coal, fuel oil, bread, milk and merchandise of all sorts—a traffic that has expanded greatly 
in the past fifteen years. Also, the figures relate to quantity rather than revenue, a dis- 
tinction that is important since much of the traffic of railways, inland steamships and 
pipelines is carried at low rates per ton-mile. Truckers and, particularly, airlines handle 
the more valuable goods, usually those of light weight in proportion to their bulk, and 
typically at fairly high rates per ton-mile. 

The passenger traffic trend has also been away from the railways. Accurate statistics 
on passenger-miles are available for railways, airlines and the larger bus companies but no 
one knows exactly how many people ride in automobiles in addition to the driver or how 
far they go. However, through a complicated procedure, it is possible to make rough 
estimates of automobile passenger-miles (one passenger carried one mile) and such estimates 
show that in 1928 the distribution of total intercity passenger-miles was 38 p.c. to railways, 
2 p.c. to buses and 60 p.c. to private automobiles. During the War when gasoline was 
rationed and new automobiles and repair parts were generally unavailable, the proportion of 
passengers carried by rail was, of course, much greater but by 1949, when the automotive 
industry had recovered from its wartime restrictions and air travel was beginning to enter 
the picture, the proportions were roughly 19, 11, 68 and 2 for trains, buses, automobiles 
and aircraft, respectively. Over the next few years the Canadian population became 
much more mobile and the number of passenger-miles increased steadily and rapidly, but 
almost every year railways and buses supplied fewer intercity passenger-miles than they 
had the year before, which, of course, resulted in a slump in their share of the total market. 
By 1962 the ratios were more like 6 p.c. for trains, 4 p.c. for buses, 82 p.c. for automobiles 
and 8 p.c. for aircraft. Not taken into account is the basically urban or rural traffic, such 
as trips by children in school buses, by suburban dwellers commuting to work in a city, by 
farmers taking their families to a nearby town to shop or to church, and by neighbours 
visiting each other. The gist of the matter is that, while many of the figures used are far 
from precise, it is quite evident that passengers have been deserting trains and even buses 
to travel for relatively short distances by automobile and for longer distances by air. 

These shifts in patterns of travel and carriage of freight have raised a succession of 
problems. If the railway problem had consisted merely of a relative decline in their part 
of the market, the rail companies might have met their difficulties by running fewer trains 
and by abandoning unprofitable branches. However, abandonment of all passenger service 
over a line or of the line itself requires approval of the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and, as the Board carefully weighs the inconvenience to the public arising from such aban- 
donment against the monetary savings of the carrier, complete withdrawal of service is a 
slow process. Moreover, sudden and wholesale elimination of service must always be 
avoided in the interests of public acceptance. 

Railways are also handicapped in trying to raise tolls. Higher fares encourage travel- 
lers to use their own cars or to use commercial aircraft. Rates on grain exported from 
Western Canada—the so-called Crow’s Nest Pass rates—are held down legally to the level 
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prevailing in 1899 and rates on many other kinds of freight traffic cannot be raised without 
driving more and more business to trucks. Alternatively, higher rates have a tendency to 
encourage local production, thus eliminating the need to move goods by rail or even by 
truck or water from distant sources of supply. Then, too, the Atlantic and Western 
Provinces allege that competition from trucks and inland steamships is so much greater in 
southern Ontario and Quebec than elsewhere in Canada that the burden of higher railway 
tolls is unfairly thrust upon other regions and certain kinds of traffic. Hence, the govern- 
ments of all the provinces except Ontario and Quebec have vigorously opposed all post- 
war applications made by the railways to the Board of Transport Commissioners for in- 
creases in the general level of tolls. This has meant that tolls could not be raised until after 
long and expensive hearings before the Board and often before the Cabinet which is, by law, 
a court of appeal in such matters. Meanwhile, railways have suffered financially because of 
the lag between increases in wages and material prices on the one hand and freight rates on 
the other. In December 1958, however, an increase in tolls was permitted almost simul- 
taneously with an increase in wage rates. 

Since 1945, railways have also been going through a technological revolution, notably 
in the use of diesel locomotives, the construction of electronically operated freight yards, 
and the machine-processing of data for operational, analytical and accounting purposes. 
These innovations, plus the building of new lines to Chibougamau, Chisel Lake, and other 
new mining camps, necessitated the investment of vast sums of money. The new invest- 
ments would have cut significantly the cost of moving passengers and freight and would 
have added to gross revenues if wage rates and material prices had remained at the level 
of, say, 1950. As things turned out, the savings from the technological advances were 
more than offset by the effects of postwar inflation and by competition. As a result, the 
Canadian National has been operating at a deficit and the Canadian Pacific has earned only 
about 3 p.c. per annum on its investment in rail property. 

Broadly speaking, competitors of railways do not have to face the problem of elim- 
inating redundant plant nor do they have any serious trouble in raising funds for moderni- 
zation and extension of services. The Federal Government built the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and, although traffic through the Seaway has been below expectations, the benefits to inland 
shipping are already considerable. Pipelines for natural gas, petroleum and petroleum 
products were easily financed by the sale of bonds and stocks to the public. Although the 
Governments of Ontario and Canada lent money to the promoters of a natural gas pipeline 
north of Lake Superior, the loan was quickly repaid and would not have been necessary at 
all except that Canada wanted it to follow an all-Canadian route rather than a cheaper 
route through the United States. 


Operators of motor transport vehicles are in an especially fortunate position. They 
may buy trucks, cars and buses second-hand or on the instalment plan but the really heavy 
capital investment in highway transport is in roads and these are provided by governments. 
The Federal Government has assisted the provinces in completing the Trans-Canada 
Highway and has built roads through the National Parks and resource development roads 
under the Roads-to-Resources program (see p. 784). Municipalities build local roads to 
give access to abutting property and provincial governments have the major responsibility 
for through-roads. They attempt to recover their costs from taxes on gasoline and diesel 
fuel as well as from the sale of licences for vehicles, drivers and chauffeurs. Through these 
taxes highway users pay about 50 p.c. of the cost of provincial highways in Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island, and roughly 90 p.c. in Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. 
Many disputes have arisen over the apportionment of the total highway bill among heavy 
intercity trucks, local or light-weight trucks, private passenger cars, taxicabs, buses, motor- 
cycles, and the general public. The latter gain from improved police and fire protection, 
better mail service, and good access to hospitals, markets and amusements at all seasons of 
theyear. The important point, for present purposes, is that truckers have been able to enter 
the business cheaply. They pay for roads largely in proportion to their use of them. They 
are subject to provincial regulation as regards rates, admission to the industry, withdrawal 
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of unprofitable services, and adherence to schedules. The rulings vary greatly from one 
province to another but, in general, truckers are relatively free of regulation (as compared 
with the railways) except with regard to safety. 

Truckers have other advantages over railways. They pick up goods at the warehouse 
of the shipper and deliver them at the factory, office or home of the consignee. This 
eliminates transfers to and from freight cars, saves time and expense and reduces claims 
for loss and damage. The unit of sale—a truckload or less—is smaller than a carload and 
many consignees prefer to receive goods in small lots. Truckers can usually give more 
frequent deliveries than railways. For short distances trucks are faster than trains, 
mainly because they do not have to contend with delays in terminals at origin and destina- 
tion. For reasons too complicated to summarize, railway rates on valuable, light-weight 
products were originally much higher than those on bulky, low-valued goods so that, by 
under-cutting the high rates of railways, truckers are able to build up a profitable volume 
of business with comparatively little difficulty. 


However, it should be noted that in the course of time truckers have lost some of their 
early advantages. The average investment of intercity truckers in land, buildings and 
equipment is $50,000. Although many operators have only one or two trucks, a few have 
nearly 1,000 trucks, road tractors, trailers and semi-trailers each. Small trucks used for 
collection and local delivery are unsuited to long-distance haulage so that intercity freight 
often must be transferred between small and large vehicles. Accordingly, for some types 
of traffic, truckers have had to more or less duplicate the terminal operations of railways 
and thereby incur additional expense. Furthermore, in the face of truck competition, the 
railways have improved their door-to-door services and simplified their tariffs on such 
traffic. They have consolidated their less-than-carload and express services with the 
object of cutting costs and speeding delivery. Railway traffic moves faster than formerly 
because of diesel locomotives, block signals and modern yards. Railways have cut many 
rates and have refrained from raising others for fear of losing still more business to trucks. 
They have introduced ‘agreed charges’ whereby, with the approval of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, they give roughly the same rates as truckers in return for an undertaking 
by the shipper to send an agreed proportion of his freight by rail. Because truckers are 
increasingly participating in moving bulky freight over fairly long distances, railways publish 
incentive rates; for instance, they quote lower rates per ton-mile when the car is heavily 
laden than when it is not filled to its maximum carrying capacity. Generally, in the move- 
ment of bulky freight in carloads over long distances, railways have much lower costs than 
trucks. Piggyback or trailer-on-flatcar service combines the advantages of carriage by 
rail and highway and has grown very rapidly in recent years. 

Truckers can often compete on the basis of service even though their rates are some- 
what higher than railway charges. This fact mainly accounts for the growth of private 
trucking. Instead of using railways or for-hire trucks, the shipper puts his own vehicle 
on the highway, thus owning both the truck and the goods it carries. By having his own 
employees make deliveries, he is often able to reduce loss and damage. More important, 
he can increase his sales by having his trucks arrive at the times most convenient for the 
consignee. His employees can see that stale goods are promptly disposed of and that his 
product is attractively displayed. On the other hand, private trucking is impracticable 
where a shipper’s business is highly seasonal, where consignees are numerous and widely 
scattered, and where return loads are unobtainable but, in any event, commercial truckers 
face growing competition from both railways and shipper-owned vehicles. 

In the carriage of passengers, private cars are by far the most commonly used medium. 
The risk of accident and the strain of driving are great and, unless every seat in the car is 
occupied, the cost per passenger-mile is higher than by common carrier. Yet people prefer 
to use their own cars. They enjoy the satisfaction of leaving when they wish, of stopping 
en route, and of relative privacy in transit. Private cars are primarily responsible for the 
problems of urban travel, including congestion, frayed tempers, the difficulty of finding 
parking space, the elimination of street cars (except in Toronto, which also has the nation’s 
only subway), and the need for costly expressways. They carry most travellers between 
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cities up to distances of 200 miles or more, and convey tourists over trips of several thousand 
miles. Railways and buses have not been successful in meeting this competition, not- 
withstanding the provision of more comfortable coaches and speedier service, and various 
experiments in fares. 


For long-distance travel, aircraft have great superiority in speed although this gain is 
partly offset by time lost in travel between the city centre and the airport at origin and 
destination. Airlines have overcome many of their early disabilities, such as non-adherence 
to schedules, risk of accident, air-sickness, and delays in making reservations and handling 
luggage, and their fares are often about the same as first-class fares by rail plus berth, meals 
and tips. Scheduled air services now link the metropolitan areas across Canada and abroad 
and, to a growing extent, connect the smaller cities. Isolated points in Northern Canada 
are also served by air and for many of them it is the only means of transport. 


The emergence of so much competition has created innumerable problems for railway 
companies and for various segments of the industry. Furthermore, competition, as well 
as automation, dieselization andthe abandonment of non-paying branches and passenger 
trains, has reduced the need for labour and raised difficulties in ‘railway towns’. Railway 
companies contend that competition limits their ability to raise tolls and their capacity to 
pay higher wage rates. At the same time, rising interest rates makes it harder and more 
expensive to modernize plant. On the contrary, railway workers claim that their pro- 
ductivity has risen steadily as measured by ton-miles per man-hour and other indexes. 
They also contend that they should not be expected to work for lower wages than those 
prevailing for jobs of equivalent skill in industry generally. Finally, they claim that they 
are entitled to job security in the face of labour-saving innovations and abandonment of 
passenger trains and branch lines. 

In 1958-61, Canada’s transportation problem was investigated by a federal Royal 
Commission under the chairmanship of the Hon. C. P. McTague who was formerly Chief 
Justice of Ontario and, after his illness and resignation, under the chairmanship of M. A. 
MacPherson who had been legal counsel for Saskatchewan in all the postwar controversies 
over freight rates. Briefly, the Commission recommended: (1) A subsidy to cover the 
difference between railway costs and revenues for handling export grain in the West (under 
the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement of 1897, as amended in 1925 and interpreted by the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, such traffic is carried at the rates of 1899); this subsidy would 
amount to $22,000,000 a year on the basis of the operating costs of 1958. (2) A subsidy of 
$13,000,000 a year for five years and at a diminishing rate for each of the following ten 
years to cover losses on the operation of unprofitable branch lines which are to be abandoned 
except where no reasonably satisfactory alternative means of transport exists. (3) A 
subsidy of $62,000,000 in 1961, declining in regular stages to $12,400,000 in 1965, to meet 
operating deficits on the passenger services of the two major railways; the Commission 
would not allow any return on the investment in passenger-train cars, passenger stations, 
and the like. (4) Cancellation (except for Newfoundland) of the subsidy of 20 p.c. which 
has been paid since 1927 under the Maritime Freight Rates Act on local freight carried by 
rail within Canada east of Lévis, Que. (5) Retention of the current subsidy of 30 p.c. on 
the Maritime portion of the rate on traffic from the area east of Lévis to stations in Canada 
which are west thereof. (6) Cancellation of the so-called bridge subsidy of $7,000,000 
annually which has applied since 1951 to non-competitive traffic moving by rail between 
Eastern and Western Canada, north of Lake Superior. (7) Re-examination by the Federal 
Government of its policy of subsidizing the movement of feed grain from the Prairie Prov- 
inces to other parts of Canada. 

In general, the Commission worked on the theory that competition rather than regula- 
tion should prevail. Therefore, it admonished the provinces not to regulate either rates or 
admission to the industry. (Oddly enough, in 1962 a Royal Commission appointed by 
Newfoundland reached exactly the opposite conclusion on this point.) The MacPherson 
Commission proposed, however, that the Board of Transport Commissioners should make 
sure that railways do not cut tolls below their out-of-pocket costs for handling any kind of 
traffic and thus compete unfairly with truckers. The Commission felt that, as far as 
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possible, carriers and shippers should pay the full cost of the facilities which they use and 
which are provided at public expense. It recognized that some railways, highways and 
air fields are needed for national defence, for the development of remote, newly discovered 
resources, and for the provision of passenger and freight services where no alternative means 
of transport exist. In these instances, the costs should be borne directly by the govern- 
ment and not by carriers or shippers. Finally, the Commission worked on the principle 
that government policy should be neutral in the sense that it should not favour one mode 
of transport above another. This means, among other things, that any subsidies continued 
under the Maritime Freight Rates Act should be paid to common carriers by water and 
highway as well as to railways. 

For a variety of reasons, none of the recommendations of the MacPherson Commission 
have yet (August 1962) been incorporated in legislation but during the year ended Mar. 31, 
1962 the railways received from the Federal Government $50,000,000 as an interim pay- 
ment related to the recommendations of the Commission, plus $20,000,000 to be applied 
specifically to the reduction of freight rates. These sums were in addition to the continuing 
payments to railways under the Maritime Freight Rates Act and other older pieces of 
legislation. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Government’s control and regulation of transportation reflect to a con- 
siderable extent conditions that date back to the period when the railways possessed a 
virtual monopoly of transportation within the country. Although federal regulation was 
a direct outcome of such particular matters as the prevention of unjust discrimination in 
rates and charges resulting from monopoly conditions in the industry and the safety of 
transportation facilities and operating practices, yet the railways have been so involved 
in the public interest that their regulation has been extended to become the most compre- 
hensive of any industry in Canada. 

In the meantime, conditions in the transportation industry have been drastically 
altered by the increasing competition arising from the advance of highway transportation. 
Unlike the competition that existed between railways in early stages of their development, 
today’s competition shows little indication of starting a trend toward consolidation and a 
return to semi-monopolistic conditions within the industry. Because so many shippers 
now provide their own transportation, it is evident that a large part of the present com- 
petition between common carriers has become a permanent feature of the transportation 
industry. 

It is not surprising that regulations, which under monopoly conditions were not 
onerous to the railways or were purely nominal in their effect, are now alleged to have 
become increasingly restrictive and hampering under highly competitive conditions. 
Regulatory authorities are therefore faced with the problem of piecemeal revision of their 
regulations—retaining those where railway monopoly or near-monopoly conditions still 
make them necessary in the public interest, and relaxing those where competition can be 
relied on to protect the public in order to enable the railways to meet this competition 
more effectively. The emphasis has shifted from the regulation of monopoly to main- 
taining a balance between the several competing modes of transport. Indicative of this 
trend is the amendment to the Transport Act passed in 1955, which extends the freedom 
of the railways to make contract rates with shippers known as ‘agreed charges’. 

On Noy. 2, 1936, the amalgamation of the Department of Railways and Canals and 
the Department of Marine, together with the Civil Aviation Branch of the Department 
of National Defence to form the new Department of Transport brought under one control 
railways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, civil aviation, radio and meteorology. 

Road and highway development is mainly under provincial or municipal control or 
supervision. According to the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
dated Feb. 22, 1954, jurisdiction over interprovincial and international highway transport 
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rests with the Federal Government. Federal and provincial representatives conferred at 
Ottawa in April 1954 on means of implementing that decision and on June 26, 1954, the 
Motor Vehicle Transport Act was passed by the Federal Parliament giving to all provinces, 
at their option, the authority to apply to interprovincial and international highway 
transport the same regulations respecting certificates of public convenience and necessity 
and rates as they apply to undertakings operating entirely within the province. This Act 
has since been proclaimed in seven provinces. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada was created and initially named the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for Canada by the Railway Act 1903, and was given its present name by the 
Transport Act 1938. It was organized on Feb. 1, 1904, and succeeded to all the powers 
and duties of its predecessor, the Railway Committee of the Privy Council. It was also 
given additional powers and duties which have been greatly enlarged since that date. 
When organized, the membership of the Board consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy 
Chief Commissioner and one Commissioner. In 1908 an Assistant Chief Commissioner 
and two other Commissioners were added. The Board is a statutory court of record, 
so constituted by the Railway Act and recognized as such by other courts, but it also has 
extensive regulative and administrative powers. 


_ The great majority of applications and complaints to the Board are disposed of without 
hearing in open court, but public hearings are held in various places throughout Canada 
as the Board sees fit, particularly to suit the convenience of the parties and avoid expense 
to them. Evidence at public hearings is given under oath and interested parties appear 
personally or by counsel or representatives. The finding or determination of the Board 
upon any question of fact within its jurisdiction is binding and conclusive and no order 
or decision may be questioned or reviewed except on appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada upon a question of law or a question of jurisdiction with leave of a judge of that 
Court, or by the Governor in Council.* Two Commissioners are a quorum or ‘panel’ 
for the hearing of a case and it is not unusual for two panels to be sitting at the same time 
on different cases. 


The Board has jurisdiction under more than a score of Acts of Parliament, including 
jurisdiction, under the Railway Act and the Transport Act, over transportation by railway 
and by inland water, and over communication by telephone and telegraph. 


Under the Railway Act its jurisdiction is, stated generally, in respect of construction, 
maintenance and operation of railways that are subject to the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada, including matters of engineering, location of lines, crossings and 
crossing protection, safety of train operation, operating rules, investigation of accidents, 
accommodation for traffic and facilities for service, abandonment of operation, freight and 
passenger rates, and uniformity of railway accounting. The Board also has certain juris- 
diction over telephones and telegraphs, including regulation of the telephone tolls of 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, the British Columbia Telephone Company, 
the Bonaventure and Gaspe Telephone Company and the Yellowknife Telephone Company, 
over tolls for express traffic, and tolls for the use of international bridges and tunnels. 


The Board has jurisdiction to inquire into, hear and determine any application by 
any party interested who complains that any company or person has violated or failed 
to comply with the Railway Act or a Special Act or any order made thereunder, or who 
requests the Board to make any order or give any direction, leave, sanction or approval 
that, by law, it is authorized to make or give or with respect to any matter, act or thing 
that by the Railway Act or Special Act is prohibited, sanctioned or required to be done. 
It has power to make orders and regulations generally for carrying the Railway Act into 
effect and for exercising jurisdiction conferred on the Board by any other Act. 


*The Board’s judgments are reported in Canadian Railway Cases and Canadian Railway and Transport Cases, 
a x i“ judgments, orders, rulings and regulations are published by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, in what is known 
as J.0.R. & R. 
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Regulation of railway freight and passenger rates is one of the Board’s principal 
tasks. Except for certain statutory rates, it has power “‘to fix, determine and enforce 
just and reasonable rates, and to change and alter rates as changing conditions or cost of 
transportation may from time to time require’; it may disallow any tariff that it considers 
to be unjust or unreasonable or contrary to any provision of the Railway Act; it may 
prescribe other tolls in lieu of the tolls disallowed, or require the railway company to 
substitute a tariff satisfactory to the Board. Since the end of World War II there has 
been a succession of applications for authority to make general freight rate increases and 
general telephone rate increases. 

A review of transport regulation was undertaken by the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation, under the chairmanship of the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, which held extensive 
hearings in 1949-50 and issued its Report in 1951. (See 1952-53 Year Book, p. 741.) 
Certain of its recommendations, including the following, were incorporated into the 
Railway Act by amendments made in 1951: the equalization of freight rates; the require- 
ment that, when transcontinental competitive freight rates are published, the corresponding 
rates to intermediate points shall not be more than one-third greater than the former; 
the payment by the Government of Canada of the cost of maintaining the so-called ‘bridge’ 
lines of the transcontinental railway systems in Ontario (between Sudbury, Capreol and 
Cochrane, and between Port Arthur and Armstrong) up to the amount of $7,000,000 
annually, the amounts so received by the railways to be applied to reductions in freight 
rates between Eastern and Western Canada over the trackage referred to; and the require- 
ment of a uniform classification of accounts to be prescribed by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian National Railways. 
Pursuant to the amendments, a uniform scale of milage class rates has been prescribed by 
the Board and equalization of commodity rates is being proceeded with. The Board 
has also prescribed a uniform classification and system of accounts for railways and has 
approved a new freight classification. 


Under the Transport Act, the Board entertains applications for licences for ships to 
transport goods or passengers for hire or reward between places in Canada on the Great 
Lakes and the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers, except goods in bulk on waters other than 
the Mackenzie River. Before granting a licence the Board must be satisfied that public 
convenience and necessity require such transport. The Board also has regulative powers 
over tolls for such transport. 


‘Agreed charges’ between shippers and carriers, authorized by the Transport Act, 
were also reviewed by the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon in 1955 and his recommendations were 
implemented in amendments to that Act in 1955. Under the amendments, an agreement 
for an agreed charge shall be executed in tariff form and a duplicate original shall be filed 
with the Board within seven days after the making of the agreement; the agreed charge 
will take effect twenty days after the filing without necessity of the Board’s approval 
of the charge. The Board continues to have power to fix a charge for a shipper who is 
unjustly discriminated against by an agreed charge and it also has power to vary or cancel 
an agreed charge referred to it by the Minister of Transport or the Governor in Council for 
investigation. 


During the year 1961, a total of 3,156 applications were submitted to the Board under 
the provisions of the Railway Act, the Transport Act, the Maritimes Freight Rates Act, 
and other legislation under the Board’s jurisdiction; 3,279 Orders and 11 General Orders 
were issued. 


The Board, shortly after the interim freight rate increase of 17 p.c. was authorized in 
November 1958, required the railways to specify, before Apr. 10, 1959, the amount of 
supplementary relief sought. But before that date, the Government announced that no 
further general increases would be allowed for a period of one year pending the findings of a 
Royal Commission to be established to inquire into the railway rate structure and other 
matters affecting railway transportation. The Royal Commission was appointed May 13, 
1959 with the Hon. C. P. McTague named as chairman (later succeeded by M. A. 
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MacPherson), and conducted hearings across Canada, receiving submissions from the 
railways and all interested parties. Volume I of its report was submitted in March 1961 
and Volume II in December 1961; another volume will follow. (See also pp. 757-758.) 


On July 8, 1959, Parliament passed the Freight Rates Reduction Act designed as a 
relief measure for shippers. The Act provided a fund of $20,000,000 to permit a reduction 
in class and commodity rates (other than competitive rates) on Canadian railways for a 
period of one year to Aug. 1, 1960. In compliance with the Act, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners ordered the substitution of an increase of 10 p.c. for the permissive increase 
of 17 p.c. A further reduction, substituting an increase of 8 p.c. in lieu of 10 p.c., was 
ordered by the Board, effective May 1960. By two later amendments, the Freight Rates 
Reduction Act was extended first to Apr. 30, 1961 and then to Apr. 30, 1962. The au- 
thorized expenditure was raised from $20,000,000 to $35,000,000 and then to $55,000,000: 
The reduced rates, as ordered by the Board in May 1960, have continued in effect. As at 
Feb. 12, 1962, and for the period Aug. 1, 1959 to Dec. 31, 1961, the Board had certified 
$44,989,453 for payment to companies under authority of the Freight Rates Reduction 
Act. 


On July 13, 1961, Parliament passed Appropriation Act No. 4-61 which included ten- 
twelfths of $50,000,000 in respect of Vote No. 590 of the Supplementary Estimates for 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1962; the remainder was included in Appropriation Act No. 5-61, 
passed on Sept. 28, 1961. Vote No. 590 provided for ‘Interim payments, related to 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Railway Problems pending its complete 
report, to Companies as defined in the Freight Rates Reduction Act of an aggregate amount 
in respect of the calendar year 1961 of $50,000,000”. It also provided that the Board 
determine the method of allocation, and that payment be made to such Companies as 
compensation for the maintenance of their rates on freight traffic at reduced levels as 
provided for in the Freight Rates Reduction Act. As of Feb. 12, 1962, payments totalling 
$49,850,000 had been made under Board Orders, the remainder of the Vote to be allocated 
after the claims under the Freight Rates Reduction Act were received for the calendar 
year 1961. 


The Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in September 
1944 by amendment to the Aeronautics Act. Subsequent amendments to the Act were 
made in 1945, 1950 and 1952. The Board has three members including the Chairman, 
and the staff is comprised of a Senior Adviser; a Legal Branch; an Operations Branch which 
includes the Traffic Division, Operations Analyst, Special Traffic Adviser, International 
Relations Division, and the Licensing and Inspection Division; an Economic and Account- 
ing Branch which includes the Economics Division, Audit Division and Financial Analyst; 
and a Secretary’s Branch which includes the Administrative Division. In addition, a 
small staff is located in Montreal to service the Senior Canadian Representative on the 
Council of the International Civil Aviation Organization. 


The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air services in 
Canada and is also required to advise the Minister of Transport in the exercise of his duties 
and powers in all matters relating to civil aviation. The regulatory function relates to 
Canadian air services within Canada and abroad and to foreign air services operating into 
and out of Canada. It involves the licensing of all such services and the subsequent regula- 
tion of the licensees in respect of their economic operation and the provision of service to 
the public. As provided by the Act, the Board issues Regulations, approved by the 
Governor in Council, dealing with the classification of air carriers and commercial air 
services, applications for licences to operate commercial air services, accounts, records 
and reports, ownership, transfers, consolidations, mergers and leases of commercial air 
services, traffic tolls and tariffs, and other related matters. Detailed regulatory instruc- 
tions are issued by the Board in the form of General Orders, relating to all air services or 
groups of air services; Board Orders relating to individual air services; and Rules and 
Circulars for general guidance and information. Financial and operating statistics are 
collected under authority of the Board’s Regulations. 
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Regional route operations are under current review by the Board by way of public 
hearings throughout Canada. The Board also has under study the potential for and 
requirements of increased and improved air services into the Canadian North. Continued 
attention is being given to the question of uniformity in the rules governing the filing and 
application of tariffs in both the fixed and rotating wing services. The rules governing 
applications for licence procedures are also being examined for improved processing 
methods. 

In the field of international aviation, the Board continues to take an active part in the 
work of the International Civil Aviation Organization, and to undertake bilateral negotia- 
tions for the exchange of traffic rights when appropriate. At present, Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited and TransAir Limited are Canada’s designated 
international scheduled carriers. 


The Canadian Maritime Commission.—The Canadian Maritime Commission 
Act passed in 1947 (RSC 1952, c. 38) constitutes the Canadian Maritime Commission a 
body corporate exercising its powers as an agent of Her Majesty. The Commission is 
established as a separate department of the Government reporting to Parliament through 
the Minister of Transport. The Commission is charged by Sect. 6 of the Act with the 
following responsibility :— 

“The Commission shall consider and recommend to the Minister from time to time such 
policies and measures as it considers necessary for the operation, maintenance, manning and 
development of a merchant marine and a ship-building and ship-repairing industry com- 
mensurate with Canadian maritime needs.” 

For the discharge of this responsibility the Commission is authorized to examine into, 
ascertain and keep records of all phases of ship operation. In addition, the Commission 
is specifically directed by paragraph (b) of Sect. 8 to:— 

“administer, in accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, any steamship 
subventions voted by Parliament.” 

On May 12, 1961, the Minister of Transport announced in the House of Commons a 
national maritime policy designed to encourage the construction and operation of ships 
in Canada and, as well, provide assistance to Canadian fishermen. To this end a capital 
subsidy amounting to 35 p.c. of the cost will be paid by the Government toward the con- 
struction of self-propelled ships in Canadian shipyards, to be increased to 40 p.c. for work 
done between May 12, 1961 and Mar. 31, 1963. For steel fishing trawlers the assistance 
will be 50 p.c. of the cost in cases where the new trawler will replace an old vessel with- 
drawn from service. Capital grants toward the construction of small wooden fishing 
vessels'are also to be increased. Payments of capital subsidy are made under regulations 
of the Governor in Council. About $2,000,000 was expended during the first fiscal year 
but this figure cannot be taken as a guide to future yearly expenditures because part of the 
subsidy is to be applied toward the construction of large ships which require from a year to 
a year and a half to complete. 

Subsidies have been paid by the Government for the maintenance of essential steamship 
services since the latter part of the nineteenth century. Included in this program were 
subsidies for domestic services and, as well, mail and operating subventions for overseas 
services. At the outbreak of World War II all subventions except those for domestic 
services were suspended and since the end of the War subsidies for ocean-going ships have 
been paid on only two occasions. On one occasion the purpose was for the preservation 
of a water transportation link with Australia and New Zealand but this was discontinued 
in 1952 when the Aorangi was withdrawn from service for demolition; the other occasion 
was a special one-year subsidy for Canadian ocean-going ships generally during a period 
of depressed freight rates in 1950. 


The National Energy Board.—The National Energy Act (SC 1959, c. 46) pro- 
claimed Noy. 1, 1959, provided for the establishment of a five-member Board charged 
with the duty of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. In the performance 
of this function, the Board is responsible for the regulation of the construction and opera- 
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tion of the oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 
the tolls charged for transmission by oil and gas pipeline, the export and import of gas and 
the export of electric power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is 
transmitted. During 1960 the most prominent activity of the Board was the processing 
and disposition of the applications for licences to export large quantities of natural gas 
which awaited the Board upon its creation in 1959. In 1961, its major activities were 
concerned with the implementation of the national oil policy and the processing of applica- 
tions for renewal or issuance of licences to export electric power and energy. These 
activities are covered in more detail in the Foreign Trade Chapter of this volume (see 
Index). 


PART II.—RAIL TRANSPORT* 


Section 1.—Railways 


Since Confederation the railways of Canada have been the principal transport facility 
throughout, and beyond, the nation. The two great national systems, supplemented by 
a recently completed north-south line on the West Coast and a number of regional in- 
dependent railways, are the only carriers able to transport large volumes of freight at low 
cost in all weather by continuous passage over Canadian transcontinental routes. Though 
highway and air competition is increasing, the railways still retain their primary position 
in the freight transport field. 

The two national railway companies control a wide variety of Canadian and inter- 
national transport and communication services. The government-owned Canadian 
National Railway System is the country’s largest public utility and operates the greatest 
length of trackage in Canada. In addition, it operates a highway service, a fleet of coastal 
and ocean-going steamships, a national telegraph system connecting the principal points of 
Canada with other parts of the world, an extensive express service in Canada and abroad, a 
chain of large hotels and resorts, and a scheduled air service connecting all major cities across 
the country and Canadian with other North American and European points. Its chief com- 
petitor, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, is a joint-stock corporation operating a 
transcontinental railway supported by a national telegraph system with connections 
throughout the world, a large fleet of inland, coastal and ocean-going vessels, a chain of 
year-round and resort hotels, a domestic airline servicing points in British Columbia, 
Alberta and Yukon Territory, a transpacific airline service to the Orient and the Antipodes, 
air services to Mexico, Peru, Chile and Argentina, a transpolar air route connecting Van- 
couver and Amsterdam, a transatlantic service to Portugal, Spain and Italy, and a limited 
(one flight daily each way) transcontinental air service between Vancouver and Montreal. 
Also included in the company’s operations are a world-wide express service and a domestic 
truck and bus network. 

The Pacific Great Eastern Railway, owned by the British Columbia Government, 
operates over a 789.5-mile route from North Vancouver to Fort St. John in the Peace 
River area of northeastern British Columbia, with a branch line from Chetwynd to Dawson 
Creek. The completion in 1958 of the northern extension of this line opened up to de- 
velopment the vast interior of the province and brought to an end the largest railway 
construction job undertaken in North America for two decades. With the completion in 
May 1959 of the last link in the microwave system, the PGE became the first railway on 
the Continent to be operated entirely by means of radio communication. 

The statistics of Subsections 1 to 3 of this Section cover the combined railway facilities 
of all companies operating in Canada, including intercity freight and passenger services of 
electric railway companies. Details relating to the Canadian National Railway System 
are dealt with separately in Subsection 4. A special article covering the consolidation and 
organization of the CNR appears in the 1955 Year Book at pp. 840-847. 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; more detailed 
information is given in the annual reports of the Division. 
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Subsection 1.—Milage and Equipment 


Construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada—the short link of 14.5 
miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—but only 66 miles were in operation by 1850. 
The first great period of construction was in the 1850’s when the Grand Trunk and the 
Great Western Railways were built as well as numerous smaller lines. The building of 
the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific railways contributed to another period of 
rapid expansion in the 1870’s and 1880's. In the last period of extensive railway building 
(1900-17), the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern 
Railways were constructed. 

Only a gradual increase has taken place in first main track milage since the 1920’s. 
Recently, however, the development of a number of large industrial projects in districts 
far removed from transport facilities has necessitated the building of branch lines. Those 
completed up to 1956 are listed in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 815, and those completed 
in 1957 and 1958 in the 1959 Year Book, p. 775. During 1959 the eastern section of 
the Chibougamau branch line constructed by the CNR from St. Félicien to Cache Lake 
in Quebec, a distance of 133 miles, was officially placed in service; the western section of 
this line, from Beattyville to Chibougamau, was completed in 1957, opening up mineral- 
rich areas and linking them with the industrial centres of the province. Another branch 
of this line, to serve Mattagami Lake mines in northwestern Quebec, will be constructed 
during 1961-62; it will be 60 miles in length and cost an estimated $9,660,000. Also, as 
agent of the Federal Government, the CNR is carrying out a branch line location survey 
from the vicinity of Grimshaw, Alta., on the Northern Alberta Railways, to Great Slave 
Lake, a distance of about 400 miles. The 52-mile line from Optic Lake to Chisel Lake in 
Manitoba, built at a cost of $8,800,000 to connect a base metal mining development with 
the smelter at Flin Flon, was completed in September 1960. 


While new construction has added considerably to first main track milage placed in 
operation in the past few years, other lines have been abandoned because they have become 
unprofitable. Thus, new milage is not reflected in the totals shown in Table 1. 


1.—Railway Track Milage Operated, 1900-60 


Nots.—Figures of total milage of single track operated for 1835-1909 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 546; 
for 1911-14 in the 1954 edition, p. 786; for 1916-24 in the 1955 edition, p. 830; and for 1926-49 in the 1956 edition, p. 792. 


First Maryn Track Minace Track Minace By AREA AND TYPE 
| Miles | 
Year in Area and Type of Track 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Operation 
No No No No No 

First Main— 
Newfoundland... :2..:..>/setass 45s 934 934 934 934 
Prince Edward Island............ 285 285 285 284 
Nova Beotia.. js tiie. cence 1,370 1,336 1,333 1,316 
New Bronswith..: ¢.i0. «cee 00s tele 1,818 1,818 1,818 1,783 
Quehee: 20.275 |. .56 pares eee ve 5,096 5,096 5,228 5, 228 
Onitario: cd. Ot tess eee 10,513 10, 467 10,421 10,245 
Manitoba: 282. <<.’ stk ee ashe , 005 5,00: 5,004 
Saskatchewan. !) 2015. ce toas noe 8,721 8,721 8,721 8,721 
Alberta us; 2c Bias see os fee da , 680 5,679 5, 680 5, 679 
British Columbia........0050-0-0.+ 4,071 4,388 4,388 ; 
Wicd 2. .2na0 see tasae eae eee 
United Statese.. so. 03. hz iv swans 339 339 339 339 

| Totals, First Main............. 43,890 44,125 44,209 44,029 

Second maw. sts + cess tereie ear 2,471 2,444 2,350 2,243 

Other inains 23) 35: ees eee eee — _— _ 45 

Endustrial 5. vein. 50a eee 1,208 1,216 1,219 1,248 

Yard and sidimps. ..- 2s.) coe eae 11,528 11,534 11,616 11,628 

Grand Tetals. =. 60-4. sees 59,0972 | 59,3193 | 59,3944 | 59,193 
1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 2 Includes 45 miles of joint track. 3 Excludes 51 miles of 


joint track. 4 Excludes 52 miles of joint track. 
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Rolling-Stock.—Although the figures of Table 2 show the number of the different 
types of rolling-stock in operation at Dec. 31 of the years 1954 to 1960, they do not by 
any means give a complete picture of rolling-stock capacity for service. Each year hundreds 
of units, particularly freight cars, are retired and replaced by more efficient equipment, 
much of it specially designed and engineered for specific hauling jobs. Improvement in 
the efficiency of car use is also a factor that may reduce the amount of equipment required. 
Between 1954 and 1960 the average capacity of box cars increased from 45.5 tons to 47.0 
tons, of gondola cars from 64.2 tons to 65.7 tons, flat cars from 44.6 tons to 48.0 tons, 
hopper cars from 64.4 tons to 66.9 tons, ore cars from 58.3 tons to 79.8 tons and of all 
freight cars from 48.1 tons to 51.4 tons. The average tractive power of locomotives ad- 
vanced during the same period from 42,622 lb. to 55,791 lb. Table 2 shows the increasing 
number of diesel locomotives in service. The Canadian National Railways completed 
its dieselization program during 1960, retiring all remaining steam units from service, 
while the Canadian Pacific Railway Company had replaced all but 364 steam locomotives. 


2.—Railway Rolling-Stock in Operation as at Dec. 31, 1954-60 


Type 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
beefs wih bes eogere ee ese ee TEES Ss 4,771 4,714} 4,790 4,821 4,823 4,720 3,752 
team— 
Oo itech Vues gee eee oes Ser 2,871 2,521 2,228 1, 857 1, 483 1,143 335 
Onabrrning, Yee seared rete 715 704 621 537 477 371 68 
Diesel:electrics se, Be. Hwa)... UA 1,152 1,455 1,8951 2,372 2,799 3,155 3,308 
EIOCELICNM IN. F< atte Gente hice Monette 33 33 46 55 64 51 41 
Passenger’ Carss.-: Su. bos.-. bnecoe: 6,648 6,574 6, 2202 5, 942 5,733 5,456 5,119 
Conch sei b.f 28h see Sh Sie Pe PBR 2,058 1,799 1,597 1,486 1,409 1,342 
Combination 323 325 340 343 328 182 172 
Colonist 254 226 178 136 124 96 88 
Dining 196 201 186 183 174 159 149 
Parlour 174 172 173 167 162 143 137 
Sleeping 956 969 925 879 900 919 861 
Baggage, express and postal to 2,418 2,483 2,404 2,398 2,336 2,353 2,218 
Se Boe 63 75 90 129 139 128 111 
Other 131 115 112 116 84 7 41 
Freight: Cars. tc seis So 55 te tpicis os 189,351 | 185,956 | 191,974%| 197,907 | 196,893 | 194,512 | 191,553 
TANLOMODUB. coe eset coe tect e es: 7,439 7,406 6,370 6,733 6,722 7,270 7,249 
US See oe 2,245 2,378 2,156 2,646 2,708 3,140 3,128 
Ise sat Soe pRB a ath Sanger a de 118,770 114, 814 118,353 121,346 117, 604 114,181 111,217 
AE tuner cine noentous noone 11,782 12,037 11,876 11,975 12,058 12,270 12,645 
Gondoter 50: 2.5. pees os 6 cckcks 18, 469 18,592 19,052 19,904 20,522 20, 428 20,310 
Eopper- cade: Meee eae cence as 12,129 12,247 12,870 13,788 15, 493 15,601 15,578 
(QTR SE TEA Le SS atlas ee a vs Wee 2,555 2,559 5, 465 5, 967 6,004 5,964 5,930 
Refrigeraborices fs Goce sae oats 9,583 9,735 9,906 10, 022 10,184 10,155 10,076 
HOCK ene ee ae eee 5,972 5,776 5,501 5,141 5,195 5,025 4,917 
LESS 3 Ee ae ea eer ae 363 378 389 384 382 455 472 
CSAIL ST gt es 2 eel ees leo aH 44 34 16 1 21 23 31 
Privately Owned Cars?‘.............. _ _ — _ _ 4,853 5,031 
A sti once Ae BEE. geass Sede _ _ _ _ _ 7 7 
Gort Gli cas Be ccasmes cia ieraakaiok share _ — — = = = 2 
ELORHCE. 6 <o.0--- thE Aes abso a. bh eke _ _ _— _ — 37 23 
4 PAN Re = net ene, ee — _- _ _ —~ 4,809 4,999 
1 Includes one gasoline locomotive. 2 Includes 13 cars not specified as to type. 3 Includes 20 cars 
not specified as to type. 4 Includes those of non-rail industrial firms such as oil, chemical and railway car 


leasing companies which furnish freight cars to, or on behalf of, any railway line. 


Subsection 2.—Finances 


The tables in this Subsection give information on capital liability and capital invest- 
ment, earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings and government aid to all 
_railways.* Financial statistics of government-owned railways are given separately and in 


* Statistics for individual railways are given in DBS annual report Railway Transport, published in six parts 
(Catalogue Nos. 52-207—52-212). 
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detail in Subsection 4. A Uniform Classification of Accounts for common carriers became 
effective for the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific railways on Jan. 1, 1956, 
and for all other common carrier railways on Jan. 1, 1957. In transportation statistics a 
distinction is made between expenditures and expenses. In this Subsection, the term 
‘expenses’ is used as defined in the Uniform Classification of Accounts and refers to the 
expenses of furnishing rail transportation service and of operations incident thereto, includ- 
ing maintenance and depreciation of the plant used in such service. 


Capital Liability and Investment.—The capital liability of railways operating in 
Canada for the years 1941 to 1960 is shown in Table 3. The increase of $178,662,014 in 
1960 over 1959 compares with an increase in investment in road and equipment property 
of $107,374,071 as shown in Table 4. 


3.—Capital Liability of Railways, 1941-60 


Note.—Figures for 1876-1925 are given in the 1927-28 Year Book, p. 649, and those for 1926-40 in the 1947 


edition, p. 662. : ’ : F 
(Exclusive of Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways) 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total Year Stocks Funded Debt Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

i ere 1,697,545,699 | 1,699,942,865 | 3,397,488,564 || 1951....... 1,646,205,772 | 1,925,488,160 | 3,571,693,9321 
1042 Sessa 1,578,254,765 | 1,793,579,270 | 3,371,834,035 || 1952?...... 2,406,309,060 | 1,308,899,612 | 3,715,208,6721 
1048S ee eas 1,614,936,131 | 1,741,664,036 | 3,356,600,167 || 1953....... 2,422,692,856 | 1,439,063,402 | 3,861,756,2581 
1044 seas 1,636,064,822 | 1,707,801,676 | 3,343,866,498 || 1954....... 2,499,778,848 | 1,475,815,267 | 3,975,594,1151 
1940). os x00 1,631,973,055 | 1,701,786,899 | 3,333,759,954 || 1955....... 2,543,465,586 | 1,565,109,030 | 4,108,574,616! 
TLOAG wiahe ccc 1,624,753,709 | 1,665,844,188 | 3,290,597,847 || 1956....... 2,572,487,313 | 1,612,706,551 | 4,185,193,864! 
LORY cee on 1,623,607,219 | 1,685,010,672 | 3,308,617,891 || 1957....... 2,565,559,683 | 1,764,660,210 | 4,330,219,8931 
1948.......| 1,578,057,474 | 1,672,282,030 | 3,250,339,504 / 1958....... 2,646,659,697 | 1,953,114,826 | 4,599,774,5231 
LOGS crc a 1,576,734,292 | 1,692,898,968 | 3,269,633,2601| 1959....... 2,669,062,269 | 2,122,675,213 | 4,791,737,482! 
LQG B reid cracecd 1,649,462,088 | 1,826,346,222 | 3,475,808,3104/ 1960....... 2,725,827,684 | 2,244,571,812 | 4,970,399,4961 

1 Exclusive of approximately $40,000,000 railway debt in Newfoundland assumed in 1949. 2 Affected 


by readjustment in the capital structure of the CNR (see p. 773). 


4.—Capital Invested in Railway Road and Equipment Property, 1956-60 


Investment 1956+ 1957" 1958* 1959+ 1960 
ee ee ee ee ee ee en ee 
1510): (6 Bee sy) GRIIOREIO Ors 280, 648, 789 226,971, 459 174,390, 869 134, 823, 880 113, 587,736 
ELQMIPMENE. <neip ovs:ercinrete'a ctalete.s 148, 235,337 189, 383, 255 133, 068, 199 78, 487,442 |Cr. 12,920,826 
Creneral 5 c:c5 secsicwnste sites iin 7,871,446 |Cr. 77,635,769 |Cr. 1,673,544 |Cr. 816,428 |Cr. 35, 546 
Undistributed............... 12, 156, 689 16,761,171 2,253,817 42,668,998 6,742,707 
CNR non-rail property.... 6,245, 238 6,573,570 6,017,011 1,861,030 6,588,741 
CPR us i gets 5,790, 622 9,943,881 |Cr. 3,825,030 386, 878, 761 122, 830 
Other _ ve Sets 120, 929 243,720 61, 836 8,929,207 81,136 
Totals)... 00.000 en an 448, 912, 261 355, 480, 116 308,039, 341 255,163,892 107,374, 071 


DOG ESL practic: ateisma sae 5,707, 460,0871] 6,074, 129,0382) 6,382,168,379 | 6,637,332, 271 6,744, 706, 342 


1 A restatement of investment totals by railways adopting the new Uniform Classification of Accounts in 1956 
and year-to-date investments in non-rail property, which were not previously available, has increased the cumu- 
lative figure by $481,268,776. 2 Includes investments totalling $11,188,835 of the British Columbia Electric 
Railway which reported for the first time in the railway transport series. 
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Revenues and Expenses.—The ratio of expenses to revenues of railways operating 
in Canada was 96.34 p.c. in 1960 compared with 89.80 p.c. ten years previously; the high 
for the period 1951-60 was 97.30 p.c. recorded in 1958. The trend of both revenues and 
expenses was generally upward during the period, revenues increasing by 5.8 p.c. and 
expenses by 13.5 p.c. The all-time high point for operating revenues was reached in 1956. 
Because outlay increased more rapidly than income during the ten years, the net operating 
revenue per mile of line dropped from $2,585 in 1951 to $936 in 1960, although the lowest 
figure during the period was recorded in 1958 at $696. 


5.—Operating Revenues and Expenses of Railways, 1951-60 


_ Nore.—Operating revenues and expenses from 1875 are given in previous editions of the Year Book beginning 
with the 1916-17 edition. 


Bee Per Mile of Line F ee ponder & 
See operas I Opentie || Eas ae as 
Revenues Expenses Oo iae Op er atin : Op eratin E Op - . = sre nee | 
Revenues Revenues Mile Mile 
$ $ p.c $ $ $ $ $ 
1Oite cess 1,088, 583, 789 977,577,062! 89.80 25,348 22,763 2,585 10.05 3.36 
1 ea 1,172, 158,665 | 1,057,186,3041 90.19 27,272 24,597 2,675 10.56 3.50 
1958....... 1,205,935, 414 | 1,100,393, 8361 91.25 28,020 25,567 2,453 11.48 3.53 
1964. ie ssa 1,095, 440,918 | 1,019,534,9891 93.07 25, 402 23, 642 1,760 11.58 3.44 
1055. << 0. 3s 1,198,351,601 | 1,048,564, 6812 87.50 26, 876 23,517 3,359 12.21 3.60 
1956. .c..8- 1,300, 623,923 | 1,171,338, 574 90.06 29,047 26, 159 2,888 12.75 3.16 
LOD Teas 1, 263, 147,930 | 1,203, 530, 146 95.28 28,171 26, 841 1,330 13.85 3.30 
10GB ens 1,163,735,417 | 1,132,277, 504 97.30 25,766 25,070 696 14,51 3.11 
1959 eS 1,224, 567,928 | 1,166,306, 724 95.24 27,093 25, 804 1,289 15.48 3.29 
1960.0... 1,151,655, 456 | 1,109, 470, 426 96.34 25,544 24, 608 936 15.54 3.46 
1 Excludes equipment rents, joint facility rents and tax accruals. 
6.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Railways, 1958-60 
Item 1958 1959 1960 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
Road maintenance...............05+ 248,593,455 | 21.9 259,958,839 | 22.3 243,990,846 | 22.0 
Equipment maintenance............ 253,744,614 | 22.4 256,778,520 | 22.0 249,473,225 | 22.5 
PETTING. Coe se cereiiec dec seus sess ses 27, 208, 205 2.4 29, 140, 473 2.5 28, 866, 434 2.6 
ELTANSPOTLR LION, onesies 21 :6:6,0/0-0,0/0,0:0,0 440,116,687 | 38.9 443,292,012 | 38.0 424,924,203 | 38.3 
General and miscellaneous.......... 110, 677,500 9.8 113,955, 685 9.8 103,370, 5il1 9.3 
MCG ANG CAXCS=. os Sees science cites = 51, 937, 043 4.6 63,181,195 5.4 58, 845,207 5.3 
Totals Be 4 paws eth cen 1, 132,277,504 | 100.0 1,166,306,724 | 100.0 1,109, 470,426 | 100.0 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES, EMPLOYEES AND EARNINGS 
FOR RAILWAYS OPERATING IN CANADA, 1940-60 
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Employment and Salaries and Wages.—Railway employment in 1960 declined 
7 p.c. from employment in the previous year, 18 p.c. from that in 1956 and was 14 p.c. 
lower than the average for the ten-year period 1951-60. Compared with 1951, equipment 
maintenance employees on hourly rates in 1960 worked 12 p.c. fewer average hours but their 
wages per hour were 65 p.c. higher. The average number of hours worked by transporta- 
tion employees decreased 17 p.c. but their pay per hour was about 60 p-c. higher. Since 
1956, statistics have been reported in accordance with the revised “Canadian Classification 
of Railway Employees and Their Compensation’, which became effective Jan. 1, 1956. 


7.—Railway Employees and Their Earnings, 1951-60 


Notg.—Figures include employees and wages for ‘outside’ operations amounting to from 3 to 6 p.c. of total 
employees and from 2 to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. Figures for 1912-39 are given in the 1941 Year Book, 
p. 551; for 1940-49 in the 1951 edition, p. 723; and for 1950 in the 1961 edition, p. 785. 


os 
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Ratio of Total 
Payroll (charged 
Total Average to operating expenses) 
Year Employees Salaries Salaries to— 
and Wages and Wages | —————-_—______—_ 
Operating | Operating 
Revenues | Expenses 


No. $ $ p.c. p.c. 
204,025 624, 682,754 3,062 52.0 58.0 
214,143 669, 457, 962 3,126 52.1 57.7 
211,951 724,077,594 3,416 53.4 58.6 
196,307 661, 829,774 3,371 54.3 58.3 
195, 459 674, 875, 767 3,453 50.2 57.4 
De ee renner snares orraeara act aracaa wearer 215, 3241 780, 135,918 3,623 50.6 55.9 
DOG Zoe ae aire seta chegtie nav oco 2 ete: ons us Bcc OT 212, 4261 791,529,117 3,726 51.4 53.9 
UL pine, eres ri COHEN Cua Raat od we 192, 8091 757, 907, 896 3,931 52.7 54.3 
LODO tee MiSs MK: Loree ke tebe. Ee, 187, 9811 780,031,534 4,150 Diao 54.2 
LOGO: 5, Setar eri hc alesse OR ats Poin ab ncnic's AOU o's 175, 5371 740, 475, 804 4,218 52.0 54.2 


1 Includes employees engaged in cartage and highway transport (rail) operations. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada might 
be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads or through sparsely settled 
districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for federal and provincial 
governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of assistance. ‘The form of 
aid was usually a bonus of a fixed amount for each mile of railway constructed and, in the 
early days, grants of land were also made other than for right-of-way. As the country 
developed, objections to the land-grant method became increasingly apparent and aid 
was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy for each mile of line, a loan or a 
subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees of debenture issues were given in 
a later period and, since the formation of the Canadian National Railways, all debenture 
issues of that System, except those for rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. 


During the era of railway expansion before 1918, provincial governments guaranteed 
the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in the Canadian National 
Railway System. These bonds as they mature or are called are paid off by the Canadian 
National Railways, in large measure through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with 
Federal Government guarantee. Bonds guaranteed by the Governments of New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia have been 
eliminated in this manner in recent years. Railway bonds guaranteed by the Government 
of Canada at Dec. 31, 1961 amounted to $1,670,653,176; this amount includes $97,756 
perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former Grand Trunk Railway, 
now part of the Canadian National Railway System, on which interest and dividends are 
guaranteed by the Federal Government. 
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Subsection 3.—Passenger and Freight Traffic 


Tables 8 and 9 show passenger and freight statistics for all railways for the years 
1951-60. A separate analysis of the operations and traffic of the Canadian National 
Railways is given at pp. 775-776. 


8.—Statistics of Passenger Service and Revenue, 1951-60 


Revenue Passenger- ps Passenger- 
Passenger- Train pics nary bg ie Miles per 
Train Miles! Car Miles! Mile of Line 
No. No. No. No. No. 


46, 200, 947 415,178,734 30,995,604 | 3,110, 240,504 72,424 
47,663,617 431, 234, 562 30,167,145 | 3,151, 261,385 73,319 
46,977,271 430,726,717 28,736,159 | 2,985,943, 809 69,378 
45,745,089 416, 969,275 28,396,528 | 2,863,036, 611 66,391 
44,556,022 417,729,975 27,229,962 | 2,891,685,018 64, 853 


43,782,624 420, 687, 663 26,070,766 | 2,907, 568,012 64,934 
41,629,954 409,175,053 22,965,974 | 2,925,132,819 65, 236 
40,545,723 382,340,605 21,376,438 | 2,485,860, 569 55,040 
38,212,310 267,551, 267 20,939,928 | 2,445,654,114 54,109 
34,492,952 344,995,828 19,497,233 | 2,263,794, 875 50,212 


Average Passenger- 

Receipts Average Average Average Train 
per Receipts per Passenger Passengers Revenue per 

Passenger- Passenger Journey per Train Passenger- 
Mile Train Mile 
cts. $ miles No. $ 
2.86 2.87 100 67 3.36 
2.88 3.01 104 66 3.50 
2.88 2.99 104 64 3.53 
2.87 2.89 101 63 3.44 
2.87 3.05 106 65 3.60 
2.93 3.27 112 66 3.16 
2.97 3.78 127 70 3.30 
3.11 3.62 116 61 orl 
3.01 3.51 117 64 3.29 
3.05 3.55 116 66 3.46 

Neen eee en eee ee Ts See ct 
1 Includes express, baggage, mail and other cars. 2 Duplications included. 


9.—Statistics of Freight Service and Revenue, 1951-60 


DS eee 


Revenue Revenue Freight 

Waa Freight- Freight- Freight Freight Ton-Miles 

Train Train Car Carried? Ton-Miles per 

Miles Miles! Mile of Line 

No. No. tons No. No. 
LOD accretive ares teins oo bieiee werace de abs a 87,181,640 3,384, 341,192 161,260,521 | 64.300, 418,000 1,497,274 
QB Yeecte co cnajelersid apis sfajeiatass'aieinie Sova 89,217,123 3,551, 802,171 162,175,381 | 68,430, 417,000 1,592,146 
LODOE SS Bee. ose. es Aa vejeiele een ote 84,997,904 3,448, 530,542 156,249,259 | 65,267,016,000 1,516, 462 
DOD 4 recs aetetarcretete sain Sate ateietendiads cuore 75,334, 248 3,088,504, 846 143,194,840 | 57,547,300, 439 1,333,216 
AQ Of s cratic iarcreiois)sts sie vaiela’e/ere asx afeie ein ot 79,072,523 3,414, 942,330 167,862,156 | 66,176,128,925 1,488, 273 


87,088,493 | 3,890,694,617 | 189,608,272 | 78,819,966, 395 1,760,135 
77,991,848 | 3,540,096,145 | 174,163,028 | 71,047,229,093 1,584,343 
68,655,553 | 3,324,507,990 | 153,524,948 | 66,356, 829, 403 1,469,050 
68,351,068 | 3,322,166,683 | 166,186,216 | 67,956,540,372 1,503,362 
63,887,230 | 3,249,823,860 | 158,466,368 | 65,444,784, 480 1,451,410 


i — —— — 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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9.—Statistics of Freight Service and Revenue, 1951-60—concluded 
088es—=$«$=$=~=$—$—“$—“$@—=$0OV“BWYOwWwOoOoOowonaoaqzpemO@»~uooooo oo 


Freight Receipts Average Average Average | Revenue per 
Receipts per Length of |Train Load,| Load per Freight- 
Year . g 
per Ton Ton Freight Revenue Loaded Train 
per Mile Hauled Haul Tons Car Mile Mile 
cts. $ miles tons tons $ 
1.362 5.43 399 738 30.61 10.05 
1.377 5.81 422 767 31.68 10.56 
1.489 6.22 418 768 31.16 11,43 
1.516 6.09 402 764 30.34 11.58 
1.460 5.75 394 837 31.30 12,21 
1.409 5.85 416 905 33.12 12.75 
1,520 6.21 408 911 32.86 13.85 
1.501 6.49 432 967 32.35 14,51 
1.557 6.37 409 994 33.31 15.48 
1.517 6.26 413 1,024 33.11 15.54 
ee me a ee eee ee ee 
1 Includes caboose miles but excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue trains. 2 Excludes traffic 


handled by more than one railway; see Table 10 for details of freight carried. 


The total tonnage of revenue freight carried (including national loadings and receipts 
from United States rail connections) was 4.6 p.c. lower in 1960 than in 1959. Among the 
main commodity groups, agricultural products, mine products and manufactures and mis- 
cellaneous products recorded decreases but animal and forest products were up slightly. 
Of the 158,462,134 tons carried in 1960 (excluding freight handled by more than one railway 
and in intermediate switching), mine products accounted for 41.4 p.c., manufactures and 
miscellaneous products for 30.5 p.c., agricultural products 16.8 p.c., forest products 9.4 p.c., 
animal products 1.1 p.c., and less-than-carload freight for 0.8 p.c. 


10.—Commodities Hauled as Freight by Railways, 1957-60 


Nors,—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more railways is 
counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National Railways, but 
the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the Canadian sections of 
United States railways. 


Commodity 1957 1958 1959 1960 
tons tons tons tons 
Agriculfural Products 2.9530... os oe so dees 28,376,417 29,309, 235 27,988,690 26,666, 459 
WRDGAE: f Broee Meets. Batts aia hace harsnlabicetteet esd 13,160,234 14, 553, 875 13,794,365 13, 293, 302 
ORB. acon: fotreles wet wae a Soitbie cette © 1,709, 666 1,490,516 1,372,154 1,186,626 
OPDOMRTAIN Bes... ae ome hee ee one wet es 5, 136, 833 5,181,033 4,906,172 4,292,962 
lourw beatae ox eaters sls on Memines selene. 1, 449, 408 1,629, 846 1,689,048 1,639,965 
Otiiermill products 5. . eos suas ooo sce chs che vehi 2,057,225 1, 887, 424 1,708,274 1,659,275 
Other agricultural products............ssceceeeeeees 4,863,051 4,566, 541 4,518,677 4,594,329 
Avimal Products ....cccc0.cs0 5.0. accel Hee ee 1,939, 952 1, 634,878 1,571,388 1,695,451 
NERV ESTOCKS:, PIE SARI AS Aa Eo ae trcrend oe, san ols aloes 654,985 605, 105 507,389 430, 234 
Meats and other edible packing-house products..... 645, 307 506, 288 550,999 781,520 
Otheri animal productsy, . Pisie-.b.. 12 Setds ath ss tack 639, 660 523, 485 513,000 483 , 697 
Mine Productsi4 9.5.0.4 te SO Pa 73,322,895 59,895,924 71,178,434 65,541,195 
On ANS DEAL ota Me ne ate Maem Seabee 2,129,366 1,615,401 1,555,774 1,378, 104 
Coal, bituminous, subbituminous, lignite............ 14,657,576 12,854, 100 11,949, 461 11, 259, 474 
Cokets. ats tani in. lie tseseastind. Lhe eo 28 2,107, 206 1,585, 402 1,581,553 1,582,395 
Ores’ andsconcentratesi:. Yi. stele’ ae /alcsiale oo ole aaa 29, 266, 699 21, 287, 157 30,840,791 28, 386, 836 
Dandtand gravels seaeiiere. cass aahie bela DEN 6, 704,330 6,997,118 6, 442, 813 6, 308, 623 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken).............-.se005 7,777,451 7,017,430 6,694, 809 5,952,700 


Obbermina productasnev08). sis Coe ks eee 10; 680; 267 8,539,316 | 12,113,233 10,673,063 
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10.—Commodities Hauled as Freight by Railways, 1957-60—concluded 


Commodity 1957 1958 1959 1960 
_ Oe Ee ee PENS 2 | eee 

tons tons tons tons 
St PROMUCts... nonce cee ance cecsenenercesacenanes 16, 645,960 14,556,917 14,736,118 14,960,197 
se posts, poles, Milne Gnd Uedigig- s+ 4 <x pglage se 2°193/371 | 1,948,490 | 2,105,792 27592, 553 
Cordwood and other firewood........++-+-++s++++++ 45,736 31,007 27,651 16,077 
Pulpwood.... 0+... ap dye e+ + oo + -Bidow soe ss ape = ss 6,544, 706 4,731,075 4,121, 483 4,794,373 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage material. 6,797,042 6, 802, 421 7,282,234 6,411,739 
Other forest products......-.+seereeceseeeereeereees 1,065, 105 1,045,924 1,198,958 1,145, 455 
Manufactures and Miscellameous.........-.-.--++-- 51, 690, 052 46,534,971 49,162,943 48,285,917 
Gasoline and petroleum products.......---++++++++- 8,790, 643 8,402,525 8,325,020 7,851,365 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural, pipe).....----- 5,584, 331 3,672,395 4,234,303 3,986, 862 
Automobiles, trucks and parts.......--+++++eeeeeess 2,132,072 1,518, 229 1,809, 106 1,998,474 
NeWSpTint. ..0.. ces sie ce cacee stoma o> dhe canlagivenss 4,573,228 4,115,818 4,256,951 4,236, 852 
Wood pulp. c.f. + spate dam oo cde e+ sapulet'oi wee Gobieidens 4° * 2,479,597 2,312,458 2,547,531 2,518, 188 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous.........-+++- 28,130,181 26,513,546 27,990,022 27,694,176 
Less-than-Carload Lots.............6 000 eee eee eeeee 2,068,885 1,509,831 1,457,576 1,312,915 
Grand "Totals... ... <>. fens tes sees 174,044,161 | 153,441,756 | 166,095,149 158, 462,134 


ne ee ee eee ee | aan Saran 


Railway Accidents.—The figures given in Tables 11 and 12 of persons killed or 
injured on railways include those involved in both train and non-train accidents. All 
passengers injured are included in the figures but, for employees, only those that kept the 
employee from his work for at least three days during the ten days following the accident 
are recorded. 


11.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Railways, 1951-60 


Nors.—Figures for 1919-50 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1922-23 edition. 


Passengers Employees Others! 
Year 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed 
No. No. No. No. No. 

TODS dacs chluaie te aenrece ein = 5 221 84 7,651 301 
19b2 sereeaseo vee 2 183 74 7,019 317 
in een, eee Greer ee oe 4 181 35 5,917 266 
1h) Ne ERS cree. Opera hy ear 4 251 48 4,654 245 
DA ee APSA Pup eee OC 1 235 48 4,467 258 
1958. See Sites vie.che Aten BE Be if 126 71 4,378 301 
LOR, SEE feo sn cide Ote- Sehe se 2 193 36 4,082 287 
MO eer Se Geir Gr< eet cee 1 124 46 3,315 280 
VQD9, Sh fe icjs;<:0-cte Bahn ae. a 9 193 42 3,256 265 
LOG BBR «vie ole Sie Me Se 2 215 33 2,683 237 


1 Includes postal, express and pullman employees, trespassers and others. 


Accidents tabulated include all those in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used for DBS vital statistics 
treats collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor vehicle accidents; provincial 
statistics also class them as motor vehicle accidents and consequently adjustments should 
be made when compiling total accidental deaths of all kinds or comparing results of 
accidents of different kinds, such as train and motor vehicle. 
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12.—Persons Killed or Injured on Railways, by Specified Cause, 1958-60 
aonaows=*=$0=@0—0—0—0—006=S00R0E0000—=S=~<SO—wOOoOna“saeaO=®$®$®@=@ma9yTD ez xx«_eseyy__—LL Cee 
1958 1959 ° 1960 


Class of Person\and: DeseriptiomsotizAccenlort yx | 
Killed | Injured Killed | Injured Killed | Injured 


Accipents RrsuLTING FROM 
MovrMent or TRAtns, Locomotives or Cars 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Class of Person— 
POSSENGETO. sae cee Mites ¢ treveen ate cseemaae are orevers:« 1 83 9 151 2 151 
Employees.......... 33 1,016 30 1,092 24 895 
AUER ASSOUS | Micra, aeRO eds oes 6:5. sis. gee «(sive siee/ss ns 78 51 65 56 52 63 
Non-trespassers 192 299 196 505 183 463 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc...............-. _ 13 3 14 1 14 
FL OGAIS Bron incaieccamssescrs aterm crereverar yes beers 304 1, 462 303 1,818 262 1,586 
Description of Accidents (Employees and 
Passengers only)— 
Coupling and uncoupling..................-..0- a 46 _ 50 — 47 
@ollisions... ©. S25. 222.0058. .1 S08 IB Be. :.<6, 0 6 58 15 188 6 182 
Weratinents 2. HSS. sca hos: «2 Giese «bk SM 2 40 4 44 4 34 
Locomotives or cars breaking down........... — 1 — 18 — 8 
Halling from trains OF Cars. ....0...022 nec cse- 7 79 2 80 4 52 
GCetthic on OF ofl trams. +... ¢cmente nese Acces 3 255 1 247 2 207 
DUCE Y: tral eLC sear. Grenier canbe 7 20 11 17 3 9 
Overhead and other obstruction............... — 11 3 26 _— 19 
ONG CHUSERE tee eo neaettre die oe th nee ee 6 589 3 573 i 488 
Rotals yc cu cone Pus sages oa oe 34 1,099 39 1,243 26 1,046 
Aut OruEer AccrpENnTs 
No No No No. No No 
Class of Person— 
Stationmens.4%..0.290.055.30 2 256 — 239 1 215 
Shopmen... 2 764 3 739 1 545 
Trackmen.. 7 836 8 760 5 668 
Other employees : 2 443 1 426 2 360 
Passengers...... 3 _— 41 a 42 _ 64 
Othersres: 2 8 Se oHe RRR EIAe A Seo estonia oe 10 82 1 52 1 53 
Motals? op esses ta. See ed 23 2,422 13 25258 10 1,905 


Subsection 4.—The Canadian National Railway System* 


In view of the interest in Canada’s publicly owned railway, the Canadian National 
Railway System is given separate treatment in this Subsection. Its history is presented in 
a special article published in the 1955 Year Book at pp. 840-847. More detailed information 
than can be given here is obtainable from DBS annual report Canadian National Railways 
(Catalogue No. 52-201). 


Financial Statistics.—The original financial structure of the CNR and the steps 
taken through the Capital Revision Acts of 1937 and 1952 to alleviate the burden of 
interest debt undertaken by the company on its formation in 1923 are described in the 
special article mentioned above. Briefly, the Capital Revision Act of 1937 wrote off all 
loans that had been made to cover deficits and also unpaid interest on loans, and certain 
loans made for the purpose of additions and betterments were converted to equity capital, 
relieving the CNR from paying fixed charges on this amount. Under the 1952 Capital 
Revision Act, 50 p.c. of the company’s interest-bearing debt was changed to preferred 
stock on which, after settling income taxes, a dividend of 4 p.c. is paid on earnings. Also, 
for a term of ten years ended Dec. 31, 1961, the Railway was not obliged to pay interest on 
$100,000,000 of its long-term debt. The Government is authorized to buy additional 

* The Hudson Bay Railway, formerly managed and operated for the Federal Government by the CNR, was 
absorbed into the Canadian National Railway System on Jan. 1, 1958, to be operated in the same manner as other 


Canadian Government railway lines. Statistics of the Hudson Bay Railway are therefore included with CNR 
data for 1958 and subsequent years. 
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preferred stock annually in amounts related to the company’s gross revenues. As a 
consequence, the proportion of total capitalization represented by equity capital in share- 
holders’ account was raised from 34.5 p.c. at Dec. 31, 1951 to 67.2 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1952, 


and the proportion of borrowed capita 


1 was correspondingly reduced. 


13.—Capital Structure of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1952-61 


Shareholders’ Funded Debt Government 
Capital Held by Public Loans and 
Appro- 
At Dec. 31— Government Capital Bihar: ete Total 
of Canada Stock Federal and Other Assets 
Shareholders’ | Held by Provincial in Public 
Account Public Governments Accounts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOD Oeste tr acenee a0. 1,531,072, 324 4,516, 490 518,396, 607 87,098, 222 228,055,165 2,369, 138, 808 
nO re lores Ae Appia cute 1,552,050, 067 4,514, 490 513,977,391 75, 834, 299 342,140,048 2,488,516, 295 
WOG4 a sec ss 1,571,393, 181 4,514, 490 910, 422, 885 62,546,711 126,771,981 2,675, 649, 248 
POD ca tecte bohe ce sels 1,591,902, 624 4,511,150 861,870, 899 34,493, 192 199, 444, 622 2,692,222, 487 
TG a catetuis ten ousgn c's 1,616,270, 966 4,508,670 794, 482,906 25,086, 606 353, 664, 828 2,794,013, 976 
TODT.;. ces ate seems 1,639, 451,306 4,505, 870 730, 346,711 17,978,788 623, 967, 851 3,016, 250, 526 
POBB rotee earns’ 1,704,387, 845 4,504, 203 1,024,710, 205 9,098,765 484,791,699 3, 227,492,717 
TOGO arte giclee aie 1,723,909, 722 4,503,549 1,235,510, 205 5,548, 765 345, 684,052 3,415, 156, 293 
Ks ee COME ee cic 1,721,143, 162 4,499,284 1,677, 209,478 3,098,765 148,021,700 3, 553,972,389 
TORS 254 Grprotta nec 0 1,744,673, 266 4,499,273 1,670, 653,176 2,423,765 164,593,150 3,586, 842,630 


In Table 14 the assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1960 
and 1961 are compared with those at the time of consolidation of the system. 


14.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1922, 1960 and 1961 


Increase 
Account Dec. 31, 1922 Dee. 31, 1960 Dec. 31, 1961 or Decrease 
1922 to 1961 
$ 4 $ $ 
Crrrrent ASsets: 3. cnc.-60.0 008 Meese eas 87,580, 218 192,815,088 202,821,146 115, 240, 928 
CBee ee are San in canlen aaa 14,651,422 24, 239,062 25,025, 136 10,3738, 714 
Special deposits 6,139,435 246,704 48,209 —6,091, 226 
Traffic accounts receivable. . 2,528,622 4,827,579 5, 256,580 2,727,958 
Agent and conductor balances........-.+++- 5,386,673 28,191,358 32, 292, 563 26,905,890 
Other accounts receivable..............+00. 16,981, 2891 30,770,648 29, 804, 560 12,823,271 
Government of Canada due on deficit 
ACCOR 5 dcx Sain ccieke cp ae ee >. «o ohetetats uremia — 2,496,777 18,607,772 18,607,772 
Material and siipplies:..nwcee. «cc cawe sais teres 41,408,999 84,605, 144 74,609, 162 33, 200, 163 
Interest and dividends receivable.......... 377,003 3,239,419 3,226,234 2,849,231 
Other current: AseGUs. 25 ve etestens aa. cele ose sees 106,775 14,198,397 13,950, 930 13,844, 155 
MIVESUINGNUS «5 croc voee ancy be ese aataeens 1, 842,428,131 | 4,057,044,937 | 4,138,654, 068 2,296, 225,937 
Road and equipment property.........-...- 1,765, 323,644 | 3,689,214,173 | 3,735,663, 809 1,970,340, 165 
Improvements on leased property.........- 1,492,123 1,323,539 1,325,971 —166, 152 
Acquisition adjustment—U.S. lines......... _ Cr. 3,776,424 | Cr. 3,776,424 —3,776, 424 
Non-rall Droperty: cas Ata. oa © aesis'sesiaiete 34,767,914 105, 658, 286 121,164, 443 86,396,529 
Capital and other reserve funds............. 6,171,808 523 534 —6,171,274 
Investments in affiliated companies......... 24,253,323 262,368,504 281,269,266 257,015,943 
Other investments) nance suerkies Peidsiice ss 10,419,319 2,256,336 3,006, 469 —T, 412,850 
Deferred Assets...........-.ssseeeeeseeeees 12,325, 297 42,517,893 43,841,771 31,516,474 
Working fund advances..........++++++++++ 166, 847 ,791 792,187 625,340 
Insurance and other funds...............++- 352, 488 15,000,000 15,000,000 14, 647, 512 
Other deferred assets......5.....+00 00 reece 11,805, 962 26, 680, 102 28,049, 584 16, 248, 622 
Unadjusted Debits....................000 0 15,697,557 41,839,324 39, 422, 256 23,724, 699 
Prepayments.......s.sssscereeeeeer cesses: 322,059 2,697,728 2,551,208 2,229,149 
Discount on funded debt...........-..+++-+ 1,919,635 26,762,278 24, 236, 133 22,316,498 
Other unadjusted debits...............-.00- 13, 455, 863 12,379,318 12,634,915 —820, 948 
Grand Potalss. cic eeteane 1, 958,031,203 | 4,334,217,242 | 4,424,739,241 || 2,466,708, 038 


Fh al ei ae Sl Se a ia eat Seed he BE eee 


1 Includes ‘‘loans and bills receivable’’ and ‘‘rents receivable’. 
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The financial details presented in Table 15 are those of the entire Canadian National 
Railway System, including both Canadian and United States operations. Revenues and 
expenses include those of express and commercial communications throughout, and high- 
way transport (rail) operations from 1956. In conformity with the requirements of the 
Uniform Classification of Accounts, tax accruals and rents have been charged to operating 
expenses since Jan. 1, 1956. 


15.—Total Revenue, Operating Expenses, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and Deficits of the 
Canadian National Railway System (Canadian and United States Operations), 1952-61 


3 Nore.—Figures for 1911-51 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
edition. 


Income 
Total Total : f : 
. é Available Total Fixed Net Income Cash Deficit 
Year Operating Operating é A 
ivaapets Expenses ferret’ Charges or Deficit! or Surplus? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

675,219, 415 634, 852,915 25,702,660 25,415,189 |Cr. 287,471 |Cr. 142,327 
696,622,451 659,049, 086 29, 238, 623 29,376,160 |Dr. 137, De caleies 244,017 
640, 637, 280 626, 465, 374 7,574, 821 32,527,264 | “ 24,952,443 |Dr. 28,758,098 
683,088,794 629,013,125 43,478, 955 33,004,300 |Cr. 10,474,655 |}Cr. 10,717,689 
774, 800, 647 728,008, 837 57,623,710 31,782,991 | “ 25,840,719 | “ 26,076,951 
753,165,964 755, 214, 378 6,913, 660 36,971,680 |Dr. 30,058,020 |Dr. 29,572,541 
704,947,410 719,211,865 |Dr. 4,779, 895 46,521,236 | “ 51,301,131 | “ 51,591,424 
740,165,041 741, 852, 260 5,209,509 52,512,649 | “ 47,303,140 | “ 43,588,290 
693,141,106 705, 818,310 | Dr. 6,473,732 69,088,803 | “ 75,562,535 | “ 67,496,777 
710,305,173 722,147,583 | “ 4,831,862 72,987,242 | “ 77,819,104 | “ 67,307,772 


1 Includes appropriations for insurance fund. 2 Contributed by or paid to the Federal Government. 

Milage and Traffic.—At Dec. 31, 1961, first main track milage of the Canadian 
National Railways (including electric lines and lines in the United States but excluding 
lines of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway controlled jointly 
by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) was 24,321 miles. 


16.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1958-61 


Norte.—Includes electric lines. 


Milage and Traffic 1958 1959 1960 1961 
rain Milagevst... C228, cues eae «te mniles 62,732,107 62,556,301 57,525,935 55,180,447 
Passenger S€rvice..........0eceeeeeee s 23,075, 444 22,394, 255 21,292,408 19,576, 875 
TOI SELVACO.. cece cee eins Secrest < 37,507,065 37, 754, 181 34,379,411 34,041,907 
Work services4' cc. iach. feacennane fe 2,149,598 2,407, 865 1,854,116 1,561,665 
Passenger-Train Car Milage.......... miles 219,959, 605 217,727,131 211,939,049 199,177,610 
Coaches and combination (excl. work 
BELViICe). Wrisaae- & ff 54,026,074 51,682,574 49,618,353 45,084, 676 
Motor unit cars $s 3, 895, 660 4,153,329 3,913, 225 3,782,495 
Parlour, sleeping and dining cars...... sf 59, 647, 337 59,225, 517 57,198,952 51,081,594 
Baggage, mail, express, etc........... sé 102,390,534 102,665,711 101, 208,519 99, 228, 845 
Freight-Train Car Milage............ miles | 1,856,288,249 | 1,851,192,256 | 1,774,972,100 | 1,795,163, 443 
Loaded freight i .2sCsn nV dae Sen 24 1,193,097, 849 1,171,769, 671 1,099,465, 199 1,095, 441,528 
Hmpty freight sscneacwcatew inte torte s 625,314, 743 641, 624, 285 640, 812,172 665, 300, 974 
WCADOORO es sete cee te eee & 37, 875, 657 37,798,300 24,694,729 34,420,941 
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16.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1958-61—concluded 


Le a 


Milage and Traffic 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Work-Train Car Milage..........-.--- miles 7,361,184 5,042,176 4,391,784 3,302, 287 
Passenger Trafiic— 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) No. 12,737,113 12,693,777 13,307,901" _ 12,104,791 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) 

GOERS paneer ener coneeres cs 1,268, 780,666 | 1,272,152,625 | 1,208, 382,297" 1,075,770, 694 
Passenger-miles per mile of road...... “i 50,993 51,115 48,4436 43 , 283 
Average passenger journey......-.--+-- miles 99.6 100.2 100.0° 88.9 
Average amount received per passenger $ 3.26 3.17 3.19 2.87 
Average amount received per passen- 

PorrMile « 5. . ASS Gws oe ngiels + 9 +o Matas $ 0.03270 0.03159 0.03171" 0.03234 

Freight Traffic— 
Revenue freight carried...........++5 tons 79,486,001 82, 202,096 77, 688, 926 76,022,886 
Revenue freight carried one mile..... iy 35,076, 836,756 | 35,542, 136,785 | 34,011,491, 932 34,723,214, 717 
Revenue freight carried one mile per 

mile of road 282... 2Rks ase bs G044 ae 1,404,774 1,423,304 1,358, 680 1,397,069 
Total (all classes) freight carried one 

mile per mile of road............+++ - 1,467,772 1,473,014 1,400,758 1,419, 496 
Average hauls, revenue freight. ...... miles 441.3 433.2 437.8" 456.7 
Gross ton miles per freight train hour.. No. 41,764 42,937 46 , 628 50,172 
Freight revenue per ton.........+--+ $ 6.86 6.99 6.77 6.76 
Freight revenue per ton-mile........-. $ 0.01554 0.01613 0.01547 0.01480 


a 


Section 2.—Express Companies 


Express, which is actually expedited freight carried on passenger trains, is a service 
provided by rail ‘carriers either through a separate express company or as & department of 
the railway organization. Many express and package freight shipments are handled on a 
contract basis—contracts which provide for payment to the railways of a fixed percentage 
of the gross express revenue. 


Express companies are organized under authority of federal legislation and their 
business concerns the rapid transit of valuable or perishable commodities and animals, 
the delivery of parcels and the issuing of financial papers, money orders, travellers cheques 
and letters of credit. Express rates are usually much higher than freight rates and the 
two services are not normally competitive. Both tariffs are subject to the approval of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners. 7 


Five express organizations operate in Canada—four Canadian and one American. 
The Canadian Pacific Express Company is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean 
steamship lines of the parent company. The express business of the Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway, the Canadian National Railway System, and the Northern Alberta 
Railways is handled by departments of the respective railways. The Railway Express 
Agency Incorporated, of the United States, operates mainly over the Canadian sections of 
United States railways and over the route from Skagway in Alaska to points in Yukon 
Territory. Operations of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway express depart- 
ment were reported for the first time in 1957. No statistics are available on the volume of 
express traffic because much of it consists of parcels and small lots that cannot be classified. 
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17.—Summary Statistics of Express Companies, 1951-60 


Norr.—Figures for 1911-50 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1927-28 edition. 5 


Net 


Milages Gross O i 
perating Express ° 
Year or Company AY pores Earnings Expenses? Privileges? patel ee 

No $ $ $ $ 
TOD Soe Ser a easisiatess lava rein inlets wisiale's'atale e 57,355 60, 423, 503 38,374, 128 21,037,164 1,012,211 
MOD ook cette ess cdevnge: «Pyagel vite «5 vu dete sovesazajevels 57,325 70,185,114 44,744,018 24, 428,739 1,012,357 
166), cheat Aes. Bott LO. § 55,805 | 74,296,948 | 49°569,842 | 23/584'806 1, 142/300 
PPG Aire Sn 5 «ate trecperes ares cartesy« tele rca Bia 68, 373 70,039,054 48,167,243 20,753, 503 1,118,308 
TODD ed AA AR Bes cater es Oa teelaierets ob vere 65,916 73, 484, 962 48,726,272 23,533,770 1,174,920 
DNOGreeRer Gratis co ainisie nis sects + cae ep 67, 984 88,012,718 60, 180,066 27,114,672 717,980 
FOSTER Bans Ack oh Leo hee. SRO des 65,516 85, 630, 963 61,385,390 23, 870, 836 374,737 
LODE Meira cha tmatetcde to all ee aie Gitlin add 65, 982 86, 558, 161 62,120, 291 23,797,450 640, 420 
TODD Rerte A, fete « carmreaqeretch~ oft = ayemas bce ommess 67,523 88, 834, 704 63,194,957 25,061, 221 578,526 
LEGO Ree Labadee tebe eels. Uaiins benders one 62,154 84,986, 847 61, 123,030 23,242,445 621,372 

1960 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rly. . 322 100, 712 66,372 22, 800 11,540 . 
Canadian National Express............ 40,410 44,157,067 32,004,959 11,692,276 459 , 832 
Canadian Pacific Express.............. 17,543 35, 465, 840 25, 484, 676 9,831, 164 150,000 
Northern Alberta Railways........... 928 424,172 236, 107 188,065 — 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. (U.S.A.) 2,951 4,839,056 3,330,916 1,508,140 |-- — 

1 Over railways, boat lines, motor carrier and aircraft routes. 2 Includes tax accruals from 1956 in accord- 
ance with the Uniform Classification of Accounts adopted Jan. 1, 1956. 3 Amounts paid by express companies 
to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting express matter. ; 

18.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, 1956-60 
Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
* $ $ $ $ $ 
Money orders, domestic and foreign....| 187,713,945 | 134,742,142 | 183,303,403 | 126,470,170 118,271, 148 
Travellers cheques, domestic and 
LOTOISN Pee eed sats AA ore 8, 450,960 9,047, 823 9,096, 103 9,288,616 9,707,598 
C.0 Dheliediiesa:ss Aa oe eee: 19,985,044 18,417,906 20,117,337 19,134, 412 17,971,578 
Televraphie transierss..ts\ctue >» ate oe cus 140, 283 488,156 129, 420 142,728 79,631 
OLAS ia ee Bailes, 166,290,232 | 162,696,027 162, 646,263 | 155,035,926 146, 029,950 


Salaries Com- Salaries Com- 
Year Employees! and missions Year Employees! and missions 
Wages! Paid Wages! Paid 
No $ $ No $ $ 

1 eed tee aie 9,610 | 28,607,463 Dy Asa OFL || LODO cwiererge sc as 0 12,448 | 40,981,769 3,044, 285 
LOSD nets 10,849 | 32,503,058 2689 S808)| POSTE oe 12,133 | 42,172,398 2,930,514 
1953.gtee. ce elaee 12,119 | 37,413,060 25190 ,d 66a) 1958. kets arene. de 11,507 | 42,460,212 2,963,996 
LUT Stree este 11,450 | 35,882,288 Oo ASO OOO cs tsetse ue aac 11,411 | 42,673,976 2,985,627 
OGD I eek. BA 11,593 | 36,200,739 2,745,259 || 1960... 00... ee eee 10,733 | 40,206,239 2,736,817 


1 Full-time employees only for 1951-53 and all employees, including part-time, for 1954-60. 
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PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORT* 


Highways and motor vehicles are herein treated as related features of transportation. 
An introductory Section summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor vehicles and 
motor traffic. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulations 


Nore.—It is obviously impossible to include here the great mass of detailed regulations in force in each province 
and territory; only the more important general information is given. The source of information for detailed regula- 
tions for each province and territory is given at p. 780. 


The registration of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle traffic lies 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial governments. Regu- 
lations common to all provinces and territories are summarized as follows. 


Operators’ Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age, 
usually 16 years (17 in Newfoundland and Quebec, and 18 for class A licence in Alberta), 
and must carry a licence, obtainable in most provinces only after prescribed qualification 
tests and renewable annually, except in Alberta and British Columbia where it is renewable 
every five years, and in New Brunswick and Manitoba where it is renewable every two 
years. Special licences are required for chauffeurs in all provinces except Newfoundland 
and in some jurisdictions special licences may be granted to those who have not reached 
the specified age. 


Motor Vehicle Regulations.—In general, all motor vehicles and trailers must be 
registered annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two registration 
plates, one on the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only for the back of trailers), 
with the exception that Alberta does not require the licensing of trailers used for personal 
purposes. In most provinces, in event of sale the registration plates stay with the vehicle 
but in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the plates are retained by the owner. In 
Nova Scotia vehicles pass from owner to owner by due process of law and title must be 
secured before issue of plates and permit. A change of ownership of the vehicle must be 
recorded with the registration authority. However, exception from registration is granted 
for a specified period (usually at least 90 days, except in Quebec where the maximum is 90 
days and in British Columbia and Ontario where it is six months) in any year to visitors’ 
private vehicles registered in another province or a state that grants reciprocal treatment. 
Regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in the mechanism of the vehicle and of its 
brakes and stipulate that equipment include non-glare headlights, a proper rear light, a 
muffler, a windshield wiper, a rear-vision mirror, and a warning device. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces and territories, vehicles keep to the right- 
hand side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. The speed limit in Quebec and 
New Brunswick is 60 miles an hour in daytime and 55 at night; in Manitoba and Alberta 
it is 60 in daytime and 50 at night, with the exception of a few selected sections of four-lane 
highways in Alberta where maximum speeds are 65 in daytime and 55 at night. In Nova 
Scotia the limit is a “reasonable and prudent” speed, with a maximum of 60 miles an hour. 
In Ontario maximum speeds vary from 50 to 60 miles an hour, depending on type of 
highway. In the other provinces the maximum speed permitted is normally 50 miles an 
hour. Slower speeds are always required in cities, towns and villages, when passing schools 
and public playgrounds, at road intersections, railway crossings or at other places or times 
where the view of the highway for a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. In almost 
all provinces, truck speed limits are at least five miles an hour below automobile speed 
limits. In all provinces and territories, accidents resulting in personal injury or property 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised in the Transportation Section, 
Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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damage of $100 or more must be reported to a police officer (in Quebec to the Motor 
Vehicle Bureau) and a driver involved must not leave the scene of an accident until he 
has rendered all possible aid and disclosed his name to the injured party. 


Driver Licensing Controls.—All provinces impose penalties for infractions of 
driving regulations, ranging from fines for minor infractions to suspension of the operator’s 
driving permit, impounding of the car, or imprisonment for more serious infractions. 
In most provinces penalties have been linked to a driver-improvement program, the aim of 
which is to correct faulty driving habits, not to take drivers off the road. The most com- 
mon driver-improvement program includes the demerit-point-system. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation.—Each province has enacted legislation under 
this heading (sometimes referred to as financial responsibility legislation). In general, 
these laws provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s licence and motor vehicle 
permit of a person convicted of a serious offence (impaired driving, driving under suspension, 
etc.) or a person involved directly or indirectly in an accident who is not covered for third- 
party insurance at the time of the accident. The suspension remains effective until any 
penalty or judgment has been satisfied and proof of financial responsibility for the future 
is filed. In Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon 
Territory, uninsured motor vehicles may be impounded following an accident of any 
consequence, i.e., an accident resulting in personal injury or death, or property damage in 
excess of $100 ($200 in Saskatchewan and $250 in British Columbia). 


Although safety responsibility legislation has not been enacted in the Northwest 
Territories, the Motor Vehicle Ordinance requires the owner of a motor vehicle to submit 
evidence of stipulated insurance coverage on such vehicle before he can obtain registration. 
In the Yukon Territory, proof of insurance must be supplied before vehicle licence is issued. 
When the insurance expires or is cancelled, vehicle licence plates must be returned to the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Fund.—Legislation has been enacted in all provinces 
except Saskatchewan and in the Territories, usually in the form of an amendment to the 
motor vehicle laws of the province, providing for the establishment of an Unsatisfied Judg- 
ment Fund out of which are paid judgments awarded for damages arising out of motor 
vehicle accidents in the province which cannot be collected in the ordinary process of law. 
The Fund is created by the collection annually of an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund fee from 
the registered owner of every motor vehicle or from every person to whom a driver’s licence 
is issued, except in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Quebec and British Columbia where the 
Fund is maintained by insurance companies. This fee does not exceed $1 per annum 
except that Ontario collects $20 from each uninsured owner of a motor vehicle at the time 
of registration or transfer. A feature of this legislation which is contained in some provin- 
cial statutes provides for the payment of judgments in the so-called ‘hit-and-run’ accidents. 
When these occur, if neither the owner nor the driver can be identified, action may be taken 
against the Registrar of Motor Vehicles; any judgment secured against the Registrar is 
paid out of the Fund. All of these laws contain a provision limiting the amount that can 
be paid out of the Fund on one judgment. In Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta, the 
limits are $10,000 for one person and $20,000 for two or more persons injured in one accident. 
Ontario and Alberta provide for claims up to $2,000 for property damage and Nova Scotia 
up to $5,000. In Manitoba the legal limits are $10,000, $20,000 and $1,000, respectively. 
In British Columbia, commencing Jan. 1, 1962, the limit is based on the single amount of 
$25,000 for any one accident for claims for injury or property damage, with the proviso 
that not more than $5,000 may be paid on a property damage claim until injury claims up 
to $20,000 have been satisfied; the $25,000 limit exists in British Columbia for hit-and-run 
accidents but does not apply to payments for property damage. In the other provinces 
lower limits of $5,000, $10,000 and $1,000 are retained. For hit-and-run accidents, pay- 
ments are made for personal injuries or death only. 
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Sources of information on provincial motor vehicle and traffic regulations:— 


Newfoundland 
Administration.—Deputy Minister of Finance, St. John’s. 
Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act, 1951, as amended. 


Prince Edward Island 
Administration —The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. 
Legislation —The Highway Traffic Act (RSPEI 1951, c. 73). 


Nova Scotia 
Administration.—Registry of Motor Vehicles, Department of Highways, Halifax. 


Legislation —The Motor Vehicle Act (1954, c. 184, as amended) and the Motor Carrier Act 
(RSNS 1923, c. 78, as amended). 


New Brunswick 
Administration Motor Vehicle Division, Provincial Tax Branch, Department of Provincial 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fredericton. 


Legislation —The Motor Vehicle Act (RSNB 1955, as amended). 


Quebec 


Administration —Motor Vehicle Bureau, Department of Transportation and Communications, 
Parliament Bldgs., Quebec. 


Legislation —The Highway Code (RSQ 1941, c. 142 and 142A, as amended). 


Ontario 
Administration.—Ontario Department of Transport, Toronto. 


Legislation —The Highway Traffic Act (RSO 1960, ¢. 172), the Public Vehicles Act (RSO 
1960, c. 337) and the Public Commercial Vehicles Act (RSO 1960, c. 319). 


Manitoba 
Administration.—Minister of Public Utilities, Winnipeg. 
Legislation —The Highway Traffic Act (RSM 1954, c. 112, as amended). 


Saskatchewan 
Administration.—Treasury Department, Highway Traffic Board, Revenue Building, Regina. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Act, 1957. 


Alberta 


Administration and Legislation —The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (RSA 1955, ¢. 356) 
‘and the Motor Vehicles Accident Indemnity Act (RSA 1955, c. 209) are administered 
by the Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, Edmonton. The Public Service 
Vehicles Act (RSA 1955, c. 265) and the Rules and Regulations are administered by virtue 
of authority vested in the Highway Traffic Board, Department of Highways, Edmonton. 


British Columbia 
Administration and Legislation—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Commercial 
Transport Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and the various municipal police forces. The Motor Carrier Act is administered by the 
Public Utilities Commission, the Motor Vehicle Act by the Superintendent of Motor 
Heprrencer ni sWrinth Commercial Transport Act by the Minister of Commercial Transport, 
ictoria, B.C. 


Yukon Territory 


Administration —Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. Information 
regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Govern- 
ment of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. 


Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (Revised Ordinances 1958, c. 77, as amended). 


Northwest Territories 


Administration.—Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. Address communications to 
the Director, Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Ottawa. 


Legislation —The Revised Ordinances of the Northwest Territories (SC 1956, c. 3,as amended). 
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Section 2.—Highways, Roads and Streets 


Highways and Roads.—The populated sections of Canada are well supplied with 
highways and roads. Access to outlying settlements is provided to some extent by roads 
built by logging, pulp and paper, and mining companies, although these are not generally 
available for public travel. At the same time, great areas of Newfoundland, Quebec, 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, British Columbia and the Territories are very sparsely 
settled and are virtually without roads of any kind. 


At the end of 1960, the milage of highways and rural roads in Canada was 421,448, 
a decrease of 1,587 miles from the 423,035 reported in 1959. The main reasons for the 
decrease were the exclusion in 1960 of some mining roads not open to public traffic and 
the elimination of some unused road allowance. The total of 421,448 miles includes all 
roads under provincial jurisdiction, federal roads, and local roads under municipal juris- 
diction other than the milages in metropolitan areas and urban centres of more than 
1,000 population. The latter are given separately under the heading of ‘Urban Streets’’, 
p. 785. 


1.—Highway and Rural Road Milage classified by Type and by Province, 
1959 and 1960 


Nore.—Excludes urban streets but includes milages under jurisdiction of rural and small urban municipalities; 
excludes milages of all roads on Indian reservations except those of flexible pavement. 


Yukon 
ar hee Nfid. | PEL) N.8. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | and || Canada 


miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles |} miles 


1959 
Surfaced......... 3,851} 2,335) 12,435) 13,198/41,354 |68,310 |23,189 | 33,566) 46,382) 22,289) 1,853 268,712 
Rigid pavement} — 14 if 4| 610") 1,481° 1967) — 6 15) gis 2,233F 

Flexible 
pavement..... 278 642} 2,835] 3,322]11,5887}12,955"| 2,1607| 2,222) 3,500) 4,232 8 || 43,7425 
Gravelis...|. 2. 3,573] 1,679] 9,593] 9,872/29,256 |53,874 |20,783 | 31,344) 42,876] 18,042) 1,845 1222, 737 


Barth 6... 3.425. 3,022 915) 2,939) — |11,234 | 4,511 |16,271 | 85,368) 21,265) 8,536 262 154,323 


Totals, 1959..| 6,873} 3,250] 15,374] 13,198/52,588 |72,821 |39,410 |118,934) 67,647) 30,825) 2,115 {423,035 


1960 

Surfaced......... 3,968] 2,406] 13,059] 13, 424/43, 096 [69,968 |23,526 | 36,716] 49,607] 18,085) 2,042 275,897 
Rigid pavement] — 14 7 3} 284 | 1,392 221 7 46 3 || 1,977 

Flexible 
pavement..... 380 754| 3,182) 3,390/12,520 |14,779 | 2,234 | 2,525} 3,774) 5,097 5 || 48,640 
Gravelrtrn..... 3,588] 1,638] 9,870] 10,031/30,292 |53,797 |21,071 | 34,191) 45,826) 12,942) 2,034 225, 280 
Earth............ 3, 020 832| 2,589] — |10,708 | 4,618 |12,087 | 83,344) 19,453) 8,644 256 1/145, 551 
Totals, 1960..| 6,988] 3,238] 15,648] 13,424|53,804 |74,586 |35,613 |120,060| 69,060) 26,729| 2,298 421,448 


a 


Total expenditures on highways and rural roads in the year ended Mar. 31, 1961 was 
$794,873,201, an amount 4.1 p.c. lower than that for the previous fiscal year; construction 
expenditures decreased by 4.0 p.c. and maintenance costs were 1.1 p.c. lower. Table 2 
shows expenditure by province and the federal-provincial-municipal distribution of such 
expenditure for the years ended Mar. 31, 1957-61. 
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2,—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Highways, Rural Roads, 
Bridges and Ferries, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-61 


Item and Province or Territory 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Construction: .<:2..5<e6 apiece inne t 421,146,1781| 497,668,898 | 535,577,276 | 581,952,166 | 558,955,357 
INewoundisand: cee. cece sc vise cleave wees 6,675,115 6,063, 686 15, 422, 240 16,706, 494 15,220, 169 
Prince Edward Island...........-..- 3,746,085 3,378,621 5,442,721 8,047,041 4,904,918 
NOVA ISCODIE 2 Bidnn cs oon waren 6 disown 12,378,093 15,508,597 17,526,726 21,661, 432 22,308,075 
NewiBrunswitk.. va... scicceccls eens t 14,994,989 17,313,315 23, 200,007 24,634,111 24,003,092 
QuebeG. sath dstaselin teas pkiadis « soleeals 84, 053, 328 94,082, 542 121,934, 188 117, 985,056 90, 255, 622 
COPAY Osos cle aiare ousis stoke ie re al ate eumtncais tes 115, 855, 688 156,094, 352 172,480,378 181,722,245 180, 982, 687 
MPa TCO Lee ser tee etre ennverctaeia are aisietnty ear 18, 902,472 21,500,959 25,676, 864 35,198,111 32,181,577 
SaakkatChe wan. caile.tccnlels . sielole ules «fats 23,611, 136 17, 497,330 32,177,138 30, 165,755 35,939,574 
DWM ots) 90 eee acing OO Sen One 50, 630, 485 52,984, 501 46, 868,117 48,912,150 51, 848, 429 
Britis COLO OIs. craisleisls or « wie svaeta 83,598, 882 109,098, 346 67,897,619 87,628,210 93,065,722 
PY OTSATE Cle INV pl velets cterahn g:dinintn simtael state 3,999,750 4,146,649 6,951,278 9,291,561 8, 245, 492 
Mialrtena nce... cce cua tc concise aeee 189,877,569 | 178,126,885 | 209,903,710 | 206,210,266 | 203,913,298 
Newfoundland: ones. 2: dees kar caale cs 2, 854, 937 4,115, 203 5,921,000 6, 880, 880 8,051,369 
Prince Edward Island............... 1,257,941 1,345,050 1,634,229 1,791,333 1,994,518 
Nova Scotin. Neccrcesenses tna sen 13,845,101 11,386, 596 12,397,624 11,767,809 12,054,901 
New Brimswitiiers. .ctelasteas one scutes 11,123,134 11, 282, 258 15,798, 897 12,794,785 13,348, 745 
CQNGWEC, aeeai caso emis ete etanie ae aiee 41,685, 630 43,070,708 53, 400, 913 53, 278, 310 54,350,944 
Ontario: tcenceee one cian ae 57,649,342 58, 158, 169 60, 143,039 60,787, 841 47,027,593 
MM antCODG sala cthoes ciescees: oleae nahin aig 4,162,996 4,319,627 4,791,324 7,377,652 7,245,440 
BiaRc RCO NON AIE csp iscsi ciste’s! crete ntgraecg.a Sits 14, 429, 203 6,613,988 11,708, 143 11,396, 645 12,278,374 
IAT Doria ska. wore tee ae iutn 22,758,513 20,108, 685 24,362,277 23, 606, 690 27,162,526 
British Columbia... 18,000,792 15, 442,032 17,088, 678 13,677,501 17, 583,064 
VurkGn ann. We keene steuise steric’ a 2,109,980 2,284, 569 2,657,586 2,850, 820 2,715, 824 
Administration and General ?....... 40,775, 633 19,910, 434 24,176,849 40,955,396 32,004, 546 
Newfoundland? jacs. cee cee. eae 429,140 120, 369 781,277 629, 851 575, 224 
Prince Edward Island............... 62,089 91,212 72,080 65,285 171,388 
INO VE SCOUIB oeta: ccalceteeisis aisislas cetcaere 961,299 1,243, 849 1,774,992 1,980,051 1,935,450 
New Brunswick..........eeeeeceeee: 567,377 937,314 1,134, 982 1,193,613 1,267,254 
(ATE Hac ANG 9 HOSAHOOD anne Pa CureCn. 3,353,079 2,627,142 3, 429, 532 3,711,572 4,770,910 
Ontarid seen. sates MOE ee 28,657,745 5, 866,078 7,347,486 | 21,849,3153| 13,833,351 
Manito ae mo eeree..o5 vatiswo-e ssc sale cei 1,080, 353 1,330,759 1,649, 152 1,964, 122 2,603,349 
Saskatohewansen.d.'. quatic vas cates ves 1,644,620 2,467,587 2,732,186 2,729,526 1,458,611 
Ab Oibii. tei ctate waned apta a ele oittac tae 490 , 493 1,246,725 905, 963 1,138,560 892,879 
British Columbis.\,....c 2 rcaca seers 2, 865, 362 3,161,716 3,692,097 5,005,731 3, 804, 664 
Wakonand NaWela: tacstrcsearuused 496,076 582, 683 415,001 483,770 503,201 
TOURS. .5o avetucuhes otras 653,567,078 4) 714,726,8055) 772,748,9915| 829,117,828 | 794,873,201 
Distribution of All Expenditure— 
Federale i5.<.jsocse creed at otto es 59,887,876 80,731, 880 98,199,342 | 106,085,451 | 110,706,513 
Provincial i3a2 sass eo oss cehions.s ..| 525,204,516 | 581,187,652 | 616,512,226 | 657,600,188 | 609,100,471 
Municipalcchic8 2. 2ccke eee 48,948,407 51,278,877 55,372, 603 63,546,824 69, 764, 000 
Others. 5.0. eee. os Skee ome ee 19,526,279 1,528,396 2,664,820 1,885,365 5,302,217 


1 Includes payments from railways and contributions from the Railway Grade Crossing Fund toward elimina- 
tion of grade crossings, etc., amounting to $2,700,155. 2 Includes federal administrative costs re Trans-Canada 
Highway amounting to $168,000 in 1956-57, $235,000 in 1957-58, $242,100 in 1958-59, $204,000 in 1959-60 and $188,265 
in 1960-61. 3 Includes $8,974,818 for property purchases. 4Includes expenditures of $1,767,698 by 
municipalities in Manitoba for which no breakdown is available. 5 Includes expenditures of $2,573,262 by 
municipalities in Manitoba, of $14,932,793 by municipalities inSaskatchewan and of $1,514,533 by the British Colum- 
bia Department of Highways for which no breakdown is available. 6 Includes expenditures of $3,091,156 by 
municipalities in Manitoba for which no breakdown is available. 


The Trans-Canada Highway.—The original federal-provincial agreement for 
construction of the Trans-Canada Highway is given in outline, together with other data 
on specifications and proposed route across the participating provinces, in the 1951 Year 
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Book, pp. 631-634. Under the Act, which became effective Dec. 10, 1949, agreements 
covering the Federal Government’s participation in the cost of construction were entered 
into with each of the provinces (except Quebec). The Act set the standards to be met— 
a hard-surfaced, two-lane highway, 22 to 24 feet wide with ample shoulder widths, bridge 
clearances and sight distances, low gradients and curvature, a maximum load capacity of 
nine tons for one axle, and the elimination, wherever possible, of railway grade crossings. 
The shortest practicable east-west route was to be designated by each province within its 
own borders, in agreement on terminal points with adjoining provinces. Those sections 
within the National Parks were to be the responsibility of the Federal Government. 
Federal contribution was to be 50 p.c. of the cost of new construction and up to 50 p.c. 
of the cost of construction of sections of highway built prior to the passing of the Act, 
where those sections were properly incorporated in the Trans-Canada Highway. ‘Total 
Federal Government contribution under this Act was limited to $150,000,000. 


An amendment to the Act in 1956 increased the extent of federal financial participation 
by providing for an additional 40-p.c. contribution on one-tenth of the highway milage in 
each province. The construction period was extended to Dec. 31, 1960 and the aggregate 
limit of federal funds available for the purpose was increased to $250,000,000. A second 
amendment passed in March 1959 added $100,000,000 to the federal contribution and a 
third amendment passed in June 1960 raised the total amount of funds available for 
federal expenditure under the Act and its amendments to $400,000,000. The 1960 amend- 
ment also extended for three years the period in which construction costs might be incurred 
under the Act. On Oct. 27, 1960, an agreement was signed between the Federal and 
Quebec Governments for participation in the Trans-Canada Highway. 


Under present agreements, a paved highway is to be completed across Canada by 
May 31, 1964—a highway constructed in conformity with the general specifications laid 
down in the Act or paved to a satisfactory provincial standard. The latter concession 
was made to eliminate the need for reconstructing highways already paved in order to 
speed up the work on other sections. However, federal participation in the cost is limited 
to that portion constructed to Trans-Canada Highway standards. 


In the ten provinces the routes, as amended in 1961, totalled 4,859 miles—in New- 
foundland, 540 miles; Prince Edward Island, 71 miles; Nova Scotia, 318 miles; New 
Brunswick, 390 miles; Quebec, 398 miles; Ontario, 1,453 miles; Manitoba, 309 miles; 
Saskatchewan, 406 miles; Alberta, 282 miles; British Columbia, 552 miles; and in the 
National Parks, 140 miles. Later revisions in location have made some minor alterations. 
For instance, the milage through Mount Revelstoke and Glacier National Parks in British 
Columbia was shortened by a change of route, as was the milage in Newfoundland when the 
Highway was routed through Terra Nova National Park. The Federal Government 
expenditure for construction of the Highway through the National Parks during the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1961, totalled $9,212,344. 


Contractual commitments for new construction on the Highway up to February 1962 
amounted to $689,709,986, of which the federal share, including the additional 40 p.c. 
under the amended Act, approximated $400,000,000. Federal payments to the provinces 
during this period for prior, interim and new construction totalled $332,256,103. On- 
site labour expended on the Highway up to Mar. 31, 1961 was 10,682,043 eight-hour man- 
days of employment; off-site employment required for the provision of necessary material 
and services was estimated at 18,159,473 man-days. 


In Saskatchewan, work was completed over the whole route of 406 miles in 1957 and 
the Highway was officially opened and dedicated on Aug. 21 of that year. In provinces 
more handicapped by problems of terrain and construction, progress was reported. At 
Dec. 31, 1961, contracts for 3,612 miles of grading had been approved and the equivalent 
of 3,387 miles built; paving to specified standards had been completed over a distance of 
3,100 miles; and 557 bridges, overpasses and other structures of more than 20-foot span 
had been approved for construction. 
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Roads to Resources and Roads in the North.*—“‘Roads to Resources”’, a national 
program of resource development roads begun in 1958, approached the half-way mark in 
work completed in 1962. Entering the fifth year of the program, more than $64,000,000 
worth of work had been carried out in the ten provinces, contracts exceeding $101,000,000 
had been approved, and federal payments to the provinces amounted to more than 
$31,000,000. The length of the new or reconstructed roads to be built under the program 
is almost 4,500 miles, of which over 1,700 had been completed. An expenditure of more 
than $18,000,000 is expected during 1962-63; under the terms of the Roads to Resources 
agreements, the Federal Government will reimburse the provinces for half the amount. 


Construction carried out under the program is designed to provide a series of re- 
source development roads, for industries based on mining, forestry, commercial fishing, 
or the tourist trade. The roads vary in length from the less-than-one-mile French River 
Spur in Prince Edward Island to the 505-mile Uranium City road in northern Saskatch- 
ewan. No single date has been set for completion of all the roads, but the national 
average will be about eight years. The purpose of the program is essentially to open up 
and explore resource areas off the beaten track of established transportation routes. When 
completed, it will represent a joint investment by the federal and provincial governments 
of at least $150,000,000. However, most provinces are carrying out work in excess of 
$15,000,000 so that direct expenditures may reach a national total of $177,000,000. The 
federal contribution to each province will remain at $7,500,000. 


Approximately 100 projects make up the Roads to Resources program. In any prov- 
ince the construction program may consist of as many projects as can qualify for inclusion 
and for which there are funds available. It is difficult to measure the effect that these 
access roads will have in the years to come on regional economies. A number of routes, 
such as those in Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, were chosen for their tourist 
potential and will no doubt play an important role in the growth of tourism. The tourist 
industry is now second only to newsprint as a dollar earner for Canada. The building of 
the roads also provides thousands of man-hours of employment, work that is spread over 
many levels of skills and labour. 


Leading the provinces in length of routes are Saskatchewan with 811 miles and Mani- 
toba with 692 miles. In British Columbia, the 320-mile Stewart-Cassiar Road to be built 
at an estimated cost of $20,500,000 will open up new mining areas, In contrast to this 
one-project program of British Columbia, there are in Prince Edward Island 30 different 
projects with a total length of approximately 442 miles being constructed at an estimated 
cost of $15,000,000. 


Some of the more important projects in Western Canada will eventually be linked 
with the system of roads that is being built by the Federal Government in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. Under the development road program, the Federal Government 
will build 900 miles of road in the Yukon Territory on which will be spent an estimated 
$36,000,000 and some 1,300 miles of road in the Northwest Territories at an estimated 
cost of $64,000,000. Three hundred miles of road have been completed in the Yukon 
Territory and 395 miles are in use in the Northwest Territories. These two types of road 
system are distinct. In the Roads to Resources program, the contribution of the Federal 
Government is wholly financial; in the northern roads program, the Federal Government 
is responsible for construction. Maintenance of resource roads in the North is shared by 
the Federal Government and the territorial government concerned on an 85-15 p.c. basis. 


The largest single project being carried out in the Northwest Territories is the recon- 
struction of the Mackenzie Highway. The first 60 miles of an extension to the Enterprise— 
Yellowknife Road, leading from Yellowknife to MacKay Lake, will be completed in 1962. 
In the Yukon Territory, a $4,500,000 road construction program will be carried out during 
1962. More than 100 miles of road will be built during the year as part of two major pro- 
jects—the Watson Lake-Ross River Road and the Nahanni Range Road. 


pein in the Editorial and Information Division, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
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Revisions in the territorial roads policy came into effect in April 1962, permitting 
greater federal financial assistance to mining companies with exploration and development 
work, including road construction. Where two or more companies are developing a 
mineralized region, a mine development road may be built and paid for by the Federal 
Government. Assistance may also be given in the building of more elementary roads to 
give access to a mine or to enable the supplies for development to be transported to a 
property. Two-thirds of the cost of a mine-access road may be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and one-half the cost of a basic tote-trail may be contributed by the territorial 
government concerned. Tote-trail assistance will be financed from a $50,000 fund provided 
to each territorial government by the Federal Government. 


Urban Streets.—Information on urban streets is obtained from urban authorities in 
all centres with populations of over 1,000 and also centres with fewer than 1,000 population 
located within census metropolitan areas. Brief statistical data are given in Table 3; 
more detail may be obtained from DBS annual report Road and Street Mileage and Ex- 
penditure (Catalogue No. 53-201). 


3.—Statistics of Urban Streets, 1956-60 


ee SS ee EE eee eee eee eee 


Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 

Total Expenditure Reported!...................... $000 | 129,748 | 147,470 | 164,310 | 191,950 272,388 

Wewaconstructions. 57h th. ne oeean. Cae eee $’000 62,277 68, 428 72,085 93, 884 166,324 
Reconstruction, repair, cleaning, sanding, snow 

removal, administration, etc................. $000 67,471 79,042 92,225 98,066 106,064 

Total\Urbar MUage........ gsi Weeder season «tans ths No. 22,823 24, 841 25,652 37,614 37, 769 

Rigid pavement, ...ics.h cuuecoes cess ds eReEEA. & 6,049 5,239 5, 659 6,072 6, 448 

Hexible;pavement.ia0.eesew oe eee ss 5,507 8,121 8,504 13,173 13,395 

Gravel and other surfaces...........00..00cc0000. ia 9,132 9,581 9,741 15,165 15,012 

LOE Nc) Oe. EOS as Geen AEE Eee Tos a") Ae ig 2,135 1,900 1,748 3,204 2,914 


a a ey 


1 Includes expenditures on sidewalks, footpaths, bridges and ferries. 


Section 3.—Motor Vehicles 


Motor Vehicle Registrations.—Registrations continue to increase year by year, a 
record of 5,256,341 being reached in 1960. Of that total, 4,104,415 were passenger cars— 
one for every 4.3 persons. Registrations by province are given in Table 4 and types of 
vehicles registered by province in Table 5. 


4.—Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1951-60 


Norse.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., but not 
trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-50 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1937 edition. 


6GeaeaS—SS0—00—0—oeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Total! 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
AOI S. 25 RR 20,058] 16,896] 105,262} 83,023 500,729) 1,205,098] 171,265] 215,450) 259,841] 291,417 2,872,420 
T952TE |S 23,630} 18,717] 114,982} 89,889] 574,974 1,291,753) 187,881] 237,014] 291,469] 321, 482l 3,155, 824 
MOSS... cae 29,576] 20,286) 129,564) 93,914] 617,855 1,406,119) 203,652) 257,504) 218,812) 348,830] 3,420,672 
1 SMe aa SS 34,423) 20,848] 133,087} 99,058 674,114} 1,489,980] 210,471) 267,373] 338,541] 371,711 3,644, 589 
RODD . 23 1s 39,766} 22,145] 149,841] 106,648] 743,682 1,617,853) 222,474) 274,950) 356,889} 409,343] 3,948, 652 
LODGE O15 Fe 45,997) 23,373] 157,544) 111,315] 844,827 1,710,240) 240,008] 291,265] 381,153] 454,217] 4,265, 437 
TORE has exert 47,982) 22,725] 164,286] 116,712) 901,065 1,793,499) 246,188] 300,326] 405,229] 491, 884l| 4,497,091 
LOSS os es ove 51,575} 25,504] 164,954] 121,715] 968,058 1,868,922) 256,064) 314,423} 430,081) 515, 244i) 4,723, 825 
BODO re ae 51,145) 27,502) 189,435} 129, 629]1,040,366 1,973,737] 269,974] 326,690} 456,458] 545,491]! 5,017,686 
1960 och dee 61,952) 30,147] 187,065] 138, 469]1,096,053 2,062,484) 285,689} 335,148] 486,370] 564,351]| 5,256,341 


eee ee ee 


1 Includes registrations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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5.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1959 and 1960 


Year and Province or Territory 


Newfoundland........seeceeeeeereeeeee 
Prince Edward Island... 
Nova Scotia....--.++++- 
New Brunswick....... 


Alberta.’ ..as-.5 sess: 
British Columbia........-- 
Yukon and N.W.T........+e seer ee eeees 


Canada, 1959. ........++-- 


1960 


Newfoundland.........«sse+eeeereerees 
Prince Edward Island .....---++++++++ 
Nova Scotia... .-.ecececcccssncccecces 
New Brunswick..........2+-+++eeeeees 


Alberta. c Ses vies op aimisissile ajc ced eisectain 
British Columbia. ......+.eeeeeeeeees 
Yukon and N.W.T......0 ee eee neces 


Canada, 1960............- 


1 Includes taxis. 


Apparent Supply of Automobiles. 


2 Includes service cars, road tractors, etc. 


Commercial 
Passenger Cars, 
Cars! Trucks, 
etc.? 
No. No. 
38,189 12,956 
17,408 9,965 
140, 196 47,418 
98,523 29,691 
798,935 223,139 
1,647,379" 311,074F 
199, 467 68,779 
207,612 117,650 
315,057 135,229 
419, 422 121,941 
4,248 2,961 
3,886, 436° 1,080,803" 
45,586 16,095 
19,170 10, 836 
140,151 45,068 
106, 167 30, 923 
843,731 233,376 
1,732,933 314, 291 
213, 263 70, 803 
213,147 120, 583 
339,512 139, 898 
446,050 114,221 
4,705 3, 844 
4,104,415 1,099,888 


Motor- 
cycles 


3 Included with trucks. 


5,256,341 


—The apparent supply of automobiles in Canada 


in any year is computed by deducting the number exported from the sum of the production 


and imports. 


Statistics regarding retai 


given in Chapter XIX on Domestic Trade and Prices. 


6.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1951-60 


Cars Made for Car 
Sale in Canada! Imports 
Year 
Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
senger | mercial? | senger mercial 

No. No. No. No. 
POBING ©. picteatets semester: 4 243,155 105, 547 42,631 5,703 
TODS. 6.e-. Bees <select 5 245,443 112,485 35, 665 4,328 
BOGS adic petteutels sitearattrces 319,937 100,772 53,179 5,296 
ADDS A oo cali’ ats ior trees ls 267, 452 59, 666 38,509 4,973 
NOBDS 20 22h tele siereie qapetehere 349,306 69,186 48,546 9,403 
POD Bence an hitae sare assterera terete. 349, 809 85,094 76,200 13,0382 
MOD Tae hrecte = <ldee cieeiecietnn 318,416 64, 857 70,796 9,215 
PODS yt caietels nice abs crsreenre 280,677 55,908 104,195 9,182 
NODG oot cat wiels sternrtaveteale « 285, 841 63, 429 153, 932 11,632 
COCO, otc alapn teers rence s.e'e 307,499 66, 293 170, 653 9,376 


1 Factory shipments since 1952. 


2 Includes Armed Forces vehicles. 


Re-exports of 
Imported Cars 


senger 


1 sales and the financing of motor vehicle sales are 


Com- 
mercial? 


lS 


No. 


282,920 
280, 109 
373,072 
305,877 
397, 830 


425, 964 
389,147 
384, 682 
439, 224 
477,973 


No. 


111,239 
116,802 
106,065 

64,614 
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Provincial Government Revenue from Motor Vehicles.—The taxation of 
motive fuels, motor vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of 
provincial government income. In every province licences or permits duly issued by the 
provincial authorities are required for motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or 
drivers, paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. In 1960 the 
average cost per motor vehicle for operating taxes and licences was about $108. Motive 
fuel tax rates in the different provinces and territories in that year were as follows:— 


Liquefied 
Province or Territory Gasoline Diesel Fuel apts 
Gases 
cts. cts. cts. 
Nowioundland | 00. c eens see ata tees 19 19 _ 
Prince Haward island <tekkew eee ee ee 16 16 — 
UNO yarSGotialst. Bes Ps cee it Bt armed os 17 17 _— 
INGWEDSTURSWICK ies Ucn oc an cooi ta cette ok 15 15 15 
Quebec wer: sh FeON aeAts, Je) LORIE 13 13 13 
Lita GY Sis OAS REE ACS E:4 ASR ee He een ae 13 184 184 
IManIGODACe tee aeeee er te en eee ee 11 11 11 
SASKALCHEWAN © se css oot ee pee eedg GM, oil 12 12 12 
PAT DOLLA tr ee eee enee en Te eek te op 10 12 10 
British’ Colum bia. pa sears (len ae cece. sues 10 12 12 
WukonCerritoryoscccrtt ei et eee 6 6 6 
Worthwest. Lerritoriesses2ssoSsseenssoaeceee 14 14 13 


The more important sources from which provincial revenue from motor vehicles is 
derived are shown in Table 7. Federal Government revenue from import duties, excise 
and sales taxes are given in Chapter X XI on Public Finance. 


7.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961 


SSS eee 


Truck, Bus, , 
Year and Passenger Trailer Chauffeur, Public Motive 
Province or Automobile} and Other eee D Deal aid eure Fuel Total! 
Territory Licences A cea Titéaces Tax Taxes 
ag aa a ee ee ee 
1960 
707, 609 767,568 2,062 194, 541 496 | 5,024,6642,7] 6,894,184r 
300,373 357,005 436 68, 653 3,395 2,407,184") 3,145,872r 
2,593,176 2,229,270 8 383, 034 90,620 | 15,350,353 || 20,977, 858 
1,998,431 1,999,497 4,865 326, 809 32,739 | 12,011,748 } 16,590,945 
18,192,518 | 15,407,648 51,312 3,120,615 1,100,594 | 93,619,348 132, 686, 692 
27,848,971 | 29,928, 855 56,794 2,985,339 3,416,077 |158, 446,490 225,505,015 
3,294,013 2,834,331 6, 480 803, 862 55,701 | 15,174,459 | 22,663,553 
3,105, 493 3,500,797 4 432,793 _ 20,633,494 | 28, 487, 848 
4,681,784 6,675, 980 5 244, 849 146,935 | 24,960,299 || 37,704, 606 
8,400,571 4,978,540 18,510 578,319 601,646 | 28,351,287 || 43,211,182 
49,182 67,234 44 21,960 34,744 247,025 433,046 
Canada, 1960...... 71,172,121 | 68,746,825 140,5035) 9,160,774 | 5,482,947 |376, 226,346 «/538,300,801° 
1961 
Newfoundland......... 813,750 958 , 823 2,107 220,871 582 5,857,538] 8,092,857 
Prince Edward Island.. 330,788 375,793 478 73, 184 2,927 2,421,992 3,215,191 
Nova Scotia 2,693,148 | 2,388,834 3 403, 218 139,053 | 15,844,531 || 21,835,011 
New Brunswick -| 2,140,808 2,040,710 4,414 360,901 Ss 12,685,992 || 17,480,898 
Quebec....... .| 19,602,459 | 16,295,984 52,612 3,304,166 1,200,335 |100, 230,894 141,872,093 
Ontario. 232 2a, ae 28,891,414 | 30,614,958 94,990 3,043, 869 3,392,092 |164, 454,632 1233, 360,354 
Manitoba wiser 0x. eres 3,502, 285 3,102,563 6,129 121,956 60,878 | 16,107,024 | 23,434, 947 
Saskatchewan.......... 3,236,301 3,435, 876 4 438,947 _— 21,687,019 | 29,630,077 
‘Albertaciecid,:.ciee: 4,950,929 7,092,207 5 237,006 171,988 | 26,370,035 || 39,887,262 
British Columbia...... 8,978, 681 7,728,477 18,316 1,118, 683 291,732 | 30,149,973 || 49,033, 262 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 55,277 79,960 59 26,340 26, 503 290,091 496, 628 
Canada, 1961...... 75,195,840 | 74,114,185 179,1055} 9,349,141 | 5,286,090 5/396, 099, 721 |568,338, 580 


ee a a ie rr a i ate nk epee te al LT Ra 

1 Includes other items not shown such as transfer of motor vehicles, garage and service station licences, and 
fines for infractions of motor vehicle laws. 2 Includes commissions allowed to gasoline agents and refunds. 
3 Included with other motor vehicles. 4 Included with miscellaneous revenues and therefore in total. 5 In- 
cluded with passenger automobiles. 6 Not complete. 
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Sales of Motive Fuels.—It is the intention here to provide estimates of the total 
amount of motive fuel used by motor vehicles on Canadian public roads only. As the 
information is not available precisely in accordance with the concept, it has been necessary 
to approach the objective by the process of eliminating the amount of motive fuel used 
for other purposes. From the total gross sales, the following are subtracted to obtain sales 
on which the full rate of tax is paid: tax exempt sales to the Federal Government and other 
consumers, exports, and sales on which refunds are paid. The resulting data, which are 
net sales, are considered to be equivalent to the actual amount of motive fuel used on 
Canadian public highways. Although there is included in net sales an undetermined 
amount of motive fuel which is taxable but not used on the public highways, including in 
some provinces aviation gasoline, turbo fuel and motive fuels consumed by power boats, 
the total effect of this is considered to be insignificant. 

Data for gasoline and diesel oil are shown separately in Table 8. Liquefied petroleum 
gases are included with gasoline. The consumption of taxable gasoline, which is used al- 
most entirely for automotive purposes, rose 5.3 p.c. to 3,017,000,000 gal. in 1960. Net 
sales of diesel oil in 1960 increased by 7.3 p.c. to 129,000,000 gal. 


8,—Sales of Motive Fuels, by Province, 1956-60 


Province or Territory 1956! | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 


Gasorrne AND Liquerrep PerroLeUM GASES 


ey eee ae ee 


gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
Newfoundland......... 24,242,239 25,526, 674 28,026,795 30, 443 , 029 35,550, 628 
Prince Edward Island. 14,325,068 14, 293, 703 16, 152, 969 17,854, 271 17,872, 406 
Nova Scotia........-- 91,183,927 94, 852, 532 99, 662, 302 104, 250, 854 108, 488, 604 
New Brunswick......- H 81,177,965 83,717, 829 95,159, 403 101, 261,096 105, 835, 219 
QuebeGs....3.6. seaewers sep o 611, 828, 946 660, 810, 503 721,348,397 755,247,641 819,390, 839 
Ontario . <b: <aexwaes ses ..| 1,198,568, 793 1, 237,723,059 1,295,797, 122 1,340, 853 , 693 1,402,538, 126 
Manitoba. 6..c2cssesseee> <a 200, 314,027 219, 559,349 225,700, 542 225,912,673 239,928,353 
Saskatchewan..........-- ad 269, 661, 903 280, 457,734 286, 607,918 283, 963, 876 298, 209, 628 
Alberts..,..<@> << 3 deewecice B 383, 609, 186 402, 560,725 442,191,585 474,001, 753 515,417, 285 
British Columbia........... 298,957,204 324,972,114 325, 269,939 345,370,730 368, 535, 669 
Yukon and N.W.T..........- 4,245,8112 4,734, 9492 8,939,770 11,518, 629 9,756, 248 
Totals, Gross Sales....... 3,178,065,069 | 3,349,209,171 3, 544,856,742 | 3,690,678, 245 3, 921,523,005 
Refunds and exemptions..... 721,076,713 723,118,141 812, 898, 257 826, 000, 245 904, 702,945 
be Bh wa lim, _ 2,456, 988,356 | 2,626,091,080 | 2,781,958,485 | 2,864,678,000 | _8,016,520,000 
Dreset Orn 
ee eee eee 2 ee ee 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
Totals, Net Sales......... 70,779,820 92,832,457 95,479,919 120,129, 508 128,954,900 
ee ee eS oe eee ee 
1 Includes exports. 2 Yukon only. 


Motor Carriers—Freight.*—Statistics of the common carrier segment of the inter- 
city and rural motor carrier industry have been collected on a continuing basis since 1941. 
However, as little capital is required to enter the trucking business, many marginal opera- 
tors are associated with the industry and the large turnover and numerous changes each 
year have created many problems in the collection of statistics, although these are gradually 
being overcome, Statistics of contract carriers were collected for the first time in 1958. 
Commencing in 1960, the statistics of household goods movers, formerly included with 
alex SHG. ITB have been compiled separately and are now presented in Table 
11, p. 790. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Motor Carriers—Freight (Catalogue No. 53-205). 
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§.—Summary Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, 1959 and 1960 


Common : Contract 
Item ——$—_— ff 
19591! 1960 19591 1960 
Carriers- Reporting -cscccees oes eseworesr res No. 3,565 3,410 1,428 1,582 
Property Account—Fixed Assets (motor 
carrier DusimeSs)................... eee eee $ 242,821,925 | 257,748, 902 55,872,416 54, 590, 486 
Cperatns FROVOMUCS fi. svviecatis occa vesse sis cehas $ 349,037,573 | 351,204, 428 12,379, 453 64, 723,319 
reight— 
HWLGECEDVaRH OTOL ee echoes e ce ce ceca oe $ 330, 421,006 338, 895, 506 67, 526, 303 62,501,315 
MGCL Fe hays craic ier ate Gals,» «4 tote abine of os ole de $ 8, 268, 280 5,155,549 2,603, 850 1,045, 555 
OOGHODE My ainecte Grate atte bele CeieGOe Rho cs ae $ 10,348, 287 7,153,373 2,249,300 1,176,449 
Operating Expemses................e0cee sees $ $21, 448,013 | 332,685,794 65, 671, 286 57,771, 713 
BINVEDANCO At closes eas kee eae tate t reas unsers $ 46,101,792 46,443, 474 11,167,255 9,885,015 
Wages of drivers and helpers................. $ 71,499,194 69,980,465 15,655, 190 12,512,268 
Other transportation expense? $ 126, 656, 410 132,754,005 27,732,470 25,700,097 
Licence expense.............. $ 10,358, 482 11, 465,969 2,257,633 2,194,374 
Administration and general...............000. $ 66, 882,135 72,041, 881 | 8, 858, 738 7,479,959 
Net Operating Revenues....................- $ 27,589, 560 18, 518, 634 6,708, 167 6, 951, 606 
Fuel Consumed— 
Gasokne es, AOR Sb. 5 5) UES EE. wh "000 gal. 82,145 81,268 23,441 20,349 
Wieseloit Shr. GBS. PT i esck Mhscc ccc caaces “< 20,337 25,593 3,029 4,016 
Liquefied petroleum gaseS.............0008% ce 37 31 113 164 
Employees— 
Average employed during year..............- No. 30, 254 29,000 5,576 4,178 
Total salaries and wageS...........eeeeeseees $ 121,676,514 121,373, 312 21,851,641 16, 838, 920 
Working proprietors 2222). Fat OAS No. 3,040 2,537 1,174 1,313 
Withdrawals of working proprietors........... $ 8,562,946 7,691,936 3,971,586 4,551,451 
Equipment— 
Trucks with gasoline engines. ..............05 No. 11,524 11,118 3,736 3,317 
Trucks with diesel engines.............-.2000 £ 183 205 81 162 
Road tractors with gasoline engines........... be 7,499 7,323 1,627 1, 253 
Road tractors with diesel engines............. aS 1,975 2,605 323 344 
Soniiatpaslers Ao, sa ds a: cise isa vies Se loleis sisisigs dys <é 14,065 15, 453 2,363 1,968 
PAH LAER Etec taser cateicie sei sae vise ee 788 527 235 151 
1 Includes household goods movers; see text preceding table. 2 Includes fuel, fuel taxes, rents and 
depreciation. 


10.—Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, classified by Type and Revenue Group, 1960 


Carriers with Annual Gross Revenue of— 


Item Over $100,000 $20,000 $19,999 
$500,000 to $499,999 | to $99,999 or Under 


Common Carriers 


Carriers, Reporting: 2220220 ido. crete ccees No. 126 228 584 2,472 
Property Account—Fixed Assets (motor carrier 
business) 181,354,138 37, 620, 999 21,340, 254 17,433, 511 
Operating Revenues $ 257, 734, 802 48, 508, 452 26,012, 986 18, 948,188 
He Ion bee eens aacae sances $ 252,907,039 47,109,844 25,509, 964 18, 524, 208 
Mion orer rare tte oc laces Selciisletccisrscaterel eet $ 4,827,763 1,398, 608 503,022 423,980 
Operating Expemses.............cscceeseeevees $ 249,126,181 47,000,324 23,050,348 13,508, 941 
Net Operating Revenues...................0086 $ 8, 608, 621 1, 508,128 2, 962, 638 5,439, 247 
Fuel Consumed— 
AARDINO Una coh ed. 2s obit shins ody veel 000 gal. 50, 166 13,052 9,224 8, 826 
dB VES) C8) pert Nest AEROS TIC II IROL RCA Cer ae 21,271 3,271 989 62 
Liquefied petroleum gaseS...........00se00. $ 20 1 10 _ 
Employees— 
Average employed during year..............+. No. 21,591 4,147 2,320 942 
DHIRPIOS UII HOES, ccc ene tats sree siete vsiestan ses $ 95,292,968 16,809,375 7,053, 804 2,217,165 
Workkifip’ Proprietors. es ''a)- cets'e's slesie'v vias c's e's No. 2 36 461 2,038 
Withdrawals of working proprietors............ $ 13,500 240, 843 2,384,948 5,052,645 
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16.—Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, eer ay by Type and Revenue Group, 1960 
—conciude: 


Seen ———————————————————————————————————— 
Carriers with Annual Gross Revenue of— 


Item Over $100,000 $20,000 $19,999 
$500,000 | to $499,999 | to $99,999 | or Under 


Contract Carriers 


Carriers Reporting...............2..seeeeeeeees No. 18 100 383 1,081 
Property Account—Fixed Assets (motor carrier 
PUsimess): i2.0aen WOH os ae eles aerecieins -© dats $ 16, 266, 363 16,076,149 14,770, 965 7,477,009 
Operating Revenues.............seeeeeeseeeees $ 18, 911,273 19,324, 009 16,983,390 9,504, 647 
BP OTEIG Ao wia ss toe ao wie's oe's as We we MO Rs din c.g sil $ 18,477,818 18, 885,075 16,778,750 9,405, 227 
Other 2-28. Hee seca des tate cesemee aes mae $ 433, 455 438,934 204,640 99,420 
Operating Expemses,............:ceeeeeeeeeeees $ 18, 217, 688 18,130,013 14,825,721 6,598, 291 
Net Operating Revemues...........-.:+esseeeee $ 693, 585 1,193, 996 2,157, 669 2,906,356 
Fuel Consumed— 
GASOHGOs a\. sv cte atie Obes ae & oo Solgs Same eae i0 ’000 gal. 4,125 5,626 6, 262 4,334 
DRESCL ON. .aub os cues ost ee wea Nine caleke Ne 1,853 1,484 666 12 
Liquefied petroleum gaseS........+.++e+eeee + — 12 8 144 
Employees— 
Average employed during year..........+++++- No. 1,187 1,378 1,229 384 
Salaries and Wages.........ecsesseeceeereesees $ 5,651,941 5,879, 160 4,261,292 1,046,527 
Working PropFiGtOMB, . 4:00... te BUCS er «ca cecye cee No. — 23 283 1,007 
Withdrawals of working proprietors............ $ — 167,478 1,674,270 2,709,703 


er 


Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators.—Statistics of household goods 
movers and storage operators, summarized in Table 11, are presented separately for the 
first time. Before 1960, these figures were included with those of either motor carriers— 
freight or warehousing, depending upon the predominant source of operating revenues of 
the companies concerned. 


11.—Summary Statistics of Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators, 1960 


Item Amount Item Amount 
Companies Reporting.............. No. 163 | Operating Expenses—concluded 
Storage expenses.............-+s00: $ 2,384, 414 
Investment in Land, Warehouses, Other operating expenses........... $ 9, 663,788 
Vehiclos, Cts: circaacc sess ceaes $ | 18,016,538 | Net Operating Revenues........... $ 638, 728 
Employees— 
ey ghee = eibvipralert einioveswrocdte sin ela WatanNieyehs : perth Average employed during year.... No. 3,658 
Storage. bec e ance, PRE en 5) ee 
Racking. s4 matin cctusnoth oe $ | 3,116,592 || Storage Capacity— 
QEBED .<. cnis fable oss ose e RRM nce $ | 1,771,322 |) Household goods...............-. cu. ft.| 27,372, 708 
UNE tee tines ccosmcdcaccneea ees os 1,793,310 
Operating Expenses................ $ | 30,324,049 | Vehicles— 
WIATIIUONAN CON sc cleleptie'on givin ee iaias aise $ 2,596,008 IPSIGKE coacie astonciilace® leat ees ee No. 1,302 
Salaries and wages (charged to Tractorswesshiesdadcu. Wada wae + 650 
Operations):.Le. peor ace «sok eae $ 9,925,366 SOMii-tPa eran snaiseriseteadeosaaane bad 647 
Cartage expenses...........0ceeeeee $ 5, 754,473 Trailers’. Wet terndtnre riety ct tctetons ~ 40 


Passenger Buses.*—The operations of motor carrier companies predominantly 
engaged in passenger bus service are summarized in Tables 12 and 13. Data refer to the 
for-hire segment of the industry and only those firms engaged in intercity and rural opera- 
tions and having an annual gross revenue of $6,000 or over are covered. Operators pre- 
dominantly involved in the provision of charter or school bus service are not included. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Passenger Bus Statistics (Catalogue No. 53-215). 
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12.—Summary Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies, 1957-60 


Norr.—Only carriers with an annual gross revenue of $6,000 or over are included. 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Carriers Reporting: «.. sadde. soca seo veaw cee sie0is No. 136 154 162 162 
Property Account—Fixed Assets............... $ 57, 834, 081 59, 213, 624 66, 083, 872 65,351, 765 
MRGVOMMMCS he twtr tck DAE eee Wee eis core cae eee dete $ 47, 250, 757 46, 787, 640 49,131, 642 51, 076, 097 
Regular Passenger Service— 
Intercity and Tural... i 6s. cascccesssss 55 39,277,877 37,980,050 40,275, 902 41,773,022 
Urban and suburban.............. F 1,285,710 1,771,348 983,739 895, 296 
Chartered Service. oo... .cctss0» aie tas sy0.0 5,4 MG 3,219,334 3,641,525 3,966, 249 4,202,019 
Other transportation revenue 3, 467, 836 3,444,717 3,905,752 4,205, 660 
Operating Expenses.............0..cccccceceees $ 43,404, 424 43,005, 593 44,945,424 46, 624, 230 
Maintenances: ee). koani ect. Soins sours ae $ 10,078,321 9,172,354 8,979,538 9,300,151 
Wages and bonuses of drivers and helpers...... $ 9, 808, 732 10,470,104 11, 246,010 11,791,201 
Other transportation expenses...............0.- $ 10, 867,088 10, 213,088 10,634,177 10,510, 437 
Operating taxes and licences............-2200- $ 3,571,718 3,569,911 3,934, 147 4,175,011 
Other operating expenseS..........00ccceeeceee $ 9,078, 565 9,580,136 10,151,552 10, 847, 480 
Net Operating Revenues....................2- $ 3, 846, 333 3, 782, 047 4,186, 218 4,451, 867 
Traffic and Employees— 
Passengers— 
Regular Routes— 
Tntercity and Turalyon nc ciaeksasiw'ewreede ies : 54,447,010 51,578,248 53, 807,135 55,592,546 
Urban and suburban............ ie 13,304,475 12,581,592 6,910, 905 7,201, 426 


Special and chartered service 2,650, 478 4,696, 157 4,788,193 5,786,121 
Bus Miles— 


Regular Routes— 


Intercity and TUrals...csc eens es whiners oe No. 83,898,345 83,319,763 86, 694, 483 87,880, 424 
Urban and suburban.............0eeeeees Ud 3,787,702 4,219, 187 2,405,350 2,401,113 
Special and chartered service............++ ce 5, 702, 492 6,066, 251 6, 297, 288 7,024,473 
Gasoline consumed. (SRT. «8 Ae oh «ole Bes gal. 8,578, 188 6, 903 , 530 6,028, 607: 5, 740,358 
Wiesel) OUPCONSUMET 45 5 :n;0.5,0 0:85 ja:ets siein 0 cle Gene My 5, 626, 623 7,012,014 7,892,289" 8,579,945 
Employees— 
Average employed during year............. No. 5,326 5, 156 5,062 5,110 
Total salaries and wageS...........e++seee- $ 19,355,124 20,333,995 21,329,084 22,043, 886 
Working proprietors: trie ccc cn stent ets co cae No. 66 55 66 74 
Withdrawals of working proprietors......... $ 184,065 187,797 215, 256 209, 737 
Equipment— 
B 2,115 2,300 2,367 2,388 
1,850 1,432 1,889 1,847 
766 868 978 1,041 


13.—Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies classified by 
Revenue Group, 1960 


Companies with 
Annual Gross Revenue of — 


Item 
$100,000 $20,000 $6,000 
or More to $99,999 to $19,999 
CArTiers"Reporting: coe ene ree ree eh eee rs No. 47 57 58 
Property Account—Fixed Assets. ...............0.00.e0ee0e $ 61, 249, 150 3,360,165 742,450 
BRCVCINUCS 5. ooo dsciesctoecarsie s siace rare aia s's RRM e tee cts $ 47,580, 590 2, 816, 389 679, 118 
Passenger) cas cne soe eae eee 8 OO TESTE NEON OEE OE TEE eT ET $ 43,649,272 2,572,606 648, 559 
Other he Hee Ses . bits. olomias thet eel aes $ 3,931,318 243, 783 80,559 
Operating, Expenses. hecicls «taps os cree Ms card « Perc basttels re $ 43,347,735 2,695,431 581, 064 
Net Operating Revenues...............csccecceceercceceees $ 4, 232, 855 120, 958 98, 054 
Traffic— 
IPaSHOngers: YW nrstcces eee Coe ee he See eae ole Bile ota 6 he otis ate, BE No. 59, 848, 227 7,145,205 1,586,561 
ESAS LCR ee Seararaeds Rin agers ater sor new re werent elie a os: 10S aero TOS . 89,020, 482 5,908, 146 2,377,382 
Gasoline CONSUINEC tate ccc sete ceo swies acingthe sauce + eimtas ete Bs gal. 4,438,428 1,001,969 299,961 
Dieseloulconsumed 4. AOS. By, SHS Raa ae els § 8,528, 897 40,899 10,149 
Employees— 
Average employed during year.........ccseccccscccescscees No. 4,725 326 59 
SalATICS ANG WALCRs x seid 05% jets Aiscsolacaiasolel wrelere slo exdonmssysper ols $ 20,906,053 1,011, 263 126,570 


ec A Ei er et lr te eg i re Dt aS a Se ee eee re ree ee SE 
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Motor Transport Traffic.*—Surveys of motor transport traffic in all provinces were 
placed on a continuing basis in 1957. Approximately 3 p.c. of total registrations were 
sampled for surveys of truck operations during each quarter of 1960. Each quarterly 
sample was spread over three survey weeks with one-third of the sample being used for a 
seven-day period (Sunday through Saturday) per month. 


Excluding vehicles that do not perform normal transportation services, such as cranes, 
tow trucks, road building equipment, etc., the average number of trucks licensed in Canada 
during the year 1960 was 909,400. Of these, 6.0 p.c. were for-hire carriers, 20.4 p.c. were 
private intercity trucks, 39.8 p.c. were private trucks operated predominantly within urban 
areas, and 33.7 p.c. were farm trucks. Almost one-third of the total number were registered 
in Ontario and one-half were registered in the two provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 


14.—Average Truck Population, by Type of Operation and Province, 1959 and 1960 


Type of Operation Faint ay Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba —— Alberta ect wal Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1959 
Gn - HIT sere tardiwsisieiere ayy 2,587 13,968 19,755 1,387 1,830 9,000 5,968 54,495 
Private— 
Enberctty;....+.0<sieesceeews 37,123 33,927 71,447 3,063 11,813 17,661 36,281 211,315 
POTD ANNs ocd cas ad ae en 17,448 74,109 129,087 22, 856 9,657 22,707 41,918 317,782 
i Oi RE SRN ee 13,879 35,760 63, 326 31,781 80,560 66,972 12,605 304, 883 
Totals, 1959......... 71,037 | 157,764 | 283,615 59,087 | 103,860 | 116,340 888, 475 
1960 
WO RIGO S iaos dete sistem 8 2,075 13,700 20,741 1,500 1,600 9,400 6,000 55,016 
Private— 
Istercuby Ps cereciep era « 36, 262 29, 353 61,956 2,700 8,618 18,760 28,270 185,919 
LBD G6): 8: Peer ee APSE ner 21,971 86, 947 137,550 23,700 12,782 25,340 53, 555 361, 845 
Wariner vate cameron e tae 11,692 35, 500 62,253 32,600 81,400 71,000 12,175 306, 620 
Totals, 1960......... 72,000 | 165,500 | 282,500 60,500 | 104,400 | 124,500 | 100,000 909, 400 


Canadian registered trucks travelled 6,432,000,000 miles in Canada during 1960, of 
which milage 22 p.c. was accounted for by for-hire trucks, 34 p.c. by private intercity 
vehicles, 30 p.c. by urban trucks and 14 p.c. by farm trucks. 


For-hire trucks averaged 193,700 net ton-miles per vehicle and, although amounting to 
only 6.1 p.c. of total registrations, they accounted for 66 p.c. of the total net ton-miles 
performed by all commercial trucks in Canada, a result of the comparatively high average 
yearly milage of for-hire trucks and also of the heavier average load carried (10.3 tons as 
compared with an average of 5.0 tons for all trucks). The predominance of heavier vehicles 
in the for-hire group also explains the low milage per gallon of gasoline of 6.1 as compared 
with an average of 9.8 for all vehicles. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual reports Motor Transport Traffic Statistics for Canada and the 
provinces (Catalogue Nos. 53-207—53-214). 
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15.—_Summary Statistics of Truck Traffic, by Type of Operation, 1959 and 1960 


Private 
Year and Item For-Hire Total 
Intercity Urban 
1959 
Miles per gallon of gasoline............... No. 6.1 10.5 11.2 9.8 
Average weight of goods carried......... ton 10.3 3.9 1.6 5.0 
Average net ton-miles per truck.... a INOS 193,700 16, 400 4,800 17,900 
(Canaeley MEUIZe ds. 5 fap < «, c)aic-0j0 03 ofeis,5 ots p.c. 57.7 38.4 33.6 47.6 
Average gross ton-miles per truck........ No. 293, 600 51,400 20,000 46,100 
Milage Travelled— "000,000 
Ne WHOUDGIANGL. soucajacie's cc see « jiaethciere miles 4.8 35.8 20.0 64.7 
Prince, Edwardelslangd § sic ie'as eee esas f 1.8 14.4 3.5 31.1 
INOVA COPIA! GRR. Aaciciss soos + 2 fitheb« os a 13.4 128.0 44.7 209.4 
New Brunswicks. 4.0 ..0.6.00408Gieesees se 10.0 108.0 29.8 173.3 
Qnebeey sect IMs cis tsiarele tiviewe bee Rieebie:s's . 291.5 477.6 532.1 1,414.5 
SG ARIO). heats Seiae ciclo es sis cies ete eral 5 a 555.5 765.5 | 765.4 2,286.5 
IMTERESS DO DERM aS ace rarerarsloretereis tivie Sig's eisieniaselis ts 66.2 37.2 165.1 347.7 
Saskatchewani aii tverrees eee eres s 13.2 129.1 43.0 438.3 
MANOR GH Meters pastas carole vtie eles ciniste: tease efele ss 253.2 171.7 116.6 730.7 
‘Britis: Colum biae .. vecnses ops oe sme oes ss 110.8 346.8 227.0 735.9 
1960 
Miles per gallon of gasoline............... No. 6.0 9.9 11.0 9.6 
Average weight of goods carried......... ton 10.1 4.2 17. 5.0 
Average net ton-miles per truck.......... No. 181, 500 18, 200 4,900 17,200 
Capacity, utilized)... ch. seeasss Geer ccs p.c. 56.8 40.0 34.4 47.4 
Average gross ton-miles per truck........ No. 407, 600 54, 600 19,700 46, 500 
Milage Travelled— 000,000 
Newioundlandias.sas. nag... 24- bar eae. miles 2.4 35.8 24.3 65.0 
Prince Edward Island................- < 1.0 17.0 3.3 29.3 
EN OVA SCOUIAE Mil: Aafejore selec lois:e ho RY lamas.» & 13.3 116.6 43.8 189.0 
New Brunswick. nic.<.3..0.8stseems se by 12.2 97.7 37.4 164.7 
Quechee... oc. Aass see ets +s SB AS FERS € 288.7 401.2 642.6 1,455.2 
Gri ila | Rey Ce er 6 Sarees oe 526.3 662.1 753.4 2,131.5 
Manitobasccarcerr tree rrr eee £6 77.3 40.2 171.8 370.6 
Saskatchewan... ; os 60.3 95.2 62.5 445.7 
V0 Se it RRP Scie oe aE ; sf 255.4 170.9 126.5 808.5 
British Columbia ie 111.5 225.2 228.8 618.6 


Urban Transit Systems.—The collection of statistical information on urban transit 
systems has been extensively reorganized in the past few years. Because of major changes 
made in the types of vehicles used for mass passenger movement in urban centres, the 
statistical series that began with the financial and operating statistics of electric railways 
and later included their motor bus and trolley coach lines, became quite inadequate. The 
current series, which was started in 1956, includes operations of motor buses, trolley coaches, 
streetcars and subway cars carrying passengers in urban and suburban service. 


16.—_Summary Statistics of Urban Transit Systems, 1957-60 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Passengers Carried!................05: No. | 1,125,608,597 | 1,079,712,025 | 1,056,812,775 | 1,029,305, 402 
Motor bus. cB cg acck ocd avide cokes «“ 589, 062, 762 603,090,330 637,996, 304 645, 353, 267 
Trolley coach... Web ...cc0.doecsegs. « 235.768, 206 214’ 246,021 201/388, 376 191,202; 462 
Siroctdarh. ..1f Re. + tab ds. 4s8 «“ 256, 189, 707 218,413,895 173,224" 683 148, 863, 223 
Subway dar: s. 8AM bcudbabe desde “ 36,579,014 35,932,278 35,869,394 34,663, 146 
Charterodes boo. os crderettocetes “ 8,008, 908 8,029,501 8,334,018 9 223'304 


1 Jnitial fares paid; excludes transfers. 
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16.—Summary Statistics of Urban Transit Systems, 1957-60—concluded 


ee 0u“ReaeaaeO———N0>DoNewwawaawawwom 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 

ae Ae? Se ee ee ee 

Vehicle-Miles Run 204, 031, 286 199, 480, 833 200,085, 927 200,099,078 
Motor Dus re sot coe ce cieinie cy sialueleterelv ae ate Ke 120,789,481 122, 489,063 120,122,179 133,179,494 
Trolley coach. 37, 453, 599 36,878,121 35, 874,081 35, 136,724 
Streetcar..... 36,371,275 31,029,013 24,676,511 22,093,057 
Subway Galecce: <6 veckle dh enlnaescese. 6,984, 792 6,921,792 6,969,728 7,053,302 
Gian bared eet cunc ea cate siaei siren sa eae 2,432,139 2,162,844 2,443,428 2,636,501 

Fuel Consumed— 
Diesel oil . gal. 10,980, 414 12,719, 288 15,071,113 16, 847,010 
Gasoline easly 14,024, 296 12,004,077 11,083, 205 9,939, 892 
Liquid petroleum gases oe 298,114 284,219 290,166 272,157 

Passenger Vehicles in Service......... No. 7,156 7,070 7,268 7,180 
Pe ah ales |: Babes ROO See Ari a eroric CAG ‘- 4,514 4,630 5,030 4,998 
TPolley COACH sa <cettsne ieee sew aes ts 1,221 1,221 1,221 1,175 
ErGOCOR I cree ie a asbisceamnes vi ciaveral ele ee 1,287 1,083 877 867 
SUbWay Cavs Gee ts: 2. sees mae aaeclecien se 134 136 140 140 


I 


17.—Financial Statistics of Urban Transit Systems, 1957-60 


ee 
————————————— 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 
TOLRLABSOUR. co tea cas ect taet eee sacks $ 438,141, 862 445,930,475 463,001,240 475, 888,063 
Tronssterm lebt, vs.ciay sgutys.cistsliemernetses $ 128, 977,536 221, 357, 256 287,927,330 286, 602, 882 
Capital stock and surplus............... $ 141,195,724 159,391,975 102,552, 156 116, 934, 953 
Operating revenues.........-+++eeeeeeee $ 133,039,879 133,732,764 140, 195, 856 140, 848, 593 
Operating expenseS.........-.-.eeeeeeeee $ 127,561, 604 129, 625,050 134,917,105 135,980, 728 
Ratio of expenses to revenues..........- p.c. 95.88 96.93 96.23 96.54 
Bimploveeeh. secaise.s > oss nirmeamaeo sicda an No. 19, 550 19,110 18, 892 18,549 
Salaries and WageS........sssccsssseees $ 76,340,037 78,734,325 82,209, 754 84,697,981 


De eee ee, arr reine nan mcraaaas 


18.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Urban Transit Systems, 
by Cause of Accident and Equipment Involved, 1960 


a 
Passengers Employees Others Total 


Item 


Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured |} Killed | Injured 


No No No No No. No No No. 
Cause of Accident— 
Collision...........+.+0ssseeeeees _ 295 1 29 32 632 33 956 
Boarding (excluding door acci- 
dente) ic tees <> gee hae - sapere — 319 — 12 -- — oo 331 
Alighting (excluding door acci- 
dents) ...ccecceresee as sashicenees — 735 — 25 — — _ 760 
Caught or struck by doors....... 1 337 _ — — 1 1 338 
Accidents on board.............. _ 1,981 —_ 46 — — _ 2,027 
OnHer: <2. eee. ELS. See _— 57 _ 282 _ 31 _ 370 
Totals).coccssveee Pe ews nf 3, 724 1 394 32 664 34 4,782 
Class of Equipment Involved— 
MOtor DUisiacb Antes cleo sletac sieisie i's 1 2,839 _ 118 27 456 28 3,413 
Prolley: COACH Jaee a ses titole os coset _ 520 _ 41 3 87 c 648 
Streetcar: ..ics Hosea a s.ele nee _ 348 1 20 2 110 3 478 
Other company equipment....... —_ 17 _ 13 — 1 —_ 31 
INOLVOHIGION EE arc arstcnissoia> _ — _ 202 — 10 _ 212 
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Motor Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required by law to report accidents but 
complete statistics of these accidents are not available for all provinces. Statistics on all 
deaths from motor vehicle accidents are shown in Table 19. A direct comparison of such 
statistics between the provinces is of little value because of differences in size, population, 
motor vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the average 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles has been tabulated. These data 
still give no weight to differences in use of motor vehicles, variations in climate, road 
conditions, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 


Data presented in Table 20 relate to traffic accidents only and consequently may not 
be compared with figures of Table 19 which include details of fatalities occurring elsewhere 
than on public streets or roads. 


19.—Deaths Resulting from Motor Vehicle Traffic and Non-traffic Accidents, 
by Province, 1951-60 


Nok oid ian for 1926-50 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


DraTHS BY PROVINCE OF OCCURRENCE 


LU eae HES ose SB 26 20 103 122 818 991 102 93 184 227 2,686 
ICY AS a" So OBGse 25 26 115 139 931 | 1,067 112 131 188 223 2,957 
HORS RBs noone 28 14 133 124 959} 1,119 111 153 261 219 3,121 
HE Mone aednaeooe 33 14 149 131 769 | 1,096 132 86 215 232 2,857 
Uda} asssueacos 47 18 121 147 894} 1,177 104 133 203 235 3,079 
I De esescccr CRO UOK 46 17 150 150 | 1,057} 1,245 160 138 269 312 3,544 
WV ese sBooesa0 39 14 141 162 | 1,179} 1,341 151 155 253 259 3,694 
TODS ieee were sta) o'as 46 20 155 156 | 1,106} 1,150 139 139 312 287 3,510 
DODO nersteteeteice see's 45 33 123 125 | 1,167] 1,241 153 167 269 314 3,637 
LOGO Srereretetcte fetes Te 45 11 165 175 | 1,173 | 1,165 126 163 303 293 3,619 


TO Babod orco 12.96 | 11.84 9.78 | 14.69} 16.34 8.22 5.96 4,32 7.08 7.79 9.36 
MEP Reto GOOOCIO G 10.58 | 13.89} 10.00} 15.47] 16.19 8.26 5.96 5.53 6.45 6.94 9.37 
DMR ES ior Gar eues 9.47 6.90 | 10.26} 13.20} 15.52 7.96 5.45 5.94 8.19 6.28 9.10 
DDS cinaelemoln/ee'e\e 9.59 6.71 | 11.19} 13.22] 11.41 7.35 6.27 3.22 6.35 6.24 7,84 
SUDO ap ceive se ae 11.82 8.13 8.15] 13.78 | 12.02 7.28 4.67 4,84 5.69 5.74 7.81 
LOD G te arrctereis:ararste 10.00 7.27 9.52 | 13.48) 12.51 7.28 6.67 4.74 7.06 6. 87 8.32 
HDD (ireeeniniciess.ccfs 8.13 5.90 8.58 | 13.88] 13.08 7.48 6.13 5.16 6.24 5.27 8.23 
RODS sc sre cleie;sotaictet 8.92 7,84 9.40 | 12.82} 11.42 6.15 5.43 4,42 7.25 5.62 7.45 
LW ree ortonneben 8.80 | 12.00 6.50 9.64} 11.22 6.29 5.67 5.11 5.89 5.76 7.26 
LOGD seers s'¢'s ex 7.26 3.65 8.82 | 12.64] 10.70 5.65 4,41 4.86 6.23 5.19 6.90 
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29.—Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents, by Province, 1960 


: Yukon 
Item Nfld.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask.| Alta.| B.C.] and Total 
N.W.T. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. 
Accidents Reported....... 4,409} 901] 8,969] 6, 633|66,575|87, 186/12, 940/12, 930/20, 805/26, 091 247,829 
Fatal— 
Resulting in death of one . 
or more persons....... 43 13) 139} 141] 727) 987; 104) 126] 224) 252 7i| 2,763 
Non-fatal— 
Resulting in injury to 
one or more persons... 911} 267] 1,781} 1,772|14, 492/23, 714) 3,304) 3,044) 4,172) 7,544 110) 61,111 


Resulting in property 


damage onlyl.........} 3,455} 621] 7,049] 4,720/51, 356/62, 485) 9,532) 9, 760/16, 409 18,295 273)/183 , 955 


Persons Killed 45 13} 162) 166) 853) 1,166) 122) 164) 290) 294 3,283 
IDIIVErSs. oso ee takes fe 9 3 49 46] 2 419 49 71) 106} 104 8603 
Passengers........++++ - ll 4 63 58] 562) 352 42 61; 135) 103 1,394 
Pedestrians 22 5 45 56] 291} 332 28 24 38 76 917 
IG GHBtS, «noses trees nor 1; — 2 6) 2 41} — 5 4 9 693 
Motorcyclists and 

PAGHONGEIS Tasso es cee ae 1} — thes 2 12 1 | 6 2 243 
(Opti (s 7 MOON cy Oren ce 1 1 2) — of 10 2 2 1) — 193 

Persons Injured........... 1,244] 385] 2,536) 2,695/21, 447/34, 436) 4,713) 4,888) 6,366/11, 311 90,186 
Dyrivers.6 co utewases ..| 250] 162} 819} 967| 2 |12,616] 1,738] 1,897] 2,253) 4,049 24,8313 
Passengers.........- ve 450| 173] 1,055] 1,171]16,556)14,420) 2,115) 2,528) 3,199) 5,613 47,355 
Pedestrians 465 381 535) 466] 4,891] 5,519) 659) 328) 627) 1,154 14,690 
Bicyclists: ..:-..<xchiew=s. 014 38 9 88 77; 2 1,282} 167; 102} 153) 320 2,2378 
Motorcyclists and 

PASSE LOTS a wiss pins w nin etele 9 2 20| 4 2 516 34 18 98] 154 8513 
OUR GrS coseywrtae cinta Nonre(ie 32 1 19 14, 2 83, — 15 36 21 2223 

Property Damage 

Caused!.............. $7000) 1,858] 399] 3,710) 3,080) .. |40,067) 4,976) 5,398) 9,486) 12,388 81, 6845 


1 All reported accidents are those resulting in property damage estimated at $100 or over. 2 Included with 
passengers in Quebec. 3 Incomplete; see footnotes 2 and 4. 4 Included with bicyclists in New Brunswick. 
5 Excludes Quebec. 


PART IV.—WATER TRANSPORT* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping is con- 
solidated in the Canada Shipping Act (RSC 1952, c. 29). Under the Act and its amend- 
ments the Parliament of Canada accepts full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian 
shipping. 


Section 1.—Shipping Facilities and Traffic 
Subsection 1.—Shipping 


All Canadian waterways including canals, lakes and rivers are open on equal terms, 
except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world so 
that the commerce of Canada is not dependent entirely upon Canadian shipping. How- 
ever, a large part of the inland and coastal traffic is carried in ships of Canadian registry. 


In his major policy statement in the House of Commons on May 12, 1961, the Minister 
of Transport announced the decision of the Government to exclude the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River system from some of the reciprocal provisions of the British Common- 
wealth Merchant Shipping Agreement. 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to navigation, canals, 
harbours, administrative services, and marine services by the Department of Transport and the National Harbours 
Board; the St. Lawrence Seaway by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority; part of the financial statistics by the 
Department of Public Works; shipping subsidies by the Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Canadian 
Maritime Commission; and canal traffic and statistics of shipping by the Public Finance and Transportation 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Under the Agreement, all Commonwealth ships enjoy equal privileges with Canadian 
ships in the carriage of goods and passengers from one port in Canada to another port in 
Canada, commonly known as the coasting trade. Prior to the completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway most of the domestic Great Lakes traffic was moved in Canadian-regis- 
tered ships and the rights of other Commonwealth ships in this trade were largely theoreti- 
cal. After the Seaway was finished the intrusion of other Commonwealth ships, particularly 
United Kingdom ships, became a reality. The new policy gives legal recognition to a state 
of affairs that has prevailed in point of fact for many decades and restores the status quo as 
it existed before the advent of the Seaway. 


When the statement of policy becomes translated into law, the exclusive right to carry 
goods and passengers between Canadian ports in the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River system from Havre St. Pierre westward will be restored to Canadian-registered ships. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, ships in excess of 
15 tons net register and pleasure yachts in excess of 20 tons net are required to be registered; 
ships of lower tonnage may be registered voluntarily, otherwise they are required to be 
operated under a Vessel Licence if powered by a motor of 10 hp. or more. Sect. 6 of the 
Act restricts ownership to British subjects or bodies corporate incorporated under the law 
of a country of the Commonwealth or of the Republic of Ireland, and having their principal 
place of business in those countries. Under the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping 
Agreement, all Commonwealth ships are given the general designation ‘British Ship’; and 
a ship that should be but is not registered is not entitled to the privileges accorded to 
British ships. Ships in the planning stage or in course of construction may be recorded 
before registry by a Registrar of Shipping at one of the 75 Ports of Registry in Canada. 


1.—Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1959-61 


ar eae ai: for 1935-58 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


1959 1960 1961 
Province or Territory : Boras i voce ; rede 
Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 
No No No. No No. No 
Newfound lan dane accel cerca cles 797 69,699 797 70, 452 808 73,034 
Prince Edward Island.............. 527 15, 465 581 16,643 668 17,376 
NovarScotiats$ ieee saee.a eee cies 5,607 120,098 5, 858 124, 288 6,055 123,386 
Nery BB Gums WiC. ccs oooreb erorilecorstare’s 1,650 65, 139 1, 853 65, 467 1,983 74,188 
2,394 776,998 2,511 823,177 2,546 816,325 
2,296 814, 653 2,336 859,955 2,376 890,574 
104 13, 662 107 14,491 10 16,761 
Tel gil, | pag 111 5311 i 5311 
6,113 592,491 6,319 601, 811 6,499 617,330 
MakonsPerriboryscccao csr ostere sisters 8 3,411 8 3,411 6 1,485 
Northwest Territories............... 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Canada 65 520....08-beb8..05 19,507 | 2,472,147 20,381 | 2,580,226 21,059 | 2,630,940 
1 Includes N.W.T.—see footnote 2. 2 Aklavik, N.W.T., closed as a port of registry Dec. 12, 1958. Ships 


using the Mackenzie River system are registered at Edmonton, Alta. 


Shipping Traffic.—Before 1952 the only information available on shipping activity 
in Canada was the number and registered net tonnage of vessels operating in and out of 
Canadian customs ports and the tonnage of cargoes loaded and unloaded at these ports 
destined for or arriving from foreign countries. In 1952 the coastwise movement of cargo 
in and out of customs ports was reported for the first time and in January 1957 the coverage 
was extended to include tonnage of vessels and tons of cargo in and out of non-customs 
ports. Reports are not required for vessels of less than 15 registered net tons. 
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2.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1951-60 


Nore.—Figures for 1929-50 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1941 edition. 


In Foreign Service! In Coasting Service Totals 
gs Net T Net T 
et Tons et Tons 
Vessels Registere A 
No. No No. 
32,204 47,508, 342 86,571 60,802,798 | 118,875 | 108,311,140 
33, 782 52,156,098 79,722 56,776,504 113,504 108, 932, 602 
34, 400 56,589,078 88,675 67,417,391 123,075 124,006, 469 
34,079 54,767, 687 84, 890 64,291,085 118,969 119,058,772 
34, 432 58,018,365 86,010 67, 228, 840 120, 442 125, 247,205 
35,315 63,105,100 88,640 75,220,366 || 123,955 | 138,325,466 
35, 352 66, 149,552 104,079 76,535, 160 139, 431 142, 684,712 
20,710 57,738,034 100, 234 76,197,625 130,944 133,935, 659 
33,251 67,526, 464 110,702 85, 536, 408 143, 953 153, 062, 872 
33,397 74,805,002 120,125 88,493,116 153, 522 163,298, 118 
1 Sea-going and inland international. 
3.—Vessels Entered at each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1960 
In Foreign Service 
(Sea-going and In Coasting Service Totals 
Inland International) 
Province and Port 
Net Net Net 
Vessels Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 
No No. No No. No. 
Newfoundland esceet eevee sce 2,147 2,530,133 20,137 10,544,937 22, 284 13,075,070 
BGUNTBIAnG § «on sty ow wine Meee 153 955,291 127 320, 203 280 1,275,494 
BGGWOGG.... cenecics.0s.00:5 ski menuemed 58 226, 829 194 105,661 252 332, 490 
Garner Brooks. ee eee eee 147 339, 336 603 270, 654 750 609 , 990 
Portiaux Basquemtt.... 2200s deen 26 14, 204 972 1,789,989 998 1,804,193 
OS me ot iG ee ee RN gee oe 787 760,744 768 463, 998 1,555 1,224,742 
Prince Edward Island!............ 47 52,277 336 351,305 383 403, 582 
Charlottetown sn onx2s 000s e sit oes 17 22,121 227 261,383 244 283,514 
Nova Scotia! . oie. vcsccmecrens 4,177 7,680, 677 5,699 5,383,342 9,876 13,064,019 
Higitgs.... a deat sess sak odes ts 1,397 5, 415, 210 849 1,063, 104 2,246 6,478,314 
SyAHCY... 4.8 » . + cee peeeee & « 164 359, 386 677 1,229,086 841 1,588, 472 
Hantsport..... SP risicty: ttre 211 661,411 (3 8,908 218 670,319 
North Sydney. .5. 06 0.6 eebe ois o.0-0 290 56, 847 1,453 1,819, 242 1,743 1,876,089 
Baddeck:, oboe esau <b aoe 24 53,815 291 71,792 315 125, 607 
New Brunswick!..9.... :s0-seesess- 3,641 2,671,163 2,959 1,851,138 6,600 4,522,301 
SENT Ue) 71 SRE: 591 2,321,448 878 1, 267,361 1,469 3,588, 809 
Bathurst Sh Salat seat e's a caleen ere 10 11,354 125 75,955 135 87,309 
Dalhousie «2 WA crews aS edeaek 66 178, 803 4 6,377 70 185, 180 
Quehees ca. eas orc te rene 5,350 20,688, 424 25, 462 19,140, 708 30,812 39,829,132 
Montreals sc. tev. awe Mae ee 2,761 9,678,759 3,742 4,842,108 6,503 14,520, 867 
Sept Lesa 2c loses see ciate 384 2,768, 660 1,463 1,894, 412 1,847 4,663,072 
RODEO oa aici <isiaaniess tended 801 3,655,964 1,897 2,591,736 2,698 6, 247,700 
Port Alfred Bes SAUER eI 401 1, 487,485 754 540,906 1,155 2,028,391 
PERGIBTRRLVIOLES F.5 stack ene ctinsmee 435 1,523,044 2,142 1,644, 553 2,577 3,167,597 
hres) RE See sees oe eee cm 117 537, 182 570 772,826 687 1,310,008 
Onitariotexc). Se batenaise. 2m 15225 17,110, 212 11,867 18,375,871 19,092 35, 486, 083 
Port Arthur ee ee ar one 391 1,859, 067 755 2,699,025 1,146 4,558,092 
Hamilton..... aces cesecceecesscces 946 4,240, 580 485 846,579 1,431 5,087, 159 
Sault Ste. Marie. ccc icicle sonics @ 431 1,894,016 745 974,037 1,176 2,868,053 
UOT ONO sos sae ole slaisdtsteBeaaiess sleidc 1,166 2,565,102 969 1,573, 142 2,135 4,138,244 


1 Includes small ports not shown separately. 
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3.—Vessels Entered at each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1960—concluded 


In Foreign Service 


(Sea-going and In Coasting Service Totals 
Inland International) 
Province or Territory and Port 
Net Net Net 
Vessels Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Ontario—concluded 
Fort William Revaks als,s, ole auatecereve lets 33, ¢ 242 725,059 658 1,834,581 900 2,559, 640 
SEAS ay pe GEN age es Reena are 387 1,097,727 908 1,498,359 1,295 2,596, 086 
EF aUSE de COOL OTNG ee caeseye are ys. le qpenene agg, oe a 194 486, 258 370 939, 279 564 1,425,537 
DWVSTFCESO DE Seine seiane's + dusts ausvest areata 1,644 831,314 321 568, 206 1,965 1,399, 520 
RATE UOT a ietattensis ye seo.o.sts ecguets oie ose 72 94,332 488 667,325 560 761,657 
ORES 5 te cere trae ors io che seunand visas 15 28,636 231 590, 870 246 619, 506 
TREO COUG Sg arrears nar she ante estes 83 145, 292 178 372,001 261 517,293 
MERCED WME cE cersete ister bye ie Asyadiece eaters 48 71,558 139 398, 104 187 469, 662 
Masettan tl OP eee coe aides esc e's 35 82,004 123 440,794 158 522,798 
FED OrOld seat jae gsi de 5 as:s nee ¢ 99 292,421 331 609, 223 430 901,644 
Michipicoten Harbour............ 43 172,878 64 247, 428 107 420,306 
DGGleCUITe Dba. ect oie Ae eutiae aunsis « 128 329,017 166 121,499 294 450,516 
PPO G IO LOO 1G so ao chosepeltas's denise mateo 36 196,361 130 169,411 166 365,772 
Manitoba (Churchill).............. 52 248,530 7 8,164 59 256,694 
British Columbia!................. 10,756 23,810,930 53,618 32, 808, 166 64,374 56, 619, 096 
WWANOOUVEES Coc fe wicstin ods asine eeiec’s 3,379 8,519,004 20, 825 13,196,401 24, 204 21,715,405 
New Westminster.............0.. 763 2,218, 480 4,201 1,614, 532 4,964 2, 832, 962 
ACO RS 48 aah egg Ser eons Ri 2,330 5,719,899 2,901 1,657, 837 5, 231 7,377,736 
PO Well AWOL er feisiewie welds ane ers scene 212 260, 242 2,368 555, 128 2,580 815,370 
(ERT E UA TSS ete sR Beene hehe 248 1,002,990 540 312,730 788 1,315,720 
INARDIINIOL BEL Mer tices sce ts eragert ose ss 466 1,404, 856 §, 223 8,910,992 5, 689 10,315, 848 
ican Halls: cae tens .c2 tories aaa 53 164,615 669 620, 883 722 785,498 
BREINICO SERB O RG se scteyesciessche sheseie euatete'« 783 579, 592 821 459 , 603 1,604 1,039,195 
Britannia Beachner «cde nase vances 423 315,130 990 250,210 1,413 565,340 
Kertrmats ibm ee see bins Sldsaanaee « 71 337,993 197 101,270 268 439, 263 
Northwest Territories............. 2 12,656 40 29,485 42 42,141 
PR MDG ANS ear. toi te ae sites cae 33,397 74,805,002 | 120,125 88,493,116 || 153,522 163, 298,118 


1 Includes small ports not shown separately. 


4.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Principal Canadian Ports from Vessels in 
International Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 1959 and 1960 


1960 


Province and Port 


Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded Total 


tons tons tons 


tons tons tons 
Newfoundland!................... 4,489,106 | 2,602,247 | 7,091,353 | 5,661,840 | 2,649,071 8,310,911 
SCHL Sian nn temic eijeters Carstowie se 2,361,497 17,419 2,378,916 || 3,147,675 54,003 3,201,678 
OL WOOG Aner aieleiera cic sslesigs oe eiesacs ss 326, 876 132,913 459,789 377, 027 140,491 517,518 
Corner, Brookes, sack ee slices Uelcele ee 413,314 776, 132 1,189, 446 435 , 352 1,032,291 1,467, 643 
Port aux Basques... o.c< as cistesieis sien 54,540 297,875 352,415 32,723 293,744 226, 467 
DeAvOUN Bae een iaee tata: ss ¢ 108, 509 659, 725 768, 234 114,097 587, 933 702,030 
Prince Edward Island!............ 172,956 293, 783 466,739 176,896 432,278 609,174 
Charlottetown: Si). ssc. eee 94, 668 256, 508 351,176 95,037 350, 763 445, 800 
INOVATOCOLIS sees cst sera e tence se: 10,099,595 | 5,071,299 | 15,170,894 || 9,400,453 | 5,696,659 | 15,097, 112 
IE ENEOS Ge Aes Se Senne cee 4,087,887 | 3,309,269 7,297,156 || 3,962,480 | 3,641,482 7,603,962 
VRE Vs Pan nic cickeleswicccs sealants sss 1,812,607 1,412,084 | 3,224,691 1,599,715 1,721,968 3,321, 683 
Hantsporttie.. © doc cbieas duacis sci + 2,617, 862 15 | 2,617,877 2,189,015 969 2,189,984 
INGREHIS yOneyaweelas. Steen > cs « 379, 480 30, 407 409, 887 393, 898 28,113 422,011 
Baddecle. tices jassa. teabered -acisas 400, 889 154 401,043 329, 399 172 329,571 


1 Includes small ports not shown separately. 
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4.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Principal Canadian Ports from Vessels in 
International Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 1959 and 1960—concluded 


1960 


Province or Territory and Port 


Loaded Unloaded Total Loaded Unloaded Total 


tons tons tons tons tons tons 


New Brunswick!...............-++ 1,634,583 | 1,815,161 | 3,449,744 || 2,342,627 | 3,307,582 5,650, 209 
SainG JOuM. soeccsc:snie sc wie/emiciass neal 1,158,055 1,269,157 2,427,212 1,785,931 2,667,977 4,453, 908 
Bathurst sc. c8 aos «css oc uevessa 17,060 224, 606 241,666 16,099 283,017 299,116 
Pia IhOUsIC. ..-5 aware «0s ce. cteie eae 156, 932 15,051 171,983 208, 348 5,013 213,361 

QUOC, . os. jeieie soe oo le naive sates « 30,982,469 | 22,705,911 | 53,688,380 || 27,259,149 | 23,671,731 | 50,930,880 
Doncrodl ... «< «dates am« << «6 sagule aire ¢ 7,605,087 | 10,336,477 | 17,941,564 7,345,786 | 10,542,122 17, 887, 908 
BODE RIES » 5 scgurts «on + oo Hales smneie» 14,627,969 401,752 | 15,029,721 | 11,091,132 414,960 11,506,092 
QUGIOC. os <0 5 6 sinisie ode: + cto eine wieiete @ 1,043,505 3,225,770 4,269,275 1,045,081 3, 185,090 4,230,171 
POR GALITOU 55 cence. ohn ieee aahetn Cet 629,491 2,314, 286 2,943,777 563, 266 3,068,796 3,632,062 
PRY OI, ROL V ACRES term 0.0.0 sicstvcepiere Aas! s 740,371 2,031,118 2,771, 489 714,083 2,038, 332 2,752,415 
SiN] OR ee aR eee oe 1,194, 988 1,742,060 2,937,048 | 976,071 1,748,965 2,720,036 

COUTCATIO! 5 -5.0:<04 ctapew = » + 0 +c gas Thc 23,928,607 | 31,457,441 | 55,386,048 || 23,295,384 | 31,320,528 | 54, 615, 912 
Pore arthur .f.,5 +s 22 ee aaine Saree © 8,659, 708 332,009 8,991,717 8,070, 168 256, 969 8,327, 137 
Piszailton Sesh aaaw s30isoe eee eere 444 834 7,041,204 7,486,038 563, 462 7,586,561 8,150,023 
Sault pte. MAMG.. 0 c00ce«ces conics 525,097 4,051,719 4,576,816 526,419 4,176,918 4,703,337 
TEOESTAEO:. 5c sic © aittein's Suwreieets atmaietilie: aise 808,518 3,960,590 4,769,108 815,111 3,743,968 4,559,074 
Fort WilHam....-<...cessds scsercess 3,098, 761 601, 471 3,700, 232 2,935,424 843, 851 3,779,275 
Sarna. ais: ats0.k spores tama ete ee Sees 1,800,049 1,231,325 3,031,374 1,768,413 1,526, 888 3,295,301 
Port. Colborn@ sess ts = oe Some Sates 3 1,523,471 1,811,947 3,335,418 1,492,026 1,111, 856 2,603, 882 
WIBGOSOE. « ..<t ceme eo sae wia Sate 4 647, 232 981, 808 1,629,040 430,891 932,315 1,363, 206 
Kingston 711,467 1,008, 538 1,720,005 447,816 837,531 1,285,347 
Claris.) <5: doce tes 3: « oe sate 422,865 418,608 841,473 333,026 907,061 1,240,087 
Prescott.... 562, 262 957, 703 1,519,965 318,617 782,265 1,100, 882 
Picton.... 878,056 43,390 921, 446 972,668 57,104 1,029,772 
Widiaid. csc pumeeciceed 10,174 1,242,064 1,252,238 489 986, 567 987,056 
PISHOEDLG. «<0 t cheleee ake. ais 199,958 759,909 959, 867 205, 982 679,539 885,521 
Michipicoten Harbour é 1,091,194 107,691 1,198, 885 750,588 111,135 861,723 
Little Current........ a 157, 664 603,739 761, 403 167,215 641, 488 808, 703 
Pert Credit ads oc weds capecwv ee ec 212,924 360,002 572,926 117,395 591, 652 709,047 

Manitoba (Churchill).............. 658, 983 65, 023 724, 006 605,154 72,091 677, 245 

British Columbia'................. 18,695,835 | 10,207,650 | 28,903,485 || 22,659,437 | 12,672,645 | 35,332,082 
‘PHROOUNGE, oot. spice esea cea eee os ae 7,916, 689 3,913,739 | 11,830,428 8,784, 290 4,271,076 13,055, 366 
New Westminster...........e000- 1,981,282 810,301 |-. 2,791,583 2,302,069 | 1,439,897 3,741, 966 
Wie torial oe loess bone eoasiels 864, 471 600,301 1,464,772 1,088,588 745,515 1,834, 103 
Peay GEV OE rack <n0G:cvawneneiacwas 497,591 882,084 1,379,675 530,029 995, 256 1,525, 285 
Port Alera | ean. ain ascites 2 coe 431,745 322, 166 753,911 573, 206 372,412 945,618 
Nanaimo Jee os ece oe oes ete.c'0 475, 809 384, 392 860, 201 548,000 448, 810 996, 810 
Ocean Fans. t-tes. OG. Ans teh 251,719 395,968 647, 687 345, 767 576,006 921,773 
IP TATOO: PU POT Gis cesn nine nsaanaea caayouninanes 302,954 489,995 792,949 171,274 502,249 673,523 
Sri Geareerite ESORCI aie's-a.c o4ce.siscaoes arn lare 469,588 2,042 471,630 600, 844 16, 480 617,324 
FRAT ETIVRG  oy eeecaerdneieinin tare Meebyicntsis 188,605 416,522 555, 127 131,310 483, 479 614, 789 

Northwest Territories............. 21,345 34, 523 55,868 2,950 48,865 51,815 

TOT ANS 38 sted elated 90,683,479 | 74,253,038 | 164,936,517 || 91,403,890 | 79,871,450 | 171,275,340 


1 Includes small ports not shown separately. 


The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. The 
overseas movement of freight loaded on and unloaded from sea-going vessels frequently 
constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. Usually the volume from coasting vessels 
is larger. There is, as well, the in-transit movement in vessels that pass through the 
harbour without loading or unloading and the movement from one point to another within 
the harbour, which in many ports amounts to a large volume. 


Since 1957, shipping statistics are available covering traffic in and out of both customs 
and non-customs ports. Table 5 shows the principal commodities loaded and unloaded in 
foreign and coastwise trade at the ten ports handling the largest cargo volumes in 1960. 
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5.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports 
Handling the Largest Tonnages in 1960 


Norts.—Only commodities totalling over 50,000 tons are listed. 


Port and Commodity 


Montreal— 
NVR AMEN «sho sia ciatois osalcte satemtasete. oats hove eevee Gialo.e:> 
MOEN Ce PE UNGLOUIM we earache Serene ss ole be ete eos 
PAUROLSUIIN OLIS4 ee atrenca ch iatartcet vs oa beewe ne «os 
On OLUUETINOUS: = aa.cickeuct ceineliae cise es oc iss «6 
GUSOUINO SEs a tecke ae eB ucixegie wens Reneatiees ees 


Jekrye EN AUR © Benoa SRE Stn Si: SORE OCC Tee ae 
San sTaverand SlONe:. «ac. ancccssdeasecisne. « 
Dugararaw and Tetined secede ctoe san ce fence oe 


SNC Uap atee cit be ce Ciokinehs aisieie.elae sieieie cermemes enters 
Tron and StEChOAT (LCs) massicee ase vceseee menses 
Chemicals and chemical products.............. 
OE CURIS, Beir cay INR Ni Gace coc IR teers Jb yen 
Copper, brass, bronze, etc 
WECH ASSES SM cirecia.. ni tecracers ior eneniane 
Iron and steel scrap 
(SE LTRS elk hie eres He oi, 
Textile iabricsccrs: «cose ecaye guess 


Totals, Commodities Listed................ 
Totals, All Commodities.................... 


Vancouver— 


Palpwoodiand Chips. clone sctcweell ad eee keek es 
hand. gravel aud stones.c ieee e cesses sree ea es 
TOT) POSES; POLES, CbCS tc ciaws cielsrs asst ae lasaiecse siovsins 
Gumrberstimber,ubox,CtCsewcaac. scene cc veces 
Petrolouuy Ouse sack vlmada sie «ccs dere backie vise 
Firewood and hogged fuel.............0000e00: 
BAT OVa5 th A EL Orugstaistoot te iiiersisias ar ee sinsiaoe ae pace 
(Clee iy tihaeN i Crt dams Donon obbnoge: tuucoplnoue 


BlASReG BONG, ccctoae Sekind oacclas ema neta econ 
(GAN in Opn eon CAGE eon Coen eRe 
Chemicals and chemical products.............- 

AIZAP, TA ANG TENE. os teres ss cecane ets eee 
dronvand steel bar, ;€bGatajeu cco silt aeee nee pes 
WisctttpUlDra ence cnr feaeittnes o,0 sd oumecsrees + 
UADESOCU Sa cect cher Baee ose sate oa tie caen 


Totals, Commodities Listed................ 
Totals, All Commodities.................... 


Totals, Commodities Listed................ 
Totals, All Commodities.................... 


Total 
Seaborne 
and 


Unloaded Coastwise 


tons 


3,321,085 
2,526,053 
2 485,961 
1,875,621 
962, 669 
397, 690 
323,593 
290, 627 
280, 524 
274,634 
246, 662 
239,901 
172,691 
150, 867 
106, 562 
105,764 
102,775 
99,252 
88, 106 
87,233 
77,690 
76, 983 
66,027 
53, 891 


14, 412, 861 


17,887,908 


2,674,344 
1,549,295 
1,216,155 
979, 353 
840,513 
758,408 
636,098 
438.757 
348.576 
339, 461 
234) 687 
232; 788 
172, 184 
128,279 
126,948 
109) 443 
105,912 
100,796 
92,780 
91,734 
62,975 


11, 239, 486 
13, 055, 366 


11,025,278 
48, 676 


11,173,954 
11, 506, 092 


International Coastwise 
Seaborne Shipping Shipping 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded 
tons tons tons tons 
1,441,546 128, 394 1,940 1,749,205 
_— 2,474,393 38, 234 13, 426 
72,368 602,015 1,671, 803 139,775 
_ 449, 206 302,016 1,124,399 
2,848 112,429 825, 806 21,586 
134, 292 240,140 3,304 19,954 
154,980 112,369 _ 56, 244 
78,305 _ — 212,322 
—_— 279 345 279,900 
26 274, 467 141 — 
—_ 13 4,875 241,774 
89,123 6,000 — 144,778 
104, 281 63,574 — 4,836 
150, 845 22 _— — 
1,002 103, 872 596 1,092 
4 3,659 102,101 = 
19,318 58, 866 9,181 15,410 
40,597 28, 963 2,839 26, 853 
25,903 _ _ 62, 203 
82,365 604 _— 4,264 
— 77,690 — — 
76,199 41 _ 743 
1,170 10 _ 64, 847 
1,667 52,224 ss uaa 
2,476,839 | 4,789,230 | 2,963,181 | 4,183,611 
3,800,382 | 5,868,010 | 3,545,404 | 4,674,112 
2,673,264 _ _ 1,080 
443,186 — 939, 772 166,337 
1 32,025 5,439 1,178,690 
24,188 24, 884 22,935 907,246 
734,799 11,662 22,995 71,057 
16,418 87,785 650, 605 3,600 
229) 421 = 398,581 8,096 
438,757 _ — — 
342,976 _ 98 5,502 
93,355 23, 620 222,131 355 
233,757 855 75 —_— 
7,202 44 6,521 219,021 
172/184 = = = 
3,673 1,283 3,567 119,756 
47, 622 10, 828 67, 662 836 
_— 109, 443 a _ 
13, 626 86,507 5,699 80 
33,719 = 792 66, 285 
92,780 — = = 
= 90,346 1,388 — 
18,907 43,158 910 — 
5,619,835 522,440 | 2,349,170 | 2,748,041 
5, 986,803 914,512 | 2,797,487 | 3,356,564 
10,335, 600 _— 689, 678 —_— 
a 129,934 = 18,742 
10,335,600 129, 934 689, 678 18, 742 
10,383, 696 165,999 707,436 248, 961 
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5.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports 
Handling the Largest Tonnages in 1960—continued 


Port and Commodity 


Port Arthur— 
Wheat 


a rig ke SR) eae B's 


MA 
Coal, bituminous.........+++eeseere eee eeeeeees 
Grain SCreeNINgB.....+..escccseecsceteeceanene: 


Totals, Commodities Listed...............- 
Totals, All Commodities.................++- 


Hamilton— 


Coal, bituminouss. ..... case cs esse scones ee 
Petroleuntoiss ccc 6 eats. deo cne weenie melecie. 
Sand, gravel and stone......--.06e+ereeeeeeeeee 
Tron and steel bar, 66... .c.ccecccccccctaleasens> 
Tron and steel SGrap..... hice: snes + oe vic ebinatenelesic:s 
Gow beans si fitccde 'n,0 ob nie leomiels sin teveigieuja miata « 
Phosphate rock..........sceccsceeseceecscseens 


Totals, Commodities Listed................ 
Totals, All Commodities...................- 


Halifax— 
Crude petroleum 
Gypsum 
Patroleuin CUS. ceek cc so delte Mae te denen empleo 
Gasoline 


(ermenh. gee 0 acs =e Peseta 's do tmesal es 


Sault Ste. Marie— 

Coal, DrvwMNOUS, .cc'alafo aisle Sele = 4 ewe e's = 
Sreant OTC. ipextosrnean ever ora Br 
TLImestone: J << « pyene</el atte noe sarenies 
Tron, pis andploON. ..heeec cess sce ee 
Tron and steel bar, 666.5 <.2.0 comes sos cles 
Pulpwood andiGbips. «<i ciside afoas.0 ss.0+ sleg olelslej> .« 
Petrolennmmols. 2295 3. ch caeids oooh ee eteaiaviorae = ete 
Sand, -STAVEL. ANG ShONES ~<:aja)e/01010)simraimrererera}a\ajasersiasnia 
GaROline «EEE bie oh > ole See dea dh weenie aire os 


Totals, Commodities Listed................ 
Totals, All Commodities.................... 


Toronto— 
Coad iin rtu in Otsiseay- senate rercsa aan noisier ieielohsisiniaxs 
Peatnoleuny GUS). 2s leche eM «ccs aR agin s 06" 
SON DEANISI pekereinaisietie shun ciereboebietshisigeeiebisislaaiarats 


International Coastwise 
Seaborne Shipping Shipping Total 
Seaborne 
and — 
Tonded. | Unloaded | dostedn|didontad | 
tons tons tons tons 
209, 103 _ 3,575, 656 — 3,784, 759 
2, 2974090 —_ 336,013 _ 2,633, 103 
209, 246 — 606, 808 _ 816,054 
ogi ll _— 297,947 od 301, 658 
41,407 — 96, 809 — 138, 216 
96, 700 _— — a 96,700 
54, 567 _ 20, 839 a 75,406 
— 69, 816 _ — 69, 816 
33,594 _ 32,332 — 65,926 
2,945, 418 69,816 4,966, 404 — 7,981, 638 
2,988, 572 96,413 5,081,596 160,556 8,327,137 
10 3,544,355 _— 246, 439 3,790, 804 
— 2,894,970 — 4,600 2,899,570 
3,230 247, 623 22,960 120,788 394,601 
_ 37,250 25,524 68, 246 131,020 
109, 006 11,078 5,811 159 126,054 
25 95,703 —_ — 95,728 
110 69, 833 —_ _ 69,943 
_ _ — 50, 362 50,362 
112,381 | 6,900,812 54, 295 490,594 7,558, 082 
229,355 | 7,003,276 334,107 583, 285 8,150, 023 
— 2,611,679 = — 2,611,679 
1,702,347 _ 94, 456 _ 1,796, 803 
23,178 309, 625 1,001,762 78, 852 1,413,417 
6, 864 52,514 401,008 107, 451 567,837 
266, 996 _— —_ 85,179 352,175 
71, 842 77 3,202 2,399 77,520 
_ 87 102 56,000 56,189 
5, 637 73 303 47, 458 53,471 
2,076,864 | 2,974,055 | 1,500,833 377,339 6,929,091 
2,407,542 | 3,225,538 | 1,554,938 415,944 7,603, 962 
_ 1,759, 489 — _ 1,759,489 
_ 1,234, 848 — 311,565 1,546,413 
—_ 343,189 — _ 343,189 
254,485 — 6,355 — 260,840 
110, 637 3,030 90, 939 60 204,666 
_ — os 185, 600 185, 600 
_— 49,322 — 102, 832 152,154 
9,578 — _ 88 , 032 97,610 
a = = 68, 428 68, 428 
374, 700 3,389,878 97,294 756,517 4,618,389 
383, 769 3,402,381 142, 650 974,537 4,703,337 
— 1,157,515 —_— 1,193,969 
— 213,380 95, 686 631,336 
— 350, 581 12,599 369, 481 
i a = ; 366, 406 
_ -- _ 241,438 241, 438 
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5.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports 
Handling the Largest Tonnages in 1960—concluded 


International Coastwise 
Seaborne Shipping Shipping Total 
Port and Commodity So a 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded | Unloaded || Coastwise 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Toronto—concluded 
nsolingte ee atc Senet «acres eat b — 4,800 216,900 9,009 230,709 
WUCRG Rocce sete Bane MT. Se ee ee _ _— 59,641 168,608 228, 249 
Brnlowst: Bie) We. ee fewer, bosee rect) bn a) —_— — —_ 161,744 161,744 
Wronmand:steel scrap: cracces oe 87,977 8,929 — 5,097 102,003 
andy craveland Stone:..ceeur.. cece l.t wees - 10,020 — 87,876 97,896 
Chemicals and chemical products........ Sale 1,284 18,522 — 33,042 52,848 
Totals, Commodities Listed................ 89,261 1,763,747 384,826 1,438,245 3,676,079 
Totals, All Commodities.................... 291,282 | 2,095,822 523,829 1,648,141 4,559,074 
Saint John— 
Crude petroleum — 1,507,986 — — 1,507,986 
Petroleum oils........... 13 155, 650 462,218 237,357 855, 238 
NWADET) bras Ce SEEGER eR SAO en tne 322,729 a“ —_ _ 322,729 
Gasoline ITP TRES. SORIA, Gass, 7 De 1,982 17,198 157,381 122,673 299, 234 
Dues raw and refined.» age.c-1 ane ves ee — 220,930 _ — 220,930 
Totals, Commodities Listed................ 324,724 1,901,764 619,599 360,030 3,206,117 
Totals, All Commodities.................... 1,096,277 25249 ,272 689,654 418,705 4,453,908 
Quebec— 
WOETOleuLy OLS eee ee eee « Ae a = 485,958 99,828 495,911 1,081,697 
Pulpwoodiangtchips*eea ste a aceey rier oe es, 16,350 _ — 982,364 998,714 
Gasoline ee ee eee —_ _ 24,820 406, 298 431,118 
\WARGT As Bes Joe atten oes 2 Meee aos (i ania 137,995 551 549 139,322 278,417 
ING WHDEENG Cele seen Ry se Bees ck aes cte 233,358 — 2,240 — 235,598 
PAS DES COS Eee shee EO ooo acces eds eee 217,355 _— _ 196 217,551 
BBY S0E OAR cy rslter irl aa SCS ye a 9 34,490 —_ — 150,333 184,823 
WoalADrounninous et. (6 Me. ac sesso occ « « _— 60,201 300 113, 494 173,995 
\ G2 SRS Setcietck bh SEE vo Re Oh ce 6 4,000 2,002 —_— 67, 400 73,752 
Wornssee see roe | SUR ee A TAN). PE 11, 462 32,630 1,380 5, 933 51,405 
Totals, Commodities Listed................ 655,010 581,692 129,117 2,361,251 3,727,070 
Totals, All Commodities.................... 859,171 772,170 185,910 | 2,412,920 4,230,171 


Subsection 2.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness without 
taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at many of 
the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include the necessary 
docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for freight, warehouses 
for the handling of general cargo, and special equipment for such bulk freight as lumber, 
coal, oil and grain. Facilities may include cold storage warehouses, harbour railway and 
switching connections, grain elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief 
harbours, dry dock accommodation. 


Hight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National Harbours 
Board. Eleven other harbours come under the supervision of the Department of Transport 
and are administered by commissions that include municipal as well as Federal Government 
appointees. In addition, there are about 300 public harbours that are under the direct 
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supervision of the Department of Transport. These harbours are administered under rules 
and regulations approved by the Governor General in Council. Harbour masters have 
been appointed by the Minister of Transport for 132 of these harbours, their remuneration 
being paid from fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Canada Shipping Act. 


At most ports, in addition to the harbour facilities operated by the operating author- 
ities, there are dock and handling facilities owned by private companies such as railway, 
pulp and paper, oil and sugar industries. At several of the ports there are also dry dock 
facilities. 


National Harbours Board.—The National Harbours Board, a Crown corporation 
established in 1936, is charged with the administration and operation of the following 
properties: port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold 
storage warehouses, terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of Halifax, Saint John, 
Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois Riviéres, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill; grain elevators 
at Prescott and Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier Bridge at Montreal. These 
facilities represent a capital investment of approximately $340,000,000. Current operating 
revenues and expenditures are given in Table 26, p. 818. 


6.—Facilities of the Larger Harbours Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1961 


Nors.—The facilities at these ports include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the 
National Harbours Board. 


Item Halifax Saint John Quebec abe Montreal | Vancouver 

Minimum depth of approach 

GHABNOL. so aeee cee ene aeee ft. 51 30 35 35 35 39 
Harbour railway.........-++-- miles 31 64 23 5 62 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc.... No. 88 34 43 21 129 108 
Length of berthing............ ft. 35, 445 24,550 34,300 9,188 66,351 36, 562 
Transit-shed floor space....... sq. ft.| 1,464,774 1,000,000 707,000 357,200 | 3,048,000 1,552,600 
Cold storage warehouse 

TNR T LI tn Ol PAT) CICSCITE PYAR OCSRIE: cu. ft.) 1,719,000 900, 000 500,000 _ 2,900,000 3,633, 297 
Grain Elevators— 

Cangciy ea. reng eden bu. 4,152,500 | 3,000,000 | 6,000,0001} 7,300,000 16,762,000 | 21,775,500 

Toadingd raters. 245 <5 sit bu. per hr. 90,000 150,000 90,000 40,000 736,000 280,000 
Floating crane capacity....... tons 100 65 75 _— 90 35 
Coal dock storage capacity... 2 32,000 _ 215,000 300,000 | 1,215,000 —_ 
Oil tank storage capacity..... gal. |206,013,000 | 35,893,000 |150, 949,000 9,327,000 |1,039,054,590) 234,589, 277 
Locomotive crane capacity 

(LW) scoe hese cs ace ewatos meats tons —_ 25 —_ —_ a = 
Electric luffing crane 

capacity (two)......... tons per hr. — 1802 — _ == — 
bebe ee ge ee le le eee 

1 Includes a 3,000,000-bu. grain storage shed connected with the elevator. 2 Sugar. 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Transport, together with those under the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 


Authority, comprise a series of waterways providing navigation for 1,875 miles inland 
from salt water. 


The canals included under the two classifications—Seaway canals and Department of 
Transport canals—are listed in Table 7 with their locations, lengths and lock complement. 
In addition to these, the federal Department of Public Works administers the St. Andrew’s 
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Lock (length, width and draught, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 feet) on the Red River at 
Selkirk, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. A few small locks are operated by provincial 
authorities. 


During 1960, 52,947,000 tons of freight and 29,629 vessels passed through the canals 
as compared with 51,076,132 tons of freight and 30,559 vessels during 1959. In addition 
to freight and passenger vessels, thousands of pleasure craft are locked through the canals. 
Vessels locking at Sault Ste. Marie during 1960 carried 171,932 passengers as compared 
with 193,721 in 1959. 


7.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority or the Department of Transport 


Locks 
Length 


of Minimum Dimensions 
Channel | No. 


Name Location 


Length | Width | Depth 


miles ft. ft. ft. 


Seaway Canals! 
Main Route— 
South Shore.......... Montreal to Caughnawaga...........0006- 20 2 766 80 30 
Beauharnois.......... Melocheville to Lake St. Francis......... 15 2 766 80 30 
TEOCHOIS: Bas .0.1. eas Troquois: Pointgrests. «aks os..c- tee te te estes 1 1 766 80 30 
Wellandssesscsn severe Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne, Lake Erie... ! do..6.5..2 5005. 27.60 8 859 80 30 
Non-tolli— 
Machine Mkevsreer est Montreal to: Lachine? «ces sed ecnive's oe cess 8.74 5 270 45 14 
Cornwall (not through 
CANS: Mees ccs ste o's Cornwall to Closure dyke...............- 3.50 4 270 43.67 | 14 
Sault Ste. Marie...... St. Mary’s Rapids, Sault Ste. Marie...... 1.38 1 900 60 18.25 
Department of 
Transport Canals 
Atlantic Area— 
Canso Canal.......... CansoiCausewayieN. Sess agsec cles os wicidelnnde 0.70 1 820 80 28 
StiPeter’s.28..0.... 2 St. Peter’s Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, Cape 
BBKStOM INGO Wan emeei ence cies tekle cs a 0.50 1 300 47.4 17 
Richelieu River— 
Sty Ours. ca neee seis St. OuraiQueswetr ano eas 0.12 1 339 45 12 
@hamblyic-cce == so tee Chambly to St. Johns, Que...........+++ 11.78 9 120.5 | 23.25 6.5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
ivers— 
Ste. Anne. ..qdasitey ace Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
RUS VOT tec erie ite era niece eee e wie cuoas 0.12 a 200 45 9 
Carnion  paecsass cess ss Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River........... 0.94 2 200 45 9 
Grenville. a2 soc. 555 Long Sault Rapids, Ottawa River........ 5.94 5 200 45 9 
Rideaureintsis te sec3 hh Ottawa to Kingston). ..1.- daeslshole «anys. 123.53 47 134 33 5.5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch)..... 6.82 2 134 33 5.5 
Lake Ontario to 
Georgian Bay— 
ELrOn tis cicaties a epside'ss Trenton to Peterborough lock, Peter- 
DOrough eeietissbtciow dese scare neice sos 88.74 18 175 33 82 
Peterborough lock to Swift Rapids....... 135.71 24 134 33 6 
Swift Rapids to Big Chute............+.- 8.00 _ — — 4 
Big Chute to Port Severn.............+.- 8.11 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
Branch) <0 PRB coectn eth veinalne acteine 10.00 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog Branch).. 25.00 _ — — 4.5 
Murray... :2-03 «00s: =: Isthmus of Murray, Bay of Quinte........ 7.53 _ — _ 8,53 


1 Minimum depth of Seaway canals is 27 feet and minimum width 200 feet. Wiley-Dondero canal and two locks 
near Massena, N.Y., are in United States territory; dimensions are approximately the same as those of Canadian 
facilities. 2 Notice must be given by vessels of more than six-foot draught. 3 With Lake Ontario at 
elevation of 243 feet. 
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8.—Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessel, Navigation Seasons 1951-60 


Norse.—Figures include duplications where vessels use two or more canals. Figures from 1886 are available 
in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


Canadian United States United Kingdom Other 
es Regi d Registered Registered Registered 
eason egistere: egistere: gistere egister 
Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Nile Se 2 re eae ee 92,141 | 22,951,468 | 2,993 | 3,987,700 1 1 414 309, 972 
LD or cste ayeica's) fs 28 sthye acs o 2" 22,565 | 25,608,373 3,081 3,686,781 1 1 676 514,224 
LORS .5 =: abs Ein eahtnss 93,378 | 27,845,139 | 2,984] 3,777,571 1 1 1,201 919,875 
i), ER CADE SED 21,066 | 25,303,262 | 3,145 | 3,245,555 1 i 1,081 893,778 
196B. cc. c ce he oe tee 22,758 | 27,709,232 | 3,950 | 3,798,290 200 132,858 | 1,264 1,044,774 
ROBO etre ne.acntre ye atari ts 27,473 | 31,019,188 | 3,776 | 3,675,511 267 186,978 | 1,349 1,141, 259 
TORTS ees aces eit 24,191 | 27,726,358 | 3,324 | 3,802,909 332 221,254 | 1,589 1,364, 205 
= C11 ets Pept = Bree 21,763 | 26,635,559 | 3,216] 3,029,624 302 198,926 | 2,170 1,793,309 
TONG eaten este estes se 21,363 | 28,706,462 | 4,819 | 4,233,936 | 1,125 | 3,130,140 | 3,252 7,321,449 
1960 Sie Sit.2 Sun eaeaes 19,816 | 28,963,294 | 5,046 | 3,660,931 | 1,303 |) 3,971,587 3,464 9,455,739 


1 Included with Canadian vessels. 


9.—_Freight Traffic through Canadian ot by Origin of Cargo, Navigation Seasons 
1951- 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. Figures from 1886 are 
available in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


Canada United States Britain Other Total 
seca P. C. of P.C..of P.C.:of P.C. of 
Season -U..8 -.C. 0 .C.0 .C.0 
Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total Tons 
VODEM..« ac stowen ve 16,004, 284 54.6 13,320,750 45.4 1 1 1 1 29,325,034 
TOD 2s, ciasnenkire <6 17,245,051 55.0 14,109,088 45.0 1 1 1 1 31,354, 139 
ae arte ce 18, 464,479 55.3 14,908,585 44.7 1 1 1 1 33,373,064 
TOBE ccc Aacw-< Saweiek 17, 237, 542 57.3 12, 833, 159 42.7 1 1 1 1 30,070,701 
LOGS. coccksc ccs 20,002,540 57.4 14,177,878 40.7 120, 827 0.3 572,953 1.6 34,874,198 
to ee A ees 24,698,001 61.7 14,457,217 36.1 106, 448 0.3 754, 899 1.9 40,016,565 
TORVE cas a ook 21, 459, 552 57.6 15,021,920 40.3 151, 550 0.4 597,317 1.6 37, 230,349 
TSS, csihccancowor 21,832,526 62.2 12,177,376 34.7 223,059 0.6 863 , 626 2.5 35,096, 587 
TORO Re aan... Siaine 30,829,746 60.4 17,134,694 33.5 326, 992 0.6 | 2,784,700 5.5 51,076, 132 
5 Ts | eee es 28, 886, 228 54.6 20,993,117 39.6 332,794 0.6 | 2,734,744 5.2 52,946, 883 


1 Included with United States. 


10.—Tonnage of Products Carried by Canal, classified by Commodity Group, 
Navigation Season 1960 


Norg.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


Manu- 
Agricultural} Animal factures Forest Mineral 
Canal Products Products and Mis- Products | Products Total 
cellaneous 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie. ....002...2.6sss0s- 483,772 27 | 1,077,081 5,197 154,545 1,720,622 
Welland Shignc. ot s-sese sic as + sala. 9,540, 533 234,064 | 5,214,353 314,950 | 13,976,837 |) 29,280,737 
St. Lawrence River..........s0e0.+. 8,044,555 256,631 | 5,494,202 326,816 | 6,629,957 || 20,752,161 
RIOR PIMOR CEMIU OR seco aaa sles aie sine ae —_— —_ 91,456 _ 15, 248 106, 699 
Biireter Bitero con. coer ete ea 32 509 182 -- -- 723 
MITA iiss viene 2 nike nnnedice ss no enone _ —— 130 _ — 130 
Ottawa River................seeee- _ — 100 — 278,100 278, 200 
G5 dea en ani ccm as er ma — — 23 49 —- 72 
Trent ad _ — 64 a — 64 
StrAndrew ss cnn San. sent. eete. 216 1,253 2,539 91 4,099 
Garon Ceres ise bb weed: extol 17,022 13,303 689, 285 15,106 803,376 
IR OUANS oo sors cis tis oo cises oie ele w 18,086,130 505,787 | 12,569,415 662, 209 52, 946, 883 
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11.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Direction and Origin, 
Navigation Season 1960 


Nors.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


From Canadian 


to 
Canadian Ports 


From Canadian 


to 
United States Ports 


From United States 
to 
United States Ports 


Canal 
Up Down Up Down Up Down 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
SAUlb Stes MAE. 3. oon. «dele wrerses 548, 412 615, 653 5, 883 347,346 100, 889 3, 263 
Welland Ship. . wir olepNaeIcts © cisieicie's lg eh 1,231,605 5,474,312 5,798,709 20,408 349, 870 733,102 
SteLawrence Riverigomiccwss 6. 25% 2,129,699 | 4,762,830 | 4,588,481 5,705 37,001 48, 660 
Richelieu River 53,550 7,245 27,814 — -- — 
UME EOI Se reece te 142 581 — = = mt 
RW Ri bstg: hid eee eer 130 — _ — ss ss 
Ottawa River.. 100 278, 100 — — = = 
WIASA ss . Tike Here 72 _ — = = > 
Le ee Se oS 17 47 — = = = 
Pode W Sih dos eee ns 1,449 2,650 — — a= = 
NGATISG Shen a's Se oer as spo Aare _ 554,155 154,066 88 20,628 — — 
Ob aIS coe ciara hod sitio as 4,519,331 | 11,295,484 | 10,420,975 394, 087 488,130 785,025 
From United States Between other Foreign | Between other Foreign 
to Ports and Ports and 
Canadian Ports United States Ports Canadian Ports 
Up Down Up Down Up Down 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Saultten Marien spysssercm rot eye elas. 014 67,104 12,406 4,392 2,886 976 11,412 
Welland! Ships 64. seen nonke Ses 35,019 9,903, 489 851, 494 3,902,062 133, 026 847,641 
St. Lawrence River: .iscsecasce cveen 53,468 | 1,772,170 868,653 | 3,923,636 | 1,186,653 1,374, 835 
Richelientivers.c 5 .-ijs: eer — 17,970 — — — 120 
StiLeter’ss:).2).7... —- — — — = = 
Murray......... — — — — — — 
Ofitawa, IRitv er sac. 2s ecu: — — — _ — — 
idea tes. Js. 5: ass smessee _ — -- _ — — 
AL Sesh 6 SC LR ee IE Ae Ne = — _ _ — — 
StitAndrewsssitse. ales bak. ee — — _ — as -- 
(Cansopic: tet iscr £ toi. axckis aise 29,752 — — — 22,344 22,348 
Totals: easy. ead. 185,343 | 11,706,035 | 1,724,539 | 7,828,584 | 1,342,999 2,256,351 
Traffic by Direction Origins of Cargo Total 
. Cargo 
United Other 
Up Down Canada States Countries 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
DBAllisues MaLless crete cecca cect oe 727,656 992,966 | 1,528,706 186, 548 5,368 1,720,622 
Welland Ship et..eet. t44< eearko- 8,399,723 | 20,881,014 | 13,372,675 | 14,923,542 984,520 || 29,280,737 
St. Lawrence. River. .cdé...3.+-.08+: 8,864,325 | 11,887,836 | 12,861,550 5, 835, 205 2,055, 306 20,752,161 
Richelieu River 81,364 25,235 88,729 17,970 — 106, 699 
SiR eter)s) Peel tem sero -cba 3 142 581 723 _ = 723 
MUurTay ye... 5. <2 130 — 130 _ — 130 
OttawaiRiver as ae 100 278,100 278,200 _ — 278,200 
RG ea tes cscs abe eae eentaashswieras 72 — 72 — — 72 
rent: Mi ee Oe WAP BAA OBS: 17 47 64 _— — 64 
SteAndréw sa. dceccda Reinet 1,449 2,650 4,099 — —- 4,099 
(CANBOn. Seite ote cra eater eran ste 606 , 339 197,037 751, 280 29,752 22,344 803,376 
PINOUALS crete tiles reese cictere re 18,681,317 | 34,265,566 | 28,886,228 | 20,993,117 | 3,067,538 || 52,946,883 


The figures in Tables 10 and 11 include duplications where the same freight passes 
through two or more canals, but in Table 12 duplications in the traffic passing through 
the St. Lawrence and Welland Ship canals and the Canadian lock at Sault Ste. Marie 
have been eliminated wherever possible. 
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Grain trans-shipped at Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, or other ports above Montreal is 
treated as new cargo and as most of this grain has passed through either the Canadian or 
United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie there are still duplications in the data because of 
this treatment. These duplications cannot be avoided when net totals for the Canadian 
canals are computed because it is impossible to ascertain which lock at Sault Ste. Marie 
was used by the grain reloaded at Port Colborne, Ont., or other trans-shipping port. 


12.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and 
Sault Ste. Marie Canals, 1960 


Up- Down- 
Canals Used bound bound 


Total 
Freight Freight 
en ee Ee Se ee ee 

tons tons tons 
Traffic using Canadian St. Lawrence— Great Lakes System...... 11,690, 411 23,840,810 35,531, 221 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa! ..cic.ccsceccccccsecntucewetccconsaeaens 80 279,620 279,700 
St. Lawrence and Richelieu. ..........csseececesceeererccenceceens 4,267 — 4,267 
St. Lawrence only... ee le c= de ee ce ee ce neaceee pee =-<meas 2,790,127 1,966,005 4,756, 132 
St. Lawrence and Welland Ship...........ccceeeeeee sees eee eeeneees 6,011,503 9,437,045 15,448,548 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie.............+.++- 57,920 207, 663 265, 583 
Welland Ship only. oc:c6o nce « seowwelorewammasiaciouwney ricweniones Uw ewes 2,156,778 11,165,174 13,321, 952 
Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie..........-.e-eeeee eee e reer reece 171,124 79,923 251,047 
Sault Ste.‘Marie only. . ssc ece0 sass sakes siccmeeees soumemapicin se 4 498,612 705,380 1,203,992 
Traffic using United States Locks at Sault Ste. Marie only....... 9,421,712 80, 632,290 90, 054, 002 
Wotals)s 5... <4 2. Rasa es ow ieee wae iy oe ea ae 21,112,123 | 104,473,100 125,585, 223 


Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, Canadian and United States, has fluctuated 
between a high of 128,489,000 tons reached in 1953 and a low of 70,906,000 tons in 1959. 
The dominant traffic from a tonnage aspect is iron ore which also reached its highest point 
in 1953 at 98,658,000 tons, decreasing to 47,214,000 tons in 1959 and rising to 67,938,901 
tons in 1960. Soft coal has usually been second in volume to iron ore with a volume 
ranging from 13,301,000 tons in 1950 to a low of 6,389,000 in 1958, rising to 7,361,000 tons 
in 1959 and declining again to 6,964,000 in 1960. Although wheat has generally been 
third in tonnage, during the three years 1958-60 it has remained in second place, totalling 
7,478,000, 7,496,000 and 7,611,000 tons, respectively. Other grains range between 40 p.c. 
and 60 p.c. of the wheat tonnage. 


Canadian use of the Panama Canal.—The use of the Panama Canal as a transport 
facility for the movement of goods from one Canadian port to another is of relatively minor 
importance. Of the total of 4,135,000 long tons of cargo leaving the West Coast of Canada 
in the year ended June 30, 1961 and passing through the Panama Canal, only 19,000 long 
tons were destined for Eastern Canadian ports. Similarly, of the 771,000 long tons of 
cargo leaving Eastern Canadian ports and passing through the Panama Canal, 28,000 long 
tons were destined for Western Canadian ports. The total tonnage passing through the 
Panama Canal and arriving in Canadian West Coast ports from any origin, Canada or 
elsewhere, amounted to 679,000 long tons in the year ended June 30, 1961; the total from 
any origin arriving at Eastern Canadian ports after having passed through the Panama 
Canal was 801,000 long tons. 


Subsection 4.—The St. Lawrence Seaway 


Events leading up to the beginning of the St. Lawrence Seaway project and the progress 
made during the years of its construction are covered in the 1954 to 1959 Year Books. 
A special article carried in the 1956 edition (pp. 821-829) gives detailed information on 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway traffic immediately prior to the beginning of con- 
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struction on the project and another special article carried in the 1960 Year Book (pp. 
851-860) covers the story of the Seaway, its new facilities and services and the movement 
of freight during the second year of its operation. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, constituted as a Corporation by Act of Parliament 
in 1951 (RSC 1952, c. 242), undertook the construction (and subsequent maintenance and 
operation) of Canadian facilities between Montreal and Lake Erie to allow 27-foot navi- 
gation, concurrently with the construction of similar facilities in the International Rapids 
Section of the St. Lawrence River by the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
of the United States. The Seaway was opened to commercial traffic on Apr. 1, 1959 and 
officially opened on June 26, 1959. With the opening of the Seaway, certain ancillary 
canals were transferred to the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for oper- 
ation and maintenance purposes. These include the Lachine, a section of the Cornwall 
Canal, a portion of the third Welland Canal and the Canadian locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 
Tolls are not assessed against vessel movements on these waterways and traffic data for 
them are not included in this Subsection. 


Tables 13 and 14 give combined traffic statistics of the St. Lawrence and Welland 
Canals for the year 1961. Duplicate transits are eliminated so that the figures show the 
actual total movement of goods through the St. Lawrence Seaway. On this basis, 5,141 
ships carrying more than 10,196,000 tons of cargo moved upbound through the Seaway in 
1961 and 5,082 vessels carrying 26,011,000 tons moved downbound. Ocean-going ships 
carried 21.3 p.c. of the total cargoes, lakers 78.4 p.c. and other craft 0.3 p.c. There is still 
evident an imbalance of loading, 56.8 p.c. of the gross registered tonnage of all vessels 
upbound being in ballast compared with 43.2 p.c. loaded. Downbound, however, only 
12.5 p.c. of the tonnage was in ballast. 


Of the total tonnage carried upbound in 1961, 8,481,000 tons were domestic cargo and 
1,716,000 foreign traffic; downbound, 20,328,000 tons were domestic freight and 5,683,000 
tons were carried to and from foreign ports. 


On the Montreal—Lake Ontario Section, upbound freight decreased 6.3 p.c. in 1961 
compared with 1960 but downbound traffic increased by 31.7 p.c. This decrease in up- 
bound traffic was accounted for almost entirely by a reduction in the volume of iron ore 
shipped from St. Lawrence ports to Hamilton and Lake Erie. The number of transits 
both upbound and downbound were 23 more in 1961 than in 1960, indicating a slight 
increase in the size of vessel using this portion of the Seaway and in the volume of cargo 
carried. Bulk cargo comprised 91.1 p.c. of the total traffic through the Montreal—Lake 
Ontario Section for 1961, amounting to 21,344,000 tons compared with 18,056,000 tons in 
1960. General cargo totalled nearly 2,074,000 tons, a decrease of 7.9 p.c. from the 1960 
season. ‘The principal commodities through the St. Lawrence canals were wheat, iron ore, 
corn, scrap iron and steel, bituminous coal and fuel oil. Traffic patterns according to 
country of origin or destination show that 38.6 p.c. of the total movement was between 
two Canadian ports, 29.2 p.c. moved between Canadian and United States ports and 31.7 
p.c. consisted of foreign trade to and from Canada and the United States. 


In the Welland Canal there were 7,747 transits in 1961 and the registered gross tonnage of 
all transiting vessels was 40,724,000. Cargo volume amounted to 7,668,000 tons upbound 
and 23,787,000 tons downbound and bulk cargo accounted for 94.0 p.c. of the traffic. 
Although many vessels pass through both the St. Lawrence and the Welland Canals on 
“through”’ trips, there is a substantial amount of local traffic between Great Lakes ports 
which involves only the Welland Canal. These movements are largely iron ore, grain and 
coal. The Welland Canal traffic was nearly 8,000,000 cargo tons greater than that reported 
for the Montreal—Lake Ontario Section. 
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13.—Summary Statistics of Total St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic, 1961 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications eliminated) 


Item 


Type of Vessel 


Wargo. Bee Wien ce Ah deeee lone 
Tar) So, eee 


PAASOAero hs ans seb cnt tog tara 
In Ballast— 


Type of Traffic 


Domestic— 
Canada to Canada 
Canada to United States.......... 
United States to Canada.......... 
United States to United States... 
Foreign— 
Canada— 
Import 
Export 
United States— 
Import 
Export 


1 Includes naval vessels. 


Upbound Downbound 
No. of Gross Cargo No. of Gross Cargo 
Transits Tons Tons Transits Tons Tons 
1,013 5,089, 249 1,496, 431 1,000 5,002,151 4,918,056 
84 783,397 336,419 84 785,080 633, 286 
2,883 | 15,901,788 6,521,581 2,777 | 15,467,348 19, 402, 103 

264 249,756 184, 258 291 285,064 382,343 

564 1,467,727 1,657,131 565 1, 464, 826 616,279 

333 83, 984 617 365 154,344 58,944 
5,141 | 23,575,901 | 10,196,437 5,082 | 23,158,813 | 26,011,011 
1,508 6,489, 821 8, 463, 668 3,204 | 17,600,673 23,817,118 

507 1,911,537 885, 490 81 360,988 182,109 

451 1,683,289 847,279 594 | 2,290,479 2,011,784 

180 98,554 — 174 23,113 —_ 

326 2,389,727 _— 31 283, 182 — 
2,009 | 10,924,615 _ 816 2,520,927 —_ 

160 78,358 _ 182 79,451 —_ 
2,095 7,774,612 2,970, 664 2,221 8,813,337 9,171,792 
1,604 9,978,593 5,190,984 12 59, 268 18,172 

18 48,783 23,136 1,312 7,990,714 10, 428, 455 

424 592,007 296, 020 440 482,566 709,301 

162 984, 650 315, 835 — — — 

-- -= — Pll AZT ou 936,143 

838 4,197,256 1,399,798 _— = _ 

— _ _— 916 4,691,417 4,747,148 


2 Upbound passengers in all types of vessel numbered 4,394 and downbound 


14.—St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic classified by Type of Cargo, 1961 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications eliminated) 


P.C 
P Cargo i F Cargo 
Commodity of Commodity 
Tons Total Tons 
Agricultural Products........... 13,532,938 37.4 ||Mineral Products...............- 13,909, 462 
NUHGADT ee cose sce ee elitr 8, 367,608 23.1 ATOM COLO ce rere eee rome er 6,995,474 
Corns, achisss teeter 1,851, 869 5.1 Bituminous.coal. tecedt (ese 4,974,449 
Barley. bn cc innnmoune caer 929, 182 yTT Stone, ground or crushed........ 676,753 
Soy beans. 225. c.c cware anes aatteren 861,087 2.4 Salter’, et ASE aaa a ee 210,652 
Oats tetas: cee oie eee 354,517 1.0 Cokes Ancisctiscks seurearase ee 171,326 
Rlaxseedin feeb. tat soebioeie setts 319,109 OLMe le Subpart LF elem cleats tetslelale’sn nae 120,907 
Flour, edible, other............. 242,703 0.7 Petroleum, Grud. ccc. <.054 00515 113,301 
See aioe: Rertuen eAnnencon tk: 162,089 0.4 || Clay and bentonite.............. 83,784 
Soybean oil cake and meal...... 123,570 0.3 Gravel iand|sand octrdeanoxm ey crests 83, 447 
Beans and peas........--+++++++: 73, 941 0.2|| Phosphate rock............+.--- 59,410 
WIE Oot eee aa Ao 54,313 0.2 Aluminum ore and concentrates. 48,071 
Fann, pest atte Cie A pee -- Stone rough 6 316 
ther agricultural pro bere 1 ‘ KEARSE ECE See Sap ‘ 
= er ene. Dai ti Other mineral products........-- 365,572 
Animal Products................ 280, 704 0.8 
Packing house products, edible. . 109, 606 0.3 Forest Products...............-- 312,535 
Hides, skins and pelts........... 49 256 Q. 1 W Pw wooden sen cic ceietaete is 282,757 
Other animal products.......... 121,842 0.4 |] Other forest products............ 29,778 
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14.—St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic classified by Type of Cargo, 1961—concluded 


PIC; 3 P.C. 
Commodity Sige of Commodity Gereo of 
Total ous Total 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous] 7,317,411 20.2 
MCLON OLN a See el. Mien oh eke 1,695,613 aT Machinery and machines........ 71,608 0.2 
Scrap iron and steel............. 1,428,281 3.9 Rubber, crude, natural, synthetic 67,548 0.2 
Tron and steel, manufactured. ... 516, 432 1.4 Iron and steel, nails, wire........ 59,681 0.2 
NevSprn tees Soaks consck vera 492,169 1c Wood pulp, Pyne cts ck. ae. me 46 , 528 0.1 
Gasoline kiana des coed See 400,411 ‘legit Iron and steel, bars, rods, slabs . 22,149 0.1 
Peron Pe Keartiace tee epi 245, 597 0.7 Other manufactures and 
Lubricating oils and greases..... 243,313 0.7 muscellancoust.. nee 905, 732 2.5 
HoodiproductSaie. ss. sscs es epk 198,798 0.5 
Petroleum products, other....... 179, 829 0.5 Package Freight.................. 854,398 24 
CITRINE i? A EAP Ro oe 172,372 0.5 || Package freight—domestic...... 833,005 2.3 
Chemicals: sracce tn cvcciwiotaacs 136, 569 0.4 || Package freight—foreign........ 21,393 0.1 
Tar, pitch and creosote.......... 128,739 0.3 
Sodium products................ 108,391 0.3 
Moementiniees ts. cele sae Mle oe Saran 101,611 0.3 
Syrup and molasses............. 96,040 0.3 Totalsis.-tee eee eee 36,207,448 | 100.0 


Income of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for 1961 amounted to $10,447,256, 
comprising toll revenue of $8,078,448 assessed for transits through the Seaway locks between 
Montreal and Lake Ontario, $1,460,450 on transits through the Welland Canal, plus 
sundry revenues (rentals, wharfage, bridge revenue, etc.) amounting to $908,358. Operat- 
ing and maintenance expenses amounted to $5,401,395 and administrative expenses were 
$1,616,737, making a total of $7,018,132, excluding an amount of $272,957 for non-toll 
canals. Table 15 gives toll revenue separately for the Montreal—Lake Ontario Section and 
the Welland Canal, variously classified for the years 1960 and 1961. Other financial 
statistics are given in Section 2, pp. 817-818. 


Pleasure craft locked through the Montreal—Lake Ontario Section canals numbered 
306 upbound and 346 downbound in 1961, and those locked through the Welland Canal 
numbered 69 upbound and 96 downbound. 


15.—Toll Revenue from St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic, classified by Type of Vessel and 
Type of Cargo, 1960 and 1961 


Nore.—Figures are for gross tolls collected only and include United States toll funds. 


1960 1961 
Item 
Upbound Downbound Upbound Downbound 
$ $ $ $ 
Montreal-Lake Ontario Section 

Type of Vessel— 
LOE TT 0a Seca GaSe SOC OEE TEE Ae nee Tae eee 3,704, 466 5, 152, 483 3,790,973 6,554,199 
Tug and barge. Ream 3,738 19,493 2,905 22, 852 
ARKO APR Ce: OT ee ee ee, ae 816, 821 401,274 649, 210 380, 954 
Other crafimessred Aocscacisecet eres serovar oenivareeee 4,479 6,305 2,495 3,472 
Totals, Montreal-Lake Ontario Section......... 4,529,504 5,579, 555 4,445,583 6,961,477 

Type of Cargo— 
Bull eee bd afi; 50016) s, AEM ier TTR ee el A ANTES. eR chalet 3,157,045 3,938,470 2,837,711 5, 471,303 
LED Or alae as te ee PO IR Ee 715, 433 391, 132 687,071 bare Aas 
IMiuxodiS.. tae et ees: fret shes. iM, CRETE 493 , 239 1,126,581 672, 640 1,235,715 
PABSONGOLS a. are a:hiys TER Oe te, oe Ne 7,054 7,568 8,002 5, 256 

In Ballast— 

‘Dcesh BCC OnE OCOCCEICEOS SORE COMCCORTO ORO RECe 77,971 29,900 89, 907 10,183 
ORK CDs aise ssa eee a ee 75, 872 82,520 147,812 64,703 


OTHER Ea aieh wrote alatclaeetctereye cranes clereiabevexerebacessyorete 2,890 3,384 2,440 2,606 
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15.—Toll Revenue from St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic, classified by Type of Vessel and 
Type of Cargo, 1960 and 1961—concluded 


Nee me nr 


1960 1961 
Item ——— 
Upbound Downbound Upbound Downbound 
ee oe ee | ES 
$ $ $ $ 
Welland Canal Section 
Type of Vessel— 
Warcuces. bh o- es 469, 924 720,376 515,139 822,053 
Tug and barge.. 14,257 16,759 10,269 15,115 
Pan kOtscc¢ sas 44,224 49, 486 44,760 50,918 
Qtherieraitics...c0css one 1,599 1,732 940 1,257 
530, 004 788,353 571,108 889,343 
Type of Cargo— 
Nile. bee siete sian aan sao ae.p ve.» Ve eae ar esses 235,472 654, 459 208, 544 747,238 
ene Sik Cre Gee eee GIMIN IE oT O S\N eae 70,350 27,514 74,543 14,043 
29,921 74,572 40 ,393 96, 920 
PASSENZETS..... 2. ce ccececcsccccrccecsceecnecccecess 2,455 3,365 5,045 3,067 
In Ballast— 
9 Teo A IS IOHCSOT hots err eck 40 , 239 F075 49,320 1,535 
WAKO St ccchocccececacse ns stems oes puumnatenicsua™ 148,478 24,334 191,160 24,303 
QPBOD h conicid sien tie cach Sues ein 8s ems oe 3,089 2,938 2,103 2,237 
Grand Totals. ....co06.ccccecseteectaccceice 5,059,508 6,367, 908 5,016,691 7,850,820 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services of the Federal Government 


The services covered in this Subsection deal with aids to navigation, including the 
maintenance of the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel, steamship inspection and pilotage 
service. 


Aids to Navigation.—Included under aids to navigation are the lighthouses and the 
whole system of marine danger signals on the East and West Coasts of Canada, on Hudson 
Bay and Strait, the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, the Mackenzie River and Arctic passages, 
and the inland rivers and lakes—a very extensive system designed to provide safe naviga- 
tion in all Canadian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in waters where 
navigation is difficult; this service is described at p. 814. A further aid to safe navigation 
is found in the chains of radio signal and direction-finding stations described under Marine 
Navigation at pp. 848-849. Lists of aids to navigation, with the exception of very minor 
ones, are published by the Department of Transport. 


16.—Marine Danger Signals Maintained in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961 


Nors.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed, approximately 10,400 unlighted buoys, balises, dolphins and 
beacons.are maintained. Lists of marine danger signals maintained from 1929 are given in the corresponding table 
of previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 edition. 


eee ee Ee 


Type of Signal 1960 1961 Type of Signal 1960 1961 
No. No. No. No. 
Duta He re atcte a aracletsee aise ataeys eloters 3,074 3,054 || Hand fog horns and bells........ 98 85 
Vito te hing: o:efosajstatn Peete aieo\o'a)s oiafetbre 4 3 Lighted and combination lighted 
Lishtikeeparsy cdiesstocmsahoneees 930 903 whistling and bell buoys......- 1,214 1,324 
Fog whistles and sirens...........- 39 45 || Unlighted bell and whistling 
Diaphones and tyfons.........+.+- 268 270 [Sin eewedarcombrenocccuraris 138 136 


Mechanical bells and gongs........ 18 18 || Explosive signals 


MR a: S| hag oe ee eS ee 
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Navigable waters have been improved greatly by dredging in channels and harbours, 
by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works to maintain or 
control water levels. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are works to 
guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of roads and bridges that cross 
navigable channels. Icebreaking operations are continuous throughout the winter. The 
objective is to reduce the danger of flash floods in the Montreal area during the winter 
caused by deep accumulations of drift ice, and to prevent flood conditions during the 
spring ice break-up. 


St. Lawrence Ship Channel.—This channel extends from about 40 miles below Quebec 
City to the foot of Lachine Canal at Montreal, a distance of 200 miles. About 130 miles of 
this distance is dredged channel. 


Above Quebec the channel has a limiting depth of 35 feet at extreme low water and a 
minimum width of 550 feet, with additional width up to 1,500 feet at all curves and difficult 
points, and additional anchorage and turning areas. Widening of the channel to a mini- 
mum width of 800 feet, commenced in 1952, is now 40 p.c. completed. This section 
comprises about 115 miles of dredged channel. Below Quebec the limiting depth of dredged 
channel, about 15 miles in length, is 30 feet at low tide, with a width of 1,000 feet. An 
average tidal range of 15 feet in this area provides ample depth for any vessel using the St. 
Lawrence route. Above Quebec, maintenance requirements as a result of silting in this 
dredged channel are relatively minor but below the city silting is more pronounced because 
of tidal action. 


The ship channel is well defined by buoys and the centre marked by range lights, 
permitting uninterrupted day and night navigation throughout the open season from about 
mid-April to early December. The movements of all shipping, weather and ice conditions 
and obstructions to traffic throughout the St. Lawrence waterway from Fame Point, Que., 
to Kingston, Ont., are recorded and made available to all concerned through a series of 
reporting stations known as the Marine Reporting Service. 


17.—Seasons of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 1942-61 


Nors.—Figures from 1882 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1934-35 edition. 


e——————— TET EE 


Channel First Last Channel First Lastre 
Open, Arrival Departure Open, Arrival Departu 
Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, 

to Montreal Montreal to Montreal Montreal 

Montreal! Harbour Harbour Montreal! | Harbour Harbour 

Apr. 17 May 2 1DYts- any | MEP, Geccousadoce Apr. 12 Apr. 13 Dec. 10 
24 13 Gad setrecasialeisiscsteve Mar. 30 ee 

oa 3741) Apr. 21 ss 9 NODA itere crete ietets Apr. 15 Mar. 30 Se S5 

s i §¢ 3 Wh apecaoesosnde a | Apr Ge ae 

of 1 € 12 “ 18 ODO rete nietccseterers fe 13 ¢ 2 rs 17 

sis tees) ss 19 *s 5 LOD erste sisielesies = se 8 sé 4 ie 18 

ss 10 yh 9: OS) LOSS aes eicsiaec'= 4 6 Mar. 30 “23 

ce if sf 7 Selo UN, camer auediaia SS Apr. 1 20 

e118 ec “ns < 7 OC Daraaoctagcura MY 14 Mar. 21 se 6 

ef 11 Semaiid es 13 UC cer oncerriagy oe lit BF. “22 


1 “Channel Open’? means the route can be navigated although there may be floating ice in the river. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service was established by 
authority of the Canada Shipping Act. Its functions include the approval of design of the 
hulls, machinery and equipment of ships; inspection during construction; periodic inspection 
and the issue of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions under 
which dangerous goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of workers 
employed in loading and unloading ships; the prevention from pollution of Canadian 
territorial waters by oil from ships; and the certification of marine engineers. The Board 
also looks after the interests of the Federal Government in schools for marine engineers. 
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The Chairman and the Board of Steamship Inspection are located at Ottawa and 
field offices are maintained in the principal ocean and inland ports. 


18.—Statistics of Steamship Inspection, by Inspection Division, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961 


Vessels Registered or Owned in Canada || Vessels Registered or Owned Elsewhere 


Division — 
1960 1961 1960 1961 
gross gross gross gToss 
No. tonnage No. tonnage No. tonnage No. tonnage 

fat ray? fo) aiid wets fale Gera age ere 171 50,898 145 36, 262 os — — — 
North Sydney, N.S....... 70 19,047 59 19,025 4 10,784 6 5,811 
BLAIEAx Neeser cena ists 179 139,701 216 129,399 ~~ — — — 
Saint Johns NEB. < cutee 89 20,108 30 16, 884 4 2,703 5 1,492 
Quebed: Quer. fives shee 90 93,211 153 150,007 7 36,905 6 3,188 
Sdrel, nee. . dwan.-d- dics «sites 73 60, 643 64 66,401 _— — 1 12,714 
Montreal, Que............- 133 225,109 106 173, 433 _ — 3 14,957 
Ottawa, OntsrstcvBsc vera 5 149 5 149 a — — — 
WINnpStone OU: psec ren 100 137,390 96 85, 103 _ — —_ — 
Toronto, Ont. vets a 141 328 , 524 105 286,029 1 832 4 10,427 
St. Catharines, Ont........ 50 196,724 47 137,415 _ oa 1 5,141 
Collingwood; Ont.......... 30 83,057 40 77,329 = — _ 
Midland, Onttes, :sat< cease 63 130,314 74 166, 226 _— _— — _ 
Port Arthur, Ont-.5.:..... 49 35,014 54 35,981 1 29 = —_ 
Vancouver, B.C.........++.- 416 102,760 421 109,342 3 23,457 1 6,133 
Victoria, OC... .nee eee ts 62 48,046 53 40,125 1 1,427 1 1,427 

SE OMAUS ctte cottch ie ea7 1,721 | 1,670,695 | 1,668 | 1,529,110 21 76,137 28 61, 290 


Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions of Part VI and Part VIa 
of the Canada Shipping Act. Wherever a pilotage district has been created by the Governor 
in Council, qualified pilots are licensed by the pilotage authority of the district. There 
are in Canada 23 pilotage districts, in 11 of which the Minister of Transport is the pilotage 
authority (see Table 19); in each of the other districts the authority is a local body appointed 
by the Governor in Council. There are also three districts that are administered jointly 
by Canada and the United States. 


19.—Pilotage Service, by Pilotage District, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 
District Net Net 
Ships Registered Ships Registered 
Tonnage Tonnage 
No No. 
Bras:d’Or Bake N Baie icich otal aati eee ee eae Gate 224 479,700 224 595, 240 
Sydney, INE Bsc Sa rmnite sroteidug ates ia ere ieicnictoet eimai as site 2,401 6,711,492 2,108 6,213, 612 
Hobian. NE, nooweste tos scutt heee ee ere ees eee 3,297 | 13095640 3,374 | 12/630, 448 
SINGH, Nc... ore cecars «tats tararerseade oataion Ora ni isa cae eieeiae mos 1,562 5,701,155 1,576 6,184, 417 
Piehat, GUC eo ee ee. eee 6,603 | 29,751;584 7,404 | 31/834/229 
INLONUCCAM MEDICS. sare ton Sic ran tele etd aveiatalemae Eicken teal tetera arah dees 10,4138 34,677,084 10,535 38,944, 901 


(CGah NL Ost ee eee Ee eee eens Mee Ce See ae — 


? 2,606 8, 202,378 
HCI PS LOU MOLD reece bane cimene amen tite coe cantante eee — 


2,806 8,976,394 


Cornwall Kingston; Onel, 2000. ANOS bo, Get ae. 5,365 | 15,546,625 |  — 
Cian hale Mie BF coach chs derisvely iors ste MB oa ticeueioe eck ocean mere 135 272,121 139 260,996 


LIE MOC inn yee Saar HSE SOm one ASHaOSdHAND.. GbeBGe Bes h cite 6,468 29,971,088 6,370 30, 952, 650 


LT fl Ras wer OREO He VA RAGA 5.105 PARADES SAC ac 36,468 | 136,206,489 37,142 | 144,745,265 
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In addition there are known to be five districts in Newfoundland under the local pilot- 
age authority. These districts continued to be administered under Newfoundland statutes 
after union with Canada (Mar. 31, 1949). Part VI of the Canada Shipping Act with respect 
to pilotage has not been proclaimed in force in Newfoundland. 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available on the cost of facilities for water-borne traffic consist 
of the record of public expenditure on waterways. Such expenditure may be classified 
as capital expenditure, or investment and expenditure for maintenance and operation. 
Revenue from operation is also recorded. The major part of the capital expenditure 
for the permanent improvement of waterways is provided by the Federal Government. 
Capital expenditure by municipalities and private capital expenditure are confined almost 
entirely to terminal or dockage facilities. On the other hand, investment in shipping has 
come almost entirely from private sources. No figures are available regarding private 
investment in shipping except those appearing in the reports of the operating companies 
that cover only a portion of the field. There are no statistics showing the revenue of ship 
operators from passenger and freight traffic. 


Capital Expenditure.—The only figures available of federal capital expenditure on 
Canadian waterways are those contained in the Public Accounts and the annual reports 
of the Departments of Transport, Public Works and Finance and in the annual report of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. It must be realized that such expenditure cannot be 
regarded as an accurate indication of the present worth of the undertakings represented. 
The cost of building canals and other waterways and permanent works to facilitate water 
transportation in Canada is represented in such reports at their original book values, no 
deductions having been made from the cumulative totals for depreciation from year to 
year or for abandonment of works that have been superseded, such as, for example, the 
first Welland canals and the now flooded St. Lawrence River canals. To this extent, 
such figures are an over-statement of the present value of the works in use. The figures 
are further limited by the fact that they do not include the cost of maintenance and 
improvements or the operation of these works, such charges having been made to the con- 
solidated deficit account as annual expenditure and not to capital account. Thus, such 
capital expenditure on waterways is not included in this publication, with the exception of 
that made by the National Harbours Board on facilities under its jurisdiction. Capital 
values of the fixed assets administered by the Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1959 and 1960 
in Table 20. These figures include all buildings, machinery and durable plant improve- 
ments and have been subject to deductions for depreciation and the scrapping or abandon- 
ment of plant and therefore represent a fair approximation of the present value of the 
properties. 


20.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1959 and 1960 


Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Lee be Se Se ee ey 


Item 1959 1960 Item 1959 1960 
$ $ $ $ 

Harbour dredging............. 19,985,142 | 20,742,381 ||Floating and shore equipment.| 3,427,302 | 3,850, 105 
Land and land improvements..| 16,089,319 | 16,453,676 |\Jacques Cartier Bridge........| 22,022,545 | 22,102,772 
Wharves and piers............. 120,881,168 |131, 116,938 |/Works under construction..... 21,644,641 | 21,3852, 667 
Permanent sheds.............. 33,805,183 | 36,089,139 
Railway systems.............- 6,705, 386 6,654,491 |ISundry expenditure— 
Grain elevator systems........ 68,018,847 | 70,614,451 undistributed. ...:...... tte =aaly- 4,446,157 | 4,446,157 
Cold storage systems.......... 6,352,292 | 6,637,163 ——_|—_———— 
Harbour buildings, service 

plants and equipment........ 8,290,316 | 8,683,741 Totals sts 331,668,298 |348, 743, 681 


Se eS ee ee ee 
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21._Amounts Advanced by the Federal Government to the National Harbours Board 
for Capital Expenditure, 1959 and 1960 


Norse.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


aa ———————— 
ed 


Harbours and Properties 1959 1960 Harbours and Properties 1959 1960 
$ $ $ 
Palif attest cies fen. ore te 376,394 Montreal 5st fatea pecan ee 14,651,792 | 11,007,649 
Sain tO Moe eens sine easier 68, 143 Ghorehilhs «cot sona0e dete ea _ 249, 372 
CHIGOUtEDG ooo abandons > «sega 72,176 IN SHCOUV OL 00s ocianigs shes eae « 1,085,532 193,621 
Ai Te NE Re 1,522,926 429,663 SS ee 
PPT OIS EULVICECS: ¢5.-awisausiel¥ sense 41,985 ~ Dotals eas... scec 17,818,948 | 11,880,305 


Waterways Expenditure and Revenue on Consolidated Fund Account.— 
Expenditure under this heading (Tables 22 to 24) is mainly for the operation and main- 
tenance of various facilities for water transport but, unfortunately, the line between 
operation and maintenance expenditure is not as finely drawn as is desirable. Revenue 
in connection with waterways of the Department of Transport, the Department of Public 
Works and the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority is shown in Table 25. 


To facilitate water transportation, the Federal Government expends annually, in 
addition to the recurrent expenditure shown here, a considerable amount to cover deficits 
of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited and of the National Harbours 
Board, and for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as shown in Table 27. Operating 
revenue and expenditure of facilities administered by the National Harbours Board are 
shown separately in Table 26. 


22.—Department of Transport Expenditures on Marine Service, charged to Consolidated 
Deficit Account, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961 


Service 1960 1961 Service 1960 1961 
$ $ $ $ 
Administration, including Marine Regulations Branch— 
ASONCIRE,.. sci ae wesc acces 837, 861 998,400 || Steamship Inspection Divi- 
BON Osa cans omeceas 989,176 | 1,084,067 


Marine Works Branch— 
Aids to Navigation 


4 Divisi one sy events Pilotage 
ministration, operation : RE ae 
and maintenance. ....... 5,911,916 | 7,497,814 | | Nautical Services......... 522,914 | 553,754 
Construction: 2. seecees 3,965,422 | 2,630,403 
: : Pilotage Services— 
River St. Lawrence Ship Administration, opera- 
Channel Division— 3 tion and maintenance.} 1,206,838 1,563,174 
Administration, operation Construction............ 106,334 134,676 
and maintenance........ 1,398,302 1,404, 605 Pensions to former pilots. 1,800 1,346 


Daath Divisinses Marine reporting service. 185,056 156, 537 


Administration, operation 


and maintenance........ 2,238,684 | 2,259,712 
Construction. ............. 1,390, 924 925,585 ||Marine Operations Branch— 
Operating deficit and capi- Administration, operation 
tal requirements of canals and maintenance.......... 17,133,990 | 18,284,939 


and works entrusted to 
the St. Lawrence Seaway 


AUR OLIVIA 205 erase 03's 2,154,639 | 2,315,389 Wotals Fabre cts ee ostons 37,988,856 | 39,810,401 
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23.—Department of Public Works Expenditure on Waterways (Harbours, Rivers, Roads and 

Bridges) charged to Consolidated Fund Account, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961 
Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department concerned by the Comptroller of the Treasury, 


Department of Finance. Excludes expenditures on harbours administered by the National Harbours Board as 
shown in Table 26. 


Improve- 
: : . Con- p Staff and 
Year and Province or Territory Dredging! sttaction none and Siadvies Total 
epairs 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1960 
Noveroun dan dimmtss tite sloaite-nakie as cna levees fs 324,763 | 4,677,999 290,786 156,776 5, 450, 324 
Princes Mid wardllgland. «<5 5st eess,ceueas os seek. 293,540 905, 500 111,640 436, 655 1,747,335 
IND VemOCObiatired. . \adec<ccas2ax eth eee mee 597,842 | 3,956,371 604, 732 126,951 5, 285, 896 
INGWEDIUNSHieles...ccgem deitoaar Selon s des MEw eres ocas 2,266,474 | 3,169,327 227,771 11,052 5, 674, 624 
Quebec Ror foatso Rarer COC UROT OOO rick AAULE na 1,053,356 6,574,116 989, 413 330,923 8,947, 808 
A CATIOES. Oh tac esiae Maen eee, tits nee ce cise 1,044, 818 6,646, 201 370, 783 191,621 8, 253, 423 
INTRO WA spies act 05 8 Pee cist tenhateal 60d «Bisa oe Gas scene 211, 280 256 , 057 50,669 183, 200 701,206 
Daskatehowan tuys asa gents Otek Se. Rn cee — —_ 1,004 — 1,004 
TOT bal saps Reva appere < his Pe as es aes hs 254,615 97,161 10, 424 22,444 384, 644 
British, Colum bias. 2 .snsanss facies aes ees 1,362,853 | 3,225,883 474, 860 852,341 5,915, 937 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 86,070 52,110 17,136 26,091 181,407 
Canada; 1960 scc.nt cetaceans. 7,495,611 | 29,560,725 | 3,149,218 | 2,338,054 | 42,543,608 
1961 
INowioun dland: S28 fn wcrcsdts tisterrceyoiee oleccrarercr ae eae 556,715 | 6,313,869 377,690 98,593 7,346, 867 
erinees Bd ward) Islam dria sareareseielorsiercias e's «os voces 321,991 656, 797 142, 808 376,940 1, 498, 536 
INOW AO COLI «Src. ch ental. Barer elo ceniaweie ns wah s RBM 445,253 | 3,569,509 516,905 90,506 4,622,173 
INewuBruns wichkivasa2 tesa. t bean mean <u ncn leone 842, 462 2,644,040 225,101 23, 932 3,735,535 
CQhiebeG ithaca. Ssisureecewich Cassavetes fonts eve 726,432 | 5,867,025 | 1,151,160 298, 834 8,043, 451 
Ontario, 78S ascospore 757,919 | 8,122,588 445,774 63,372 9,389, 653 
Manitoba). Bader tics scien eiey Baek teens Sou Ie, . 212,925 198,373 74, 653 87,240 573,191 
Das kat Chowan scr Aeon, Aversion! Beanie Shes — — 3,507 — 3,557 
EL DORb aes <2 Bio) eiatcnctehy. i Mirraniciemts, «Westcoast scare 193,681 28,983 3,465 5,774 231,908 
BribisheCohiin Discs cet. Societe, cro civics scone cde cece 1,307,348 | 2,224,530 462,218 | 2,220,091 6,214, 182 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 86, 253 82,607 10,703 83,564 263,127 
Canada, 1964 rset. terraces: 65660 5,450,974 | 29,708,321 | 3,414,034 | 3,348,846 || 41,922,175 


1 Includes expenditures for dredging plants. 


24.—St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Expenditures charged to Consolidated Deficit 
Account, 1960 and 1961 


ee 
—— ee eee 55555555555 59559 585888888 —————————————eEEEE——E 


Item 1960 1961P Item 1960 1961P 
$ $ $ $ 

Administration wes...) tteteees cn 1,323,950 |1,616,737 |Maintenance Expenses—concluded 

Operating Expenses— Canal lands and roads.......... 114,860 | 152,258 
Channels, canals and locks....... 1,350,208 |1,684,172 |) Power transmission lines and 50. 495 85. 669 
Pridcoek ee. ee 517,430 | 511,041 canal lighting............+.... 0, ea inet 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes.| 410,897 | 353,142 || Other.......... sth SoG Spi Seas 68,547 ’ 
Miscellaneous............0.00ss. 42, 882 54,243 Operating and maintenance super- 

Maintenance Expenses— VISION Cote c cde tee nee 863,848 |1,071,181 
Channels, canals and locks....... 831,408 | 768,373 
Bridges and tunnel.............. 472,990 | 527,088 


ppretnmwand. aide vo cavign 149,517 | 99,477 rp dal OW 0 24, ees 6,197,032 |7, 018,133 
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25.—Federal Government Revenue in connection with Waterways, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961 


Nors.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport, the Public Accounts and the annual 
report of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


Department and Item 


Department of Transport 


Marine Services 
Canals 
Fines and forfeitures...........-- 
Steamship inspection 
Wharf revenue 
Harbour dues 
Measuring surveyor’s fees 
Examinations—masters’ and 

WIRVCS {ECSU eos ew. oe eemceeh 
Pilots’ licence fees (pilotage).... 
Pilotage fees 
Pilot boat fees 
Shipping fees........-...0+-ee0es 


Marine steamer earnings......-..|+4 


Signal station dues 
Rentals—water lots and 
lighthouse sites 
River St. Lawrence Ship 
Channel Service........++++++- 
Sale of land, buildings, etc....... 
Merchant seamen’s identity 
certificates 
Miscellaneous 
Refunds previous year’s 
expenditures 
Port Warden fees.........++-+++- 


Board of Transport 
Commissioners.............+.-- 


Air Transport Board 


Totals, Department of 
Transport 


1960 1961 Department and Item 1960 1961 
$ $ $ $ 
Department of Public Works 
4,818,102 |8,188,380 |Earnings of Dry Docks.......... 356,044 | 351,094 
398,838 | 312,010 Champlain Dock, Lauzon....... 148, 153 139, 223 
12,836 11,053 Lorne Dock, Lauzon..........-- 44,675 36, 638 
165, 463 161, 549 Esquimalt new dock..........-. 160, 473 172,912 
679,656 | 715,150 || Selkirk repair slip.............-- 2,743 2,a2k 
165,787 173, 892 
464 1,210 
Works and Plants Leased........ 41,749 91,540 
8, 832 8,935 Kingston dry dock...........++- 12,100 12,100 
81 886 || -Ferry privileges......c..cc+s-s0+ 738 336 
482,603 | 575,382 || Dredges and plants...........-- 28,911 79,104 
27,020 | 237,930 
4,057 16, 867 
2,598,157 |5,732,976 ||Rents from water 1 | ee 93,092 74,664 
1,560 1,352 |\Refunds of expenditure reported 
in previous years.......--+++--++- 33,780 |1, 180,263 
34, 400 39,608 |\Sundry receipts, test borings, etc... 1,843 210 
123,785 — 
6,940 7,484 Totals, Department of 
Public Works. .:; .: .#enc- 526,508 |1, 697,771 
L AGL 1,035 
21,266 61, 180 mon 
28, 434 62,554 St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
57,322 67,877 
oe peereters Pe ee rs Ph eT 8, rece 9, nn 
UA GUS sca pci cise ea ie Pas ee 98, 29. 5 
8,513 | 25822 IWharfage.......-0-ccccec ecco eees 177,405 | 150,550 
234 836 iMiscellaneouS.......-..+2-eseeeees 202,198 154, 704 
Totals, St. Lawrence 
4,821,849 |8,190,738 Seaway Authority....... 9,360,642 |10, 447,256 


26.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1959 and 1960 


: Operating : 
Harbour Operating F Operating Harbour 
and Year Revenue Expend- Income and Year 
iture 
$ $ $ 
Halifax— Montreal— 
195PletPadd. Serge 1,898,760 | 1,628,924 269, 836 O69 tance behw- dod 
TOGO. heraakock anton 2,056,895 | 1,887,424 169,471 TONY oc css Bs's cin avers 
Saint John— 
LODO erties 824, 496 869,110 | —44,614 || Prescott Elevator— 
973, 481 959 , 037 14, 444 TODOS citer. arate rere 
TGS) (ck .:«, Rae ee 
118, 420 41,584 76, 836 
120, 428 44,608 75,820 || Port Colborne 
Elevator— 
1050 35). Ser tesrettes 
2,282,094 | 1,765,315 516,779 1900 fet cxoniiesss tania 
2,405,454 | 1,662,067 743, 386 
Churchill— 
449 026 123,207 325,819 WOD9 . cheatatale slate acs dee 
603, 169 109,118 494,051 1960-1 cia lone ses 
Jacques Cartier 
Bridge (Montreal) Vancouver— 
Te etio. sect eer 2,354,815 699,598 | 1,655,217 19D Ocha. cans oie 
MOOD te fercis's) axaiots sisiare 3,354, 276 738,556 | 2,615,720 TOGO. fcc cate anes 


—S— 


Operating 
Revenue 


$ 


9,460,587 
10, 862, 437 


876,474 
882,058 


550, 653 
454,086 


1,403, 205 
1,306,339 


4,001, 309 
4°119,916 


Operating O P 
Expend- perating 
“ape Income 
$ $ 
6,358,410 | 3,102,177 
7,644,245 | 3,218,192 
472,566 403, 908 
465,916 416, 142 
347,728 202,925 
284,564 169,522 
1,164,376 238,829 
1,142,219 164,120 
2,140,846 | 1,860,463 
2,496,187 | 1,623,729 
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Shipping Subsidies.—Table 27 shows the net amounts of steamship subventions 
paid in connection with contracts made for the maintenance of essential coastal and inland 
water shipping services. The payment of these subventions is, administered by the 
Canadian Maritime Commission under statutory authority. 


27.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961 and 1962 


Service 1961 1962 
$ $ 
Western Local Services— 
Vancouver and Northern British Columbia ports............c00csceeesecececcccceeee. 194,500 800,000 
Vancouver and West Coast of Vancouver Island, B.C...................0-co 88,000 88,000 
Eastern Local Services— 

Pe oec mend loOnatN Src mou mse eae REC Steere ce te ech 17,500 17,500 
Campobello, N.B., and Lubec, Me., U.S.A 9,600 9,600 
Cross Point, Que., and Campbellton, N.B 35,000 58,750 
PO RIbOUsIe Nab sranceNuonashay Ques mee sete ne eee 27,500 27,500 
Grand Manan and the mainland, N.B.............. 95,000 95,000 
alifax, Canso, Guysborough and Isle Madame, N. 29,110 30,000 
le aux Coudres and Les Eboulements, Que: 5 eee DE 33,000 33, 000 
le aux Grues and Montmagny, Que. (summer) 5,000 5,000 
le aux Grues and Montmagny, Que. (winter) 1,700 1,700 
Magdalen Islands, Que., Cheticamp and Halifax, N.S 6, 667 30,000 
WEIotave ANG CASO 7s N Sone eee eee ee Ce eee POOLS che Abts HSS tErLE! 54,900 52, 400 
Mulgrave, Queensport and Isle Madame, N.S 31, 250 31,250 
Murray Bay and North Shore of St. Lawrence (winter) 50,000 35,000 
Owen Sound and ports on Manitoulin Island and Georgi: 100,000 100,000 
Pelee Island and the mainland, Ont...... 53,557 83,134 

ECHO Mulgravelandi@leticnipy Nisin Mec ey Sumer Srcnttr ty 9 beer @) 15, 426 


Pictou, N.S., Charlottetown, ey and Magdalen Islands, #. 174° 000 298, 000 
ae 274, 385 


Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland 72,000 72,000 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 557,524 560, 629 
Prince Edward Island and North Shore — 42,500 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, Que 492 923 492,923 

Quebec, or Montreal, Gaspe and Magdalen Islands, Que 259,077 — 
Rimouski, Matane and ports on North Shore of St. La: 172,500 217,522 
Riviere.du loup and St. Siméon) Que... ee ae 21,000 21,000 
St. Lawrence River and Gaspe ports to Chandler — 45,000 
Saint John, N.B., Tiverton, Freeport, Westport and Yarmouth, N.S 33,000 38,000 
Sorel and Ile St. Tonace iQuese eens aeeere techn: fect inticn ee. 43,000 43,000 
ydney and Bay St. Lawrence......... 45,000 45,000 
Trois Pistoles and Les Escoumains, Que 2,000 2,000 
Yarmouth, N.S., and Rockland, Me., U.S.A 4,500 8,750 
Matheroint and BaieiComeatinQue......02 062.) eta aula oie dome _— 300,000 
Newfoundland Coastal Steamship Services............0-.....000-000 00 eee eee 4,069,002 4,555,793 
TICLES Bim dtrabow cece 5 SS Rea aR Na ae ral eel vad 6, 793,236 8,014,336 


a a a a meres rete: Bet dro I al det le 


PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 


Administration.—Civil aviation in Canada is under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government and is administered under the authority of the Aeronautics Act 1919 and 
amendments thereto. The Aeronautics Act is in three parts. Broadly speaking, Part I 
deals with the technical side of civil aviation comprising matters of registration of aircraft, 
licensing of airmen, the establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for air 
navigation, air traffic control, accident investigation and the safe operation of aircraft. 
This Part of the Act is administered by the Director of Civil Aviation under the supervision 
of the Assistant Deputy Minister, Air Services, Department of Transport. Part II of the 
Act deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial air services and assigns to the 
Air Transport Board certain regulatory functions of commercial air services (see pero). 
Part III deals with matters of government internal administration in connection with the 
Act. 
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International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of aviation as 
well as its geographical location makes co-operation with other nations of the world engaged 
in international civil aviation imperative. Canada therefore took a major part in the 
original discussions that led to the establishment of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) which has headquarters at Montreal, Que. A special article on The 
International Civil Aviation Organization and Canada’s Participation Therein appears in 
the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 820-827. At present Canada has 21 air agreements with other 
countries; the only one to be signed in 1961 was with Mexico, signed Dec. 21, to replace 
the former agreement with that country signed on July 27, 1953. 


Section 1.—Air Services 


Air transport services may be grouped into two broad classes—Scheduled Services 
and Non-scheduled Services. Services in the first group are operated by air carriers who 
offer public transportation of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft, serving designated 
points in accordance with a service schedule and at a toll per unit. The second group 
includes the following :— 


(1) Regular Specific Point Air Services—operated by air carriers who offer public transporta- 
tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft serving designated points on a route pattern 
and with some degree of regularity, at a toll per unit. 


(2) Irregular Specific Point Air Services—operated by air carriers who offer public transporta- 
tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft from a designated base, serving a defined 
area or a specific point or points, at a toll per unit. 


(3) Charter Air Services—operated by air carriers who offer public transportation of persons 
and/or goods by aircraft from a designated base, at a toll per mile or per hour for the 
charter of the entire aircraft, or at such other tolls as may be permitted by the Air Trans- 
port Board. 
(4) Contract Air Services—operated by air carriers who do not offer public transportation 
but who transport persons and/or goods solely in accordance with one or more specific 
contracts. 


(5) Flying Clubs—operated by air carriers incorporated as non-profit organizations for the 
purpose of furnishing flying training and recreational flying to club members. 

(6) Specialty Services—operated by air carriers for purposes not provided for by any other 
class, such as flying training, recreational flying, aerial photography and survey, aerial 
pest control, aerial advertising, aerial patrol and inspection, etc. 


VW 


Current operations of the two major airlines forming the nucleus of Canada’s freight 
and passenger air service are outlined below. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—On the threshold of its 25th anniversary, TCA in 1961 
carried a record 3,712,068 passengers and flew almost 2,500,000,000 passenger-miles. Ton- 
miles of revenue commodity traffic, including express, totalled 24,091,000 and ton-miles 
of mail traffic totalled 11,934,000. 


During the year, TCA introduced new North American passenger fares which 
gave Canadians the lowest general fare structure in the world. It began operating only 
DC-8 jets across the North Atlantic to Britain and Continental Europe early in the year, 
and introduced the turbo-prop Vickers Vanguard on transcontinental routes and on services 
to the United States and the Caribbean. During the summer months, TCA offered 508 
transcontinental seats daily in each direction and more than 2,600 seats a week across the 
ocean. At the year-end, TCA was serving 59 communities in Canada, the United States, 
Britain, Continental Europe, Bermuda and the islands of the Caribbean over 39,000 miles 
of air routes. 


TCA’s fleet at the end of the year consisted of 10 DC-8’s, 20 Vickers Vanguards, 49 
Vickers Viscounts, 11 Super Constellations and two DC-3’s. An additional DC-8 was 
delivered early in 1962 and all Super Constellations were retired from scheduled service. 
Three more Vanguards were scheduled for delivery in 1962 and four Douglas DC-8F’s for 
delivery in 1963. 
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1.—Passenger, Freight and Mail Traffic of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1952-61 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


Wear Revenue Revenue Mail 
Passenger Traffic! Commodity Traffic? Traffic 
No. ate lb. ton-miles ton-miles 


1,132,518 | 653,961,415 | 19,757,969 7,042, 427 4,843,052 
1,307,810 | 759,319,800 | 22,996,531 7,947,113 5,373,841 
1,438,349 | 852,475,532 | 24°044'347 | 10,192,705 6,942,299 
1,682,195 | 969,392,395 | 30,889,383 | 12,175,433 7,704,144 
2,072,912 | 1,191,784,000 | 35,789,457 | 14,476,000 8,613,000 


2,392,713 | 1,385,777,000 23, 987, 486 15, 478, 000 9,855,000 
2,785,523 | 1,625,689,000 33,018,703 15,395,000 10, 386,000 
3,209,197 | 1,828,902,000 37, 997,398 17,753,000 10,905,000 
3,440,303 | 2,050,600,000 ae 20,868,000 11,593,000 
3,712,068 | 2,481,122,000 ue 24,091,000 11,934,000 


1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2 Includes excess baggage and express. 


2.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1952-61 
Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


Year Passenger Freight! Mail Operating Operating Operating 


Revenue? Expenditure Surplus 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
42,022,616 3,730,521 7,698,641 55,057,708 52,744,741 42,312,967 
48, 242,942 4,111, 456 7,786,119 62,236, 564 61, 433, 700 +802, 864 
53, 123, 868 4,705,513 8,371,244 68, 764, 252 67,731,512 +1, 032,740 
61,105, 248 6,015,910 8,297,605 77, 428, 254 76,770,922 +657 , 332 


74,478,516 6,769,395 8, 869,934 91,306,046 89,197,115 +2,108,931 


86,523,981 6,392, 156 9,662,585 | 104,995,707 96, 680,353 +8,315,354 
101,553, 258 7,513,511 9,893,622 | 120,554,769 | 108,129,734 | +12,425,035 
114,338,529 8,306, 727 9,986,475 | 134,678,748 | 120,120,189 | +14,558,559 
127,595, 694 9,063,039 10,244,192 | 148,986,526 | 134,262,645 | +14,723,881 
143,301,442 9,219,972 10,245,985 | 165,435,708 | 148,370,168 | +22,065,540 


1 Express and excess baggage. 2 Includes other revenue. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited.—Canadian Pacific Air Lines operates a 
45,287-mile route pattern linking five continents as well as major cities in Canada. This 
pattern comprises 6,900 domestic route miles, including 2,450 miles on Canadian mainline 
service. 


In 1961, CPA carried 380,919 passengers, a greater number than in any other year 
since the company’s inception in 1942. The increase in passenger load, on both domestic 
and international routes, amounted to 10.9 p.c. over 1960. As a result of this increase in 
the number of passengers carried, the revenue passenger-miles showed a corresponding 
advance to 603,481,033—a 10.1-p.c. increase over 1960. 


CPA’s international routes, 37,600 miles in extent, operate from Vancouver to Hono- 
lulu, Fiji, New Zealand and Australia on the South Pacific service; to Japan and Hong 
Kong via the Great Circle Route across the North Pacific; from Vancouver, Calgary and 
Edmonton to Amsterdam via the Polar Route; and across the Atlantic from Montreal to 
Portugal, Spain and Italy. A South American network serves Mexico City, Lima, Santiago 
and Buenos Aires. Three services link Mexico with Windsor, Toronto and Montreal in 
Eastern Canada and Vancouver in the West. In Canada, CPA operates a mainline trans- 
continental service linking Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal and a domestic 
network of north-south routes in British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon Territory. 
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CPA’s fleet of aircraft consists of four Super DC-8’s, six Bristol Britannias, two 
DC-6B’s, five Convair 240’s, three DC-3’s and two C-46’s. The international routes 
are served by the DC-8 jetliners and the Bristol Britannias. 

Independent Airlines.—In addition to the two major Canadian air carriers— 
Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited—there are four domestic 
air carriers licensed to operate scheduled commercial air services in Canada, namely, 
Maritime Central Airways Limited, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Quebecair, Inc., Rimouski, 
Que.; TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, Man.; and Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Licensed Canadian air carriers operating in Canada as at Mar. 31, 1961 held valid 
operating certificates covering 43 scheduled, 140 flying training, and 1,153 other non-sched- 
uled and specialty services. ‘These non-scheduled services, in addition to providing effective 
access to sections of Canada that are inaccessible by other means of transportation, act as 
feeder lines to the scheduled airlines. They also include such specialty services as recrea- 
tional flying, aerial photography and surveying, aerial pest control, aerial advertising and 
aerial patrol. 


Maritime Central Airways Limited—Maritime Central Airways operates throughout 
the Atlantic Provinces, the Gulf of St. Lawrence area and the Eastern Arctic, serving 
Charlottetown and Summerside in Prince Edward Island; Moncton in New Brunswick; 
New Glasgow and Halifax in Nova Scotia; Stephenville, Gander and St. John’s in New- 
foundland; Goose Bay and Saglek in Labrador; Frobisher in the Northwest Territories; 
the Magdalen Islands and Sept [les in Quebec; and the French Islands of St. Pierre- 
Miquelon in the Atlantic. 


The Airways fleet consists of two DC-4’s, four C-46’s, four DC-3’s and two Beech- 
craft. Two Handley Page Dart Heralds will be placed in operation in the summer of 
1962. The company operates daily scheduled flights throughout the above area and 
carries on an extensive contract freight operation between the Atlantic Provinces and the 
Eastern Arctic; the latter service accounts for a large portion of the company’s revenue. 


Quebecair, Inc.—Quebecair, a privately owned commercial airline with headquarters 
at Rimouski, serves various points in the Province of Quebec including Montreal, Quebec, 
Saguenay, Riviére du Loup, Rimouski, Mont Joli, Sept Iles, Wabush, Schefferville, Gagnon, 
Baie Comeau, Forestville and Manicouagan. No point served is more than five flying 
hours from Montreal. 


The company began operations in 1946 under the name of Rimouski Aviation Syndi- 
cate and was incorporated under the name of Rimouski Airlines in 1947. At the beginning 
of 1954, the newly created Rimouski Airlines bought out Gulf Aviation and formed Quebec- 
air. Since then, passenger service has multiplied six times, air mail carried fourteen times 
and freight carried sixteen times. The number of passengers flown in 1961 was 108,647 
and the amount of freight carried totalled 3,831,135 lb. 


The Quebecair fleet consists of five DC-3’s, three F-27’s, and one C-46 cargo aircraft. 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited—Pacific Western Airlines Limited, with head office 
at Vancouver International Airport, is one of the largest independent air carriers in Canada. 
Total route miles in the system is close to 7,200 and services operated include scheduled 
mainline, local regular unit toll and charter flights in Saskatchewan, Alberta, Yukon Terri- 
tory, the Northwest Territories including the Arctic Islands, and British Columbia. 


Regularly scheduled mainline services are operated by Pacific Western northbound 
from Edmonton to Peace River, McMurray, Uranium City, Fort Smith, Fort Resolution, 
Fort Vermilion, Hay River, Yellowknife, Fort Simpson, Wrigley, Norman Wells and 
Inuvik. Regular local services are flown from Yellowknife to Cambridge Bay; and from 
Inuvik to Aklavik to Fort McPherson to Arctic Red River. Local services also originate 
from Norman Wells to Fort Good Hope, Fort Norman, Wrigley and Fort Simpson; and 
from Yellowknife to Rocher River, Port Radium, Coppermine and Bathurst. 
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On the prairies, mainline service is scheduled between Regina, Saskatoon, Prince 
Albert, North Battleford and Edmonton, On the Pacific Coast, mainline services are 
operated from Vancouver to Comox, Powell River, Campbell River, Tofino and Port 
Hardy and local services are operated between Prince Rupert, Stewart, Ford’s Cove, 
Anyox, Maple Bay and Alice Arm in northern British Columbia. In addition, charter 
services are operated out of Vancouver, Nelson, Kamloops, Prince George, Terrace and 
Prince Rupert; in the Northern Division from Edmonton, Peace River, Fort Smith, Hay 
River, Yellowknife, Inuvik and Cambridge Bay. 


Aircraft operated by Pacific Western number 48 and range from DC-4’s, Super 46’s 
and DC-3’s on mainline services, to Otters, Beavers and Cessnas on charter and freight 
flights. Revenue passengers carried in 1961 totalled 149,903, freight and express carried 
amounted to 18,403,781 lb. and miles flown numbered 5,725,104. 


TransAir Limited.—TransAir Limited operates scheduled, charter and sportsmen’s 
flights in Manitoba, Ontario and the Northwest Territories as well as in the State of Min- 
nesota, U.S.A. Thirty aircraft are in service from headquarters in Winnipeg and a major 
base at Churchill. Scheduled flights also originate from bases at Pickle Lake and Sioux 
Lookout in Ontario, Lac du Bonnet, Norway House, Flin Flon; Lynn Lake and Wabowden, 
in Manitoba, to adjacent points. The airline has scheduled DC-3 and DC-4 services over 
2,852 unduplicated route miles. Mainline stops are made at Winnipeg, Dauphin, The 
Pas, Flin Flon, Lynn Lake, Churchill, Thompson, Red Lake, Winisk, Ottawa, Montreal 
and International Falls. TransAir also has regular flights between Churchill and Rankin 
Inlet, Baker Lake and Coral Harbour in the Northwest Territories. From its Winnipeg 
and Churchill bases, TransAir operates the vertical re-supply flights to the four main sites 
in the Canadian Sector of the Distant Early Warning Line. The company’s head office is 
at Winnipeg International Airport. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Commercial Air Services.—At the 
end of 1960 there were 18 Commonwealth and foreign air carriers holding valid Canadian 
operating certificates and licences covering international scheduled commercial air services 
operating into Canada, as follows:— 


Air France (Compagnie Nationale Air France) operates between Paris and other points in 
Meh voutes France, Montreal Canada, Chicago and Los Angeles U.S.A., and points 
beyond. 


aes a saied operates between Rome Italy, Milan Italy, Montreal Canada and Chicago 


American Airlines, Inc. operates between Toronto Canada, and New York/Newark, via 
Buffalo U.S.A. 


British Overseas Airways Corp. operates between London England, Manchester England, 
Prestwick Scotland, Shannon Ireland, Gander Canada, Montreal Canada, and Toronto 
Canada; and between London England, Montreal Canada, and Bermuda, the Bahamas 
and Jamaica. 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. operates between the terminals Ottawa Canada and Montreal Canada 
and New York U.S.A., direct or via Burlington Vt., U.S.A.; and between the terminals 
Ottawa Canada and Montreal Canada, and Washington U.S.A., direct or via Massena 
and/or Syracuse N.Y., U.S.A. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines operates between Amsterdam the Netherlands, and Montreal 
Canada. 


Lufthansa German Airlines operates between Hamburg Germany and other points abroad, 
Montreal Canada and San Francisco U.S.A. 


North Central Airlines, Inc. operates between Duluth, Minn./Superior, Wis., Hancock/Hough- 
ton, Mich., U.S.A., and Port Arthur/Fort William Canada. 


Northeast Airlines, Inc. operates between Montreal Canada, and Boston U.S.A., via Burlington, 
Vt., Montpelier-Barre, Vt., White River Junction, Vt. (Lebanon Airport, N.H.), and 
Concord, N.H., U.S.A 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. operates between Winnipeg Canada, and Fargo, N.D., U.S.A.; and 
between Minneapolis/St. Paul U.S.A., Edmonton Canada, Anchorage Alaska, and beyond. 
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Pan American World Airways Inc. operates between Seattle, Wash., and Fairbanks, Alaska, 
U.S.A. with points of call at Juneau and Annette Island, Alaska, and Whitehorse, Y.T., 
Canada; and between points in the United States, Gander Canada, and Europe. 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. operates between Sydney Australia, San Francisco U.S.A., and 
Vancouver Canada. 


Sabena Belgian World Airlines operates between Brussels Belgium, Shannon Ireland, and 
Montreal Canada. 


Seaboard and Western Airlines, Inc. operates between points in the United States, Gander 
Canada, and beyond. 


TW A (Trans-World Airlines, Inc.) operates between points in the United States, Gander Canada, 
and points abroad. 


United Air Lines, Inc. operates between Vancouver Canada, and Seattle U.S.A., via Bellingham 
U.S.A. 


West Coast Airlines, Inc. operates between Spokane, Wash., U.S.A., and Calgary Canada. 


Western Air Lines, Inc. operates between Great Falls, Mont., U.S.A., Calgary Canada and 
Edmonton Canada. 


Flying Schools and Clubs.—At the end of 1961, 79 commercial flying schools were 
registered as members of the Air Industries and Transport Association. During the year, 
these schools instructed and graduated 1,638 students as private pilots and 142 students 
as commercial pilots. 


Membership in the 39 flying clubs connected with the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs 
Association numbered 10,504 at the end of 1961. During the year these clubs instructed 
and graduated 1,473 students as private pilots and 90 students as commercial pilots. 


Weather Services.—Weather services are provided by the Meteorological Branch, 
Department of Transport, to meet the demands of the general public and all basic economic 
endeavours such as agriculture, industry, forestry, shipping and fishing. Meteorological 
service is provided to national and international aviation. The military meteorological 
requirements in Canada and overseas are met by special co-operative arrangements with 
the Department of National Defence. The observing and forecasting of ice conditions in 
navigable waters, both inland and coastal, are rapidly expanding services. 


There are 53 forecast offices in Canada, one on shipboard and four in Europe. Fore- 
cast offices are linked by 54,000 miles of teletype and radio-teletype circuits, and a national 
facsimile system 13,000 miles long is used for the distribution of meteorological information 
in chart form, As of Jan. 1, 1962, the Branch maintained 270 surface synoptic and hourly 
weather reporting stations, a network of 31 radiosonde stations including five in the Arctic 
operated jointly with the United States, 87 stations recording upper winds, and 1,732 
climatological stations. One Ocean Weather Station in the Pacific, 1,000 miles west of 
Vancouver, is maintained under International Agreement. (See also pp. 43-44, ) 


Ground Facilities.—Aircraft landing areas in Canada are classified in Table 3 by 
administrative agency, as licensed or unlicensed land facilities or seaplane bases, and 
military air fields.) The unlicensed aerodromes and seaplane bases shown are kept in 
varying degrees of readiness but lack one or more of the facilities usually found in licensed 
airports, such as lights, passenger accommodation, ground /air communication, etc. Asso- 
ciated with these facilities is a network of radio aids to navigation designed to facilitate en 
route navigation and safe landings under low visibility conditions. 


As at February 1962, the Department of Transport operated 93 low frequency radio 
ranges (12 of which were scheduled to be downgraded to non-directional radio beacons 
during 1962) and 34 VHF omni-directional ranges (13 additional ranges were under con- 
struction). Instrument landing systems in operation totalled 35 (one of which was sched- 
uled for decommissioning and 12 additional systems were under construction) and there 
were 155 non-directional radio beacons in operation (an additional 31 were under con- 
struction). These facilities are regularly calibrated and flight-checked by civil aviation 
inspectors. 
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3.—Aircraft Landing Areas classified by Type of Facility and Operator, by Province, 
as at February 1962 


_———— ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
SS  — — lr —— SaaS 


Type of Facility and Operator | Nfld.|P.E.L.| N.S.|N.B.| Que.| Ont./Man.|Sask.|Alta.| B.C.|N.W.T. Yukon|| Total 


No. | No. | No.| No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No.} No.| No. No. No. 


Licensed Airports (Land)— 


Department of Transport.. 1 a 3 2 8} 21 2 i 6} 20 11 5 84 
Miunicipalb efi. fs. sis)-/s's{o01< _ _ 2 delineate o) 5-| 20] 16] 15 — 2 95 
PYIVACOT fiGh- cecasccmiesinee& 1 2/ —/] —!] 18] 38 2 8] 14 2 _ 1 86 
Unlicensed Aerodromes— 
Department of Transport.. 1 —!|-| — 2 10 1 2} —] 11 5 4 36 
PMEINICI PAY. settee on lclotre ols le 3 _ 2; — 9 3 3} 33 7 joess _ 3 76 
RET VALOL meee PRR Ske te 4 _ 1] 14}; 30; 12] 82] 104} 26] 36 7 1 267 
Abandoned or unknown.... 5 —_ 1) —] ll 2; — 3] —1] 40 — 3 65 
Licensed Seaplane Bases— 
Department of Transport. . _ Ne fa Ll at 2 — —_ 2 
WTC ele aoa Pea Se —_ — 1} —|] —] 21 1 6 1 9 — if 40 
1P) fae Sy AOR SASS OE 5 — 3 TO ocaler ot 6 4] 30 11 4 234 
Unlicensed Seaplane Bases— 
Department of Transport. . — — ee 1 a ae 1} 15 1 _ 17 
Municipalss.o: .dcc. oun _ — 1 1}; — 9 7 5 3 3 1 — 30 
Bria bos aan Or yas coe sere <lars os 6 —|— 2) 19] 15 8 1 Bal 15, 26 = 97 
Abandoned or unknown... 16 i 8 4) 24 13 11 10 4} 26 19 6 142 
Military Airfields— 
(Oo: Rags Sean ROE eer: 3 1 1 2 8| 16 6 3 8 1 21 2 72 
LN SETS Retin SRS ORES RB IRIOOK — —} —-} —| —|] —]|] -—] —-— 2} — — i 2 
RONG ee cette eee _— — 3/, —}| —}| —}| —-| —| —] —- _ — 3 
AS. Nay yes ee 1 —}| —} —-} —-} —] —J] —-] —-] eK 1 ae 2 
WES Paar Force .. pene oe 2 —;/—|]| —| —-|] — 1}; —| — 1 — — 4 
Totals, Land Bases..... 15 3 9} 17 | 93 | 105 | 45 |174)] 69 | 137 23 19 709 
Totals, Seaplane Bases.. 27 1| 12 8 | 100 | 140 |} 58] 28) 18 | 100 58 11 562 
Totals, Military Airfields 6 1 4 2 8| 16 af 3] 10 2 22 2 83 
Grand Totals....... 48 5 | 26) 27 | 201 | 261 | 110 | 205 | 97 | 239 103 32 || 1,354 


Air Traffic Control.—The primary functions of the Air Traffic Control Division of 
the Department of Transport are to expedite and maintain an orderly flow of air traffic 
and to prevent collision between aircraft operating within controlled air space, and between 
aircraft and obstructions on the movement area of controlled airports. This is accom- 
plished through airport control, terminal control and area control services, together with 
flight information, alerting for search and rescue, customs notification and aircraft identifi- 
cation. These services are described below. 


Airport Control is designed particularly to provide air traffic control service in the vicinity of 
major civil airports where the volume and type of aircraft operations, weather conditions 
and other factors indicate its need in the interests of safety. The service includes the 
control of pedestrians and vehicles on the manoeuvring area of the airport. Control is 
effected by means of direct radiotelephone communication or visual signals to aircraft 
and surface vehicles on and in the vicinity of controlled airports. The control towers are 
located at Whitehorse, Y.T., Victoria (International), Port Hardy, Abbotsford and 
Vancouver, B.C.; Lethbridge, Calgary, Edmonton (Municipal) and Edmonton (Inter- 
national), Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Winnipeg (International), Man.; Lakehead, 
Windsor, London, Toronto Island, Toronto (International), Ottawa and North Bay, Ont.; 
Montreal (International), Cartierville, Quebec, Val d’Or, Baie Comeau and Sept I[les, 
Que.; Moncton, Fredericton and Saint John, N.B.; Halifax (International) and Sydney, 
N.S.; Gander, Nfld.; and Frobisher, N.W.T. Most of the control towers are in con- 
tinuous operation but a few provide 16-hour daily service only. 


Terminal Control service consists of the provision of standard IFR separation to aircraft oper- 
ating in accordance with Instrument Flight Rules within the local terminal control area, 
(which is generally within a 30-mile to 40-mile radius of the airport). Such service is 
provided by terminal control units at Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton and Calgary, Alta.; 
Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; Lakehead, Toronto, Ottawa and North 
Bay, Ont.; Quebec and Montreal, Que.; Halifax (International), N.S.; Gander, Nfld.; and 
Frobisher, N.W.T. 
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Area Control is designed particularly to provide air traffic control service to aircraft operating 
within controlled airspace during weather conditions which prevent a pilot from seeing 
other aircraft or obstructions and _ necessitate his reliance on instruments to conduct the 
flight. Control centres are located at Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton, Alta.; Winnipeg, Man.; 
Toronto, Ont.; Montreal, Que.; Moncton, N.B.: and Goose Bay and Gander, Nfld. Each 
centre is connected with the control towers, radio range stations and operations offices 
within its area by means of an extensive system of local and long-line interphone or radio 
circuits, and through the radio communication facilities available at these offices to all 
aircraft requiring area control service. Hach area control centre is similarly connected 
with the adjacent centres, including centres in the United States, for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the control of aircraft operating through more than one control area. This 
communications system permits each centre to maintain a continuous detailed record of 
the movements of all aircraft operating in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules, 
and a general record of the movements of all aircraft operating in accordance with Visual 
Flight Rules within its control area. In addition to providing area control service to 
aircraft operating within the controlled airspace over Newfoundland, the Goose and 
Gander control centres provide this service within the airspace over approximately one- 
half of the North Atlantic Ocean. The Vancouver area control centre also provides 
control service over the Pacific Ocean within the Vancouver Oceanic Control Area. Area 
control service is provided for approximately 16,000 miles of airways and control channels. 


Radar Service aids in the control of both terminal and en route IF R traffic at certain locations. 
Terminal radar service is provided by the following terminal control units: Vancouver, 
B.C.; Calgary and Edmonton, Alta.; Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; 
Lakehead, Toronto and Ottawa, Ont.; Montreal and Quebec, Que.; Halifax, N.S.; 
and Gander, Nfld. In addition to an en route radar facility located at Kenora, Ont., 
further en route radar control service is provided by the following area control centres: 
Goose = Gander, Nfld.; Moncton, N.B.; Montreal, Que.; Winnipeg, Man.; and Van- 
couver, B.C. 


Flight Information provides advice and information useful for the safe and efficient conduct of 
flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field condition reports, data concerning 
aids to navigation, traffic information, refuelling and transportation facilities and other 
related data of assistance to the pilot in planning or conducting a flight. Such service is 
provided by all air traffic control units but particularly by the eight area control centres. 


Alerting for Search and Rescue is designed to ensure that the appropriate organizations are 
notified of aircraft in need of search and rescue aid and otherwise to alert such organizations 
promptly of non-arrival at destination of any aircraft for which a flight plan or flight 
notification has been received. This requires the maintenance and constant supervision 
of a continuous record of active flights to ensure that non-arrival of any aircraft is detected 


immediately. The service is available to any pilot who files either a flight plan or a 
flight notification with any communications agency of the Air Services of the Department 
or directly with one of the area contro] centres or control towers. 


Customs Notification Service facilitates the routine notification of the appropriate customs 
agency by pilots who plan to cross the Canada—United States boundary. The Air Traffic 
Control communications system and units concerned therewith forward pilot requests to 
notify the customs officer at the airport of destination. 


Aircraft Movement Information Service is provided by area control centres to assist the Depart- 
ment of National Defence in establishing the identification of all aircraft operating within 
specified areas. 


The number of controlled operations in Canada during 1961 was 2,409,099. 


Section 2.—Civil Aviation Operation Statistics 


Table 4 gives data on miles and hours flown, traffic carried, fuel and oil consumed, 
employees, salaries and operating revenues and expenses, by type of service, for Canadian 
air carriers followed by summary statistics for both Canadian and foreign air carriers 
operating in Canada. Figures for Canadian carriers include domestic and international 
operations, and figures for foreign companies cover miles and hours flown over Canadian 
territory only and exclude passengers and goods in transit through Canada. Unit toll 
service refers to the transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per unit, whereas bulk 
service is the transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per mile or per hour for the 
entire aircraft. Other flying services comprise non-transportation services such as flying 
training, aerial photography and aerial patrol and inspection. 
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4.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1956-60 


Item 


Canadian Carriers— 
Unit Toll Se eneiation (revenue 
traffic only)— 


Hours flown........ PR ncecetarayx No. 


Milestilowmn ertcrsc cascite-sslers'e 
Passengers carried............. 


Cargo and excess baggage carried Ib, 


RI AIMGarricd teens sii ds serearsion 


Passenger-miles................ No. 


Cargo and excess baggage ton- 
DEAT LES tapetar rete vets lor No rolerolele e's 


Bulk Transportation (revenue 


traffic only)— 
Hoursglownies a.. eh eee tock No. 
Miles tioware. uence aoe « “ 


Passengers carried............. 


Breishticarrieditwecs, ...nemecet lb. 


Other Flying Services (revenue 
traffic only)— 


Eloursthown Snes cere eee res No. 


Canadian Carriers, All Services— 
Revenue Traffiic— 


ELOUTS alo Walle nsatesye os qo ntetattes No. 


Milesitlowinenscemecins cl. alee fs 
Passengers carried............. 


Cargo and excess baggage carried Ib. 


Goods carried (incl. mail)...... 


Non-revenue Traffic— 


ELOUTS HOW Te ee een es No. 


Passenger-miles................ 
Goods ton-miles............... 


Evel consumedsy-n, aos cen inte: gal. 
Oillconsumed|a.csseaven< vodiccks « es 

Average employees............... No. 
Salaries and wages paid.......... $ 
Operating revenues..............5 $ 
Operating expenses............... $ 


Canadian and Foreign Carriers— 
All Services (revenue traffic only)— 


Eoursstlowaer seen ceieties coe No. 


Mite Want tiie noes ora/aro oeaaxeterers 
Passengers carried............. 


Cargo and excess baggage carried Ib. 


NPaticarniGders ois cc<caraecsces 


Unit Toll Transportation (revenue 
traffic only)— 


Passenger-miles............0505 No. 


Cargo and excess baggage ton- 
TUES oves as te cee ets aa oes 


288, 120 
56,067, 785 
2,796, 841 
63,117, 432 
25,570,279 
1,480, 639,773 


21,316, 572 
9, 894, 104 


343, 316 
42,369,709 
523, 864 
246, 885,703 


87,920 


719,356 

98, 437, 494 
3,320,705 
310,003, 135 
335,573, 414 


37, 478 
58, 886, 228 
2,863,082 


83, 430,347 
1,002,674 


14, 848 
65, 240, 831 


182,168, 850 
174,581,980 


734, 822 
101, 723,710 
3, 864,818 
319, 260, 401 
27,914, 288 


1,547,279, 882 


22,065, 286 
10, 238, 458 
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1957 1958 1959 1960 

314,075 323,972 350,019 383,181 

64, 472, 262 69, 488, 086 77, 405,581 80, 246, 283 
3,217, 266 3,599, 365 4,176,501 4,218, 431 
61, 692, 930 63,761,034 76, 464,625 80,152,652 
29, 263, 675 31,387, 841 32,894,779 34, 633, 139 
1,787,582, 244 |2 036, 163,546 |2 357, 386,420 |2,671, 926,081 
23, 587,208 25,395, 836 29,505, 264 35,316,334 
11, 447, 229 12, 225, 661 13, 115, 587 13,706,091 
298,941 233,380 259, 188 230,670 
36,743, 407 26,372,480 28,701, 522 23,938,740 
509, 337 423, 572 504, 763 508, 984 
194,456,192 | 128,006,002 | 126,523,737 | 123,200,348 
113,271 135, 587 155, 022 81,059 
726, 287 692, 939 764, 229 694,910 
101, 215, 669 95,810,566 | 106,107,103 | 104,185,023 
3,726, 603 4,022,937 4,681, 264 4,727,415 
256,149,122 | 191,767,036 | 202,988,362 | 203,353,000 
285,412,797 | 223,154,877 | 285,883,141 | 287,986,139 
40,641 35,427 31,624 24,251 
69,097,794 84,572,322 | 100,192,596 | 127,072,658 
2,844,976 3, 296, 840 4,287, 822 5,244,953 
94,581,917 | 106,118,520 | 122,055,240 | 189,425,893 
1,000,998 897, 280 889, 423 12,232 
16,014 15,990 16,565 17,106 
75,313,556 80, 235, 145 86, 148, 440 95, 650, 809 
190,043,065 | 201,713,936 | 220,423,558 | 285,973,562 
189,413,789 | 200,278,225 | 219,487,993 | 287,714,284 
742,056 709,337 798, 527 712,371 
104,699, 140 99,858,279 | 110,889,252 | 109,699,725 
4,319,920 4,555,251 5,316,001 5,451,716 
264,812,177 | 200,388,312 | 214,391,889 | 217,220,865 
31, 413,504 33, 628,013 35, 558, 226 37,579, 496 


1,835, 183, 870 


24, 456, 122 
12, 055, 649 


2,142,276, 186 


26, 447, 626 
13,037, 645 


2,495, 682, 456 


31,296,521 
13,702,638 


2, 847,022,735 


39,044,787 
14,321,366 


1 Includes other flying services. 


Summary statistics of Canadian and foreign commercial air carriers, by type of carrier, 
are given for 1960 in Table 5. No breakdown between the domestic and the international 
operations of the Canadian carriers is available for bulk services. 
hours and miles reported are those flown over Canadian territory only and passengers and 
goods in transit through Canada are excluded. 


For the foreign carriers, 
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It is interesting to note that 90.5 p.c. of all revenue passengers carried in 1960 were 
transported on unit toll service and that 55.7 p.c. were transported on domestic services of 
Canadian scheduled carriers. On the other hand, 51.6 p.c. of all freight carried was trans- 
ported on unit toll service and 45.0 p.c. by the non-scheduled Canadian carriers. 


5.—Summary Statistics of Canadian and Foreign Commercial Air Carriers, by Type, 1960 


seal En Tel 


Canadian Carriers Foreign Carriers 
ek ee ie ee eS ee 
Scheduled Total 
Item A 
None), [oc United |. .Othenlaol yaeemia 
Domestic | International scheduled States Foreign 
Services Services 
ee eee 
Unit Toll Transportation 
(revenue traffic only )— 
Hours flown.......--- ..No. 248,333 103,151 31,697 6, 863 10,019 400, 063 
Miles flown.......-++++- ag 50,799, 119 25,542,165 | 3,904,999 1,695,121 3,657,701 85,599,105 
Passengers carried...... bd 2,974,397 1,119, 683 124,351 556, 386 156,320 4,931,137 
Freight carried........+ lb. 90, 873, 843 14,465,630 | 9,446,318 9,112,225 | 7,671,061 131,569,077 
Passenger-miles.........No. 1,630, 102,168 1, 022,032,097 | 19,791,816 30,859,209 |144, 237,445 2, 847,022,735 
Freight ton-miles....... os 31,454,727 15,308,474 | 2,259,224 276,711 4,067,017 53,366, 153 
Bulk Transportation 
(revenue traffic only)— 
Hours flown........+++- No. 31,836 198, 834 7 572 231,249 
Miles flown........--+«- i 4,396,097 19,542, 643 1,951 159,929 24,100,620 
Passengers carried...... $6 60,936 448,048 1,203 10,392 520,579 
Freight carried........- lb. 17,973, 846 105, 226, 502 30,936 _ 123, 231, 284 


eS eee 


6.—Capital Investment of the Depsaaeer of earns in Air Services, as at Mar. 31, 
1959-6 


Item 1959 1960 1961 
ee ee 
$ 3 $ 
Civil Aviation Branch— 
Airports and other Ground Services— 
Capital appropriations......-.++++seeeererereteees 53,170,767 52,467,712 52,898, 642 
Transferred from other government departments. . 6,578,383 _— 15,072,171 


Transferred to Crown Assets Disposal Corpora- 
ne ANA a nity GAR ASNC mecca: Sept eICcs 


479,180,581 
Cr. 1,710,114 |Cr. 1,851,007 |Cr. 2,991,084 
Cr. 2,617,955 |Cr. 295,740 |Cr. 25, 000 


Telecommunications and Electronics Branch— 
Radio Aids to Air and Marine Navigation— 
Capital appropriations. ........+...e+esseeneereess 


10,979,104 9,998,792 8,815,328 
Property transferred to Crown Assets Disposal 


@orporatione gern assoc catatelns ass ss sem aene n> Cr. 82,600 |Cr. 17,560 = 74,930, 625 
Property retired, etc........-+.+seeeeeerereeeceees Cr. 48,058 |Cr. 43,147 _ 
Radio Act and Regulations— 
Capital appropriationS...........++eeeeeereeeeeeee 378,767 389,381 276,939 3 045,988 
Property retired, etc.........0.eeeeeeseeeeeeereres Cr. 73,786 —_ — <a 
Telegraph and Telephone Service— 
Capital appropriations........++s.sceeerereeeceres _ 3,771,287 - 202,822 3,974,059 


Northwest Communication System— 
Capital appropriations...........-+++: Dee shal vier Cr. 48,321 — _ 
Transferred to Canadian Government Railways. .|Cr. 17,833,076 _— _ 


Meteorological Branch— 
Capital appropriationS.........++++.ss+seesserreeees 


673,070 1,248,648 1,178,054 
Transferred from other government departments... ~ 


22/207 75,054 } 10,525, 230 


49,393,478 65,743,370 75,427,872 


571,656,483 
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7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 


Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-61 


Item 
Expenditure 
ATP PR PANS ORG BOAR 6 oo..5(c 5555 o6s's actevre shave elles 4: cin'e ti Ula wisn ore wie viele 
PASE SOEVICES Sf eed a. ree cee eee cre sei rce tssep leis cisiee oe eele 
Kpneral Adm IMISbTA GION occ te-Pine cetaies #5 61 oft wisisie s she,oiiealeinioievecatie wisisie 
Construction Services Administration..........sccecesceeeeceevees 
Olga yiatlom Braves, coe 5 WOE ioe ass ck See ie ties. esielony 
SontrollolCiviwa vaations f.KGe cee «Sec elec emcee ees soit ewes sos 


Airports and other ground services—operation and maintenance.... 
Airway and airport traffic control—operation and maintenance..... 
Contributions to other governments or international agencies for 
the operation and maintenance of airports.................-.0008 
Contributions to municipalities or public bodies for construction or 
improvements of airports on land acquired by such organizations. . 
Contributions toward airport development and other airport pro- 
Byects ON COSE-BNALING DASIS Nii. 6 fa.e. 5:6 6 aege wiecpeissessie isi eiwieieioin aievw' 
Grants to organizations for development of civil aviation........... 
Payment to B.C. airlines for loss sustained in providing winter 
services to West Coast communities Jan. 1 to Mar. 31, 1958....... 


Telecommunications and Electronics Branch........ earinasisenesee 
Radio aids to air and marine navigation—administration, operation 
ATVCAMINY AINCEDAUCO MM Ce ee. Seti lclNe on s.c diets cris se Giocs sioiele sislalers sipvele ates 


SPAN ENON Bee Bil: 2a Bib 20 AERP OR CIA OT ECID BO OCTET IEE PRTC OORT O Lo CRC 
Northwest Communication System— 

Adjustment—Stores Account..........cccceeeceee cece cern ceneees 
Telegraph and Telephone Service—administration, operation and 

PATH PONANCO SI Meee a, cree Se ceils) o aceniia pb oie sein 'nin's o piprplision alg oe 


Moteorolosical Bramelaye 5... sce oissccore.0. s/s 510 bine aioisis aisigisiers's pisisisieisipiaisia.s 
Administration, operation and maintenance................e00es00 
Gift of furnishings to the headquarters of the World Meteorological 

Organization at Geneva, Switzerland...............0.sseeeeeeees 


Totals, Expenditures. 5.00.0. 0c00c cee vererccsossccseces 


Revenue and Receipts 
Air Services Administration...................0c.seecccseccveseers 
Construction Branch Administration...................sseeeee0% 


CiviAviation Brancha. oc. den ieee s cxocise toils decicgeisiie tock scsi eries 
Private air Pilots) COLtiiCAbeS aces «se ssoe ose oes ssc c serene ses al 
AT VOLU TICENCOHCCH rte aceiaccnaeioaes cnr ver oe iecia cic cleisiela sisieieieies sires 
Aircraft registration certificates.............eceececceccceccencenre 
AIF WOLENINESS (CETtILCALES®. «oslo gic i(s < sicieis'c piss sissies. ies alt olisleinie’es 
or oratt eArnInesSe Wee sete’ teeat eects sea c eieeiacs mee come 
Wines Acronaubics Act. < vs ccm coed eee eels sine ecco se siisiciiaa seer 
Niacollancous! Same Ate ccenre oss retla dese oc ore sinie gave eiesic ise ea iieistelaioie ciel 
MGA Mera betl ree oe ace «moss ce sleistoveinete save sis/bic)« viaieieietols o(elatsreievavele/eveletacaie 
Rentals— 

MET VINE CUATECLS cr 2) n1c este se leeitie’s fev ele vla\sis sine oie cecelels sieivis.o ein ieieleleleioie 
ublic-addressisysten.. 5... decades cscs es oc seis cleiela'e/o/e cise i'n vie'ele 
U8 Eas tle Sep 35 Se aeRO Ga 0.0 Ao SOURS DDS erate coce Aa nacnan ta 
Office, shop and ‘garage SPACELE os. << <2- c's00.00:viein's sislesla ners lesee es 
PCP INEM ee seni ee ete elects aitternin ce cren nisigre ote tinie error siaele elaieretsrofer 
Restaurant and snack DATs. Megs dele «ei ek ccc onsr isso seals eo ae 
NAIECOLANGOUS Hee te ciiels ee chs oid eftkattiale’e c s/< (sie costo sioie Gy ieie nibreleietelelece/oiela\'s:0\ 
Concessions— 
Gasoline and Oil. .......-sseeeee nese seen nee e cece ete c eer eeeeeenes 


Al Glop Honea re tele siclae cise © tiatiainieis:« sis slats sua cisinielete ais siatelsis's's sisi ales 
Car parking ALCAS ig vacate di soaicisi's sareisisin’s Aieicieisie'o'els)ain(e +im riety 
MO eaTON CHIN Meee ee oc ce ctereleinitie slits tele cic’ tp igi icialers's sleters o/s sia e's s.s ses 


Aarcrattiland ingueeses deh .<... salle da tedale's ts ve 0s ; 
Aircraft parking and handling............... Dseieeineras - 


1959 


335,943 
3,079,562 
1,121,296 
1,958,266 

21,609,808 
1,628, 972 
14) 433,172 
4,474, 805 
231, 669 
75,949 


231,059 
529, 800 


4,382 
16,518,880 
14,028, 182 

2,235, 237 

5,899 

249, 562 


11,139,319 
11,189,319 


52,683,512 


7,058 


8,759,130 
2 


191,084 


412,673 
9,441 
220' 403 
542,415 
50,342 
40,725 
52,093 
1,054,779 
74’ 555 
56,300 
16,282 
193,229 
58,344 
137,672 
4,564,357 
67,580 


1960 


375,166 
4,063,675 
1,316,009 
2,747, 666 

24,963,651 
2,254,026 
16,678,285 
5,126,621 
246, 439 
12,641 


85,929 
559,710 


18,448,097 
15,833,875 
2,403,875 
210,347 


12,024,755 
12,017,700 


7,055 


59,875,344 


5,054 
25309 


9,457,898 
23,676 


9 
297,091 


437,730 

3,264 
211,196 
649, 961 
10)215 
79,955 
33,965 


1,164,365 
81,071 
68,368 
20,247 

273,442 
79,231 
180,715 

4,645,709 

55,304 


1961 


590,890 
4,818,175 
1,564, 429 
3, 253,746 

29,958,090 
2, 835, 305 
19,208,000 
6,802,517 
218,705 
60,273 


193,890 
639, 400 


20,611,217 
17,717,469 
2,731,535 
162,213 


15,059,297 
15,058,291 


1,006 


71,037,669 


8,607 
947 


11,494,911 
25, 600 


366,994 
402,514 


1,371,380 
124/081 
81,135 
27,881 
358,697 
105,929 
294; 998 
4,820,617 
63,891 
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7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-61—concluded 


Item 1959 1960 1961 
$ $ $ 
Revenue and Receipts—concluded 
Civil Aviation Branch—concluded 

POWOE SOLVIGEE, << ceicoc's.o.s de bce mamiaty ches ses Sine hermes! elena ats 134,924 133,796 131,591 
Meas zeccipty. Ra dadeee wn ge ccttue ee ee es sh ye Cae EN ESAS SEAS ENEAL RO 79,563 54,892 55,973 
Telephone SOrviC®. ...-...-cscsccvsvecercerceusenseseacesevsseeeees 20,726 27,928 3,611 
Observation roof—turnstiles....c..cccesccsvcecssevetecedeteneccses 47,750 55,230 75,831 
Warehousing 2 isc soc vies oe tines anie.cias beim ainjmin eteretaia eine aera ate 9,300 16,334 32,277 
Hangar Storage SPACE. .......e ccs e cece cee cece ctr tecesetessesecees 88,189 97,712 80,889 
Pbangar Healing sar eve» «<0 Pae ees ss vecie vou ow asics ses CtRsee ves 11,333 17,486 4,356 
Ghnitary feee...Gyee tec pucraes Matera es sve bake Owe eie ws eee erro 5,932 23,236 36, 850 
Sales— 

Wb OE iF vc pres tiaictche nats odie cie'sjaco tac cede h lee Sumas Saw Dy MIND y 54, 587 52,152 55,381 

Pane end. Hadas. sc. cdc ewe ne soc veh ne ciamebeas cemeune eeeae 6,035 8,767 27,032 

MincallanGous, ; « .'.s« cic Bev omp ices snlte cniiee se wire ee eaan e Serene 4,996 5,022 8,181 

Gar parking MGtErs.......52 «80 «see cabs suns Seve seals ss bnlneeuiels _ 17,520 29,531 
Gander Airport— 

Coal Baled:.© SiGe «x «0.0 San. ste RAR Ratan, ARES oes Su Coe Seen cine eee 17,403 15,125 5,088 

IGREING.. 6 Ba rade eins vp ucOedaae en ee dears ST ME eke Scn rc 48,864 21,394 4,265 

WAGERICHEY 5.0) ois:c.5.< enon ade sien caine Sotln, sis Oeee ae maw ee eet Mie ee 153,066 49,096 43,119 

Pecoverable Services. .. oc ecv ats cans sc sclebinw asee oontte Janae eel es 30,274 24,162 12,528 

Misnallancong ahi sen «x. oice am aadce mies on hidlgs © ap iors co neinle Seige ab nia 4,462 - _ 

Net profit commercial caterers...........2.-ceeseeec eee ececeees 11,909 — _ 
Tnterest on investment... furs svccsc0sa0s eee ae aeiaty elt COU CLES — 10,700 10, 263 
‘Aur route facilitras fees s.|... 3... 5oe< 0) sk eee es Mew a stock ve acne siete —_ 28, 608 992,399 
Air Traffic Control Division. ..as55+s'ce nan deere ee Hive een owes 10,498 10, 493 15,435 
BanAry SOLVICE.. occas acdnadeOorwy vdagese SAUER Woh ct rieenUheuuawNs 85,361 185,786 171,508 
eirial: Vals heh oe eee. Sy ey Ae cements S SS" Pk Spe isn eek 58,910 18,128 28,624 
Refunds, previous year’s expenditure............seeee cence een eneeee 96,278 251, 533 343,709 

Telecommunications and Electronics Branch....................- 2,060,969 2,860,981 3,883,597 
Air-GrOUnG TAGIO BET VICES. docs vce cn cqaceyevcce ess Geeenae een ea 842, 468 891, 480 996, 630 
Comuimnication facthtues..i.. Theses tacts wan chalsvesas ence sneuseg es _- 2,093 2,152 
Rinesiand forfeitures... 25. Foo ae oo otic cae 2 henGQaeee GUagr nee rca ees 29 1,262 616 
Government telegraph and telephone tolls..............20-20eeeees 57,136 26,505 21,643 
Messace Gols. Beticks.<.ceacescncedtdesine cakes sSouauss £6 khan a 480,788 425, 227 419,062 
Mens reneiptierinet.: cet. aos os at CIE, COC Peers Se 111 1,083 473 
Northwest Communication System. .............cececcccsceeseves 1,570 — — 
Private commercial broadcasting station licence fees............... — 526,940 1,266,128 
Radio operators’ examination foes... ....0loe.eceonsaceesmuceetns uy 5,710 5, 486 6,644 
ACiC¢ BEATION HOCTOR SOCK. dc ccna ndas heh an ees see ci dak sateen 271,458 313,017 360, 328 
Rentals— 

avin GUALEEIS Shs. lok sces te ees: cos tink band REbcab s 300% cet GO SEAAN 285,890 367 , 675 364,988 

Space control lines and power : 30,610 54,704 72,273 

PHD AAGTEHS BYBGRM .5.docs cae od can cehiS eee ts eS ELA ese ‘fas _ 3,586 —_ 

WhispebaAnaotns 1 bc cts<ito elk ce sue vinnie « 8 ore ps Ace stote oe Renal eee oie eta 6,477 1,118 10,655 
Sales— 

and and Dawes. ois: sen Reie g Perun lode pos ye Ae the see ARAN 43,590 120,340 225,916 

MO WEP BEY ULCERS © hos vc cde. Motion caves ot Fete ci CASV SALAS SSAEANON 1,424 2,818 6,973 

PDH CAGIONS sce 2 ook oe Retirees vee os FR 14 4S Shs R ee eObeeeR ae 4,068 3,000 3,624 

WiSROLIANEOTS ete. os so sae eee en w ccc nob O ORR ee s SERRE OTEEEEEES ESE 250 1 5,000 
‘RELEDH NOHO SOL VICE sete 6 lala doe caus sine ccaes ptShaons 305 Rene kaos Oe — 39,976 34,109 
RE RORUANOOUR OF Ce ois oh ao as See cass be es at bEs Ch AReER ER Ame 354 2,073 12,333 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure. ..............0.0ee eee hin 29,036 72,602 74,050 

Mietcorological Tera mens. oe aoe oo nre a cinis scien » <:5's os ervinie a.0.5'cdin nl aaeniniats 147,940 176,753 213,889 
MOMMUPIOA LION LACIIUICS. «4.0 P one eee. oo sc Pek SA Vee b sk oaWaN 08s O55 am 322 324 380 
WLGRS TOVEIDIG: Peetec e's osc wciee Sa anges cose shagtse ct Lecce adaade ens 1,755 1,181 1,528 
PO WEISEL VICE Tas hos x cc ctoe Sees oo Lote RONTHESS CURE SSRALSESENE 3,094 3,125 8,426 
Radio commercial message tolls—DOT operated stations.......... 2,486 720 _- 
Rentals— 

Dayan CUATEOES 2 RE a oreo cutee eter sin a4 SES RERE LESS TONSIL SAE 95,859 120,416 137,634 

Office, shop and garage SpAce...5. 22... secee sees eeseeeeeateebens 5,691 4,457 f 

Misnes Hamann sce eee ee ao eek EAR oie os a mecha cia Gyaaonae 198 2,485 2,708 
Sales— 

Wand and. Dumeines..<. od. eed «bees Shas LESLIE TISEEMIA TLR OEN 150 850 — 

PE BUCAMOAS Bee oe. «<div Moaees soe sche bose be54s SER EaT SOS EE 1,275 4,053 2,419 
Sundry services... .- 6s ce oe ccase cesses cteesctsccssessceneteeeres 4,447 15,774 3,400 
MABGHAHOOUS, See CEPR: 0 « Sule Metta sc ort re Desc chek Peace SidaEncas 1,084 4,071 237 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure.............eee cece eee eeeees 31,579 19,347 49,727 


Totals, Revenue and Receipts..................0000005 10,975,097 12,502,995 15,601,951 
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The cost of property and equipment of Canadian commercial air carriers, at both the 


beginning and the end of 1960, is given in Table 8. Separate figures are shown for scheduled 
and for other carriers. 


8.—Cost of Property and Equipment for Canadian Scheduled and Other. 
Commercial Air Carriers, 1960 


Scheduled Carriers Other Carriers Totals 
Item Beginning End of Beginning End of Beginning End of 
of Year Year of Year Year of Year Year 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Uperstine Property and Equip- 
ment— 
Blight €quipment......5..0.cc00005 79,430,625 |124,395,603 | 9,480,296 | 11,013,189 || 88,860,921 | 135, 408,792 
Ground equipment. so... se..0.060. 9,411,248 | 15,450,181 497,946 640,351 |} 9,909,194 | 16,090,532 
Buildings and other improvements] 9,160,877 | 33,476,531 8,381,012 | 3,854,675 || 12,541,889 | 37,331,206 
Ten diicpettl. Bet, 4 GIRL: ceterorre! 3 Bite 46, 426 46,337 316, 455 361, 938 362, 881 408, 275 
Construction work in progress.. ..| 67,425,729 | 58,550,936 — 5, 876 || 67,425,729 | 58,556,812 
Totals, Operating Property 
and Equipment............. 165,474,905 | 231,919,588 | 13,625,709 | 15,876,029 || 179,100,614 | 247,795,617 
Non-operating property and 
equipment. 5. KF oa cleewcec Dr. 14,403 | Dr. 163,186 68,281 329,171 53,878 165,985 
Grand Totals.............. 165,460,502 | 231,756,402 |~13, 693,990 | 16,205,200 || 179,154,492 | 247,961, 602 


Table 9 shows the number of civil air personnel and airport licences in force and the 
number of civil aircraft registered at the end of each of the years 1956 to 1960. 


§.—Personnel and Airport Licences in Force and Aircraft Registered as at Dec. 31, 1956-60 


Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
No No No. No No. 
Personnel Licences in Force— 
Pilot— 
(CIIXG Oa dii RIS Sih at vem eS Cy a EAE Sea 233 287 304 376 444 
IPEEV Ate ae eet nee eee i ae hs, Se ae Seo teers 6, 227 7,832 9,034 10, 596 14,701 
Commercial,........ 2,194 2,411 2,548 2,338 2,319 
Senior commercial. . 382 399 423 407 439 
Warlise transporteentnre si ste vec cM ae i ehies ee atheke 831 968 1,069 1,179 1,250 
Totals, Pilot Licences........................4. 9,867 11,897 13,378 14,896 19,153 
PAA TENA ISALONS Mery eres etic Rniaws « RECA aS eet as a eae 71 101 108 104 96 
ar trative COnbrOMens cick enn eagles coca, woiseaxe aes ais he teetiens 355 565 631 722 763 
i ehtensinecrseee ae aero ee re ee 33 43 49 54 57 
Aircraft maintenance engineers............0ceeceeeeeecees 1,706 1,916 2,048 1, 863 1,953 
AIEPOLU MACENCES IM"EOPCE chek teen ec cee lat 519 550 452 456 483 
Aircraft Registered— 
GOMTINEKCIA ne eo Te TORT SEO ee 1,700 1, 826 1,879 1,880 1,863 
Rtivraito ene ener eerste RSs Selva bis bisa SEA AE oe ROSES RAPRS 1,684 2,004 2,438 2,780 3,251 
SSCA GON ee ac cee ects eta oa, out a eit sais Savane rand ate 157 175 192 197 204 
Totals, Aircraft Registered..................... 3,541 4,005 4,509 4,857 5,318 


PART VI.—OIL AND GAS PIPELINES 


A special article covering the history and development of pipeline construction in 
Canada appears in the 1954 Year Book at pp. 861-869. Additional information has been 
carried in each succeeding edition and the following Section brings pipeline development 
up to the end of 1961. 
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Section 1.—Pipeline Developments* 


Oil Pipelines.—Almost all of the important oil-producing countries rely on pipelines 
to transport oil from producing regions to markets or to ocean ports for trans-shipment. 
In some countries the distances are small; in others, such as Canada, the distances are 
great and pipelines constitute the only means of providing economic access to consuming 
areas. In most cases crude oil, rather than petroleum products, is transported long dis- 
tances because refineries that produce petroleum products are generally market-oriented. 


The gathering and trunkline systems that make up the Canadian pipeline network 
total about 9,500 miles of pipe. There are two major arterial systems, both originating in 
the chief oil-producing province of Alberta at Edmonton. One extends eastward as far as 
Toronto and the other southwestward to Vancouver and the State of Washington. 


In 1961, about 1,000 miles of new oil pipeline were laid in Canada. This was the 
greatest milage laid in one year since 1953, although no very large diameter lines were 
built. 


An important new pipeline was completed in British Columbia, providing British 
Columbia’s oil fields with pipeline access to the Vancouver market for the first time. This 
line, owned by Western Pacific Products & Crude Oil Pipelines, Ltd., consists of 504 miles of 
12-inch pipe running from Taylor in northeastern British Columbia to Kamloops where it 
joins the Trans Mountain pipeline and is served partly by the previously built system of 
Trans-Prairie Pipelines, Ltd. This company had laid 169 miles of pipe in northeastern 
British Columbia by early 1961, providing pipeline connections between Taylor, where the 
Western Pacific line begins, and the Boundary Lake, Peejay, Milligan Creek, Beatton 
River, and Beatton River West fields. Also serving the Western Pacific pipeline is a new 
66-mile, eight-inch line from the Blueberry field to Taylor, owned by British Columbia Oil 
Transmission Co., Ltd. 


Peace River Oil Pipe Lines Co. Ltd. laid the longest oil pipeline in Alberta in 1961, 
to connect the Kaybob field with Edmonton by 161 miles of 12-inch pipe. The system 
has an eight-mile, eight-inch lateral from the Windfall field. Rimbey Pipe Line Company 
Ltd. installed a 64-mile eight-inch line from the large new Rimbey gas processing plant to 
Edmonton for delivering natural gas liquids. Rangeland Pipe Lines Company Limited 
built a 41-mile pipeline to transport natural gas liquids from the Waterton and Pincher 
Creek fields to the proposed new half-mile export line of the Aurora Pipe Line Company 
near Carway, Alta. In the United States, the Continental Oil Company was awaiting 
presidential approval at the end of 1961 to construct the Aurora pipeline across the Alberta- 
Montana boundary to connect with the United States Glacier pipeline system. 


Interprovincial Pipeline—The system of the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company is 
Canada’s longest oil pipeline. The line extends from the Redwater field, 29 miles north- 
northeast of Edmonton, through the main terminal at Edmonton, to Port Credit near 
Toronto, a right-of-way distance of 1,928 miles. This includes the portion of the line 
passing through the United States which is operated by Interprovincial’s wholly owned 
subsidiary, the Lakehead Pipe Line Company Incorporated. The Interprovincial system 
has various throughput capacities in different sections of the system to meet market 
requirements; the maximum is 434,000 bbl. per day near Gretna, Man. 


The efforts made by industry and government to encourage greater use of Canadian 
crude oil in Ontario and the Great Lakes region of the United States proved highly beneficial 
to Interprovincial Pipeline in 1961. Deliveries of crude and natural gas liquids averaged 
399,816 bbl. daily, 14.4 p.c. more than for the preceding year. Of the total deliveries, 
55 p.c. were to Ontario, 23 p.c. to the United States, and 22 p.c. to the western provinces. 


* Prepared in the Mineral Resources Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa, under 
the direction of Dr. Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister. 
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Trans Mountain Pipeline.—The system of Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company 
extends from Edmonton to Vancouver, enabling West Coast refineries to use Alberta crude 
oil in place of foreign crude brought in by tanker. The line was. completed in 1953 and 
consists of 718 miles of 24-inch pipe. Crude oil is piped to refineries at Vancouver and at 
Ferndale and Anacortes in the State of Washington. The extensions to the United States 
were built in 1954 and 1955. Although the pumping capacity of the line is 250,000 bbl. 
per day, the average daily throughput for the five-year period from the beginning of 1957 
until the end of 1961 was 121,000 bbl., with annual average daily throughputs varying from 
a low of 81,000 bbl. per day in 1958 to a maximum of 156,500 bbl. per day in 1961. In 
addition to taking deliveries at Edmonton, Trans Mountain receives crude at Edson, 
Alta., from the Peace River pipeline which serves the Sturgeon Lake, Kaybob and Simonette 
areas, and at Kamloops from the recently completed pipeline of Western Pacific Products 
& Crude Oil Pipelines, Ltd., which delivers oil from fields in northeastern British Columbia. 


Other Oil Pipelines.—Federated Pipe Lines Ltd. has a 123-mile main line which delivers 
crude oil from the Swan Hills group of fields to the Edmonton pipeline and refinery centre. 
Pembina Pipe Line Ltd. serves the Pembina and Willesden Green fields, also delivering 
their crude to Edmonton. Britamoil Pipe Line Company Limited operates a pipeline that 
originates 140 miles south of Edmonton in the Drumheller area and gathers crude from 
several fields en route to Edmonton. The Imperial Pipe Line Company Limited has four 
systems that serve the fields in the Edmonton area including Leduc—Woodbend, Golden 
Spike and Redwater. Many fields between Edmonton and Calgary are served by a com- 
posite pipeline owned by three companies: Texaco Exploration Company, which owns the 
Edmonton—Rimbey section; Rangeland Pipe Lines Company Limited, the Rimbey—Sundre 
section; and Home Oil Company Limited—Cremona Pipeline Division, Sundre to Calgary. 
There are also numerous shorter or smaller-diameter oil pipelines in Alberta. 


In Saskatchewan, Producers Pipelines Ltd. and its wholly owned subsidiary Westspur 
Pipe Line Company gather crude from most of the fields in the southeastern part of the 
province and deliver it to the Interprovincial pipeline at Cromer, Man. Trans-Prairie 
Pipelines, Ltd. has three systems which serve separate areas: the Weyburn field in south- 
eastern Saskatchewan, connected to Westspur by one system; fields in southwestern 
Manitoba, linked to Interprovincial by another; and five fields in northeastern British 
Columbia served by the company’s third system. The trunk and gathering system of 
South Saskatchewan Pipe Lines Company delivers oil from the group of fields in south- 
western Saskatchewan to Moose Jaw, Regina and the Interprovincial pipeline at Regina. 


Pipeline Tariffs —The changing pattern of crude oil distribution to the West Coast in 
1961 resulted in Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company altering some tariff rates on 
Jan. 1, 1962. Because of the growing importance of the export market, the rate from 
Edmonton to Puget Sound refineries in the State of Washington was reduced two cents 
to equalize it with the Edmonton-Vancouver rate; the latter remained unchanged. Trans 
Mountain had to cut its tariff rate from Edmonton to Kamloops by five cents to equalize 
the delivered price of Alberta oil at Kamloops with that of British Columbia oil delivered 
there by the new Western Pacific pipeline. Interprovincial Pipe Line Company retained 
the tariff rates it had set late in 1960. Some examples of tariffs for the two major systems 
follow. 


Rout Liang a 
miles cts. per bbl. 
Edmonton, Alta., to— 
Reginay Sasicas st. sejase netcsticsseas daer hie sistever 0 a6 438 20 
SUPOLLOR Wiss wp osAk cer seater cies tno atte aisieiorenia ors ats 1,098 37 
BaArninmOng. 11,66 <n ceos atiae hae meee ieiivasss coat eis 1,743 50 
Port Credit. Onties corey ac steer ie cass ordi scte ta 1,899 54 
Kamloopay 3s Caces temo taciawarte vieeiteiierrs eset aatele 510 33 
Vaneonver, 5.C. c.adeeres titties cemoines rcs ree none 718 40 


ANACOTLES, WAS, UsDsAen cece tcc cect nce ee wecte estes 740 40 
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Natural Gas Pipelines.—The year 1961 was the most important period for gas 
pipeline installation since the completion of the Trans-Canada pipeline in 1958, mainly 
because of the construction of the ‘Alberta-to-California pipeline. The laying of the new 
pipeline was started in October 1960 and completed in November 1961. Natural gas 
started flowing into the United States in December. The cost of the complete system was 
more than $300,000,000, nearly half being expended on the Canadian portion. The system 
consists of 1,243 miles of 36-inch line from Rocky Mountain House, Alta., to San Francisco, 
Cal., and 125 miles of 30-inch from Rocky Mountain House north to Whitecourt, Alta. 
The Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company Limited owns the 351-mile section in Alberta, plus 
221 miles of new feeder laterals. The 107-mile section of the line which crosses south- 
eastern British Columbia from the Crowsnest Pass area to Kingsgate is owned by Alberta 
Natural Gas Company. The two companies exporting natural gas through this pipeline— 
Alberta and Southern Gas Co. Ltd. and Westcoast Transmission Company Limited— 
together are allowed to export a maximum of 610,800 Mef. per day at the British Columbia-— 
Idaho boundary. This amount is about one-half the ultimate throughput capacity of the 
pipeline. A 66-mile pipeline passes through the Waterton field and close to the Pincher 
Creek field to the Montana boundary near Cardston, Alta. This line will serve Canadian- 
Montana Pipe Line Company Limited, which has a licence to export a maximum of 36,000 
Mef. daily along this route. Numerous smaller pipeline systems were installed in Western 
Canada during 1961, such as the extensive gathering system completed to serve the large 
new gas plant of Petrogas Processing Ltd. near Calgary. In Saskatchewan, Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation was the most active builder, constructing an 88-mile line from Hatton 
to Success and adding smaller lines elsewhere. 


Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited—The Trans-Canada pipeline, completed in 1958, 
is the longest pipeline system in Canada, extending 2,145 miles from Burstall on the Alberta-— 
Saskatchewan boundary to Montreal, Que. In addition, there are 145 miles of lateral 
lines and a 50-mile lateral completed in 1960 which delivers gas from the main line at 
Winnipeg to the United States near Emerson, Man. This lateral, Trans-Canada’s only 
export line, had its first full year of operation in 1961, with 59,139,000 Mef. exported during 
the year. Total sales by the company were 210,400,000 Mef. in 1961, 65 p.c. above the 
1960 volume. The system has 18 compressor stations with a total capacity of 196,510 hp. 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited operates no pipelines in Alberta but is supplied through 
the extensive network of The Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company. 


Westcoast Transmission Company Limited.—The Westcoast Transmission pipeline, 
which was completed in October 1957, connects the producing fields of the Peace River 
district of British Columbia and adjacent areas in Alberta with consuming regions in 
central and southern British Columbia and with a United States pipeline on the Washing- 
ton—British Columbia boundary. The completed pipeline consists of 930 miles of trunk 
and gathering lines, including 650 miles of 30-inch main line from Taylor in northeastern 
British Columbia to Huntingdon at the Washington—British Columbia boundary. The 
ultimate throughput capacity of the present main line, after installation of more compression 
equipment, will be 660,000 Mcf. per day. In 1961, peak daily deliveries were approximately 
460,000 Mcf. Exports of natural gas to the United States through the Westcoast pipeline 
averaged 233,000 Mef. daily for the year. In addition the company began moving gas 
from southern Alberta to Idaho, Washington and Oregon in December through the Alberta— 
California pipeline. 


Other Gas Pipelines—The Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company has the longest systems 
of gas pipelines in Alberta. The plains division has trunk lines running from the Home- 
glen—Rimbey and Nevis areas in the north and from Pincher Creek in the southwest to 
Princess, from whence a short line runs eastward to join the Trans-Canada pipeline at the 
Saskatchewan boundary. The newly completed foothills division, discussed earlier, serves 
the Alberta—California pipeline. In British Columbia, the British Columbia Electric 
Company Limited provides natural gas service to the Vancouver and lower mainland areas, 
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and Inland Natural Gas Co. Ltd. serves the southern interior region. Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation has an extensive pipeline system in Saskatchewan, which serves almost 
all centres of population in the province. In Manitoba, Greater Winnipeg Gas Company 
distributes natural gas in the Winnipeg area. Union Gas Company of Canada Limited 
serves southwestern Ontario in the Windsor, London, Sarnia and Chatham areas. Con- 
sumer’s Gas Limited distributes gas in Metropolitan Toronto and in the N iagara Falls, 
Peterborough and Barrie regions as well as the Ottawa valley. The Montreal area is 
served by Quebec Natural Gas Limited, and Hull is served through a line from Ottawa by 
Société Gazifére de Hull. The gas pipeline companies in Eastern Canada receive nearly 
all their gas from the Trans-Canada pipeline, although a small amount of gas is imported 
directly into Ontario from the United States, 


Section 2.—Pipeline Statistics 
Oil Pipeline Statistics.*—There were 41 oil pipeline companies operating in Canada 
at the end of 1961. Pipeline deliveries shown in Table 1 were made to non-pipeline 
carriers, foreign pipelines, and terminals including refineries and distributing centres. 


1.— Oil Delivered by Pipeline, 1957-61 


Destination 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
Yukon pRervitory!..., cost hes acess ween a — 37,157 320, 360 304, 902 
BrtisheColumbia sys see cannes. 22, 300, 264 20,597, 276 22,585, 326 23, 284, 402 24, 471,989 
U.S. Pacific Northwest (at Sumas, 
IB Coa) nines is). AE Peon a eaatetuye SL) 27,329,940 8, 968, 639 13, 271, 836 18,125,927 33, 237, 614 
West Coast offshore shipments......... 6,904, 960 — — —- — 
AD ertaste ne ee ee es 13,570,320 16, 150, 606 22,741,019 23,068,781 23,682,391 
Saskatchewan eens ee eee 17,691, 698 16, 289,075 18,509,119 18, 235, 423 17, 220, 163 
Manitobagen eo ene nn via eh owee Cite 9,952, 757 10, 628, 835 10,977, 184 11,275, 498 11,791, 683 
U.S. Midwest (at Gretna, Man.)....... 20, 643, 820 20,781,689 20, 433, 937 23,245,945 33, 217, 689 
Ontario—crude oil...............0.04. 52, 382, 052 61, 736, 033 71,558,611 72,778, 158 81,066,691 
Ontario—refinery products............. 44,760,797 43, 478, 139 45, 858, 662 47, 680, 313 49,792,250 
Quebeate teen CN ae 81, 428, 930 78, 547,073 84,371,790 79,170,088 78,761,205 
Totals, Net Deliveries............. 296, 965, 538 2775177, 365 310,344, 641 317,184,895 353,546,577 
1 Products of refineries. 2 Includes natural gasoline and other producte. 


Revenue and employee data shown in Table 2 are not complete; both revenue and 
employee figures have been omitted for some companies, since pipeline operation forms 
only a part of the activities of these establishments and the data are not separable. 


* Statistics of oil pipelines are given in greater detail in the DBS monthly report Oil Pipe Line Transport 
(Catalogue No. 55-001). Additional information on the interprovincial movement of oil by pipeline will be found 
in Chapter XIX, Part I, Section 5. 


2.—Operating Statistics of Oil Pipelines, 1958-61 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 


Barrels Handled (daily average)— 


BGNSLID Ee Reni Renter eee PISERIE EE iaiavts orc heeine No. ‘se Re Se 588, 356 
TUT coh tee eS Se Oe ea 2 en “s 747, 439° 822, 383° 833, 5717 945, 858 
98, 522 114, 157 119,316 147,032 

245 255 254 272 

1, 653 1, 559 1,549 1, 499 


9,321,821 | 9,351,295 | 9,638/912 9,579,373 


855, 225 853, 241 837, 982 oe 
76,621,901 |86,897,575 |93,002,123 | 107,876,372 
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Gas Pipeline Transport Statistics.—The gas pipeline transport industry became a 
significant factor in the Canadian economy in 1957, with the completion of the first of 
several extensive pipelines constructed to transport natural gas from the field or processing 
plant to distribution outlets. The first detailed statistics for the industry cover the year 
1959. Companies included are those that obtain the bulk of their revenue from the sale 
of gas to distribution companies for resale; those that derive most of their revenue from 
the sale of gas to final consumers are not included. 

During 1961, Canadian transmission lines increased their net deliveries of natural 
gas by 37.7 p.c. to a total of 401,079,119 Mcf. from 291,164,211 Mef. in 1960. Deliveries 
to distribution systems increased 27.2 p.c. and deliveries to foreign transmission lines 
54.5 p.c. Deliveries averaged 1,098,847 Mcf. per day in 1961 compared with 795,531 Mef. 
in 1960. 

Receipts of natural gas were mainly from domestic sources—only 1.4 p.c. was im- 
ported. Imports were down slightly to 5,480,890 Mef. from the 1960 total of 5,550,597 
Mef., while gas received from gathering systems increased to 393,652,677 Mcf. from 
279,651,100 Mcf. 


Operating revenues increased 41.2 p.c. to $138,516,655 in 1961 from $98,083,659 
in 1960. 
3—Natural Gas Transmission, 1959-61 


Item 1959 1960° 1961 
Mef. Mcf. Mcf. 
Natural Gas Received into System— 
From own gathering system.......+++-0+esesereeeeeeeeeeee 79,533,174 101,355,513 120,530,320 
From other gathering systemS.........+0++++eeeeeereeeeee 131, 434, 280 178, 295, 587 278, 122,357 
From foreign transmissions lineS........-+++++++e+e+serese+ 11,634,172 5,550,597 5, 480, 890 
Totals, Net Receipts...........-.--+-++-++++- 222,601, 626 285,201,697 399,133,567 
From Canadian transmission lines........-.+-+++++++e+e+++ 80,518,000 148, 887, 225 258, 557, 280 
From Storage... ..-scesceceeeeceenesccecceseccresereeenae 10, 186,728 12,646, 150 20,298,994 
From distribution SySteMs.......-+..eee eee e rere eee e eens 4,791,947 22,500, 162 27,230,599 
Totals, Gross Receipts.............+-+-0+++5+ 318,098,301 469, 235, 234 705,220,440 
Natural Gas Delivered out of System— 
To distribution SySteMS..........-eseee rete eee e cere ee eees 136,001,965 178,573, 842 227 , 062,133 
To foreign transmission lines........+.+++s++2eeeer ee eeeees 83,175,601 112,483,781 173, 840, 858 
To industrial conSUMETS......... eee cere eee rete eeeeeees 99,971 105, 378 174,851 
Tis: others. sche indo stebiee alsas Gare Read wrote state ata 1,484 1,210 1,277 
Totals, Net Deliveries.............---.--+005: 219,279,021 291,164,211 401,079,119 
To Canadian transmission lineS.......-..+++eeee sees eeeees 80,518,000 148 , 887, 225 258,503,017 
EDO ISLOLA RG: caves cere e es ato ere aie sae osiclnte win niein ic ¥ hlale argine vig 10,812, 260 16, 850, 422 24,002,897 
Redelivered to distribution systemS.........-.+++-eeeee eee 3,190,280 6,274,357 6,948, 891 
otals, Gross Deliveries..........-..-.---+-5+ 313,799,561 463,176,215 690, 533, 924 
4.—Operating Statistics of Gas Pipelines, 1959-61 
SS eee nn 
Item 1959 1960: 1961 
Daily average sendout..........000-+eeeeereeeesee tenes Mef. 600, 764 795,531 1,098, 847 
Gross receiptS.........ssseeee eee ee een e nen e eee e renee ese: 318,098, 301 469, 235,234 705, 220,440 
Gross deliveries. ........ssseeees seen ence ee eset ee ee es 4) 313,799,561 463,176,215 401,079,119 
Operating revenues......-+.00--eee eee eee ese eee ree ce ees $ 69, 124,365 98, 083, 659 138,516,655 
Pipeline milage. ........cccc ee sceer cree eee s ec cscseeeres miles 4,408.1 4,671.1 ri 
Average number of employeeS.........++++esseeeereeeeee No 1,164 1,186 


Salivienand Wages ie. cat ata pear aon: FREE T “i- B . 6,525,451 7,146, 707 
Average annual earnings per employee.........-..+++--++ $ 5, 606 6,026 
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New Alberta pipeline cov 
pleted in 196]  conne«: 
Kaybob oil field with Edmo: 
ton by 161-mile, 12-inch pips 
A layer of coal tar ename 
reinforced with fibreglass 
protects the pipeline when 
buried. 


The gas pipeline network 
continues to expand in West- 
ern Canada. Construction 
in 1961 included the comple- 
tion of an extensive gathering 
system to serve the new giant | 
gas-processing plant at Rim- | 
bey, Alta. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Communications media in Canada have been shaped to meet the needs of the country. 
Great networks of telephone, telegraph and radio services, inextricably bound together, 
provide adequate and efficient service which, in this era of electronic advancement, is 
under continual technological change and development. The familiar challenges of the 
country—its size, its topography, its climate, its small population—which have reared 
their heads in other areas of development, have had to be faced as well in the field of 
communications. That these have been overcome is evidenced by the fact that today 
Canada possesses communication facilities and services second to none in the world. 


Section 1.—Telecommunications* 


During the past half-century, Canada has experienced tremendous economic expansion. 
Population growth and the advance to new industrial frontiers have been matched by an 
upward surge in national productivity and general standard of living. Continuing develop- 
ment of Canada is dependent on both individual pioneering and the co-operative efforts 
of many industries and the telecommunications industry is filling a vital role in this drama 
of growth. 


Business and industry have expanded and ventured into isolated areas assisted and 
promoted by Canadian telecommunications industries which have anticipated the needs 
of the future with vast programs of development in virgin territories. Technological 
development has been particularly important to the extension of telecommunications in 
Canada. To meet the demands placed upon it, the industry has constantly introduced 
newer and better equipment, tools and methods of operation. In the growth of urban 
centres, the development of rural communities and the pioneering of new territory, 
Canadian telecommunications agencies have constantly sought to provide the highest 
quality of service for the greatest number of people. The major railways, the hundreds 
of co-operating telephone companies, the radio and television companies and federal 
communications organizations work together with a common purpose, building networks 
of telecommunications from coast to coast. They provide such familiar services as tele- 
phone, telegraph, teletype, radio and television, and many other related means of com- 
munication; in addition, mutual co-operation has allowed them to satisfy a variety of 
defence needs. 


*Subsections 1 and 4 to 7 were revised in the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department of 
Transport, Ottawa. Textual data in Subsection 2 were prepared by The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
Montreal. Statistical material of Subsection 2 and Subsection 3 was revised in the Public Finance and Transportation 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Subsection 1.—Government Control over Telecommunications Agencies 


Telephone and telegraph companies incorporated under the Federal Government are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Board of Transport Commissioners in the matter of rates 
and practices under the provisions of the Railway Act (see pp. 759-761); other companies 
are responsible to provincial regulatory bodies. International telegraph and telephone 
communications are handled subject to the International Telecommunication Convention 
and the Regulations thereunder and/or under regional agreements. Tolls charged to the 
public for radio communication service are subject to the provisions of the Regulations 
made under the Radio Act. Overseas cables landed in Canada are subject to the External 
Submarine Cable Regulations under the Telegraphs Act. 


Radio communications in Canada, except for those matters covered by the Broad- 
casting Act, are regulated under the Radio Act and Regulations and also under the Canada 
Shipping Act and Ship Station Radio Regulations. In addition, radio communication 
matters are administered in accordance with the International Telecommunication Con- 
vention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto; the International Civil Aviation Conven- 
tion; the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea; the Inter-American 
Telecommunication Convention and the Convention between Canada and the United 
States of America relating to the operation by citizens of either country of certain radio 
equipment or stations in the other country; and also in accordance with such regional 
agreements as the agreement between Canada and the United States for the promotion 
of safety on the Great Lakes by means of radio, the Inter-American Radio Agreement 
and the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement (see also pp. 847-848). 


National radio broadcasting in Canada entered its present phase in 1936 when, with 
the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. The Act gave the Corporation 
wide powers in the operation of the system and gave to the Minister of Transport the 
technical control of all broadcasting stations. 


During 1958 the Government established a Board of Broadcast Governors and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Board of Governors was abolished. The Board of 
Broadcast Governors regulates the establishment and operation of networks of sound and 
television broadcasting stations, the activities of public and private broadcasting stations 
and the relationship between them, in the interest of providing a national broadcasting 
service of high standard, basically Canadian in content and character. While the Minister 
of Transport is the licensing authority under the Radio Act, the Broadcasting Act requires 
that applications for broadcasting station licences or for any change in an existing broad- 
casting station be referred to the Board of Broadcast Governors for its recommendation 
before being dealt with by the Department. 


Subsection 2.—Telephones 


Alexander Graham Bell first transmitted human speech through electrically energized 
equipment in March 1876, and in August of the same year a one-way call from Brantford 
to Paris in Ontario marked the first successful long-distance test of the new invention 
Soon after the instrument was perfected, telephone exchanges sprang up in many Canadian 
communities, sometimes two competing companies in one place. As a result, in April 1880 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada was established by Act of Parliament and auth- 
orized as the official agent for telephone service in thirty-two cities and towns across the 
country. However, it came to be recognized that, in the existing state of the industry, one 
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company could scarcely develop and organize service over so wide a territory and separate 
companies were set up in British Columbia. The Bell Telephone withdrew from the 
Maritime Provinces in the 1880’s and installations in the Prairie Provinces were sold to the 
respective provincial governments in 1908-09. The seven major telephone systems that 
developed across Canada worked together to establish long-distance service on a national 
basis and in 1931 they founded the Trans-Canada Telephone System, which now has 
eight full members including both shareholder-owned companies and provincial government 
systems. They are as follows:— 


The Avalon Telephone Company Limited (joined in 1957) 

Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Company Limited 

The New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited 

The Bell Telephone Company of Canada (serving Ontario and Quebec) 
Manitoba Telephone System 

Saskatchewan Government Telephones 

Alberta Government Telephones 


British Columbia Telephone Company. 


These eight systems, together with the Island Telephone Company (P.E.T.), Québec- 
Téléphone (lower St. Lawrence), Ontario Northland Communications and the Okanagan 
Telephone Company, comprise The Telephone Association of Canada. This organization 
was established to ensure general co-operation in telephone matters. 


As already mentioned, the steadily rising demand for local and long-distance service 
has called not only for general expansion of Canadian telephone systems but for the con- 
stant introduction of modern facilities and services. A number of Canadian companies 
have developed what is called “Extended Area Service” in many of the communities they 
serve. This plan eliminates long-distance charges between the larger centres and their 
suburbs, or between two or more places with close community of interest. 


As part of the transmission facilities needed to carry the great volume of long-distance 
traffic as well as network television programs, the members of the Trans-Canada Telephone 
System collaborated to build a microwave radio relay network spanning Canada from 
- coast to coast. The longest such network in the world, it was placed in operation on July 1, 
1958. It is maintained jointly, each System member being responsible for the section 
falling in its operating territory. The Trans-Canada microwave system carries simul- 
taneously many hundreds of long-distance telephone conversations, large volumes of data, 
and television programs for the CBC and CTY television networks. Extensions to the 
original network have been made, bringing long-distance telephone service and television 
programs to many of the more remote areas of Canada. 


For several years operators have been dialing many long-distance calls direct to the 
wanted telephone. The modern switching system that makes this possible also permits 
customer dialing of long-distance calls. Known as Direct Distance Dialing, customer 
dialing of long-distance calls has been in effect for some time in several Canadian com- 
munities and more centres are being added to the list each year. A long-range international 
plan, developed by the telephone companies of Canada and the United States, eventually 
will allow practically every telephone-user in North America to dial direct to almost any 
other telephone on the Continent. Direct dialing, an added convenience for telephone 
customers, will allow Canadian telephone companies to handle economically the ever- 
growing volume of long-distance calls. 
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The volume of long-distance calls is being greatly augmented by machine-to-machine 
communications over the regular telephone network. Much of the growth of machine-to- 
machine communication has been made possible by the introduction of Data-Phone data 
sets. These data sets convert electrical pulses from business machines into tone-signals 
acceptable to telephone circuits; a Data-Phone data set at the receiving business machine 
re-converts the tone-signals into machine language. It is expected that, within the next 
few years, the volume of machine-to-machine communications will equal that of regular 
voice calls. Several new optional services introduced recently provide even greater flexi- 
bility for machine-to-machine and voice calling over long distances. One of these extends 
a customer’s flat-rate calling to telephones within seven progressively wider zones, the 
largest of which includes the whole of Canada. The charge for this service is based upon 
the zone the customer chooses and on whether he elects to use the service on a full-time or 
a part-time basis. A new private line inter-city service is available to organizations which 
transmit large volumes of information requiring an exceptionally broad band of frequencies, 
such as data from advanced computers and high-speed facsimile equipment. Alternatively, 
it may be used to carry simultaneously many smaller loads of information such as voice 
calls and teletype, which require relatively narrow bands of frequencies. 


All-Number calling—a telephone numbering plan which uses seven figures instead of 
two letters and five figures—is being introduced gradually to eliminate the potential problem 
of a shortage of usable exchange prefixes. Ona continent-wide basis it will almost double 
the total of such exchange prefixes. 


The northward extension of industry in Canada has, of course, required the north- 
ward expansion of telephone communications. The British Columbia Telephone Company 
operates a radio chain from Vancouver up the coast to Kitimat. Uranium City in northern 
Saskatchewan, located in a vast area of muskeg and swamp, is provided with communica- 
tions through a radio network out of Prince Alberta, Sask. In Manitoba, the radiotele- 
phone service reaches out to a large number of isolated settlements and bush camps and 
provides communications for aircraft and for boats plying Lake Winnipeg. Goose Bay in 
Labrador and the Schefferville area of the Quebec—Labrador boundary are now in imme- 
diate telephone contact with the remainder of the world through a radio relay network 
operated out of Quebec City through Sept Iles. A branch of this system extends long- 
distance service to the new mining settlement of Gagnon, Que. In 1959, Bell Telephone 
opened its farthest-north exchange at Frobisher Bay on Baffin Island. 


The summer of 1961 marked the further expansion of northern communications with 
the inauguration of radio-telephone service for that great northern area between the Quebec 
shore of Hudson Bay, the Atlantic coast of Labrador and the Northwest Territories. Radio 
facilities linked directly with the long-distance system permit communication from within 
this vast and sparsely populated area to virtually anywhere within the civilized world. 
Focal point of the radio network is a base station located near Alma, Que. It serves all 
settlements desiring service wherever they may be located throughout the thousands of 
square miles that comprise this immense region, as well as aircraft operating in the area. 
As additional requirements arise, either in established or new communities, radio-telephone 
service will be provided. 


Numerous flexible services are provided by Canadian telephone companies for busi- 
ness and industry. Special conference circuits can be quickly arranged, enabling widely 
scattered business interests to discuss their affairs without the inconvenience and expense 
of travel. Telephoto and facsimile services provide photographic copy direct from the 
originator. Radio installations link the traveller with the regular telephone network, 
providing mobile service for such users as highway departments, trucking and construction 
firms, fire and ambulance services and police departments. Pipeline and power companies 
also use the telephone network to carry telemetering information between remote control 
units and central offices. 
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There is a significant demand for efficient service combined with attractive telephone 
instruments. Business customers have been quick to accept the products of telephone 
research such as the Call Director, a telephone offering a flexible combination of dial tele- 
phone and push-button or dial intercommunication. Another new service called Centrex, 
designed for large customers, was introduced in 1961. This is a centralized system for 
private branch exchange service which permits outside calls to be dialed straight through 
to an extension without being relayed at the switchboard. 


Telephone Statistics.—There were 2,558 telephone systems operating in Canada in 
1960 compared with 2,605 in 1959. The number of co-operative systems in rural districts 
decreased from 2,195 to 2,180 and the number of shareholder-owned companies decreased 
from 304 to 283. The largest of the stock companies, The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada operating throughout the greater part of Ontario and Quebec, served 63 p.c. of all 
the telephones in Canada as compared with 61 p.c. in 1959. The British Columbia Tele- 


phone Company, also shareholder-owned, served 9 p.c. of the total in both years. 


The number of telephones in use in Canada has risen by 84 p.c. during the ten-year 
period 1951-60. At Dec. 31, 1960, there were 5,728,167 telephones in service compared 
with 5,439,023 in 1959 and 3,113,766 in 1951. The number of residential telephones and 
the number of business telephones increased by 6 p.c. and 7 p.c., respectively, during 1960. 
Pay telephones were also up 3 p.c. but rural telephones decreased by 2 p.c. By the end of 
the year, 88 p.c. of all telephones in Canada were dial-operated as compared with 85 p.c. 
at the end of 1959. 


1.—Milages of Pole Line and Wire and Number of Telephones in Use, 1951-60 


i Nore.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


Telephones in Use 


Sys- | Pole-Line|] Milage 


Year tems | Milage! of Wire % Os ae Per 100 
Business Gantint Rural? Pay Total roe 
No miles miles No. No No No No No 
AQDLS. fans ss ae ak 2,904 | 249,638 | 10,330,751 | 864,015 |1,735,355 | 467,171 47,225 || 3,113,766 || 22.2 
LODZ as atts » ans Beles 2,888 | 253,420 | 11,265,903 | 920,269 |1,888,889 | 492,753 50,455 | 3,352,366 || 23.2 
LOSS taitescee dees 2,793 | 257,059 | 12,307,070 | 988,489 |2,053,944 | 513,061 50,913 | 3,606,407 |} 24.4 
1 es oe Ot ar IO 2,788 | 257,444 | 18,357,289 |1,053,852 |2,213,154 | 538,660 54,603 | 3,860,269 |} 25.4 
pha a Aes 2,739 | 259,784 | 14,758,160 |1,132,436 |2,408,959 | 552,838 57,445 | 4,151,678 || 26.6 
DUOC cect ssc 2,661 | 269,303 | 16,410,897 |1,229,150 |2,625,787 | 584,484 59,904 | 4,499,325 | 28.0 
LOD sarin semeiersters 2,637 | 274,334 | 18,161,444 |1,304,514 |2,852,875 | 609,343 60,403 | 4,827,135 |} 29.1 
LODO v cteteieresipe cies 2,619 | 280,884 | 20,250,410 |1,379,205 |3,050,812 | 625,453 62,823 || 5,118,293 | 30.0 
bs) BAS 2,605 | 267,7377| 22,791,129 |1,460,142 3,281,147 | 632,651 65,083 || 5,439,023 |} 31.2 
EVOO Nhe Caen: 2,558 | 274,855 | 25,333,802 |1,565,749 13,475,344 | 620,219 66,855 || 5,728,167 || 32.2 
1Includes underground conduits and buried cable. 2 Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and 


urban exchange lines having more than four parties. 


The density of telephones in the different provinces is influenced by the urbanization 
of the population and the number of telephones used for business purposes. 
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2.—Telephones in Use, by Province, 1960 


On Individual Lines | On 2- and 4-Party Lines On Rural Lines 
Public 
Province or Territory Pay 
Telephones 
Business | Residence | Business Residence | Business | Residence 
(32 fe ee 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland........-- 5,735 12,639 507 21,354 is 3,177 573 
Prince Edward Island. . 1,923 4,337 89 3,135 327 5,166 123 
Nova Scotia.....-..++: 14,665 68,016 493 22,676 1,197 26,278 2,428 
New Brunswick.......- 10,644 32,527 890 32,707 1,213 19,605 1,599 
Quebec. .......++++-00> 132, 486 515, 433 7,200 308,318 14,148 111, 646 23,946 
Ontariow. cin eeeoen 208 , 359 690 , 224 16,5421 532, 858! 10, 684 195,117 27,295 
Manitoba........-..-+- 25, 268 85,122 445 77,524 5,349 29, 454 2,298 
Saskatchewan......---- 23, 640 116, 409 64 1,436 3,572 57,472 1,733 
All bertianns cine osriaiiee siete 49 , 43. 213,327 3 57 1,021 30, 628 2,326 
British Columbia...... 58,306 44,675 410 229,917 3,792 100, 228 4,520 
Yukon Territory......- 27 47 92 —_ 
Northwest Territories... 209 125 85 303 6 87 19 
Canada... .cca-6.- 530,697 | 1,782,889 26,775 | 1,230,377 41,311 578,908 66,855 
Private Branch 5 
Extensions 
Exchange Telephones 
Mobile Total per 100 
Population 
Business Residence | Business Residence 
No No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland.........- 6,171 5 4,076 3, 767 2 58,006 12.6 
Prince Edward Island.. 1,186 — 1,260 1,002 25 18,573 18.0 
Nova Scotia..........- 15,247 1 9,059 13,457 454 173,971 24.1 
New Brunswick........ 11,596 — 8,638 8, 852 286 128,557 21.4 
Quebe.y. aciscmactere esi 177, 452 60 102, 420 127,348 165 1,520, 622 29.8 
Ontario. Gedeaide vee 286,032 198 139, 146 217,953 467 2,324,875 38.2 
Manitoba mee deep ; 27,791 _— 14,897 14, 479 178 282, 800 31.5 
Saskatchewan........-- 17,927 — 9,698 9,259 225 241, 435 26.5 
Alberta Decco 50, 460 8 18,524 26, 493 562 392,844 30.6 
British Columbia...... 62,553 —_ 40,916 39, 206 515 585,038 36.4 
Yukon Territory......-. _ — 6 1 _ 230 1.6 
Northwest Territories... 220 -~ 123 39 — 1,216 5.5 
Canada: ccccsc-cers 656, 635 272 348,763 461,856 2,879 || 5,728,167 32.2 


1 Ontario 4-party telephones included under Rural Lines. 


The major telephone systems record completed calls on representative days through- 
out the year and on this basis estimate the number of local conversations which, added 
to the actual count of long-distance calls, gives their total volume of business. Estimates 
are included for the smaller systems. The number of completed calls on all systems in 
1960 was estimated at 9,579,861,000, or an average of 1,672 calls per telephone and 537 
calls per person. Despite the increase in extended area service which eliminates toll charges 
between adjacent communities, long-distance calls continue to increase in number. 
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3.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Average Calls per Capita and per Telephone, 1951-60 


Norg.—Figures from 1928 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1939 edition. 


Year — 
No. 
LOB ewe tis Se 5,146, 238, 000 
1952 Ee tec eee 5, 482,973,000 
TODS Bteite ss 5 « of 5, 952,756,000 
10042558...» <1. 6, 209,771,000 
LOGBEES 5. 4e,<' 6, 808,389,000 
LOBG A. his. -te afe 7,593, 525,000 
1 iy (AS ARE 3 8,077, 101,000 
LOSSiee hte. 8,513, 455,000 
Sa an 9,044, 825,000 
LO OO ore care stele 9,364, 586,000 


127, 406,000 
126,721,000 
131,899,000 
137,761,000 
153,087,000 
171,280,000 
178, 608,000 
194, 186,000 
205,395,000 
215,275,000 


5,273, 644,000 
5,609, 694, 000 
6,084, 655,000 
6,347,532, 000 
6,961,476, 000 
7,764, 805,000 
8,255,709, 000 
8,707, 641,000 
9, 250, 220,000 
9,579, 861,000 


Total 
Calls 


per 


Capita 


Average Calls per Telephone 


Local 


Long- 


Distance | Total 

No. No. 
40.9 1,694 
37.8 1,673 
36.6 1,687 
35.7 1,644 
36.8 1,677 
38.0 1,726 
37.0 1,710 
37.9 1,701 
37.9 1,701 
37.6 1,672 


The steady increases in capitalization, income and expenditure of telephone companies 
together with the figures of number of employees and salaries and wages paid are shown 
for the years 1951-60 in Table 4. Provincial figures for 1960 are given in Table 5. 


4.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, 1951-60 


Norr.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1938 edition. 


ver | Sete 
$ 

LE ect 286,003,119 
1952. 335,575, 292 
1953 nB. 398,198,697 
1954. 418, 287,016 
1995. iets 467,026, 669 
1956. dm). 0 549, 266, 657 
LOG Tetris 627,051,991 
LBS RFs ys 639, 824, 492 
1959). saetiats 730, 874, 613 
LUGO maria: 758, 291, 439 


1 Full-time only. 


Funded 
Debt 


Cost of 
Property 
and 
Equipment 


Tncome 


307, 623, 351 
378, 628, 224 
450,511, 233 
498, 231,715 
521,336, 006 
583,795, 407 
683, 386, 827 
845,613, 559 
916,791,207 
1,068,399,476 


$ 


909, 581,399 
1,027,527, 807 
1, 152,309,749 
1,301,545, 688 
1,470,679, 433 
1,672, 363,570 
1,941,591, 700 
2,202,747, 303 
2,444,576, 788 
2,692, 484, 052 


240, 762, 657 
279,001, 814 
310, 833, 599 
340, 623, 170 
376,716, 651 
422, 370, 206 
467,701,983 
507, 689, 602 
582, 262, 550 
627, 982, 847 


Expenditure 


213,824, 471 
244,506, 402 
269, 817, 828 
296, 384, 292 
328, 880, 674 
366, 117, 634 
412, 158, 348 
451,672,799 
509, 727, 426 
549, 042, 848 


Net 
Income 


26,938, 186 
34,495, 412 
41,015,771 
44,238, 878 
47,835,977 
56,252,572 
55,543, 635 
56,016, 803 
72,525,124 
78,939,999 


Salaries 
and 
Wages? 


Em- 
ployees! 


No. 3 


47,387 
48, 207 
50,540 
51,929 
55, 673 
60, 121 
64,074 
61,400 
58, 826 
57,670 


117,677, 652 
131,370,832 
145, 109, 934 
159, 329, 238 
173,922,973 
193,992, 142 
219, 693, 002 
234, 298, 163 
240,691,244 
247, 128, 467 


2 Full-time and part-time. 
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5.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, by Province, 1960 


a 


Cost of 
Province Capital Property : Em- Salaries 
or Territory Liability and Income Expenditure ployees! | and Wages? 
Equipment 
$ $ $ $ No. $ 
Newfoundland.........--- 15,149,545 19,711, 928 3,356, 650 2,511,709 549 1,439, 482 
Prince Edward Island.... 3, 606, 323 6,120, 164 1,425,781 1,224, 607 162 431,392 
Nova Scotia.......+--.++ 50,399,010 72,714,334 16,544, 306 14,176,675 1,852 6,096, 285 
New Brunswick.......--- 45,132,616 68,568,379 14, 955, 450 12, 806,749 1,528 5, 227, 266 
Quebec?........----+--+5: 1,114,286, 634 719, 293, 677 425, 806, 694 369, 755,770 16,509 74,411,755 
Ontario’: onesies cits sare 22,668, 200 1,070,590,798 12,852,076 10, 760, 733 20, 839 93, 462, 808 
Manitobainecc. ccc le tia 91,852,568 135,990,613 23 , 320, 426 22,625, 483 3,639 12,960, 823 
Saskatchewan.....-.----- 95,734, 656 124, 960, 099 25,770, 880 23, 839, 626 2,0114 8, 284, 5204 
Alberta. . a cesyesisiseie et cise 136, 828, 264 180,918, 258 37, 880, 834 33,307,971 4,387 17,477, 182 
British Columbia.......-- 250,907, 899 293, 448, 981 65,977, 759 57,946, 687 6,181 27,285, 231 
Yukon Territory........- 65,000 33,902 23,724 21,394 5 16,966 
Northwest Territories.... 65, 200 132,919 68, 267 65, 494 10 34,807 
Motalsine recor ec 1,826, 690,915 | 2,692,484,052 | 627,982,847 549,042,848 57,670 | 247,128, 467 
1 Full-time employees only. 2 Full-time and part-time. 3 Certain statistics of The Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada for both Quebec and Ontario are included under Quebec. 4 Excludes wages and em- 


ployees for rural systems. 


Subsection 3.—Telegraphs 


At the end of 1961 nine telegraph and cable companies were in operation in Canada. 
These systems, composed of lines owned by the chartered railway and telegraph companies, 
including the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation (see p. 845), increased 
their property and equipment to $299,568,298, 12 p.c. above that reported in 1960. A new 
record was set for operating revenues at $64,053,626, up 9.4 p.c. from the previous high 
of 1960, and net income decreased to $10,696,819, 10 p.c. below the 1960 figure. Fewer 
telegrams were sent, the lowest number since 1942, but cablegrams continued to increase, 
numbering 2,809,691 in 1961. 


6.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1952-61 


fea from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


i. 3 i i ee eee Se ee 


Cable- 
. : Net Pole- F Tams Mone 
Operatin Operatin, : : Wire Em- | Messages & y 
4 p g | Operating y ges, £ 
eat Revenues | Expenses Decraving Nes Milage |ployees! Land? 45 BAG peor 
grams* 
$ $ $ miles | miles No. No. No. $ 
OB sre cctsurentrs 33,093,843 | 31,617,156 |1,476,687 | 52,699 [437,581 11,272 | 21,614,196 |1,934, 433 19,514, 490 
1OHSMee ot saree 36,920,384 | 33,953,196 2,967,188 | 52,727 450,835 | 11,618 | 21,222,706 |2,042, 921 21,553,387 


38,203,590 | 33,203,942 |4,999,648 | 46,284 |434, 178 10,629 | 19,906,354 2,105,513 | 21, 550,372 
39,320,960 | 32,501,844 {6,819,116 | 48,067 |438, 692 10,852 | 20,067,424 |2, 238, 433 23,264, 851 
40,720,213 | 33,688,888 |7,0381,325 | 48,062 |442, 891 10,833 | 20,381,641 |2, 429, 893 24,295,308 


44,796,778 | 39,271,893 |5, 524,885 | 48,379 |451, 669 11,159 | 19,163,723 |2,580,745 25, 586, 057 
47,633,991 | 39,908,538 |7,725,453 | 47,495 |464, 661 10,587 | 17,296,786 |2,499, 871 24,434, 887 
52,962,913 | 43,511,666 |9,451,247 | 47,470 |486, 875 10,586 | 16,390,997 |2,602,974 25, 589, 067 
58,546,167 | 45,538,083 |13,008,104 | 48,159 |510, 640 10,279 | 15,546,292 |2, 663,598 25, 134,534 
64,053,626 | 51,735,006 |12,318,620 | 48,511 )524, 720 9,997 | 15,138,706 |2,809, 691 25,041,156 


1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes messages to and from vessels on the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River and messages to and from stations. 3 xcludes relayed messages. 
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Subsection 4.—Overseas Telecommunication Services 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation was established in 1950 to 
maintain and operate external telecommunication services for the conduct of publie com- 
munications by cable, radiotelegraph and radiotelephone and any other means of telecom- 
munication between Canada and overseas points; to make use of all developments in cable 
and radio transmission and reception for external telecommunication services; and to 
conduct investigation and research with the object of improving and co-ordinating such 
telecommunication services with the telecommunication services of other parts of the 
Commonwealth. 


In 1952 the Corporation commenced an expansion program of overseas services 
designed to meet future requirements and the following services have so far been established: 
direct telegraph, telephone and telex communications between Canada and Argentina, 
Australia, Barbados, Bermuda, Britain, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. 


In 1956 the first transatlantic telephone cable, a joint project with the British Post 
Office, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and.the Corporation, was brought 
into service. Apart from normal use of the system for public telephone and telegraph 
message traffic, capacity is available for private leased circuits. The Corporation in- 
troduced International Telex service to Canada in 1956 and service with 63 countries is 
available. The first transatlantic slow-scan television pictures were transmitted between 
Canada and Britain in 1959. In addition, 35 telephone circuits have been provided by 
cable and microwave for use between the mainland and Newfoundland. 


The Canada-Britain 80-circuit telephone cable (CANTAT) was opened for service 
on Dec. 19, 1961. The Corporation will provide, jointly with the Great Northern Tele- 
graph Company, a Canada-Greenland-Iceland 24-circuit telephone cable—primarily 
to meet the North Atlantic communication needs of international civil aviation—scheduled 
to go into operation in 1962. Its connecting counterpart between Iceland and Scotland 
(SCOTICE) was brought into service on Jan. 22, 1962. A four-party project (Canada, 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand) will provide a Canada-New Zealand—Australia 
80-circuit telephone cable. This section of a Commonwealth round-the-world telephone 
cable system is scheduled for completion early in 1964. The Tasman section between 
Australia and New Zealand will be opened in July 1962. Arrangements were completed 
for the right of use of a number of circuits for Canadian purposes in a telephone cable 
system connecting Bermuda and the United States and these were brought into operation 
on Jan. 8, 1962. 


In addition to the overseas services operated by the Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation, two cable companies operate submarine cables landing in Canada— 
the Commercial Cable Company and the Western Union Telegraph Company. These 
companies operate to stations in Britain, Ireland, the United States, the Azores and St. 
Pierre and Miquelon Islands. 


A list of cables landed in Canada is given in Table 7. 


7.—External Cables Landed in Canada, 1961 


Company and Station Miles 
No No. 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation (COTC)— 

ANT AY. aba vith A ZOLeS LOM EOUGHCHINO,, LIANG no yccere/steteie ott a, stecaterateraracs sietelsiotelainiestste’s © 1 3,078 
iors Alpernt, 3.6. ov AUGiclanadmaNew. Onan. «...<ccc cir doy Sele hits cles abisslblelersaie 0% a8 1 6,748 
PorteAlberni,.b. Cato sydney, Australiazs So28 b.46e Spada dne selec tel lols <div eisicisielo aoa 1 7,830 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland... ..........cee eee e eens 2 2,280 
Harapden Nfld. to,.Obau, Scotland (CAIN TAT). vou piete.o 4:0 ares eh siecle d aye emeenn ens. 1 2,010 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 846. 
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7.—External Cables Landed in Canada, 1961—concluded 


Company and Station Gables Nautical 


Miles 
No. No. 
Commercial Cable Company (CCC)— 
St. John’s, Nfld. to Waterville, Ireland en ckecicieg: ents eee ete eee 43 7,086 
St. John’s, Nfld. to New York, N.Y., U.S.A 2 2,587 
Canso, N.S. via Azores to Ireland... .........-.2 eee e sete reece nets eee erne ees ae 2 3,426 
Canso, N.S. to New York, N.Y., TEA chien oa orc a rete poe ta recetaisle enstere ake peta reacts s= 2 2,890 
Canso, N.S. to St. John’s, Nfld........---102 ee eee cere cece reren et ereseeseseserccs: 2 913 
Western Union Telegraph Company (WU)— 
Bay Roberts, Nfld. to Penzance, England. ...........0+-+eseeeeee essere tert recces: 4 8,479 
Bay Roberts, Nfld. to Hammil, INGLY... , US Ard Se casa whale he siatale teres atslatersdevatetslore 2 2,778 
Bay Roberts, Nfld. to AZOreS. ... 2.2. s- sence reer ene n eee cne sees ete eeteneenree sees ses: 1 1,348 
Heart’s Content, Nfid. to Valencia, Ireland............-seceee eee c een eee e teste eens 43 7,541 
Placentia, Nfld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon TSIATICS aie Sniaiatraeiavere attend eeeevelehrersys 2 250 
North Sydney, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands,...........+-+-sseeeeveees aoe 3 594 
North Sydney, N.S. via Canso to Duxbury, Mass:, WieSsAiiin cc. cena iio = a eetesiees 1 695 
North Sydney, N.S. to Island Cove, Nfld........--- s+ sseseenn ences eee sees ees eenees 2 635 
North Sydney, N.S. to Colinet, Nfld... .. 2... 2-0. seeeeee eee e nett terete eetees 1 323 
Island Cove, Nfld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands............++++seeeeeeeeeeeees 1 130 
Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company (ET&T)— 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld to'Oban, Scotland! 0. -cee sete sss si 2 2,280 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Penmarch, France............+++-++++-- 2 2,400 
New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited (NBTEL)— 
Campobello Island, N.B. to Lubec, Me., 1 O ipo): ee peenh cine A eran cn cicon tancuuTnn aeae 1 0.3 


1 Twin cablefrom Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland and single cable from Clarenville, Nfid. via Terranceville, 
Nfld. to Sydney Mines, N.S. 2 Licensed for operation by two carriers—COTC and ET&T. 3 One 
cable unserviceable. 


Subsection 5.—Meteorological Communications 


Weather stations operated by the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Trans- 
port throughout Canada are linked coast-to-coast by means of teletype and in the remote 
northern areas by radio or radioteletype. The landline teletype circuits are leased from 
commercial companies. The radio circuits are operated chiefly by the Telecommunications 
and Electronics Branch of the federal Department of Transport. 


Weather stations on the teletype network transmit their reports directly ; other stations 
report via commercial or radio facilities to the nearest station on the teletype line for sub- 
sequent transmission on the meteorological circuit. The reports are collected on a regional 
basis and then relayed to other parts of the country as required. There are two coast-to- 
coast teletype systems transmitting weather information, with main relay points at Van- 
couver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal. Halifax, Gander and Goose Bay. These 
main meteorological communications centres not only handle the distribution of weather 
information within Canada including the Arctic, but also effect international exchange 
with the United States and Europe and, through them, with many other countries. For 
the latter purpose, the Canadian Meteorological Branch and the British Meteorological 
Office share the cost of a leased duplex circuit in the transatlantic cable. Altogether, the 
Meteorological Branch uses 54,000 miles of teletype circuits connecting 351 teletype offices. 


In addition, a facsimile network connects forecast offices including radio facsimile 
transmission to Arctic stations and ships at sea. Weather charts originating at the Central 
Analysis Office in Montreal receive national distribution over this network. Regional 
transmissions of additional charts are distributed on a local basis. Altogether, the Meteor- 
ological Branch utilizes 13,100 miles of facsimile circuits, serving 66 offices, 
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Subsection 6.—Federal Government Civil Telecommunications and 
Electronics Services 


Radio in Canada traces its origin to the year 1900 when wireless telegraphy was 
introduced and placed under the jurisdiction of the Department of Public Works. The 
first commercial radio circuit was established between Chateau Bay, Que., and Belle Isle 
in the Strait of Belle Isle in 1901, replacing an underwater cable which was difficult to 
maintain. In the first days of radio there did not appear to be any necessity for special 
legislative control, but the growth of this new medium of communication was very rapid 
and the Wireless Telegraph Act of 1905 became the first legislation in Canada controlling 
radio communication. 


Radio regulation and radio coast station services are now under the jurisdiction of the 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department of Transport. The func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Branch may be summarized as follows: (1) administration 
of the Radio Act and Regulations and the Radio Provisions of the Canada Shipping Act 
and Ship Station Radio Regulations; (2) research into and development of new and im- 
proved communication and electronic equipment and systems needed for aeronautical, 
marine, meteorological and other services; (3) construction, maintenance and operation of 
radio aids to marine and air navigation and of radio communication stations including 
procurement of the necessary equipment; (4) development and administration of govern- 
ment policy with respect to the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation and 
Canada’s participation on the Commonwealth Telecommunications Board; (5) adminis- 
tration of the leasing of landline services required for all services of the Department; (6) 
planning of emergency measures and administration of the Emergency National Telecom- 
munication Organization (ENTO); (7) administration of the Telegraphs Act and the 
Regulations thereunder covering the licensing of overseas submarine cables; (8) partici- 
pation in the work of the International Telecommunication Union and its subsidiary organs; 
and (9) participation in the communication and electronic activities of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), the International Air Transport Association (IATA) 
and the International Marine Consultative Committee (IMCC). 


Licensing and Regulation of Radio Stations.—The Radio Act requires that all 
radio stations be licensed by the Department of Transport including television, radar and 
any form of Hertzian wave transmission. Licensing, which provides basic control over 
the right to establish a radio station, involves the assignment of specific frequencies to each 
station with a view to avoiding direct interference between stations. The setting of 
standards for the equipment, installation and operation of a station provides control for 
efficient use of the radio spectrum. Control over station operation is exercised through 
examination and certification of operating personnel. 


The standard broadcast band is crowded with stations that are capable of interfering 
with one another over the entire North American region. Engineering briefs covering the 
selection or change of frequency, amount of power and design of the directional antennae 
system must be approved by the Department of Transport and notification sent to the 
signatory countries of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement before a new 
broadcasting station can be licensed or before modification can be made in an existing 
station. After the establishment or change is completed, proof of performance must be 
submitted to establish that the actual installation is in accordance with the approved plan. 


Ten monitoring stations are maintained at suitable points across Canada to make 
frequency measurements and record transmissions to ensure that radio stations are comply- 
ing with the procedures set forth for their particular service, to detect non-licensed stations, 
to assist in the investigation of inter-station interference and to make studies of spectrum 


utilization, 
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Under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention and the Canada Shipping Act, most pas- 
senger ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph or radiotelephone 
equipment, primarily for distress use. Approval is given for each make and model of 
equipment that comes up to the required standard and, in addition, the ship station as a 
whole is inspected after the licence is issued and periodically thereafter. Foreign ships are 
subject to inspection before sailing from Canadian ports to ensure that they conform to the 
requirements of the Safety of Life at Sea Convention. Also, certain passenger, cargo and 
other ships plying the Great Lakes are inspected to ensure compliance with the require- 
ments of the agreement between Canada and the United States for the promotion of safety 
on the Great Lakes by means of radio. 


Standards have been developed for the installation of aircraft radio stations specifying 
the techniques and materials that may be used, to ensure that such stations will satis- 
factorily perform the function for which they are intended. Inspections of radio stations 
aboard civil aircraft of all operational categories are carried out at prescribed periods. In- 
flight inspections of the radio communications and navigational aspects of proposed new 
air carrier operations, encompassing both land and oceanic routes, are also made as required. 


Marine and aeronautical radio operator standards and related regulations are covered 
by international agreement. The International Telecommunication Convention prescribes 
the qualifications for radio operators on mobile stations and the Radio Act provides that all 
operators, both commercial and amateur, must pass examinations to prove their ability to 
operate the respective classes of stations on which they are engaged. Competent operators 
are required on all classes of stations to ensure that the requirements prescribed under 
international agreement are adhered to closely; they are particularly essential on ship and 
aircraft stations in the interest of safety of life. 


Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference.—The Radio Act 
provides penalties for selling or using apparatus liable to cause interference to radio recep- 
tion. Standards are developed and type approvals issued for certain classes of such 
equipment. The Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department of 
Transport provides also a country-wide interference service using special investigation 
equipment for the purpose of tracing sources of interference and recommending cures for 
interference to broadcast, television and other radio reception. 


Cars equipped for measuring and locating sources of interference operate from offices 
located in 30 cities throughout Canada; 20,491 cases were dealt with during the year 1960. 
Sources include power lines, auto ignitions, heavy electrical equipment, domestic appliances, 
electro-medical apparatus, industrial radio frequency generators and TV receivers. Nego- 
tiation with public utilities and industrial firms is required to decide corrective measures. 


Regulations specifying the limits to be met by particular types of apparatus are 
contained in the Radio Noise Limits Order. Certain low-powered radio transmitting and 
receiving equipment is exempt from the operation of the Radio Act, e.g., garage door radio 
controls for a number of models have been exempted and consequently may be operated 
without the radio station licence otherwise required. 


Radio Aids to Marine and Aeronautical Navigation.—Services of the Telecom- 
munications and Electronics Branch of the Department of Transport in aid of marine and 
aeronautical navigation are described in the following paragraphs. Details may be obtained 
on request from the Department of Transport, Ottawa. 


Marine Navigation.—Radio aids to marine navigation are provided for about 4,000 
radio-equipped Canadian vessels and almost as many foreign ships using Canadian waters. 
A safety and communications service for shipping is provided covering the East and West 
ie the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, Hudson Bay and Hudson 

trait. 
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Coast radio stations provide a safety watch and communications service for ships at 
sea and provide, as well, regularly broadcast weather reports, storm warnings and notices 
of dangers to navigation. Ships at sea may obtain medical advice from any coast station. 
The messages are delivered to the port medical officer of the Department of N ational 
Health and Welfare and replies are transmitted to the ship free of charge. The stations 
carry out communications by radiotelegraph and/or radiotelephone and many of them 
provide connections to land telephone lines so that ships may communicate directly with 
any telephone subscriber. At Halifax (CFH) and Vancouver (CKN ), shortwave facilities 
are furnished for world-wide communications. These stations participate in the Common- 
wealth long-range ship communication scheme. The coast stations on Hudson Bay and 
Hudson Strait, in addition to the regular services, provide commercial communications for 
posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company and various prospecting and development organiza- 
tions, make weather observations, handle administrative traffic and assist aircraft with 
information, landing conditions and direction finding bearings. 


Coast radio direction finding stations, operated on Hudson Strait, enable ships to obtain 
a line of bearing from the station. No charge is made for this service. 


Automatic radiobeacon stations are maintained on the East and West Coasts, the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, and Hudson Bay and Strait, to provide a navigational aid to 
mariners by transmitting signals on which bearings may be taken by ships. These stations 
are arranged, where possible, in groups of three, transmitting on a common frequency 
but in proper time sequence so as to avoid interfering with one another. A navigator 
may thus obtain three bearings within three consecutive minutes and fix his location. 
For distance finding in foggy weather, a number of radiobeacons are synchronized with 
fog alarms at the same point. Ships may also request the transmission of signals from 
the coast stations for direction finding purposes. 


Loran is a long-range radio aid to marine and air navigation which provides accurate 
fixes at distances up to 600 miles by day and 1,500 miles’ by night. Two Loran stations 
operate in Nova Scotia, three in Newfoundland and one on the West Coast. These stations, 
in conjunction with Loran stations of the United States Coast Guard, give service to ships 
and aircraft plying the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


Decca is a short-range radio aid to navigation which provides accurate fixes at distances 
up to 250 miles. Four chains of Decca stations are in operation, the East and West New- 
foundland Chains, the Nova Scotia Chain and the Anticosti Chain. These stations give 
service to ships off Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, and in the St. Lawrence River and 
Gulf. 


Radar is a valuable aid to marine navigation and it has become general practice to 
equip merchant ships with this device. Important buoys are fitted with radar reflectors to 
increase their radar visibility. Two shore-based radar installations are in operation—one 
at Camperdown near the mouth of Halifax Harbour and the other on the Lion’s Gate 
Bridge across the entrance to Vancouver Harbour. (See also p. 850—Airport and airway 
surveillance radars.) 


Low-powered transceivers are provided for use in emergencies at lighthouses, partic- 
ularly at locations ‘where they would otherwise be completely cut off from summoning 
help in case of illness. 


Aeronautical Navigation.—Radio aids to air navigation are provided from coast to 
coast and from the Canada-United States border to the Arctic along and off the airways, 
and are used by many Canadian and foreign air carriers flying over Canadian territory. 
Six regional offices located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, 
Ont., Montreal, Que., and Moncton, N.B., carry out the construction and efficient operation 
of facilities, 
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Low-frequency radio range stations, located approximately every hundred miles along 
airways, provide specific track guidance to pilots by means of audible signals and the signals 
may also be used for the purpose of obtaining direction finding bearings. In addition, 
radiotelephone communications are provided between ground and aircraft, by which means 
pilots may obtain weather data, air traffic control instructions and other information 
concerning the safety of flights. 


Thirty-four very high frequency omni-directional ranges (VOR) are now in operation. 
Unlike the low-frequency radio range stations, this type of facility does not limit the air- 
craft using the station to one of four distinct courses but enables the pilot to select any 
desired course. The 34 omni-directional ranges have permitted the establishment of VOR 
airways across Canada and of 25 trans-border airways. Seven additional installations 
under construction are scheduled for operation by the autumn of 1962 and three others 
at a later date. 


Aeronautical radiobeacon stations provide radio signals with which pilots may use their 
direction finding equipment to obtain relative directional bearings. Fan markers, operating 
on very high frequencies, are usually placed on an airway so as to inform the pilot when he 
may safely lose altitude after passing high terrain or to indicate accurately the distance 
from an airport. Station location markers are similar to fan markers except that the signal 
radiated is such that aircraft may receive the same indication irrespective of the direction 
of flight. They are installed at the same location as a radio range to enable a pilot to 
determine when he is exactly over the station, thus obtaining definite indication of position. 
Station location markers are installed at most radio range sites. 


Airport and airway surveillance radars (150 nautical-mile) are in operation at 14 air- 
ports for air traffic control purposes. One additional installation under construction 
is expected to be completed by late autumn 1962. A 50-mile-range surveillance radar 
at Gander forms part of a complete ground-controlled approach facility. A Precision 
Approach Radar facility is in operation at Toronto International Airport and another 
under construction at Montreal International Airport will be in operation by mid-1962. 


Instrument landing systems (ILS) provide radio signals which, when received by special 
radio equipment aboard aircraft, permit pilots to approach airports for landing during 
periods of very low visibility. An installation normally consists of a localizer transmitter 
providing lateral guidance to the runway, a glide path transmitter for slope guidance to the 
approach end of the runway, two marker transmitters giving distance indications from the 
runway and a low-power radiobeacon (compass locator) to assist in holding procedures and 
lining up on the localizer course. The localizer and marker transmitters operate on very 
high frequencies, the glide path on ultra high frequencies and the compass locators on low 
and medium frequencies. Thirty-five instrument landing systems are in operation. 


To assist in providing communication between aircraft and ground, aeronautical radio 
communications stations are located at strategic points across the country, including the 
Arctic. These stations, operating for the most part on high frequencies, provide communi- 
cation with both domestic and international air carriers. The 13 international communi- 
cation stations provide coverage from coast to coast as well as over the oceans and form a 
major contribution on the part of Canada to international aviation. Their functions may 
be grouped as follows: (1) communication for meteorological services; (2) communication 
for air traffic control services; and (3) communication for the benefit of airline operating 
agencies with their aircraft and between their dispatch offices. 


Subsection 7.—Miscellaneous Radio Communication Services 


In addition to radio communication services provided by the Federal Government, 
radio services have been established by all provincial governments, mainly for police, 
highway and forestry protection purposes. 


Municipal government departments have steadily increased their use of radio to 
facilitate operations particularly as a medium of communication with vehicles—police, 
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fire, engineering, hydro, ete. Such services as taxi, heavy construction, ready-mix concrete, 
oil pipeline construction and operation, veterinarian and rural medical have participated 
extensively in the use of radio. 


; Public utilities, power companies, provincial power commissions, oil exploration and 
mineral development organizations have expanded considerably their use of radio in both 
urban mobile and point-to-point radio fields. 


The member companies of the Telephone Association of Canada (see p. 839) operate 
coast-to-coast microwave facilities to augment existing inter-city communication services 
and to provide television network service. This system has a number of trans-border 
(Canada-United States) inter-connections. The railway companies also operate a num- 
ber of large microwave radio systems to facilitate their inter-city communication services. 
Telephone companies and the railways are extending communication service, by means 
of radio, to northern areas and other areas not served by normal wire facilities where 
such service was previously not available. In addition, the telephone companies pro- 
vide an extension of land telephone service, by radio, to suitably equipped vehicles. This 
service is available in all major cities in Canada and along many of the nation’s arterial 
highways. Restricted common-carrier mobile radio service (this service to vehicles does 
not permit inter-connection with the over-all telephone system but only with specific dis- 
patchers) is available in most major cities in Canada as well as in a number of smaller 
urban centres. The latter service is provided by telephone companies as well as by other 
common-carrier organizations. 


Subsection 8.—Radio and Television Broadcasting* 


Broadcasting in Canada has developed over a period of some forty years as a combina- 
tion of public and private enterprise. Since the opening program from Canada’s first 
radio station was beamed into a few Montreal homes in 1918, the role of the radio and 
television program in the daily life of the Canadian family has grown to startling promi- 
nence. Today, radio service reaches 98 p.c. of Canada’s homes and its programs are 
listened to for an average of two hours and 20 minutes a day. Television reaches over 90 
p. c. of the homes and is watched for an average period of four hours and 45 minutes a day. 


To have become such an integral force in the daily life of the nation, broadcasting 
had to learn the needs of the people and how to serve them. Two official languages form- 
ing two distinct cultures had to be served independently but without diminishing the 
concept of national unity. Dozens of other smaller groups, distinct in culture and fre- 
quently dwelling in the same radio or TV coverage area but in separate communities with 
widely divergent program interests, had to be served. Physical problems of distance and 
geography had to be overcome. It requires some 360 radio transmitters and 105 TV sta- 
tions and satellites to reach a population distributed across a 4,000-mile southern frontier, 
through seven time zones and a variety of topographical and climatic regions, and scattered 
northwest through thousands of square miles to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Not only 
do these people have local service that is a reflection of life in their own districts, but by 
means of 15,000 miles of land lines for radio networks and 8,500 miles of microwave circuits 
for television nearly every Canadian may, at the same time, listen or watch as an event 
of national interest takes place. 


Since 1932, a publicly owned body, now known as the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, created to develop a national service, has worked with the private or independent 
station-owner to establish this service. A more recent addition is the Board of Broad- 
cast Governors. Each of these—the private station-owner, the CBC and the BBG—is 
playing a responsible part in the present efforts to refine and develop broadcasting service. 

The Broadcasting Act, proclaimed in November 1958, established the Board of 
Broadcast Governors to consist of three full-time members including the Chairman and 


*With the exception of the paragraphs relating to the establishment and functions of the Board of Broadcast 
Governors and the material on privately owned stations (pp. 859-860) prepared by the Secretary of the Board, the 
aang in this Subsection was supplied by the Information Services of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 

ttawa, 
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Vice-Chairman and 12 part-time members. Sect. 10 of this Act provides that the Board 
of Broadcast Governors shall “for the purpose of ensuring the continued existence and 
efficient operation of a national broadcasting system and the provision of a varied and 
comprehensive broadcasting service of a high standard that is basically Canadian in content 
and character, regulate the establishment and operation of networks of broadcasting 
stations, the activities of public and private broadcasting stations in Canada and the 
relationship between them, and provide for the final determination of all matters and 
questions in relation thereto’. 

The Broadcasting Act also requires that, before dealing with any application for a 
licence to establish a broadcasting station or for an increase in power, change of frequency 
or change of location of a broadcasting station, the Minister of Transport must receive a 
recommendation from the Board of Broadcast Governors. The same requirement exists 
with respect to the making of a new regulation or effecting changes in the regulations 
under the Radio Act. Before making the appropriate recommendation to the Minister 
of Transport, the Board considers all such applications at a public hearing at which the 
applicant, licensees and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation are given the opportunity 
of being heard. 

Under the provisions of the Radio Act, the Minister of Transport must also receive a 
recommendation from the Board before dealing with any application to change the owner- 
ship or control of any share of capital stock in the licensee of a broadcasting station which 
is incorporated as a private company. The Board of Broadcast Governors has established 
a policy that any such application, which would result in a change of ownership or control 
of a licensee, would be referred to a public hearing before a recommendation is made to 
the Minister. Applications of this kind not involving a change of ownership or control 
may be dealt with by the Board or the Executive Committee of the Board at a regular 
meeting. 

Under the provisions of the Broadcasting Act, the Board has issued the Radio Broad- 
casting Stations Regulations and the Radio (TV) Broadcasting Regulations, these regula- 
tions applying to radio and television stations respectively, covering all aspects of station 
operation and the enforcement of them as the responsibility of the Board. 

From its establishment in November 1958 to March 1962, the Board made 494 
recommendations to the Minister of Transport on applications referred to it under Sect. 12 
of the Act. 

The Broadcasting Act also provides authority for the publicly owned Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, established “for the purpose of operating a national broadcasting 
service’. The Corporation consists of a President and a Vice-President and nine other 
directors appointed by the Governor in Council. It is accountable to Parliament through 
a Cabinet Minister designated by the Governor in Council and is empowered to establish 
and maintain program networks and stations. 

As of Mar. 1, 1962, there were 37 CBC radio stations and 17 CBC television stations; 
203 privately owned radio stations and 59 privately owned television stations. All but 11 
of the privately owned television stations and many of the privately owned radio stations 
are affiliated with the CBC and help to distribute national radio and television services 
over six networks operated by the CBC. 


Radio Broadcasting Facilities.—The CBC operates three AM radio networks—the 
Trans-Canada and Dominion networks serving English-language audiences from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and the French-language network extending from Moncton, N.B., 
to Edmonton, Alta. As at Mar. 1, 1962, the Trans-Canada network was made up of 26 
basic stations—13 CBC-owned and 13 privately owned. There were 29 supplementary 
stations, four of which were CBC-owned Newfoundland stations and eight of which 
were stations of the CBC Northern Service. The Dominion network consisted of 31 basic sta- 
tions of which 30 were privately owned. Nineteen supplementary privately owned stations 
also received Dominion network service. The French network had five basic sta- 
tions, four of which were CBC-owned and one privately owned, and 22 privately owned 
supplementary stations. 
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Table 8 lists the broadcasting stations of the CBC radio networks. 


8.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Radio Networks, as at Mar. 1, 1962 


Nors.—The stations marked with an asterisk (*) are CBC-owned. The symbols used in the Power column have 
the following meanings: D, daytime; N, night; DA-1, one directional antenna both day and night; DA-2, two 
directional antennae, one in daytime, the other at night; DA-N, single directional antenna used at night only. 
epee single directional antenna used in daytime only. Wattage of some stations differs between day and night 
as shown. 


Fre- 


Station and Location quency Power Station and Location paige Power 
ke/s. watts ke/s. watts 
Trans-Canada Basic Trans-Canada t 
Network— Supplementary—concl. 
“CBD Sydney. a... ....- 1,140 |} 5,000 DA-1 CRAC Calrary.. ..a- cae. 960 | 10,000 DA-N 
PCBEH. Pralifaxt gre na... 1,340 | 10,000 NGHUARS Intivak © atent. sce. 860 | 1,000 
SCBA Sackvillows....... 1,070 | 50,000 *CFFB Frobisher Bay..... 1,200 40 
CHSJ Saint John 1,150 | 10,000 P\pa 9 
5,000 N ~“ | Dominion Basic 
CFNB Fredericton........ 550 | 50,000 DA-2 Network— 
*CBM Montreal........... 940 | 50,000 CICE™*Sy.dneyencs... core 1,270 | 5,000 D 
*CBO Ottawa B aetaetos dts oc 910 5,000 DA-1 1,000 N 
CKWS Kingston.......... 960 | 5,000 DA-1 GHNS Halifax. 22. ..22... 960 | 10,000 DA-N 
SCBLM, Moronto..iis. 4. 4..; 740 | 50,000 CJFX Antigonish......... 580 | 5,000 DA-1 


600 | 10,000 D CILS Yarmouth......... 
5,000 NfDA2 
560 | 5,000 DA-N CKCW Moncton........... 


1,340 250 
630 | 5,000 DA-N 


CJKL Kirkland Lake..... 1,220 | 10,000 DA-N 


CKGB Timmins.......... 680 | 10,000 DA-2 CFBC Saint Jobn......... 930 | 10,000 Dipa 2 
CKSO Sudbury........... 790 | 10,000 n}D A? 5,000 Nj; ~*~ 
5,000 N CKNB Campbellton....... 950 | 1,000 DA-1 


BOB IU MA WERCBOE 5. <)c:aleroissciei0,2 
CJIC Sault Ste. Marie... 


1,550 | 10,000 DA-1 CKTS Sherbrooke........ 
1,050 | 10,000 N}D AN| CECE Montreal........... 
2,500 Nj-- C KONG Ottawarsicice. onset 


900 | 1,000 DA-N 
600 | 5,000 DA-1 
1,310 | 5,000 D 


CKPR Fort William...... 580 | 5,000 D 1,000 DA-N 
T. 1,000 N CHOV Pembroke......... 1,350 | 1,000 DA-1 
*CBW Winnipeg.......... 990 | 50,000 CFJR Brockville......... 1,450 1,000 DA-D 
OB Kem Rervna....ssie see ee 540 | 50,000 250 N 
"CE xo Edmonton... sco... 1,010 | 50,000 DA-1 CHEX Peterborough...... 980 | 5,000 DA-2 
*CBXA Edmonton......... 740 250 *CIBC Gehoronto: st. sacs... 860 | 50,000 
CJOC Lethbridge........ 1,220 | 10,000 D CEPI) Tondoniy.. teeta, 980 | 10,000 N}DA 2 
5,000 DA-N 5,000 N js 
CFJC Kamloops.....:... 910 | 10,000 D CFCO Chatham.......... 630 | 1,000 DA-1 
1,000 N CHPA -Port Arthur... ...-.. 1,280 1,000 D 
CKOV Kelowna........... 630 1,000 250 N 
TRACE TV inl eee ok eee 610 | 1,000 CUR Wonora eae stack... 1,220 | 1,000 
*CBU_ Vancouver......... 690 | 10,000 DA-1 CKRC Winnipeg........... 630 | 5,000 DA-N 
*CFPR Prince Rupert...... 1,240 250 OK Xe Brandon ? sera asta: 1,150 40,000 
dis 
Trans-Canada CIGX Vorkton. .ccceeces 5 940 | 10,000 D 
Supplementary— 1,000 N 
*CFGB Goose Bay......... 1,340 250 CKBI Prince Albert...... 900 | 10,000 DA-2 
*CBN,. St. John’sy< beosck « 640 | 10,000 CFQC Saskatoon......... 600 5,000 DA-N 
*CBY Corner Brook...... 790 | 1,000 CHAB Moose Jaw......... 800 | 10,000 DA-N 
"CBE “Gander: ee oy, 1, 450 250 CKRM Regina............ 980 | 10,000 N}DA2 
*CB Py Grand Falls.25 3... 990 1,000 5,000 N 
CKEC New Glasgow...... 1,320 540 CFRN Edmonton......... 1,260 | 50,000 DA-N 
5,000 DA-N CFCN Calgary..... ..| 1,060 | 10,000 DA-N 
CKBW Bridgewater....... 1,000 | 1,000 DA-N CHWK Chilliwack......... 1,270 | 10,000 DA-1 
CKMR Neweastle......... 790 | 1,000 DA-1 CJOR Vancouver......... 600 | 5,000 DA-1 
CKBC Bathurst... .....- 1,400 250 CINTs WVACHOEIA Yint < wsicieis)0 900 | 10,000 DA-1 
PIOCMQuchec sess et ets: 1,340 250 


CROC THamilton a oeserte. 1,150 | 5,000 ae Dominion Supplementary— 


680 | 1,000 DA- CHML Hamilton.......... 


CHO Sarnia: «isis dees 1,070 5,000 D CKTB St. Catharines..... 610 | 10,000 N}DAd 
1,000 DA-N 5,000 N 
CINE Blind River....... 730 | 1,000 DA-N CRORE Oxilliat assent, ae 1,570 | 10,000 D 
CHAR Pin Plons... ccs 590 1,000 1,000 N 
*CHFC Fort Churchill..... 1,230 250 CHINO Sudburyissteae eee 900 | 10,000 D\ a9 
*CFYK Yellowknife....... 1,340 | 250 4 1,000 N 
*CBXH Fort Smith........ 860 40 CHAT Medicine Hat...... 1,270 |} 1,000 DA-1 
*ORUR Hay Riverton. 3's 1,490 40 CUJIB. <Vernon:ctipunuak oe 940 | 1,000 
*CFWH Whitehorse........ 1,240 250 CFOB Fort Frances....... 800 | 1,000 D 
CFGP Grande Prairie..... 1,050 | 10,000 DA-1 500 N 
CAGUIIN (NGIBON taasaanieisieies 1,390 1,000 DA-1 OCRGY sQuebetsnndasanioest 1,280 5,000 DA-1 
CKPG Prince George..... 550 250 CJSS Cornwall.......... 1,220 | 1,000 DA-2 
CJDC Dawson Creek..... 1,350 | 1,000 CJBQ Belleville.......... 800 | 1,000 DA-1 
CJCA Edmonton......... 930 | 10,000 D DAN CKCR Kitchener......... 1,490 250 
5,000 N as CICS) Stratford... cece. 1,240 250 
ROUSE TA ORIN S <leierceins 5 aire 620 | 5,000 DA-N CKPG™ Branwords.scsies)ve 1,380 | 10,000 DA-2 
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§.—Broadeasting Stations of CBC Radio Networks, as at Mar. 1, 1962—concluded 


Station and Location quency Power Station and Location queney. Power 
ke/s. watts ke/s. watts 
Dominion Supplementary— French Supplementary— 
concluded concluded 
CKNX Wingham.........- 920 | 2,500 R}DA2 CKCOH-Hullateeeet cess 970 | 5,000 DA-1 
1,000 N CJFP Riviére du Loup...| 1,400 | 1,000 D 
CFOS Owen Sound......- 560 1,000 DA-2 250 N 
CREW Windsorss-cen =.= 800 | 50,000 DA-2 CJAF Cabano (rebroad- 
CKRD Red Deer... :26ci00- 850 1,000 DA-1 casting station of 
CKLC Kingston: ~ 2. =...) 1,380 5,000 DA-2 CURE cee aecr ee 1,340 250 
GKOK Penticton seac: ri 800 | 10,000 D CKVD' Val Ort. ae 1,230 | 1,000 D 
500 N 250 N 
French Basic Network— Cea ae Bbup 29 2S TES ORK ar a 
*CBJ  Chicoutimi........ 1,580 | 10,000 DA-1 CKLS L oor Sarees tees 1940 250 
*CBV ) Quebec teeter 980 | 5,000 DA-1 CKLD Th tf nai GEE 3a 1'930 350 
*CBF Montreal........... 690 | 50,000 CFCL Ti kclaitee nes =<) gantteeon. DD 
*GBAF Moncton......--.-- 1,300 | 5,000 DA-1 immins.....+.-+- pars NDA? 
CHNC New Carlisle. ..... 610 | 5,000 DA-t CKSB St. Boniface....... 1,050 | 10/000 DA-N 
CHFA Edmonton......... 680 | 5,000 DA-1 
French Supplementary— CFNS Saskatoon......... 1,170 | 1,000 DA-1 
CJEM Edmundston....... 570 | 1,000 DA-N CFRG Gravelbourg....... 710 | 5,000 D 
GCIBRe Rizdouskits cue. 900 | 10,000 DA-N CFGR Gravelbourg....... 1,230 250 N 
CHLT Sherbrooke........ 630 | 10,000 R\p A-2 CFBR Sudbury 550 | 1,000 D 
5,000 N CKBiy Matanet..2-:.05-.- 5,000 DA-1 
CHGB Ste. Anne de la CKVM Ville Marie........ 710 | 1,000 DA-N 
Pocatiére.......- 1,350 she . CKRB Ville St. Georges..| 1,460 aes Pip pen 


CBC Northern Radio Service—Since November 1958 five radio stations in Northern 
Canada have been taken over by the CBC—at Whitehorse in the Yukon Territory, at 
Yellowknife and Hay River in the Northwest Territories, at Goose Bay in Labrador and 
at Fort Churchill in northern Manitoba. Three others have been built—at Fort Smith, 
Inuvik and Frobisher Bay in the Northwest Territories. Low-power relay transmitters* 
were installed at Fort Nelson, B.C., and Dawson, Hays, Elsa and Watson Lake in the 
Yukon Territory. 


Northern stations are able to pick up and relay news and topical programs from CBC 
transmitters at Lacombe, Alta., Watrous, Sask., and Sackville, N.B. Greater use of 
facilities at Sackville has resulted in the transmission of programs more extensively to the 
North. 


Network features are provided for all stations on tapes recorded in Montreal and flown 
to the North on regular airline flights. The stations are staffed with local recruits wherever 
possible and the CBC Northern Service works closely with the educational service of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


*An automatic transmitter connected to a network line which relays the network service. 


9.—CBC Radio Stations in Northern Canada 


Date of Start 


Station and Location Frequency Power of CBC 
Operation 
ke/s. watts 

@EWHAI “Whitehorse: YY 25... sects siaertnnte = orate «steerer rica oo rats 1,240 250 Nov. 10, 1958 
CFYK Mellowloute, NOWaAEs cscs catileile «stages es ltteers sate 1,340 250 Dec. 13, 1958 
CFGB Goose Bay, Labrador. . 1,340 1,000 Feb. 23, 1959 
CBXH Fort Smith, N.W.T.... 860 40 May 29, 1959 
CFHR Hay River, N.W.T.... 1,490 40 Sept. 7, 1959 
CHFC Fort Churchill, Man... 1,230 250 Sept. 13, 1959 
CHAKS) Mauvik. NEW.L.. 55 860 1,000 Nov. 26, 1960 


CFFB Frobisher Bay, N.W.T 2.2.20 ccccccsecsceece cree ecsecncee 1,200 40 Feb. 5, 1961 


ee ee ee ee 
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FM Radio.—With the opening of the three-city CBC-FM network on Apr. 4, 1960, a 
new bilingual aspect entered Canadian network radio. The network is bilingual in the 
sense that each station in Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal announces the programs it 
originates in English or French, without translation into the other language. At the start 
Ps ate day’s programming, however, a program résumé is given in both English and 

rench. 


The schedule planners have placed emphasis on the best of the world’s music, both 
popular and classical, live and recorded. CBC news, talks and commentaries in depth 
and great dramatic works in English and French are also presented. 

The network broadcasts during the evening hours from 7 p.m. to midnight, Monday to 
Friday, and from noon to midnight on Saturday and Sunday. The network links three 
existing CBC stations—CBC-FM in Toronto, CBM-FM in Montreal, and CBO-FM in 
Ottawa. 

10.—CBC-FM Stations 


Station and Location nae Power Station and Location Reece Power 
mc/s. kw. Fae Pino/ kw. 
FM Network— French— 
CBC-FM _ Toronto, Ont.......... 99.1 11.90 CBF-FM Montreal, Que......... 95.1 3.86 
CBM-FM Montreal, Que......... 100.7 3.86 |\Other— 
CBO-FM Ottawa, Ont........... 103.3 0.38 CBU-FM Vancouver, B.C.......] 105.7 1.40 


Television Broadcasting Facilities.—As of Mar. 1, 1962, there were 76 television 
stations in Canada, including three network relay stations plus 40 rebroadcasting stations.* 
There were 51 television stations in operation on the English network, 12 of which were 
CBC-owned. On the French network, 14 stations were in operation, five of which were 
CBC-owned. The CBC and affiliated stations, plus supplementary stations and rebroad- 
casting and network repeater stations, were located and powered as shown in Table 11. 


*“Station’’ is defined as a transmitter with production facilities; a “‘rebroadcasting station”’ picks up and relays 
the signal of a master station; and a “network relay station”’ is an automatic unmanned transmitter connected to a 
network line which relays the network service. 


11.—Broadcasting Facilities of CBC Television Networks, as at Mar. 1, 1962 


Norr.—An asterisk denotes a network relay station. 


oe Tuite ofr 
Radiate adiate 
Station and Location as a. Power Station and Location peat Power 
Video | Audio Video | Audio 
watts | watts watts | watts 
English Network English Network—continued 
A ffiliates— 
CBC— CJON-TV St. John’s, Nfld.. 6 | 62,000} 33,000 
CBYT Corner Brook, CFCY-TV Charlottetown, 
SBC type tne ie 5 197} 98.5 Pabiolortrcc ae 13 | 38,600} 19,300 
CBHT Halifax, N.S..... 3 | 56,000} 34,000} CFXU-TV Antigonish, N.S. . 9 | 73,000} 37,000 
CBLT Toronto, Ont..... 6 | 99,500} 53,500) CJCB-TV Sydney, N.S..... 4 /100,000} 60,000 
CBOT Ottawa, Ont...... 4 | 50,100) 26,700) CKCW-TV Moncton, N.B.... 2 | 25,000) 15,000 
CBMT Montreal, Que.... 6 | 43,800} 26,200] CHSJ-TV Saint John, N.B.. 4 1100,000| 50,000 
CBWT Winnipeg, Man.... 3 | 57,800) 34,700} CHEX-TV Peterborough, 
CBXT Edmonton, Alta.. 5 |318,000/159, 000 OntA ts tii ae 12 |102,000] 61,200 
CBUT Vancouver, B.C... 2 | 47,600} 25,400} CKWS-TV Kingston, Ont....| 11 |130,000} 78,000 
*CBWAT Kenora, Ont...... 8 493 247| CKCO-TV Kitchener, Ont...| 13 {825,000/160,000 
CFSN-TV Stephenville, CFPL-TV London, Ont...... 10 |325,000/195,000 
12 1 kee ee 8 294 147} CKNX-TV Wingham, Ont.... 8 90,000} 55,000 
CFLA-TV Goose Bay, CKLW-TV Windsor, Ont..... 9 |178,000)107,000 
Labrador...... 8 348 174] CKVR-TV Barrie, Ont....... 3 |100,000) 50,000 
*CBUAT rau B AS Asoo ey 11 187 1241 CFCH-TV North Bay, Ont..! 10 | 28,5001 14,250 
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11.—Broadeasting Facilities of CBC Television Networks, as at Mar. 1, 1962—concluded 


Nini Gill 


ieee — 
adiate: adiate 
Station and Location oa Power Station and Location ag Power 
Video | Audio Video | Audio 
a ee eS Re | 
watts | watts watts | watts 
English Network—continued English Network—concluded 
A ffiliates—concluded Supplementary Stations—concl. 
CKSO-TV Sudbury, Ont..... 5 | 30,000] 16,000) CHBC-TV Kelowna, B.C.... 2 3,700} 1,650 
CFCL-TV Timmins, Ont.... 6 |100,000} 50,000! CHSA-TV Lloydminster, 
CJIC-TV Sault Ste. Marie, Sask.vab. fewer 2 | 14,630} 7,300 
Ontesteccigeae a 2 28,000} 15,000 
CFCJ-TV Port Arthur, Ont. 2 | 55,400} 30,200 
CKX-TV Brandon, Man.... 5 | 19,300) 9,650 
CKCK-TV_ Regina, Sask..... 2 |100,000| 53,500 French Network 
CFQC-TV Saskatoon, Sask.. 8 |180,000)100, 000 
CHAT-TV Medicine Hat, CBC— 
IME 656 GOOOD 6 5,700} 3,000) CBAFT Moncton, N.B....} 11 600 324 
CHCT-TV Calgary, Alta.... 2 |100,000} 50,000) CBOFT Ottawa, Ont...... 9 31,000) 17,000 
CJLH-TV Lethbridge, Alta. 7 96,100) 44,900} CBFT Montreal, Que.... 2 |100,000} 50,000 
CKPG-TV Prince George, CBWFT Winnipeg, Man.... 6 2,870} 1,720 
13H Che ager eno 3 220 110] *CBFST Sturgeon Falls, 
CHEK-TV Victoria, B.C..... 6 |100,000} 50,000 (Ointicbetencan coe 7 9,750} 5,270 
Supplementary Stations— Affiliates — 


CJCN-TV_ Grand Falls, 


NCA toe ee 4 8,600] 4,300 CHLT-TV Sherbrooke, Que.. 7 |170,000)100,000 
CKMI-TV Quebec, Que...... 5 | 13,850| 6,770] CKTM-TV Trois Rivieres, 
CKRN-TV Rouyn, Que...... 4 |115,000) 57,500! Que... .. sss... 13 | 42,500) 21,250 
GHOV.TV Pembroke, Ont... 5 | 19,100{ 9,500] CECM-TV Quebec, Que...... 4 100,000) 50,000 
GHAB-TV Moose Jaw, Sask..| 4 | 48,000| 25,000] GKRS-TV Jonquiére, Que... 12 | 20,000) 10,000 
CKBLTV Prince Albert, CJBR-TV Rimouski, Que... 3 49,300) 28,000 
Bird o as oabe 5 61,000! 36,500 CKBL-TV Matane, Que...... 9 150,000} 90,000 
CJFB-TV Swift Current ; y CKRN-TV_ Rouyn, Que...... 4 |115,000) 57,500 
Sask....... ’..., 8 | 13,300] 6,650] CHAU-TV New Carlisle, F 
CKOS-TV  Yorkton, Sask...) 3 | 5,000} 2,500 Que... .. eee. ee 5 | 52,500} 26,250 
CHCA-TV_ Red Deer, Alta... 6 6,600} 3,300 
CJDC-TV Dawson Creek, 
Bee a. Dae 5 212|  106|/Supplementary Stations— 
CFCR-TV Kamloops, B.C... 4 950 475] CECL-TV Timmins, Ont.... 6 |100,000) 50,000 


About 90 p.c. of Canada’s population is covered by Canadian television stations. 
Microwave facilities linking television stations from coast to coast for instantaneous 
telecasting of programs went into full operation July 1, 1958. In June 1959 these facilities 
were extended from Sydney, N.S., to St. John’s, Nfid., providing a direct visual link 
between all ten provinces. When television broadcasting began in September 1952, 
television sets in use in Canada totalled 146,000. One year later the number had tripled 
and by Mar. 1, 1962 it was estimated that programs of the CBC networks could be viewed 
in approximately 3,700,000 Canadian homes. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Services.—The CBC’s Head Office is in 
Ottawa and from that point over-all direction is provided for the two complete and distinct 
broadcasting services, one in English and the other in French. Headquarters and main 
production facilities for the French networks are in Montreal and for the English networks, 
in Toronto. A truly national program service is provided to the whole country on these 
networks by programs contributed from the CBC’s nine operating divisions: British 
Columbia, the Prairie Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, Ottawa area, the Maritimes, Newfound- 
land, the Northern and Armed Forces Service, and the International Service. Facilities 
for the production of radio programs have been developed in some 25 communities as far 
apart as Prince Rupert in British Columbia, Corner Brook in Newfoundland and Inuvik in 
the Northwest Territories. Television production facilities have been developed at nine 
of these 25 locations. 
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Domestic Radio Program Service.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1961, about 1,500 
programs representing 506 hours of broadcasting, were presented each week over the 
CBOC’s Trans-Canada, Dominion and French networks. Of the total broadcasting hours 
in 1960-61, 72 p.c. were released on the Trans-Canada network; the Dominion network 
released 5 p.c. and 23 p.c. were carried on the French network, 


The CBC originated and produced 93 p.c. of its network broadcasts. Of the remainder, 
1 p.c. came from the private stations, 2 p.c. were exchange programs from the United States, 
3 p.c. from Britain, and 1 p.c. came from other countries. An analysis of network programs 
by categories for 1960-61 shows that a large proportion of CBC radio network time was 
devoted to music—an estimated 43 p.c.; 60 p.c. of programming was predominantly en- 
tertainment (music, drama, sports, etc.); 25 p.c. was predominantly information programs 
(news and weather, farm and fisheries, science, nature, etc.); and 15 p.c. was predominantly 
idea or opinion programs. 


12._Hours of English and French Radio Network Programming, by Category 


Nors.—Estimated on basis of sample week, Jan. 22-28, 1961. 


ae 


Hours Distri- Hours Distri- 
Category per bution Category per bution 
Week | of Hours Week of Hours 
No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Miusic;iseriousssie sacs lestivs chines 60 12 SPOrte yy. wy eee ree Lee 20 4 
Mustovother se. 295 far coontetsreayy i 161 31 School and youth education...... 15 3 
News and weather................ 70 14 Political and controversial....... 10 2 
Miscellaneous entertainment....... 40 8 Miscellaneous information........ 25 5 
IDOE, Sal A 25 5 Social and human relations....... 1 -- 
Farm and fisheries................ 25 5 Science and nature............... 1 -- 
Canadian ideas and heritage....... 25 5 Othervountries. cena 5 1 
UG OIOUS tries Mes ane eet, 20 4 
Homevand hobby. )....0r..csec.s 5 1 Totalss? (eee Bee 506 100 


1 Less than one hour of broadcasting. 


Domestic Television Program Service:—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1961, the CBC 
English-language television network presented 67 hours per week of programs. Of this, 
70 p.c. was produced by the CBC, 28 p.c. was drawn from sources in the United States, 
and 2 p.c. from Britain. Of the 64 hours presented each week on the French network, 76 
p.c. originated with the CBC, 2 p.c. with other Canadian sources, 12 p.c. with sources in 
France, 8 p.c. in the United States, and 2 p.c. in Britain. 


13.— Hours of English and French Television Network Programming, by Category 
Notr.—Estimated on basis of sample week, Jan. 22-28, 1961. 


Hours Distri- 4 Hours eee 
Categor per bution ategory per ution 
oil Week | of Hours Week | of Hours 
No. p.c No. p.c 
Drcira ape Gites cn crersis silat aielscler 39 30 Relipiousipen deta. bermasdesatens 4 3 
Variety and other entertainment... 17 13 Science and nature....... (Aessneae 4 3 
Ppprtet rin. OH. Late, ieee. eet 13 10 School and youth education...... 3 2 
News and weather................ 7 5 Political and controversial....... 5 4 
Canadian ideas and heritage....... 4 3 Homie ang@nopbpy.s. eases ea ess 7 5 
LT eae ee ae en 10 8 Farm and fisheries.............. 1 1 
Other Countries... once. ce csolese 4 3 OUDebaetesa on ecacecteet atenere 1 -- 
Miscellaneous information......... 10 8 $< 
Social and human relations........ 3 2 Totals se eee 131 100 


1 Less than one hour of broadcasting. 
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CBC International Service-—The International Service of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation broadcasts news, , news reports, commentaries, interviews, talks, accounts 
of special events, actualities and other programs that tell people in other lands about 
life in Canada. The headquarters and studios are in the Radio-Canada Building in Mont- 
real and the two 50-kw. shortwave transmitters and antenna arrays are in Sackville, 
N.B. The programs are transmitted directly by shortwave to listeners in 11 languages— 
English, French, German, Czech, Slovak, Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, Hungarian, Spanish 
and Portuguese. Shortwave service to Africa in English and French was inaugurated 
in 1961. A recorded program service is provided regularly to radio organizations in 
Austria, Finland and Greece. As required, all radio organizations throughout the world 
are provided with special relays and recorded programs. 


The International Service also provides a Transcription Service to radio organizations 
in other countries. This consists of music and spoken-word recordings on long-playing 
discs. The music transcriptions feature the works of Canadian composers, performers, 
arrangers, conductors and orchestras. The spoken-word transcriptions in the English, 
French and Spanish languages include programs that deal with Canadian drama, history, 
biography, folklore, documentaries and literature. 


In addition to their use for the regular programs of the International Service, the 
shortwave transmitters at Sackville are employed to provide programs for people living in 
Canada’s Far North and for relay to the members of Canada’s Armed Forces stationed 
abroad. On special occasions, the regular facilities of the International Service are supple- 
mented by commercial radiotelephone facilities to provide simultaneous service to areas 
of the world beyond the range of the signal from Sackville. 


More than 400,000 letters, cards and reception reports have been received from listeners 
since the official inauguration of the International Service on Feb. 25, 1945. Replies are 
sent in the language of the letter-writer and a great variety of printed and illustrated in- 
formation on all aspects of life in Canada is provided. . An illustrated Program Schedule 
is distributed periodically to some 200,000 listeners around the world. 


In addition to its international shortwave service, the CBC maintains two domestic 
shortwave stations -CBNX at St. John’s, Nfld., and CBUX at Vancouver, B.C.—for the 
purpose of extending coverage of the existing standard band stations CBN and CBU. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Finances.—Table 14 is a statement of CBC 
finances for the year ended Mar. 31, 1961. During that year the Corporation supplemented 
its income from the public treasury by $37,601,651 from commercial sales, reflecting a 
slight decrease in commercial revenue. 


14.—Financial Statement of CBC Operations, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961 


Item 1960 1961 
$ $ 
Income— 
Commercial revenue (2r0SS)......eecee cece cere ere reese seer eeeteneeenecnrres 38, 162,337 37,601,651 
Interest on investments........-cecee cece reece cer cc tener ess erresenseseceecers 109,199 145,645 
WigSCOllAN@ DUS, bps ccm acceler scsrers e eimlsluevelavere ols¥e:cfei=rayalil oof \oveiale clei) |/alaoibieralannininie: sp 292, 404 340,927 


Totals, Imcome............0. cece cree eee cee cect e cette rece eneeeens 38,563, 940 38, 088, 223 
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14.—Financial Statement of CBC Operations, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961—concluded 


Item 1960 1961 
$ 
Expenses— : 
Cost of programs.......... 57,890,301 62,784, 251 
Network distribution 9,141,504 9, 237,351 
PUAMONVIANSINIGSION. 2s 6. ssa coc eee con cebien! Lawee 3,010, 832 3, 635, 492 
Payments to private stations 5,333,470 5,278,928 
Commission to agencies and networks 5,592,000 5,187,441 
Northern radio service 490, 860 760, 126 
Operational supervision and services 6, 877, 848 7,830, 646 
Ad cs ugh. Le ee eee ee 2,353,525 | 2,806,289 
TA NUSTSTDS TRALEE. he ected REE op ee a eri sisalvtede cape tetas iascces! uals 2,726,415 8,098, 118 
General.......0...4. ent eee 1,797,908 | 1,926,246 
Selling and general administration 5,702, 950 6, 238, 590 
Selling FYE ACT an SARC HO TC 1,232,043 1,356,026 
Engineering and development.............2..2. 1,051,847 899,720 
Management and central services 8,419,560 8,982,844 
Totals; Expenses y eres). aks eo . Sobek octets oSbs dak WR. cake 94,039,765! | 100,952,8252 
EXCESS}OR EL DOMSeS OVErEMCOMIC Ss 2 fet sds ce cee there cereal eee ee oe. 55,475,825 62, 864, 602 
Recoverable by way of parliamentary grant in respect of the net operating require- 
ments of the radio and television serviceS.............ccccececucacececcecucuece 52,300,278 59, 288,476 
Depreciation ..... Pete reteeroisitateltVeuslcts alsistns ele ainiere fitia-<mi-scininin sissies os sieioee seiS esterase 3,175,547 3,576,126 


55,475,825 62, 864, 602 
eo te ee a ea alle a 


1 Includes $50,375 for executive officers’ remuneration, $34,900 for honoraria to directors and $36,961 for legal 
expenses. 2 Includes $172,750 for executive officers’ remuneration, $32,000 for honoraria to directors and 
$51,156 for legal expenses. 


Privately Owned Stations.—As already stated, privately owned broadcasting 
stations are subject to the Radio Act, the Canadian Broadcasting Act and Regulations 
made thereunder, and the provisions of the Radio Regulations annexed to the International 
Telecommunication Convention and Regional Agreements in effect in Canada. Since 
Mar. 31, 1923, private commercial broadcasting station licences have been required by 
government regulation and both sound and television broadcasting stations are now 
authorized by this class of licence. 


Any application for a licence to establish a new private station or for an increase in 
power, change of channel, or change of location of any existing private station must be 
referred by the Minister of Transport to the Board of Broadcast Governors. The Broad- 
casting Act requires that the Board consider such applications at a public hearing and 
following the hearing the Board makes a recommendation to the Minister of Transport. 
The approval of the Governor in Council must be obtained before any licence for a new 
private station is issued. Private commercial broadcasting station licences are conditional 
upon the ownership or control of the stations, and none of the shares of capital stock of 
licensed private companies nor the control of licensed public companies may be changed 
without the permission of the Minister of Transport having been first obtained upon the 
recommendation of the Board of Broadcast Governors. The Board of Broadcast Governors 
has ruled that any change in share structure of a licensee involving a change of ownership 
or control of the licensee will be considered at a public hearing of the Board before a recom- 
mendation is made to the Minister. The Radio Broadcasting Stations Regulations require 
all broadcasting stations to present to the Board at the end of each week a program log for 
that week indicating the total programming carried by the station. Organizational “and 
financial statements are filed annually, on a confidential basis, with the Department of 
Transport. 
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The first sound broadcasting in Canada took place when a privately owned communi- 
cations company in Montreal was authorized to transmit programs on an experimental 
basis during the latter part of 1918 and in the winter evenings of 1919 over its Station 
XWA. Under the first licensing regulations in the year ended Mar. 31, 1923, 34 licences 
were issued. On Feb. 1, 1962, the number was 243, of which 207 were AM standard band 
stations, 30 were FM stations and six were shortwave stations. 


A privately owned broadcasting station is required to pay to the Receiver General 
of Canada an annual licence fee based on the gross revenue for licence fee computation 
for the fiscal year of the station. 


The first privately owned television broadcasting station in Canada, located at Sudbury, 
Ont., was authorized to commence scheduled broadcasting on Oct. 20, 1953. By Mar. 1, 
1962, 59 privately owned television stations were in operation (see Table 11). 


Section 2.—The Post Office 


The Canada Post Office Department was created at the time of Confederation in 1867 
by the Canada Post Office Act to superintend and manage the postal service of Canada 
under the direction of a Postmaster General. For almost a century before Confederation, 
postal services in the Canadian provinces had been controlled by the British Postmaster 
General and administered by his deputies. Under the French régime a courier service 
had been organized as early as 1703 between Quebec, Trois Riviéres and Montreal. In 
1734 a post road was constructed over the same route and post houses, complete with 
post horses and vehicles, were established for the use of travellers. In 1851 the control of 
their post offices was assumed by the different provinces of British North America and at 
Confederation these systems merged to form the Canada Post Office. 


Functions.—The basic tasks of the Canadian Postal Service are to receive, convey 
and deliver postal matter with security and dispatch. In discharging these duties it 
maintains post offices and utilizes air, railway, land and water transportation facilities. 
Associated functions include the sale of stamps and other articles of postage, the registra- 
tion of letters and other mail for dispatch, the insuring of parcels, the accounting for COD 
articles, and the transaction of money order and Post Office Savings Bank business. 
Because of its widespread facilities, it has been found expedient for the Post Office to 
assist other government departments in the performance of certain tasks including the 
sale of unemployment insurance stamps, the collection of government annuity payments, 
the distribution of income tax forms and Civil Service employment application forms, and 
the display of government posters. 


Post offices are established wherever the population warrants. Those in rural areas 
and small urban centres transact all of the functions of the city office. In larger urban 
areas postal stations and sub-post offices have full functions similar to the main post office, 
including a general delivery service, lock-box delivery and letter-carrier delivery. 


At Mar. 31, 1961, there were 11,421 post offices in operation compared with 11,497 in 
1960. lLetter-carrier delivery, performed in 180 urban centres, employed over 7,900 
uniformed letter carriers. Postage paid in 1960-61 by means of postage stamps amounted 
to $85,807,987 as compared with $83,961,344 in 1960. Post office money orders, issued 
for any amount not exceeding $100 and payable in almost any country of the world, were 
sold at more than 8,400 post offices and money orders payable in Canada only, for amounts 
not exceeding $16, were sold at some 2,300 additional post offices. Post Office Savings 
Banks operate in all parts of the country and, on Mar. 31, 1961, had total deposits of 
$28,512,786. 
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Organization.—Following a major study of the entire Department during the period 
July 1961 to April 1962, a new organization plan was developed, designed to further the 
principle of decentralization of authority from Headquarters to the Operating Service and, 
at the same time, ensure that areas of accountability and control are clearly defined. The 
Operating Service is organized into 14 Districts, each under a District Director. Ten of the 
Districts report directly to the Assistant Deputy Postmaster General. In addition, there 
are two Regions, each consisting of two Districts and a major Post Office, under a Regional 
Director. These also report to the Assistant Deputy Postmaster General who carries the 
responsibility for conducting the normal field operations of the Postal Service. Managing 
the operating and support functions required in the provision of postal service to the public 
is the responsibility of the local postmaster. District Offices located at strategic points 
throughout the country assist the postmasters by providing expert technical advice and 
other assistance, and by performing certain administrative details. The Headquarters 
organization as developed, groups all operating functions under the Assistant Deputy 
Postmaster General and all accounting activities and financial controls under the Comp- 
troller; the support functions of personnel, management audit service, planning and public 
relations each report directly to the Deputy Postmaster General. 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of Van- 
couver Island and from Pelee Island, Ont., (the most southerly inhabited point of Canada) 
to settlements and missions far into the Arctic. Canada’s airmail system provides several 
transcontinental flights daily and constitutes a great air artery from St. John’s, Nfld., to 
Victoria, B.C., intersected by branch lines and connecting lines radiating to every quarter 
and linking up with the United States airmail system. Since July 1, 1948, all first-class 
domestic mail up to and including one ounce in weight has been carried by air between one 
Canadian point and another, whenever delivery can thus be expedited. On Apr. 1, 1954, 
this service was extended to first-class items up to and including eight ounces in weight. 
Air stage service provides the only means of communication for many areas in the hinter- 
land. There were approximately 41,825 miles of airmail and air stage routes in Canada 
in 1961 as compared with 41,069 miles in 1960. 


The principal means of mail transportation is the railway mail service that operates 
along 22,550 miles of track and, in 1961, covered more than 34,900,000 service-miles. 
A staff of 667 mail clerks prepared the mails for prompt delivery and dispatch while en 
route in railway mail cars. 


The rural mail delivery organization provided direct postal service over approximately 
5,600 rural mail routes in 1961, extending over 142,400 route-miles and serving 530,846 
rural mail boxes. Rural mail routes are generally circular in pattern and average about 
25.7 miles in length. Considerable progress has been made toward the development of 
mail service by means of group boxes— a service intended for the more densely populated 
rural areas and for suburban residents not within the area of letter-carrier delivery service. 
About 2,075 side services were in operation in 1961 to transport mail between post offices, 
railway stations, steamer wharves and airports, and 1,966 stage services operated to convey 
mail to and from post offices not located on railway lines. Transportation of mail by motor 
vehicle on highways is being developed and over 380 such services are in operation, many 
of them replacing or reducing conveyance by rail. A local exchange of mails between offices 
on the route is effected by way-mail wallet. In 1961 there were approximately 879 city 
mail services transporting mail to and from post offices, postal stations and sub-post 
offices, collecting mail from street letter-boxes and delivering parcel post. The 9,641 
land-mail service couriers employed travelled approximately 52,200,000 miles during the 
year. lLand-mail services are performed under a contract system, the contracts being 
awarded to the person submitting the lowest tender and competent to provide all the 
requisite equipment. 


Coastal mail service is conducted by 31 contractors who operate as far north along 
the West Coast as Alaska and on the East Coast to the northern part of Labrador. 
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Mechanization.—The larger post offices in Canada may be described as intricate 
industrial plants where mail is unloaded, cancelled, transported and shipped by semi- 
automatic means. Conveyor belts, automatic chutes and other devices increase output 
of mail matter without increasing staff and all the larger offices now being constructed are 
provided with the latest mechanical equipment. Even the letter carrier has been mecha- 
nized in some areas—the use of the mailmobile (part motorcycle and part truck) has shown 
that even the traditional door-to-door method of delivering mail can be improved upon. 
In most cities, postage stamps may be obtained at any time from automatic vending 
machines which offer a variety of denominations in neat packages. This service has been 
followed by the development of a curbside mail receptacle (snorkel) in which patrons may 
deposit mail without leaving their automobiles. Electronic methods have been introduced 
for the checking of money orders and for accounting for the $900,000,000 annually that they 
represent. Money order forms have been redesigned to improve handling and reduce 
costs. 


Post Office Statistics.—Tables 15 and 16 give the numbers of post offices in oper- 
ation, together with revenue and expenditure for recent years. 


15.—Post Offices in Operation, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1957-61 


ets Le tile etl olka el tae eon. 62 tS eee 


Province or Territory 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

No No No. No No. 
Newfoundland «ccc caste yamtelsos ocoletones clase as steric) srernneiatesg 640 641 647 649 654 
Prince Edward Island.............+- , 105 105 104 104 106 
NowaiScotia nests scien -eetisels- eheles ere ue ly 1,096 1,031 964 901 
INew. rinsiwicksre oceieseecidceactcuer 703 676 634 597 568 
Quebecine eae sete elaretersieleteteisister isl 2,435 2,413 2,405 2,403 2,408 
Ontario Jue oceias aicteorteile side eacin bled 2,627 2,616 2,624 2,629 2,651 
IManitopaie cities ce see ecco sieleteie sn steelsistelstatee 817 810 814 809 809 
Saskatchowats.csses se clereislocisteleleleterteiils 1,218 1,310 1,298 1,279 1,276 
IN lbertacde parce neie sy atiaeckeroetsrrieury: 1,124 1,112 1,089 1,082 1,071 
British«Colamlbia w.c' sets sl tees eitratels eae 940 937 932 922 916 
Wukop Derritovy ser seivtceciside te > oemttes tpi aa ste ae 16 16 19 20 20 
Northwest Territories 37 36 37 39 41 
Cama dal can deinnc ieisios roleleenintee ten cette ere 11,879 11,768 11, 634 11,497 11,421 


16.—Revenue and Expenditure of the ie Office Department, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1952-61 


ae ee from 1868 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Surplus (+) 
or 
Deficit (—) 
$ $ $ $ 
122,278,761" | 104,634,294" 97,973, 263 +6, 661,031" 
129,388,365 112,024,245 105,553,191 +6, 471,054 
129, 889,325 111, 107, 484 113,581, 752 —2,474, 268 
151,717,273 131,315,049 123,611,055 +7, 703,994 
158, 568, 356 137,696, 621 127,421,739 +10, 274, 882 


167,879, 869 145 , 823,785 139,992,921 +5, 830,864 


Year Gross Revenue | Net Revenue! | Expenditure? 


177, 492, 783 152,919, 881 153,319, 782 —399,901 

183,380,508 157, 630,336 157,803,478 —173,142 

193,659, 715° 167, 629,053" 165,792,339 +1, 836,714" 

202,003,790 173, 645, 658 178,371,716 —4,726,058 
tg AIO ea eh ee ee 
1Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters, and other small items. 2 Excludes rental 


of semi-staff and staff post offices. 
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The gross revenue receipts shown in Table 16 are received mainly from postage, either 
in the form of postage stamps and stamped stationery, or postage meter and postage 
register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in cash without stamps, stamped 
stationery or meter and register impressions. The gross value of the postage stamps and 
stamped stationery sold during each of the latest five fiscal years was: $77,735,659 in 1956- 
57, $81,192,007 in 1957-58, $82,008,654 in 1958-59, $83,961,344 in 1959-60 and $85,807,987 
in 1960-61. Receipts from postage meter or postage register impressions and postage paid 
in cash by other means were as follows: $78,041,479 in 1956-57, $83,706,744 in 1957-58, 
$87,920,080 in 1958-59, $95,943,284 in 1959-60 and $101,414,855 in 1960-61. 


Auxiliary Postal Services.—Auxiliary postal services include the issuing of money 
orders and the operation of the Post Office Savings Bank. 


Table 17 shows the amount of money order business conducted by the postal service 
in recent years. A table showing the financial business of the Post Office Savings Bank 
will be found in Chapter XXIII on Currency and Banking. 


17.— Operations of the Money Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-61 


Value of 
Money Money Value of Value Payable in— Orders 
Order Orders Orders Issued 
Year Offices Issued Issued | __ in Other 
in in in Oiner Countries, 
Canada Canada Canada Canada Countries ayable in 
Canada 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
VOD i ese Sheac ian oo. oaks 11,022 51,182,296 799,615,004 772, 708, 244 26,906, 761 5,033, 806 
LOD GareNeTretecle letersi Sateiais octane 10,934 52, 898, 954 845, 647,439 818, 333, 292 27,314, 147 5,394, 568 
RDO eyes miclaoersaeis ersieis. sie sie 10, 823 53,746,050 853, 443, 891 825,973,053 27,470, 837 5,026,970 
MOGO Ro Sies coc eveereeates 10,778 54, 953,087 868, 669,133 840, 584, 556 28,084,576 5, 250,922 
BOGS ecdicteve vislsiccc'sisreis's ae mene e 11,098 55,939, 421 886,976,976 858, 278, 412 28,698, 563 5,505, 224 


Section 3.—The Press 


An article in the 1957-58 Year Book traces developments in Canadian journalism from 
their beginnings in 1752 to (circa) 1900. A second article appearing in the 1959 edition 
brings that account up to the date of writing (1958). The complete presentation is available 
in reprint form from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Daily newspapers published in Canada numbered 109 in 1961, counting morning and 
evening editions separately. English and French dailies had an aggregate reported cir- 
culation of more than 4,000,000—about 82 p.c. in English and 18 p.c. in French. Twelve 
of those with circulations in excess of 100,000 accounted for over 53 p.c. of the circulation. 
French dailies, as would be expected, have their widest circulation in Quebec where 10 of 
the 12 in existence in 1961 were published. Some of the largest of these papers have been 
established in that province for over 60 years. Weekly newspapers serve more people in 
rural communities than do the dailies. They cater to local interests and exercise an im- 
portant influence in the areas they serve. 


The Canadian Press, a co-operative organization owned and operated by Canada’s 
daily newspapers, provides its 100 members with world and Canadian news and news photo- 
graphs, mostly by means of teletype and wirephoto transmission. It also serves weekly 
newspapers and radio and television stations. It is, in effect, a partnership through which 
each member newspaper provides its fellow members with the news of its particular area 
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and through which the general news of the world is brought to Canada. Cost of editing 
and transmission is divided among members according to the population of the cities in 
which they publish. CP gets world news from Reuters, the British agency, and from the 
Associated Press, the United States co-operative, and these agencies have reciprocal 
arrangements with CP for their coverage of Canada. 


The British United Press is a limited company in Canada and maintains a close 
association with the United Press International, of which it is an affiliate. From its head- 
quarters in Montreal and its 12 Canadian bureaus, it serves directly (1961) North America, 
South America, Europe and Australia with news from Canada, as well as 185 subscribers 
including 59 private broadcasting stations in Canada. Agence France Presse maintains 
offices in Montreal and Ottawa and certain foreign newspapers have agencies in Ottawa 
to interpret Canadian news for their readers. 


Press Statistics.—The following tables are based on data estimated from Canadian 
Advertising and include English and French newspapers only. No information is available 
regarding foreign-language newspapers for 1960 or 1961; numbers and circulations for 1958 
and 1959 are given in the 1960 Year Book at p. 919 and figures back to 1945 in previous 
editions beginning with the 1947 edition. 


One serious difficulty has been encountered in connection with the compilation of 
newspaper circulation figures. Reliable circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain for 
daily newspapers because, in their own best interest, such papers qualify for and subscribe 
to the Audit Bureau of Circulation requirements; for these, A.B.C. ‘net paid’ figures 
have been used. However, it is difficult to obtain reliable circulation figures for many 
weekly newspapers and those shown in the following tables should be used with reservations. 
No figures are available for magazines. 


18.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting English-Language Newspapers, 
by Province, 1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 
Province or Daily Weekly? Week-end Daily Weekly? Week-end 
Territory SS Se eee 
No.) Gina [avo.| Clee | wo.| Geek [no.| Gee |wo.| Gee | no.| Eien 

INGlideencetcii 3 26,819 4 12,285 1 19,677 3 27,366 4 12,285 1 17, 226 
ah ee Bl ald, 870 barn ofan lence Mes 3 ent6i2vob Cat) ot-ametanctiliel ah 
NTS Secrets ete cleo 6 | 150,364 | 30] 100,779] — — 6 | 151,958 | 28 88,654 | — _ 
INSEE. sontocec 5 84,409 | 14 465174) | — = 5 86,470 | 14 48,017 | — = 
TRS. aqancd6ds 4] 318,998 | 26] 117,153 1 |1,628, 898 4] 326,011} 23] 100,194 1 }1, 669,514 
Onte nae es se 47 |1,650,811 | 245 | 661,235 4 |1,432,288 || 46 |1,697,024 | 241 | 660,306 3 11,148, 483 
Mini gata .telsielerel= 6 | 216,203} 68| 109,462] — _ 6 | 208,820} 66} 110,260] — a 
AS Keene 4) 109,130 | 153) 167,567) — — 4] 107,639 | 154} 210,653} — — 
AVE AS  csteisisissinie 6| 252,756 | 103 | 179,422) — — 6 | 258,754 | 107 | 188,206} — = 
IBA Goo anecnood 14 | 434,065 | 87] 221,783 | — _ 14] 489,445 | 87] 249,446) — — 
Y. T. and [ 

N.W.T = —— 2 4,500} — = a _ 3 65076) = 
Canada....| 98 |3, 268,425 | 732 |1, 620,357 6 |3,080,863 || 97 |3,329,762 | 727 |1, 674,596 5 |2, 838,223 


Se eee ee eee ee ee 


1 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 2 Includes semi-weeklies and tri-weeklies. 
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19.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting French-Language Newspapers, 
by Province, 1960 and 1961 : 
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1960 1961 
Bete Daily Weekly? Week-end Daily Weekly? Week-end 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- ircu- 
No. lation No. lation No. lation No. itor No. tation No. cies 
NBS Bens ae! — — 1 1,820 == _ _ _— i 1,942 — _ 
IN See Se 1 10, 808 2 8,450 —_— ~— 1 10,951 2 8,344 _ _— 
Queers 10 664,845 | 149 |1,110,151 13 |1,465, 905 10 689,525 | 157 |1,089,908 13 |1,797,171 
Ont Be 1 34,529 6 18,102 — _— 1 34, 223 5 17, 408 _ _ 
Manas... _ _ 1 8,382 — — _ —_ 1 8,459 — _ 
Sask ine nl. = _ 2 2,376 _ — — _— 3 3,137 _ _ 
ATA... she. _— _ 1 2,450 —_— — _ _ 1 2,570 — = 
Totals...| 12] 710,182 | 162 |1,151,731 | 13 1,465,905 | 12 | 734,699 | 170 [1,131,768 | 13 |1,797,171 


SEES Ee ee een een eaeeee aeeneneee 


1 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 


2 Includes semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and bilinguals. 


20.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly English-Language 


Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of 30,000 Population or Over, 


1960 and 1961 


Nore.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1947 edition. 
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1960 1961 
WabanCantre Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Cireu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No. lation No. lation No. lation No. lation 
Belleville; Ontieics oc. cecsencadot 1 12,584 —_ _— 1 12,350 _ _ 
Brantiord, Ont. .cteevenieassnnsie ke 1 21,214; — — 1 21,318 | — - 
Biringtons Ont. tan ac ccccae ne — _ a 6,200 | — _ 1 6,561 
Calgary, Alia tase tte 2 111, 429 1 16,500 2 116,711 2 21,105 
Ornwealle Ontae< suicaceccec.cuasnn 1 13,997 — _— 1 13,022 _ _- 
Wartimouth? Neck eee se eccccdcet _ _— 1 7,190 || — — 1 7,267 
Brosatontons (Al GAsc yelcncatns swcetcan 1 110, 238 2 14,103 1 111, 602 1 5,116 
HorbewWilliam, Ontseccococs css onecn 1 15,709 _ —_— 1 15,517 _ _ 
Gray, Queschcascucs sea eee _ — 1 3,034 } — — 1 3,034 
Gelb (Ontscase toate tons conch 2 16,973 | — -- 2 17,401 | — — 
Fiahiex.N-Ss.eers pao? yt 2 108, 259 1 6,450 2 109,743 _— _ 
Hamilton, Ont 1 105, 082 _— _ 1 106,096 1 12,000 
Kingston, Ont 1 21,391 —_ —_ i 21,794 _ _— 
Kitchener, Ont.. 1 35,936 —_ _— 1 36,531 _ _ 
Lethbridge, Alt 1 18, 087 _ _ 1 17,619 _ _ 
London, Ont 2 105, 439 _ _ 2 108,195 _ _— 
Moncton, N.B 2 25,782 _ _ 2 26,506 _ _ 
Montreal, Que 2 304, 559 3 1,651,781! 2 311,123 2 1,680,7151 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 1 8,086 1 _ 1 8,373 1 af 
New Westminster, B.C........... 1 17,485 | — — 1 17,777 | — _ 
OanAwaeOntasis.4.. each ee abit. 1 16,603 — —_ 1 16,377 _ _— 
Ootawa sOnts eos arb cease 2 139,474 4 19,900 2 142,025 3 12,900 
Peterborough, Ont................. 1 23,029 1 6,008 1 22,429 1 6,345 
Port ArthurvOntevcs stsceee eae 1 petit — — : 2 as — — 
NOVO HONG on een sta ee 1 59 _ _ ; a = 
Pee ous. Schepers. i ae t 52,631 1 6,000 ih 51, 480 1 34,000 
St: Catharines, Ont..............-. 1 27,976 | — —- 1 26,962 | — — 
Stcdamins Mans! decurcc ees teen. _— _ 1 4,002 _ — 1 3,408 
RG, sORN Se NHG. sc. losses ssccen. 2 21,281 2 24,1272 2 21,537 2 21,6762 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 866. 
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20.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly English-Language 
Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of 30,000 Population or Over, 1960 and 1961—conc. 


1960 1961 
chan Conte Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No. lation No. lation No. lation No. lation 

Gaintid obs Ns Et etstetsstetere cite cretereictere 2 44,876 i 6,041 2 46,378 1 6,650 
St. Laurent, Questia... js w sles — — 1 17,325 || — — 1 17,560 
Sarnia. Ontscci.s soci ets as lsletsinestrers 1 15,525 1 15,000 1 15,538 1 14,000 
Saskatoon, Sask. fin. ccs. aee+ sss 1 41,476 —_— — it 40 , 804 — — 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............-- 1 16,361 — _ 1 16,795 |} — — 
Shawinigan, Que. 2226 -ij.0 oe ele oor _ —_— 1 3,624 || = —_— 1 3,160 
Sherbrooke, Que......... 1 8, 842 1 3,400 1 9,102 1 4,997 
Sudbury,Ont-s-) ebro hs 1 28,910 | — _— 1 29,655 | — — 
Sydney, NiSie pcs crnn seis lee eeers 1 26,009 | — —_— 1 26,195 | — —_ 
MorontonOntes etter erect 4 770,546 | 10 1,501,6283] 4 806,883 | 10 1,227,055 4 
Trois Riviéres, Que..........+++++- _ —_— 1 4,168 |} — — 1 4,300 
WenteniaKad, (80m ongecbanedndc0nes 2 318,139 7 40,778 2 318,316 8 68,043 
Wacborian Bi@er cee careesarsiel tele ersheiere 2 52,814 1 1,803 2 54,441 1 1,838 
Welland) (Orten sacra cistet-telatevateystcteleferssor 1 16,048 _ _ 1 16,318 _ _ 
Windsor, Ontes sccm deere 1 77,445 | — — 1 77,934 | — — 
Winnipeg; Man... ....0). 0.20.00 0++ = 2 200, 474 2 14,8345] 2 192,906 3 23,5446 
ee ee ee ee ee ee SSE 

1 Includes one week-end newspaper circulated with daily newspapers in other cities. 2Includes one week- 
end newspaper. 3 Includes four week-end newspapers. 4Includes three week-end newspapers. 
5 Circulation for one weekly only. 6 Circulation for two weeklies only. 


21.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly French-Language 
Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of 30,000 Population or Over, 1960 and 1961 


i A Ont Eisuiee from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
947 edition. : 
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1960 1961 
Urban Contié Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No. lation No. lation No. lation No. lation 

Ghicoutimi,:Ques.... .apities soils soe _ — 1 3,379 | — — 2 12,441 
@ornwall Ont. canaecetire: cle ails _ — 1 6,000 |} — _ il 6,000 
Hidmonton, Alltasaeneiacer eter _ —_— 1 2,450} — — 1 2,570 
Granby, Quewere cece titative 1 10,655 1 4,478 1 10, 864 1 4,478 
bulls Quaes-.fe. iors attest ate stoiehare terete _ _ 21 4,000 |} — — 3 94,9232 
achine;, QUen unit matters — _ 1 15,6003} — — 1 15,6003 
TaSalle, ‘Que. jaectaas sents ao tee — — 1 12,0003) — —_— 1 12,0003 
Moncton) NEB osyaeoec cals ol oitioels 1 10,808 | — _— 1 10,951} — _— 
Montreal} Ques2.. 4-cieeaes - e mt 3 387, 230 24 1,901, 2724 4 417,2925) 23 1,870, 8276 
Ottawa, Oniters.cceecas cee ose clos if 34,529 — -- 1 34,223 | — — 
Quebec, Ques. denotes oecie 3 193,416 17 . 3 187,528 2 181,0488 
St. Boniface, Mansa sane racc ce. tielck — _— il 8,382 |} — _ 1 8, 459 
St. Laurent, Que. Bae oaesis stess — _— 2 10,9809) — a 2 11,2509 
Shawinigan; Que.c.jeac. sass «0s ioe _ — 4 17, 48710) — — 4 22,898 
Sherbrookes Que-:. .setastmias ose 1 34,556 il 38,170 1 38,327 1 38,170 
Sudbury, Ont..................0065 — — 1 1,989 | — — 1 1,989 
Mrois Rivicres; Quewerycsias as sci: 1 34, 220 3 7,936) 1 35,514 3 7, 9364 
Werdun; Que. nace amteniaiaie eer _ _— 1 89553] — — 1 7, 876 
ee ee ee el Oe SE 

1 Includes one week-end newspaper which is circulated with newspapers in other cities (circulation not available). 
2TIncludes one week-end newspaper which is circulated with newspapers in other cities. 3 Bilingual. 
4 Includes 9 bilinguals and 11 week-end newspapers including one which is circulated with dailies in other cities. 
5 Circulation for 3 dailies only. 6 Includes 11 bilinguals and 11 week-end newspapers including one which is 
circulated with dailies in other cities. 7Week-end newspaper. 8 Includes one week-end newspaper. 


® Includes one bilingual. 10 Circulation for 3 weeklies only. 1 Circulation for 2 weeklies only. 


CHAPTER XIX.—DOMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 


CONSPECTUS 
Pace PacE 
Part I.—The Movement and Marketing Section 2. Comprnations In Restrain? 
DERG GENO GIGICS hsclikig of cs. ct cet Be 867 ORME RAD mere he ica teats. dae ee 909 
gg el 1. MERCHANDISING AND SERVICE 
STA SEAS MIONISS . sth.0ss-c0eloleisid elk. Alieee 868 Srcrion 3. Conrron anp SALE or ALCo- 
Subsection 1. Wholesale Trade.......... 868 HORICs BEVHRAGHS seek Sete nee a 911 
Subsection 2. Retail Trade. isthe ae ite ae 869 
Subsection 3. Service Establishments.... 876 Srorron 4. Miscrnuanrous Arps or Con- 
PER OLIG oe wo islet gg ctsuch sus ote Chtowe exceat asin a 914 
Section 2. THe Marxkerina or AGRICUL- Subsection 1. Domestic Commerce Serv- 
DURAMSERODUCTS SS... fin. ocee 2. ck 880 ICOM. offs bite dhe Siobhaateseyietaet Maesiae 914 
Subsection 1. Grain Trade............. 880 Subsection 2. Patents, Copyrights and 
Subsection 2. Livestock Marketings..... 886 thrademiViarkate son. oe eee ee ee 916 
Subsection 3. Subventions and Bounties 
SEcrion 3. WAREHOUSING AND Coup Sror- on Coal sie '3 ie) Rualaeior niin, eMaleia aa ovate cits) my cke ie 918 
ENCES Ne An 5a ON oO eC ee 888 
Subsection 1. Licensed Grain Storage. . . 889 Par ce ee ankruptcies and Commercial 
Subsection 2. Cold Storage and Storage PSU CB tre corte Sekai erate soso Barcc 919 
OLE OOO Rr mar er cnet coin ee 890 3 oy 
Subsection 3. Storage of Petroleum and aan -_JADMINISTRATION OF BANKRUPT 
z Petroleum Products Sy PEL ww oa pets! 394 SAIS <i iverelajersier cia ieve-sie va aniston tie erate 919 
ubsection 4. arehousing of General 
Merchandise and Refrigerated Goods.. 894 SECTION 2. eercane be he THE BanK- 
Subsection 5. Bonded Warehousing and ee See ee 
Storage of Wines.................... 895 ORUS@ANTSTIOR.... 544.6 «aon sec 920 
Section 4, Co-oprratTive ORGANIZATIONS 897 Part LV=Prices td. SAP ee 923 
Section 5. InrERPROVINCIAL FREIGHT Secrion 1. Inpex NumBers or WHOLESALE 
IVE OM ONIENETS 2:05. «ste, 2 , eoyeters Sixt olcivaleross 901 PRICERAS 22 Bot ab Sah e et 923 
Part II.—Government Aids to and Con- Section 2. ConsumMER Price INDEX....... 928 
trol of Domestic Trade............... 903 
Section 1. Conrrois AFFECTING THE MAR- Section 3. ConsuMER EXPENDITURE SuR- 
KETING OF FARM PRODUCTS........... 903 VENA vertasiocctsle cee sete hie ease oon 934 
Subsection 1. Control of the Grain Trade 903 
Subsection 2. Controls Over Farm Prod- Section 4. Inpex NumBers or Securrry 
ucts) Other Than) Grains.26iss.0ss0k a 905 PRICHS Boas cise crite Pthc cle Ge tek ck 936 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated; it encompasses all values added to com- 
modities traded, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services connected 
with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steamships, warehouses, 
wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken in a wide sense, it embraces 
various professional and personal services including amusement services, such as theatres 
and sports. Only certain phases of this broad field are covered here and, wherever possible, 
cross references are given to related material appearing in other Chapters. The arrange- 
ment of material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity of inter- 
pretation from various angles. The index will be found useful in this respect. 
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Section 1.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


The next census of merchandising and service establishments will be for the year 
1961. The first census of this kind in Canada related to business transacted for the year 
1930 and similar censuses were taken for 1941 and 1951. It is worth noting now that the 
scope of the data being collected for 1961 has been widened. Gross margin information 
will be collected from retail stores and wholesalers. Operating expense figures will be col- 
lected from wholesalers and service businesses and more information will be sought about 
the operating characteristics of retailers and wholesalers. 

The results of the 1930 and 1941 Censuses of Merchandising and Service Establish- 
ments are contained in Vols. X and XI of the Census reports for those years and the 
results of the 1951 Census of Distribution in Vols. VII and VIII of the 1951 Census reports. 
Summary data for 1951 are given in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 953-977. The results of the 
1961 Census will be available about mid-1963. 

Census information is supplemented in intercensal years by monthly, quarterly and 
annual surveys on the more important phases of the retail, wholesale and service trades— 
sample surveys for some businesses and full coverage for others. The 1951 Census formed 
a new base for such surveys and certain improvements have been implemented for con- 
tinuance during the 1951-61 intercensal period. Current information available on the 
distributive trades is given in the following Subsections. Estimates for the years prior to 
1951 have been revised in accordance with the census base. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale Trade 


Wholesale Sales and Inventories.—Estimated sales of wholesalers expanded from 
$5,784,400,000 in 1951 to $8,764,500,000 in 1960, and estimated inventories increased from 
$682,500,000 in 1951 to $1,047,400,000 in 1959 (inventory data result from a special survey 
made for the years 1958 and 1959). These figures, given respectively in Table 1 for 1956- 
60 and Table 2 for 1958 and 1959, include only wholesalers proper, i.e., they exclude agents 
and brokers and manufacturers’ sales branches. Sales estimates have been revised but have 
not been adjusted for price changes. Table 3 shows the business of agents and brokers for 
the years 1957-59; such sales increased from $2,493,563,000 in 1951 to $3,187,206,300 in 
1959. 


* Prepared in the Merchandising and Services Section of the Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


1.—Wholesale Sales, by Kind of Business, 1956-60 


Note.—Includes only wholesalers proper, i.e., firms performing the function of buying merchandise on their 
own account for resale. 


Kind of Business 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
$'000,000 | $7000,000 | $’000,000 } $’000,000 } $’000,000 


Kresh fruits and vegetables... #2.%0.)..000-+ ss ce sneer oe PEALL 237.2 263.5 279.5 288.4 
Groceries and food specialties.............eeecessssseoeeees 1,157.7 | 1,263.8] 1,385.1} 1,544.5} 1,649.7 
Meat and AAITY PLOCUCtSa cg ccxawie viens hes ae eee ee ree 146.4 152.0 175.0 171.3 165.0 
Cloths and tarnishings isc ccs siege see Sere eee 114.0 116.9 123.6 120.0 116.1 
POOtWeal.. 1. 6s. eee ccna tec ee sent e sec ee eer eeeeenscets reece 31.4 30.9 33.5 37.1 38.0 
Other textile and clothing accessories. ..............+++005- 187.3 186.3 198.2 211-5 204.6 
Drhiesiand drugmunduies. eyez -ajaatie selects <i iole = nasties el 174.4 184.7 198.5 216.6 221.9 
Household electrical appliances..............+++0sseesee ees 164.5 161.3 166.4 181.4 182.7 
RANMeMAChinerys enone eee cn steckaate Shete steisicieteen scene es 68.6 56.1 68.5 84.9 73.0 
@oalandieokes svi dee ee oS eee a ice Meee speerenae 188.5 183.0 163.6 155.9 153.3 
Hardware... 0. ..--. gb genascsdadsousayneZ sougdsiahs oS5ou 319.7 315.2 308.8 317.6 327.1 
Construction materials and supplies including lumber....... 799.3 779.6 825.2 964.4 877.6 
Industrial and transportation equipment and supplies....... 804.7 796.4 709.0 779.7 748.1 
Commercial, institutional and service equipment and supplies 104.9 105.1 109.3 130.2 137.4 
Automotive parts and accessories...............02++2ee0 ees 338.0 342.1 363.9 407.9 414.8 
Newsprint, paper and paper PLOdUCtses seals cne See e eee 253.3 251.8 241.9 262.8 276.4 
Tobacco, confectionery and soft drinks...............+.+-+: 585.0 635.8 679.2 723.4 741.1 
Other seis se ee SR SS ee Cea cates 1,996.7 | 1,893.3] 1,892.5] 2,163.9] 2,149.3 


Motales All Trades ee creclele eletere siete ard iels 7,672.1 | 7,691.5 | 7,905.7 | 8,752.6 | 8,764.5 
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2.—Wholesale Inventories, by Kind of Business, 1958 and 1959 


Nors.—Includes only wholesalers proper, i.e., firms performing the function of buying merchandise on their 


own account for resale. 


Kind of Business 1958 1959 Kind of Business 1958 1959 
$’000,000/$'000,000 $'000,000/$'000,000 

Fresh fruits and vegetables........... Dod 5.0 || Industrial and transportation equip- 
Groceries and food specialties 108.8 | 105.9 ment and supplies...............60- 156.9 | 180.4 
Meat and dairy products... ad 7.9 5.9 || Commercial, institutional and service 
Clothing and furnishings.............. 20.4 213 equipment and supplies............. 21.4 24.6 
Mootwear..o..ame-.s.- Sew ieiee) abe ote Soe 7h 8.4 || Automotive parts and accessories..... 59.3 74.7 
Other textile and clothing accessories. 85.2 34.8 || Newsprint, paper and paper products.. 19.2 18.8 
Drugs and drug sundries.............. 24.8 26.4 || Tobacco, confectionery and soft drinks| 29.0 31.8 
Household electrical appliances....... 29.4 SO eel Other Ree weds eae ae nc ah eee 225.5 | 268.3 
HU SEIN SIMA CHINEKYs Ss oie a bis cvaperete sos o.0 0.0 17.0 20.9 
RMoaland cokewee c 2 sbccck see see sess 17.2 15.4 
PAM WATO ) She mer sch 565% w actin vee os 69.4 70.8 
Construction materials and supplies, Totals, All Trades.............. 946.6 |1,047.4 

dncluding Tam Der. «5.5 .<c<ss0 ls elele « 92.4 | 105.9 


3.—Sales of Agents and Brokers, by Kind of Business, 1957-59 


Norse.—Includes those businesses primarily handling merchandise on a commission basis at the wholesale level. 


Kind of Business 1957 

$000,000 

Amusement, sporting and photographic goods..............0.0-ececceeueeee 20.4 
MIDORI OULY Onion tertat tnicelen since con. uetvs vino ere ee ee ean 38.9 
Beer awine aud Gistilled spirits saicat cote ont sc kee ein cree c memeren 15.2 
(nRemicals, drugs andiallied producta:- sav. scssns cnesececessceshsckocenss o: 46.9 
Wiles re RCO Ox See aot staors ei cha eae acer ascsicscicvoie oie ages tgs Pee I ee ee ee: 12.4 
Dry coodsand apparel; cia dtee sere eee eee eens Tee. de eee 306.5 
PBUH e aU POOUS rs inc ois a yore ces antnee aaaio s cigin Rate MSG a aE OR 69.3 
RATITPLOUUGDS CLAW TELA CEL LLG i mere en tear remem eek ne ar eee 940.5 
SEE RAEARD OILED y Soot cio oreo oh aiet haart oe iets cies one RITES Lonnie SoRES 19.4 
Food products (except groceries) and tobacco...........00cceeeceececeeeeee S520 
Horest, products (except lumber)... cacckacccce ssceu ees ceee ens wees nottem want 57.1 
MT ENTO mC. HOUSE SULTIS MINDS or.c sctie ola <acicsish Rosaria take ihe & witiye ater 49.0 
IG ERO EOE GUAT OISG rs cenit a. penn eyebtons iBic atasiae aunabersa te + ouotshtiateyeiaee Poel ai oe: cte cients 23.2 
Groceries eG LOOd SPCClaltIeS nak. melts sheca ve toc er tatcan einen asaieuaiiie oieiers 235.2 
NLA Diley AROS state basis ua A aca avnce- tia caehiici mmr oteva tsa OAC OREM EE eh a oleate ree 42.4 
TOW OULOEY cvs shes Metre mmc nals eee ara cosas einvetttatos eve sir aetaei a Pteiasasece oteretcheleinaortie 4.7 
Reauher and leabbertroods. Bri od i. wack oanek oh sas fquc tds oo veeee be csllnns 12.8 
Lumber and building materials (other than metal).... x 78.7 
Machinery, equipment and supplies.......... 119.7 
Metals and metal work............ + 138.6 
Papers paper Products fie Ge as oes arcade he etawterele tac oe toe ae 654 seas eee het 148.2 
Potrolenmiana petroleum: products waka iets bee-ctasercl oo Be eatin ode wee cee en 27.3 
Plumbing and heating equipment and supplies............... cece eee eeees 22.3 
Waste materials (including. scrap metal)..............0ccesccesscceescceess 10.3 
At DemektGle OLVOTSINCSS aa:8 20s seats alsiacrs boa te einer tse Sa aay! ooo 2 se pai 40.2 
MOMTAUKMLCS COLCAMSOEV Dane ie crert's UGS + sis a, cele ci AMC ciaiasg 2 alae AUER cast <G taal seta sSS 25.7 
TOGASs AU WAGES) | i ens pe SCR once ois ena Sons oe dasidcam eis oc 2,860.4 


Subsection 2.—Retail Trade 


1958 1959 


$000,000 $000,000 


20.3 22.3 
39.5 40.5 
14.9 15.1 
48.3 48.4 
8.7 8.4 
312.7 360.0 
73.0 81.2 
1,038.8 1,065.0 
21.9 30.2 
356.5 381.5 
39.0 44.1 
51.9 52.9 
26.1 27.3 
233.7 240.6 
42.9 45.9 
4.8 4.2 
14,1 ie 
86.1 102.1 
116.8 136.4 
158.3 196.7 
152.4 155.7 
21.7 19.9 
20.5 21.5 
ook 10.1 
33.1 33.7 
27.1 26.4 


The trend of retail trade is one of the best general indicators of the economic condition 
of the country. It is through retail stores that most goods are ultimately sold and such 
sales reflect the financia! strength of the consumer except in times of short supply. The 
estimated value of retail sales increased by 61.3 p.c. during the period 1949-61. Estimates, 
not adjusted for price changes, are shown by province in Table 4 for 1930 and 1941-61 and 


by kind of business for the latest five years in Table 5. 
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4.—Retail Trade, by Province, 1930 and 1941-61 
Nors.—Figures for 1931-40 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 938. 


Year Baer ape Quebec Ontario | Manitoba Sree Alberta pier Canada? 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
1980e cee 197 646 1,091 188 188 175 251 2,736 
1941 ae 279 820 1,388 193 189 228 318 3,415 
1942 nee 301 876 1,447 206 201 243 346 3.619 
1945.5 319 913 1,488 220 219 266 362 3,786 
1944 soe 351 976 1,574 243 249 296 404 4,093 
1985 eR ce tere 387 1,081 1,774 269 279 329 455 4,573 
1946... 20s 491 1,342 2,265 338 341 416 593 5,787 
AVY Geter st 564 1,621 PAL 407 410 504 737 6, 963 
1948....... 607 1,792 3,067 466 473 611 818 7,835 
1G49 rae 734 1,872 3,294 §23 538 697 874 8,532 
19507 ee: 822 2,183 3,715 567 571 777 982 9,617 
19515 ene 899 2,443 4,130 610 659 854 1,100 10,693 
10520 ee 982 2,635 4,383 651 764 939 1L7a 11,532 
ORE Gace 1,018 2,756 4,616 677 845 987 1,228 12,128 
1904.5 oni 1,025 2,798 4,634 637 758 964 1,249 12,066 
LBD ee csie 1,127 3,006 5,115 669 748 1,035 1,412 13,112 
1O56ncn- ei PALI 3,322 5,499 700 812 1,159 1,594 14,298 
LODZ 1,234 Br 52 5, 663 726 855 5 Wy A 1,616 14,826 
NOD Scares ctate 1,290 3, 647 5,934 754 914 1,275 1,631 15,444 
1950 er crane 1,362 3,878 6,218 813 951 1,355 1,707 16,284 
1960 cer 1, 430 3,944 6,313 843 938 1,366 1,668 16,502 
AGGLD ene 1,450 4,109 6,337 818 901 1,385 1,664 16,664 
1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 3 Totals 
are not the exact addition of the components because of rounding of the figures. 
5.—Retail Trade, by Kind of Business, 1957-61 
Kind of Business 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961P 

$’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Grocery and combination stores. ..........+++-++ 2,894 3,126 3, 287 3,474 3,571 
Other food and beverage stores........... 1,082 1,120 1,178 1,225 1,235 
Generalistoresy dose = + osniecctress sce ana 596 625 630 640 655 
Department sboresin. 5: cettelsrttetateteisleleie toes aS 1,282 1,345 1,420 1,454 1,500 
Variety: Stores. a Moto ow accanechrtetes scrowasias sates 296 315 331 350 368 
Motortvebicle:desterss a. dace teters osteatiers aupeceiele 2,483 2,414 2,613 2,551 2,519 
Garages and filling stations..............2+e+e055 939 1,037 1,104 1,145 1,153 
Menisiclothine Stones. acer eetiecion seat Aa ciresies 235 238 250 259 260 
Ramily.clothingeistoress cas cette os) 115 see siesta ace 218 227 226 235 242 
Women's clounine stores! ci serve scien teale cl scrote 257 265 273 277 277 
Shoerstores meres cea cates cca aaa Nese 136 146 155 169 167 
Hardware Stores "sone sce oe ek Seiden ss alse 302 318 326 326 328 
Lumber and building material dealers........... 458 482 492 436 433 
Furniture, appliance and radio dealers............ 567 566 581 547 556 
Restaurantsscrceenerm eerie een 528 543 567 569 557 
Huelidealers eye. vc cos he cre ee bea sicnciane in ote seis 322 326 342 324 324 
PITUP BLOLES dee sooo eae he ke eae ae 358 383 405 416 419 
JOwelleny BLONES's was ee ctoce nice cecineetee tte 131 133 137 134 136 
Miscellancous:ss san cacne cea icieleian are ran neroe 1,748 1,838 1,967 1,971 1,964 
Totals, All Trades.................. 14,826 15,444 16,284 16,502 16, 664 


Retail Chain Stores.—Retail chains are defined as companies operating four or 


more retail outlets in the same or related kinds of business. 


A consistent rise in sales 


has been evident since statistics were first compiled on chain store operations in 1930. 
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6.—Retail Chain Store Statistics, 1930 and 1941-60 
eer eee See rere SP) nrlt Sn alittes Hetetes > brine Yee ty ba jveer we eels =A fides 9, 


z R Value of 
Net Salaries and Stooles ond Accounts 
Year Stores Retail Sales | Wages Paid ind an Vear i Outstanding 
to Store End of 
Employees Stores Warehouses Year 
Av. No. $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 

8,097 487, 336 50,405 60, 457 - z 
7,622 639,210 67,777 68,619 20,976 38,376 

7,010 687, 447 57, 654 66,940 22, 633 oe 
6,780 703, 950 58,804 67,628 22,602 15,527 
6, 560 769, 643 63, 300 66, 944 21,855 15,093 
6,580 876,209 68, 196 68, 247 29,013 16,368 
LIOR =o ctere teteatehsiaqe 6,559 1,014, 847 77,474 85, 345 37, 436 19,643 
OO aes on eee ee 6,716 1,177,323 91,266 105, 040 43,546 31,492 
PEFR 6 cick. Veet eteld. ards 6,821 1,335,735 107, 450 119,132 46, 330 40,378 
SOS G re Sete iiinacis ogee 6, 839 1,420,081 115,903 123, 696 46,755 50,001 
PRIM te eee et cia he 7,155 1,559, 693 129,334 159,083 60,501 65, 000 
LO tape pte Ree eee eae 7,846 1,775,744 153, 599 186, 562 60, 490 53, 816 
1 yyy peat Seeoupsee tere ie 7,766 1,924,873 154, 642 172, 886 55,215 77,475 
1S pe Se el ae ne 7,835 2,048, 228 171,167 179, 704 52,096 91,538 
RRA eect 8 eteurats mis ese 8,136 2,146,635 181,509 191,049 57,814 102,747 
LET ge a Peas Soa aye 8,274 2,353,955 199,611 205, 833 63,120 127,362 
TOA Gere stacseicte cues cass 8,559 2,647,055 221,136 232,392 72,183 143, 357 
AORTA cane T Mews ociaices 8, 822 2,841, 569 242,979 248,284 78,521 148,506 
BUG oon 4 9,122 3,073, 147 262, 456 265, 862 78,512 158, 232 
DODO AR ee aa cices s 9,491 3,280, 263 285,691 282,530 80, 440 162, 453 
DOGG ASE ee teiescrerenerwrcioreere 9,954 3,468, 413 382,099 304, 230 94,528 175,048 


7.—Retail Chain Store Sales, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1956-60 


Province or Kind of Business 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
$’000 $000 $000 $7000 $'000 


15,267 24,079 23, 849 35,708 37, 130 
169,946 179,398 190,928 198,095 217, 966 
540,628 576,716 619, 584 674,002 712, 568 

1,2301388 | 1,335,056 | 1,451,325 | 1,508,626 | 1,579,018 
100,591 112/126 120,715 131,908 142’ 482 
111/353 118/935 128,762 137,037 140,077 
1827111 197,763 219/751 245,747 262,954 
289) 846 289/463 309,336 341,548 367,796 

6,925 8.034 8,897 7,592 8) 422 


2,647,055 | 2,841,569 | 3,073,147 | 3,280,263 | 3,468,413 


Province 


Kind of Business 
Faods and Beverages%s i, facies oincc02snees tienen 1,685,394 | 1,835,648 | 1,994,366 | 2,143,559 | 2,293,563 
Grocery and combination stores............+-- 1,096,330 | 1,241,725 | 1,368,883 | 1,481,136 | 1,602,797 
Bir G TAP C US. si. va. < cscs eshe 6 aS .s se Sew fadte eins 7,730 7,563 7,924 8,177 9,530 
RPOCAMT AMES. )s 2 eee Oorsldagrotes Cope «oie renin isierere:« 36,374 36,194 38, 236 40,718 40,607 
Alcoholic beverage storeS.........-.-+s+eeeeee 527,952 530,143 556, 383 587,817 611, 646 
General Merchandise (excl. department stores)! 313,976 338, 645 357,199 379, 638 413,209 
ROMO AEEGHES: Ga cts oe cise «clu cjsiope 0 eit gtiole Paitin 41,144 42,774 42,513 44,290 48, 820 
Wee ER BUOLES jst hca Neon a gece ce egrets “a 229,307 247, 223 264, 298 282,591 298,157 
PAIEEORUMSCAV O25 </R Sciars ara os Seat = « svaracie a male + 42,043 48,299 56, 022 62, 068 60, 756 
Apparel and Accessories!.................00000+ 190,674 202,078 222,490 238,448 261,583 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings....... 28, 866 28,159 29,157 30, 148 28,529 
Women’s clothing stores...........00eeeeeeeeee 67, 269 70,707 78,147 81,357 84, 269 
Wakil clothing StOLes 2... + cs02 cen dec meni male 36,347 40, 459 44,958 50,373 65,291 
BhocmbeRes. 500) Sees ac dh ien sven 53,433 57,822 63,938 70,150 76,514 
Building Materials and Hardware............-. 141,316 140,534 154,151 155,923 148,324 
Furniture and Household Appliances......... 137, 059 130,727 133,301 132,083 117,871 
Other Hetall Stores? s..- cacti sg das -0ceeeos 136, 592 145, 638 155,618 168,544 173,107 
TITMRISCOLOR = oo Perec eis. Meat saisie tes oe mab ae 41,299 45, 437 49,912 53,383 55,130 
DOWRUAPT, AEOLESE Oe o.6 pi aecxe vp ctecolsi =: tislese oix'etie sine 46,301 45, 205 47,017 48,736 49, 280 


pS I ES SE 2h ae ee ee eee ee eee eee ee 
1 Includes other kinds of business not shown separately. 
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Operating Results of Retail Chain Stores.—A survey of the operating results 
of retail chain stores is carried out every second year. Results of the 1959 survey are given 
in Table 8. 


8.— Operating Results of Retail Chain Stores for Selected Kinds of Business, 1959 


(Percentage of net sales) 


Net Net 
Giese Salaries Occu- Total Net Non- Profit 
Kind of Business Pp chit and pancy | Operating} Operating titan before 
ro Wages _ | Expenses!| Expenses?} Profit & | Income 
Income Tax 
(QE OCEI YE iecieteicr atte tole fai tatetole neh 16.49 9.17 2.07 15.28 1.21 0.22 1.43 
Combination grocery and meat....... 17.90 7.88 2.14 15.17 2.73 0.30 3.03 
MCA AHS isisiere: ayes Toe iol ss10 10: Ge) ITE orn is 
Men's clothing,.c2 23 secs oeiheetctyeee 35.65 15.87 5.86 33.92 1.73 0.86 2.59 
Women’s clothing.............eeeee: 34.61 15.11 7.33 21.58 3.03 1.13 4.16 
Family; clothing. 2ssn-.<<.>a-aldev ee 32.58 15.36 4.45 29.27 3.31 0.32 3.63 
Shoe ete ctn.ctneapteicates sation 35.94 15.80 7.14 30.19 5.75 0.313 5.44 
Werte Yeeinjasc's:s «te ceaspnieensso cs stn eee 38.66 18.10 5.09 29.93 8.73 0.69 9.42 
ID gi a A eS BS SDDS APIO IO -ctic 33.92 18.51 5.34 31.56 2.36 1,22 3.58 
Furniture: s.7:.<isssee sieasts s'v1o neler 36.13 16.78 4.99 41.24 5.114 12.19 8.08 
1 Includes taxes and insurance, light, heat and power, repairs, maintenance, depreciation (except on delivery 
equipment) and rentals on rented premises. 2 Includes salaries and wages and occupancy expenses. 3 Net 
non-trading expense. 4 Net operating loss. . s 


Operating Results of Independent Retail Stores.—The trades included in the 
independent retail store classification are divided into two groups, which are surveyed 
in alternate years. Operating ratios given in Table 9 are therefore for 1959 or 1960 as 
indicated. 


9.— Operating Ratios of Independent Retail Stores, by Kind of Business, 1959 or 1960 


(Percentage of net sales) 


Total Net Profit 


: : Gross Salaries | Occupancy . before 
K Ss 
Kind of Business Coa Profit |and Wages! | Expenses? eae — 
1959 
Unincorporated 
DOS yes See ees See 68.4 31.6 8.8 5.4 18.9 12.6 
Hillng station ascteeren sc seme oc. vit fey | 22.3 7.2 5.0 14.7 8.0 
ye See GR OD COTO Ce CanoLt Phoaer ad 66.8 33.2 12.4 6.1 22.6 11.2 
PUL rer isicie cto ccless aaa ovsic lteter ee ee0 22.4 5.4 2.6 16.8 6.2 
Hardware «ate sori ona eee 73.0 27.0 7.6 5.1 ie fear/ 10.4 
Furniture Uerejsketaietetoctee's, ds aieaterns enn 72.8 27.2 On 5.5 18.8 9.0 
Appliance and radio................. 70.3 29.7 9.7 bed 22.6 8.5 
Jewellery, sect a3 soak atest, valence 58.0 42.0 10.1 8.7 26.3 16.6 
WOStANTAR Gia styacre ees caacgaa ois 59.8 40.2 16.9 11.2 32.4 8.4 
Incorporated 
Dri Hee... : SRR oo SAAS... 67.0 33.0 19.0 5.6 29.9 3.8 
Jewellery =4.n yay aes eco oan ae 62.2 37.8 19.5 7.5 35.9 2.8 
Ulric mica wee ee. 76.4 23.6 8.4 2.6 20.7 3.5 
HATaware:).4. sees Gor omen 72.1 27.9 16.6 4.7 26.9 1.8 
Furniture Rei anctateste aietslels: ata tere eteere woe 73.7 26.3 13.3 5.4 27.1 tee 
Appliance and radio................. 74.7 2553 13.2 3.7 24.3 2.0 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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9.— Operating Ratios of Independent Retail Stores, by Kind of Business 
1959 or 1960—concluded 


+ ‘ Net Profit 
Random Business Seb hea Gross Salaries | Occupancy on ne before 
Sold Profit and Wages! | Expenses? Expenses? etn 
x 
1960 
Unincorporated 
ISM OQCET Bes aah cate siele's setae se wie stash es 84.6 15.4 2.4 4.0 9.2 6.8 
emibINabione ss wcheccee ee cices ten 84.6 15.4 4.3 3.3 10.9 4.9 
GAUETeE omen acne ticasn aire cont 79.8 20.2 5.8 3.6 i A 7.0 
Confectionety.t..cch «cance sods. it 80.1 19.9 3.1 6.1 11.5 9.6 
Fruits and vegetables. F 80.3 19,7 4.5 5.0 12.9 Wea 
Men’s clothing....... net Vee, 28.8 6.8 6.7 19.4 10.0 
Bamily cloghing sii. te... .ca. sees 73.4 26.6 7.0 6.0 18.0 9.3 
Women’s clothing, <. -c..'cm=-0ce as: 70.1 29.9 8.5 6 21.8 8.7 
Heniy Bhool Rte dae ae eee: 70.0 30.0 7.7 6.5 19.1 11.8 
Greneral Ntoresteet et ee role 84.6 15.4 Sweat 3.4 9.4 6.6 
Incorporated 
Men's clothing ssereis scott ee 68.5 = Bln 16.1 6.3 30.0 2.0 
eral VaGlOGhING 352 Shai 56 osc e+ 8 69.5 30.5 15.9 4.8 28.4 3.5 
Weonten’s clothing. ..825)...9.0.06+. 67.5 32.5 16.8 7.2 30.6 2.9 
Haraibyshoorer: fest erences otek es 65.9 34.1 19.1 6.1 31.1 3.1 
SSeS ES SS eee a a a ee les 
1 Excludes delivery and, for unincorporated stores, also excludes proprietors’ salaries. 2 Includes taxes 
and insurance, light, heat and power, repairs, maintenance, depreciation (except on delivery equipment) and rentals 
on rented premises. 3 Includes salaries and wages and occupancy expenses. 4 Includes net non-trading 


income and, for unincorporated stores, proprietors’ salaries or withdrawals. 


New Motor Vehicle Sales.—Sales of new motor vehicles reached a peak in 1960 when 
523,188 vehicles valued at $1,574,827,000 were sold. Preliminary figures for 1961 indicate 
a drop of 2.5 p.c. in number of vehicles sold and of 1.7 p.c. in value compared with 1960. 


16.— Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles, 1952-61 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
NOD 2 ans Stats: 292,095 725,168,000 108, 682 278,495,000 400,777 1,003, 663, 000 
LOD escrheseewes 2% 359,172 899, 726,000 103, 354 262,745,000 462,526 1, 162,471,000 
hy ae eee A 310,546 797,554,000 72,082 191,964,000 382,628 989,518,000 
WEDD asroh esas ace eve sd 386, 962 1, 023,351,000 78,716 232,539,000 465,678 1,255, 890,000 
LORS rot casidvisce. ti 408 233 1,128,640, 000 91, 688 326,735,000 499,921 1, 455,375,000 
$957 ..6.. mers... 4 382,023 1,087,620, 000 76,276 281,311,000 458 , 299 1, 368,931,000 
POOR BSS sociapastedin 376,723 1,110,724, 000 68,046 254, 742,000 444,769 1,365, 466,000 
ROG semen oe te oa 425,038 1,240, 961, 000 77,588 299, 207,000 502, 626 1,540, 168,000 
O60. 5 epee. oe 447,771 1,289, 073,000 75,417 285,754,000 523,188 1,574, 827,000 
LOBID. F . BER a ci. 02 435, 987 1,286, 888,000 74,160 261,365,000 510, 147 1,548, 253, 000 


Farm Implement Sales.—Sales of new farm machinery also reached a peak in 1960 
when they amounted to $217,465,000, a figure 2.5 p.c. above the 1959 total. Increases 
reported by the Atlantic Provinces, Manitoba and Saskatchewan more than counter- 
balanced decreased sales in the other provinces. 

In addition to the amount spent on new machinery, $41,312,625 was spent in 1960 for 
repair parts, which was 6.2 p.c. more than the amount so spent in 1959. 
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11.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Major Group, 1956-60 


(Values at wholesale prices) 


Major Group 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 


$000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 


Tractors and engines......- a Riots saiho eterna coerce 63, 262 56,651 63,171 78,938 80,093 1.5 
Plouchs): 2c2 sot saieicie aise: ote se sels desiree yale 8,019 8,952 9,790 11,189 11,635 4.0 
Tilling, cultivating and weeding machinery...... 7,071 7,845 9,656 11,920 12,650 ial 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing machinery...... 6,094 6, 703 7,104 7,894 7,873 0.3 
Haying machinery......-...-+--+eseeee rece neces 27,245 23, 566 26, 257 30, 655 30,544 0.4 
Harvesting machinery........+.++sseeeee eee eees 34,753 23, 984 29, 851 44,122 46, 485 5.4 
Machines for preparing crops for market or for use. 4,768 5,556 6, 102 7,510 6, 261 16.6 
Farm wagons, wagon trucks and sleighs........- 1,805 1,527 1,900 1,994 2,025 1.6 
Barn equipment. ..-.-....0eceeesereceessserees 2,637 2,863 3,521 3,869 4,095 5.8 
Dairy machinery and equipment......-....-.-+- 4,787 5, 468 6,488 5,139 5,766 12.2 
Spraying and dusting equipment.........-..---- 1,770 1,269 1,558 1, 466 1,637 11.6 
Miscellaneous farm equipment...........++...++- 8,556 5,518 6,616 7,535 8,401 11.5 
Motals <<<. kiss Saosis ooo eae sale 170,767 | 149,902 | 172,014 | 212,231 | 217,465 


12.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Province, 1959 and 1960 
(Values at wholesale prices) 


1959 1960 me 
Province or Region PL. ASS (baw 
Amount of Amount of Ghenge 
Total Total 
$ 3 
Atlantic PROVINCES ace «cieleriae +i cisielsisiareirereecstiemintal 6,482, 227 Bee 7,692,658 oD +18.7 
(ANT: ors Caner pete eo mnnonbasea sacha ootor accsn adn 27,030, 562 12.7 26,792,294 12.3 — 0.9 
ONTETIO 6 hoc is CO ie bite calc giole he ema iovata ctchelorermatetars 50,592,586 23.8 49,399, 102 22.7 — 2.4 
IM Aanito baie chce caso sciseies Gio cee wiper iakege ieee ieiess 24,081,680 11.4 25, 876, 486 12.0 + 6.2 
SaskatCHewWAll. occ ccce ce acct sie ccleler ocleteie siecctanvers 50, 520,529 23.8 57,359, 238 26.4 +13.5 
‘Al bertatisc: Siegestoeccs elect ohh abee eae ess 47, 934, 063 22.6 44,993,316 20.7 — 6.1 
British Golum bias ses.c oasis sisters oie tail ere 5,589,732 2.6 5,352,089 2.4 — 4.3 
Totals: . ....:. EQ pee ee 212,231,379 100.0 217,465,183 100.0 + 2.5 


Sales Financing.—The amount of instalment financing transacted by sales finance 
companies in 1960 was slightly lower than the high point reached in 1959, but the balance 
outstanding at the end of the year was somewhat higher. 


13.—Retail Instalment Paper Purchased ‘and Balances Outstanding, by Class of Goods, 
1957-60 


(Millions of dollars) 


Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1957 1958 1959 1960 


Class of Goods 


Commer Go0dsiea.. 8s. oes doe: tee ee std te 902 a 779 768 806 829 
@W PaSSENZEFr CATS....... 10+ een eeeeecces 8 236 371 3 
Deed asscnceeee ee ee 344 | 333 | 323 | 298 } 635 | 588 | 610 | 625 
tee Sat ees Betsee et eee cee 
ousehold appliancestcc. joe new o's «+ ain 
IT aT ASAE On aee FACE Same ORO OM Roce 171 201 208 202 144 180 196 204 
Oper ee ee eee rinee seem aee ae 
pe euumeretae and zndusatal atsia Gaile Mesa oe 291 265 356 366 288 257 344 393 
ew commercial vehicles............++- 95 70 95 97 
Used commercial vehicles............... 53 48 59 57 \ 135 a 138 she 
OG ers Sen ei ee ene siesta eae 143 147 202 212 153 146 206 242 


DUCT See cetonmns adodsacuatiges 1,191 | 1,135 | 1,258 | 1,244 | 1,067 | 1,026 | 1,150 | 1,222 
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Consumer Credit.—Total balances outstanding on credit extended to consumers by 
retail stores and certain financial institutions are increasing very rapidly. Although the 
financial institutions included in the survey do not cover all sources of consumer credit, 
returns from the selected holders indicate that balances outstanding on credit extended to 
individuals for the purchase of consumer goods and services have almost doubled in 
the past nine years. The figures of Table 14 do not include credit extended for commercial 
purposes. 


14.— Balances Outstanding on Retail Trade Credit and Loans Extended to Individuals 
for Non-business Purposes by Certain Financial Institutions, 1952-61 


(Millions of dollars) 


Life 
Retail Sales Small . Insurance 
Year Trade Finance Loans Cherered Lo ae Companies 

Credit Companies | Companies an mons Policy 

Loans 
552 373 148 506 94 213 
624 516 176 585 129 225 
685 492 215 612 151 240 
751 599 279 788 174 250 
798 756 256 759 219 270 
196A mae ate:s Meee aston: 826 780 362 691 248 295 
BOBS ete oo Micovc na overs 860 768 400 842 313 304 
TOG 0b oes ORS Se 915 806 484 1,001 397 323 
LOGO tehs Ses ceie eee 960 828 549 1,143 425 344 
LCT Saas See Sele Reems 1,006 760 583 1,366 a6 360 


Accounts outstanding on the books of retailers stood at $1,088,200,000 at the end of 
1961. This amount excludes lumber and building material dealers and farm implement 
dealers, two trades included up to and including 1957, so that the results for 1958 and sub- 
sequent years more closely approximate ‘‘consumer’’ credit shown in Table 15. 


15. Retail Credit 1952-61, and by Kind of Business, 1960 


Accounts Receivable Accounts Receivable 
(at end of period) (at end of period) 
Period Kind of Business 
Ease Charge Total Taster Charge Total 
$’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 $’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 
1960 

196207... 246.2 451.3 697.5 oe Sciceat aha Moretti ay as ok 

otor vehicle tsi diunce Memesderree rs ‘ . 5 
1058 ate cay ee O ihe TLS) Manta olothing.. 1.4.0 n 6.5 11.8 18.3 
1954..... 326.6 492.7 819.3 ply olgthing BS OEE Orn Cee ee BE i 3 aa 

OMOnIs ClOU LIMP a Men. nite na cece oe : } ; 
1955. 204» Bem Re oil ae 924-9 Ih Stantiwaro.dh reschotcn vomiiecce. bc 10.1 27.0 37.1 
1956..... 414.9 566.6 981.5 ee. appliance and radio........ oe ee a 

CXGGlICN ai28 eae ee a Tage ee eRe. Se : ; : 

1957..... 485.1 529.1 1,014.2 Grocery and combination (indepen- 

19581,.... 489.6 447.6 937.2 = 36.7 36.7 
2 33.3 $8.3 
1959!..... 523.8 468.7 992.5 2.8 49.4 5 8 
1960"... oe ve 1,037.6 Garages and filling stations.......... 2 27.7 27.7 
19611..... sie of 08852 tA othertiradess.s? .<sand. saasmcaeees 32.2 92.4 124.6 


1 Excludes lumber and farm implement dealers. 2 Included in ‘‘Charge’’. 
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Subsection 3.—Service Establishments 


Service establishments as defined in the Census of Distribution included all those 
places of business where the major part of gross income (annual turnover) was derived 
from the rendering of services as opposed to the sale of merchandise. The following 
types of service were covered: amusement and recreation such as motion picture theatres 
and producers, and bowling alleys; personal services such as laundries and dry-cleaning 
plants, barber shops and shoe repair shops; certain business services such as advertising 
agencies and window display services; repair services such as automobile repair, radio 
repair and watch repair; burial services; photography, commercial and portrait; hotels 
and tourist camps; and other services such as cold storage locker rentals and taxis. 

Summary statistics of the detailed coverage in 1951 are given in the 1955 Year Book 
at pp. 974-977. Annual data for certain services only are included here. 


Motion Picture Theatres.—The receipts of motion picture theatres increased steadily 
up to 1953 when they amounted to $108,603,966, but thereafter decreased each year to 
$72,294,344 in 1960. The number of theatres in operation has also decreased rapidly. 
The receipts of drive-ins, the most recent of theatre developments, amounted to $6,790,000 
in 1960, somewhat below the total receipts of 1959; the previous peak was in 1954. 


16.—Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Theatre Operations, 1958-60 


Regular Drive-in 
Year and Item Theatres Theatres Total 
Establishments........... 1,622 232 1, 854 
Receipts (excluding taxes) 75,138,668 6,254, 410 81,393,078 
Amusement taxes........ 6,950,961 504,281 7,455, 242 
Paid admissions: scschaccie sielotia deletes estate. = detdaerieerate ; 136, 334, 967 10, 148, 774 146,483, 741 
1959 
Histablishmments sctrec cate cecece cile siete lorc taeetetore erate elev ete! steaver No. 1,515 234 1,749 
Receipts (excluding taxeS).....2). 26... sceee sees vee cere seiner $ 68,370,049 7,148,925 75,513,974 
WATTTUSGIMENb LARCS cteeterem ie crate eieteieterets eveln ctererete hesrsretrercta tei ietres $ 5,959, 857 504, 546 6, 464, 403 
Paldadtmissionas rr rmerncic aren cristina aieletsieierers No. 118, 633, 400 10,225,995 128, 859,395 
Establishments.............. Oo. 1,427 232 1,659 
Receipts (excluding taxes).. 65, 504, 666 6, 789,678 72,294,344 
Amusement taxes.......... $ 5, 365, 182 524,189 5,889,371 
Paid admissions eis ne tei cieiere eles cle s.civiee elslsin atc/eslelelelel= sieves ats um f 107,705, 112 10,029, 249 117,734,361 


Motion Picture Production.—Table 17 shows the operations of private firms in the 
production and printing of motion picture films and film-strips for industry, government, 
education, entertainment, etc. Films are also produced by government agencies but 
information concerning such production is, of course, not available. In addition, nine 
firms in other business categories produced films in 1960 (one theatrical short, one film for 
television use, nine other non-theatrical films of five minutes or longer, 280 newsreel stories 
and ciné-magazines for television, four for other uses, 16 commercial advertising films and 
seven non-commercial advertising films for television and 20 film titles for unspecified 
uses). This work brought in revenue amounting to $66,000. 
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17.—Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Production by Private Firms, 1952-60 


Gross Revenue 


a fs mate pales 
ear irms mployees an Printin 
Wages Production and 5 ae 
Laboratory eyeuug 

No No. $ $ $ $ 
Os Sake eee eer 30 286 1,006,918 1,331,393 1,274,137 
BODO Sy eR cers Seiee cle esiviesie sc 32 387 1,150,890 1,592,779 1,230, 493 as 
RICE cots oe babtardial ea since brain ema 45 478 1,549, 233 2,106,181 1,456, 405 1,328,021 
TUS OES. SR SRS ae ae 46 445 1,460,421 2,456,038 1,051,673 512,727 
GU ee SR eee eens 59 TA? 2, 483,910 3,726, 557 2,095,985 423, 899 
IN. SS See eee 58 1,216 2,758,560 4,471,710 2,978,626 469, 369 
RG ME Cm arse eiSt Cpa ees < 52 1,133 2,770,875 3,902,780 3,344,948 421,975 
SEM as oe aaa «Sacto ssesgeen's 54 1,065 3,609,537 5, 814, 690 8, 229, 240 389, 480 
DEENA NRE Pe caer aielesrete ad accteamse © 66 1,194 3,475,118 7,038,810 2,590,759 342,582 


1 Figures from 1956 include laboratories with no motion picture production; these are not included in previous 
years. 


Table 18 shows types of film produced by private industry, classified by major pro- 
ducing region and by government agencies during 1959 and 1960. Of the total of 750 
films of five minutes or longer produced by private industry in 1960, 181 theatrical (one 
feature included), 13 television and 18 other non-theatrical films were adaptations or 
language versions of original films; 14 were made for other than Canadian sponsors. Of 
the government films, seven theatrical shorts, seven television and 170 other non-theatrical 
films of five minutes or longer were adaptations or language versions of original films and 
all films were produced for Canadian sponsors. 


Private industry and government agencies together printed 44,298,059 feet of 16mm. 


film in black and white, 8,766,135 feet of 16mm. film in colour, 19,155,561 feet of 35mm. 
film in black and white and 10,596 feet of 35mm. film in colour. 


18.—Private Industry and Government Motion Picture Production, by Type of Film, 
1959 and 1960 


Private Industry Private 

Year and Type RY petipRUnt TW GGI q Goren: ae and 
. ther men overn- 

Quebec | Ontario Drowiices Total Sane 

No No No. No No No 
1959 
Entertainment, Documentary and Instruc- 
tional Films— 
Five Minutes or Longer— 

PL DOATRICALLEALUVOR: oc cc:¢ sie saiecns.o0> » «n't .ninre ele — — — — —_ — 

hea trical SHOMB: oie ca dieses obec oe ie One ns eee El 1 a 2 28 30 

Non-theatrical television................00 138 165 2 305 60 365 

Ophernon-theatireial, ..... ace. sane poe ods sens 46 139 22 207 179 386 
besshan Hive Minutes. . 2. ocewesinore seas sels as 2 35 8 45 11 56 

Publicity, News and Other Films— 

Commercial advertising for television......... 423 1,374 367 2,164 _ 2,164 
Other commercial advertising................. _ 31 3 34 — 34 
Non-commercial advertising for television..... 6 52 4 62 6 68 
Other non-commercial advertising............- - 8 6 14 12 26 
PTAMOVS LOT LOLC VISION «<0 0:a1415'0\6;3/sicie Siesviereieip ee as 106 _ —_ 106 30 136 
Oi Wer tratlornsed +. $8 6s .c0.5 vaeisitis Rielee die oso _ 4 593 597 1 598 
Newsclips for television..............0+e0eeee: 250 146 20 416 30 446 
ISGRER NSWACIPHE. BON. c0-2.2.4 seca ee eels 5 > «atte -- _- -- -- 2 2 
Newsreel stories and cinémagazines for tele- 

MEMOS 'o hac Ade Aci. Sec ob ae Sas «mid coe oop sel 29 79 15 123 a 123 
fia al Pk stories and ciné-magazines..... 105 61 _- 166 48 214 
Slidefilms -strips)— 

Silent. . ; roe ot Te RO Dee Ee 3 8 — 11 33 44 

Sound (withwy record)... ames -asaees soe ners _ 7 — il 33 10 

UE eas tet ye die nb nkine nnd + Riedie a 3 46 7 56 1 57 
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18.—Private Industry and Government Motion Picture Production, by Type of Film, 
1959 and 196@—concluded 


Private Industry Private 
Year and Type 
Quebec | Ontario | _Cther | Total 
No No. No No 
1960 
Entertainment, Documentary and Instruc- 
tional Films— 
Five Minutes or Longer— 

Theatrical features...... 1 iL 1 3 

Theatrical shorts......... Saetoee 181 9 — 190 

Non-theatrical television 243 52 5 300 

@thermon-theatrical <iq epaseele eretsets 37 143 tit 257 
Less'than Five Minutes). ..5...m00. .seceene es _ 217 _— 217 

Publicity, News and Other Films— 

Commercial advertising for television......... 388 1,528 287 2,203 
Other commercial advertising................- — 6 30 36 
Non-commercial advertising for television..... 17 63 2 82 
Other non-commercial advertising............+ —_ 2 5 7 
TratlersitOLsteleVASLOM: <ieicieri asic etevelsis stelateistets cttal= 62 6 _ 68 
Osher travlers oot sb ec aal eaters to rere _ 6 - 405 411 
Newsclips for television............+++++eeee0- 144 152 _ 296 
Otherimewselips.c- Ageeecaeassae gates a — 3 — a 
Newsreel stories and ciné-magazines for tele- 

VWASLON pss Rs la ee oe Bini Beate aces 3 40 15 58 
Other newsreel stories and ciné-magazines..... 110 2 _ 112 
Slidefilms (film-strips)— : 

Silence accue aes tious meine sa steniataett abetisioiiaracetetete 2 298 1 301 

Sound) Gwithva record) sasuridcesirceecdislerites 4 12 — 16 

Film ttitles), 4. asec cine aa teeters omarion 52 28 24 104 

Other; films. peek eee tla othe © cater ts —_ 44 392 436 


Power Laundries, Dry-Cleaning and Dyeing Plants.—A record of the value of 
work performed by power laundries and dry-cleaning and dyeing establishments during the 
years 1955-60 is given in Table 19, together with other basic data on operation. 


19.—Summary Statistics of Power Laundries, Dry-Cleaning and Dyeing Plants 1955-60, 
and by Province 1960 


; ee Salaries Cost Value 
Year and Province or Territory Plants 1 “ and of of Work 
Dove’ Wages Materials Performed 
Power LAUNDRIES 
No. No. $ $ $ 
LBB Sy cin craretatarst opeastbriais ietelove ateraldisterstaye nates sions alemeaer® 306 13,991 28,078,112 4,994, 234 54,199, 647 
DDG i 5 traeenterececet armed stele aes skastsle toeistannia Sst aero 308 14,514 30,090, 800 5, 738, 133 58 , 873, 728 
NOD Aa sarectevstaraisterstelerstehlcts evans mete afersie alate siehaiaceprustecors 320 14,557 31,869,671 5, 746, 805 63, 106, 386 
TODS eerere: a etave oie vere bis aaaianerettre teetemoeiaga cious esas 322 14, 258 32,761,909 6,048, 982 65, 350, 103 
LOS O ie asda sacs eciastoe tapetn ee Melero alge ears 330 13, 954 33, 864, 341 6, 658, 212 68,095, 503 
Province, 1960 

Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island...... 6 118 204,279 51,341 512,398 
ING Vai SCotiarys cmon clcaeecar 6 alee nines 11 355 667,140 141,140 1,317,211 
News Bruns with: sacer cuts ceceiiccnincireaconteniters 11 362 687, 630 172,362 1,428,054 
Quebec Fee OER ED Beie 6 Fae Ret SOIC SET O Ta 78 4,130 10, 104, 088 2,090,716 20,022,718 
Ontario Bs iaegalla esas ah cndke:sustayets: oeinis: seane siansiepemrsaiels pei 138 5,002 12,379,108 2,295,114 25, 206,651 
MANITOD a ete sarees eertcicaaia ss aicitione ainiateitateisie sarees 9 467 1,109,346 205,745 2,345, 842 
Saskatchewan caiscieomiues isis starcels elelapernetaieaieas ete 8 265 732,786 157,697 1,426,613 
Alberta........ A AE ae aes EN OP aa 23 964 | 2,393,504 427,130 | 5,055,352 
British Columbia, Yukon and N.W.T.......... 45 1, 873 6,155, 296 914,729 11,936, 506 


SS 


Canada, 1960 cee cian. cele et 329 13,537 34,433,177 6,455,974 69,251,345 
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19.—Summary Statistics of Power Laundries, Dry-Cleaning and Dyeing Plants 1955-60, 
and by Province 1960—concluded 


————— 
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Salaries Cost Value 
Year and Province or Territory Plants ee and of of Work 
BOY Wages Materials Performed 
Dry-CLEaANING AND DyrInG PLaNnts 
No. No. $ $ $ 

a ee eee Eee ee 10521 4s : 
DN te Oe Cos Riel o cake BO acd Pin as Deve Pon wd see x 909 32,873, 802 7,920, 290 70, 733, 946 
1957... : 1,328 16,939 35,620, 930 9,157,172 78,527,203 
o “en ) ayaa eee eee ees 1,281 16,701 38, 285, 440 9,710, 880 84, 281, 509 
Mh Pees PES yc o ades ee tn BE) Lb eF22 of 80,018, 187 | 10,026 OB) 87, 104, 590 


1, 483 17,233 42,343,788 10,588, 480 92,211,939 


Province, 1960 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island...... 


r 24 268 672,423 161, 623 1,375, 439 
NU haaaen oe aie acaba Ghats Sizes < Asenetige stb sata. Bl 632 12771487 349" 534 9° 3587217 
boll Hotere lel hs nomial 38 41 720°974 308° be4 aaa 
ae a I a a Ga 295 3,372 8,733, 645 2,254,089 18, 801, 257 
Manitaba of no (SSR SESS SE SR oo ase Ss 650 7, 459 19,028,199 4, 866, 932 42,099,588 
rs: peed feeble eh Oil al Be Beces 58 1'330 3518" 168 7 197 nite 
FeRAM na nanna denn nants nerccanes ren 2 850 1,607, 69 410,100 $,809,08 
British Columbia, Yukon and N.W.T.......... 158 1,384 3 B8y SB 9097018 8,291,598 


Canada, 1960..................+-. 1,514 | 17,061 | 43,347,820 | 10,822,200 | 94,213,959 


Advertising Agencies.—Table 20 records the growth of business done by advertising 
agencies during 1960 as compared with the four previous years. 


20.—Summary Statistics of Advertising Agencies, 1956-60 


Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
LeU ee on a ee $ 204, 580, 522 226,083,949 237,654,038 | 254,145,919 272,739, 802 
Commissionable billings.......... $ 201,797, 434 222,025, 288 233,789, 205 250,080,021 267, 756,156 
oS a 1) ee Te eee $ 2,783,088 4,058, 661 3, 864, 888 4,065, 898 5,983, 646 
ACER TEV CRUG oe He = NS oo, Hn ciate $ 32,203,754 35, 757, 762 38,073, 427 41,126, 958 45, 150, 389 
Distribution of Billings— 
PANIGAUIONSS: ob oes a0. oes ce p.c. 52.6 51.6 49.3 47.8 47.2 
Production, artwork, ete........ p.c. 15.3 15.1 14.4 14.7 18.7 
RAM reer ies coe es oes p.c 10.3 10.0 10.5 10.6 9.7 
TT OlOVASION soon ccis.jciccals ssa oene p.c. 16.6 18.3 20.5 21.3 19.3 
Oenew Ista syst co 8 FESS + oyein sini p.c. 4.4 4.4 4.7 4.8 5.1 
OER BE. 1. Date e tas cients ics & p.c. 0.8 0.6 0.6 0.8 -- 


Hotels.—In 1960 there were 5,294 hotels in operation in Canada, 4,416 of them full- 
year hotels and 878 seasonal hotels. Table 21 shows the provincial distribution of these 
establishments, together with the sources of their revenue. 
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21.—Hotels and Their Receipts, by Source 1955-60 and by Province 1960 


Receipts 


Year and Province Hotels Rooms Beer, All 
Rooms Meals | Wineand| Other Total 
Liquor | Sources 


$000 


No. No. $'000 $’000 $’000 

5,081 | 147,812 96,273 72,236 | 211,415 415,309 

5,067 149, 625 104, 453 78,169 223, 398 441, 831 

6,151.) 15155174) 110;505 84,049 | 238,210 470,069 

5,088 | 151,362 | 111,174 87,550 | 243,695 480 , 295 

5,269 | 154,725 | 117,396 95,139 | 264,087 517, 483 

Province, 1960 

INewiourdland Gace era tinistcatereys 55 1,077 1,235 754 1,326 3,701 
Prince Edward Island................ 21 628 399 323 _— 780 
NovaiScotianigee sacle vec aisle pieicitie olerwe 119 3,594 3, 205 2,644 420 6, 829 
Wey Jeune nga GebanoccounuUr 81 2,811 2,096 1,422 — 4,113 
Quebeo is Ae eter We aise be eters 1,683 44,260 33, 210 27, 222 71,324 141,636 
Ontarioty secs ss chee ce eto en Gre 1,499 47,714 39,422 39,249 79,298 172,009 
Manitoba. .tec.dacte ateeciasborintee ce 285 7,933 5, 684 4,062 27,798 40, 264 
Saskatchewan's «tibers.s ate se iemtaccheloreiatels 520 11,367 - 5,817 4,171 29,932 43,044 
Albertatt £3. i2ccBntciin oreo see 452 14,975 12,610 7,087 32,798 58, 209 
British Columbia, Yukon and N.W.T. 579 21,179 17,212 11,707 40,327 74,872 
Canadas, 196055. 25. .-5 «wees te 5,294 | 155,538 | 120,890 98,641 | 283,223 545,457 


Section 2.—The Marketing of Agricultural Products 


A special article covering the general movement of farm-produced foods from producer 
to consumer, with the exception of the grain trade and livestock, appears in the 1956 Year 
Book, pp. 917-922. Grain and livestock marketings are covered in each edition of the 
Year Book; 1960-61 data on grain appear in Subsection 1 following, and 1960 figures on 
livestock in Subsection 2. 


Subsection 1.—Grain Trade 


Marketing Problems and Policies, 1960-61 

Based on the combined total of the five major Canadian grains (wheat, oats, barley, 
rye and flaxseed) production, marketings, exports and domestic disappearance during the 
1960-61 crop year each recorded increases over their respective 1959-60 levels, and carry- 
over stocks at the close of the crop year were lower than those at Aug. 1, 1960. Growing 
conditions were variable across the country in the 1960 season. Wet weather delayed 
seeding operations in parts of New Brunswick, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, but 
early-season growing conditions favoured rapid growth in most areas. Although hot, dry 
weather in the Prairie Provinces during July considerably reduced prospects for a bumper 
crop, yields of the major Canadian grains were slightly above average in 1960. Harvest 
conditions were generally favourable and, as a result, most grain was stored in dry condi- 
tion. 

Marketing of wheat, oats and barley continued under the compulsory crop-year pools 
system of the Canadian Wheat Board. According to the Canadian Wheat Board delivery 
quota policy for the 1960-61 crop year for western grain, an initial quota of 100 units was 
in effect at local delivery points at the beginning of the marketing year. Permit holders 
were entitled to deliver a maximum of 300 bu. of wheat or 800 bu. of oats or 500 bu. of 
barley or 500 bu. of rye or any combination of these grains which, when calculated on the 
unit basis, did not exceed 100 units. 
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Deliveries of Durum wheat were placed on a number of special open quotas between 
Aug. 3, 1960 and Feb. 28, 1961. On Feb. 28, 1961, Durum was declared on an open quota 
for the remainder of the crop year. Deliveries of flaxseed were subject to an initial quota 
of 5 bu. per seeded acre, effective Aug. 1. This quota was increased to 8 bu. on Oct. 31, 
1960 and, on Jan. 23, 1961, was declared open for the remainder of the crop year. 


The initial unit quota was followed by general quotas, based upon bushels per specified 
acreage. Specified acreage consisted of each permit holder’s acreage seeded to wheat 
(including Durum), oats, barley and rye as well as summerfallow and eligible acreage seeded 
to cultivated grasses and forage crops. The first general quotas were established in late 
September and were extended and increased as local space became available. By the close 
of the crop year, all of the 1,994 delivery points in the Western Division were on a 7-bu. 
quota, largely owing to the heavy volume of grain moved out of country elevators to 
replenish supplies in export positions. At the same time, it was apparent that many 
producers, apprehensive of the unusually dry conditions that commenced in early June, 
were retaining on farms grain that would otherwise have been delivered before the crop 
year ended. During the crop year, a number of supplementary delivery quotas were 
issued on soft white spring wheat, oats, barley and rye. The amount of grain marketed 

under these special authorizations was, of course, in addition to the quantities (of these 
grains) that producers chose to deliver under the initial and general quota policies. 


22._Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1960 and 1961 


(Millions of bushels) 
Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
Crop Year 1959-60 
Carerover, A tet), 1959) ee. ops ch EE «00s «ae Potace go ak eRe 549.0 119.0 128.2 7.9 6.5 
DET Wove Fr Tey ite: rig 1s Bal E51 Re en a oe HAE ern eer 413.5 417.9 225.6 8.1 Line 
TAROT CRS ee aes ee ee erate oeiers Aa ala ere at aarK iefasie Miers ese ti sca 37H Se 2 2 2 2 0.1 
Totals, SUPDIV.2tGss dev eee Gos vascirees wees 962.5 536.9 353.7 16.1 24.4 
BXNOLISS = ca eleaet re ns catia eames. « Can = hee er. arisen © cise ele 277.3 6.1 63.8 4.5 12.5 
PIOIACRUIC TISCE on niguisig e/a sisi vines npisteicsinws sigs a spine oe ee sO Cate es 147.6 438.0 168.5 4.8 aU, 
Totals; Disposition> 3.5. |... 225s dee nines 424.9 444.1 232.2 9.3 19.5 
Crop Year 1960-61 
MEEVOVOEOAUIEAD, 10a cr ni dete are Snip Rik Sale aie celoee ae weeibere yes 537.6 92.8 121.5 6.8 4.9 
Production in 1960 RP ade Aa te oot eee AOR Reese i 489.6 456.1 207.0 10.1 23.0 
TET Peg Fk Sp SOe EO SGOC CORR ABOnORDGAT ACO SASHA dagen Aare 2 2 : o 2 
ALS S CORTES DEV rset nhirs ¢ <a Os ws a en 1,027.2 549.0 328.5 16.9 27.9 
E OE Pig ar oo CO. COO OL LT GER DICS AOC OCOOroR ice 353.2 ds 47.2 2.6 13.6 
Demeie ISNT ae SS ere, Meet ea ath one: sia ete Reese ele sie Be ei 147.1 451.1 173.8 6.9 6.7 
MOtAISs DIS DPOSItIOM sel. Sais ciel «casino ee 500.4 453.8 221.0 9.5 20.3 
Carnyoveryoaly die LOG Na). fog seca ws cits wie wis viele © oo ere Crareusse eins « 526.8 95.2 107.6 7.4 7.6 


pees Bweesere ts Oe ae eee eee ee aes 


1 Import data for wheat, oats, barley and rye, respectively, include flour in terms of wheat, rolled oats 
and oatmeal in terms of oats, malt and pot and pearl barley in terms of barley, and rye flour in terms of rye. 
2 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 3 Export data for wheat, oats and barley, respectively, include bagged seed wheat, 
wheat flour in terms of wheat, rolled oats and oatmeal in terms of oats, and malt and pot and pearl barley in terms 
of barley. 4 Includes human food, seed requirements, industrial use, loss in handling and animal feed. 
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Wheat.—Supply and Disposition —Total supplies of wheat in the 1960-61 crop year 
returned to the 1,000,000,000-bu. level, after having fallen below this quantity in 1959-60 
for the first time in five years. The 1,027,200,000 bu. available in 1960-61 consisted of the 
carryover of 537,600,000 bu. and the 1960 production of 489,600,000 bu. Thus supplies 
were 7 p.c. higher than those of the preceding year and 14 p.c. higher than the ten-year 
(1949-50—1958-59) average of 901,700,000 bu. Exports of wheat and flour in terms of 
wheat at 353,200,000 bu. were 27 p.c. above the 277,300,000 bu. exported in the preceding 
year and were the fourth highest on record. Domestic disappearance of wheat amounted 
to 147,100,000 bu. in 1960-61, little changed from the preceding year, reflecting only minor 
variations in requirements for human food, animal feed and seed. With total disappearance 
amounting to 500,400,000 bu. and production to 489,600,000 bu., carryover stocks at July 
31, 1961 registered a small decline of 10,700,000 bu. and amounted to 526,800,000 bu. This 
was the fourth successive year of decline of carryover stocks from the record of 733,500,000 
bu. attained at July 31, 1957. 


23.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1956-61 


(Millions of bushels) 
Item 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 
Carryover, Auge d Smee sinc cs ieee ee eee 536.7 579.6 733.5 639.5 549.0 537.6 
Production’. cma oh ene idan, coils coerce ree Oo LOee 573.0 385.5 371.7 413.5 489.6 
Trva OL tSh oy s.tps lenses ese es rexeyageceyaret ot torslel ote are oe 2 0.1 2 2 2 2 
Totals, Supply... .-...:5 «5 -soec-ashmeoe 1,055.9 | 1,152.8 | 1,119.1 | 1,011.2 962.5 | 1,027.2 — 
BEX DORUS! sforee os dence Ciedin sa duis che eet ee eee 312.3 264.4 320.3 294.5 21.3 353.2 
Domestichuse score sce Lacie c.Se vic’ oe cate RoR eee ee 164.1 154.8 159.3 167.6 147.6 147.1 
Totals, Disposition.................... 476.4 419.2 479.6 462.2 424.9 500.4 
Carryover; dulygol stn sm ates ciristielavaenis ea eteernts 579.6 733.5 639.5 549.0 537.6 526.8 
1 Includes bagged seed wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat. 2 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 


Price and Marketing Arrangements.—Marketing of Western Canadian wheat during 
the crop year 1960-61 was again conducted by the Canadian Wheat Board on a one-year 
pool basis, with the initial payment remaining at $1.40 per bu. basis No. 1 Northern in 
store Fort William—Port Arthur or Vancouver. No adjustment payments on 1960-61 
deliveries were made during the crop year but on Nov. 3, 1961 an interim payment on the 
1960-61 pool account for wheat was announced. As in the two preceding years, this pay- 
ment was based on 10 cents per bu. for all grades and the full amount of payment was some 
$39,300,000. The final payment on the 1960-61 wheat pool was announced on Mar. 30, 
1962 and amounted to $125,088,385 after allowing for the Prairie Farm Assistance Act 
levy and the cost of issuing the final cheques, and crediting the account with estimated ad- 
ditional interest earnings. The average final payment amounted to a record 31.843 cents 
per bu. while the total payment for No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort William—Port 
Arthur or Vancouver, prior to deduction of the PFAA levy amounted to $1.79526 per bu. 


The crop year 1960-61 coincided with the second year of the fourth three-year Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Sales under the Agreement were quite widely distributed 
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with 29 of the 35 importing countries included in the pact purchasing wheat and/or flour 
from Canada. Purchases of Canadian wheat and flour under the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement amounted to the equivalent of 233,700,000 bu. during 1960-61 and 
accounted for 44 p.c. of all sales by the nine exporting countries participating in the Agree- 
ment. The leading market for Canadian wheat and flour under the Agreement was Britain; 
shipments to that country, at some 91,800,000 bu., accounted for 26 p.c. of the total 
Canadian International Wheat Agreement exports. Other major importers through the 
medium of the International Wheat Agreement were: Japan, 55,600,000 bu.; the Federal 
Republic of Germany, 33,000,000 bu.; Belgium—Luxembourg, 12,400,000 bu.; Switzerland, 
7,300,000 bu.; and the Netherlands, 6,600,000 bu. The larger importers of Class II wheat 
in 1960-61 were: Communist China, 34,700,000 bu.; Czechoslovakia, 12,100,000 bu.; France, 
9,900,000 bu.; Russia, 7,500,000 bu.; and Poland, 5,700,000 bu. 

Total domestic (commercial and farm) disappearance of wheat in 1960-61 amounted 
to 147,100,000 bu. compared with the 1959-60 total of 147,600,000 bu. and the ten-year 
(1949-50—1958-59) average of 155,200,000 bu. The carryover at July 31, 1961 amounted 
to 526,800,000 bu. and represented a decline of 2 p.c. from the 1960 total of 537,600,000 
bu. During 1960-61 domestic sales of all classes of wheat were made at the same prices as 
those prevailing for wheat sold under the International Wheat Agreement. Class II prices 
for all grades of wheat coincided with the IWA and domestic quotations. 
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Other Grains.—Supply and Disposition—Data re supply and disposition of the 
major Canadian grains for the crop years 1959-60 and 1960-61 are given in Table 22. 


Price and Marketing Arrangements.—Marketing of Western Canadian oats and barley 
was again carried on through compulsory crop-year pools administered by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The initial payment for oats in the 1960-61 crop year, basis No. 2 C.W. in 
store Fort William—Port Arthur was 60 cents per bu., the same as in 1959-60. The initial 
payment for barley, basis No. 3 C.W. Six-Row in store Fort William—Port Arthur, at 96 
cents per bu. was also unchanged from that of 1959-60. No interim payments were made 
on either grain during the crop year. The final payment on the 1960-61 oats pool was 
announced on Dec. 11, 1961. The final surplus for distribution was some $5,100,000 and, 
based on deliveries of 36,000,000 bu. to the 1960-61 pool, the average payment amounted 
to 14.094 cents per bu. Total prices (basis in store Fort William—Port Arthur) realized by 
producers for representative grades after deducting Board operating costs, including carry- 
ing charges in country and terminal elevators and Board administrative expenses, etc., 
but before deducting the 1-p.c. PFAA levy, were $0.74196 per bu. for No. 2 C.W. oats and 
$0.69542 per bu. for No. 1 Feed oats. The final payment on the 1960-61 barley pool was 
announced on Jan. 5, 1962 and amounted to $7,207,194, an average of 8.36 cents per bu. 
based on producers’ deliveries of 86,100,000 bu. Total prices (basis in store Fort William— 
Port Arthur) realized by producers for representative grades, after deduction of the already- 
mentioned costs but before deducting the 1-p.c. PFAA levy, were $1.04475 per bu. for 
No. 3 C.W. Six-Row barley and $0.94975 per bu. for No. 1 Feed barley. Some 5,800,000 
bu. of rye and 18,100,000 bu. of flaxseed were delivered by farmers in Western Canada in 
1960-61. 


Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics 

Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators.—Total receipts of the five major grains at 
eastern elevators in the 1960-61 crop year amounted to 357,855,000 bu., 2 p.c. more than 
in 1959-60. Shipments amounted to 357,171,000 bu., 7 p.c. over the 1959-60 total. With 
the exception of a relatively slight increase in receipts of oats, these increases were entirely 
accounted for by larger receipts and shipments of wheat. 


24.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1957-61 


_Nore.—Figures for the crop years ended 1922-56 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1931 edition. 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total Grain 
Regie bu bu bu bu. bu bu 
TO56-D Tied. oes aac er 294 , 264,535 48,311,339 81,483,171 2, 865, 332 83,507,140 || 460,431,517 
1957-68. seer ds ene sites 302,934,930 47,087,691 80,972,437 2,807,022 17,419,477 || 451,221,557 
1958-595, cde secaertes vee 287, 235 , 822 40 , 935, 632 55,087,986 2,468, 424 14,779,910 || 400,507,774 
1959-605 oc tcsictate cis cet ee 273,525,714 32, 442 , 882 36, 293, 125 1,345,336 6,989,980 || 350,597,037 
LOCOLOL cress serasicues sane 283, 713, 889 32,686, 125 34,139, 873 1,305,521 6,010,008 | 357,855,416 
Shipments— 

TQ OC =D dicine citepeaeinpetegeiste oe 277,177,685 48 , 825, 598 81, 434, 386 3,197,075 33,261,860 || 443,896,554 
IEEY Ciknmadan ees 8 one se oF 307, 832,795 46,940, 137 81, 268,949 2,914,724 17,473,880 || 456,480,485 
TOBS-BO, Teas !cias Peete, 2 294, 412,290 42,689, 493 56,544,772 2,551,111 14,635,190 || 410,832, 856 
1959-60 5.(. Seicstae dene eae 254,448, 048 33, 411,003 37,260, 454 1,413,050 7,182,791 | 383,715,346 
1960-615. Pocket... oe 287,810, 455 30,785, 810 31, 288, 234 1,200, 616 6,086,236 | 357,171,351 
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Grain Inspections.—The volume of Canadian wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, corn, 
buckwheat and mixed grain inspected by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada in 
the crop year 1960-61 amounted to 586,100,000 bu., 8 p.c. above the 1959-60 total of 
542,000,000 bu. Quantities of the various grains inspected at eastern and western points, 
as well as inspections of soybeans, beans, peas, sample grain, condemned grain, screenings, 
sunflower seed, rapeseed, mustard seed, safflower seed, and sorghums appear in Table 25. 


25.—Quantities of Grain and Other Field Crops Inspected, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1960 and 1961 


1959-60 1960-61 
Crop Western Eastern Wi 
estern Eastern 
Division Division Total Division Division Total 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 

Wheat Her) § cna SSAA 374,355,155 3,103,350 377, 458, 505 411,509,920 5, 261, 226 416,771, 146 

Spring Wheat..c#h:.. . 874, 865,155 — 874,356,155 411,609, 920 _ 411,509, 920 

Winter wheat......... _— 3,103, 350 8,103,350 _ 5,261,226 5,261,226 
(OER 8 ARS Sane 35,272,064 387,303 35, 659 , 367 40,178,768 640,579 40,819,347 
Banleyy..ott. ac « eee ees 103, 886, 709 256, 278 104, 142,987 100, 815, 644 128, 200 100,943, 844 
EU ceirivciater toils anise seis 4,513,283 24,000 4,537, 283 5,751, 846 650 5, 752,496 
MUinxGeoU tert eee ee 16, 492,234 — 16, 492, 234 20,517,695 _— 20,517, 695 
COER,, 58 aac doclensah tees 200, 126 3,157, 766 3, 357, 892 171,325 787, 270 958,595 
Buckwheat Gots ai cisaunuscele nis 28, 642 127,763 156, 405 60,916 60,174 121,090 
Mixed grain}............ 229,192 _ 229,192 247,675 _ 247,675 
Soybeans, ...5. 5c. aes — 5, 627,536 5,627,536 — 3,012,753 3,012,753 
IBOADSRE.. <2 a= Anis Most ¢ _— 566, 810 566,810 — 384,576 384,576 
IPERS. eae Sa Ss 168, 224 _ 168, 224 96,128 _ 96, 128 
Sample grain! .... ; 88,719 = 88,719 179, 287 _ 179, 287 
Condemned grain....... ee = 55 56 — ss 
Screenings. «4... heist. sists = a — A of a es 
Rapeseed)... 5... aeccte ss 4,922,455 — 4,922,455 13,535,520 — 13,535,520 
Mustard seed?!.......... 716, 870 = 716, 870 1,083,372 _— 1,083,372 
Safflower seed 2......... 181, 257 _ 181,257 50, 446 = 50, 446 
U.S.A. sorghums....... = — - me _ eis 
Western Grain Inspec- 

ted in the Eastern 

Division— 

BATIO YH 'ose\a/<)o-oiare'0/s.si0's ace 318,332 318, 332 ana 405, 457 405, 457 

MlAxsee dhe 25). ats bis s eas 920, 101 920,101 sey 763,565 763,565 

PCAN. coi tee ams aA 76,799 76,799 ae 67,758 67,758 

Rapeseed!............ ane 39,013 39,013 oe 212,957 212,957 

Mustard seed......... des 2,000 2,000 _ _ — 
ja A a oct Let, toenail enc ae li idnioenal seceisiaiee) emia omicbebssie. th eS = eae See Ses este 

1 Western grain in bushels of 50 Ib. 2 In bushels of 45 lb. 


Lake Shipments of Grain.—The 1961 navigation season opened on Apr. 9 and 
closed on Dec. 13. During that period, total vessel shipments of wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
flaxseed and buckwheat amounted to 326,100,000 bu., 17 p.c. more than the 1960 total of 
278,700,000 bu. The 1960 season of navigation opened on Apr. 10 and closed on Dee. 13. 


26.—Lake Shipments of Canadian Grain from Fort William-Port Arthur, 
Season of Navigation 1960 and 1961 


Ab tasr ister a Ae ore, Soe DAO) es baa! hee ee 3 ee SS 


1960 1961 

Grain ¥ To To To Total To. To To Total 

Canadian U.S. Overseas Ship- Canadian U.S. Overseas Ship- 

Ports Ports Direct ments Ports Ports Direct ments 
Wheat..s osieasess bu.| 171,798,472] 3,255,950) 9,425,912} 184, 480,334 230,180,141) 2,573,190/11,023, 801) 243,777,132 
Oats Pils THIS: “| 26,785,286 67,970| 296,471) 27,099,727] 23,762,895 ~_ 20,753| 23,783,648 
Barley......... “ | 37,160,649| 9,482,977] 8,337,752] 54,981,378} 32,836,359 11,951,060] 1,467,350} 46,254,769 
5 oy SB REAEESG od ee 844,256] 2,800,728 “= 3,644,984 2,666,658] 1,038,769} 578,275 4,283 , 702 
Flaxseed....... Ke 5, 842,653 — 2,577,945) 8,420,598} 6,423,193 + 1,579,272| 8,002,465 

Buckwheat..... es _— — 46 , 667 46 , 667 _ — — _— 

Totals....bu.| 242,381,316|15, 607, 625|20,684,747| 278,673,688] 295,869,246 15,563, 019/14, 669,451) 326,101,716 


Sample grain... lb.} 14,201,810 == — 14,201,810] 18,564,788 = _- 18,564,788 
Screenings..... tons 48 ,038 27,990 12,198 88, 226) 48, 167 32,796 15,813 96,776 
ae ies a) ee oe ee 
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Wheat Flour.—Production of wheat flour in the crop year 1960-61 amounted te 
39,915,000 cwt., about 1 p.c. lower than in the previous crop year. Similarly, wheat 
milled for flour at 89,700,000 bu. was slightly less than during 1959-60. Of the wheat milled 
for flour, about 79,700,000 bu. were Western Canadian spring wheat (other than Durum), 
the remainder consisting of Ontario winter wheat to the amount of 6,200,000 bu., Durum 
3,100,000 bu., and “‘other’’ 740,000 bu. Based on a daily operating potential of some 
157,800 cwt., utilization of milling capacity averaged 82.6 p.c. in 1960-61 compared with 
78.0 p.c. in the preceding year. 

Exports of wheat flour during the 1960-61 crop year amounted to 15,514,000 cwt., 
3 p.c. lower than exports during the previous crop year. 


27.—Wheat Milled for Flour, and Production and Exports of Wheat Flour, Five-Year 
Averages 1936-55 and Crop Years Ended July 31, 1956-61 


Wheat Flour Exports 


@ YA (A 1—July 31) Maloy Wp ado et ee. ce 
rop Year (Aug. 1—July illed for our 
Flour Production Amount Paden 
7000 bu cwt cewt 

Ay. 1935-36 = 1989-40. 3... ethene os occa eee 67,845 29,405,451 9,603,941 32.7 
Av. 1940=41 == 1944-45 5. Be ceiee cease eee mes 99,705 43,908,245 23,699, 546 54.0 
Ay., 1945-46 —- 1949-50 ccckecmateremnce eee 107,330 47,011,540 25,819,721 54.9 
Ay: 1950-51’ —"1954°55. 2. ck ck sco oie oe eee 100, 446 43, 847, 894 21,812,041 49.7 

G5 B=56'. ors.n os acti eltacor atone eet tee ae Oe er 91,770 40,148,750 17,391,300 43.3 

LQG 695 lis sieves, 3:2 esr eals Session ee See eT a ee 85,149 37, 623, 446 14,582,431 38.8 
LOST BSS ie esters Se cee Bene een ae ee 92,289 40, 819, 678 17,556, 886 43.0 
1958259 Soir 5. das cotae dr enw re Se es eee 90, 143 39, 826, 493 16,141, 267 40.5 
DODORC0 F... «5 ic-qre, oie ogra terse a a (omit tlt eat dare ra ee on 91,390 40,344,578 16,073, 893 39.8 
LOCO=O1 re. ce Goes taal ore sre viet DR Cea eae. 89,731 39,914, 644 15,513, 836 38.9 


Subsection 2.—Livestock Marketings* 


Marketings of all classes of livestock, except cattle, were lower in 1960 than in 1959. 
Exports of live cattle and sheep were sharply reduced with increased feedlot finishing in 
Canada. During 1960, cattle marketed through stockyards and packing plants numbered 
2,322,626, an increase of 7.4 p.c. over the 2,161,628 marketed in 1959, and a higher propor- 
tion of the steers and heifers marketed were graded choice and good. The number of 
cattle moved from stockyards and plants to feedlots in Canada was 347,269 in 1960, a 
decrease of about 4 p.c. from the 1959 total. Cattle prices varied within a limited range, 
the high and low for good steers at Toronto were $23.87 and $21.73, respectively, and the 
average for the year was $22.65 compared with $25.10 a year earlier. The marketings of 
calves at 864,928 were about 2 p.c. lower than in 1959 and there was a slight increase in the 
number returned to country points for feeding. 

Output of hogs, which was at a near record level in 1959, showed considerable reduction 
in 1960 and the volume of hog carcasses handled through approved and inspected plants 
numbered 6,764,196, a decrease of 21 p.c. from 1959 gradings; the percentage of Grade A 
hogs was slightly higher in 1960 than in 1959. With the reduced output there was a sharp 
gain in hog prices in 1960. Grade A hogs at Toronto ranged from a low of $20.65 per cwt. 
in March to $28.89 in December. 

The number of sheep and lambs graded alive was about the same as the previous year, 
while carcass gradings were 12 p.c. fewer. Price declines were general on all grades except 
for a small increase in good lambs at Toronto and Calgary which showed yearly average 
prices per 100 lb. of $21.85 and $17.50, respectively. A moderate increase occurred in the 
number of lambs returned to country points for feeding. 


* More detailed information is available from DBS annual report Livestock and Animal Products Statistics 
(Catalogue No. 23-203), and the Department of Agriculture publication Livestock Market Review. Statistics of 
livestock and poultry are given on pp. 418-421 of this edition of the Year Book. 
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28.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 1956-60 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 
Livestock 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
No. No. No. No. No. 
-arhipaa 0 8 oe BB Bader in ceeenecs wae eroeccn 2,230,443 2,427,669 | 2,450,306 | 2,161,628 | 2,322,626 
WOU Co A A IR ck STO IRIS O03 GO AOS BEC ee 234,515 284,908 337,022 327,721 431,697 
Good See cree RES che vce CUMMING sos See ME eas 250,361 271,361 273,090 228,790 228,920 
MOTT ree Rei ae caret > eicie Revises cies. «\'3 Wie 208,538 204,083 154,613 150,547 172,080 
Common PA ee eee 89,724 68, 884 49 233 52, 852 51,648 
Heifers— 
MORCE eA deciine | CNEL LAS. thatetatotee s rodeaeens 28,773 49,900 63, 752 62,043 100, 818 
Good SF rn thc RRR ale CASTOR ihtoteSararaerate Prarkrete 76,949 96,777 113,221 98,354 106, 436 
UG CUIRETIM Git ache tere Mysto eso tee whee oye oe eaey phate 124,069 146, 861 128,056 111,766 116,918 
LOOMTEOIOM cata ee eee ch Ms wae aee scons 92,552 79,954 64,194 64,585 BT, 187 
PC Cones. es noe Re Sis cult Se chis cupSicice seas e oar 169, 635 166, 933 130,090 100,020 97,250 
COWS He Peete wrt whe Ce EO toh aa toe co dhe Soren dys 584, 402 652, 428 645, 889 534,581 548, 412 
iteliig aoe re cc oe ag cies Cae cree ive bint s alee tra ratvidss 73, 846 78, 805 82,583 66, 276 71,079 
INGDEGE SLCOTBe fc ctleron late sini yaleinicle is os aks Fi9.4' wipes 240 , 552 274,585 330, 665 286,144 267, 209 
Stock and feeder cows and heifers. ...........- 61,527 52,690 77,898 77,949 62,422 
i a Pe ties a oak MOOS ese is. ote aot ecisong vias ete: Paseo 963,191 999,797 1,015,355 881,963 864, 928 
eal 
(Gord [Save Wel Wel Cen nw reenta A Ari eer rea eRe Oe 244,774 257, 578 213,007 157,992 158,069 
WomsoOn ANU MMECIUMN. oo cis ccc ce cio secre Sere 558,063 559, 886 510,561 460, 184 484,632 
87,726 75,505 61, 883 56, 606 60, 674 
72,628 106, 828 229,904 207,181 161,553 
5,959,605 | 5,400,239 6,458,848 8,568, 217 6,764,196 
1,696, 209 1,551,536 1, 852,098 2,530,973 2,064, 623 
3,018, 166 2,738, 881 3,258, 296 4,138,572 3,141, 647 
577, 766 535, 899 630, 593 873,791 724,189 
30, 897 21,032 28, 542 69, 696 46, 726 
108,720 118,983 150, 353 184,586 222,683 
85,451 93,242 116, 439 111,176 78,579 
123,008 75,108 84, 233 198,478 198,771 
266,091 218,250 283 , 237 388, 861 231,753 
53, 297 47,308 55,057 72,084 55,225 
554,808 515,277 483,186 480,314 479,985 
328,261 307,141 305, 104 311,390 298, 380 
109, 926 107, 632 103,755 105,748 119,350 
49,178 87,751 18,523 14,085 15,520 
21,938 23, 232 22,409 19,600 16,641 
23,014 20,359 18,066 15,827 14,958 
22,491 19,162 15,329 13,664 15,136 
49,688 71,441 76,183 82,115 125233 
17,616 28,119 31,664 33, 267 26,188 
13,050 18,395 17, 693 20,026 16,410 
10,281 13,175 13,957 14,965 14, 824 
2,621 3,204 3,588 4,126 4,092 
705 825 930 1,059 982 
5,415 7,128 8,351 8,672 9,737 


29.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1960 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


: Maritim . : Saskat- British 
Livestock spe 7 a Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba oan Alberta Paki bis 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Wattle secs ca hes eeh> 28,271 105, 446 737,163 230,331 471,127 825,754 67,270 

Totals to stockyards.... 2,339 58, 624 377, 673 139,739 315, 891 486, 000 10 , 893 

Direct to packers........ 24, 452 46,012 327, 980 90, 076 114,180 292,062 36,705 

Direct for export........ 1,478 810 31, 255 492 23,756 35, 282 13, 142 
Countr ints in other 

pias ORS RARER OS 2 _ 255 24 17,300 12,410 6,530 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 888. 


Total 


No. 


2,465,362 
1,391,159 
931, 467 
106, 215 


36,521 
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29.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1960—concluded 


Livestock Prvviacee| Quebec | Ontario |Manitobal Seskat- | aiperta | British | Total 
No No No No No. No No. No 
Calves:& 5... 2G Sa 17,377 | 300,299 | 225,268 86,805 | 134,763 | 167,996 10,009 942,517 
Totals to stockyards.... 5,017 97,548 96, 494 52,601 94,399 88, 164 2,552 436,775 
Direct to packers........ 11,937 199, 229 112,660 33,751 12,166 53,510 4,900 428,153 
Direct for export........ 423 3,522 16,114 324 5,335 1,591 489 27,798 
Country points in other 
PYOVINCesteareee . cceeee — =— _— 129 22,863 24,731 2,068 49,791 
Mogs ck Pease teee 169,062 |1,165,447 |2,516,080 506,301 604,247 |1,767,327 41,184 || 6,769,648 
Totals to stockyards.... 8 80,574 250, 588 88, 404 75,320 180, 297 320 675,511 
Direct to packers........ 168,513 |1,084,870 |2,263,302 417,891 528,863 |1,584,398 40,848 || 6,088,685 
Direct for export........ 541 3 2,190 6 64 2,632 16 5, 452 
Sheep and Lambs........ 41,767 | 102,401 | 144,146 36,526 54,186 | 168,051 27,060 574,137 
Totals to stockyards.... 3,692 14, 865 64,222 12,146 21,912 45,425 1,604 163 , 866 
Direct to packers........ 37,943 87,504 79,429 24,211 18,595 115,505 25,165 388 , 352 
Direct for export........ 80 ) 495 — 569 682 263 2,098 
Country points in other 
provinces!,. ......... 52 23 — 169 13,110 6, 439 28 19, 821 
Total Inward Move- 
ment— 2 
Cattle... Lee ecw cra 375 2,638 127,676 21, 822 56,514 137,691 553 347, 269 
Calves:..£ aes teen ne 50 525 98,144 3,761 13, 889 45,738 429 162,536 
Sheep and lambs........ _ 84 25,225 3,151 1,691 8,449 551 39,151 
1 Livestock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 2 Movement to farms 


from stockyards and plants on through-billings from country points in one province to country points in another 


province. 
Section 3.—Warehousing and Cold Storage* 


Warehousing ranks high among the means by which the utilities of ‘place’, ‘time’ and 
‘possession’ are added to the products of industry. Its importance has been emphasized 
in modern times because of the introduction of cold storage methods in the conservation 
of perishable foods. 

The presentation of warehousing statistics is difficult because it is not an easy matter 
to define clearly what are to be regarded as stocks in storage. In these days of complicated 
business relationships and especially since the rise of the department store and chain store 
as characteristic institutions in the retail merchandising field, it often happens that ware- 
housing is carried on in close relationship with merchandising. However, if the strict 
economic definition of warehousing is adopted, then this term should be restricted to those 
facilities that add the utility of ‘time’ to the ‘form’ utilities that are the product of the ex- 
traction and manufacturing industries. Because the warehouses established in close 
connection with retail trade are more often than not convenient places for the temporary 
storage of goods in process of transfer from the manufacturer or wholesaler to the consumer, 
they are not, in the strict economic sense, services that add the utility of ‘time’ to com- 
modities already worked up into ‘form’. As some clear line must be drawn and because 
separate statistics of the latter branch of storage are not available, it is considered practic- 
able to interpret warehousing in this way. 

The statistics of warehousing are gathered together under this Section. Subsection 1 
presents statistics of the licensed storage of grain. Subsection 2 deals with cold storage 
facilities without which perishable foods such as meats, dairy products, fish and fruits could 
not be exchanged or distributed on a wide scale; it includes also figures of stocks of food 
onhand. Subsection 3 deals with the storage of petrolum and its products, and Subsection 
4 with public warehouses and customs warehouses. The facilities that specialize in the 
storage of tobacco and alcoholic liquors are analysed in Subsection 5. These bonded 
warehouses, as they are called, are under the strict surveillance of Federal Government 
excise officers, who supervise all movements into and from such places of storage. 


* Information supplied by various Divisions of the Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Mines and Technical 
Surveys, and National Revenue and of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Subsection 1.—Licensed Grain Storage 


Total grain storage capacity in Canada, licensed under the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, amounted to 645,000,000 bu. 
at Dec. 1, 1960 and represented a decrease of 3,300,000 bu. from the level of Dec. 1, 1959. 
Although elevator capacity in Eastern Canada increased by close to 12,000,000 bu. with 
the opening of the new Cargill elevator at Baie Comeau and an additional 1,500,000 was 
added to Lakehead capacity, this expansion was more than offset by a decline in country 
elevator space equivalent to some 17,200,000 bu. During the period 1948-59 licensed stor- 
age facilities recorded greater capacity each year. 

The 1960-61 crop year brought little or no change in the pressure that prevailed on 
Canada’s grain storage and handling facilities for the past several years. However, a feature 
of the year’s operations was that, because of the sharp increase in wheat exports, the licensed 
elevator system was much more concerned with grain handling than with storage. Mar- 
ketings of the five major grains to country elevators increased by 6 p.c. over the 1959-60 
level while shipments of the same grains from country elevators were up 10 p.c. As indi- 
cated in Table 30, there was relatively little variation in the proportion of occupied elevator 
space at specified periods during the crop year. 


30.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, Crop Years 
1959-69 and 1960-61 


Licensed Canadian Grain Proportion of 
Storage in Licensed Storage 
Crop Year and Capacity Licensed Storage Capacity Occupied 
Storage Position eS 
Dec. 1, | Dec. 2, | Mar. 30, | July 31, | Dec. 2, | Mar. 30, | July 31, 
1959 1959 1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 
000 bu. | 7000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 7000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1959-60 
Western COUNTY... <i cee es siarare oi 391,228 | 271,578 | 264,387 | 322,038 69.4 67.6 82.3 
Interior, private and mill............. 20,707 9,735 10,336 9,902 47.0 49.9 47.8 
Interior, terminals 18, 100 13,975 12,812 12,509 77.2 70.8 69.1 
Pacific coast...........6+ 4 24,906 15,563 13, 887 11, 802 62.5 55.8 47.4 
Ghorctale,...cdsnececat 3% p 5,000 4,905 4,905 4,757 98.1 98.1 95.1 
Fort William—Port Arthur 90,517 57,062 73, 807 67, 189 63.0 81.5 74.2 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports... 36, 566 28,661 13, 898 31,065 78.4 38.0 85.0 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
OLE s ee tied h « oes ches staan 20,660 EREBR 9,095 14,819 64.1 44.0 ehve 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............ So,ol2 28,017 14, 987 28,502 84.1 45.0 85.6 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland). 7,229 5,456 4,460 4,718 75.5 61.7 65.3 
Totals, 1959-60... . 0. ..c0s00s 648,226 | 448,206 | 422,574 | 507,301 69.1 65.2 78.3 
Dec. 1, | Nov. 30, | Mar. 29, | July 31, | Nov. 30, | Mar. 29, | July 31, 
1960 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 
000 bu 000 bu 000 bu 000 bu p-c p.c. p.c 
1960-61 
Wester COUNWY scent oct cce ches o3.5 374,033 | 303,124 | 304,312 | 288,648 81.0 81.4 77.2 
Interior, private and mill............. 20,514 10,218 9,732 10, 423 49.8 47.4 50.8 
Interlor, terminals >, ...stes see ee hes 18,100 12,756 11,741 11,751 70.5 64.9 64.9 
Pacitie Coasts. Petinsioot cael nese ao 24,906 12,222 15,546 13, 553 49.1 62.4 54.4 
MORTON cia. lta totes. < baer ees oeite' 5,000 4,837 4,837 4,224 96.7 96.7 84.5 
Fort William-Port Arthur............ 91,967 60,685 84,742 74, 281 66.0 92.1 80.8 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports. . 36,566 32,903 11,272 30,938 90.0 30.8 84.6 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
POT ede me hcnics Mae Rider nee 21,460 16,264 9,468 14,384 75.8 44.1 67.0 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............ 45.180 34,154 20,048 30,261 75.6 44.4 67.0 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland). 7,229 6,101 3,199 4,433 84.4 44.3 61.3 
Totals, 1960-61.............. 644,956 | 493,265 | 474,894 | 482,896 76.5 73.6 74.9 
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Subsection 2.—Cold Storage and Storage of Foods 


Cold Storage Warehouses.— Under the Cold Storage Act (RSC 1952, c. 52), as 
amended (RSC 1952, c. 313), subsidies are granted by the Federal Government to en- 
courage the construction and equipment of cold storage warehouses open to the public. 
The Act is administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


There are five classifications of cold storage warehouses in Canada: (1) public ware- 
houses that store foods and food products and where the entire space is open to the public; 
(2) semi-public, or those that store foods and where part of the space is retained for the 
products of the owner and the remainder is available to the public; (3) private, or those 
that store foods and food products and allot no space to the public, a classification that 
includes refrigerated space in connection with abattoirs, creameries, dairies, cheese factories 
and wholesale and retail distributing warehouses; (4) locker plant, where the total space 
is occupied by lockers for rental to the public and where food and food products may be 
cut, processed, chilled and frozen for storage in lockers; and (5) bait depots, where space is 
used solely or principally for the freezing and storing of bait for the use of fishermen. 


No hard and fast rule can be laid down for distinguishing between public and private 
warehouses. In general those owned and operated by firms trading in the goods stored 
in the warehouse are considered as private, although most of these places rent space to the 
public when it is not required for their own purposes. 


The figures in Tables 31 and 32, compiled by the Department of Agriculture, give 
some idea of the cold storage warehouse capacity in Canada, but it must be explained that 
it is not possible to secure completely accurate information on this subject and that the 
figures are approximations only. 


31.—_Cold Storage Warehouses, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1961 


Norr.—Figures are approximations only. 


Subsidized Public Warehouses All Warehouses 
Province 
Refrigerated Total Refrigerated 
No. Space Cost Subsidy No. pace 
cu. ft. $ $ cu. ft. 
Newfoundland jeccracebeeiesiissie 2 44,078 201,960 67,320 71 2,481,809 
Prince Edward Island.......... 12 358 , 037 351, 409 110,300 24 599, 204 
INOVANSCOUAS «. Bettis + s.steic Sete a 27 5, 430,089 4,544,841 1,372,014 194 7,445,051 
New HSruns WiC. cars <tevcaithoie ioe 14 2,089, 429 2,116,836 671, 281 94 3,187,013 
Quebec. ci tiicee tere teen 64 6,716,355 6, 551,002 2,093,678 399 26,712,504 
CONEATION J nsccicicste.s inst « tetite io 93 14, 617, 751 12, 266, 625 3, 856, 347 968 43,610, 640 
Mivrnttaba ietsys th bitenctslonc Oeics 12 3, 187, 141 2,278,307 687,443 297 | 11,448,334 
Saskatchewan..........sesesees 24 1,243, 886 1,912,526 612,939 326 5, 690,044 
Al bertatsnat cates tee cette cts 9 1, 447,845 25 153,607 701, 608 307 8,548, 136 
British Columbia............--. 77 | 24,057,110 | 10,304,398 3,113, 469 412 | 36,056,346 
TotalsSsevpiwcha tds deven 334 59,191,721 42,681,561 13,286,399 3,092 | 145,779,081 
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33.—Stocks of Food Commodities in Dairy Factories and Cold Storage Warehouses, 
as at Jan. 1, 1960 and 1961 


Date at 


Minimum A Maximum : Twelve- 
Year and Item eae during | ea uring Mae Month 
yeas Occurred ear Occurred Average 
1960 

Butter, creamery, dairy and 
whey Lik Sook eile vrettiensrnia ’000 Ib. 105, 964 76,767 Apr. 1 139,366 Oct. 1 109, 450 
Cheese, cheddar!........... ss 52,532 42,432 May 1 64, 550 Oct.. 1 52,905 
Evaporated whole milk..... cs 44,598 11,470 Apr. 1 64, 247 Sept. 1 40,976 
Skim milk powder.......... se 21,942 15,644 Apr. 1 30, 982 Aug. 1 23, 650 
Higgs, shell}. 6c ccuncesen.ctens "000 cases 81 43 Noy. 1 195 June 1 111 
Eggs) frozen. sceneee + ore ’000 Ib. 4,639 4,639 Jan. 1 8,775 Sept. 1 6, 732 

Poultry, dressed and evis- 
cerated boar ere se 26,185 12,405 Aug. 1 48,978 Dec. 1 22,442 
Porks ‘fresh sn .< Sisnsctacteo «nee Gd 8,121 4,648 Sept. 1 8,121 Jan 1 5, 867 
Pork, frozen....scetn sees cee se 43,534 9,993 Oct. 1 50, 205 May 1 33, 897 
Pork, cured and in cure..... 4 6,925 6,925 Jans 01 11, 228 Apr. 1 8,619 
Tear din ihe scabs ie © otiscltete yi 7,663 3,833 Nov. 1 7,745 June 1 6,087 
Beet fresh. acca ccsce snes . 11,658 11,658 Jan, 1 14,729 Oct. 1 13,344 
Beef frozen aca.ctasentence ss 17,154 12,788 Sept. 1 17,154 Jan 1 15,112 
Beef, cured, etc............. <f 385 300 Nov. 1 440 June 1 382 
Veale. tin te cone te nae tte es 4,126 3,226 Mar. 1 6,565 Nov. 1 4,673 
Mutton and lamb........... ss 3,037 780 June 1 3,290 Dec. 1 1,936 
Apples, fresh...............- 7000 bu. 5,237 233 June 1 8,197 Nov. 1 2,317 
Bruit; {rOZeM spy: -:sis.c clo ewe "000 lb. 31,806 20,221 June 1 36,769 Sept. 1 29,417 
Fruit, in preservatives...... es 12,218 7,908 Aug. 1 12,218 Jan 1 9,839 
‘Potatoes, navies ae 7000 cwt. | 12,056 1,947 June 1 17,531 Nov. 1 6, 102 

1961 

Butter, creamery, dairy and 
whey tine eens 000 lb. 113,977 83 , 302 Apr. 1 158, 506 Oct. 1 120,706 
Cheese, cheddar!.. ........ s 55, 766 43,080 Apr. 1 71,802 Oct. 1 56,795 
Evaporated whole milk..... ve 43,549 24,078 Apr. 1 81,070 Oct. 1 52,492 
Skim milk powder.......... stg 23, 204 20,440 Mar. 1 53,703 Nov. 1 34,657 
Higgs) shell 9a. wcctecin ne ’000 cases 51 38 Dec. 1 71 July 1 54 
Higgs s{rozencs scene acne 000 lb. 5, 820 3,208 Dec. 1 5, 820 Jan. “1 4,885 

Poultry, dressed and evis- 
cerated? . cotaacrioon acct sf 27,148 17,202 June 1 65,792 Dec. 1 28,546 
Porksiiresh see neni sf 4,506 4,506 Jan. 1 6,742 Nov. 1 5,479 
Pork: frozen: 55+.2-00-hceet s 12,130 10, 242 @et. 1 26, 843 May 1 17,058 
Pork, cured and in cure..... ce 6,317 6,317 Jan. 1 8,964 Dec. 1 7,780 
Ward heroes eee sf 5,949 4,256 Nov. 1 7,351 Apr. 1 5,671 
Beef tfreshi sc.isan.caepenteeses ss 11,807 11, 807 Jan. 1 14,445 Oct. 1 13, 223 
Beef irozeni..c).c eee coke s 18,116 13,980 Sept. 1 20, 872 Dec. 1 16,098 
Beef, cured, etc............. ce 307 307 Jan. 1 766 Oct. 1 555 
ACT E coe. AGG E EME cnne Ke 5, 284 3,180 Apr. 1 5, 660 Dec. 1 4,521 
Mutton and lamb........... sf 3,314 Toad Aug. 1 5,356 Dec. 1 2,635 
Apples, fresh................ 000 bu. 4,827 275 June 1 9,714 Nov. 1 2,515 
Higiit, frozen. o..c qa cee *000 lb. 29,490 17,219 June 1 42,866 Oct. 41 24, 983 
Fruit, in preservatives...... ie 9,555 6,167 June 1 11,389 Dec. 1 8,561 
POtatoesgann. cnesahisncteleune 000 cwt. 13,898 3,240 June 1 20, 807 Nov. 1 7,465 


1 Includes amounts in transit. 


Cold Storage Holdings of Fish.—Stocks of frozen fish held in Canada during 1961 
followed the usual seasonal trend. Normally, stocks decrease gradually during the early 
months of the year and reach a low point at the beginning of April or May when fishing 
activity is at its lowest ebb; during subsequent months they increase and reach a peak at 
the beginning of October or November. 

In 1961, stocks were on the average much lower than in 1960 but at about the same 
level as in 1959. Groundfish fillets and blocks constitute the most important item in the 
production of frozen fish in Canada. In 1961 the production of frozen groundfish fillets 
on the Atlantic Coast reached an all-time high of more than 150,000,000 lb. The demand 
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for this product in the United States, which was weak in the latter part of 1959 but improved 
at the end of 1960, was very good in 1961. Exports were considerably higher than in 1960 
and stocks at the end of the year were lower than the year before. On the Pacific Coast 
the production of frozen, dressed halibut was higher than 1960 by more than 25 p.c. How- 
ever, in contrast to conditions in 1960, when shipments of chilled halibut were chiefly in 
demand (and supplies of the frozen product had to be held in storage for an extended period), 
there was a steady movement of frozen halibut to the market in 1961. Stocks in storage 
on Dec. 31 were 20 p.c. below those on the same date of 1960. 


34.—Storage Stocks of Fish, by Month and by Type, 1959-61 


Norr.—Stock totals are as at the beginning of each month; stocks of the individual products are monthly averages 


Month 1959 1960 1961p Group and Product 1959 1960 1961P 
000,000 Ib. 000,000 Ib. 
Jan. 1 47.4 54.5 55.0 | Frozen, Fresh Seafish!....................008- 42.0 47.9 41.5 
Heb. "1 38.5 50.0 45.6 Ser Bore) aneiee and filleted......... 6.1 4.2 5.0 
Mar. 1 30.0 43.3 34.3 alibut, Pacific, dressed. ..........+++2++++- 8.2 7.6 7.0 
Apr. 1 26.1 31.7 97.9 Cod Atlantic: flleted/ yee. later. eieiceiviere sla selec e's 9.4 14.1 9.6 
May 1 | 29.4 | 32.3 | 29.4 | Frozen, Freshwater Fish! 6.0 5.2 6.5 
June 1 | 35.9 | 42.6 | 36.5 | Whitefish, dressed and filleted..............- pc ih a He 
July 1 50.5 54.0 47.7 Tullibee, round or Oressed:ss cada sees enn ts o> 0.2 0.2 0.1 
Aug. 1 62.4 66.8 61.4 Pickerel (yellow and blue), dressed and filleted| 0.2 0.7 1.3 
Sept. 1.3 ‘ ‘ 
afew |] 73.6 | 68.2 | rozen, Smoked Fish!............00.0000000+ ae ta ee 
Oct. 1 70.9 75.1 67.2 é 
N 1 69.8 70.4 64.4 Cod wAtlantic? filleted iw ruard tesieisieieisclslsie. seine 0.8 0.9 0.7 
ov. : . ‘ Sen herring dressed. sss sieleie\a\clemiere sterelslerstelarstet 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Dec. 1 | 63.9 | 63.4 | 58.7 Haddocks dressed uannsncns<nesssasr sees open 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Averages...| 49.7 54.8 49.7 GHATS See qataoooncucuus teadd sondaa 49.7 54.8 49.7 


1 Includes other items not listed. 


Cold Storage of Dairy Products.—Cold storage facilities are a necessary adjunct in 
the manufacture of dairy products, most of which are perishable in varying degrees. All 
creameries have facilities for the storing of butter, the size and type of storage depending 
on the size of the creamery. If the butter produced at small country plants is not printed 
for immediate sale, the butter solids are disposed of or are transported to larger creameries 
where better refrigeration is available or to private or public cold storages in the larger 
urban centres. Temperature control is important in the curing process for cheese as well 
as in the prevention of deterioration. Most cheese factories are equipped with mechanical 
refrigeration and are required to have storage capacity for 17 days’ produce during the 
period of maximum manufacture. The cheese is then transferred to central warehouses. 
‘As soon as milk is bottled it is placed in storage and held until delivery. Dry whole milk 
and other dried milk products containing fat are usually stored in cool air chambers to 
prevent rancidity. 


Cold Storage of Apples and Potatoes.—Cold storage space for apples in Canada 
has increased rapidly in recent years as a result of the promotion of orderly marketing, 
the extension of the marketing season generally, and increased production in some areas. 
This trend has followed the curtailment in shipments to traditional markets in Britain 
and other European countries after World War II. There has been an increase recently 
in the construction of both privately and co-operatively owned storages, particularly 
in the Province of Quebec. 


Potatoes are not ordinarily held in cold storage but recently there has been an increase 
in the construction of potato storage houses and warehouses in the commercial producing 


areas. 
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Subsection 3.—Storage of Petroleum and Petroleum Products 


Bulk storage plants for petroleum and petroleum products are established at convenient 
distributing centres, often on a waterfront so that full advantage may be taken of the 
lower cost of water-borne traffic. From these centres the goods are transferred by boat, 
rail or truck to smaller distributing depots or directly to retail outlets. The principal 
refining and distributing centres are located at or near Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Mont- 
real, Ottawa, Toronto, Sarnia, Fort William, Regina, Calgary, Turner Valley, Edmonton 
and Vancouver. 


35.—Petroleum and Petroleum Products in Storage as at Jan. 1, 1959-61 


(Barrels of 35 Imperial gallons) 


Product 1959 1960 1961 
bbl. bbl. bbl. 
Crude ioilas. some fesacrcsciete 5 Ne toacicaanine tite Ameren ens Sea 36 9,001, 8511 9, 865, 8061 
Naturaligas liquids? 7. ....222%sn002 55 14b4 seen eee ee 6 32,6891 186, 1421 
Liquefied: petrolewm) gas: s,s 5 ses js harcss sees SIRE ee 179,931 277,377 164, 828 
Petrochemical feedstocks S= ee tess ee eee ee eee 18,130 41,893 27,975 
Naphtha specialtiess.t....4.ccueeashe see chk eRe Ieee eee 337,070 407,034 459,148 
Aviation gasoline. ce aicct estate ehhes cee es OOS eee ee 1, 453, 608 1, 430, 675 1,074, 822 
Motor gasoline: cae Mthissscccces vas cceleca eee tect Raa ee 16, 855, 788 19,178, 603 18,577,565 
Aviation turboluelae oot ss. sesinvee oe cepa ee 958,785 1,237,957 1, 483, 803 
Kerosene, stove oil and tractor fuel............e+sececevcecescecccces 4,872,923 5,439, 609 5,539, 036 
Diesel fuels em, dae fa fos.08 sin ccrewcnaae Wee eee ae eee 5,040,179 6,096, 810 6, 866, 470 
Light fuelioul (Nos. 2:and 8).5.08e: «4 sermaceeeee cee eee EE nee 14,670,133 17,284,700 17,589,340 
Heavy-fuel.oily(Nos14;.5iand.6)2. aatetaes we occeoutheee eee ede eee 5,029, 765 5,762,987 6,521, 209 
Baphalty surements ciscitaeen webs. toe eae cis axenic eee eee 979,101 1,350, 151 1,501,845 
COG Rieat hs con dst Seoondasz. sen py ee Pee 38,037 56, 858 90, 805 
Lubricating oil and jereases sant ae acted seceicin os once eee 1,530,027 1,503,929 1,612, 843 
Waxiand candles). 644A satus ssccauth aeeeiee Ee eee ee 26,009 24,119 18, 264 
Stiles ol 4. es qace beta & ks: antl neten eed eee eee 700 570 1,381 
Untinished products xs. qa shiaw ae srqucere goatee haat eee ee 5,000, 504 5, 442, 328 5,979, 488 


———— SS a ee a ae a eee eee 


1 At refineries only. 


Subsection 4.—Warehousing of General Merchandise and Refrigerated Goods 


Public Warehouses.—The summary statistics of the warehousing industry in Canada 
presented in Table 36 cover the operations of the maj ority of firms offering general merchan- 
dise and refrigerated storage facilities to the public. Associations and organizations such 
as co-operatives operating warehouses or storages for their own members are not included 
nor are packing houses and other firms operating storage facilities in connection with their 
respective businesses. Small food lockers are not included except where they may be part 
of a general warehousing business. 

Commencing in 1960, the statistics of household goods storage operators, formerly 
included with warehousing statistics, were compiled separately and are presented in Table 
11 under Road Transport, p. 790. 
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36.—_Summary Statistics of Warehousing of General Merchandise and Refrigerated Goods, 


1957-60 
Item 19571 19581 19591 1960 

Companies reporting. ..........00ssecceeeeseees No. 234 213 204 111 
Investment in land, warehouses, etc............. $ 67, 205, 471 63, 958, 833 68, 834, 854 64,896,124 
Warehousing Facilities— 

General merchandise................ssssse00% cu.{ft.| 82,025,2942 | 75,295,7883 | 76,995,7214 | 50,485,820 

HUGIEEDOPALOG POOGS oe sei tials ois iter, 6 Agr eielscie/e'vis.cre * 28,397,711 30,960,505 32,550,680 30, 653, 893 
Revenue— 

SEU 4 GES. SIG ELSE OE ICR OEE C RSE $ 16, 800, 663 16,064,998 17,841, 405 16,835,325 

CRE GA DE HUAI VAN cetreie corel ete sielatorete sats $ 20,927,270 13,051,872 15, 499, 509 9,883,741 

MERC EMO ORE TS a.5 ob cle eteleleive ete le eid rociels oe 6:0.s:418 $ 15, 487,075 11,359, 192 14,748, 085 6,028,315 

KBotalRevenuesracm opis ces ete ss cee es $ 52,215,008 40,476,062 48,088,999 32,247,381 
OSB MIDE OXPCHBCS wcikictsisiscieloie's'<iela\elsiviaicis. « sin's civisi« $ 48, 462,389 36, 624, 592 43, 262,593 29, 496, 885 
Net Operating Revenue................ $ 4,752,619 3,851,470 4,826,406 2,750, 496 

PYMIGIOV CCB y BV CLBLC ae o's) nivieleleiciels:oleleiaiejele s'<'0)s'v'0re No. 7,554 5, 683 6,441 3,734 
SaIAIIeS BRO). WARES co Prclaosoiinsicderececiesieceitioe. 6 v's $ 25, 002,080 18,813,722 22,880,612 15,418, 560 
Motor Vehicles— 

PUBS 4. Mele eta. ot sckteeie hie aisle Ste ttoretelets sae eee No. 1,922 1,428 1,570 969 

PRTACUOTS. Vib aes Fe ob te ERK side elects cores ee 587 329 353 173 

Trailers and semi-trailers.................+6- cf 690 427 477 228 

1 Includes household goods storage operators (see bottom of p. 894). 2 Includes 32,331,441 cu. ft. of 

storage space for household goods. 3 Includes 21,601,786 cu. ft. of storage space for household goods. 


4Includes 1,574,620 cu. ft. of storage space for household goods. 


Customs Warehouses.—Warehouses for the storage of in-bond goods are known as 
customs warehouses and are divided into three categories. (1) Those occupied by the 
Federal Government, some of which are used for examination and appraisal of imported 
goods and others, known as Queen’s warehouses, used for the storage of unclaimed, aban- 
doned, seized or forfeited goods. (2) Bonded warehouses operated and owned by a person 
other than the Crown and used for the storage and safekeeping of imported goods after 
entry and conforming to one of the following: (a) an entire building or part of a building 
completely separated from the remainder of the building by adequate partitions or walls 
and devoted to the safekeeping of imported goods consigned or sold to the warehouse 
keeper or other persons; (b) a yard, shed or other suitable enclosure or area devoted to 
the safekeeping of imported goods too large or too heavy for lodging in a Class 2(a) ware- 
house; and (c) a farm, yard or other suitable enclosure devoted to the safekeeping of 
horses, sheep and cattle for feeding and pasturage. (3) Sufferance warehouses for the 
landing, storage, safekeeping, transfer, examination, delivery and forwarding of imported 
goods before entry and conforming to one of the following: (a) a warehouse operated or 
provided by railway, express, airline and shipping companies; (b) warehouses for in-bond 
goods arriving by commercial motor vehicle; and (c) all sufferance warehouses not de- 
scribed under (a) or (0). 


Subsection 5.—Bonded Warehousing and Storage of Wines 


Bonded Warehousing.—The Excise Duty Branch of the Department of National 
Revenue considers any premises licensed under the Excise Act to be a warehouse, whether 
for storage of raw materials to produce finished tobacco or cigar products or for spirits 
or malt used for brewing. Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded 
warehouses and only a small part of the output of beer is retained in storage. Wine, 
unlike spirits and beer, is not secured under bond. All imports of alcoholic beverages must 
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go through bonded warehouses before being released to Provincial Liquor Commissions 
or Boards, or other agencies authorized by the Commissions or Boards to take alcoholic 
beverages out of bond. Similarly, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes that are not stamped 
and duty paid are secured in bond. In addition to these warehouses, there are those in 
which no manufacturing or production is carried on but which are used solely for the storage 
of goods upon which duty has not been paid. Goods are stored in these warehouses usually 
for the purpose of rapid distribution and for delivery as ships’ stores. 


Table 37 shows the quantities of distilled liquor, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes in 
bond in recent years. In addition, the year-end inventories of beer in breweries amount 
to some 30,000,000 gal. 


37.— Distilled Liquor, Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes in Bond, Quarterly 1957-61 


Item and Quarter 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

Distilled Liquor— 

Mare hisriesteeneeiiewnaiencanrewemietesens 000 pf. gal. | 117,567 123, 289 126,052 135, 656 143,076 

DANO. iso Fie A ee Soa dees ane ss 120,613 125,661 130,082 137,554 146,072 

Septem ber steessinecacantewen reeowscnmamonwaeds “6 120,058 125,579 130,907 137,743 146,614 

Decembernse. ance eee Eee rete s 120,371 126,057 132,054 139,070 147,659 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured— 

Mareh ss re8 Sebo ete ac sac ea easels 000 lb. 199,716 197, 282 204, 836 224, 622 246, 367 

UNCP Pe Beet oe =o. orsrassc saa anne ae “* 179,079 187,174 213,529 191,142 228,044 

Septem Der 1st at nas os5 ee tetas sae sf 148, 881 162,040 179,611 158,357 194,763 

Deacem bers. seer re cc Cs tees een eee ee 120,186 | 150,965 | 178,078 | 179,170 | 188,633 
Cigars— 

Marche ., acct s sete te nto met eerie 000 2,986 2,727 1,977 1,300 1,393 

Sunes ae tee eee ee Sco 2 $ 1,170 1,150 349 156 115 

Septem beragass sank crouse epantetabis nae. tees “ 1,126 980 237 195 129 

DOCEMDEF Seca ae Shee eae eee ae eee sé 1,194 530 119 124 156 
Cigarettes at 3 Ib. or under—! 

Mareh &5% 0335 citrate aeerreeree tito Sn ees 000 8,656 4,410 5,195 9,505 4,874 

RUNG See re accion: wove soa ate tere era ihe 3,247 5,341 —_ 3,235 7,968 

Septem bert ii. cae. pene hak Bole aliens $6 11,440 5,531 3,139 6,805 6,018 

Decembern ss a esha oe eee ee 8,419 6,696 5,738 3,443 3,376 


1 Exciudes Newfoundland. 


Beverage spirits, as shown in Table 38, refer to spirits released for consumption but 
not to industrial alcohol; malt beer does not include beer made from duty-free malt; malt 
used is the total malt used to produce the malt beer; tobacco includes all types of manu- 
factured tobacco products and snuff. 


38.—Beverage Spirits, Malt Beer, Malt, Tobacco and Tobacco Products Taken Out of 
Bond and Destined for Consumption, 1952-61 


Year B Spirits Malt Beer! Malt Used Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco 
pf. gal. gal. lb. *000 000 *000 lb. 


11,171,830 | 195,780,017 | 378,764,899 200, 263 17, 848, 325 33,637 
12,445,166 | 202,897,996 | 381,508,232 235, 587 21,001, 492 28,732 
11,946,178 2 370,328, 106 244,248 22,113,102 26, 846 
11,847,649 2 372,693,929 252, 633 24,576,087 26,000 
13,733,393 386, 064,673 255,570 26,997,705 23,272 


14,544,797 2 404,697,177 292,650 30,149,746 22,338 
15,777,160 2 385, 628, 053 323,124 32,404, 186 23,332 
16,173, 426 2 399, 626, 852 311,277 33, 822,125 23,911 
16,501,382 2 417,348,530 332,324 34,289,354 23,988 

oe 2 420, 884, 488 336, 693 36, 699, 203 24,027 


ee ee | Ee ee eee ee eee 
1 Duty has been paid herein on the malt. 2 Duty solely on gallonage basis since 1954. 


» 
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Storage of Wines.—The wine industry is confined to a few localities such as the 
Niagara Peninsula in Ontario and the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. Firms 
manufacturing native wines are not bonded, as far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
nor is wine in storage for maturing placed in bond. The only goods warehoused in bond 
in connection with wineries are sugar supplies and supplies of grape spirit distilled by 
the distilleries and held by the wineries for fortifying wines. 


39.—_Native Wine Produced and Placed in Storage for Maturing, 1951-60 


Year Ontario Other Provinces Totals 
gal. $ gal. $ gal. $ 
ONG Lit certs wee eR eerane eer an 4,182,767 2,729,147 494,288 407, 849 4,677,055 3,136,996 
De sche) ecais soa! s) aliinjels (esbpape/ere.cxetece' ».aecs-s 4,383, 358 2,764, 750 552, 694 440, 864 4,936,052 3,205,614 
LOIN See eee ete: cies 3,562,498 2,237,316 572,692 430,574 4,135,190 2,667,890 
EAI tala ayer aye vars 0c Slsiwiv eye inie.s aieceie us 4,414,981 2,688,060 640, 183 510, 464 5,055, 164 3,198,524 
TODO ects caer carey ean iasis Siebel ales emtars 5,059, 418 3,059, 868 624,670 480,491 5, 684, 088 3,540,259 
IAG eis OOo Den OP AOOR os Cgc needs 4,945, 429 2,880,176 528, 447 415,763 5,473,876 3,295,939 
LOOT eR oere cc eee ees vece tiseeeees é...| 4,746,998 3,151,865 656,510 437, 243 5, 403, 508 3,589,108 
AGS Ssh, Pees ween oielowinehe ie aicioiore bias 6,593, 607 3,810,707 822,398 635, 609 7,416,005 4,446,316 
TQOD. ois Siaed eace csoiia.sisleloewic e's eio ee ele 6 6,078, 805 3,623,075 954, 626 754,565 7,033,431 4,377,640 
POGOME er ce cewes deo sie seis Salaieniarcteis's 7,262,953 4,619,610 829, 675 785,815 8,092,628 | 5,405,425 


Section 4.—Co-operative Organizations 


Canadian co-operative activities continued to be dominated by marketing and purchas- 
ing associations which did a volume of business, including other revenue, amounting to . 
$1,363,986,000 during the year ended July 31, 1960—an increase of almost 4 p.c. over the 
previous year. Other revenue, which included payment for services provided by the co- 
operatives such as grinding, chopping, trucking and revenue for rent, interest dividends 
and commissions, accounted for $28,742,000. 

Co-operative associations reported a membership of 1,316,484 during 1960, although 
this number includes some duplication since many individuals belong to more than one 
co-operative. The number of associations decreased from 1,982 in 1959 to 1,936 in 1960, 
mostly through amalgamations. However, the number of places of business continued to 
increase and reached 5,469 in 1960. 

Farm products marketed through co-operatives represented 33 p.c. of the total value 
of farm products marketed in Canada in 1960. This proportion has varied very little in 
each of the past ten years. Total sales of farm products by co-operatives were recorded at 
$972,333,000, an increase of $9,003,000 over the previous year. Grain and seed sales were 
valued at $377,720,000 and represented 39 p.c. of the total sales of farm products by co- 
operatives; livestock sales were next in importance and were valued at $276,792,000; dairy 
product sales ranked third and were valued at $219,533,000. Sales of eggs and poultry, 
and fruit and vegetables, which accounted for most of the remainder, were valued at 
$42,026,000 and $40,950,000, respectively. 

On the provincial level, Saskatchewan recorded the greatest value of farm products 
marketed co-operatively. Sales in that province amounted to $260,225,000, and grain and 
seed sales accounted for 62 p.c. of that amount. Other provinces sharing substantially in 
the sales of farm products by co-operatives were: Ontario with $184,280,000, Alberta with 
$162,568,000, Quebec with $115,714,000, Manitoba with $88,452,000 and British Columbia 


with $65,142,000. 
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Sales of merchandise and supplies by co-operatives amounted to $362,910,000 in 1960, 
an increase of 9 p.c. over the previous year. Sales of feed, fertilizer and spray material 
amounted to $116,340,000, 32 p.c. of total sales of merchandise and supplies. Food 
products and petroleum products, and auto accessories amounted to $100,831,000 and 
$63,447,000, respectively. Leading provinces for co-operative sales of merchandise and 
supplies were: Quebec with $89,760,000, Saskatchewan with $74,291,000 and Ontario 
with $67,031,000. 

Members’ equity in marketing and purchasing co-operatives increased by $21,643,000 
in 1960 and an increase of $20,072,000 was recorded in liabilities to the public. 


NUMBER AND SALES OF CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING AND PURCHASING 


ASSOCIATIONS, CROP YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1932-60 
(EXCLUDES FISHERMEN’S CO-OPERATIVES) 


NUMBER OF ASSOCIATIONS BY PROVINCE, 1960 
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Wholesale co-operatives are federations of local co-operatives which act as central 
marketing agencies for farm products and as wholesalers of farm supplies, machinery and 
consumer goods. The wholesale associations had assets amounting to $86,473,000 in 1960, 
of which members’ equity represented 40 p.c. Total sales of supplies and farm products 
by these associations amounted to $295,081,000, an increase of 4 p.c. over the 1959 total. 

In addition to the above-mentioned associations, there were 865 service co-operatives 
in 1960 which provided a wide range of functions such as housing, rural electrification, 
medical insurance, transportation, recreation facilities, custom grinding, seed cleaning, 
operation of farm machinery and restaurant operation. These associations had a total 
membership of 281,427 and assets amounting to $106,417,000. 


Data for marketing and purchasing co-operatives do not include fishermen’s co-opera- 
tives. Co-operatives in this category were found in all provinces in 1960, with the excep- 
tion of Manitoba and Alberta, and reported a total membership of 10,297, sales of fish 
amounting to $20,630,000 and sales of fish supplies amounting to $2,164,000, the latter 
constituting about 10 p.c. of all fish and fish supplies marketed in Canada. The propor- 
tions of sales of fish for the different areas across the country were: the Atlantic Provinces 
42 p.c. (including the business of United Maritime Fishermen, an interprovincial co-opera- 
tive), British Columbia 30 p.c., Quebec 17 p.c., Ontario 9 p.c., and Saskatchewan 2 p.c. 


40._Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1951-60 


Share- 
Reson Places holders Sales of Sales Total 
Year tious of be Farm of | Business! 
34 Business Members Products Supplies 
No. No. No. $000 $'000 $7000 
MODE erates mrevapavs wiac/a ayes. slalaie’ertis « sare 2,348 5, 830 1,184, 235 769, 265 209, 986 988, 460 
MOG Aces Meese cs cv -wroles oie odeye ene 2,194 5,470 1,163, 803 840,114 234, 848 1,085, 855 
BUG one eee ei ck coe tales Nae 2,221 4,987 1,195,985 874,698 245,630 1,147,590 
TODS ICS. ove oslo vo ROMs « Gare aes 2,086 4,510 1,196, 426 733,012 234,583 986, 298 
TODO SRS «0:0 0/ce ss cM eaa i ww apeserecars 1,949 5,016 1,199, 808 704,047 228,446 941,378 
LOB G crate tiess cays ates cicrdl ele ters « aichove: are 2,041 5,171 1,255,788 823, 389 258, 752 1,092,516 
DG Gerterlevole-e c’uin eB'oisse, srerereye lors Rte ata 2,022 5,023 1,363,470 817,601 283,730 1,116,002 
RE ae ee ee, Segre a) 2,002 §.135 1,221,304 898, 168 296,743 1,209, 805 
LODO e 6 aiecccee 6 ORE orca laie stone 1,982 5, 267 1,290, 462 963, 330 332,943 1,315, 167 
bs ne a ee Soe ee nae 1,986 5,469 1,316, 484 972,333 362,911 1,363,986 


1 Includes other revenue. 


41.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
by Province, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1959 and 1960 


5 ; Associ- | Shareholders Sales of Sales of Total 
Province and Year ations | or Members Products Merchandise Business! 

No. No. $’000 $’000 $’000 
PATER Gms, otote ois oiav'e:o:« vere rerelevaratet® 1959 45 7,324 25 4,421 4,463 
oe ae 1960 48 7,257 2 5,075 5,107 
i d Isl. pe ee Be 1959 20 6,012 2,278 4,166 6,537 
ae 1960 21 6,194 3,557 4,019 7,663 
So pio RRS IER TOPICS 1959 100 24,219 6,371 15,592 22,274 
ae 1960 90 29, 885 7,395 16,577 24,552 
TORT «cd stele Wisse oaeiereia'e #4’ 1959 57 13, 987 9,033 7,919 17,148 
Bow pewmwiok 1960 55 14,029 9,327 9,066 18,559 


1 Includes other revenue. 
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41._Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, by 
Province, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1959 and 1960—concluded 


Pat ay Associ- | Shareholders Sales of Sales of Total 
ENGR EN ss ations | or Members Products Merchandise Business! 
No No $7000 $7000 $000 
(ANTE) BT 4 snes Sogmaue Sour Soddooe ono oone 1959 614 92,162 108,077 80,124 188, 362 
1960 601 94,567 115,714 89,760 207,998 
Ontario We. doec cee ote wales serosa ne 1959 293 156, 478 185, 499 64,950 254,228 
1960 280 160, 157 184, 280 67,031 255,708 
Manito fortes tis oie aie.siatelotsterciereeieraers 1959 107 135, 808 81,403 22,690 106,113 
1960 107 137, 847 88, 452 26,349 117,191 
Saskate he yall jcteicicic css! clale sipieisioleiese siete 1959 455 471,850 259, 647 69, 844 337, 283 
1960 449 472,633 260, 225 74,291 340,713 
All bertaoscen neste sweiucecs naires eres 1959 175 218,615 174,026 28, 982 204, 866 
1960 169 222,795 162,568 30, 526 202, 732 
British Colum pisos sesteee sitelelelelstereserers 1959 110 50,613 65,189 24,721 92,169 
1960 110 54, 855 65, 142 29,446 96,730 
Interprovancisilinn. access estaeterie siren 1959 6 113,394 71,782 9,534 81,729 
1960 6 116, 265 75,671 10,771 87,033 
Totals... cnc ce eect ere ce rene 1959 1,982 1,290,462 963,330 332, 943 1,315,167 
1960 1,936 1,316, 484 972,333 362,911 1,363,986 


1 Includes other revenue. 


42.—Products Handled by Marketing and Purchasing Co-operatives, Crop Years 
Ended July 31, 1959 and 1960 


1959 1960 
Product Associ- Value of Associ- Value of 
ations! Sales ations! Sales 
No. $’000 No. $000 

Marketing. (25555 cones os occ dese ales cae a sateen 1,017 963,330 981 972,333 
Dairy prod ucts sree. vse. ois. cleleieietintn e's «is oretelcletsioreeete cs 438 216, 447 463 219, 533 
Hruit:and Svegeta Wiles’ ...ctsutisse sees « siecle delete cites 161 41,682 129 40,950 
Grain-anGdiseed 57.0 Sass eyes olor. cetera naepievetidee sins 185 366,589 107 377,720 
TAVestOck. cates es cattna ls eaic cee uteten taieee aoe 332 287, 204 337 276, 792 
iggsvandonoultryziwstscereevarste wicinetolocuiersieleycvercie sietevers 176 38, 828 164 42,026 
Lumberand woods oceans cisevie ences seeeeeearece 44 2,875 44 3,745 
BS (05 on OAs in A NTN reac etl me Gane oe 9 2,550 8 2,968 
Woolies RA. Rs. oe Secor eee 11 1,270 13 1,553 
1 aeRO 0... CAG OUr Ooo CatUGOD OCE AB Cor 4 608 5 740 
FE ODACCO fitz ciesk baile BOs Taree yale) aleis QTR SURAT eres 8 1,946 3 1,859 
Mia ple pid uGts si-scescsvsh ayers onavarats owe oxolarttater ey reperoerirste 3 2,747 3 3,635 
Miscellaneous 3 f2caia cera ain ceil siasislois ee etersino severe 69 584 63 812 
Merchandising jc iscssfesciie dss shen toe dese’ aia ewer 1,568 332, 943 1,586 362,910 
BOO dproductiot ween: seeracas aierre-cveeyorernr etree 818 94, 463 834 100, 831 
Clothing and home furnishings..................- 533 11,596 578 12,229 
Hard wares sissies oe ee Oe race 719 21, 464 703 25,342 
Petroleum products and auto accessories Bye 654 57, 855 680 68, 447 
Feed, fertilizer and spray material. 1,040 108, 857 970 116,340 
Machinery and equipment........ ae 234 10,763 312 12,684 
Coal, wood and building material................ 573 20,032 567 23, 402 
Miscellaneous. o0is5 0c Ritab sad ewe ap ss aekes > 594 7,913 565 8, 625 
Totals coves tictsgenagieseaieistacedes eases 25585 1,296,273 25567 1,335, 243 


_ 1 Duplication exists in this column as some associations market produce as well as handle supplies, some associ- 
ations market more than one product and some handle many of the supplies listed. 
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Section 5.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Statistics relating to interprovincial freight movements are difficult to collect since 
there are no controls over, or barriers to, such trade. Provincial freight traffic statistics 
are available for loadings and unloadings of goods carried by rail, water, pipeline and motor 
transport. 

Details of railway freight movement are confined to tons loaded and unloaded by 
province and contain a certain amount of import and export of goods shipped by water. 
The figures given in Table 43, however, do not give a precise measure of total interprovincial 
freight movement by rail; they indicate only the net interprovincial movement of railway 
freight, which is but one aspect of that trade. For water-borne traffic, Table 44 shows 
tonnages of all cargoes unloaded at Canadian ports in both interprovincial and intraprovin- 
cial trade, by province of origin. Interprovincial data for oil and gas carried by pipeline 
are given in the Transportation Chapter at pp. 835-836. Interprovincial and international 
traffic carried by Canadian registered trucks is shown in Table 45. 


See "olga in the Transportation Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of 
istics. 


43.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Frovince,! 1959 and 1960 


Received 
Loaded from U.S.A. Totals Carried? 
Province Rail Connections 

1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland.......... 1,473,152 1,617,786 — _ 1,473,152 1,617,786 
Prince Edward Island. . 342,368 314, 672 — — 342, 368 314, 672 
NOVa SCOtIs.. 6.3. c0.c6.0% 11, 282,035 9,714,503 —_ _ 11,282,035 9,714,503 
New Brunswick........ 3,923, 839 4,005,173 463,082 447, 628 4,386,921 4,452,801 
Quebee:. aes teas oa 37,445,678 35,129,593 3, 263, 829 2,885,926 40,709, 507 38,015,519 
i 42,883,109 39,776,080 19,323, 467 19, 202,046 62, 206,576 58,978, 126 
7,069, 952 6,541, 697 464, 407 379, 866 7,534, 359 6,921,563 
12,715, 636 12, 348, 813 205, 300 151, 263 12,920, 936 12,500,076 
11,786, 847 12,121,465 119, 221 188, 841 11,906,068 12,310,306 
Se wordes 10, 844, 137 11, 460, 148 1,203,528 1,097,557 12,047,665 12,557,705 
MOCAISS so vccscetes e 139, 766, 753 133, 029, 930 25,042,834 24,353,127 164,809,587 157,383, 057 

Delivered to 
Unloaded U.S.A. Totals Terminated? 
Rail Connections 

1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland.......... 1,996,997 1,948, 860 _ —_ 1,996,997 1,948, 860 
Prince Edward Island. . 574, 806 538,344 — _— 574, 806 538,344 
Nova Scotia........ 10,533, 155 8,959,358 —_— _— 10,533, 155 8,959,358 
New Brunswick.... 4,410,217 4,342,251 437,481 458, 202 4,847,698 4,800, 453 
GFHODOC. 5 Hebi oc oie 055% 37,463, 126 35,052,159 5, 242,067 4,955,133 42,705,193 40, 007, 292 
CPRUATIO nn Beis < aeeieies aes 51,057,479 47,979, 184 20, 213, 874 20,894, 190 71,271,353 68, 873,374 
WESTIE eo ciaveiaversiere Fee 7,141,358 6,695,373 744, 674 747, 205 7,886,032 7,442,578 
Saskatchewan.......... 3, 882,761 3,597,231 1,218,063 1,281,966 5,100,824 4,879,197 
Alberta Pe os. . Fa. ole 6,391, 662 6,576,575 29,190 30,903 6, 420, 852 6,607,478 
British Columbia....... 11,880,749 12,222,108 1,979,043 1,981,567 13, 859, 792 14, 203,675 
Motals 438 2 cde 135, 332,310 127,911, 443 29,864,392 30,349, 166 165,196,702 | 158,260,609 

1 Class I and II railways operating in Canada. 2 Figures for freight carried and freight terminated do 


not agree because freight loaded within a certain year is not necessarily all unloaded within the same year. 
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44.—Tonnage of Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Canadian Ports in Interprovincial Trade, 
by Province, 1959 and 1960 


Province of Loading 


Year and 

Province of B.C. Canada 
Unloading | Nfld. P.E.I. N.S N.B Que. Ont. Man and 

N.W.T 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1959 

INGE heaters 763,017 26,576 971,983 7,201 166,019 27,556 = 69 1,962,421 
PAR ec. Ge 3,435 _— 120,520 = 5,796 1,275 — _ 131,026 
NES sapere 794, 827 13,369 279,365 53,245 535, 460 3,507 _— 5,317 1,735,140 
ING Baa oe es 1,576 35,219 470,137 95,073 330,527 4,447 _ 2,055 939, 134 
Quesaxioas 165, 494 52,167 | 2,290,466 75,48 6,060,194 8,948,092 2,656 15,509 12,605, 011 
Ontern caine 7,957 = 2,100 <= 3,130,575 | 11,156,044 — 132 14, 296, 808 
Manse csac _ — —_ — 211 —_ 22,684 == 22,895 
B.C. and 

N.W.T 342 — 4,314 — 55, 942 — 2,477 |7,948, 140 8,006, 215 
Totals, 1959] 1,736,648 | 127,431 | 4,138,885 | 230,952 | 10,284,724 | 15,185,971 | 27,817 |7,966,222 | 39,698,650 

1960 

ING Gamers 966, 007 18,356 871, 842 51,753 207, 634 21,624 — 148 2,137,364 
1241 OF Bee iss 493 _ 264, 840 112,027 14,607 6,497 = = 398, 464 
INSi te wane 1,041,741 12,698 275,396 174, 457 473,194 128,119 —_ 1, 483 2,107,088 
Ne Bisse 512 44,987 487,794 170,173 280,214 16, 886 _— 6,006 1,006,572 
Queicse sass 191,750 63,414 | 1,902,343 343, 727 5,732,488 4,100, 861 4,614 37,055 12,376, 202 
Ont. 3.0 2,462 —_ 15,769 = 2,048,595 | 10,248,815 _ 4,629 12,320,270 
Mani saosces = — == see 84 _ 13 121 218 
B.C. and 

N.W. 692 — 4,387 — 35,561 571 — /|10,389,746 | 10,430,957 
Totals, 1960) 2,203,657 139,455 | 3,822,371 852,137 8,792,327 | 14,523,373 4,627 |10,439,188 | 40,777,135 


45.—Interprovincial and International Traffic by Canadian Registered Trucks, 
1959 and 1960 


To-| Atlantic 
Year and Province Proy- | Que. Ont Man Sask Alta 
inces 
000 000 000 000 000 "000 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1959 
From— 
Atlantic Provinces..... — 46 1 — — — 
Quebecs maa tates 27 —_ 1,214 2 _ 52 
Ontaniomnrencenscceee 4] 1,183 — 145 15 151 
Mamitobalew.sasccee ce. — 2 133 — 113 38 
Saskatchewan......... -- 1 4 155 oe 85 
Albertaste2. 4. Ss... _— 47 99 26 118 — 
British Columbia...... = — 9 — 1 166 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territoriesooscee fees — _ _ —_ _ 2 
United States.......... 14 283 460 12 2 39 
Botals:n.572s0s7- 45 | 1,562 | 1,920 340 249 533 
1960 
From— 
Atlantic Provinces..... _ 32 — —_ — 
Quebeet,..nkaeaea sation: 81 — 1,091 9 _ 65 
OntariGaawnsaeote: 9 941 — 119 21 ilaly/ 
Manitoba....... _ 9 164 — 131 40 
Saskatchewan —_ 1 4 171 — 51 
Alberta... 4.40 etee ae — 63 82 29 93 _ 
British Columbia...... —_ 1 12 5 4 166 
Yukon and Northwest 
Merritories tess — — _ _ —_ 1 
United States.......... 38 268 437 32 7 26 
Totals ep 23e: fac 128 | 1,315 | 1,795 365 256 466 


Yukon 


United 

1 SHOR ec Statda Total 

000 000 7000 000 

tons tons tons tons 
— _ 84 131 
— _— 194 1,489 
27 — 537 2,062 
2 _— 24 312 
_ — 13 258 
216 50 14 570 
_ 40 72 288 
6 _ _— 8 
132 _ _— 942 
383 90 938 6,060 
_ _ 134 171 
_ — 262 1,508 
17 _— 444 1,668 
4 — 15 363 
1 —_ 7 235 
215 55 12 549 
_ 47 205 440 
18 — — 19 
186 _ = 994 
441 102 | 1,079 5,947 
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PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL 
OF DOMESTIC TRADE 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Marketing of Farm Products 


Subsection 1.—Control of the Grain Trade 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board of 
Grain Commissioners which, since 1912, has administered the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act, and the Canadian Wheat Board which operates under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, 1935. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners.*—The Board of Grain Commissioners was 
established in 1912 under the authority of the Canada Grain Act, 1912 (RSC 1952, ce. 
25 and 308 and amendments). It is a quasi-judicial and administrative body of three—a 
Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners—reporting to the Minister of Agriculture. 


The Canada Grain Act has been called the Magna Charta of the Canadian grain 
trade or, more particularly, of the Canadian farmer, and the Board’s chief duties are to 
ensure that the rights conferred on the different parties by the provisions of the Act are 
properly protected. Transportation of grain is restricted except from or to licensed ele- 
vators, and restriction is placed on the use of established grade names. The Act does not 
provide for any control or supervision of grain exchanges and the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners has no power or duties in the matter of grain prices. 


The Board manages and operates, under semi-public terminal licences, the Canadian 
Government elevators situated at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, Sask., Lethbridge, Edmon- 
ton and Calgary, Alta., and Prince Rupert, B.C., and leases the Canadian Government 
elevator at Port Arthur, Ont., to a privately owned grain company. The Executive Offices 
of the Board and other principal offices are situated at Winnipeg, Man., but branch offices 
are maintained at numerous points from Montreal in the east to Victoria in the west. Total 
personnel is approximately 900. 


On a fee basis, the Board provides official inspection, grading and weighing of grain, 
and registration of warehouse receipts. All operators of elevators in Western Canada and 
of elevators in Eastern Canada that handle western-grown grain for export, as well as all 
parties operating as grain commission merchants, track buyers of grain, or as grain dealers, 
are required to be licensed by the Board annually and to file security by bond or otherwise 
as a guarantee for the performance of all obligations imposed upon them by the Canada 
Grain Act or by the regulations of the Board. 

To protect the rights of the different parties, the Board has jurisdiction to inquire 
into and is empowered to give direction regarding any matter relating to the grading or 
weighing of grain; deductions made from grain for dockage; shortages on delivery of grain 
into or out of elevators; unfair or discriminatory operation of any elevator; refusal or neglect 
of any person to comply with any provision of the Canada Grain Act; and any other matter 
arising out of the performance of the duties of the Board. 

In the Prairie Provinces the Board maintains four Assistant Commissioners—one in 
Alberta, two in Saskatchewan and one in Manitoba. These Assistant Commissioners 
investigate complaints of producers and inspect periodically the country elevators in their 
respective provinces; all elevators with their equipment and stocks of grain are subject at 
any time to inspection by officials of the Board. 

The Board sets up, annually, Committees on Grain Standards and also appoints 
Grain Appeal Tribunals to give final decisions in cases where appeals are made against 
the grading of grain by the Board’s inspection officials. To assist in maintaining the 
uniform quality of the top grades of Red Spring Wheat handled through terminal ele- 
vators, the Canada Grain Act provides that wheat of these grades shall be stored with 
grain of like grade only. 


* Prepared by W. J. MacLeod Secretary of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Winnipeg, Man. 
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In addition to its duties under the Canada Grain Act, certain other duties are per- 
formed by the Board. Under the provisions of the Inland Water Freight Rates Act (RSC 
1952, c. 153), the Board maintains records of rates for the carriage of grain from Fort 
William or Port Arthur, Ont., by lake or river navigation and is empowered to prescribe 
maximum rates for such carriage. Under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 213 as amended), the Board collects from licensees under the Canada 
Grain Act, 1 p.c. of the purchase price of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax and rapeseed pur- 
chased by such licensees. 


The Canadian Wheat Board.*—The Canadian Wheat Board was established under 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act of 1935 for the purpose of “the marketing in an orderly 
manner, in interprovincial and export trade, of grain grown in Canada’. The Board 
was at first a voluntary Board, that is, farmers had the option of marketing their wheat 
through it or through the private grain trade. In 1948, under the War Measures Act, 
the Board was made a compulsory Board, and all wheat going into commercial channels 
was required to be marketed through it. At the end of the War, the Transitional Powers 
Act continued the Board as the sole marketing agency for wheat until 1947 when the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act was amended. The major wartime powers of the Board were 
continued in the 1947 Act. It is under provisions of this 1947 legislation (RSC 1952, c. 
44 and amendments) that the Board is operating today. 

The Canadian Wheat Board accomplishes its objective of orderly marketing of grain 
through regulation and agreement. It owns no grain handling facilities but, by entering 
into agreements with the owners of these facilities, it attempts to bring about an orderly 
flow of grain through each of the steps involved in merchandising the grain from the pro- 
ducer to the domestic or overseas buyer. 

In the selling of wheat, the Board utilizes the services of shippers and exporters. In 
its sales operations, the Board endeavours to meet the wishes of overseas buyers and, on 
occasion, enters into direct contracts. When an exporter completes an export sale, in his 
capacity as an agent of the Board, he is responsible for the transaction; he completes the 
transaction with the buyer and settles with the Board for the purchase of the wheat from 
the Board. 

When the commercial storage facilities are inadequate to handle all the grain pro- 
duced, it is necessary for the Board to regulate the flow of grain from the producer to these 
forward positions. The first step is accomplished by the use of producer’s delivery permits 
issued annually by The Canadian Wheat Board. Every delivery of grain made to country 
elevators by a producer is entered in his permit book. By regulating the amount of grain 
delivered by the producer to the country elevator by the use of a quota system, and by 
apportioning shipping orders to country elevators according to the needs created by sales 
commitments, the Wheat Board regulates the amount of grain coming into the marketing 
channel. 

The next step is the handling of the grain by the country elevator. The maximum 
charges for the handling and storing of the grain are set by the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, but the actual charges are subject to negotiation between the elevator companies 
and the Wheat Board. 

The third step in the marketing process—transporting the grain from the country 
elevators to the large terminal elevators in Eastern Canada, Churchill or on the West Coast 
—is carried out by the railways. The Wheat Board determines the kinds and grades 
of grain that are required at the different terminal destinations to meet its sales com- 
mitments and informs the elevator companies and the railways of these needs. The 
maximum tariffs are set by an agreement between the railways and the Government of 
Canada. 

The fourth major step—storing and handling of the grain at terminal elevators— 
is done in privately or co-operatively owned elevators. Maximum charges are established 
for this service by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


* Prepared by C. B. Davidson, Executive Assistant, The Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, Man. 
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In the case of oats and barley, the Board’s operations are less extensive than those 
relating to wheat. These two grains are sold in store positions at the terminal elevators 
at Fort William—Port Arthur and Vancouver. Oats and barley are marketed either on 
a straight cash basis at prices quoted daily by the Board or on the basis of exchange of 
futures concluded through the facilities of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The Board 
controls the movement of coarse grains to the Lakehead. The private trade is responsible 
for the movement of oats and barley from Lakehead or Vancouver positions. 


The producer receives payment for his wheat, oats and barley in two or three stages. 
An initial payment price is established early in the crop year by Order in Council. The 
initial payment price less the cost of handling grain at the local elevator and the trans- 
portation costs to the Lakehead or Vancouver is the initial price received by the producer. 
This price is a guaranteed floor price in that if the Wheat Board, in selling the grain, does 
not realize this price and the necessary marketing costs, the deficit is borne by the Federal 
Treasury. However, with very few exceptions, the Wheat Board has operated without 
financial aid from the Federal Treasury. 


After the end of the crop year, but prior to the final payment being made, if the Wheat 
Board can confidently foresee a surplus accumulating and if authorized by Order in Council, 
an interim payment is made to producers. This interim payment is the same amount per 
bushel to all producers of the same grade of grain. When the Board has sold all the grain 
or otherwise disposed of it in accordance with the Canadian Wheat Board Act, the Board, 
if authorized by Order in Council, makes a final payment to producers. 


Under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, administered by the Board, pro- 
ducers may receive, through their elevator agents, cash advances on farm-stored grain 
in accordance with a prescribed formula. The purpose of this legislation is to make cash 
available to producers pending delivery of their grain under delivery quotas established 
by the Board. Cash advances are interest-free as far as producers are concerned. 


Western Canadian producers receive the price for their grain that the Wheat Board 
receives, less its operating costs including carrying charge, and the general level of prices 
received by the Board is determined by competitive conditions in world markets. The 
only subsidy received by the farmer in the Canadian wheat marketing system is the part 
payment of storage costs for wheat made by the Government of Canada. Under provisions 
of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act, the Minister of Finance, out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, pays to the Wheat Board the storage costs on wheat in storage at the end 
of the crop year in excess of 178,000,000 bu. 


Subsection 2.—Controls Over Farm Products Other Than Grain* 


With the growing complexity of agricultural marketing caused by the fact that the 
producer is more and more becoming a specialist and produces more for marketing off the 
farm than for his own needs, a substantial and continuing change in the approach to market- 
ing problems is evident. 

With the exception of tobacco, little or no attempt at production control has been 
introduced in Canada, although in some countries this also forms part of a broad program 
of market control. The methods of control might be summarized as follows, although 
some of those mentioned may. be combined in certain operations: (1) producers may organize 
co-operative marketing agencies; (2) producers may establish compulsory marketing boards 
to bargain with groups buying the product for processing or further sale; (3) producers may 
establish compulsory marketing boards to direct the flow of product and bargain on price; 
(4) producers may request the Federal Government to establish a government marketing 
board; and/or (5) producers may request intervention in the pricing system through an 
offer by the Government to either assist in financing the orderly marketing of the product 
or in the support of the price of the product in the marketplace. 

* Prepared in the Economics Division of the Administration Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


A more detailed statement on this subject, including the history of developments leading to the present situation, 
appears in the 1960 Canada Year Book, pp. 961-966. 
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The Government of Canada and provincial governments have, through legislation and 
in other ways, given marketing aids such as those related to research, education, informa- 
tion, inspection, grading and many other service measures of this type, designed to assist 
in making adjustments in marketing within agriculture and between agriculture and the 
remainder of the economy. 

There exists in Canada today considerable legislation at the federal, provincial and 
municipal levels which gives government agencies and farmers the power to take measures 
for controlling the marketing of farm products. Legislation relating to grain marketing 
is dealt with in Subsection 1, pp. 903-905, and an attempt is made here to cover in a 
general way some of the other types of legislation, with particular reference to the Agricul- 
tural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, the Agricultural Products Marketing Act and 
the Agricultural Stabilization Act. 


General Marketing Controls.—At the municipal level, many cities and towns have 
controls with respect to the sale of foods in certain areas or with respect to health standards. 
For example, most municipalities have some form of health regulation concerning milk 
being sold within their boundaries. This is often extended to licensing for the purpose of 
assuring sanitary standards on the farms where the milk originates. Similarly, zoning by- 
laws may not only control the areas where commercial merchandising generally can take 
place, but also state that public markets where fruit and vegetables and other goods are 
sold may operate only under fairly strict supervision of the municipality. 

With respect to provincial government controls, most of the provinces enacted milk 
control legislation before 1940. Most of them finance these milk-control agencies out of 
public funds, others finance through the collection of licence fees and assessments from 
those engaged in the fluid milk industry, and some combine the two methods. Most 
milk-control agencies have authority to carry out some system of licensing which provides 
for the revocation of such licences if those engaged in the fluid milk business do not conform 
with the orders of the milk control board. 

In all provinces with such boards, the milk control board sets the minimum price which 
distributors in specified markets may pay producers for Class I milk, that is, milk which is 
actually sold for fluid consumption. In a number of provinces this price is based on a 
formula. Most provinces also set either minimum or fixed wholesale and retail prices for 
milk. However, in Manitoba a maximum and not a minimum retail price is set, and in 
British Columbia and Ontario no control is exercised over milk prices at the retail level. 
In these three provinces some degree of price competition between store and home delivery 
sales has developed. 

The powers given to or requirements made by milk control boards include: (1) authority 
to inquire into all matters pertaining to the fluid milk industry, to define market areas, to 
arbitrate disputes, to examine the books and records of those engaged in the industry, to 
issue and revoke licences, and to establish a price for milk; and (2) authority to require a 
bond from distributors, periodic reports from distributors, payments to be made to pro- 
ducers by a certain date each month, distributors to give statements to suppliers, distrib- 
utors to give notice before ceasing to accept milk from any producer, producers to give 
notice before ceasing to deliver milk to any distributor, and the prohibition of distributors 
requiring capital investment from producers. 

Thus fluid milk controls are not only widespread but also numerous. They are gener- 
ally considered to be administered in the public interest as well as in the interest of those 
who have regular opportunities to appear before the boards in connection with requests 
for price changes. 

Federally, the Food and Drug Directorate of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare has wide control over the content of foods sold. The Department of Agriculture 
establishes grades or quality standards for various foods and exercises some control over 
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size and type of packages and containers used in food preparation. The Weights and 
Measures Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce also exercises controls in 
its sphere. : 


The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act.—In the late 1930’s, 
the Federal Government decided to assist orderly marketing by encouraging the establish- 
ment of pools which would give to the producer the maximum sales return for his product 
less a maximum margin for handling expenses agreed upon in advance. Thus the Agricul- 
tural Products Co-operative Marketing Act and the Wheat Co-operative Marketing Act 
were passed in 1939. ‘The latter was used in one year only but the Agricultural Products 
Co-operative Marketing Act, which covers the marketing of all agricultural products 
except wheat, has been used to a greater or lesser degree from time to time during the 
intervening years. 

The purpose of this Act is to aid farmers in pooling the returns from sale of their prod- 
ucts by guaranteeing initial payments and thus assisting in the orderly marketing of the 
product. The Government will undertake to guarantee a certain minimum initial pay- 
ment to the producer at the time of delivery of the product including a margin for handling, 
sales returns to be made to the producer on a co-operative plan. The guaranteed initial 
payment may be up to a maximum of 80 p.c. of the average price for the previous three 
years, the exact percentage to be recommended by the Minister of Agriculture who enters 
into an agreement with the selling agency for the product. The payment to the producer 
is to be made through the sales agency on a graded basis. at the time of delivery of the 
product. 

Agreements under this Act have been made with respect to the marketing of maple 
products, honey, onions, potatoes, cheddar cheese, apples, peaches, apricots, cherries, oats, 
barley, flax, rye, corn, fox and mink pelts, and the following seeds: alfalfa, crested wheat 
grass, brome grass, slender wheat grass, western rye grass, timothy, red clover, alsike clover, 
sweet clover, creeping red fescue, meadow fescue, and peas. Thus far the Government of 
Canada has suffered losses under this Act only with respect to fox pelts and potatoes. This 
experience indicates that any service to agriculture rendered by this Act has been at rela- 
tively small expense to the taxpayers of Canada except for minor administrative expenses, 
most of which have been taken care of as part of the day-to-day administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


The Agricultural Products Marketing Act.—Following the withdrawal of wartime 
powers of the Federal Government, the Agricultural Products Marketing Act of 1949 was 
enacted to provide delegation for like powers to those established for marketing boards 
within a province for the purposes of interprovincial and export trade. A Supreme Court 
judgment in January 1952 cleared the validity of the Agricultural Products Marketing 
Act but left some doubt with respect to how licences, levies or other charges could be made 
by marketing boards beyond the extent of immediate administrative expenses without 
some approval by the Federal Government in its constitutional field of indirect taxation. 
In April 1957, following a further Supreme Court judgment in respect to Ontario legisla- 
tion, an amendment to the Federal Agricultural Products Marketing Act vested in the 
Governor in Council the right to authorize local boards to “‘fix, impose and collect levies or 
charges from persons engaged in the production or marketing of the whole or any part of 
any agricultural product and for such purpose to classify such persons into groups and fix 
the levies or charges payable by the members of the different groups in different amounts, 
to use such levies or charges for the purposes of such board or agency, including the creation 
of reserves, and the payment of expenses and losses resulting from the sale or disposal of 
any such agricultural product, and the equalization or adjustment among producers of any 
agricultural product of moneys realized from the sale thereof during such period or periods 
of time as the board or agency may determine”’. 

There are at present 76 such marketing boards organized in Canada, 60 p.c. of which 
are in the Province of Quebec and 21 p.c. in Ontario; all other provinces with the exception 
of Newfoundland have one or more boards. 
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PROPORTION OF VARIOUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES SOLD 
THROUGH PRODUCER MARKETING BOARDS IN CANADA, 1959 AND 1960 
(EXCLUSIVE OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD) 
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The annual statistical report prepared by the Economics Division of the Department 
of Agriculture in relation to these boards indicates that about one-sixth of the farm cash 
income in Canada in 1960 was received from sales made under the control of provincial 
marketing board plans, including the following commodities: seed corn, potatoes, other 
vegetables, sugar beets, tobacco, hogs, certain dairy products, fruits, wool, honey, white 
beans, maple products, pulpwood, wheat and soybeans. As at Mar. 15, 1962, 35 of these 
provincial boards had received an extension of powers for purposes of interprovincial and 
export trade from the Federal Government. Three had received authority to collect 
levies in excess of administrative expenses. 

The Agricultural Products Marketing Act does not give the local or provincial market- 
ing board any greater control over agencies outside the province than is possible through 
the control of the commodity by the board and whatever contractual arrangements it may 
make with such agencies outside the province. It does make it possible, however, for 
marketing boards to give groups within a province complete marketing control over any 
commodity produced in that province, or any area of that province which may be defined. 


The Agricultural Stabilization Act.—The functions of this Act, passed in 1958, 
and its administration are outlined in the Agriculture Chapter, pp. 388-389. Under the 
Act, all price support levels must be related to a price formula based on the most recent 
ten-year average of market prices for the product concerned. In addition, the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board, unless the Government sets a higher support level, must support the 
prices of nine key commodities at not less than 80 p.c. of the ten-year average market price. 
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The named commodities are: butter, cheese, eggs, cattle, hogs, sheep, wheat, oats and 
barley (for the latter three, the support applies only to grains produced outside the prairie 
areas designated under the Canadian Wheat Board Act). Other commodities can be 
supported at such percentage of the ten-year average market price as may be approved 
by the Government from time to time. Prices established for the nine named commodities 
must be announced so that they can apply for 12 months from the effective date. Support 
of designated commodities is also normally for a 12-month period. 


In the first year of operation of the Agricultural Stabilization Board, 21 commodities 
were under price support. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1960, 18 commodities were under 
price support and in each of the two following years, 17 commodities. Each year support 
prices for most of these commodities were set at 80 p.c. of the ten-year average or higher. 
The net cost of support in the fiscal year 1959-60 was approximately $60,000,000 and about 
$51,000,000 in 1960-61. 


The Agricultural Stabilization Board may support the price of products in any one or 
more of three ways: (1) an offer to purchase by the Board; (2) underwriting the market 
through producer guarantees, commonly called the “deficiency payment” method; or (3) 
making such payment for the benefit of producers as may be authorized for the purpose of 
stabilizing the price of an agricultural commodity. The third method is new under the 
Agricultural Stabilization Act. All methods have been used during the first years of 
operation of the Act, although recently there has been some tendency to use the so-called 
deficiency payment method to a greater degree. 


Section 2.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


The purpose of Canadian anti-combines legislation is to assist in maintaining free 
and open competition as a prime stimulus to the achievement of maximum production, 
distribution and employment in a system of free enterprise. To this end, the legislation 
seeks to eliminate certain practices in restraint of trade, which serve to prevent the nation’s 
economic resources from being most effectively used for the advantage of all citizens. 


By amendments which came into force on Aug. 10, 1960 (SC 1960, c. 45), all the 
provisions of the anti-combines legislation which previously had been divided between 
the Combines Investigation Act (RSC 1952, c. 314) and the Criminal Code were amended 
and consolidated in the Act. The substantive provisions now are contained in Sects. 2, 
32, 33, 33A, 33B, 33C and 34 of the Combines Investigation Act. The Act was enacted 
in 1923 and was amended extensively in 1935, 1937, 1946, 1949, 1951 and 1952 as well 
as in 1960. 

Sect. 32, generally speaking, forbids in Subsect. (1) combinations that prevent or lessen 
“unduly” competition in the production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, storage, 
rental, transportation or supply of an article of trade or commerce or in the price of in- 
surance. Subsect. (1) derives from Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code which was enacted 
originally in 1889. While Subsect. (2) provides that no person shall be convicted for 
participation in an arrangement relating only to such matters as the exchange of statistics 
or the defining of product standards, etc., Subsect. (3) provides that Subsect. (2) does not 
apply if the arrangement has lessened or is likely to lessen competition unduly in respect of 
prices, quantity or quality of production, markets or customers or channels of distribution, 
or if the arrangement ‘‘has restricted or is likely to restrict any person from entering into or 
expanding a business in a trade or industry”. Subsect. (4) provides that, subject to Sub- 
sect. (5), no person shall be convicted for participation in an arrangement which relates 
only to the export trade. Subsect. (5) provides that Subsect. (4) does not apply if the 
arrangement has had or is likely to have harmful effects on the volume of export trade or on 
the businesses of Canadian competitors or on domestic consumers. 

Sects. 2 and 33 make it an offence to participate in a merger which has or is likely to 
have the effect of lessening competition to the detriment or against the interest of the 


*Revised by D. W. H. Henry, Director of Investigation and Research, Combines Investigation Act, 
Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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public. These Sections also make it an offence to participate in a monopoly which has been 
operated or is likely to be operated to the detriment or against the interest of the public. 


Sect. 833A deals with what are commonly called “price discrimination’ and ‘‘predatory 
price cutting’. It provides that a supplier may not make a practice of discriminating 
among those of his trade customers who come into competition with one another by giving 
one a preferred price which is not available to another if the second is willing to buy in 
like quantities and qualities as the first; and it also forbids a supplier from selling at prices 
lower in one locality than in another, or unreasonably low anywhere, if the effect or tend- 
ency of such policy is to lessen competition substantially or eliminate competitors or the 
policy is designed to have such effect. 


Sect. 33B provides that where a supplier grants advertising or display allowances to 
competing trade customers he must grant them in proportion to the purchases of such 
customers; any services he exacts in return must be such that his different types of customers 
are able to perform; and if such customers are required to incur expenses to earn such 
allowances, such expenses also must be proportionate to their purchases. 


Sect. 33C makes it an offence for any person, for the purpose of promoting the sale 
or use of an article, to make any materially misleading representation to the public con- 
cerning the price at which such or like articles have been, will be or are ordinarily sold. 


Sect. 34 prohibits a supplier of goods from prescribing the prices at which they are 
to be resold by wholesalers or retailers or from cutting off supplies to a merchant because 
of the merchant’s failure or refusal to abide by such prices, i.e., the practice of ‘resale 
price maintenance”. ‘The Section also provides that it shall not be inferred that a person 
practised resale price maintenance simply because he refused, or counselled the refusal 
of supplies to a merchant if there was reasonable cause to believe and the supplier did 
believe that the merchant was making a practice of using articles of such supplier as “loss- 
leaders” or as bait advertising or was making a practice of engaging in misleading adver- 
tising in respect of such articles or of not providing services that purchasers of such articles 
might reasonably expect. 


The Act provides for a Director who is responsible for investigating combines and other 
restrictive practices, and a Commission (the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission) 
which is responsible for appraising the evidence submitted to it by the Director and the 
parties under investigation, and for making a report to the Minister. When there are 
reasonable grounds for believing that a forbidden practice is engaged in, the Director may 
obtain from the Commission authorization to examine witnesses, search premises, or re- 
quire written returns. After examining all the information available, if the Director believes 
that it proves the existence of a forbidden practice, he submits a statement of the evidence 
to the Commission and to the parties believed to be responsible for the practice. The 
Commission then sets a time and place at which it hears argument on behalf of the Director 
in support of his statement, and hears argument and receives evidence on behalf of any 
persons against whom allegations have been made in the statement. Following this hearing, 
the Commission prepares and submits a report to the Minister, ordinarily required to be 
published within thirty days. 


The Act also provides for general inquiries into restraints of trade which, while not 
forbidden or punishable, may affect the public interest. It further provides in Sect. 31 
that the courts, including the Exchequer Court of Canada, in addition to imposing punish- 
ment for a contravention of the legislation, may make an order restraining persons from 
embarking on, continuing or repeating a contravention or directing the dissolution of a 
merger or monopoly as the case may be. Application also may be made to the courts for 
such an order in lieu of prosecuting and convicting for a contravention of the legislation. 
By virtue of the 1960 amendments, prosecutions for offences against the substantive pro- 
visions of the legislation (other than Sect. 33C which is punishable only on summary 
conviction) may be taken either in the provincial courts or with the consent of the accused 
in the Exchequer Court of Canada. The amendment conferring jurisdiction on the Ex- 
chequer Court came into force on Dec. 1, 1960. 
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In the years 1956-61, the following reports of inquiries under the legislation have been 
published :— 


(1) Retail Distribution and Sale of Coal in Winnipeg. 


(2) a Distribution and Sale of Quilted Goods, Quilting Materials and Related 
roducts 


(3) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Boxboard Grades of Paperboard. 
(4) Production, Purchase and Sale of Flue-Cured Tobacco in Ontario. 
(5) The Sugar Industry in Western Canada and a Proposed Merger of Sugar Companies. 
(6) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Metal Culverts and Related Products. 
(7) Purchase of Pulpwood in Certain Districts in Eastern Canada. 
(8) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Yeast. 
(9) Production, Distribution and Sale of Zine Oxide. 
(10) Wholesale Trade in Cigarettes and Confectionery in the Edmonton District. 
(11) Study of Certain Discriminatory Pricing Practices in the Grocery Trade. 
(12) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Ammunition in Canada. 
(13) Distribution and Sale of Electrical Construction Materials and Equipment in Ontario. 
(14) Sale and Distribution of Surgical Rubber Gloves and Certain Other Surgical Supplies. 
(15) The Sugar Industry in Eastern Canada. 


(16) Alleged Attempts at Resale Price Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of Gasoline 
in the Toronto Area. 


(17) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Specialty Bags and Related Products. 
(18) Automobile Insurance in Canada. 
(19) Distribution and Sale of Coal in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 


(20) Production and Supply of Newspapers in the City of Vancouver and Elsewhere in the 
Province of British Columbia. 


(21) eg eters Distribution and Sale of Transparent Packaging Products and Related 
roducts. 


(22) Manufacture, Distribution, Supply and Sale of Belts. 


(23) Distribution and Sale of Gasoline in the Toronto Area (Alleged Price Discrimination— 
Supertest Petroleum Corporation, Limited) 


(24) Distribution and Sale of Gasoline in the Toronto Area (Alleged Price Discrimination— 
The British American Oil Company Limited). 


(25) Distribution and Sale of Gasoline in the Toronto Area (Alleged Price Discrimination— 
Texaco Canada Limited). 


(26) Alleged Attempts at Resale Price Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of Cameras 
and Related Products (Arrow Photographic Equipment Limited). 


(27) Meat Packing Industry and the Acquisition of Wilsil Limited and Calgary Packers 
Limited by Canada Packers Limited. 


(28) Alleged Attempts at Resale Price Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of Cameras 
and Related Products (Garlick Films Limited). 


These reports and copies of the Annual Reports under the Act may be obtained from 
the Queen’s Printer or the office of the Director of Investigation and Research, Combines 
Investigation Act, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 


Section 3.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


The retail sale of alcoholic beverages in Canada is controlled by provincial and terri- 
torial government liquor control authorities. Alcoholic beverages are sold directly by 
most of these liquor control authorities to the consumer or to licensees for resale. However, 
in some provinces beer and wine are sold directly by breweries and wineries to consumers 
or to licensees for resale. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1961, provincial government 
liquor control authorities operated 898 retail stores. 

Table 1 shows revenue from administration of liquor control by provincial and terri- 
torial governments. Details are given in DBS report, The Control and Sale of Alcoholic 
Beverages in Canada (Catalogue No. 63-202). 
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1.—Provincial Revenue from Administration of Liquor Control, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1959-61 


Norn.—Figures include revenue collected directly by the provincial and territorial governments as well as 
revenue of the liquor authorities, but exclude revenue resulting from a general retail sales tax on alcoholic beverages 
levied by seven provinces. 


Commission 
Year and Province Net Income Sales Licences and | __ Fines and on General Total 
or Territory from Sales! Tax Permits? |Confiscations?) Sales Tax 
Collections 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
1959 
Newfoundland.......... 2,276 oh 1, 6528 25 5 3,958 
Prince Edward Island... 1,018 315 30 16 ei 1,379 
INOVawSCOUlA. seek 11,744 aaa 289 50 ea 12,083 
New Brunswick........ 7,446 ae 16 32 19 7,513 
Quebec? sans Seadeaes 31,422 1,979 12,989 364 67 46,821 
ONGATIO prs eeere sists 53,443 ns 19, 537 165 2s 73,145 
Manito bac. seers f-nos 8,818 2,554 88 11,460 
Saskatchewan.......... 12,377 23 107 53 12,560 
Allberttartsusscse seers 18,712 863 237 19,812 
British Columbia....... 26,594 ace 442 aa 102 27,138 
Yukon Territory........ 730 74 9 9 ade 822 
Northwest Territories. . 512 one 21 — xe 533 
Canada, 1959....... 175,092 2,368 38,425 1,093 246 217,224 
1966 
Newfoundland.......... 2,483 a 1, 8683 25 4 4,380 
Prince Edward Island... 1,192 359 35 15 sae 1,601 
Noval seotia...<+ ..c.s + 11,474 ae 317 59 35 11,885 
New Brunswick........ 7,858 Ff 16 38 21 7,933 
Quwebecs tic nase ene 33, 426 1,990 13,906 335 68 49,725 
Ontario2s. doses dese ee 53,128 - 24,645 257 . 78,030 
Manitobaeasveneetett. 10,088 ; 2,667 125 12,880 
Saskatchewan.......... 13,070 2 108 54 13, 252 
Alberta. ora. seein 18, 869 923 288 A 20,080 
British Columbia....... 26, 956 es 463 an 105 27,524 
Yukon Territory........ 807 76 ul 7 ooh 897 
Northwest Territories. . 589 wes 53 — eds 642 
Canada, 1960....... 179,940 2,425 44,920 1,257 287 228,829 
1961 
Newfoundland.......... 2,377 2,0008 26 4 4,403 
Prince Edward Island 1,305 392 33 15 4 1,745 
Nova Scotian. ascension: 11,710 La 294 61 4 12,065 
New Brunswick........ 8, 220 eS 16 33 4 8,269 
Quebees.6. ¢. «aeesectae 32,583 2,010 14,144 326 4 49 063 
Ontario saccades ae 55, 269 eae 26,373 145 4 81,787 
Manitobazd, scene 11,657 oss 2,752 177 4 14,586 
Saskatchewan.......... 13,673 anc 19 148 4 13, 840 
Alberta jos: jose notes 19,940 934 332 4 21,206 
British Columbia....... 27,898 aa 514 43 4 28, 412 
Yukon Territorys..s02-- 861 79 10 9 4 959 
Northwest Territories. . 670 a 57 — 4 727 
Canada, 1961....... 186,163 2,481 47,146 1,272 4 237, 062 
! After provision for depreciation on fixed assets and capital expenditure met out of operating income. 2 Before 
deducting any payments to municipalities out of liquor control authority revenue. 3 Includes $1,561,000 in 
1959, $1,769,000 in 1960 and $1,897,000 in 1961 commission on beer sold direct from local breweries to the public 
through licensed outlets under controlled prices. 4 Included with ‘‘Net Income from Sales’. 


Specified revenue of the Government of Canada from alcoholic beverages comprising 
excise duties, excise taxes, customs duties and certain fees and licences in that connection 
are shown in Table 2. 
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2._Specified Revenue of the Federal Government from Alcoholic Beverages, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-61 


Nore.—Figures exclude revenue from the general sales tax which is not available by commodities. 


Nature of Levy 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$°000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 

On Spirits PR pisicatole.eeisiale sions ays oeidre ‘souataee 114,780 120,279 125,901 132,240 139,823 
Excise PAUL YAS Soe See te wt siskielecmls weiss 70,341 83, 653, 96,551 102,354 108,502 
WACONCCR cscs aoe cee eee 6 oe wae * 8 7 re 7 8 
MPORGICUCY ER eco ccc nis.e's 015s 0s eho aren 44,431 36,619 29,343 29,879 31,313 
On Beer We LEVIN ae Bisie s. paTeausaie’s Coe 83,221 88,419 83, 243 90,873 91,165 
Excise TILEY PAs aie Rn it cele ebeiarters 83,078 88, 226 83,058 90,704 90,971 
oar MGeNnCeS sini dela; sees «socks Se om 4 3 3 3 3 
Import duty 139 190 182 166 191 
On Wine seen crc Seies cist eid « fue stiteye:evels: stare ete 3,881 4,170 4,609 4,686 4,920 
Excise taxes. 2,618 2,744 3,140 3,026 3,224 
Import duty 1,263 1,426 1,469 1,660 1,696 
DN i Ro eee Sas ay 201,882 212,868 213,753 227,799 235,908 


0 OS 


1 Collections on liquor imported for blending purposes are included with import duty until July 1, 1957. 
2 Drawbacks and refunds of duties and taxes have not been deducted. 


Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages.—The figures in Table 3 do not always 
represent the final retail selling price of alcoholic beverages to the consumer because, 
when sold to licensees, only the selling price to licensees is known. 


3.—Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-61 


Spirits Wines 
Province or Territory <_< 

1959 1960 1959 1960 1961 

$7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Newiound land: .2-trsssisisecteaqes ssc 5,279 5, 602 5, 662 490 541 574 
Prince Edward Island.............. 2,215 2,470 2,609 168 185 234 
Nov Scotisiccests cw epicenter ienlsylces 15,616 15,362 15, 899 2,328 2,452 2,564 
Way Bris Wik sc. cnrcassicteieieo os. « ae's 10,521 11,120 11,738 1,903 2,062 2,154 
MUO OC Le Atte cd dala ete Mae aerate see 81,818 86, 873 87,635 14,151 14,972 15,737 
FQN Ogee eee REO IO RIOR OOO Seri oc 158, 284 155,557 163, 454 19,851 19,356 20, 669 
i, ESTeve 1 or las pn Re enc 19,900 21,240 21,885 2,399 2,614 2,716 
Saskatche wane. csi: oc toce otateieries ve 17, 485 18,278 18,412 2,347 2,549 2,851 
Pil eb wisg CR cslors cartes ort ape siete eaters > 31,591 33,444 35,034 2,884 3,135 3,639 
BTISO COMMIS. x05. sos 6 sje ma. wee 49, 868 51,227 52,359 4,616 4,971 5,520 
V WKON TOLFItOlrys eee cs cee nc acs eed + 955 968 985 81 96 111 
Northwest Territories.............- 680 788 57 61 74 
WAM AOS Fae oss cies te 394,162 416,462 51,275 52,994 56,843 

Totals 

1959 1960 1961 

$000 $000 $000 $'000 
Newiound land) 651 os «ae sisiceinis #01 9, 236 10, 287 10,700 15,005 16, 430 16,936 
Prince Edward Island 1,083 1,298 1,467 3,466 3,953 4,310 
Nova Scotia...........- 14,336 14, 811 15,551 32, 280 32,625 34,014 
New Brunswick.......... 8,867 9,715 10,354 21,291 22,897 24,246 
QUGDOG so. cicis ala,s c's cicla plese. ns.0.oials 98,574 105, 448 106,052 194, 543 207, 293 209, 424 
(On TAG TOM a Bee CBE Ce OOO Ltd 147,953 175, 298 176,744 326,088 350,211 360, 867 
WRLC cinco scaseloss mee sine rat s 24,390 26,691 28,655 46, 689 50,545 53, 256 
Saskatchewan. .........sesceseeeee- 22,313 22,831 25, 242 42,095 43 , 658 46,505 
Ameria AIL YEN. <2iieikse Sates «Si 32,209 32,763 33,610 66, 684 69 , 342 72, 283 
British Columbia..........-.seeees: 40, 167 40,112 41,477 94,651 96,310 99, 356 
Yukon Territory. .....-.+-+-esese00- 990 1,109 1,241 2,026 2,173 2,337 
Northwest Territories...........--- 550 656 736 1, 287 1,505 1,600 


Camada........-.seeeeeeeees 400, 668 441,019 451,829 846,105 896,942 925,134 
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Section 4.—Miscellaneous Aids or Controls 


Subsection 1.—Domestic Commerce Service* 


Government Aid to Small Business.—The Small Business Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce provides liaison between the Federal Government and small 
business. It is a contact point for businessmen, either individually or through their 
associations, to explain their problems to the Government. These problems are studied and, 
in consultation with other departments, recommendations are made where appropriate. 

The Small Business Branch provides information and help to businessmen on many 
aspects of business operation including such matters as the establishment of various types 
of businesses, sources of capital, types of business organization, production and marketing, 
government procurement, managerial techniques, and laws and regulations, including 
patents, copyrights, taxes, tariffs and unfair trade practices. 

The Branch prepares and distributes information of value to small business generally. 
Publications available include a manual entitled Selling to the Canadian Government, which 
outlines the kinds of requirements and the procurement procedures of the Federal Govern- 
ment; a booklet entitled Management Education, which describes the management courses 
offered by Canadian universities to business executives and supervisors; and a booklet 
entitled Federal Services for Business, which outlines the various services available to 
businessmen from the Federal Government. 


Industrial Promotion.—The Industrial Promotion Branch of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce assists manufacturers, processors and assorted service industries to 
expand operations in Canada. It assists Canadian manufacturers to diversify their 
production, and assists foreign companies and individuals interested in negotiating a 
manufacturing arrangement with a Canadian firm or in establishing a new branch plant in 
Canada. In the pursuit of these objectives, the Branch works closely with other federal 
agencies and with provincial, regional and municipal bodies, and also maintains liaison with 
private development agencies such as railways, power companies, Boards of Trade, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and business organizations and associations. 

To encourage new or increased Canadian production, the Branch provides manu- 
facturers with information on production and marketing opportunities within the domestic 
market. In this regard, a program of industry studies has been developed to investigate 
areas of opportunities for industrial expansion and a large number of import surveys have 
been undertaken to obtain information about Canadian market possibilities. In addition, 
the Branch is equipped to assist Canadian businessmen with information on such matters 
as licensing arrangements, taxation, tariffs, financing and government rules and regulations. 
Branch publications to assist in industrial expansion include the Industrial Promotion 
Bulletin and a series of manuals on Doing Business in Canada. 


Product Design.—The National Design Branch of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce administers the programs of the National Design Council. Together, the 
Branch and the Council have developed a number of programs to assist Canadian industry 
on all aspects of design and to create a greater interest and awareness among businessmen 
and the general public in the importance of design in the successful production and market- 
ing of goods. A national design index illustrating and describing products of superior 
Canadian design is maintained. This index is a reference catalogue for buyers and the 
general public and is available in Canada and various centres abroad. To display products 
from the index, national and regional exhibitions are held in co-operation with industry. 
A permanent place of exhibition will be opened in 1962. 

The National Design Branch organizes seminars and workshops where manufacturers 
and designers may meet to discuss design and its relevance to particular products and 


* The information on Government Aid to Small Business, Industrial Promotion, Product Design and Capital 
Cost Allowance for New Products was prepared by the Director of the Trade Publicity Branch of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce and the material on Trade Standards by the Director of the Standards Branch of the 
same Department. 
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industries. Scholarships and grants for institutional and specialized training in design and 
for research in industrial design are awarded on a competitive basis and are tenable in 
Canada and abroad. Studies are conducted to ascertain the present and emergent needs 
of industry in the design field and the facilities, processes and techniques available to the 
manufacturer and, in this connection, a survey of secondary industry is being made to 
establish the manner in which product design is now carried out and the extent to which 
professional designers are employed in Canadian industry. 

A national register of practicing designers and design consultants has been installed 
by the Branch so that manufacturers seeking assistance to product development and in 
packaging may be brought into contact with those best equipped to supply expert help. 
Steps have also been taken to establish a reference centre and information service to cover 
the whole field of international design. 


Capital Cost Allowance for New Products.—The Depreciation Certification 
Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce administers the special capital cost 
allowance program for new products, announced in the Budget of December 1960. The 
aim of the program is to encourage the expansion and diversification of Canadian industry 
and to improve employment opportunities, particularly in surplus-manpower areas, In 
brief, the program permits faster write-off of assets than is allowed under the normal 
depreciation regulations, thus providing taxpayers with additional working capital. 

There are two parts to the program. Under the first, a firm is eligible for the special 
allowance if it manufactures a product not ordinarily produced in Canada. Under the 
second, even if a product is made in Canada, a firm may be eligible for double depreciation 
if it is located in a designated surplus-manpower area and the product is not ordinarily 
produced in that particular area. 

In the first year of operation of the program a large number of applications were 
reviewed and approvals given for special capital cost allowances covering such products as 
new types of steel, chemicals, electronics, plastics, foods, paper and textiles. 


Trade Standards.—The Standards Branch of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce consolidates under one Director the administration of the Electricity Inspection 
Act, the Gas Inspection Act, the Precious Metals Marking Act, the Weights and Measures 
Act, and the National Trade Mark and True Labelling Act. 


Commodity Standards:—On Nov. 26, 1949, Parliament passed the National Trade 
Mark and True Labelling Act (RSC 1952, c. 191) which provides a framework for the de- 
velopment of the National Standard and true labelling in order to circumvent public 
deception in advertising. In brief, the use of the National Standard is voluntary and 
compliance with commodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use 
the national trade mark. This is exemplified in the National Trade Mark Garment Sizing 
Regulations which were passed on Mar. 16, 1961. In addition, where manufacturers 
descriptively label any commodity or container, it must be labelled accurately to avoid 
public deception. The regulation applying to the labelling of fur garments, for example, 
has been established as a code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 

Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, c. 215), 
commodities composed of gold, silver, platinum or palladium may be marked with a 
quality mark describing accurately the quality of the metal. Where such mark is used, a 
trade mark registered in Canada, or for which application for registration has been made, 
must also be applied. Gold-plated or silver-plated articles may also be marked under 
certain conditions outlined in the Act. The inspection staff of the Standards Branch is 
engaged in the examination of advertising matter, in verifying the quality of articles offered 
for sale, and in checking the marks applied. 

Weights and Measures.—The Weights and Measures Act (RSC 1952, c. 292) pre- 
scribes the legal standards of weight and measure for use in Canada. The Act requires 
control of the type of all weighing and measuring devices used for commercial purposes and 
their periodic verification and surveillance directed toward the elimination of sales by 
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short weight or short measure. The number of inspections made in the calendar year 1961 
was 500,737 compared with 493,700 in 1960. The more important inspections comprised 
the following: weighing machines including scales of all kinds, 235,421; measuring machines 
for liquids, 122,949; weights, 135,024; other measures 7,342. Total expenditure was 
$1,215,510 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1961, compared with $1,111,276 in the previous 
fiscal year and total revenue $1,081,603 compared with $1,036,860. 


Electricity and Gas Inspection.—Responsibilities of the Standards Branch under 
the Electricity Inspection Act (RSC 1952, c. 94) and the Gas Inspection Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 129) comprise the testing and stamping of every electricity and gas meter used throughout 
Canada for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement of all 
electricity and gas sold. Canada is divided into 21 districts for administration of the two 
Acts and staff numbers 199. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1961, 1,071,835 electricity 
and gas meters were tested as compared with 1,097,124 in the preceding year. Revenue 
derived from the testing amounted to $859,367 and expenditure to $1,025,203. 


4.—Electricity and Gas Meter Registrations, 1951-60 


Gas Meters 
Voar Electricity §|_—2——- TTT 
Meters Manufac- Natural Petroleum Total 
tured Gas Gas Gas Ee 
No No No. No No 

ts) MEER e, MON 5 sani ee PEO tie Apri Aas. 3,591,056 609, 062 264, 154 68 873, 2891 
TODD cence cnc tet tee oe ee 3,779, 868 599,140 277, 248 1,270 877, 6631 
AE eres Ca ee ae May ne Not ots hee 3,968,020 593,698 298,166 429 892, 2971 
sy. aris he dated empire Cerin de Ba gina 3 4,175, 534 420, 432 486,768 532 907, 7361 
DGB BI 2 Sea cerca eens aioe conan nena a 4,380, 889 416,338 507, 875 3,147 927, 3641 
LSC yr sectackoran oc one at oe tee camera 4,571,391 350,558 599, 633 4,843 955,034 
LOST eink ohevs. See See eek kee 4,748, 636 67,726 943,783 4,570 1,016,079 
te ROR OO BEaC Toe o Sone Te aCe AOE En 4,941, 667 35, 967 1,069, 892 5,101 1,110,960 
L569 KS. So bts thahaines «obese coe Sette wines 5,157,495 32,799 1,162,678 4,266 1,199,743 
TN QOO co s.occreact tne cern cto isis SEARO reel 5,317,704 25,041 1,282,215 12,109 1, 269, 365 


1 Includes five acetylene meters in 1951 and 1952 and four in 1953, 1954 and 1955. 


Subsection 2.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks* 


Patents.—Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act (RSC 
1952, c. 203), effective since 1935. Applications for protection relating to patents should 
be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


* The material relating to patents and copyrights was revised by the Commissioner of Patents, and that relating 
to trade marks by the Registrar of Trade Marks, Department of the Secretary of State, Ottawa. 


5.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-61 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Applications for patents...............00 No. 21,762 22257 22,912 24,292 24,529 
Patentsigranted $avachmsen «He neects atelere 4 15,518 16, 261 18, 293 22,021 22,014 
Granted to Canadians............... ss 1,787" 1, 488" 1,615 1,908 2,086 
Caveats granted .eaqac soln maine eee seca se 245 242 296 291 281 
‘(Assi onmentse-ty. sastien «cio teiaeiosts ia atiel 4 19, 124 19,744 20, 208 22,015 22,587 


Hees received, nets... csuenvewes ate eeee $ 1,405,136 | 1,438,218 | 1,559,705 | 1,793,685 | 1,806,279 
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The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year from 
4,522 at the beginning of the century to a peak of 22,014 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1961. 
Roughly, 68 p.c. of the patents granted resulted from inventions made by residents of the 
United States, 11 p.c. by residents of Britain and other Commonwealth countries and 6 p.c. 
by residents of Canada. 


Printed copies of patents issued from Jan. 1, 1948 to date are available at a nominal 
fee. The Canadian Patent Office Record gives a brief digest of each patent. 


Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted at the Patent Office Library. The 
Library has records of British patents and abridged specifications thereof from 1617 to 
date, and of United States patents from 1845 to date, as well as many patents, indexes, 
journals and reports from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, France, 
Belgium, Austria, Norway, Mexico, Italy, Sweden, the Netherlands, Switzerland and 
Japan. 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.—Registration of copyright 
is governed by the Copyright Act 1921 (RSC 1952, c. 55) in force since 1924. Applications 
for protection relating to copyrights should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Ottawa. 


The Act sets out the qualifications for a copyright and its duration: ‘Copyrights shall 
subsist in Canada .. . in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, if 
the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen or subject 
of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention and the additional Protocol 
_.. or resident within Her Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright shall 
subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the author 
and a period of fifty years after his death.” 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic films, 
and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically performed. The 
intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copyright protection in 
Canada, in all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign countries of the Copyright Union 
and in the United States of America. 

Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded under the Industrial 
Design and Union Label Act and the Timber Marking Act. Registers of such designs and 
marks are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office. 


6.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1957-61 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Copyrights registered. .........-+++++e+e++ No. 5,099 5,052 5,331 5,513 6,381 
Industrial designs registered........-.-++-+ 601 665 684 790 795 
Timber marks registered.......-.+-++++++ “j 9 3 7 — — 
Assignments registered ........-.+++++++++> es 796 735 640 1,037 1,017 
Fees received, net......-.+-eeeeereerreeees $ 21,628 21,986 23, 440 24,614 27,446 


re Ee ee a a i NS 
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Trade Marks.—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the Department of the Secretary 
of State, administers the Trade Marks Act (SC 1952-53, c. 49) which covers all legislation 
concerning the registration and use of trade marks and supersedes from July 1, 1954, 
former legislation enacted under the Unfair Competition Act, the Union Label Act and the 
Shop Cards Registration Act. All correspondence relating to an application for registration 
of a trade mark should be addressed to the Registrar of Trade Marks, Ottawa. 

Applications are advertised for opposition purposes in the Trade Marks Journal, a 
weekly publication that also gives particulars of every registration of a trade mark and 
every registration of a registered user. The required fee payable on application for registra- 
tion of a trade mark is $25, for advertisement of an application $15 and for registration of a 
person as a registered user of a trade mark $20. 


7.—Trade Marks Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-61 
a 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Trade marks registered. ........-..secece No. 3,508 3,769 38,992 3,818 4,524 
Trade mark registrations assigned......... ee 1,858 3,078 2,642 2,541 3,115 
Trade mark registrations renewed......... “ 2,002 3, 434 ilealilze 1,481 1,748 
Certified copies prepared................. sé 716 1,069 906 1,368 1,407 
Hees TEceivied, Met... cia, ne foes tees $ 260, 305 273,558 268, 437 202, 164 805,036 


a re ee 


Subsection 3.—Subventions and Bounties on Coal* 


A major problem of the Canadian coal mining industry arises from the fact that 
its fields are situated far distant from the main consuming markets of the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec while these markets lie in close proximity to the bituminous and 
anthracite fields of the United States. Transportation subventions, which have been 
maintained in varying degree during the past 30 years, were designed to further the move- 
ment of Canadian coals by equalizing, as far as possible, their laid-down costs with the 
laid-down costs of imported coals in various market areas. This assistance is authorized 
from year to year by Parliamentary vote and payments are administered in accordance 
with regulations established by Orders in Council. 


* Revised by the Administrative Officer, Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. 


8.—Expenditure for Coal Subventions, by Province, 1957-61 


oN otr.—Tonnages and expenditures shown in a given year, being on a calendar-year basis, are not necessarily in 
direct relationship; certain of the amounts include adjustments on movements of previous years. 


Province 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

INOVAISCObIA NT Aho eo Ee ree ae eee ton | 2,372,678 2,370,131 2,154,034 2,048,073 2,323,684 
$ | 7,087,994 | 8,352,014 | 11,822/776 | 12/950,733 | 14'208°9071 

News rims wich: perm cscs anceeer cae ton 47,769 120, 963 137,613 173,063 146, 201 

$ 82,770 193,996 253, 557 324, 922 227,129 

Saskatchewanssncna tia ceca ee ree ton 320, 500 297, 892 111,006 79,377 104, 807 

$ 282,718 268, 479 96,751 64, 248 83,161 

Alberta and eastern British Columbia...... ton 440,174 216, 825 130, 956 51,884 38,171 

$ 1,401, 767 666, 452 401, 820 151, 685 96, 680 

British Columbia and Alberta export....... ton 40,560 21,533 192, 857 633, 913 719,840 

$ 87,004 68, 982 845, 895 2, 852, 608 3, 239, 279 

Totals toe ciscshihne de eek ton | 3,221,681 3,027,344 2,726,466 | 2,986,310 3,332,703 


$ 8,942,253 | 9,549,923 | 13,420,799 | 16,344,196 | 17,854,456! 


— SS SS ee le 


1 Includes $500,000 paid by the Nova Scotia Government as its share of the joint cost of certain Nova Scotia 
subvention payments. 
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The Canadian Coal Equality Act (RSC 1952, c. 34), which implemented one of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims (1926), was designed to 
assist the Canadian steel industry and only incidentally affects:coal. It provides for 
the payment of 49.5 cents per ton on bituminous coal mined in Canada and converted into 
coke to be used in the Canadian manufacture of iron and steel. Bounties paid under this 
authority for the years 1957-61 were as follows:— 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
GD GHEY tisk os 0's oi alstate <a sia's.clels Wats, «aims ton 765,352 557,445 604,234 693,581 457,950 
PAC OUNES PEM ob aslo SoM, Slate Bent Se ae $ 378,849 275,935 299,096 343,323 226,685 


PART III.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


The two Sections of this Part, although closely related as far as subject matter is 
concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and commercial failures; 
thus the statistics presented in each Section are not comparable with those given in the 
other Section. 


Section 1 is limited to the supervision, by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, of the 
administration of bankrupt estates under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act). This Section, however, gives definite information on the 
amounts realized from the assets as established by debtors and indicates that values 
actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower than such estimates alone would 
imply. It can therefore be assumed that this applies in even greater degree to the more 
extended fields covered in Section 2. 


Section 2 is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made under federal legislation 
(the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act) but does not include failures, sales or 
seizures carried out apart from such federal legislation. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
coverage was revised from January 1955 to include business failures only (see p. 920). 
The figures of assets and liabilities are estimates made by the debtor and, because they are 
not made uniformly, should be accepted with reservations. 


Section 1.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates* 


Federal insolvency legislation now comprises the Bankruptcy Act 1949 (RSC 1952, 
c. 14), the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act 1943 (RSC 1952, c. 111), the Companies’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act and to some extent the Winding-Up Act. The two Arrange- 
ment Acts are designed to avert failure and the statistics in this Section and in Section 2 
therefore do not include proposals or arrangements under these Acts. When such proposals 
or arrangements are rejected by the creditors or fail in their purpose, the proceedings may 
then come under the Bankruptcy Act, the bankruptcy provisions of the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act or, in certain circumstances, the Winding-Up Act. ‘There are no pro- 
visions in the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act for the liquidation or winding-up 
of insolvent companies. 


* Prepared by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Ottawa. Early bankruptcy and insolvency legislation is 
reviewed in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 914-915. 
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1.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Cost of Administration under the 
Bankruptcy Act, by Province, 1960 


BANKRUPTCIES UNDER GENERAL PROVISIONS oF THE Act! 


Provi Assets Liabilities Cost 
BON ANS Estates as as Total of Paid to 
Closed Estimated | Estimated | Realization| Adminis- | Creditors 
by Debtors | by Debtors tration 
No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland: sserweritecterereere at 7 416, 644 711,037 158,530 49,665 108, 865 
Prince Edward Island.............. 6 81,580 162,363 32,646 4,306 28,340 
INovauScotines: oer. seen nesses 10 327, 688 729,477 80,367 24,468 55, 899 
New Brunswackwrcnn aisioecmirire: 18 109,598 304, 441 21,950 10,645 11,305 
Quebeo. 22 fades... haath wees 1,943 | 16,598,386 | 36,424,159 | 4,668,202 | 1,815,052 | 2,853,150 
Ontario niacin eaninckeoni ores eioe 659 | 8,432,624 | 21,284,872 | 2,285,980 770,743 | 1,515,237 
Manitoba. cates sccackramessannrigae 30 | 1,251,500 | 1,427,346 190,746 48, 605 142,141 
Saskatchewan eer: aan e's quige sets genie 23 184, 440 491,485 33,132 14,649 18,483 
Alberta’l,..o.2.5.24..R Gat canes 70 867,101 | 1,906,000 302, 332 79,586 222,746 
British: @olumbiasccmecteee eee 60 | 1,801,604 | 2,559,111 618,348 143, 657 474,691 
Potals i. caccjuisterssiss sai 2,826 | 30,066,165 | 66,000,291 | 8,392,233 | 2,961,376 | 5,430,857 
Proposals UNpmR Ssgction 27(1)(a) or tHe Act 
Proposals Unsecured Liabilities as Paid to 
Completed Estimated by Debtors Unsecured Creditors 
No. $ $ 
Newfoundland St0.nr ee. steeheanee 2 
Prince Edward Island...........-..- 350 an nee 
Nova’ Scotiate,.. oo ores ckenes eee ot 1 71,472 14,148 
New Brunswick. income sete ‘ye a ss 
QuebeCinnes cecte temas cetnonie ermine 67 1,892,734 631,536 
Ontarioy 345 ee .as,asteerhs 350 Foden ok 33 2,840,393 852,342 
Manitoba qari skcmance seein eo 1 162,530 63, 869 
Saskatchewan: inaccacerseecaernee 2 25, 858 8,327 
Alberta, Jes. cat soles Se eneee nce a aes 
BritishoColum biases eaten enters 7 1, 838, 433 638, 217 
Total§s): .d35.20@escote 111 6,831, 420 2,208, 4392 
1 Includes summary administration provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 2 Jn addition to the amount paid 


to creditors by the trustee, secured creditors realized direct from their security approximately $17,572,240. 


Section 2.—Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up 
Acts as compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The statistics concerning bankruptcies and insolvencies published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics cover only the failures coming under federal legislation, i.e., the Bank- 
ruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act. Certain documents relating to estates administered 
under these Acts have been forwarded, since July 1920, to the Dominion Statistician for 
statistical analysis. The Bankruptcy Act of 1949 altered the administration of bank- 
ruptcies by providing for proposals from insolvent persons. Since July 1950, agreements 
made under this method have not been included with the statistics of bankruptcy, so 
that subsequent figures are not strictly comparable with those for previous years. Table 2 
shows the number of proposals in order to give a general impression of the trend. 


A major revision made in the compilation and presentation of commercial failures 
statistics by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics extends back to January 1955. The revised 
series covers business failures only, excluding failures of individuals such as wage-earners, 
salesmen and executive personnel formerly included. In Tables 2, 3 and 4 figures for the 
year 1955 are given on both the old and new bases, so as to show the extent to which the 
series was altered by the revision. 
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2.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Province, 1951-60 


eat from 1923 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Atlanti 
Year Pr — Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 7 No. No. 

44 1,022 227 15 13 14 64 1,399 

40 1,167 220 13 8 13 48 1,509 

30 1,221 255 27 19 33 72 1,657 

45 1,645 414 27 30 44 rE: 2,278 

37 1,789 436 27 39 44 76 2,448 

LUISE. BARES AS AeA neers 36 1,180 406 27 387 42 67 1,795 
PRR tae kok sien wos,2 37 1,265 507 23 34 41 60 1,967 
yy a eo eee 54 1,359 630 26 32 55 57 2,213 
(nto 2d So ere 36 1,376 545 28 18 51 71 2,125 


4 160 8 = = = 4 176 
1 172 15 = = = 3 191 
— 158 9 2 = 1 1 171 
1 416 29 4 1 1 4 456 
7 466 36 2 1 1 5 518 
9 738 49 2 == = 14 812 
4 479 38 1 1 ES 10 534 
5 395 44 1 1 1 11 458 
3 419 63 2 1 3 12 503 
9 480 96 3 = 2 11 601 


1 New series not strictly comparable with previous figures; see text on p. 920. 


3.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Branch of 
Business, 1951-60 


: oe from 1924 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1942 edition. 


eeren- porta - 
E tion inance 
Forestry, Manu- Con- Po an ae , Not 
Year pushing, a ote Fe eae Trade Pablie Service Cini aed Total 
ite a 4 and Utilities 
Minin z Storage 
No No No No No. No No No No 
36 269 126 42 570 27 255 74 1,399 
51 305 114 45 569 32 279 114 1,509 
53 359 124 52 650 30 286 103 1,657 
80 416 135 67 973 41 408 158 2,278 
68 305 287 116 882 44 454 1 2,448 
TODD o. aceain = © 66 290 309 68 772 14 250 26 1,795 
Ube Sane 58 342 375 83 782 28 246 53 1,967 
TORi si. osa6—- > 80 366 372 109 928 40 244 74 2,213 
TS see, ores w Gres ais. « 67 356 367 105 882 42 295 ll 2,125 
1 hg Ry a See 81 374 449 76 906 36 307 _ 2,229 
SOG (sete s cn <2 100 323 619 129 1,229 65 363 — 2,828 


1 New series not strictly comparable with previous figures; see text on p. 920. 
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4.—Estimated Liabilities of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 1951-60 


Atlantic : Prairie British 

Year Provinces | Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Total 

$000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 
LOST orsiercaoe aw eas idee es cae ee 947 15,958 5,919 729 2,359 25,912 
1A Dern: CRE ROR Serde RR IRMetinT Sis 831 20,249 6,653 621 1,304 29,658 
LODS ca. Bas ce eee Sets ae eee eae 1,692 18,022 8,270 2,841 1,993 32,818 
Ob 4 asaiemare soni cane e eee 1,029 30, 825 15,036 4,675 1,577 53,142 
LORD. a. coe Be oe eee eee 1,855 33,927 16,324 4,196 2,837 59,138 
DODDS ane tera toca cts arcane ee 2,248 28,746 16,299 3,939 2,548 53,776 
L9G wed catectent os | ER ore ee 2,049 32,704 21,842 5,223 2,487 64, 254 
LOD Une Reals SAIN ccna Meare ae 2,508 37,266 31,349 5,683 3,056 79, 863 
I Rorereg AAD aM Mean an Neem bole sabic 4,493 40, 250 17, 884 4,672 5,479 72,778 
LOOT A ence eo eee 2,302 50,034 34, 156 3, 866 5,429 95,786 
LOGO eh ecto ecm eee eee 3,568 61,851 91,090 goo 10,307 174,548 


SS ee ee ee 


1 New series not strictly comparable with previous figures; see text on p. 920. 


5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies by Industries and Economic Areas 1960, with 
Totals and Liabilities for 1959 and 1960 


1960 
Total 
Totals Liabilities 
Industry Atlantic Prairie | British 
Prov- | Quebec} Ontario! Prov- | Colum- 
inces inces bia 1960 1959 1960 1959 
No. No. No No. No. No. No. $000 $7000 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing, 
Trapping and Mining....... 2 49 36 8 5 100 81 |) 48,151 2,956 
Manufacturing.................. 3 188 104 14 14 323 374 || 22,918 | 23,136 
Foods and beverages........... — 20 11 3 3 37 27 || 2,441 750 
Wlextiles at 408. ooo a hae ee — 2 4 — a 6 5 280 532 
Clothingat asin cee eee _ 33 8 1 _ 42 54 1,928 3,461 
Wooduproductes..5...) eee — 47 22 3} 6 78 OF ono 2,365 
Paper products and printing in- 
CUStIES ota oat eee eee 1 19 10 2 fi 33 28 || 1,535 2,419 
Iron and steel, transportation 
equipment, electrical appara- 
tus and non-ferrous metals.... 2 31 33 4 3 73 169 || 8,299 | 12,341 
Chemical products. . _— 3 4 oe — ia 3 206 143 
Other mdustriesse.s5 aun eee _ 33 12 1 1 47 29 | 2,912 1,125 
Construction.................... 8 325 231 23 32 619 449 || 36,265 | 21,868 
General contractors............. 4 128 120 12 15 279 177 || 19,663 11,272 
Special trade contractors........ 4 197 111 11 17 340 272 || 16,602 10,596 
Transportation, Communica- 
tions and Storage............ — 75 34 8 12 129 76 || 4,322 1,388 
fg (Oe ee ee en ae 30 713 394 46 46 | 1,229 906 || 45,471 | 32,172 
HOOG ee am cA: ee eran yeas 8 132 35 4 2 181 186 |} 4,267 4,967 
General merchandise........... 2 34 13 3 3 55 29 1,823 827 
Automotive products........... 8 169 94 20 8 299 85 9,145 7,959 
Clothing and shoes............. 5 104 54 6 3 172 145 4,093 3,303 
ardware and building materials 4 60 59 6 10 139 88 8,387 3, 827 
Furniture, appliances and radios. 1 79 59 4 6 149 111 9,371 5,714 
PUGS eee ee cee cee ee att —_ 6 4 _ 1 iil 10 235 393 
Other sashes a eet 4 ae 2 129 76 3 13 223 252 || 8,150 5,182 
Finance and Public Utilities... . 2 36 uM) 2 6 65 36 || 7,523 5,426 
Service. <9405. S22 seaaos, Se 3 252 96 q 5 363 307 || 9,898 8,840 
Commiunity.aee nes oes — 19 8 — 1 28 19 937 330 
Recreational. ene eee _— 10 6 _ — 16 13 1,148 852 
ISIN CSSACR A: Ecc eee ey oo 2h — 30 16 1 1 48 Sh 1,978 2,593 
ersondleeta cate cea ae 3 177 55 5 2 242 240 || 5,288 5,065 
Others ene ek ee — 16 11 1 1 29 — 552 _ 
Totals terse 48 | 2,638 914 108 120 | 2,828 | 2,229 || 174,548 | 95,786 
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PART IV.—PRICES* 


Section 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


The term ‘‘wholesale prices”’ refers in this Section to transactions that occur below the 
retail level. It has more of a connotation of bulk purchase and sale than of any homo- 
geneous level of distribution. 


Wholesale price indexes and individual price series have numerous uses. One of the 
most important is in escalator contracts which contain a price adjustment clause. Other 
major uses include: studies of replacement and construction costs in investment projects; 
analysis of price movements of both individual items and commodity groups in relation 
to purchases and sales; industrial planning and market analysis; valuation for tax purposes 
and inventory analysis; and studies in changes of physical volume. They are also used 
by business firms abroad in connection with sales and purchases in Canada, 


General Wholesale Index.—The General Wholesale Index includes prices mainly 
of manufacturers but also included are those of wholesalers proper, assemblers of primary 
products, agents and operators of other types of commercial enterprises who trade in 
commodities of a type, or in quantities characteristic of primary marketing functions. 
In the General Wholesale Index, prices are grouped according to a commodity classification 
scheme based on chief component material similarities. In addition, indexes classified 
according to degree of manufacture are available. In Table 1, the General Wholesale 
Index is presented for the period 1952-61. Also presented are price indexes for three 
major price groups of commodities within the General Wholesale Index—raw and partly 
manufactured, fully and chiefly manufactured, and non-farm products. 


General wholesale price indexes have been calculated by most countries for many 
years but the question “(What does a general wholesale price index measure?” cannot be 
given a precise answer. A retail price index can be identified with consumer expenditure, 
but a general wholesale index covers a much wider range; yet it is not a measure of the 
purchasing power of money since it does not include prices of land, labour, securities or 
services, except in so far as prices of these things enter into commodity prices. As a con- 
ventional summary figure, its use has tended toward a reference level against which to 
observe the behaviour of particular price groups such as farm products, raw materials, and 
building materials, for which separate price indexes have been constructed. These more 
specific indexes and the General Wholesale Index are published regularly in the DBS 
monthly publication Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002), which also contains 
current series on retail and security prices. Vol. 23 of that publication is a historical 
summary reaching back to the year 1867 for some series. 


Recently, the DBS introduced a new system of wholesale price indexes called Industry 
Selling Price Indexes 1956=100, referring exclusively to manufacturing industries. The 
foremost objective of this system is to provide measurements of price movements that 
occur in industries as defined under the Standard Industrial Classification. Thus, they 
are co-ordinated with the many other statistical series organized according to this classi- 
fication. In addition, the system includes series for the most important products of the 
industries concerned. There are approximately 100 industry and 175 commodity indexes 
published. Consequently, the indexes are too numerous to re-publish here, but interested 
readers may consult DBS Reference Paper No. 62-515 which contains tables, explanatory 
text, charts and weights relating to these indexes. Current Industry Selling Price Indexes 
are published monthly in Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002). 


The General Wholesale Index rose 1 p.c. from 230.9 in 1960 to 233.3 in 1961. Thus, 
there was a return to the gradual annual increase which stalled between 1959 and 1960 
when the index remained virtually unchanged. 


* Prepared in the Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The raw and partly manufactured goods index increased 1.4 p.c. from 209.6 to 212.6 
and thus exceeded the increase of 0.9 p.c. shown by the fully and chiefly manufactured 
goods index. The non-farm products group, which contains more commodities common to 
the latter than to the former, also increased 0.9 p.c. from 237.0 to 239.1 from 1960 to 1961. 


1.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups 1952-61, and Monthly Indexes 
1960 to Mid-1962 


Nore.—Canadian farm products indexes subsequent to July 1960 are subject to revision; other indexes are final 
to the end of 1961. 


(1935-39=100) 


Raw and | Fully and 


General Partly Chiefly Canadian Farm Products! 


Year and Month Wholesale || Manufac- | Manufac- | dustrial 
Materials 
tured tured Field Animal Total 
Goods Goods t% sea oF 
LOG: Siete ators occlelere/s. ste shel 218.7 230.7 252.6 223.0 277.5 250.2 
IID RIES coonmaano ond. cnac 207.0 228.8 232.3 179.4 263.8 221.6 
LOG a re cceleheitie!terettet eaters 204.8 224.2 223.7 170.9 256.2 |* 213.6 
Mate on coodquanSceadace 209.7 224.5 236.0 180.1 245.1 212.6 
1956. ziere scccatharetorere ceteisers 215.8 231.5 248.2 181.6 246.9 214.2 
MEG feapoanboornuenno doo 209.4 237.9 240.3 169.2 258.0 213.6 
LOGS tic hveetorelen: Meee 209.3 238.3 229.8 171.4 274.5 222.9 
Wk Boonadavod couse ase 210.9 241.6 240.2 176.1 271.6 223.9 
TOGO isresicrace’ sie lier 209.6 242.2 240.4 189.1 264.1 226.6 
LOGUE raccihe ess ceteecr ens 212.6 244.5 243.2 179.6 270.0 224.8 
1960 
JANUATY «irre Nee 230.7 209.0 242.4 243.2 184.9 257.7 221.3 
February scone ee sete 230.2 208.6 241.4 241.8 185.2 252.0 218.6 
Marchi tect > acti iiers 229.8 208.1 241.2 240.4 188, 2 252.2 220.2 
Pal ede reponnenedoccs 231.5 211.0 242.4 241.7 193.7 256.2 224.9 
Bis wieteloltentele aoe reer 231.6 211.0 242.5 243.2 195.4 257.8 226.6 
JUNG ee taeereccatectey eres 232.4 213.1 242.8 242.2 198.4 265.0 231.7 
TUly Se ecterios t roeetes sas 232.4 212.6 243.0 240.5 186.7 270.1 228.4 
August®: ant.teeeee 230.5 209.3 241.8 240.8 186.7 271.7 229.2 
September's... 00+ .ast 230.5 209.0 242.1 241.0 186.5 273.6 230.1 
Octobert treme. tect 230.6 208.8 242.2 238.5 187.7 267.8 227.8 
Novenibers.<..2) seen. 229.9 207.4 242.1 236.0 187.5 269.7 228.6 
December. acess 230.4 207.5 242.7 235.2 188.4 275.0 231.7 
1961 
JANUALY 5s eeiccke oh oe 231.7 208.8 244.0 235.4 189.3 277.1 233.2 
Bebruaryacnsacnescent 232.1 208.8 244.5 238.1 189.0 276.3 232.7 
archi Gusbinten Aen 231.3 207.8 243.8 240.2 188.2 268.6 228.4 
ADIL ates woereeceronts 230.9 207.2 243.6 241.7 188.5 261.7 225.1 
Ma VS alert isle teenie eee 231.2 208.4 243.4 244.0 187.3 264.4 225.8 
URS camara acuerocecde 231.4 209.3 243.2 239.7 192.5 264.7 228.6 
July Mame antes 234.5 215.7 244.7 247.7 191.3 265.3 228.3 
AUIZUBU. ee ieee seer 234.5 215.5 244.7 247.1 168.5 265.4 216.9 
September............. 235.3 216.9 245.2 247.8 165.7 272.3 219.0 
October-shee teen nce 235.3 217.1 245.3 246.6 165.3 275.3 220.3 
November seas. -ceisee 235.3 217.2 245.2 244.6 164.2 275.0 219.6 
December’ neta ees 236.5 219.2 246.0 245.7 165.8 274.2 220.0 
1962P 
January 3 ences ear ae 237.0 219.3 246.6 245.2 166.7 271.0 218.9 
February «once vase eetre 237.2 220.2 246.2 246.2 167.5 270.8 219.2 
Marchitan cacti meren 237.1 219.6 246.4 247.1 167.1 267.5 217.3 
oN) baie eng en Gane oe 237.4 220.3 246.9 247.6 166.4 272.0 219.2 
May ieccscee oui ne 239.1 224.3 247.5 251.8 168.9 276.7 222.8 
June Hae, . hee 240.3 225.3 248.7 251.3 172.0 285.7 228.8 
a es SE ee ee 


1 Wheat prices used in this index are Canadian Wheat Board buying prices for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Manitoba Northern 
at Fort William-Port Arthur. The initial payment is first used and the index revised as further payments are 
announced. Between August 1945 and July 1950 the price included for No. 1 Manitoba Northern was $1.83 per 
bushel. For subsequent crop years the price was as follows: 1950-51, $1.85; 1951-52, $1.83; 1952-53, $1.82; 1953-54, 
$1.56; 1954-55, $1.65; 1955-56, $1.61; 1956-57, $1.586; 1957-58, $1.619; 1958-59, $1.594; 1959-60, $1.588; and 1960-61, $1.791. 
For the crop year 1961-62 the initial payment of $1.40 for No. 1 Manitoba Northern was increased to $1.50 as of 
Mar. 1, 1962. Western oats and barley were brought under control of the Canadian Wheat Board on Aug. 1, 1949. 
Since then prices for the Canadian farm products index have been initial payments to farmers, with participation 
payments included whenever announced. 
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Index Numbers of Building Materials Prices.—Price movements of materials 
entering into building construction are currently measured by two special-purpose series: 
price index numbers of residential building materials and price index numbers of non- 
residential building materials, for which the base years are 1935-39 and 1949, respectively. 
Details of weighting and construction and historical series may be found in the special 
bulletins prepared at the time the indexes were first published.* More recently the com- 
posite indexes have been calculated on an annual basis back to 1913; current indexes are 
published monthly in DBS Bulletin Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002). 


The indexes of prices of building materials fluctuated in a narrow range over the year 
1961 to close at slightly lower levels. The residential building materials price index 
(1935-39 = 100) at 292.4 in December 1961 was down from 293.8 a year earlier. The non- 
residential building materials price index (1949 = 100) in the same period moved down from 
132.3'to 131.2. 


* Price Index Numbers of Residential Building M aterials, 1926-48 (Catalogue No. 62-505) and Price Index Numbers 
of Non-residential Building Materials, 1935-52 (Catalogue No. 62-506). Revised item list and weighting for the 
electrical component of the residential building materials index, effective July 1960, is available on request. 


2.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials 1952-61, and 
Monthly Indexes 1960 to Mid-1962 


(1935-39=100) 


Principal Components 


Com- 
Year and Month| Index || posite 


Lath; Plumb-| Elec- 
Index 


Cement] Beek, [Lamber piasar| Roch | paint [iagand] srt) | Osher 
and and Prod- and Mate- Acie ing ment 
Equip- and Fix- 
ment tures 


Gravel} Stone ucts 


GROUP WEIGHT 
AS A PERCENTAGE 


OR TOTALS cs airne'> 7.6 5.0 42.6 11.3 2.9 3.2 18.6 3.8 5.0 
GD eee nies 5 siele ce 124.9 - 149.5 | 195.3] 415.7] 128.5] 217.7] 194.9 | 215.6 | 212.0] 226.3 
123.9 | 282.6] 151.8] 205.8] 410.6} 128.5} 218.6] 203.8] 209.0) 211.4] 220.5 

121.7) 277.5) 151.3] 207.4] 400.5 | 128.8] 233.4 | 208.9] 202.8] 207.7 | 226.6 

124.3 || 283.4 |] 149.4] 209.5 | 409.4 | 125.3} 244.5) 219.7] 207.2 | 229.2 | 230.3 

128.5 || 292.9) 149.7] 218.8] 420.2] 130.8] 259.6 | 226.9) 217.9 | 243.7 243.7 

128.4 || 292.8] 153.6] 223.8] 415.2] 136.9] 253.3 | 225.4 | 227.6 | 209.2 253.8 

127.3 1 290.2) 156.8] 224.6] 409.8] 139.8] 235.4 | 226.6 | 229.8) 186.9} 254.0 

130.0 || 296.3} 153.8] 227.8 | 421.1] 140.9] 239.3] 229.3] 231.6 201.6 | 256.9 

129.2 || 294.5) 154.6 | 229.3] 415.9] 142.4] 214.5 | 230.5 | 235.2 198.2 | 262.3 

128.3 || 292.5] 153.0] 218.9] 412.3] 144.8] 204.0] 235.6 | 236.1 194.2 | 261.8 

January........- 129.6 || 295.5 || 154.7] 228.3] 419.3] 139.8] 218.8] 230.0 234.5 | 199.7 | 261.8 
February........ 129.6) 295.4 |} 154.7] 228.3 | 418.7] 140.2 | 217.6 | 230.0 234.5 | 199.5 | 261.8 
WEE SAD BODEk 129.6 || 295.6 || 154.7] 229.7 | 419.0 | 140.2] 217.6 | 230.0 234.5 | 199.5 | 261.8 
Jahier oaemppepag 129.8 || 295.9 |} 154.7] 229.7] 419.9 | 140.2] 214.4) 230.0 234.5 | 199.8} 261.8 
TAG cee ois'els 2 ara ese 129.6 || 295.4 |} 154.1] 229.7 | 418.7] 140.2] 208.5 | 230.0 236.0 | 198.4 | 261.8 
DUNO apayai~ eco vel 129.6 || 295.4 || 154.1 | 229.7] 417.7] 148.5 | 212.3) 230.0 235.6 | 198.8 | 262.3 
{fil ivedsRpon acess 129.5 || 295.2] 155.0 | 229.7] 417.3 | 143.5 | 212.3 | 230.0 235.6 | 195.9 | 262.3 
August.......... 128.7 | 293.5 || 155.0 | 229.7] 413.6] 142.7 | 212.3 | 230.0 235.6 | 197.3] 262.3 
September...... 128.6 || 293.2 || 155.0 | 229.7 | 412.6 | 142.7] 212.3} 230.0 235.5 | 198.0 | 262.6 
October... 2... 128.1 |} 292.1 154.3 | 229.0] 409.9 | 143.1] 217.3 | 230.0] 285.5 197.7 | 262.8 
November...... ; 992.9 |} 154.3 | 229.0] 410.6] 146.8] 219.5] 230.0 235.5 | 197.7] 268.1 
293.8 || 154.3 | 229.0] 413.0] 145.6 | 215.61 235.6 235.5 | 195.7 | 2638.1 


December....... 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 926. 
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2.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials 1952-61, and 
Monthly Indexes 1960 to Mid-1962—concluded 


Principal Components 
Com- é 

osteo 9 Corn Plumb-| Elec- 
Year and Month ae ae ee Cement,| Brick, | Lumber tet ie Roof- Paine ing and | trical Other 
100)1 2 Sand Tile | and its 2 d ing ae Heat- | Equip- Mate- 
and and | Prod- Insyu. | Mate- Class ing ment | “vials 

Gravel] Stone ucts 1 rite rial Equip- jand Fix-| ™ 
eyulen ment | tures 
1961 
Januaryeio ie. 128.3 292.6 156.6 229.0 411.0 142.3 216.5 PRIS 234.9 194.7 261.9 
February....... 128.2 292.3 155.0 230.2 410.4 142.3 215.2 235.6 235.8 193.4 261.9 
Marchesa a 128.9 293.9 155.0 230.2 414.4 142.3 21850 235.6 235.8 192.0 261.9 
Aton) Seer meee 128.6 293.3 153.2 230.2 413.1 142.3 212.8 235.6 236.2 191.8 261.9 
Maiyah check 128.2 292.3 153.2 213.4 412.8 142.9 210.2 225.6 236.2 192.7 261.9 
Ain Ge Ree anne 128.5 293.0 153.2 213.4 414.3 144.9 202.6 235.6 236.2 193.7 261.9 
July. cet 128.5 292.9 153.2 213.4 414.0 144.9 201.2 235.6 236.2 195.2 261.9 
AUCUBt eee ce 128.0 291.9 151.9 213.4 411.9 144.9 201.2 235.6 236.2 195.4 261.9 
September...... 127.9 291.5 150.7 213.4 411.0 147.8 193.9 235.6 236.2 195.4 261.5 
Octoberiocnce. 127.7 291.2 150.7 213.4 410.2 147.8 193.9 235.6 236.2 195.0 261.5 
November...... 128.2 292.3 151.8 213.4 412.4 147.8 193.9 235.6 236.5 195.5 261.5 
December....... 128.2 292.4 151.8 213.4 412.6 147.8 193.9 235.6 236.5 195.2 261.5 
1962» 

January-xoren ere 128.7 293.5 152.9 218.6 415.1 147.7 189.2 235.6 236.5 195.3 258.6 
February....... 128.4 292.8 152.9 218.6 415.6 148.4 189.2 235.6 281.3 194.9 258.6 
Marehi..4c ae. 128.9 293.9 152.9 216.4 418.0 149.2 192.4 235.6 231.4 195.0 258.9 
‘April ice. seek. 129.1 294.3 152.9 216.4 418.1 149.1 200.5 235.6 231.4 197.3 258.9 
BY 4 hed setae 129.7 295.8 153.1 216.4 421.1 149.1 206.9 235.6 231.4 197.1 258.9 
JOC sor «. ec RE 130.1 296.6 153.1 216.4 422.8 148.3 213.3 235.6 231.4 199.4 258.9 


1 Arithmetically converted to base 1949=100 for comparability with price indexes of non-residential building 
materials shown in Table 8. 


3.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building Materials 1952-61, and 
Monthly Indexes 1960 to Mid-1962 


(1949=100) 
Principal Components 
Year Composite Aggregate 
Index Steel Plumbing, | Electrical geTes re Lumber | Blocks, 

and Heating | Equipment ead and Brick Til 

Meial | and Other and C beats ote Lumber and ve 

Work | Equipment] Fixtures Mix Products| Stone 
GROUP WEIGHT AS 

A PERCENTAGE OF 
TODAY Fiat cweae era bes 20.1 21.4 11.5 ala tee | 10.5 9.1 3.8 

UG Biameatraravarsvantrsrs¥ots 123.2 131.3 121.3 121.7 117.4 127.9 119.7 115.5 
WO Beeratac ncn sc be 124.4 134.7 119.2 119.6 120.2 127.8 125.9 nae 
LQDd ES otsenme tat 121.8 128.2 115.2 117.6 120.9 124.5 127.0 120.6 
LOS Berean n eae sk: 123.4 129.9 118.0 121.3 120.3 127.6 127.0 120.3 
11S) eee PA he Re, 128.0 139.0 123.4 123.6 117.0 131.5 130.3 120.8 
a) apie patos ton ea 8 130.0 147.7 124.1 118.4 119.4 128.7 134.0 118.5 
19O8. aeicistwoke mesh. 129.8 150.9 123.8 114.0 119.6 126.8 135.7 118.2 
NOB OF re eee 131.7 152.6 126.0 119.2 118.6 131.3 137.4 118.3 
LLU eee aS 4 132.3 152.9 126. 7, 119.5 119.8 129.0 139.1 121.0 
LOGI Seance ak rene 131.1 153.2 126.3 113.8 LIOSS te 12746 133.0 123.9 
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3.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building Materials 1952-61 
Monthly Indexes 1960 to Mid-1962—-concluded suid aed 


Principal Components 
Composite Steel Plumbing, | Electrical Aggregate, L x 
Year and Month ndex and Henting Equipment Cement jae ad Hoek ; 
Metal | and Other and C and Lumber and Tile 
Work | Equipment} Fixtures rg Products} Stone 
1960 
TOBUALY Son es aia oo 132.0 152.9 126.5 117.6 121... 
February......... 132.1 153.0 126.7 118.0 117 130.6 138.8 ig } 
March............ 132.2 152.0 126.7 117.7 121.7 130.4 139.7 118.2 
ADEM sere eivice sc coke 132.5 152.9 126.9 122.7 119.4 130.5 139.5 118.2 
NAY. cso ete stasis ase 132.4 152.9 127.0 122.1 117.2 129.4 139.5 122.1 
PT See eee 132.6 152.9 127.0 122.1 117.3 129.1 139.5 122.1 
Julyseks Ae 132.8 152.9 127.0 122.1 118.8 129.1 139.3 122.3 
AUGTING Sk Cae. cae. 132.7 152.9 126.9 122.1 118.8 128.3 139.3 122.3 
September........ 132.3 152.8 126.6 120.3 118.8 127.4 139.3 122.3 
COCTOREE 8 ace ose o> 132.3 152.8 126.4 119.7 118.6 271 138.6 122.1 
November........ 132.0 152.8 126.4 114.7 120.3 127.1 138.6 122.1 
December......... 132.3 153.1 126.4 114.6 122.9 127.9 138.6 123.2 
1961 
TaMUANYee..cio.s Se cer 132.0 153.1 12567 114.6 122.9 127.6 138.7 123.7 
February.......... 13h 153.2 125.9 114.1 122.5 126.9 136.7 123.0 
MirenMee sic... o. 131.7 153.2 125.8 114.1 122.5 127.2 137.0 123.0 
SATIER er see oor ces 131.4 153.2 126.0 113.1 120.0 128.0 136.8 122.8 
Mavi hres chia. iter: 130.5 153.2 126.6 112.7 118.3 128.3 130.5 122.8 
TUDO Te Peete ee 130.7 153.3 126.7 suiskeal 118.3 128.3 130.4 124.4 
July See eltescns: 130.9 153.3 126.7 114.3 118.3 128.1 130.4 124.4 
POTS Gores, cisto)s/s.0.,+ 6 130.9 153.3 126.7 114.4 118.3 127.6 130.5 124.7 
September........ 130.7 153.3 126.3 114.4 118.0 127.4 1S 124.5 
October. nc seem o<-'s 130.6 153.3 126.5 114.1 117.4 127.0 131.1 124.5 
November........ 130.6 153.3 126.6 112.3 119.3 127.2 tetas 124.6 
December......... 131.2 153.3 126.6 114.3 121.6 127.7 131.3 124.6 
1962p 
JARUAYY< <2 sas a2 131.5 153.3 126.9 114.6 124.0 128.5 131.5 124.7 
HeRrnary da. «arb; 131.5 153.3 127.1 114.2 124.0 129.0 130.9 124.7 
WATCH cite. cee: or 131.6 153.3 sav det 114.2 124.0 130.2 130.9 124.6 
Apel BE) cst «rece 131.6 153.3 127.1 113.4 121.6 130.6 130.9 124.8 
NESS ete era aie ssc 131.6 GRE 1271 114.0 120.1 131.0 130.9 124.9 
JUNGLE. Seeks. oe 131.6 153.3 127.4 113.2 120.2 13137; 130.9 124.8 


World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries have 
varied widely during the years. Comparisons of Canadian wholesale price indexes with 
those of other countries are given in Table 4. 


4. Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1958-60 
(Base: 1953=100. Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, November 1958, 1959 and 1960.) 


Country 1958 1959 1960 Country 1958 1959 1960 
PS GIES race = opin 5 sie ne 5s 01's 619 102 101 “UV Ae Bl Yo 1's AE ie ce 19 A OE A ood 107 111 118 
PAIL Ataes coos ot chs ose e s 222 305 SOQ. si brain ait annetam biases seretetale 119 123 3 
Verges 0p te ad. &- Sh las ss Sse 101 102 {02s Ierwels) Pew Gawd testes «ze 153 153 151 
GANAS eit. Be niceties 103 104 104 |i Korea) Souths. Aisa, occ 142 147 163 
CCT a, Re ee Se ee 811 | 1,053 | 1,109 || Netherlands................. 105 106 103 
AWeniniaricc » inss sacses oe Sias 105 105 105 New Zealand)... cn seseaaels 108 110 110 
Dominican Republic 103 97 TOO) IN Oi way see eee cate <leicates ai 111 112 
1504) ei Seen eee neeaameceas 118 bs ee sin ic0 (2 WAAR SPL ampere Sones 107 108 111 
PEANCO Seats Ao 25.53 un 121 126 130i] (‘Switzerland 2 a:.40..0- doawes</9 102 100 101 
Germany (Western)... x 106 105 TOR. Ml OBEYS vvenrt~ pestemtecaeirunr 189 227 239 
RGRGGCG Bechet oe Site en cee- 129 130 te2" || United. Statesce v. cnrscccnaes 108 108 109 
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Section 2.—Consumer Price Index 


The purpose of the Consumer Price Index is to measure the movement from month 
to month in retail prices of goods and services bought by a representative cross-section of 
the Canadian urban population. For a particular article or service, a price index number 
is simply the price of the article in one period of time expressed as a percentage of its price 
in a reference period, usually called a base period. However, indexes for individual goods 
may be combined to form indexes representing prices of broad groups of goods and 
services. Thus, the Consumer Price Index relates to the wide range of goods and services 
bought by Canadian urban families. The index expresses the combined prices of such 
goods each month as a percentage of their prices in the base period 1949. 


The group of goods and services represented in the index is called the index “basket’’ 
and ‘‘weights’” are assigned to the price indexes of individual items for purposes of com- 
bining them into an over-all or composite index. The weights reflect the relative impor- 
tance of items in expenditures of middle size urban families with medium incomes. 
The basket is an unchanging or equivalent quantity and quality of goods and services. 
Only prices change from month to month and the index, therefore, measures the effect of 
changing prices on the cost of purchasing the fixed basket. The basket and weights 
now used in the index are based on expenditures in 1957 of families of two to six per- 
sons, with annual incomes of $2,500 to $7,000, living in cities of 30,000 population or over. 


A comprehensive description of the index is contained in the publication The Consumer 
Price Index (1949 =100)—Revision Based on 1957 Expenditures (Catalogue No. 62-518). 


Movements in the Consumer Price Index Since 1949.—During the 15 years of 
almost continuous economic growth following the end of the Second World War there have 
been several distinct periods of retail price behaviour, the latest of which was in evidence 
throughout 1959, 1960 and 1961. The gradual relaxation of price controls in 1946 combined 
with consumer demands far in excess of supply brought on a period of rapidly advancing 
prices, so that between 1946 and 1948 the consumer price index advanced more than 25 p.c. 
A significant exception to these general price increases was the behaviour of rents which, 
continuing under some degree of control, increased only 7 p.c. in the same period. Toward 
the end of 1948, production appeared to be matching consumer demands and, during the 
slight recession of 1949, consumer prices levelled off. Between the latter months of 1948 
and May 1950, retail prices increased only slightly more than 1 p.c. However, with the 
outbreak of war in Korea in June 1950 came a resurgence of pressure on prices and in the 
course of the next 18 months further major upward movements took place. The consumer 
price index rose from 102.7 in July 1950 to 118.1 by December 1951, an increase of 15 p.c. 
Food advanced sharply from 102.6 to 122.5 or by 20 p.c. The housing component, com- 
prised of shelter and household operation groups, rose from 104.3 to 117.2. The shelter 
index, based on both home ownership and rents—the latter freed from most of the wartime 
controls—moved from 107.4 to 118.2, or by about 10 p.c. Household operation, covering 
such items as furniture, appliances and fuel, rose about the same degree, from 101.6 to 116.4. 
Clothing experienced a more substantial rise of 16 p.c. from 99.1 to 115.2, The wide 
variety of goods and services covered in the other groups followed a somewhat similar 
pattern. 

The peak in consumer price levels was reached in January 1952 when the index stood 
at 118.2, dropping off gradually in the first half of 1952 to reach 115.9 in May, mainly as a 
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result of a drop of about 5 p.c. in the food index. From this point a plateau in retail prices 
was established which lasted for four years. Over this period, the consumer price index 
displayed noteworthy stability, ranging narrowly from a low of 114.4 to a high of 116.9. 
Although the general level of prices remained almost unchanged during this lengthy 
period, significant variations were taking place around a stable average. Food recorded 
mostly seasonal movements during 1953, 1954, 1955 and the first half of 1956. Non-food 
commodities experienced a decline of about 3 p.c. in a steady, gradually downward move- 
ment, much of it accounted for by appliances which moved down 17 p.c. On the other 
hand, rents advanced steadily to stand 13 p.c. higher in May 1956 than in May 1952. The 
entire group of service items also experienced continuous increases throughout this period. 


From May 1956 a distinct change occurred in price patterns. A trend toward higher 
prices continued through the remainder of 1956 and the first ten months of 1957 and the 
total index moved up steadily from 116.6 to a new postwar peak of 123.4 in October 1957. 
Food, which was the component responsible for most of the upward movement at the total 
index level, rose from 109.3 in May 1956 to 121.9 by September 1957. Housing continued 
to advance steadily, although at a slightly moderating rate, as did other groups, particularly 
the service elements. In contrast, clothing prices remained practically unchanged and 
household operation, continuing to reflect the easy price situation of major household 
appliances, rose only 2.8 p.c. 


The most recent period of upward movement in the consumer price index, which began 
in mid-1956 and continued throughout 1957, persisted in 1958 but with some evidence of 
moderating. Over the latter year, consumer_prices averaged 2.6 p.c. above 1957, while 
1957 prices were 3.2 p.c. above 1956. In the fourth quarter of 1958 consumer prices 
averaged 2.4 p.c. higher than in the same period a year earlier, while in the fourth quarter 
of 1957 prices were 2.6 p.c. above the fourth quarter of 1956. 


During 1959, the upward movement in the consumer price index was far less marked 
than in the preceding years. For the year as a whole, the average level of consumer prices 
increased by 1.1 p.c. as compared with increases of 2.6 p.c. and 3.2 p.c. in 1958 and 1957, 
respectively. As in the case of the total index, all major groups, with the exception of the food 
component, averaged slightly higher in 1959 than in 1958. The increases, however, were 
mostly smaller than in the previous years. The largest increase in 1959, as in earlier years, 
occurred in the groups other than food, housing and clothing, particularly health and per- 
sonal care and recreation and reading. Clothing prices were fractionally higher while the 
housing index increased almost 2 p.c. The most significant change in the pattern of price 
movement occurred in food prices which were fractionally lower on average in 1959. This 
was in marked contrast to increases of 3.0 p.c. in 1958 and 4.6 p.c. in 1957. From 1953 to 
1956,:the downward movement in food prices had offset increases in other components and 
provided stability in the total index, a condition that reappeared in 1959. 


During 1960, consumer prices continued to reflect the relative stability of the previous 
year with an over-all price rise of 1.2 p.c. compared with an increase of 1.1 p.c. in 1959 
over the year 1958. Changes in six of the seven component groups were quite similar; 
each of the six was at a higher level compared with 1959 with the increases ranging from 
0.9 p.c. for food to 1.8 p.c. for recreation and reading. The health and personal care 
component, which in the past has risen faster than any of the other components, again 
experienced the largest gain in 1960, rising 2.9 p.c. above the 1959 level. 

In 1961, the index ranged narrowly from a low of 128.9 in February to a high of 129.7 
in November. Two factors in price movement during the year were (1) the introduction of 
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the 3-p.c. sales tax in Ontario in September, which was taken into account, and (2) the 
change in the exchange rate of the Canadian dollar. 
likely to result in higher prices on imported goods and ultimately in higher consumer 
prices, no evidence of this was available up to December 1961 as the index stood at just 
about the same level as in December 1960. 


5.—Annual Consumer Price Index Numbers 1952-61, and Monthly Indexes 1960 to Mid-1962 


(1949=100) 
~ Beate Recrea- 
P A rans- an tion 
Year and Month Food | Housing! | Clothing portation?) Personal and pik é 
Care? | Reading? 00° 
GROUP WEIGHT AS A PER- 

CENTAGE OF TOTAL....... 27 32 11 12 "4 5 6 
NOS ZF Soyer etreen detere eaten ae 116.8 118.0 111.8 117.4 117.8 115.7 113.3 
QDS aacrutelerane nuts tveeetacs: sutures <r 112.6 120.0 110.1 119.2 120.1 116.7 108.0 
LOGS chor cles fe ore save ae etal = 112.2 121.6 109.4 120.0 124.5 119.5 107.3 
LO 5 Biss: aan isle sore teiets. «seus 112.1 122.4 108.0 118.5 126.7 122.6 107.4 
LOBES coeseece tea erections 113.4 124.2 108.6 123.3 130.0 125.3 107.7 
G5 Te. ee erie eos ere 118.6 126.7 108.5 129.9 138.2 129.8 109.4 
1OBSiaxt ited oe. ora anes 1228 129.0 109.7 133.8 145.4 138.4 110.6 
UGB Os coca easters viecorna eee eieveniace 121.1 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 
TOGO Niee ee ret crete 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 
AGG ea crucereder ston tne hiwerete 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 

1960 
121.6 132h3 110.2 139.6 153.4 143.1 115.8 
120.8 132.3 109.8 139.6 153.8 143.1 115.8 
119.4 132.4 110.4 139.8 153.7 143.1 115.8 
120.9 132.6 110.8 139.7 154.4 142.7 115.8 
120.2 132.5 110.8 140.4 154.6 144.4 11537 
120.8 132.6 110.9 140.7 154.8 144.4 VUE 7 
120.5 132.6 110.8 140.2 154.8 144.5 115.8 
August. 2. sctce nota. Saseee 121.7 132.7 110.3 140.5 154.7 144.8 115.8 
September 9.ca; mace anen 123.3 132.9 110.5 140.0 154.7 144.8 115.8 
Octoberaecacncr cmon cues 125.8 Tson 111.2 140.0 155.2 144.9 115.8 
November nceras catehre 125.5 133.2 112.5 141.5 154.8 146.2 115.8 
December zasecnashecnohtare 125.3 NERO} 112.6 141.4 155.0 146.1 115.8 
1961 
JANUATY® sch ita esas set 124.4 13332 111.6 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 
HeDINALY.. sae cae cee ee 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 
Mare litactysrosyersisisterelevaays 6 oe 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 
IADPH Soc oe ated Aeneas 123.9 133.2 111.9 141.0 1553 145.5 115.8 
May tients t,craraseera aie ceohaysurtexe 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 
DONO ee Sle ete wteccrediters Wa 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 
VY: oe Sacer inkcinciis HG 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
AU CUSG nome cress Sern, 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
September. yan: ess meres 123.2 133.5 113.1 140.0 155.0 146.7 W753 
October: Shin tmenckinse aces 123.3 133.6 113.6 140.0 155.3 146.2 117.3 
Novem beri. see ce 123.6 TS8e0 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 117.3 
Decemberers. sss. asciae 124.5 133.8 T1337 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
1962» 
Vanuanvarncitanotoe ae 124.8 134.0 111.6 140.6 156.8 146.6 117.3 
We DIUaRY atasrestes facies ers 125.0 134.0 111.8 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 
March? ¥ sc act nee 124.4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 
Aprils, ette ae crosses 125.8 134.0 113.2 140.2 158.1 146.6 117.9 
Misys cave areas aistele 124.5 134.5 112.8 140.4 158.2 147.1 117.9 
JUNC NSWeea arcsec eee 125.6 134.9 Tia 140.4 158.2 147.0 117.9 


1 Shelter and household operation combined. 


Services’’. 


Although the latter was considered 
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2 Previously combined as ‘Other Commodities and 
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Table 6 provides single commodity price relatives on the base 1949 = 100 for a number 


6.— Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods 1952-61, and by 
Month 1960 to Mid-1962 


Year and Month 


ci Se Re ee 


Se ee ee ed 


of important foods entering into the food component of the consumer price index. It also 
provides a record of average prices based on the actual average level of prices prevailing in 
October 1952 and calculated for the other months on the basis of the price relatives. 


(1949=100) 
Beef, _. Pork, Lard, Eggs, ‘‘A’’, Milk, 
sirloin, rib chops,! pure, fresh, fresh, 
per | per lb per lb per doz. per qt 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
93.4 132.7 63.2 99.0 17.0 72.5 59.1 96.0 21.1 118.4 
79.6 113.0 (P25 113.7 20.8 88.4 67.6 109.9 21.1 118.5 
77.0 109.4 66.41) 116.81 26.3 112.2 57.1 92.9 eel 118.5 
80.0 113.6 61.5 108.2 22.4 95.2 61.5 99.9 21.1 118.5 
81.6 115.9 64.4 113.2 21.8 92.9 63.2 102.7 21.2 119.1 
84.3 119.7 74.6 131.1 25.6 109.0 56.0 91.0 22.5 126.2 
94.4] 134.1 g250'| slozed 24.3 | 103.6 57.9 94.1 23.2 | 1380.4 
101.0 | 1438.5 67.6 | 118.9 18.8 80.3 54.4 88.4 23.4 | 181.0 
O77) p1s8i8 69.8 | 122.8 20.0 85.2 64.5 88.6 Zou Lear 
97.1 | 138.0 72.8 | 128.0 23.1 98.2 56.3 91.5 23.5 | 1382.0 
100.4 | 142.6 66.4 | 116.8 18.1 Vite 41.9 68.2 23.7.) Jest 
95.6 135.8 65.6 115.4 17.9 76.3 41.2 66.9 23.7 133.1 
93.5 132.8 63.5 i ey, 18.3 78.0 47.4 Uri 23.7 133.1 
91.9 130.5 63.3 111.4 18.4 78.4 56.1 91.2 23.7 133.1 
94.2 133.8 63.6 111.9 18.9 80.5 50.0 81.3 2360 133.1 
95.6 135.8 65.1 114.5 19.2 81.8 46.8 76.1 23.7 133.1 
98.3 139.6 74.0 130.1 19.8 84.4 52.1 84.7 23.7 133.1 
101.7 | 144.5 Zp.1 |) 13250 20.5 87.3 56.7 92.2 23.7 | 183.1 
102.0 144.9 74.5 131.0 yy 92.5 65.3 106.1 23.0 133.1 
102.0 144.8 76.5 134.5 22.0 93.7 66.2 107.6 23.7 133.1 
98.9 140.5 74.7 131.3 22.4 95.4 68.0 110.6 23.7 133.1 
98.8 | 140.3 qo20* |p loos: 22.7 96.7 62.1 | 100.9 23.5 | 18220 
100.1 | 142.2 76.0 | 133.6 22.8 97.1 53.5 87.0 23.5 | 132.0 
97.9 | 139.1 74.4 | 130.8 22.8 97.1 49.4 80.3 23250) ) 13220 
97.2 138.1 74.2 130.5 23.9 101.8 52.2 84.9 23.5 132.0 
96.8 137.5 70.5 124.0 24.5 104.4 49.3 80.1 23.5 132.0 
94.6 134.3 68.2 120.0 23.9 101.8 49.1 79.8 23.5 132.0 
93.9 133.4 71.8 126.3 23.7 101.0 51.0 82.9 23.5 132.0 
94.8 134.6 73.3 128.9 23.1 98.4 55.1 89.6 23.5 132.0 
95.3 135.4 75.0 131.9 22.9 97.6 59.4 96.6 23.5 132.0 
96.7 137.4 74.2 130.5 22.4 95.4 65.4 106.4 23.5 132.0 
98.6 140.1 73.8 129.8 22.4 95.4 65.9 107.1 23.5 132.0 
97.3 | 138.2 72.0 | 126.6 22.2 94.6 68.1 | 110.7 23.5 | 182.0 
102.5 | 145.6 69.8 | 122.8 22.1 94.1 56.7 92.1 23.5 | 182.0 
106.3 | 150.9 69.9 | 123.0 22.1 94.1 48.7 79.2 23.5 | 132.0 
102.6 145.7 68.2 120.0 Paley 92.4 49.7 80.8 23.5 132.0 
95.6 135.8 68.2 120.0 22.0 93.7 52.7 85.6 23.8 133.7 
99.4 141.1 68.7 120.9 21.9 93.3 51.7 84.0 23.8 133.7 
100.9 143.3 69.1 121.6 hed 92.4 48.4 78.7 23.8 133.7 
106.0} 150.5 73.9 | 129.9 21.9 93.3 45.0 daek 23.5 | 1382.0 


1 “Pork, fresh loins”’ prior to 1954. 
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6.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods 1952-61, and by 
Month 1960 to Mid-1962—concluded 


Tomatoes, Sugar, 
oe canned, ee: granulated, a bee 
Pp . 28-oz. tin per lb. 
Year and Month 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
1OBO me srtenccenccr rare. 7.4) 105.9 28.8 | 143.6 68.6 | 196.9 (2 1200 125 11953 
AGS sere weenie cr etasi roa 7.6 | 108.9 24.4] 121.8 39.0) It1.8 10.0 | 107.8 12.3 | 121.5 
iI) Sty ee Gite edb aetie Beare Tat \) SO 21.5 | 107.4 S70 le 07a 9.4] 101.8 12.8 | 126.8 
TC eee cers oo Bon eeSat ae 7.4] 106.4 26S |) totes 46.8} 134.5 9.2 99.7 12.8 | 126.4 
CSS ieee Apo Cho he a cient 7.6 | 108.8 Pilees \\ ileGass 49.7} 142.6 9.3 | 100.4 13.3.) 131.6 
ODT ART Geecarer cae Tale Wes 29.1] 144.8 42.1} 120.8 TQESh | ealooms 14.3 | 141.4 
HOGS) hs tex actesioaciene hisses 8.0) 114.3 26.6 | 132.2 45.7 | 131.2 10.6 | 114.4 14.8 | 146.3 
MODO a srcyerererdlare = aisles Mere. 8.4 119.9 2.3 136.1 48.9 140.3 9.4 101.4 15.2 150.9 
U9 6Ol vaste acer area yore 8.8 | 125.5 27.8 | 138.2 58.0 | 166.5 9.4} 101.7 15.6} 154.5 
OGTR tepnapasoeces nesceagerets 9.0 | 128.9 27.0 | 134.5 47.8 | 187.2 9.6 | 103.8 15.9 | 157.6 
1960 
MUAY: tances keteeeaee a 8.6} 123.4 22 Nel ooeO) 53.6 | 153.9 9.1 98.6 15.2 | 150.9 
BO PLUATY: see. sivtstte Cees sts Soi le deans 2-00 | Lome 0 57.8 | 166.0 9.1 98.6 15.2 | 150.9 
Maren trtaa i ie 8.6 | 123.4 hail meee 57.3 | 164.6 9.1 98.6 15.2} 150.9 
April 8.7} 124.8 Od ono 66.7 | 191.4 9.2 99.7 15.6 | 154.9 
WEN cian acme one 8.7 | 124.8 eT | 138820 70.5 | 202.3 9.2 99.7 15.6 | 154.9 
TUNSt ame cae. 8.7 | 124.8 27.9 | 139.0 T6200 |= 2loat 9.3 | 100.8 15.7 | 155.9 
Tal cet ea ee nee 8.7 | 124.8 28.0 | 1389.5 69.8 | 200.3 9.3 | 100.8 15.7 | 155.9 
AU UBE Nee ne os ca ears 8.8 | 126.3 28.1} 140.0 56.6 | 162.6 9.5 | 103.0 15.7 | 155.9 
Septembersa-actesteere: 8.8 | 126.3 28.1 | 140.0 46.5 | 188.5 Otel, los! 15.7 | 155.9 
OGtoberhed sino sees 8.9 | 127.7 28.0 | 139.5 46.1 | 182.4 Oe7al alam 15.7 | 155.9 
IN OND OY eye Sao woe menon S07 ated t eS lmLosao) Gis) |paloons 9.7 | 105.1 15.7 | 155.9 
Wetom bers. tose SO lealegert Die Ol mEStaO 47.9 | 187.5 On ap mlOoat 15.7 | 155.9 
1961 
JanWanyaeacnaeccieee eer 8.9) |) 127.7, 27.4. | SAS6.0 48.6 | 139.6 9.6 | 104.1 15.7 | 155.9 
INGIRUATY weno serctaete telasclan: 8.9 127.7 PAPE 136.0 48.2 138.4 9.6 104.1 15.7 155.9 
Marchis tere can sotsctiace 8.9 127.7 27.5 137.0 48.4 139.0 9.6 104.1 16.7 155.9 
Arte cterers ee cre seer cerae 819 |) 127.7 Di weeps 0 48.6 | 139.6 9.6 | 104.1 15.7 | 155.9 
IMalvacwick atediene syst cicieys SEO WO se Ost ly ARBAD 49.9 | 143.3 9.6 | 104.1 15.7 | 155.9 
JUNC ore lie teiadks aie nes 8.9 | 127.7 26.9 | 134.0 51.4] 147.6 O27 |) 10551 15.7 | 155.9 
Waly aches naseeiaeaieas » dente 8.9 | 127.7 26.8 | 133.5 GOSS Lise 9.6 | 104.1 15.7 | 155.9 
JAIRO EUS sauemdear NOCHE nS 8.9 127.7 27.0 134.5 53.2 15207 9.6 104.1 16.3 161.1 
Septemibers. tec sees 9.1 130.6 26.8 133.5 43.2 124.1 9.5 103.0 16.3 161.1 
Mctoberaigc wees seams OM en teO. oO 26.9 | 1384.0 40.8 | 117.2 Obi) L080 16.0 | 159.0 
INowember san. aeceiieas OF2 |) 182-0 2607 ltmloseO 39.9 | 114.6 ORda 1 eL0350 16.2 | 160.1 
Mecombenssen. ascaeten. © 9.2 | 182.0 26.9 | 134.0 ASO @Alilistss 9.5 | 103.0 16.0 | 159.0 
1962? 
January ye. endo ces ac Opal AIRES 26.8) pooae 42.0} 120.6 9.4] 101.9 16.2 | 160.1 
He DRualy atccrrose tne 9.4 | 134.9 2607 |i elescd 42.3: | 7121.5 9.4} 101.9 TE53 | LObe 
MEA i eetad set io:aearer evens 9.5 | 136.4 PAS |) Use C0) LORY a ane 9.4} 101.9 16237 | 16ted 
IApallS cotemerancis.< seiner es 9.6} 187.8 2645 i alo2.0 ADEE || AP) 9.4} 101.9 16.4 | 162.1 
IMIG) cere reherape cts ves eee daieaes.s 9.7} 139.3 26e7, | wlese0 44.0 | 126.4 9.4} 101.9 16.4 | 162.1 
Tunesme seiva emt eer 9.8} 140.7 26.6} 1382.5 50.4 | 144.7 9.4] 101.9 16.4 | 162.1 


Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities.—Table 7 gives regional consumer 
price indexes for ten cities or city combinations. These indexes do not show whether it 
costs more or less to live in one city than in another and should not be used for such 
comparison. Their function is to measure percentage changes in retail prices—over a 
certain time in each city or city combination—of a fixed basket of goods and services 
representing the level of consumption of a particular group of families. 
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7.—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities 1952-61, and by Month 
1960 to Mid-1962 


(1949=100) 
St. Edmon- 
John’s, : Saint | Mont- Toron- | Winni- Saska- n- 
Year and Month Nfid. — John, | real, ars ies ; peg, toon- Cal Pik 
(1951 “ N.B. Que. ge Ont. Man. oo gary, | B.C. 
=100) ask. | ‘Alta. 
103.5 115.3 117.4 117.6 116.8 WT5 116.1 112.8 114.8 117.4 
102.2 113.2 115.3 116.3 115.0 116.8 114.4 Tite. 114.0 116.1 
102.8 114.1 116.6 116.8 116.2 118.3 RS} 114.2 114.9 117.4 
104.2 114.8 LAT 116.9 117.2 118.8 115.9 114.6 114.6 117.9 
106.8 116.1 118.8 118.4 119.2 120.6 117.2 115.8 bss 119.6 
109.4 119.8 122.6 121.8 123.2 125.2 120.0 119.1 118.8 122.6 
112.0 122.9 125.3 125.5 125.5 128.6 123.0 122.0 121.4 125.6 
114.3 125.9 127.7 126.9 126.9 128.9 123.7 123.1 123.0 127.9 
115.5 127.2 129.2 127.9 128.6 130.4 125.6 124.4 124.1 129.0 
116.7 128.5 130.2 129.3 130.2 131.2 127.5 125.4 125.0 129.4 
1960 
SHRMMEY Sons sks 114.7 127-1 129.1 127.8 128.1 129.7 124.7 123.8 123.6 129.3 
1S ye ye SOE eee 114.8 127.0 129.1 127.5 127.6 129.7 124.1 123.5 123.2 129.1 
TOV ES ae eee ee ae 114.5 126.7 128.9 126.5 127.4 129.2 124.0 123.4 123.0 128.7 
AN Male Geos os 8S Satoh § 115.6 127.0 129.1 127.6 128.0 129.7 124.7 123.6 123.4 128.2 
NSEC 2 Sep a Ll 115.9 126.8 128.6 127.2 127.7 129.8 124.8 123.4 123.3 128.1 
or Sue: Oe) Spee eee 116.2 127.0 128.6 127.8 128.6 130.2 125.0 Paes 123.2 a Parone 
pst Fake Eos es ne 116.5 126.4 128.6 127.2 128.2 130.1 125.4 124.0 123.6 127.5 
UST si Oe Op ee ae 116.1 126.7 129.0 75 128.3 130.3 125.8 124.8 124.3 128.3 
RISHPENIIDER: so tees baci vale « 114.8 127.1 129.2 127.7 129.0 130.7 126.2 125.6 125.1 129.2 
Ogtobers; oecesecy och. 6% 115.0 128.1 130.0 129.1 130.2 132.1 127.1 125.7 125.6 130.5 
HOSS 2179 oe ee 115.9 128.4 130.0 129.7 130.2 131.9 12707 125.5 125.7 130.8 
Ween bere fs. So. ose 116.3 128.4 130.3 129.7 130.1 131.8 127.8 125.4 125.3 130.7 
1961 
Bat Ces a RA oe 116.2 127.9 130.0 129.4 129.7 131.2 127.3 125.1 125.1 130.3 
Ego) 6) qe a gee anne eee eg 116.2 128.0 129.8 129.4 129.4 131.0 126.9 124.5 124.7 129.9 
Borch ves. fis. msbccsvlere 116.5 128.0 129.7 129.0 130.1 130.9 127.0 124.8 124.5 129.6 
PARE rostias/a elves Bee erateiee 3 116.8 128.5 129.9 128.7 129.6 130.4 127.0 124.8 124.5 129.9 
Witty MOS a csi. Bet 116.7 128.0 129.7 127.9 129.0 130.2 126.6 124.6 124.2 129.1 
Prt ee ee nee ee 117.0 127.8 129.7 128.3 129.0 130.2 126.7 124.7 124.2 128.4 
DUG cet esa a ces Sale eekiet 116.9 127.8 129.7 128.5 129.1 130.5 126.9 125.2 124.4 128.2 
ARIPO «eek Niwa co's 2% 117.9 128.7 131.2 128.8 129.8 130.9 127.3 126.0 125.0 128.5 
Pemsema Vel sce c6o- woaw e's 116.7 128.8 130.8 129.5 131.2 132.3 127.9 126.4 125.5 129.0 
October. Wasesais kote! 116.5 129.2 130.8 130.4 132.1 132.5 128.7 126.8 126.0 129.6 
November: .. 2555-22 --2 116.4 129.7 130.8 130.8 131.8 131.9 128.9 126.4 125.7 130.1 
Peacambers fi s42si0s...2. 64 116.5 129.5 130.7 130.9 131.6 131.9 128.9 126.1 125.8 130.1 
1962? 
PABASING i wK cpccwcanccee «5 116.4 129.3 130.5 130.2 130.9 131.6 128.7 126.5 125.7 130.1 
PQPEUAFY 2.25 of. b ok 25 86 116.6 129.6 130.7 130.1 131.0 131.7 128.1 126.7 125.1 129.6 
i. Rc? eee | Sea eee 116.7 129.7 130.8 130.1 131.0 131.7 128.3 126.7 125.0 129.2 
Br le ae 4 Se rt See 117.4 130.0 15154 130.5 131.7 132.1 128.9 127.3 125.5 129.2 
[a RR i Eee ee 176 129.2 130.8 130.2 131.2 131.7 128.7 126.9 125.5 129.1 
I 0 Pe eahetee rh Py eee IR vector ese 117.4 129.6 130.9 130.5 131.7 132.3 129.1 127.4 125.9 129.4 


World Retail Price Indexes.—In order to place changes in Canadian retail prices 
in perspective with those occurring elsewhere, Table 8 provides retail price indexes for 
selected countries for 1958, 1959 and 1960. These indexes measure price changes only 
within each country and should not be used to compare actual levels of living costs from 


country to country. 
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8.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1958-60 
(Base: 1953=100. Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, November 1958, 1959 and 1960.) 


Country 1958 1959 1960 Country 1958 1959 1960 
Belgium: .iiee- <a ses 108 110 TLIO M Mindia Ahiticosse.s wee tthe 109 114 116 
Brazil Wranccse sen einer eee 237 326 A3Z9N|| Tran... zfe%sths). 6.5 atelier /sfose,<feiere es 138 152 164 
Britain. p.ccomectse Siete 119 120 121. israel speared vials dee eitele’s 139 141° 144 
Camada hicicevise cps soins 108 110 111) || Korea, South: 05 .dssc.5- 339 353 382 
Chiles ccr ti ctec on shoinssteretare ores 752.) 1,048 | 1,164 || Netherlands, .. 02... 3.5.0.+.. 117 119 121 
DOE rhortid & ya cache tonue gape 117 md 3. New Zealand..............-- 118 123 124 
Dominican Republic......... 102 102 OSI|MNOR WAY sant ccatritcte op foctena. 118 120 121 
Bgypt. cs des tenaweatseitectese 102 as = Swedentees..o Adee esbaerraes 119 120 124 
Brance. (Parts) <hctenette--tote 122 129 134 Switzerland.,.).cen. 4 aos eee 107 106 108 
Germany, Federal Republic of 109° 110° AT HW urkey saeeeesicece eos strats 171 216 228 
Greece? Gti. ox nec'sh, oceans pes 131 134 ee | sUinuled: Statesia. -assetie eset 108 109 111 


Section 3.—Consumer Expenditure Surveys 


A continuing program of surveys of family income and expenditure in urban areas 
was begun in 1953 and surveys have been conducted since then at two-year intervals. 
The primary purpose of these surveys has been to collect information for reviewing and 
revising, if necessary, the weights of the consumer price index. The surveys have there- 
fore been restricted to cover only those families which were comparable in family com- 
position and income level to the consumer price index target group which was selected 
for index number purposes from a nation-wide survey conducted in 1947-48. For each of 
the three survey periods covering 1953, 1955 and 1957, respectively, the program consisted 
of a series of monthly surveys in which the major objective was the collection of detailed 
expenditure data on food, followed by a recall survey of all expenditures and income for 
the same calendar year. Detailed results for each survey have been published in two series 
of occasional publications, of which the latest are Urban Family Food Expenditure, 1957, 
(Catalogue No. 62-516) and City Family Expenditure, 1957 (Catalogue No. 62-517). 


The 1959 survey, carried out in March and April of 1960, marked a departure from 
this pattern in that the program of monthly food expenditure surveys was omitted, and 
the universe of the recall survey was enlarged to include all families and individuals, regard- 
less of income level, in urban centres of 15,000 or over. The results shown in Tables 9 and 
10 are therefore not comparable with results of the nine-city expenditure survey of 1957. 


Table 9 shows how expenditure patterns varied among families grouped by income 
levels. For the basic necessities of food and shelter, expenditure per family increased as 
income rose, but relative importance of these categories in total expenditure decreased from 
58 p.c. for families with incomes under $2,500 to 39 p.c. for families with incomes of $10,000 
and over. Relative expenditure on household operation also declined fractionally as income 
rose. The proportions spent on clothing and other commodities and services, which in- 
cluded transportation, personal care, medical care and recreation, increased as income rose. 
The largest relative increase was shown by gifts and contributions and personal taxes and 
security which increased from 5 p.c. in the lowest income groups to 25 p.c. in the highest. 
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Table 10 shows average dollar expenditure per family by main expenditure categories 
for families of two or more, by main regions and for the composite of 60 urban centres. 
The expenditure pattern of one-person units is shown only for the composite of 60 urban 
centres. It should be noted that the term “family” in these surveys is used synonymously 
with spending unit, which is defined as a group of persons dependent on a common or pooled 
income for the major items of expense, and living in the same dwelling: One-person spend- 
ing units are defined as financially independent individuals; this group, however, does not 
include unmarried sons or daughters living in their parents’ households. 

Average of total family expenditure for 1,672 families in 60 urban centres was $5,570, 
or $1,505 per person. Although the level of family expenditure was $740 higher than 
expenditure of the restricted group surveyed in 1957, the percentage distribution of expen- 
diture among main consumption categories was not significantly different. Approximately 
40 p.c. of 1959 expenditure of families of two or more was allocated to food and shelter, with 
23.8 p.c. going to food and 16.4 p.c. to housing, fuel, light and water. About 4 p.c. of total 
family expenditure was for household operation, 5 p.c. for furnishings and equipment and 
9 p.c. for clothing. The remaining expenditure on commodities and services amounted to 
27 p.c., of which automobile purchase and operation constituted 9 p.c. Outlays not classi- 
fied as current consumption, representing gifts, contributions, personal taxes and security 
were 15 p.c. of total expenditure. 

Shelter was a major item in the outlay of one-person units, amounting to 22.4 p.c. of 
total expenditure, while food accounted for 21.6 p.c. The proportions allocated to other 
categories of current consumption were generally below those for families of two or more. 
Gifts and contributions bulked more largely in the one-person pattern, averaging 6.1 p.c. 
of total expenditure in contrast to 3.0 for families of two or more. 


10.—Average Family Expenditure, by Regions, in Cities of 15,000 or Over, 1959 


One- 
Families of Two or More Person 
Units 
Item ———$———————_ | 
Atlantic : Prairie | British | Canada | Canada 
Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces | Columbia] Composite] Composite 
Number of urban centres............. 9 12 26 9 4 60 60 
Number of families = set es cageeeene 144 405 571 346 206 1,672 288 
Average'family: sizé.2 7.mc.asuee vet 4.17 3.99 3.53 3.64 3.50 3.70 1.00 
DotiaRs PER Faminy 
I Kovoys Ee ec Pete Teer eere IE. i 35l 1,480 1,284 1,296 1,295 1828 — 
Housing, fuel, light, water............ 785 892 953 869 902 911 _ 
Household operation. 2... .0e. oss ee 195 203 223 208 221 214 — 
Furnishings and equipment........... 233 250 275 334 316 277 -- 
Clothing= asta 0 seen! tes denice 407 603 463 530 474 508 — 
Other commodities and services...... 1,185 1,442 1,558 1,641 1,598 1,518 _ 
Gifts and contributions, personal taxes, 
BOCULIGY.. cts sees chs ye ceerarstersianseneanis soe 604 746 868 876 854 819 — 
POtANS 36. xyes? eres eee 4,760 5,616 5,574 5,754 5,660 5,570 _ 
DoLLARS PER PERSON 
Mere tenpop Sera bn SaciAe an ta aC ELINA Nery 822 370 350 356 370 358 531 
Housing, fuel, light, water.,.......... 187 223 270 239 258 246 551 
Household operation................. 47 51 63 57 63 58 101 
Furnishings and equipment........... 56 63 78 92 90 75 70 
(Qhoysavit ew ero cings -coadacomnue geoourr 97 151 13d 145 135 137 201 
Other commodities and services...... 283 360 441 451 457 410 601 
Gifts and contributions, personal taxes, 
OCCULT postr eats eosin ce als iol arnre oe 144 186 246 241 244 221 401 


ST) Sa Reyes ORM ROC ET BoA SOO 1,136 1,404 1,579 1,581 1,617 1,505 25456 
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10.—Average Family Expenditure, by Regions, in Cities of 15,009 or Over, 1959—concluded 


pat eS ee 


es g One- 
Families of Two or More Person 
It Units 
em ae ae 2 Se ae 
Atlantic : Prairie | British | Canada | Canada 
Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces |Columbia|Composite| Composite 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
GO ee Re NAR Sie od o's ac niece ace atelee 8 28.4 26.4 22.1 22.0 22.9 23.8 21.6 
Housing, fuel, light, water............ 16.5 15.9 s aa | 1b. 1 15.9 16.4 22.4 
Household operation..............+.. 4.1 3.6 4.0 3.6 3.9 3.8 4.1 
Furnishings and equipment........... 4.9 4.4 4.9 5.8 5.6 5.0 2.9 
Clothing....... Paine} done wpcesobor 8.6 10.7 8.3 9.2 8.4 9.1 8.2 
Other commodities and services...... 24.8 25.7 28.0 28.6 28.2 27.2 24.5 
Gifts and contributions, personal taxes, 
OREN Sef ca oye yas oeoveingesnjeie cis 7 13.3 15.6 15:2 15.1 14.7 16.3 
fi El Cr a a 100.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Section 4.—Index Numbers of Security Prices 


Investors price indexes for common stocks are calculated on the 1935-39 base* and 
published weekly and monthly for a sample of issues, broadly classified under the headings: 
industrials, public utilities and banks. Within the first category the sample is further 
classified by industry. Weekly and monthly indexes of mining stocks including both golds 
and base metals are calculated and published separately, as are monthly indexes of preferred 
stocks. 

For purposes of index calculation, Thursday closing prices are used for the issues of 
companies listed on either or both the Montreal and Toronto stock exchanges. Weights 
are applied to each issue on the basis of the number of shares currently outstanding. The 
list of stocks included in the various security series (which at January 1962 totalled 88 
for the investors index and 27 for the mining stocks index) are revised annually so that 
issues that have become important in stock market activity may be included and those 
of declining interest removed. Provision is also made for stock splits, mergers and the 
exercise of ‘rights’. The indexes are designed to reflect weekly and monthly changes of 
interest to the investor rather than day-to-day changes of more speculative interest. For 
that reason the historical record of indexes dating back to January 1914 on a monthly 
basis is of significance in any analysis of the degree of fluctuation in stock prices through 
time. 

Investors Index.—A continuation of the strong upward trend inaugurated with the 
inception of the bull market in December 1953 culminated in a new high in the investors 
total index of 291.8 in August 1956; the September 1929 peak was 197.8. Subsequent sharp 
declines that brought the level to 262.3 by November 1956 were reversed in December, 
and by May 1957 losses had been largely recouped. In mid-1957 prices broke sharply and 
commenced a seven-month slide to 215.4 by January 1958. At this point the index 
swung upward to 262.1 in October, continued slowly higher to 279.3 in July 1959, only to 
break sharply in September. Later it fluctuated moderately, touching a low of 241.7 in 
October 1960, after which the index again moved strongly upward. In March the index 
broke through the ceiling and continued strongly to 333.3 at December 1961, for a new all- 
time high. The major group indexes all moved up over the period January-December 1961 
as follows: banks 21.6 p.c., industrials 21.1 p.c., and utilities 15.7 p.c. All sub-groups 
advanced; in industrials increases were headed by beverages, industrial mines, and textiles 
and clothing; in utilities, transportation and telephones were up sharply while power and 
traction showed only a small rise. 

* Text and indexes presented here are on the 1935-39=100 base (except the four supplementary indexes). In 


the 1963 edition of the Year Book, revised indexes on the base 1956=100 will replace the present series. An outline 
of the revision and historical indexes on the new base are available on request from the Prices Division, Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. 
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Four supplementary indexes of common stock prices, relating to important categories 
of stocks not covered by existing series, were introduced in May 1960. These are published 
as interim indexes pending complete revision of the security price indexes. The price 
reference date for the new series is 1956; construction and weighting methods conform to 
those of existing indexes. Each of the four supplementary indexes advanced between 
January and December 1961 as follows: primary oils and gas 56.0 p.c., investment and loan 
49.7 p.c., pipelines 33.0 p.c., and uraniums 15.5 p.c. For comparison, Table 12 shows 
related existing series from Table 11 converted to the 1956 =100 base. 


12. Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Month, 1960 to Mid-19621 


(1956=100) 
~~ night Invest- In- Primary 
Year and Month Utilities? | Pipelines | Banks? | mentand}| Mining? | Uraniums} dustrial | Oils and 
Loan Oils? Gas 
1960 
Ric ag Ae SiS ARIES 92.6 118.0 120.7 118.5 85.1 68.2 81.5 60.7 
PROD RUSTY he oss ice one caas he 90.5 110.4 114.7 110.8 82.1 62.8 78.6 56.9 
MAT OTN etles mete eck ce owas oe 89.4 109.6 110.9 110.5 79.9 58.8 77.3 55.0 
ADT Ree) Pie train hve Gheaeaaiaiehs 91.2 107.2 112.1 114.6 78.2 58.9 78.3 53.4 
MAW ec ctor tes ace ooe eae ae 91.2 102.9 112.0 115.8 72.9 57.3 76.0 47.3 
FONG: AA oooeotn elec weteat 92.4 99.5 115.2 119.9 71.5 53.9 74.8 44.6 
Lh Ae eS Soe an ee eee 90.8 96.4 113.0 119.2 71.0 55.4 73.2 42.2 
PSST EGE Bs Se RO, SEE, 92.9 99.8 sigs 123.3 75.4 55.1 77.8 44.4 
Beptemiber <i. ce wccee cas 92.9 106.0 119.4 128.2 77.4 57.4 79.4 46.1 
DetObErE sjantoc aee cms othe 91.0 105.7 115.5 123.1 79.9 59.5 76.8 44,1 
IG eM DOL seta cok os dete .<ce 91.2 109.7 119.1 123.8 82.0 62.0 81.8 43.0 
Décerabers sy 9. sk as densa: 93.6 109.7 122.6 129.9 80.7 59.8 82.1 40.8 
1961 
EEUU rss sadascaransls cua sxive ranean 97.3 116.4 130.1 136.7 86.0 65.2 90.6 46.4 
MOD EMAL ors ce a/mcil ew asia iels 99.8 121.0 132.2 145.3 82.5 65.8 94.5 55.0 
Martel tenn itocceeecante 99.9 127.6 134.8 154.4 83.5 68.6 98.3 60.0 
ADP oc pain is on ete de shawnee + ye 101.2 137.9 137.0 164.8 86.7 70.0 103.0 59.9 
Yaron ein, 0) «: Lbalekede rebavers aha cate 107.0 142.1 139.0 175.9 91.1 71.6 104.8 60.2 
DULIOH re aes a istoreniars elope crore ajay» 108.2 137.8 139.8 179.6 90.7 71.5 103.7 58.2 
PHLY eon icicle agi ale rissa 106.5 133.8 141.9 185.2 96.0 71.8 100.9 53.8 
ARN ONGC aie cibas Sale oes sisistcteie'e 107.0 133.9 148.4 189.3 101.1 73.8 105.1 58.1 
September... eas. 12 gs 6 108.6 139.9 147.3 191.6 97.6 72.8 105.6 58.6 
Oetoberee ner es ccceca ek 110.0 142.4 146.5 193.0 97.6 76.0 104.4 59.5 
Nowe DOD a ssietite ws «sa aol 111.8 149.2 151.2 204.8 102.9 78.9 108.8 66.7 
ete ceria DOles ser sits fistssas ioc 112.6 154.8 158.0 204.6 103.7 75.3 111.6 72.4 
1962 
VOQHUALY see bilo sets aia 110.9 155.0 153.8 197.6 103.6 75.9 112.7 69.4 
BBDLOALY cic sle cise o sewise 111.5 154.1 150.8 196.4 101.4 78.2 111.5 73.9 
ANG Dearie devon a cee ee 110.5 154.2 150.1 194.7 100.9 79.6 110.3 72.6 
IATA rolsrctete ists als «eisvara'e «i 109.2 150.0 146.5 185.6 99.8 81.2 107.2 67.8 
PA SB Se AG GRROn DAOC Le 106.2 144.6 140.4 169.9 101.6 79.7 100.1 62.2 
JHDS iar oe oe eicciere ae scat 99.0 127.2 124.3 145.5 99.6 70.6 93.5 53.5 
1 See footnote to p. 937. 2 Converted to 1956=100 base for comparability; see Table 13. 


Mining Stocks.—Mining stocks rose strongly in 1961 from 115.5 in January to 139.3 
in December for a gain of 20.6 p.c.; the advance reflected chiefly increases for base metals 
for which the index rose 39.6 p.c. from 188.0 to 262.4. Golds, after weakness early in the 
year, rallied for a 2.0 p.c. rise from 83.9 to 85.6. 
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13.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Month, 1958 to Mid-19621 
(1935-39=100) 


Base | Com- Base | Com- 
Year and Month Golds Metals | posite Year and Month Golds Metals | posite 


1958 1960—concluded 
January ts sce cscs Ose ee 64.0 154.6 OL SylMay iene tetas de cuiaet en 67.8 | 167.2 98.0 
Hebruary...stece castisieie ees aisiese 68°38) 167.2 OF Silly UUNe:. atts qercte de eens econo 64.9 | 167.4 96.0 
March. secon Se en TEE. inns ticiacs 67.8 | 161.7 OGr4a i Suliy:s agence: cea eee 64.7 | 166.0 95.5 
Abril ae Arnot tsverata co aresotersialess es sieis 69.0 | 155.0 O55 Ill AUT OTS tics ays vaetecefate srcervaichersrstereactore 71.4] 169.9 | 101.4 
Mayas sani e-ocare SRE o RAE pets 72.5 | 160.7 99.3. September. Shas swrarnshrveas ol: 73.5 | 178.8} 104.0 
TUNG ies eee are ns ee nies aapasets WoOa| wldavay ly LOL IMO CbODER ne ctramevercterereeiaroekerashae 79.9 | 170.3 | 107.4 
DU ys Dre tenuateteyereier Reyes erence ele 72.1 174.7 BRYA) INK ised oye ee aoe Oc dee esGns 81.2 176.9 110.2 
PRU SUSU sete eeereraiateterersterepe stexaitieraie 74.3 Li9cS) |) SLOG 2D Scem Dera asiieens-isisieteceetets 78.1 178.2 | 108.5 
Senter borerccyc.crcesecmnccrersts 73.8 | 182.0 | 106.7 
OCObEr wae oes soe ee oh wie he aus 74.7 | 205.1] 114.4 
November va.cree ses eerie wate are 77.9 | 208.8 | 117.6 
econ Deri. ccsintence vee dese 80.6 | 197.5] 116.1 1961 
JANUATY casas eee sxe area tems 83.9 188.0 115.5 
1959 Bebrugryie ances vtcecnalosee 75.9 190.8 | 110.8 
Marche access tasceeclonact 72.4} 208.6 | 112.3 
PF ANUALY aes sralesiSieissciecetetiesieieiersicts Afgan eae] Fa ey il Wyre Se SE en 72.1 | 218.2] 116.6 
GDTUAl ysis. certs aie aicless BD | 2048. | W245 Oily Miay. Hearversyenerava = btayas pel ayacctoretans 73.6 | 284.4 | 122.5 
Mareli sites. <ntes cto teerier tears 86.1 219.4 L262 .GHlll Sune. eats ee clerercte Sete sie ieles 73.8 232.1 121.9 
Uy hal eee epee ere GAS Hee S555] 2201-2: ee L20R6IN Juli -meceran ree Roem ea waeaeds 77.2 | 247.4 | 129.0 
Mi siy0o.crereceni gait ewes satrebeters 8750) || 19404) ePLOE 5) tuo ust. teeek « «tore atte eres 85.8 | 251.5 | 125.3 
JUDO. onc E iets as ce eR 87.0 193.4 1) 119) 4 sSeptemberas 6 ...m sehiaees est 88.3 | 241.0 |. 131.2 
Suliyieecccs ss Boos eee oe dee os 87.38 196.9 120.6: October se get qastack were 4 82.5 242.4 13L.1 
AMUGUSU. 5:c-5,c Bats encore oer aeme aes 86.1 196.9 119.8 Ii Novembersiae.c.. sae tee cea 86.0 257.6 138.2 
Septem ber’. hase stars sceaets slows 82.0 | 179.2 TV15' i) December sak, «2k. feslee ne oe 85.6 | 262.4 139.3 
October. £..8 ahs et eee 82.7 179.9 112.2 
November. .mee oor te ie 82.6] 181.3) 112.6 
December) .4 setoscic siete age ai 82.3 | 182.8] 112.8 
1962 - 
1960 Januany <9 agate nea: 85.1 | 263.3 | 139.3 
February 2 83.2 257.9 136.4 
JANURTY Nees tavern aio crass 82545) S 187585), WALA Wl Marchyy as vac esteerclarcte menos 82.9 | 256.4] 135.6 
Rebruarys. cana. cascceo easter: S20! eTOCs) OKA. Anprilemecc erase ee erin one ae 81.5 | 254.5] 134.1 
Marelic woe aces sos eer oronverer S25) 064 4 LOVES s Migs d facies wach, aciecia cata: 88.5 | 246.4] 186.5 
WAMprIl Se shrn nekretersissstee ee eietioeays S24)  V6634. |) LOSE T | Tunes Sacrcstseteitcavsiraccacrcisciet 93.6 | 226.2] 133.9 


1 See footnote to p. 937. 


Preferred Stocks.—The index of preferred stocks advanced slowly in 1961, showing 
a 5.1-p.c. gain from 157.9 in January to 166.0 in December. 


14._Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Month, 1953 to Mid-19621 
(1935-39=100) 
Nors.—Figures for 1927-45 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 958, and for 1946-52 in the 1956 edition, p. 1045. 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Lgaly 
LOD SRA cas tess 161.0 | 161.6 | 163.6 | 161.6 | 162.9 | 163.0 | 163.8 | 164.3 | 162.0 | 161.0 | 161.6 | 161.7 }| 162.3 
195. sicecupste 162.6 | 163.6 | 165.4 | 168.0 | 169.7 | 170.7 | 171.3 | 173.0 | 173.4 | 174.1 | 175.4 | 175.4 |] 170.2 
LOSD sence tics 175.6 } 176.0 | 176.2 | 175.4 | 176.1 | 177.9 | 17935 | 179.9 | 179.20 || 17932 | 176.6 |) 173.9 || 177.2 
OSGeo cate 175.5 | 175.3 | 178.6 | 171.1 | 167.7 | 166.2 | 167.5 | 166.1 | 161.7 | 158.7 | 157.0 |) 154.4 | 166.2 
EY eeneamodens 155.9 | 156.4 | 154.8 | 153.4 | 153.1 | 150.8 | 150.0 | 149.4 | 147.3 | 146.1 | 147.6 | 151.1 }} 151.3 
1958) seein 154.0 | 156.4 | 157.5 | 158.5 | 161.6 | 163.9 | 162.4 | 163.4 | 163.9 | 162.7 | 162.7 | 159.8 || 160.6 
ODO 5 ars.aa tiny: 158.1 | 159.5 | 159.8 | 160.0 | 161.9 | 160.5 | 160.8 | 159.2 | 155.3 | 151.0 | 150.1 | 149.9 |] 157.2 
TOGO SR ren oe 149.2 | 148.7 | 147.2 | 146.6 | 148.9 | 152.4 | 155.1 | 156.4 | 157.5 | 157.5 | 157.3 | 156.8 |] 152.8 
1961 aresan« 157.9 | 158.2 | 157.7 | 159.6 | 161.4 | 162.3 | 163.5 | 163.4 | 165.4 | 167.4 | 167.2 | 166.0 || 162.5 
19620 ors 167.8 | 167.7 | 168.3 | 168.9 | 169.6 | 165.1 fr ae - as ae ae oe 


1 See footnote to p. 937. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of exports and imports of 
commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense foreign trade is made up of 
the total international interchange of goods, services, securities and other financial trans- 
actions, all of which are presented in their appropriate relationship in this Chapter. 
Following Part I, which is a review of Canada’s trade during recent years, Part II gives 
detailed statistics of external commodity trade. Part III outlines the various ways in 
which the Federal Government promotes and encourages trade relationships, and contains 
a brief review of the Canadian tariff structure. Part IV gives a fairly detailed review of 
the extent of international travel between Canada and other countries in 1960 with 
estimates of the amount of money expended for this purpose. 


PART I.—RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA’S 
FOREIGN TRADE* 


The value of Canada’s external trade in 1961 was considerably greater than in any 
previous year. Total trade—exports and imports together—was valued at $11,666,800,000 
in 1961, an increase of 7.3 p.c. above the total for the previous yeer of $10,869,500,000. 
For the first time since 1952 there was an export trade surplus, which amounted to 
$124,700,000 as compared with an import balance of $95,900,000 in 1960. Both exports 
and imports showed gains, particularly in the last half of the year, although part of this 
increase was a reflection of the difference in the exchange value of the Canadian dollar. 
Total exports rose by 9.4 p.c. in 1961, advancing to $5,895,700,000 from $5,386,800,000 
in 1960, and imports gained 5.3 p.c., increasing to $5,771,000,000 in 1961 as against 
$5,482,700,000 in the preceding year. 


Over the period from 1956 to 1960 export prices remained relatively stable, declining 
fractionally in the first three years and then advancing by 1.8 p.c. in 1959 and very slightly 
in 1960. During 1961, the average index of export prices rose approximately 1 p.c. but 


* Prepared in the External Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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the enhanced value of exports was attributable mainly to the greater volume of goods 
moved, especially in the second half of the year. Import prices rose modestly during the 
same period, except for a 1.8-p.c. decrease in 1959. Following the mid-1961 decline in the 
foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar, the average index of import prices advanced 
considerably and for the year showed an increase of 3.2 p.c. over the 1960 level, while the 
index of physical volume of imports rose by 2.0 p.c. Table 1 traces the movements in 
Canadian trade totals and in the indexes of price and volume over the five years 1957-61, 
and also shows percentage changes during 1960 and 1961. 


1.—_Summary Statistics of Canada’s Foreign Trade, 1957-61 


Change 
Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 
to to 
1960 1961 
$000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 p.c. p.c. 
Value of Trade— 

Total exportsis.ce cache reenter 4,884.1 4,894.3 5,140.3 5,386.8 
Domesticexpontsce stentless 4,788.9 | 4,791.4 §,021.7 6,255.6 
RG-Oxports. 2 nuieseniseee eee 95.3 102.9 118.6 181.2 
Trnports 5 ..cetece ee. eee ae 5,473.3 | 5,050.5 | 5,508.9 | 5,482.7 
Total Trade .cc-05-6 ee coca 10,357.5 | 9,944.8 | 10,649.2 | 10,869.5 
Trade Balance.................. —589.2 | —156.1 | -—368.6 | — 95.9 


Price Indexes (1948=100)— 


Domestic exports. ........00000066- 121.0 120.6 122.8 123.0 

MIM POLS wr aacuecen arate octets etereteerne 116.4 116.5 114.4 115.5 

Terms ‘ofitrade.de-ore tame eras aoe 104.0 103.5 107.3 106.5 
Volume Indexes (1948=100)— 

Domestic Exportse sain: sousece s+ sates 129.3 130.4 134.2 140.2 

ii ports is sees tet tees Seas Fe 179.6 165.6 183.9 181.3 


1 Revised to cover the adjustment for ‘‘Special Transactions—Non-Trade”’ (see p. 949). 


The general trend of Canada’s trade during the ten years 1952-61 is also shown in the 
chart on p. 943 and the higher level of both exports and imports attained during the latter 
half of the period is noticeable. Large increases were made in 1955 and 1956, the total 
value of Canadian trade reaching a higher plateau. In 1957 and 1958, exports were 
virtually unchanged and there was a considerable decline in imports in 1958, but in 1959 
and 1960 exports again climbed and imports generally regained their earlier level. During 
most of 1961 there was an upward trend in both export and import trade, particularly in 
the last six months, resulting in new record heights for each in this year. 


During the first part of 1960, international trade and economic activity had increased 
among the industrial nations, but the rate of growth lessened in the latter half. Then in 
1961 there was an added intensification of competition in the international trade field, 
surpluses in raw materials and in many manufactured goods taking the place of former 
scarcities. Kconomic activity in the United States reached a low point in February and 
then showed a steady advance, except for a pause in September. Output and demand rose 
in Britain during the first six months of 1961 but tended to level off in the second half. 
The volume of output in Western Europe and Japan increased but the rate of expansion 
was somewhat slower. The value of commodities traded by leading countries in 1961 
remained high, but purchasers could afford to be more selective than in previous years. 
Nevertheless, Canadian exports exceeded those in any preceding year, although concen- 
trated more in shipments to foreign rather than Commonwealth countries. 
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The direction of Canadian foreign trade in 1961 varied somewhat, with lesser shares 
of exports going to traditional markets. The United States was the destination of 54.4 
p.c. of total exports as compared to 56.3 p.c. in 1960. Britain took 15.6 p.c. as against 
17.1 p.c.; the remainder of the Commonwealth 5.5 p.c. versus 6.2 p.c.; and other countries 
absorbed 24.5 p.c. as compared to 20.4 p.c. in 1960. In the last group, the proportion 
destined to Western European countries remained constant but the Asian share increased 
considerably and Latin America’s share increased moderately. Imports showed only 
minor fractional variations from the shares supplied in the preceding year. In 1961, the 
United States was the source of 67.0 p.c. (67.2 p.c. in 1960), Britain 10.7 p.c. (10.8 p.c.), 
the remainder of the Commonwealth 5.0 p.c. (5.1 p.c.) and other countries 17.3 p.c. (16.9 
p.c.); the latter included a small increase in imports from Western Europe. 


The importance of foreign trade to the Canadian economy is reflected in the fact that 
exports of goods and services have been close to 20 p.c. of gross national expenditure in 
recent years while imports of goods and services have been slightly more. Among the major 
trading nations of the world, Canada in 1961 ranked fifth in the total value of commodities 
exchanged preceded by the United States, the Federal Republic of Germany, Britain and 
France. In recent years, including 1959, Canada ranked fourth but increased economic 
activity in France in the past two years put the value of that country’s total trade above 
Canada’s. Also, for the first time since World War II, West Germany’s total trade exceeded 
that of Britain. On a per capita basis, Canada’s position has declined considerably, drop- 
ping from second place in 1957 and 1958 to third in 1959 and to eighth in 1960 and 1961. 
According to preliminary returns, Canada is preceded by Switzerland, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Belgium and Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark and Norway, 
with the possibility that New Zealand may also be higher. Figures based on available 
statistics are recorded in Table 2, countries being ranked in order of their total trade in 


1961, 
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2.—World Trade, by Leading Countries, 1960 and 1961 


Sources: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, June 1962; and United Nations Statis- 
tical Office, Population and Vital Statistics Report, Series A, Vol. XIV, No. 2. 


1960 1961 Popula- prey 

Country Exports | Imports] Total | Exports | Imports| Total faa ——_—_—__—_——— 

f.o.b. CHG Trade f.o.b. ¢.1.f. Trade 1960 1961 
U.S.$ U.S.$ U.S.$ U.S.$ U.S.$ U.S.$ , 

000,000 | *000,000 | ’000,000 | °000,000 | ’000,000 | 000,000 || °000 |) U.S.$| U.S. 

United Statesa. <. wes. teen 20,526 16,051 36,577 20,912 16,115 37,027 184,735 2002 2002 
Germany, Federal Republic.} 11,418 10,107 | 21,525 12,690 10,948 23,638 56, 667 387 417 
RIAL Y 2 oe. oreo eee 10, 352 12,765 23,117 10,754 12,318 23,072 52,825 440 437 
Ran CO nner aris hee 6, 864 6,281 13,145 7,222 6,679 13,901 46,241 289 301 
Canada:fuccorcenice eee 5,826 6,124 11,959 6,107 6,208 12,315 18,2383) 669 675 
Japan ss ernech eee eae 4,055 4,491 8,546 4,236 5,810 10,046 94, 420 92 106 
Tali; ues tee ee 3,650] 4,721] 8 371] 4,188] 51222] 9/410) 49'77311 1701 189 
Netherlands), 2. ccsaesee sce 4,028 4,531 8,559 4,288 5, 087 9,375 11,720 746 800 
Belgium and Luxembourg... 3,775 3,957 glen 3,924 4,219 8,143 9,493 817 858 
Sweden. Aes are 2,567 2,876 5, 443 2,738 2,921 5,659 7,542 728 750 
Switzerlsnd@.: ss. 2-sek ee 1,880 2,248 4,123 2,043 2,707 4,750 5,500 778 864 
Australiat es. F Nee... bee 1,962 2,715 4,677 2,025 2,395 4,720 10,508 455 449 
World Totals‘............ 113,400 | 118,999 | 232,390 | 118,500 124,000 | 242,500 ||2,045,0005 117 119 

1 Latest official estimate. 2 Includes military aid extended to other countries. 31961 Census. 

4 Excludes China, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the communist countries of Eastern Europe (except 

Yugoslavia). 5 Estimated from trend for previous years. 


International Background.—Since a large part of the national income and major 
portions of the revenues of many important industries are derived from foreign trade, 
developments in principal world markets are of direct interest to Canada’s economy. On 
the international scene, the rising importance of the European Economic Community 
(EEC) or Common Market has been underlined by the July 1961 decision of Britain to 
apply for membership. This group, set up by the Treaty of Rome, came into existence 
on Jan. 1, 1958, and is composed of France, West Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. By January 1962, these countries had made successive re- 
ductions totalling 40 p.c. in their tariffs against each other, except for some rates on 
agricultural produce, and had abolished most import licences and quotas between members. 
Effective July 1962, a further decrease of 10 p.c. in industrial tariffs has been agreed to, 
and also a 5-p.c. reduction on a number of agricultural products, bringing total cuts thereon 
to 35 p:c. These latest reductions mean that the member countries are two and one-half 
years ahead of the program originally laid down. Agreement on a common farm policy 


was also reached in early 1962, and negotiations for Britain’s entry into the EEC was 
continuing at mid-year. 


A second European group, the European Free Trade Association (EFTA), was brought 
into being by the Stockholm Convention of Nov. 20, 1959, and is composed of Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Austria, Switzerland and Portugal. The participating 
countries have reduced duties on most industrial goods produced and sold among them- 
selves by 40 p.c. as from Mar. 1, 1962, by all but Austria and Norway, which two have 
agreed to follow not later than Sept. 1, 1962. Each nation of this group retains its own 
tariff against non-members. Should Britain join the EEC, mutual arrangements between 
EFTA countries would, as a consequence, be reviewed. 


Canada and the United States joined eighteen European countries to form the Organ- 
ization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) which was set up in Paris 
Dec. 14, 1960. The main objectives of the OECD are to encourage economic and financial 
growth among member countries, to contribute to the sound expansion of the under- 


developed nations, and to work for an increase in world trade on a multilateral and non- 
discriminatory basis. 
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Most of the main world trading nations, Canada included, are associated in the 
General Agreement of Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and continued their efforts in 1961 
toward the reduction of duties and the removal of import restrictions. New techniques 
for wider tariff reductions, better access to world markets for agricultural commodities 
and further aid for exports from under-developed countries were studied. 

In Latin America, the seven original signers of the Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion (LAFTA)—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay—have 
ratified the Treaty of Montevideo, which thus became effective in July 1961. Colombia 
and Keuador have subsequently become members and the treaty is open to adherence by 
all other Latin American countries. The aim of the Association is to remove customs 
duties and other trade restrictions at a minimum reduction rate of 8 p.c. annually, reaching 
a duty-free status in twelve years. In Central America, further steps were taken in 1961 
toward economic integration and the establishment of a common market among Central 
American countries. 

The future impact of these regional groups on Canadian trade is difficult to judge, 
particularly if the main members of EFTA should agree to participate in the European 
Common Market. At present, a large proportion of Canadian exports to the EEC coun- 
tries enter those markets duty free, but if and when the proposed common external rates 
are implemented almost half of these products will be dutiable. Under current conditions, 
the bulk of Canadian exports to Britain are imported without payment of duty and almost 
half come in under a Commonwealth preference. If Britain joins the European Economic 
Community, the competitive position of Canadian merchandise on the British market may 
well undergo significant changes. Other re-alignments in world trading arrangements 
may emerge; for instance, there is a distinct possibility of major change in United States 
trading policies which could lead to a reduction of tariff barriers of consequence to Canadian 
trade. Continued entry into world markets is of vital importance to the Canadian economy. 


Canadian Trade in 1961.—Ezports—The principal components of Canadian export 
trade are drawn from the forests, farms and mines of the nation. Shipments of wood, wood 
products and paper, agricultural and vegetable products, and non-ferrous metals and 
products together account for over two-thirds of the total exports. Newsprint remained 
the leading commodity, shipments being valued at $761,300,000 for 1961. Wheat exports, 
at $661,800,000, were 61.2 p.c. greater than in 1960, the main amounts going to Britain, 
West Germany, Japan and Communist China. Lumber shipments, which had slowed 
down at the beginning of the year, picked up during the last half to rise to $354,900,000 
or 2.5 p.c. above 1960 figures. Wood pulp followed, at $346,700,000, a 6.6-p.c. advance. 
Nickel, at $338,590,000, the fifth export in value, was 34.8 p.c. above shipments in the 
preceding year. 

Exports of aluminum, copper and uranium all showed decreases in 1961 as compared 
to 1960 shipments. Aluminum, at $250,700,000, was 6.9 p.c. less; copper, at $201,800,000, 
was 9.9 p.c. below; and shipments of uranium and concentrates, as a result of the deferral 
of contracts, were down 26.9 p.c., being valued at $192,700,000. Crude petroleum exports 
rose by almost two-thirds to reach $154,300,000 and fish products at $141,100,000 were 
4.8 p.c. above the 1960 figure. A decrease of 12.7 p.c. was noted in 1961 iron ore ship- 
ments, which declined to $135,800,000; asbestos, at $131,300,000, rose 9.3 p.c.; and plastics 
and synthetic rubber accounted for $103,800,000, somewhat lower than in the previous 
year. Sales of non-farm machinery rose by 44.2 p.c. to $96,700,000. Farm machinery, 
including tractors, at $79,800,000, fell by 6.6 p.c. although sales began to pick up toward 
the end of the year. 

Domestic exports to the United States in 1961 advanced 6.0 p.c. and were valued at 
$3,109,109,000 as compared with $2,932,171,000 during the previous year. Shipments 
fell off considerably in the first quarter but rallied in the second, gained substantially in 
the third and advanced 23.1 p.c. in the fourth quarter. The chief gains were in nickel 
and crude petroleum while aircraft and natural gas added substantial amounts. Shipments 
of uranium and concentrates were off by more than one-quarter and copper exports were 
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over one-third less. Newsprint was the chief Canadian export to the United States but 
shipments were fractionally less than in 1960. Wood pulp and lumber were next, sales of 
the former advancing by 5.0 p.c. and of the latter by 2.4 p.c. Uranium and crude petroleum 
followed, a decline in the first counterbalancing an increase in the second. Nickel was 
sixth and fish and fishery products, iron ore, alcoholic beverages and farm machinery com- 
pleted the list of the ten most important exports. Shipments of iron ore, which had 
declined severely in the first six months, rallied in the third quarter and nearly doubled 
in the last quarter; however, for the year they were 9.4 p.c. below the 1960 total. 


Domestic exports to Britain at $908,837,000 were 0.7 p.c. less than the 1960 total of 
$915,290,000, a large decline in the second quarter and a fractional one in the third over- 
weighing gains in the first and fourth quarters. There were considerable advances in the 
sales of nickel and precious metals and wheat and tobacco also increased. However, 
considerably lower quantities of aluminum, iron ore, uranium, zinc, and grains were for- 
warded during 1961. Wheat remained the leading product, followed by nickel, aluminum, 
copper and newsprint; lumber, wood pulp, precious metals, tobacco and seeds were next 
in importance. 


Exports to Commonwealth and preferential countries, other than Britain, totalled 
$328,900,000 or 1.5 p.c. less than in 1960. Australia was the main market, 1961 shipments 
being valued at $78,628,000 or approximately one-fifth below the previous year. Sales 
of lumber, wood pulp and newsprint declined, as did those of engines and boilers and 
aluminum, although sales of machinery increased. India came next, exports increasing 
by 16.5 p.c. to $42,885,000, composed mainly of wheat, wood pulp, engines, aluminum, 
zinc and copper. Shipments to South Africa decreased by 28.2 p.c., totalling $37,819,000 
in 1961, but exports to New Zealand rose by 30.5 p.c. to $31,125,000. There were also 
larger wheat and wood pulp shipments to Pakistan, aircraft and more wheat flour to 
Ghana, and more plastics and synthetic rubber to Hong Kong. 


Domestic exports to all other countries aggregated $1,408,700,000, an increase of 
29.3 p.c. over the 1960 figure of $1,089,700,000. Of these exports, $640,300,000 in 1961 
were consigned to Western Europe, a rise of 9.7 p.c. over the previous year’s total of 
$583,900,000. West Germany was the principal destination, that country purchasing 
$212,753,000 of Canadian produce and thus accounting for almost one-third of Canada’s 
trade with Western Europe in 1961. Belgium and Luxembourg, France, Norway and 
Italy followed. There was a large gain in shipments to Germany and considerable advances 
in exports to Belgium and Norway, while those to Italy and France declined slightly from 
1960 figures. The European Common Market countries purchased $488,965,000, an in- 
crease of 11.5 p.c. over the 1960 total of $438,582,000. Sales to Eastern Europe rose to 
$97,500,000, chiefly attributable to substantial shipments of wheat. 


Also contributing to the rise in shipments to other foreign countries were exports to 
Asia which increased by over three-quarters to $384,600,000, of which those to Japan, at 
$231,574,000 and to Communist China at $125,448,000, were the most important. Trade 
with Japan, Canada’s third customer, rose by 29.5 p.c. and was spread over many items, 
but consisted chiefly of wheat, lumber and basic industrial materials. Shipments to Com- 
munist China were mainly wheat and barley. 


Exports to Latin America increased by nearly one-quarter, those to South America 
being valued at $140,500,000 and to Central America and the Antilles at $104,900,000. 
Mexico, Venezuela, Cuba, Argentina and Brazil were the main markets in 1961 and the 
chief gains were in shipments to the last three. Exports to Middle East countries also 
advanced, rising 11.6 p.c. to $25,900,000 while exports to other African countries increased 
slightly to $11,400,000. 


Imports—For many years, iron and its products have accounted for over one-third 
of total imports and non-farm machinery and parts have headed the list of principal com- 
modities. Automobile parts, crude and partly refined petroleum, electrical apparatus, 
passenger cars, engines and boilers, rolling-mill products (iron and steel), tractors and 
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parts, aircraft and parts, and farm implements and machinery have followed, the order of 
importance shifting slightly from year to year. In 1961, each of these products exceeded 
$95,000,000 in value. , 


Most of the leading import commodities showed increases in 1961 when compared 
with arrivals in the preceding year. Non-farm machinery at $603,100,000, by far the 
most valuable import, was valued at 4.0 p.c. above 1960. Automobile parts, at 
$304,500,000, which had fallen off at the beginning of the year, advanced sharply in the 
last part of the year and were 2.7 p.c. above those in the preceding year. Crude petroleum, 
at $291,200,000, rose 4.0 p.c. and electrical apparatus n.o.p., at $265,300,000, advanced 
1.8 p.c. Arrivals of aircraft and parts valued at $217,000,000 were nearly double those 
in the preceding year, and engines and boilers, including aircraft engines, also advanced 
considerably. Passenger cars declined considerably as did rolling-mill products. Cotton 
fabric imports were well maintained and paper and paperboard showed a substantial in- 
crease. 

The United States supplied the greatest proportion of foreign goods brought into 
Canada, imports from that country totalling $3,863,968,000 in 1961, an increase of 4.8 
p.c. over the 1960 total. There was a considerable decline in the first quarter and a small 
drop in the second quarter, but imports rallied in the third and rose quite sharply in the 
final three months of the year. The leading import from the United States was non-farm 
machinery and parts, arrivals of which totalled $512,400,000, a 2.2-p.c. increase over 
1960; advances in the last half of the year made up for the sizable declines in the first 
two quarters. Automobile parts, at $292,000,000, were in second place, rising by almost 
one-quarter in the July-December period and gaining 2.3 p.c. over the 1960 total. Third 
was farm implements and machinery, at $209,900,000, fractionally below the total for the 
preceding year. These were followed by electrical apparatus at $199,800,000, a 4.1-p.c. 
gain over the year before. Aircraft and parts were fifth at $168,600,000, gaining by almost 
two-thirds over 1960, but this item included a large element of military aircraft obtained 
under special arrangements as well as some purchases of civilian aircraft. Engines and 
boilers, chiefly aircraft engines, amounted to $114,300,000, a 10.2-p.c. rise over arrivals 
in 1960. Fruits, at $115,900,000, increased by 5.3 p.c.; books and printed matter, at 
$96,600,000, gained 10.4 p.c.; and plastics and products, at $95,400,000, rose 7.9 p.c. 
For those remaining commodities, imports of which were over $50,000,000, decreases were 
noted in arrivals of rolling-mill products, coal, automobiles, cotton products and vegetables, 
while paper and products and scientific and educational equipment advanced. 

Imports from Britain, except for a fractional drop in the first quarter, showed a rising 
trend throughout 1961. Compared with the similar period of 1960, arrivals advanced 
2.2 p.c. in the second quarter of 1961, 8.5 p.c. in the third and 10.1 p.c. in the fourth 
quarter, giving a cumulative increase of 5.0 p.c. for the year. Among commodities, a 
striking advance was noticeable in engines and boilers, which increased by 89.0 p.c. to 
occupy the first place at $65,400,000, mainly owing to aircraft engines. Imports of British 
automobiles, however, fell to $63,800,000, a decline of 41.0 p.c. from the 1960 total of 
$108,200,000. Aircraft and parts were nearly three and one-half times as great as in 
the preceding year, rising to $47,600,000 and constituting aircraft mainly for com- 
mercial use. Non-farm machinery rose 14.3 p.c. to $47,200,000 while electrical apparatus 
declined 11.5 p.c, to $36,900,000 and wool products dropped 7.4 p.c. to $33,600,000 for the 
year despite a recovery in the last quarter. Considerable gains were made in imports of 
British farm implements and machinery, raw wool, clay and products, automobile parts, 
alcoholic beverages and books, and lesser advances in sugar and products of leather. 
Declines were registered in arrivals of precious metals, mainly platinum, during the last 
six months; in apparel, rolling-mill products and pipes and tubing, despite rallies in the 
fourth quarter; and in wire and chain and cotton products. 

Imports from other Commonwealth countries and from the Republics of Ireland and 
South Africa totalled $294,500,000 in 1961, a 4.7-p.c. rise over the previous year’s figure 
of $281,200,000. Arrivals increased considerably in the first and third quarters, only 
fractionally in the second, and by 4.7 p.c. in the final three-month period. Jamaica was 
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the leader in this group, supplying $39,085,000 worth of merchandise, followed by Australia 
at $36,685,000, and India at $33,465,000. Imports from Jamaica were chiefly bauxite 
and sugar, from Australia principally sugar, meats and wool, while India sent mainly jute, 
tea, nuts, spices and cotton fabrics. Malaya and Singapore, at $23,597,000, forwarded 
chiefly rubber, palm oil and tin; British Guiana, at $23,281,000, sent bauxite and sugar; 
and Kuwait, at $20,225,000, almost entirely petroleum. Ghana forwarded more cocoa 
but less was imported from Nigeria, and Kenya and Uganda increased their shipments of 
coffee; Ceylon supplied less tea and rubber than in 1960 and Trinidad less petroleum. 


Imports from Western Europe advanced throughout the year, particularly in the 
fourth quarter when they rose by more than one-fourth. The total for 1961 reached 
$411,700,000, an increase of 11.6 p.c.; the bulk of the trade was supplied by the Federal 
Republic of Germany, at $136,530,000; France, at $54,280,000; Italy, at $49,140,000; 
Belgium and Luxembourg, at $44,780,000; and the Netherlands, at $33,493,000. Arrivals 
from each of these countries showed gains over 1960 totals, particularly Italy at 14.7 p.c., 
but averaged around 7 p.c. There were also appreciable increases in imports from Switzer- 
land and Sweden. Germany supplied larger amounts of rolling-mill products, non-farm 
machinery and automobiles. France sent more machinery but fewer cars. Italy for- 
warded more machinery and Belgium more rolling-mill products, while the Netherlands 
increased its shipments of electrical apparatus. More machinery came from Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

South American countries provided $282,300,000 worth of goods, an increase of 9.6 
p.c. over 1960. The largest single item was crude petroleum from Venezuela, at 
$192,200,000, which, together with $23,500,000 of petroleum products, made Venezuela 
the third largest source of imports, exceeded only by the United States and Britain. Brazil 
and Colombia increased the value of their coffee sales to Canada. Imports from the non- 
Commonwealth countries of Central America and the Antilles fell by 3.7 p.c. to $81,200,000. 
The main supplier was the Netherlands Antilles which accounted for $31,137,000, practi- 
cally all being petroleum products. Mexico, at $18,193,000, was next, although this total 
represented a drop of 13.4 p.c. from 1960 imports because of lower shipments of raw cotton 
and coffee. Larger supplies of bananas were brought into Canada from Honduras and 
Panama, Costa Rica sent the same amount as in 1960 and Ecuador’s banana shipments 
were down nearly 30 p.c. Imports from Cuba declined substantially, arrivals of sugar, 
which made up half the value, dropping by almost 40 p.c. 

Imports from Asian countries outside the Commonwealth rose 2.6 p.c. to $124,200,000 
in 1961, Japan at $116,607,000 supplying the main proportion. Japanese goods advanced 
5.6 p.c, in value and covered a wide range of commodities; electrical apparatus increased 
‘but rolling-mill products and machinery declined. From the Middle East, imports de- 
creased 6.1 p.c., mainly because of the drop in petroleum from Iran, although more crude 
was brought in from Saudi Arabia. Imports from Eastern Europe increased 28.3 p.c. to 
$17,700,000, of which almost half were from Czechoslovakia and the remainder from 
Poland and the U.S.S.R. There were also larger imports, totalling $8,300,000, from non- 
Commonwealth African countries, bauxite from Guinea being the main item. 


Leading Trade Partners—Following the United States and Britain, Japan and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, each purchasing over $200,000,000, were the third and 
fourth most important markets for Canadian goods in 1961 and in the preceding year. 
As a result of the large wheat and barley sales to Communist China in 1961 that country 
rose to fifth position among Canada’s purchasers, exports being valued at over $125,000,000. 
Next in line were Australia, Belgium and Luxembourg, France, Norway, Italy and the 
Netherlands, all buying between $60,000,000 and $80,000,000. Considerable quantities 
of Canadian exports also went to India, Poland, Mexico, the Republic of South Africa, 
Venezuela, New Zealand, Cuba, Argentina and Brazil, 

For imports, after the United States and Britain, Venezuela, the Federal Republic 
of Germany and Japan were the principal sources of supply. Arrivals from Venezuela 
amounted to over $200,000,000, while those from West Germany and Japan were each 
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above $100,000,000. Following in importance, but considerably less in value, were im- 
ports from France, Italy, Belgium and Luxembourg, Saudi Arabia, Jamaica, Australia, 
the Netherlands, India, and the Netherlands Antilles. Details eovering export and im- 
port trade with leading countries are given in Table 4, p. 953. 


PART II.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 


Section 1.—Explanatory Notes on Canadian Trade Statistics 


Sources.—Canadian foreign trade statistics are compiled from information recorded 
on customs documents received in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from the various 
customs ports in Canada (except for exports of electric energy, which are based on data 
received from the National Energy Board). Record is kept of value and, whenever 
possible, of quantity. In considering these trade figures, it should be noted that the stat- 
istics do not necessarily reflect the financial transactions relating to the movement of 
goods since the method and time of payment are affected by many factors. 


Coverage.—‘‘Domestic exports” or ‘exports of Canadian produce” include exports 
of goods wholly produced in Canada together with exports of previously imported goods 
that have been changed in form by further processing in Canada. ‘‘Re-exports” or 
“exports of foreign produce” include previously imported goods that are exported from 
Canada in the same form as when imported. 


“Imports” or “imports entered for consumption” include all goods that enter Canada 
and are cleared through customs for domestic sale or use, i.e., imports on which all duties 
are paid and which have passed from customs control into the possession of the importer. 
Goods re-exported without being cleared for domestic consumption are not included. 
It should be noted that the fact that imports have been “entered for consumption”’ does 
not necessarily imply that the goods will all be consumed in Canada but only that con- 
sumption can take place without further customs formalities. 


The most important exclusions from export totals are: gold, goods shipped to Can- 
adian Armed Forces or diplomats stationed abroad, goods financed under the Defence 
Appropriation Act and shipped to other NATO countries, temporary exports for exhibition 
or competition, fuel and stores sold to foreign vessels and aircraft in Canada, settlers’ 
effects, private donations and gifts, and identifiable tourist purchases. 


The most important exclusions from import totals are: gold, goods for use of the United 
States Armed Forces stationed at treaty bases in Canada, Canadian-owned military equip- 
ment returned to Canada, ships imported for use in foreign trade and ships of British con- 
struction and registry imported for use in the coasting trade, temporary imports for ex- 
hibition or competition, fuel and stores purchased by Canadian vessels and aircraft abroad, 
settlers’ effects, private donations and gifts, tourist purchases exempt from duty, and 
goods imported for foreign armed forces or diplomats stationed in Canada. 


From Jan. 1, 1960, a new category was established in both export and import statistics 
entitled “Special Transactions—Non-Trade”’. This category includes certain commodity 
movements which either have no international financial implications or, for various 
reasons, are better considered separately from merchandise trade in economic analysis. 
The value of transactions of these types is now excluded entirely from published totals 
of Canadian merchandise trade, and do not appear in this volume, but statistics for the 
classes of this category are contained in the regular monthly export and import reports. 
As a result of these changes, the export and import totals have substantially the same 
coverage and provide a much truer picture of the merchandise trade component of the 


* Based on statistics taken from reports published by the External Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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balance of payments. As the deductions from import totals have considerably exceeded 
those from export totals, the effect of these changes has been to reduce significantly the 
size of the import balances published in the 1960 and previous editions of the Year Book. 


Valuation.—Exports are normally valued f.o.b. point of consignment from Canada, 
ie., at the actual amount received or to be received by the exporter in Canada dollars, 
exclusive of inland freight, ocean freight, insurance, handling and other charges. 


Imports are normally valued f.o.b. point of consignment to Canada, i.e., excluding 
inland freight, ocean freight, insurance, handling and export or import duties. The statisti- 
cal value of imports is usually the value as determined for customs duty purposes, which 
is basically the fair market value at which equivalent goods would be sold for home use 
in the country from which the imports were received; the customs value of imports usually 
corresponds to the invoice value of the goods. From Jan. 1, 1959, the statistical value 
of imports on which dumping duty has been collected is considered to be the value of the 
goods as declared by the importer, i.e., the value for duty less the amount of the dumping 
duty. This change was introduced to conform with the principle that trade statistics 
should show, whenever possible, the actual amount paid for imports; previously the statisti- 
cal value of such imports was considered to be the value for duty. 


Country Classification.—Trade is credited to countries on the basis of consignment. 
For exports from Canada, the country of consignment is that country to which goods are, 
at the time of export, intended to pass without interruption of transit except in the course 
of transfer from one means of conveyance to another. For imports into Canada, the country 
of consignment is the country from which the goods came without interruption of transit 
except in the course of transfer from one means of conveyance to another. This is not 
necessarily the country of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be 
imported by a firm in another country and re-sold to Canada; in such cases the second 
country is the country of consignment to which the goods are credited. There is one 
exception to this rule; an attempt is made to classify by country of origin goods produced 
in South America, Central America, Bermuda and the Antilles and consigned to Canada 
from the United States. The effect of this procedure, in force since 1946, is to reduce 
slightly the imports credited to the United States and to increase those credited to South 
and Central American countries. 


The country sub-totals, which formerly related to Commonwealth countries only, 
now include trade with other countries entitled to Preferential rates of duty (the Republic 
of Ireland and the Republic of South Africa). These totals are now described as ““Common- 
wealth and Preferential’. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.— 
Canada’s statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import statistics of 
its customers and parallel differences occur with Canadian imports. Major factors con- 
tributing to these discrepancies include:— 

(1) Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those of other countries, 

especially with respect to the treatment of transportation charges. 

(2) Differences in the statistical treatment of special categories of trade, such as armaments 
and military supplies, government-financed gift or mutual aid shipments, postal and 
express shipments, or warehouse trade. 

(3) Differing definitions of territorial areas. 

(4) Differing systems of geographical classification of trade, notably the consignment system 


ie hee Canada and the actual origin or ultimate destination system in use by some other 
countries. 


(5) Differences in the time at which trade is recorded in the statistics of partner countries 
caused by the time required for goods to move from one country to another. 


Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 6, reference should be made to the explana- 
tory notes on trade in Section 1. Exports and imports of gold are excluded from all tables. 
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1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (excluding Gold), 1947-61 


Nore.—Figures have been revised to cover the adjustment for ‘Special Transactions—Non-Trade’’, see p. 949. 


BE Balance 
xports Imports RGR Pe 
Year Excess of 
Domestic | Re-exports Total Dutiable Free Total Exports (+) 
Imports (—) 

$000 $’000 $7000 $000 $000 $7000 $7000 

LI oo 2 a ee 2,752,799 36,829 | 2,789,628 |} 1,562,690 979,969 | 2,542,659} + 246,968 
POSS Se ai ete nie: o. ote 3,052,090 34,441 3,086,531 1,382, 208 1,236,074 2,618,276 + 468,254 
18 ee ee eer 2,974, 969 29,428 3,004,397 1,444, 124 1,269, 902 2,714,025 + 290,372 
NOGO See steteretsis (ace ee ate ane 3,104,016 38,620 3,142, 636 1,621,534 1,503, 697 8,125,231 + 17,406 
(Se cat See aan 3, 897, 082 48,847 | 3,945,929 || 2,174,304 | 1,830,635 | 4,004,939 — 659,011 
AG). See Bes oe 3 Oe 4,282,361 54,814 | 4,337,175 || 2,162,882 | 1,753,535 | 3,916,418 | -+ 420,757 
EGR stats Seis sere. choca 4,097,111 55, 158 4,152, 269 2,417,960 1, 829, 848 4,247,808 — 95,539 
MODES cies a.cfove ore sas 3 3, 860, 217 65, 604 3,925, 821 2,311,568 1,655, 833 3,967,401 — 41,580 
TODD Seria wie es slew ts te 4, 258, 328 69, 448 4,327,776 2,638,037 1,929,718 4,567,754 — 239,978 
EOOG Soantew celts xs «2 4,760,442 73,3809 4,833,777 3,292,516 2,254, 435 5,546,951 — 713,175 
ROR OE aha ists epas « a sisi8 4,788, 880 95,261 4,884,141 3,220, 197 2,250,149 5, 473,346 — 589,205 
LC GOMES BG Seana aera 4,791,436 102,907 | 4,894,348 || 2,952,707 | 2,097,785 | 5,050,492 || — 156,150 
DGG render otcle crane. cae ate 5,021,672 118,628 | 5,140,300 || 3,143,065 | 2,365,856 | 5,508,921 — 368,621 
LOGI... case = eat ~ oss. 5, 255,575 131,217 5, 386, 792 3,048, 683 2,434,112 5, 482,695 — 95,903 
HOGLE cette itchas sone 5,755,513 140, 229 5, 895, 741 3,117,872 2,653, 161 5,771,033 + 124,709 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The general use of gold as a money 
metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in trade. 
In particular, international movements of gold are determined largely by monetary factors 
rather than by ordinary trade or commercial considerations. Gold is generally acceptable; 
it does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a fixed 
minimum price. Also, gold may be bought or sold internationally without any physical 
movements of the metal, such transactions being recognized by simply setting aside or 
‘ear-marking’ the metal in the vaults of some central bank. 


For these reasons movements of gold in a primary or semi-fabricated state are ex- 
cluded from the totals of Canada’s commodity trade. However, since gold is produced 
in Canada primarily as an export commodity, a series showing new gold production avail- 
able for export is published as a supplement to the trade statistics. Because this series is 
calculated on a production basis, a division of the figures into transactions with individual 
countries is not possible. 


2.—New Gold Production Available for Export, by Month, 1954-61 


Norr.—Since Mar. 21, 1956, mines not receiving aid under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act have 
been allowed to sell their gold to private residents and non-residents, either for export or for safe-keeping in Canada. 
Such sales, commencing in April 1956, are included in the figures for new gold production available for export. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Month 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
AUT Yao te latele asia cvstay eines 125 1 1255 13.6 14.7 Ay 14.5 14.1 
IBS DEUATV WS He Soleh oi0d ateccaaia:s 10.2 14.7 12.7 12.4 fie iv 16.1 15.0 14.2 
VEar CR tia oss ait fo, cto.e eo taarsio. 12.8 12.2 12.4 ley 11.1 9.8 14.3 12.8 
ROT sey eae rs ayctoisisie’=is 13.8 10.9 12.3 10.7 10.7 14.1 9.4 13.3 
Wie. aerate fetels jaa chavs lnc 13.7 15.0 13.4 £5, 12.9 12.9 12.4 15.2 
DET Cle: TNE aie co sie ters al siasreye.0iese 15.6 13.3 12.8 5.0 14.7 13.8 13.3 13.9 
MUL a SY sete seer coho dyatsictcrerets 13.6 11.9 10.8 12.7 13.6 11.4 1127 12.7 
ASST IE) Lie: stefols «is. <icte.c's Shaye 13.3 13.1 14.0 3.4 11.4 1400 4.4 14.8 
Beptember... ccisc'- osisemenac ALAC) 12.2 12.1 9.9 12.6 10.3 15.7 13.1 
DOtODOr. he eke ve cieeisia dees 12.3 1 er 12.1 16.0 13.9 9.4 12.3 11.2 
Noamem bere teh i. «sted cate 12.3 15.0 12.0 16.1 11.4 12.6 i f 16.3 
HOBEOINDERS.;. case os aire wigs 13.7 13.4 10.1 Leu 12.4 15.1 16.8 10.7, 


PRMD RS cos is olin sere’ v10 eisvs.+/- 154.7 154.9 147.2 143.7 157.1 148.3 161.5 162.3 
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Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Area 


The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s total foreign trade by 
geographic region and by country. 


3.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Preferential Countries, 
and Other Countries, 1946-61 


Other Common- : 
saree Me teeta ie Countries 
Item and Year 
iG; jee: C 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
otal Total Total otal 
$000 $’000 $7000 $000 
Domestic Exports 
19468 #.:.. (Senet aeteeeere 594,188 26.1 301, 411 13.3 884, 066 38.9 492,390 21.7 
1947: Neoc creas ctactines oSake 746,718 27.1 405, 485 14.8 1,030, 101 37.4 570, 495 20.7 
GAS coms «Frees harsvarstatebarsiereelraress 683 , 249 22.4 337, 880 uh Wt 1,498,552 49.1 532, 409 17.4 
Ee AOC htoes scenic ts eer 702,074 23.6 309, 214 10.4 1,504, 768 50.6 458,913 15.4 
LODO us cteveseeteteescrstete aah er 467, 896 15.1 197,654 6.4 2,020,703 65.1 417,763 13.4 
LO DilteeP eee ive be aeons emer: 630,124 16.2 260, 889 6.7 2,296, 235 58.9 709, 834 18.2 
SOG 2 apart < aeboree. « ctometeetas 744, 461 17.4 283 , 809 6.6 2,302,673 53.8 951,418 22.2 
OSB yoterte ta denche. te. espe rees se 662,785 16.2 244,745 6.0 2,413,318 58.9 776, 2638 18.9 
TODAS pinche anenrnn curate’ = 651,033 16.9 202,561 5.2 | 2,308,670 59.8 697, 953 18.1 
DOB coy icreratvisseget tess tia esis: theyese' 767, 642 18.0 248, 624 5.9 2,547, 636 59.8 694, 426 16.3 
UM O56 seraecescin.faabemid bates 1stele 811,113 17.0 252,117 5.3 2,803,085 58.9 894,127 18.8 
1G Se 2 ORES OCS Crs Boe 720, 898 15.1 240,016 5.0 2, 846, 646 59.4 981, 320 20.5 
L958 oetae:eistetesieieeel stare rate oe 771,576 16.1 290, 125 6.1 2, 808, 067 58.6 921, 667 19.2 
LODOS ne chee saat eee 785, 802 1527 281, 462 5.6 | 3,083,151 61.4 871,257 17.3 
TOGO enter eeitetcore once 915,290 17.4 333,815 6.4 | 2,932,171 55.8 1,074,299 20.4 
TOBE 352 Freee ecto aie ath 908, 837 15.8 328, 854 5.7 3,109,109 54.0 1,408,713 24.5 
Imports 

TO4G. cceblale ciereateiea anvetetersiesete 137, 423 7.5 135,601 7.4 1, 387,386 T8303 180, 857 9.8 
1 Oy Pe ROCE OMI Ep cr ccs 184, 207 7.2 164, 553 6.5 1,951, 606 76.8 242, 293 9.5 
1948. ainerdicremye's ertveydesotaayor 293, 535 11.2 2038, 982 7.8 1,798,507 68.7 322,302 12.3 
O49 rata biRie kis lees Bae 302, 420 si aa 186, 306 6.9 1,915, 227 70.6 310,072 11.4 
LODO Searchin Saree ries ls 400, 811 12.8 241,124 ident 2,089,531 66.9 393, 765 12.6 
TOD Mies § sci Sere htyeers sbi cee 415,194 10.4 306, 287 7.6 2,752,087 68.7 531,371 13.3 
1D ears ca ce cae cate eteen ses 851, 541 9.0 184,345 4.7 2, 887, 628 73.7 492,904 12.6 
1 Ro 153) SERRA ce OES CSRS 445,441 10.5 170, 224 4.0 8,115,301 13.3 516, 842 12.2 
TODA RRL «citar creche < tection 382,229 9.6 181, 884 4.6 2,871,279 72.4 532,010 13.4 
NOD a NeArs, «ste eeces ait aters obahehriers 893,117 8.6 209, 265 4.6 8,831, 148 72.9 634, 229 13.9 
LODGY ecteneta sta siee eis seca atl te 476,371 8.6 220, 808 4.0 4,031,394 T2e0 818,378 14.7 
UGB Tein fare crores = yternechanshe 507,319 9.3 239, 054 4.4 38, 887, 391 71.0 839, 582 15.3 
TODS ceraiterceaeiner stare esterases 518,505 10.3 210,016 4.2 3,460, 147 68.5 861, 824 17.0 
LOD OR cect eeieatsinats eta 588,573 LO: 7% 241,241 4.4] 3,709,065 67.3 970,042 17.6 
V9GO: Matas teaver ce acres 588, 932 10.8 281, 167 5.1 3, 686, 625 67.2 925,971 16.9 


MOE cooundonanccodcdaods 618, 224 10.7 294, 502 5.1] 3,863,968 67.0 994,359 17.2 


1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Eee 


Rank in- 
1959 | 1960 | 1961 
1 1 1 
2 2 2 
3 3 3 
4 4 4 
1 31 5 
7 5 6 
6 7 7 
12 6 8 
5 10 9 
13 8 10 
8 9 11 
9 13 12 
19 22 13 
14 12 14 
10 ila 15 
11 14 16 
24 16 17 
20 25 18 
32 20 19 
23 19 20 
25 32 21 
15 15 22 
38 36 23 
17 23 24 
16 21 25 
26 26 26 
21 18 27 
22 24 28 
18 27 29 
29 28 30 
1 1 1 
2 2 2 
3 3 3 
4 4 4 
5 5 5 
7 6 6 
11 7 i 
9 8 8 
6 10 9 
13 9 10 
10 11 11 
15 13 12 
14 15 13 
8 12 14 
17 17 15 
18 18 16 
19 21 17 
16 16 18 
20 22 19 
26 14 20 
1 19 21 
12 20 22 
22 23 23 
24 25 24 
23 24 25 
21 26 26 
32 27 27 
27 30 28 
29 29 29 
42 41 30 


4.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1959-61 


Item and Country 1959 1960 1961 
$’000 i fl 
Domestic Exports gs li 

United States (incl. Alaska and Hawaii)............. 3,083,151 | 2,932,171 3,109,109 
eae ORE ATE OO EERE Son yrs Sr ire era ee 785, 802 915,290 908, 837 
AS EUIN errata ago (af ERED a Os ein ere ER NS. oe ts ae cca tee 139,724 178, 859 231,574 
Germany, Federal Republic 129,345 165, 597 212,753 
China, Communist 1,720 8,737 125,448 
Australia 53, 929 98, 862 78,628 
Belgium and Luxembourg 56,127 69,131 76,121 
SREY 0 2 Secrest asc Seas a eiv.o.o ITY cto «a REE oni arabe nak 43,157 72,907 71,923 
Dara a Vivant, «sp tea Sr eR ws te 62,308 61,595 69,744 
SAV & deta asthe. « suenec 31,717 68,393 67, 688 
Netherlands 53, 849 62,554 60, 480 
TULL AS ererey snore sic a Meo. 0 SR oes wa eatorecarnsacot aeeeete 53, 654 36, 814 42, 885 
Poland OP i cou a cette ice v wrs Pupthte- ct eo: heatecia aba ««- aseseee see 15,631 16,665 41,164 
INE OTA CO: rave. ate x 0 Sir co ES via RIS eels analat Pics «tose: o Thole PO 27, 633 38, 023 38,529 
HLOPUDLICWOF BOUtH ATTICR...uenk wale... ote loves >>  eaes one 51,243 52,655 37,819 
IGHOZUCI ARR onions oie, «oS teen chow tie dat eae ra SE oe 45 , 833 35, 345 34,978 
INES eT ES Xe hey ee eg es, ee 5 13,306 23, 858 81,125 
Cuba... Peet tks. 5) <M «ees oo Rie Stale © one. 0 ae eee << vee os 15,222 13,038 31,104 
Argentina Shale a SAGAR 6: ors LIE eicle lew Sislee.s dite « obicca cle 7,002 19,364 30,893 
i Seat PN We RRR Bi lee erie say ethane iad eee ee 14,148 19,755 30,076 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. ................. 12,638 8, 233 24,276 
Riwabzerland sees cae tae). ain dette <.ctdasisaleivios wae okt 25, 728 26, 404 22,422 
Cechosloya lias: eacnicacaecaminte ticle ool saecenen 4,936 6, 767 20,617 
Colom bia eas... cay hee as « eee Heh ye «laine ins a eee es 17, 668 16,590 19,525 
AREH 0 a1c (ot: SA Sey Ai RTE I er, Rene 18,538 18,056 19,077 
Trinidad and Tobago 12,636 12,971 18,398 
ELE CLOU Se Vale Min opraracenenioerts Rietiriine sicteeton sci 14, 879 20,906 17,654 
DINOS MEM Hiss Miaie see niece cio ee hice were ewer 14, 863 14, 809 15,645 
PE UKINUAN Chars cae eee oktas oe iticolate niet ates hears 17,317 11,942 15,315 
PierCouRiCO Me woes ae coke - croc eeeen ie caper cne one ae 10,522 11,172 13,109 

Totals, 30 Leading Countries................ 4,834,227 | 5,037,462 5,516,915 

Grand Totals, Domestic Exports............ 5,021,672 | 5,255,575 5,755,513 

Imports 

United States (incl. Alaska and Hawaii)............. 3,709,065 | 3,686,625 3,893,968 
SSTICAIN poten a, seoehts ees > Re G08 vcs OS fae = isis eRe « 588,573 588, 932 618, 225 
Venezuela 204, 582 195,189 216,640 
Germany, Federal Republic 123,905 126, 988 136,530 
apan ane 102, 669 110,382 116, 607 
France. . os 56, 940 50,121 54,280 
Italy sain 37, 656 42,843 49,140 
Belgium and Luxembourg 4 44,786 41,401 44,780 
Sagal ATA biases oats aoe teers cles nea kelne slates 70,725 87, 402 41,393 
VALAICH, Sy terectel niet systema sc. t Eieteas wea oho hg ee race alehderaia lees 31,012 37,688 39,085 
ANOSETANIG . stan & cee en oe En Ne oe ne bie atoee ne 41,080 35,508 36,685 
Netherlands... cate te ecto eects erie viet eeeaee 29,154 31,456 33, 493 
piste Wee a SAS Aner Oc ae ocre Sen Ac man ometea CIE rit 29,221 29,352 33,465 
Netherlatids Antilles’ ora... actos toss Seema nes site cee 47,120 32,521 31,137 
Brazil: ABR A: ee. ME =. ce ote inchs nce 28,479 24,883 29,081 
Switzer o<:. 5 Saget seen bane oie ee eeeoas 24,514 24,343 26, 102 
SI AeLS (oe SR oe OR AS RR BN 18,077 20,409 24,201 
Malaya sind Singapore. wcwis.eeeew see te celjercatterne +l = 28, 644 28,120 23,597 
ribs Ceuta aes Rico ogee ne elers cectataltialelsiezterette es 18,033 18,921 23,281 
rer eS ee ns gO cose, Slate ten oleleiin ic eee is 11, 948 30,740 21,622 
Kuwait 2 22,303 20, 225 
Mexico 34,201 21,007 18,193 
Ceylon 15;103 15,556 16,516 
Trinidad and Tobago 12,731 14,512 14, 480 
[long Hoag s. ico atic ares soettine nance te icetett 12,969 15,534 14,143 
TE GLOTI Die a ain coc Soca tie eats Litaieraie Oe ee ae oes 15, 827 12,784 13,023 
Republic of Sombhy Alicea: << <(/ter:<'steteisjeie'sie "01s ales sores elors 6,564 11, 482 12,645 
Momma Tes Foe wee vo eters ors <5 -cthcetaherele cc stelotaterets.slelevahoave coats 9,227 9, 962 11,650 
New Zealand, o:.c dic thss onto es eeilsicswnte cbieare cette 8,594 10,099 10,546 
INES Gedo ABD ORONO CONC OMERIE OC COREA OORID OL ISAT Gee 4,063 4,248 8,965 

Totals, 30 Leading Countries................ 5,365,491 | 5,331,309 5,633,696 

Grand Totals, Imports................sc0008 5,508,921 | 5,482,695 5,771, 033 


1 Lower than 50th. 2 Included with Saudi Arabia prior to 1960. 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1954-61 


1 Less than $500. 
prior to 1960. 


2 Included with Saudi Arabia prior to 1960. 


Region and Country 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 
Western Europe— 
Britain. jo. eeaees «mee «are: 651,033) 767,642} 811,113] 720,898) 771,576) 785,802) 915,290} 908,837 
Gibraltar ceca cece steer setere cians 252 282 239 272 214 182 200 291 
Ireland). << tees voces sae biee cies 8,794, 12,757) 10,106 8,379 8,690 8,156 7,706} 11,588 
Malta-and (Goz0 sas<2- de eee 3,085 3, 926 4,056 2,748 1,506 2,142 2,299 2,924 
POTS Ag eS oe bine COED Bb OO e SOIR 2,821 5,943 4,920 6, 441 7,457 8, 260 7,745 7,877 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... 54,937| 53,314] 57,789) 60,194) 69,531} 56,127; 69,131) 76,121 
(Denmark: tesease siete reaior 2, 832 3,109 3,467 3, 487 4,859 5,449 4,978 4,813 
Tieia Fats Bae Oh he nbedtecena-tamadas 457 1,707 1,931 909 2,312 2,739 4,355 6,085 
IRPENGE tacos: Memicpa a ciariave eres sale 33,440] 42,134) 52,710} 57,080] 44,688) 43,157) 72,907} 71,923 
Germany, Federal Republic..... 86,668} 90,526) 133,847} 151,508] 201,134) 129,345} 165,597) 212,753 
TECCOsia Fea Lee 2,057 4,153 2,402 4,022 4,576 3,798 5,546 4,995 
Teoland sens sien ose Sects 669 504 284 268 310 279 243 219 
Thies) hime A, eA meee 5. 23,650) 27,423} 37,559) 62,685) 29,718} 31,717) 68,393) 67,688 
Netherlands sssceiases eee tere 39,517| 47,500} 54,371) 69,553) 74,721) 53,849) 62,554) 60,480 
NOT WAS laeoe ire in an eine acters 43,764, 46,931] 57,609) 55,491) 55,849, 62,308] 61,595) 69,744 
Portucals, wrenre seat. serteettee- 2,752 2,813 1,894 2,788 2,553 3,251 3,336 4,718 
Spall nie aes sso: eee ses 2,721 4,139 5,013 5, 875 6,675 6,168; 10,243) 12,803 
Sweden acip caecrarytel ecteht stalecaolars 3,476 7,587 7,793 11,964 10, 866 14,879 20,906 17,654 
Switzerland sense sacsmoaaseloee one 26,678] 25,493} 33,294] 24,894) 29,243) 25,728] 26,404) 22,422 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 663,113] 784,606) 825,515] 732,292) 781,986) 796,281] 925,495) 923,640 
Totals, Other Countries....... 326,438] 363,276] 454,884) 517,109} 544,492) 447,055) 583,932} 640,294 
Totals, Western Europe..| 989, 551/1,147,882/1, 280, 399/1, 249, 401|1,326, 478) 1, 243, 336/1, 509, 428)1, 563,935 
Eastern Europe— 
IN einem crea eees oon soso — — — 1 1 1 5, 845 
Biiloatian: acces cues eee ee — —- 102 116 70 200 491 277. 
@zechosloyalcaie sane. de tee ck 287 1,044] 24,540 1,401 1,342 4,937 6,767| 20,617 
Germany, Hastern..............- -— 2,261 1,458 25 1 994 1,605 
SLUNG AY yinatt ote ee res eee 30 164 1,907 289 384 1115 931 564 
POlAN Gyn te ts io ere shane ors estates 548 3,989} 17,903} 16,632 560} 15,631) 16,665) 41,164 
Rionianlia een ee ee ocean 74 396 123 429 Typ 1,157 1,326 1,037 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics.......- house oheees 4,854 2,658} 24,528} 10,646) 18,863} 12,638 8,233) 24,276 
LYNID OS ANd. ee tere cee tetas W105 348 206 189 198 2,577 3,249 2,185 
Totais, Eastern Europe. . 12,897| 10,860} 70,766) 29,727) 22,587] 38,255) 38,658} 97,519 
Middle East— 
BRAT AET oy he etic secrerscte matinee 2 2 2 2 2 2 112 111 
(Gavia) eae Ronen nt aenete Huchonoan 3 3 3 3 3 3 609 70 
poe Se a Te 2 2 2 2 2 2 1,091 941 
Sete ORC OS hiv GRRE OOO Le 22 16 8 1 1 7 { 55 72 
Beitish Middle East, n.e.s. 61 165 
EXtMOplans. niente ts btrere rarer = 91 55 101 117 77 72 220 120 
1h EE A edie CR een Gree oe 755 634 782 1,700 1,648 2,242 2,499 4,457 
10G2(6 IRIS ot cp c ORIG atotkacine 425 1,167 654 1,069 969 4,311 2,425 1,374 
LS cael eR aon i RP RAS Ri A 10,034 4,457 2,648 4,889 4,501 4,557 6, 184 8,747 
ORC aM 5.2 tee sey coke, nat ees 23 11 35 56 73 72 131 308 
ebanOni ds cokes oc cdot aes 862 1,178 1,162 924 2,073 3,182 3, 443 2,484 
1D o\ig: eee Suc Oe Ga ee 832 73 95 180 156 382 333 151 
Saudi Aralbiaer gee oes 5 aes sete 1 a 1, 236 1,940 1,656 2,017 2,877 2,905 2,549 
SOMALIA Sah Mea detens slacaehe ators 1 6 6 _ 193 2 12 
SUC RES otiy 5 Soe annem nacre anoe 7 4 65 212 182 367 335 333 
Shige ROM Doe at A Omen TRG. oor 1,165 1,043 716 798 765 1,067 674 364 
Eke ys sch aetieades cicete a es i ‘ eh 630 822 450 1,400 693 2,014 1,943 
Tnited Arab Republic—Egypt.. 130 1,261 2,499 1,197 1,077 1,601 2,010 3,025 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 22 16 8 1 1 7 1,927 1,360 
Totals, Other Countries....... 23,995] 11,750) 11,525} 13,254) 14,938) 21,617} 23,176) 25,865 
Totals, Middle East...... 24,017) 11,766) 11,533) 13,254] 14,939) 21,624) 25,103) 27,225 


3 Included with Malta and Gozo 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1954-61—continued 


Region and Country 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


$000 $000 $’000 $000 $'000 $000 $’000 $'000 


Other Africa— 
MDE Bias os elated so aiclete Se 2,303 1,451 1,479 1,244 1,272 3,784 3,879 7,798 
ae 320 523 383 743 472 806 936 586 
Mauritius and Dependencies. .... _ — 108 145 107 68 77 95 
Nigeria PROT SS owas ste eeeenees 1,434 852 723 1,492 308 938 2,305 3,272 
Republic of South Africa........ 39,789 55, 920 64,565 48 322 49,960 51,243 52,655 37,819 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland........ 3,913 4,282 4,640 4,925 3, 894 2,851 4,088 3,396 
POETS NCONG: oie c wie viele iv'eicisiie oem 356 598 614 490 501 725 641 810 
PRC TMPERD VaR iCal ie Vete' sleet ole) vias ufeete ale 1 1 1 1 1 1 143 173 
LU ATO 2 Bob Obb OL IB RSOnC Cece 1 1 1 1 1 1 86 66 
British AGrics, 26.8..6..0 3. saeco ue 71 109 99 36 15 57 200 156 
JAAD Dac ee en Sade ae Bae 2 2 2 2 2 2 4,662 6,064 
ENTYO)DS = Ohh ae ae 3 3 3 3 3 3 67 160 
GCONZOR geass RcSaueeaoaes ni 3,617 3,526 2,774 2,614 2,926 2,689 1,310 980 
French Equatorial Africa 2 2 2 2 2 2 34 57 
French West Africa.............. 2 2 2 2 2 2 135 7 
French tAlrica, 2<CsSe...5 006 wesc es 1,216 1,221 1,060 844 1,008 2,765 10 26 
GE Oer eis nocecly F-<steian sen 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 19 
CAINE). 8c Qe Oe ee ee 2 2 2 2 2 2 9 140 
ECORV IC ONS ine cers ete np oka see» 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 26 
Ea DObitbet tc foes rece cis Oss Biases sic 4,066 2,454 1,781 1,55! 652 217 644 501 
INFOLUCCOMMEE Cos nett es ccc seine eee 2, 822 1,786 2,027 725 1152 416 627 476 
MGZaMDIGUes. ce dess cuss obese 2,604 2,041 2,185 2,128 1,326 2,012 3,145 2,023 
Portuguese Africa, n.@.8.......... 317 264 167 210 320 305 279 241 
SpanishvAfrica can soe seein cies 19 2 15 15 2 2 28 40 
PLAMIBIA Me eds caiekeeieae mates ae 2 2 2 2 2 2 170 561 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 48,185} 63,734) 72,610) 57,897| 56,529) 60,473) 65,010) 54,172 
Totals, Other Countries....... 14,661} 11,294; 10,008 8,086 7,386 8,406] 11,121) 11,385 
Totals, Other Africa...| 62,846) 75,028) 82,619) 65,482) 63,915) 68,878) 76,130) 65,558 
Other Asia— 
Peylon sy.. we fees Pee crete ok Sei op) 2,652 3,325 3,205 5, 459 4,931 2,479 3,799 
(8 Yoel aoe ooddos 9 oe 4 8,228 7,237 7,005 7,563 6,028 11,192 21,665 19,604 
UG ESD HERG eo res ss ste okra > Sc aacacge ore 17, 486 24,573 25,614 28, 902 78,994 53,654) 37,1994) 43,3304 
Malaya and Singapore........... 2,975 3,405 3, 889 3,288 3,228 3,258 4,660 5,696 
Pakistan 2 te ec nines eepieer ae 8,761 6,109 10,376 11,308 15,311 17,317 11,942 15,315 
British East Indies, n.e.s......... 17 52 127 185 112 95 360 457 
AEG WeATMESUAIN ops oct taioveis e+ (e-eis/epeyn ster 55 19 14 87 24 67 159 55 
Birra: Sheri (ode ree ee c6 near ee 211 479 285 239 944 817 806 1, 405 
Cambodia and Laos............. 5 5 5 5 5 5 148 114 
China) Communists: .2.< 00.6 70 1,016 2,427 1,390 7,809 1,720 8,737} 125,448 
ETICLONESIACE eh ce aaeese nee Sewer 1,305 931 1,201 1,590 1,665 1,760 2,110 2,463 
‘SSE ag Be Ueueleaplor so SGRaRe oa 96, 401 90,817] 127,804) 139,082} 104,853) 139,724) 178,859} 231,574 
SOea:eenee tae secs tess «)- Chesson 2,005 6,977 2,594 6,970 3, 682 6,000 3,916 2,067 
srtlarspincss tan 4 days sce cece ee 15, 852 18,115 18,036 17,516 14,077 14, 863 14, 809 15,645 
Portuguese: Asia.:...2.:..0-..66- 434 1744 4544 4614 3414 3584 93 59 
Taiwan (Republic of China)..... 3,180 1,221 747 1,641 1,161 1,692 2,886 2,219 
MBean recitals Note ave Ke ate ois, cs ciplateucle Je TBS: 2,336 1,933 2,041 1,288 1,937 2,710 2,921 
VISte NAM. ceded donnie vee 178 327 534 996 249 385 540 206 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 40,601} 44,028] 50,335} 54,452) 109,127) 90,447) 78,305) 88,200 
Totals, Other Countries....... 121,066] 122,413] 156,030} 172,011} 136,095} 169,324) 215,774} 384,177 
Totals, Other Asia......... 161,667) 166,441) 206,366] 226,463) 245,222) 259,771) 294,079) 472,376 
Oceania— : 
PRUINUPALI Rome Soce Mestet es: s fess 45,625} 58,291] 47,582) 48,662} 52,562} 58,929} 98,862} 78,628 
ITC SRS eGR RAS mee 649 1,055 sien Al 578 814 727 808 607 
en Zipeilsin dee actere.< eee» vitveto-o.s 14,700} 22,248) 17,896) 16,842) 15,008] 13,306] 23,858) 31,125 
British Oceania, n.¢.8.......+++++ 103 84 118 113 98 65 324 191 
1 Juded with Kenya prior to 1960. 2 Included with French Africa, n.e.s.priorto1961. 3 Included 
with et psa Reet ae prior to 1960. 4 Includes Damo, Diu and Géa formerly with Portuguese 


Asia prior to 1960. 5 Included with Viet Nam prior to 1960, 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1954-61—concluded 


Region and Country 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$’000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 
Oceania—concluded 
French and Netherlands Oceania. 386 475 479 386 271 dig 313 303 
United States Oceania........... 269 333 212 208 138 167 640 1,293 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 61,078} 81,678} 66,717) 66,195} 68,483} 68,027) 123,852) 110,551 
Totals, Other Countries....... 654 808 691 594 409 338 953 1,596 
Totals, Oceania........... 61,733] 82,486] 67,408} 66,789} 68,892) 68,365] 124,805) 112,147 
South America— 
IBTIvis HG WlAtia. saels.cats store sistance 4,056 2,908 4,298 4,969 4,014 4,392 7,428 5,272 
Palktandsslandsan cece ssc 2 274 11 3 53 216 169 24 
Aro entiney sete iersiatere te teeta ere ai ole 6,681 6,794 6,130} 14,158 6, 428 7,002} 19,364) 30,893 
LB Olivas ener Sesesd aude ant eresalcjare ete tomes 1,268 1,065 1, 480 934 414 324 323 353 
BT AZUL Renae nicer ee rekon eee 45,043} 11,377) 12,945) 25,686) 21,088) 14,148) 19,755} 380,076 
Gates erect rasorimsreronvaan oe eet 3,126 3,804 4,394 4,342 4,566 6, 226 6,575 8, 225 
@olombige ossccce «descent ay 20,948} 22,641] 17,552) 14,587) 18,813) 17,668) 16,590) 19,525 
EU CURA OT ah accinseeermiovecceteietecre atare ite 5,503 4,950 4,336 2,782 3,185 3,864 3,913 3,922 
French (Guiana. anemcede eit 4 2 1 5 2 2 2 15 
Parag WA yr ete coteiet-aeotaratateiel el erties 166 90 237 171 183 114 120 69 
PON ei feeata: ate ie ste tare racate  QuiseateVelesatern ths 5,055 5,956) 11,265} 10,031} 11,441) 11,632 8,891 8,188 
Surinaniewagee ss can sideeclacearnge 910 971 1,025 829 853 696 883 1,224 
LOfgir aie Nee eeeneree, Sobers cc acc 2,075 2,341 2,752 3,777 938 1,656 2,423 3,039 
Veneziela 4 silos Maaw.tte became 30,884] 30,672] 34,203) 89,661} 48,480) 45,833) 35,345] 34,978 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 4,061 3, 182 4,309 4,971 4,067 4,608 7,597 5,296 
Totals, Other Countries....... 122,362} 90,663} 96,318] 116,963) 106,392} 109,166) 114,184) 140,507 
Totals, South America...| 126,423) 93,845) 100,627) 121,935) 110,459) 113,773] 121,780) 145,803 
Central America and Antilles— 
Balam agen coh. oc Seem ve oe. catenins 2,224 2,086 2,218 2,487 2,541 3,083 3,357 3,798 
Barbados Sasi nc ces oie 4,383 4,217 4,684 4,628 4,159 4,103 3,775 3,977 
Berit dasa sh. jeeee toes sets 2,925 2,933 2,801 2,907 3,195 4,334 4,016 4,239 
IBritishellondurassemsesen ec emer: 299 303 243 276 229 289 409 600 
JAMAICA. amen cee ee er 11,477| 12,767) 17,063} 19,247) 15,588) 18,538} 18,056) 19,077 
Leeward and Windward Islands.. 3,915 4,130 4,270 4,297 4,248 4,487 4,720 4,828 
Trinidad and Tobago............ 11,360) 12,585) 12,456) 11,763) 11,548] 12,636) 12,971) 18,398 
Costa Ritear ser: outa tra eeinaiveteet ae 2,827 3,572 2,731 2,360 3,879 2,633 2,983 2,931 
(Giles he GHAR ao OBA Horna 17,417 13, 883 15,284 16, 846 17,549 15, 222 13,038 31,104 
Dominican Republic............ 4,242 4,153 4,965 4,991 5,335 5,137 5,062 4,469 
El Salvadorssseemerrioceeteeere 1,524 1,793 2,298 2,412 2,146 2,567 2,390 2,436 
French West Indies.............. 23 21 16 37 26 19 43 75 
Guatemalas.siaceaees vc on-eereeee 2,015 2,507 2,997 3,190 3,645 2,627 2,106 2,188 
185 eae osc SAE OPCS ere 3, 234 2,406 2,888 2,191 2,079 1,319 1,529 1,543 
BS Kojelohibgs tte See I Ieee oeee p 455 580 856 1,055 1,201 946 1,416 1,061 
IMOXICO satis Soins eas ne PN e 27,307} 87,087) 389,303} 42,477} 81,429) 27,633) 38,023] 38,529 
Netherlands Antilles............ 1,769 1,434 1,332 1,312 1,583 1,198 113i 1,239 
INidaraguas. Gad. ccceeceiett ee clete che 1,650 1,759 1,396 1,534 1, 886 1,515 1,319 1,448 
IPAN AI aaa on Bees traye «sleet ae 4,055 2,815 7,742) 30,657 5,370 4,023 3,703 4,578 
Piierto: Ricosa:..ccmem ones secon ce 1,125 9,700) 10,396} 12,589) 12,526) 10,522) 11,172) 18,109 
United States Virgin Islands..... 119 190 130 126 132 185 214 0 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 36,533} 39,021] 43,735) 45,605) 41,507| 47,421) 47,304) 54,917 
Totals, Other Countries....... 74,359} 81,902} 92,329) 121,779] 87,786] 75,540} 84,127) 104,900 
Totals, Central America 
and Antilles............ 110,893} 120,923) 136,064) 167,384] 129,294) 122,961) 131,431] 159,818 
North America— 
Greenland: ach: ees) antes pepe th 299 86 176 76 138 154 427 198 
St. Pierre and Miquelon......... 1,221 iNas 1,399 1,722 1,444 1,403 1,563 1, 825 
United States2 sews. cnccsdei. 2,308, 670)2, 547, 636/2, 803, 085|2, 846, 646/2, 808, 067/38, 083, 151)2, 932, 171]3, 109, 109 
Totals, North America. . .|2,310,191)2, 549, 096|/2, 804, 660/2, 848, 445}2, 809, 650/23, 084, 708/2, 934, 162/3, 111,132 
Grand Totals, Commonwealth| _ 
and Preferential Countries....| 853,593)1,016,265/1, 063,230) 969,914/1, 061, 701/1, 067, 263/1, 249, 490/1, 238, 136 
Grand Totals, Other Countries .|3, 006, 624)/3, 242, 063|3, 697, 212/3,827,966/3, 729, 735|3, 954, 409|4, 006, 085/4, 517,376 
Grand Totals, All Countries. .... 3,860, 217/4, 258, 328/4, 760, 442/4, 788, 880/4, 791, 436|5, 021, 672|5, 255, 575/15, 755,513 


1 Less than $500. 2 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1954-61 
Region and Country 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$7000 $000 $000 $7000 $'000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Western Europe— 
Britain Bee einen cate snes sewers dienes 882,229] 393,117) 476,371) 507,320) 518,505) 588,573) 588,932) 618,224 
TAPP AT ele a's alsiipie ves #'s)e\n'einieie sis 1 1 ~ — 1 1 2 1 
ERSTE ROO eT oss andes 1,125 324 371; 1,122] «1,313 += 2,001] + ~—2,098] 3, 806 
Malia ANG GOZO... eee secs ee ves 45 43 39 64 62 174 22 25 
Austria BIRR Scapa tte scree wixi'yovainhaesaratia 2,721 2,547 3,724 4,239 4,640 5, 707 6, 605 6, 636 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... 24,794 28,854) 52,379] 43,681) 35,759] 44,786] 41,401} 44,780 
enmark Sorted cette Scie iow wicleiere's 3,258 4,075 5, 858 7,939 7,401 9,227 9,962 11, 650 
TEAC ey. oe sis AK cise sit. 6 sles, s 10.6.3 579 343 500 402 475 875 1,053 1,215 
PWAROO teh esse san cesta ks mcteeee 21,331 24,364 31,719 34, 987 40,007 56,940 50,121 54, 280 
Germany, Federal Republic..... 40,413] 52,215) 84,480) 92,527] 102,644) 123,905} 126,988} 186,530 
IGTRCCOEN Seen ww ei oe ais ca esineas ts 210 265 242 399 316 310 538 545 
54 5 2 40 ef 40 15 707 
14,781 18,307 24,644 32,536 32,150 37, 656 42,843 49,140 
18,528 19,073 21,524 21,690 26,905 29,154 31,456 33, 493 
1,879 2,290 3,698 2,984 3,106 4,063 4,248 8,965 
1,983 2,130 2,404 2,750 3,045 3,116 3,208 4,917 
5,538 6, 184 5,651 5,541 6,681 5,627 6,947 8,543 
8,973 11,996 17,135 15,339 13,939 18,077 20,409 24,221 
18, 808 18, 965 21,925 24,053 26,491 24,514 24,343 26, 102 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 383,399] 393,485} 476,781) 508,505) 519,881) 590,748] 591,054} 622,055 
Totals, Other Countries....... 163,849] 191,613] 275,836] 289,106] 303,566] 363,996) 370,138) 411,722 
Totals, Western Europe..| 547,248] 585,098] 752,617) 797,611) 823,446 954,744) 961,191 1,033,777 
Eastern Europe— 
PAMERTUIDS ooo 0e sok Delcin wos cise ceoia'e — _ — _ — — 1 —_ 
Bnlvarinee erent once ee 1 = 4 1 4 6 6 24 
@zechoslovalkiaa 2. sKcciceeecetees 1,787 2,861 5,649 5,013 4,908 6, 440 6, 654 8,405 
Germany, Eastern............--- 721 572 779 707 948 901 877 970 
MAUR GATEY Fe aise cco c ese sci ccc eialele 202 116 189 168 701 237 338 393 
Pepin Geee eo oes eee eee: 372 579 2,159 1, 050 1,131 1,643 1,871 3,194 
UGUOAIIG pene coarse a cession eis 1 _ 2 4 35 84 261 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
SUD IGM rs aes << oe ctttesis wiecelstatele == 676 619 1,001 2,789 1,676 2,278 3,210 2,746 
WitieOSlavinees./. «sess « slesinerns 274 509 900 564 813 551 804 1,665 
Totals, Eastern Europe... 4,034 5,259) 10,683 10,292) 10,185) 12,090} 13,844) 17,659 
Middle East— 
Bahrain. ceecss seca ee to ccnne ees 2 2 2 2 2 2 — 1 
3 3 3 3 3 180 194 
2 2 2 2 2 22, 303 20, me 
8, 434 8,7 
47 73 51 62 400 { re 
88 120 61 18 44 43 4 
2,061 1,056 535 915 11,948} 30,740} 21,622 
1,298 919 429 1,556 1,107 722 846 
1,182 1,463 1,548 1,725 2,349 2,372 3,106 
2 1 4 1 1 1 3 
17,915 19,590 , 6 ; 12 4 f 33 : 23 
1 —* 
6,983} 24,709) 34,315] 68,021] 70,725] 37,402] 41,393 
a pus 1 1 a3 
97 97 45 80 438 83 76 
1,058 1,350 238 200 183 127 263 
F 740 686 823 491 886 855 859 
United Arab Republic—Egypt.. 426 266 145 229 179 200 846 474 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 73 47 73 51 62 400} 20,975} 29,192 
Totals, Other Countries....... 23,536 31,639 50, 137 38, 232 73,198] 87,887 73,224 68, 668 
Totals, Middle East...... 23,609 31,686 50,210} 38,284 73,261) 88,286} 104,200) 97,861 


1 Less than $500. 
prior to 1960. 


2 Included with Saudi Arabia prior to 1960. 


3 Included with Malta and Gozo 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1954-61—continued 


Region and Country 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


$000 $000 $'000 $000 $’000 $000 $'000 $'000 


Other Africa— 
Ghana a ees Sere ere eo 1,982 3,108 4,062 5,989 2 122 4,103 Bey, 4,691 
1G hig: Oo OBE: 33 ae oe ote 15,839} 13,146 7,270 4,970 5,057 4,261 2,561 3,629 
Mauritius and Dependencies. —_ — 7,758} 10,278 5,918 7,584 2,100 6,025 
INIgeria een. uo eee he eee 863 858 985 2,352 2,312 3,084 4,358 3,504 
Republic of South Africa........ 5,789 6,152 8,321 6,777 7,914 6,564 11,482 12,645 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland........ 1,141 469 715 1,080 1,373 966 981 1,311 
Sierra Weones... seen ence saade ss 7 8 18 9 2 1 5 8 
Pangani kawae aosyebis stele «cree elect 1 1 1 1 1 1 1, 834 2,139 
Wigan das wis. Sanat eek eat 1 4 1 1 1 1 1,277 2,325 
British Africa, 71:€.80. 0004.» «01 dee — _— — 2 2 2 5 52 
AIG OrIAter Re Mais sc Wee nis css ince ae 3 3 3 3 3 3 161 162 
AN Pola ENA. Bene: ERs s ee 4 4 4 4 4 4 209 136 
Congo: Atht.6. 6's stk scaled 1,489 2,673 2,744 3,337 1,125 2,258 1,781 1,314 
French Equatorial Africa........ 3 3 3 3 3 3 185 27 
French West Africa............++ 3 3 3 3 3 3 270 6 
French Africa, 1.€.8.........+5s. 3, 482 3,280 2,095 2,225 1,749 2,183 33 29 
Gabon 54528) hee ee cee 3 3 3 3 3 3 8 659 
Guuineaife crise taretoetseseei-eretoaer 3 3 3 3 3 3 2,794 4,824 
voryaC onstascu. tenis succes 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 783 
I Deriaey Neds < Pee ae 135 214 440 7 147 39 8 144 
MOL OCCU are jecsice etree eosin care 178 182 152 138 130 209 222 164 
Mozambique: scam mee ent oe 191 128 370 39 24 18 1 36 
Portuguese Africa, 7.€.8........+.. 173 44 94 33 11 — — — 
Spanish Africa... ese .kae soles 26 41 24 20 7 8 2 17 
PUMRISTA era scjeine tetra ates satertctoercee 3 3 3 3 3 3 62 32 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 25,621); 24,405} 29,180) 31,456) 24,759} 26,563} 27,729) 36,330 
Totals, Other Countries....... 5, 674 6,562 5,920 5,799 3,195 4,715 5,728 8,333 
Totals, Other Africa..... 31,295) 30,967) 35,050) 37,254) 27,954) 31,278) 33,456) 44,664 
Other Asia— 
Cay loneae oe. eee tos ee 12,526] 15,573) 16,540} 14,910} 12,868) 15,133} 15,556) 16,516 
1S oys¥ 0 Cos eR hs RR oor 4,039 5, 821 5,642 7,138 8,689} 12,969} 15,534) 14,143 
India ch de deemeereaasoenr tains 28,016} 35,105) 30,852) 29,185) 27,655) 29,221) 29,352) 33,465 
Malaya and Singapore........... 19,554) 28,790} 28,544) 27,318) 19,863} 28,644) 28,120) 238,597 
(pais Cane pes eheia eerie blero 556 810 1,297 489 460 1,061 985 2,367 
British East Indies, n.e.s......... 172 71 122 120 129 390 261 297 
AT eHANisthaniasaacern Masetteeehs 9 4 — _— — — — 2 
IEVIoN 5 a ARO R ben eane cb ena 79 5 1 9 84 24 85 30 
Cambodia and Laos............. 5 5 5 5 5 5 17 2 
China, \Comimiunistin. «<1 44es.1041 1,599 3,114 5,713 5, 299 5,370 4,840 5,638 3,233 
Indonesia)... nase ote oie 606 998 1,141 951 211 147 529 290 
Eso ee, Rae ere i ae ea tener 19,004) 36,586) 60,729} 61,396) 70,092} 102,669} 110,382) 116,607 
INGOT s:, SM es on copes one learn 461 1 34 21 235 404 76 
Philippines #9...\. lose een ae 3,999 2,027 2,451 3,957 Olea 1,440 1,966 1,517 
Portieuese Asia pene.b-... eee 1 — — — 1 2 — _— 
Taiwan (Republic of China)..... 187 155 112 189 159 716 1,150 1,856 
Aha iland Vees eRe eee ce eta Tach 777 1,100 1,062 609 643 649 842 582 
Wiet Namie sa. Ab cicc ore ates 44 170 12 5 3 8 5 9 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 64,863} 86,170} 82,997) 79,155} 69,659] 87,418} 89,807]; 90,384 
Totals, Other Countries....... 26,328) 44,620} 71,223) 72,448) 78,762} 110,728] 121,020} 124,202 
Totals, Other Asia....... 91,191) 130,790} 154,220] 151,603) 148,422) 198,146} 210,827) 214,586 
Oceania— 
AUS EPA 8 es vapeeceniorocay seein repos cya rechten 24,512} 26,161} 26,207] 28,572} 32,755) 41,080} 35,508) 36,685 
Bijele ees, See eet Ae ee 5,813 5,016 6, 267 7,216 5,727 4,764 6,481 2,824 
News Zealand ay iienyc ete ctr es 7,275) 12,282! 12,265} 11,707) 11,540 8,594; 10,099} 10,546 
British Oceania, n.e.s............ — — 142 — 160 157 = 2 
_ l Included with Kenya prior to 1960. 2 Less than $500. ? Included with French Africa, n.e.s. 
prior to 1961. 4 Included with Portuguese Africa, n.e.s. prior to 1960. 5 Included with Viet Nam prior 


to 1960. 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1954-61—continued 
Region and Country 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$000 $7000 $7000 $000 $'000 $000 $7000 $7000 
Oceania—concluded 
French and Netherlands Oceania. ~- — = 19 1 1 ‘= 40 
United States Oceania........... = — 1 — — 1 21 55 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 37,600} 48,459) 44,880} 47,495} 50,182} 54,595) 52,087| 50,054 
Totals, Other Countries....... a — 1 19 1 1 phe 96 
Totals, Oceania........... 37,600) 43,459} 44,880} 47,514) 50,182} 54,597) 52,109 50,150 
South America— 
PEUIS NG IANA. sc ss oe + 0's clube ees 20,458) 18,282} 20,482) 20,988) 20,627) 18,033} 18,921) 28,281 
—- vs — as, yee 1 8 
2,716 4,380 4,525 4,679 5,357 3,380 3,611 3,399 
267 15 87 139 132 166 443 883 
31,553} 30,692] 34,807) 35,276} 27,419] 28,479] 24,883] 29,081 
219 248 1,701 1,597 823 870 747 1,217 
24,797 22,214 23,037 18,179 16,574 15, 827 12,784 13,023 
ISON er ea ere oe ae eee a. 3,761 5, 187 4,496 4,427 4,962 7,623 11,018 7,682 
IROIC HAG UIANIA)) cc:c 0 0 ss aisteie’e ere a's -- — — — 1 — — — 
TERETE. Sorc COpe One eon Gite he 520 237 142 278 347 746 760 874 
RNR oe 65 SOO ene 2,250 835 2,754 2,768 2,326 3,978 3,037 4, 233 
RIPCINFUTI serie corte cone a cine ieee 2,791 3, 642 3,925 3,899 2,270 2,872 4,156 3, 482 
IDET AY. fer csere’e Gi esor0ievace:asapata/e aye oye a 0 1,023 481 1,156 808 820 657 987 1,834 
Momez Glen ob «thre his tte ss siete 167,515] 187,226) 208,346} 248,069} 209,538} 204,582) 195,189) 216,640 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 20, 458 18, 282 20, 482 20, 988 20,627 18,034 18,929 23,289 
Totals, Other Countries....... 237,413] 255,158} 284,975} 320,119] 270,568} 269,180} 257,615) 282,349 
Totals, South America...) 257,871| 273,439} 305,458} 341,106) 291,194) 287,213) 276,544) 305,638 
Central America and Antilles— 
Bahanias..,2ees senso eee 396 263 197 145 146 233 2,614 484 
IB aRbaGos ied tina conta tbos yooeete 5,827 8,221 4,610 7,602 Savi 4,709 2,417 5,103 
BGI GAH 53 < aves. asec eee 204 114 118 116 276 1,291 701 224 
British Veonduras ie scne seeders 124 shits 137 182 136 92 91 750 
BAWIAICH onc ccr ere Cone cen 15, 235 15,516 24,572 40,133 27,491 31,012 37, 688 39,085 
Leeward and Windward Islands. 1,248 2,453 2,191 2,387 1,761 1,989 1, 496 1,294 
Trinidad and Tobago............ 9,565 9,811 11,012 8,159 9,807 12,7381 14,512 14, 480 
Costa rao: x: oe Rect eh es fers 7,746 5,927 3,890 8, 602 1, 127 4,810 4,345 4,227 
OTST ite 92 Bt eee 6 oe oD ee aS 9,895 9,989 122257. 13, 840 18, 836 12,011 7,243 5,154 
Dominican Republic............. 1,657 1,522 1,345 1,268 2,659 1,634 1,586 1,269 
LT DASA ies [oy gai 98 949 2,962 L133 1,311 1,186 3,899 829 1,307 
French West Indies _ 157 1 _— _— 7 28 426 
Guatemala 5,058 4,544 3,224 3,469 3,585 2,718 3,256 2,536 
Haiti 1,569 1,593 1,679 1,491 1,073 1,053 982 810 
Honduras 2,586 1,666 7,079 4,575 4,903 2,905 3,352 7,391 
MCSICON aes acts ahs fievcre suet neyee 13,943 28,734 41,592 20, 987 31, 888 34,201 21,007 18,193 
Netherlands Antilles............ 20,549 30,699 38, 103 39, 259 39, 453 47,120 32,521 31137 
PNACATA TUDE sc cnic acer n tre sie arr ietesee 181 1,429 647 555 2,657 306 170 208 
AMATO. cheons nat anaes tae 5, 827 9,028 7,580 7,193 7,478 8, 889 6,066 6,168 
PREGLCO: LCORD, cacti: as cfererarsiete 1,202 1,089 1,048 969 1, 433 1,780 2,904 2,359 
United States Virgin Islands..... = = — 1 44 32 32 1 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 32,099] 36,535] 42,836] 58,723} 43,352) 52,057) 59,518) 61,421 
Totals, Other Countries....... 71,161) 99,339} 119,578] 103,520} 122,323) 121,365) 84,322) 81,187 
Totals, Central America 
and ‘Antilles............ 103,260) 135,874) 162,414) 162,244) 165,675) 173,422) 143,839) 142,608 


1 Less than $500. 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1954-61—concluded 


Region and Country 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 
North America— 
Greenlanders hacer ae cctwetetere =— 1 1 1 8 53 i 102 
St. Pierre and Miquelon......... 15 38 25 47 19 27 60 42 
United States? sc bs cnencisercleine ates 2,871, 279/3, 331, 143]4, 031, 394/3, 887, 391/3, 460, 147/3, 709, 0653, 686, 625)3, 863, 968 


Totals, North America..... 2,871, 294/3, 331, 181/4, 031, 419|/3, 887, 437|3, 460, 174/3, 709, 145/3, 686, 685|3, 864, 111 


Grand Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential Countries....| 564,113) 602,382} 697,179] 746,373) 728,521! 829,814| 870,099) 912,726 


Grand Totals, Other Countries. . |3, 403, 288/3,965,372/4, 849, 772/4, 726, 973/4,321,971/4, 679, 107/4,612,597/4, 858,327 


Grand Totals, All Countries... ..|3,967,401)4, 567, 754|5, 546, 951/5, 473, 346|5, 050, 492|5, 508, 921) 5,482, 695|5, 771, 052 


1 Less than $500. 2 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 


The proportion of imports subject to duty varies widely between countries and 
geographic areas. Generally, the Canadian tariff imposes duties on a greater proportion of 
manufactured goods than of natural products. Countries supplying chiefly manufactures 
to Canada tend to have duties charged on a greater proportion of their goods and also 
to have relatively higher average ad valorem rates of duty charged on their goods than is 
the case with countries supplying chiefly natural products. Variations in the proportion 
of imports dutiable as between different countries or in the average ad valorem rates of 
duty charged on imports from different countries therefore do not necessarily indicate 
differences in the tariff relations between Canada and these countries. 


7.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1959-61 


1959 1960 1961 

Region and Country © |—————_ #—_] 

Dutiable| Free Total |/Dutiable| Free Total |/Dutiable| Free Total 

$7000 $’000 $000 37000 $'000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $000 
Western Europe........ 516,177] 438,567) 954,744)| 507,478| 453,714) 961,191) 532,509) 501, 268/1,033, 777 
Britain set= Shoes 218,763} 369,810} 588,573] 206,346] 382,586] 588,932) 201,577| 416,647) 618,224 
PATISIIS) Ce iters. aisleeuaterevene 5,351 356 5, 707 6, 253 352 6, 605 6,242 393 6, 636 

Belgium and Luxem- 

Our gaee- S.acc shen 34,299] 10,487] 44,786] 30,272) 11,129} 41,401) 34,434) 10,346) 44,780 
IO vbankbel se asoeakecoAs 6,545 2,682 9, 227 7,303 2,658 9,962 8,344 3,306) 11,650 
IRIAN GO Siar, .teccctetn setters 45,791 11,149] 56,940) 40,764 9,358) 650,121) 48,116} 11,164) 54,280 
Germany, Federal Re- 

Dublickeysns eee 106,642} 17,263} 123,905 108,818) 18,170] 126,988) 115,613} 20,917) 136,530 
tahyisenenob< «0 ene 31,148 6,513| 37,656) 36,882 5,961} 42,843] 42,632 6,509} 49,140 
Netherlands........... 23,298 5,856} 29,154) 24,180 7,276| 31,456] 25,557 7,936] 38,493 
INOrwayoe eae seeen asne 3,359 704 4,063 2,757 1,491 4,248) 3,340 5, 625 8,965 
Spain eacceacs cee 2,142 8,485 5,627 2,916 4,031 6, 947 3,613 4,930 8,543 
SSW OG CNS orcas ioe: 13, 858 4,219 18,077 15,930 4,479 20, 409) 19,309 4,911 24,221 
Switzerland........... 20,926 3,588) 24,514) 20,537 8,806} 24,343) 21,179 4,923) 26,102 

Eastern Europe........ 10,302 1,788} 12,090) 11,432 2,412) 18,844) 14,658 3,001) 17,659 
Czechoslovakia........ 6, 264 176 6, 440 6, 453 201 6, 654 7,929 477 8,405 
Middle Kast..... 2,913) 85,973] 88,286 2,065) 102,135) 104,198 2,495) 95,365) 97,861 
Konwaitere ss se baat 1 1 1 138} 22,165} 22,308 251) 19,974) 20,225 
Qatars eornskitere ery 2 2 2 _ 8, 434. 8, 434 — 8,724 8,724 
Manteo teste acetone 126] 11,822} 11,948 149} 30,591) 30,740 156) 21,465) 21,622 
Saudi Arabia.......... 396} 70,829) 70,725 _ 37,402} 37,402 — 41,393) 41,393 
Other Africa............ 16,650) 14,628) $1,278] 11,723) 21,733) 38,456] 17,110) 27,553) 44,664 
INigeriance Sects ce 2,672 412 3,084 2,883 2,025 4,358 998 2,506 3,504 

Republic of South 
PW ake Ue eee rere 2,273 4,291 6,564 3,500 7,981; 11,482 4,775 7,870} 12,645 


1 Included with Saudi Arabia prior to 1960. 2 Included with British Middle East, n.e.s. prior to 1960. 
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7.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1959-61—concluded 

1959 1960 1961 
Region and Country : 
Dutiable| Free Total |[Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free | Total 
$000 | $000 | $’000 | g'000 | $'000 | g'000 || $’000 | $7000 | $'000 
MPURIOR ASIA HS 520-0 ..cctes 118,811 79,335) 198,146] 130,018 80,809} 210,827] 133,538 81,048) 214,586 
PO MLOG tetevnisters +. aco eras oes 782 14,351 15,133 725 14, 831 15, 556 513 16,003 16,516 
ong Kong Pts soecers clsteRass 12, 284 685 12,969 14, 957 577 15,534 13, 625 518 14,143 
iced: cee Secondo 6, 422 22,799 29,221 7,126 22, 225 29,352 7,429 26,035 33, 465 
Malaya and Singapore.. 943) 27,701] 28,644 1,393} 26,727] 28,120 1,570} 22,027) 23,597 
China, Communist.... 1,524 3,316 4,840) 1,382 4,256 5,638 1,131 2,102 3, 233 
RTO, Wa ee 95,091 7,578} 102,669] 102,016 8,366} 110,382] 106,714 9,894) 116,607 
Oceania. :ocnegeenesc ae 30,368 24,229 54,597 29,790 22,319 52,1069 28,131 22,019 50,150 
Australia Ret saxsas) 6 es 21,972 19,108 41,080 18, 804 16,704 35, 508 20, 416 16, 269 36, 685 
LEER aS a a ae 4,763 1 4,764 6,475 6 6,481 2,818 5 2,824 
New Zealand.......... 3,631 4,963 8,594 4,490 5, 609 10,099 4,842 5,704 10,546 
South America Ea a 68,720} 218,493) 287,213 69,834! 206,710) 276,544 75,857) 229,781) 305,638 
British Guiana........ 8,754 9,279 18,033 8, 667 10, 254 18,921 10,086 13,194 23,281 
Brazil. ¢ So 7 SepomennC ES 20, 229 8, 250 28, 479 17,792 7,091 24, 883 19,547 9,534 29,081 
(Sic) Gy NC Sa eee 11,715 4,112 15, 827 8,928 3, 856 12,784 9,643 3,380 13,023 
ICURGOET sage fcc. accs. 7,598 25 7,623 10, 942 76 11,018 7,631 51 7,682 
Venezuela............. 16,787| 187,795) 204,582 19,879} 175,310} 195,189 23,960} 192,680} 216,640 
Central America and 
AMBUUNCS ot ccc ds: 109,169 64,253] 173,422 90,133 53,706) 143,839 89, 653 52,955| 142,608 
LST GD eee 10, 405 20, 607 31,012 9, 888 27,800 37, 688) 10,331 28,754 39,085 
Trinidad and Tobago.. 4,329 8, 402 12,731 7,298 7,218 14,512 7,305 7,175 14, 480 
Gosta Rica. iss... 4,737 72 4,810 4,179 166 4,345 4,090 137 4,227 
(CHS 5 eee ae i laaWal 841 12,011 5, 884 1,359 7,243) 3,963 1,190 5,154 
PEXICOMP eet acc occ:accie-s 8,611 25,590 34, 201 8,006 13,001 21,007 1, 200 10, 960 18,193 
Netherlands Antilles... 47,096 25 47, 120 32,413 108 32,521 30, 642 495 31,137 
PES RA THAME oo ccs ade. 8, 882 i 8,889 5,988 78 6, 066 6, 150 18 6,168 
North America......... 2,270, 554/1, 438, 591/3, 709, 145)/2, 196, 110)1, 490, 575/83, 686, 685|/2, 223, 9751, 640, 136)3, 864, 111 
United States......... 2,270, 533} 1, 438, 5382/3, 709, 065]|2, 196, 092]1, 490, 534/3, 686, 625]2, 223, 8501, 640, 118/3, 863, 968 
Totals, Common- 
wealth and Pref- 
erential Coun- 
LI Cy. ee Cae ae 312,430) 515,383] 827,813] 302,159) 565,842) 868,001) 301,849) 607,071) 908,920 
Totals, Other 
Countries........ 2,830, 635|1, 850, 473/4, 681, 108]/2, 746, 425/1, 868, 270/4, 614, 694)/2, 816, 076/2, 046, 057/4, 862,133 
Grand Totals, 
Imports.......... 3,143, 065)/2, 365, 856|5, 508, 9211/3, 048, 583|2, 434, 112/5, 482, 695//3, 117, 926/2, 653, 127/5, 771, 053 


8.—Average Ad Valorem Rates of Duty Collected on Dutiable and on Total Imports from All 
Countries, from Britain and from the United States 1951-60 


All Countries Britain United States 
Average Ad Average Ad Average Ad 
Valorem Rates Valorem Rates Valorem Rates 
Year of Duty on— of Duty on— of Duty on— 
Dutiable Total Dutiable Total Dutiable Total 
Imports Imports Imports Imports Imports Imports 
p-c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c 
Sey k.b DORE DCCC ODOC OBELIE ules} 9.4 15.8 6.6 16.5 9.8 
1062.2 Ste SCA ee 18.2 10.1 16.5 78 16.8 9.9 
LOB Teas n0. ae Seria wii vie ature grees s'ssites 18.6 10.6 16.1 7.0 17.4 10.6 
MON AMR Ors om cote ei isia seein v's seed sie 18.1 10.5 16.4 Te8 178 10.9 
1110. oF eyon. JGR GRBPSRIOEE CACOCnOOnT Oe 18.2 10.5 16.6 7.4 17.3 10.8 
5 APIO ODES PE. 17.5 10.4 15.8 7.3 16.7 10.7 
ee gs 17.2 10.1 15.8 7.2 16.6 10.5 
pt PERCE PEP CELL CE 17.5 10.2 20.8 8.5 16.9 10.7 
NEADS secre is « Site sbists «6 cis:t smda a0 pins. 17.5 9.2 20.6 8.4 12.7 10.0 
"ooh lhe inp Aineiae nein he 17.5 9.7 21.1 7.4 17.2 10.2 
he EES ea CA a RES BANS RAS ee Sl ee SE 
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9.—Values and Percentages of Trade with Selected Overseas Countries via the 
United States, 1960 


ooo. 


Domestic Exports via Imports via the 


Country the United States United States 

$000 p.c. $'000 p.c 
Western! Europe 2ccccodeacdien s des theives ceo eee es Urea ate 44,048 2.9 5,772 0.6 
Britainsiyt ee «so eeae Sais « Sa eletaler sie» helene siesta ae oils Seite 6, 766 0.7 512 0.1 

Treland Gaede sce telre rah eaten oes eeateh spelt eter eee ees 339 4.4 — a 
PA TIBET ea ee aikes << Petrie Taras eiteatass «aie eos oeinte sistetermtotenets = A. 519 6.7 79 1.2 
Belgium and Luxembourg ae 4,897 Vad 331 0.8 
Denmark 1,148 23.0 76 0.8 
Bane vce ce oid tle Tiketice stale Sessa « aR ta cise reas Sake reeinas 41,175 15.3 834 127, 
Germany, Federal Republic 2,107 1.3 341 0.3 
Grecceice: ik cc et ita imiieeee as 60 apie Re iisben icttose Girth 838 eal 10 1.9 
1h lk A a= Sa ARS OnGeC CBr DOntG oS oCeah oo OSE CaOAr ao on cae 4,260 6.2 1,881 4.4 
INetherdands’. «:.,.ckis~siete« <.dieeeetinaeo sbi tae vomit ee aisle. = omeemeteaarer~ 1,837 2.9 285 0.9 
OLwayee ese 2B Jie. cies oe OD amtees otto s oes aiden sie eeta ete er 1,207 2.0 49 1.2 
Spain. Wee cisics-clatiteiee « = « ctetelcleleis ss sitetete\ «10 feis=iaeet= ts eanteelaraie me 833 8.1 455 6.5 
Sweden... aiiiccse:clerslovaioce y= ciate ere eroie cis Vale « cietalel ote se eect olelnts sree merateieteislar= 5,338 25.5 94 0.5 
Switzerland: : 2.0. cbse Bete eek eee meee = cries enrer 889 3.4 689 2.8 
Basterin Brae 5 ooccsre.crspocss< apie sso, g)sis.5/</tispals -faswiel~ fat atal> tobe ino 1tepas inkl 1,000 2.6 461 3.3 
GizechosloWakid sce corre oe ees feiss cee reete eile veto kere lo'e Nara 152 2.2 23 0.3 
1 EAs Ee hE errr naar Garantie nue Scr oecanon pcoeac 345 2.1 2 0.1 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics................s0sceeeeceees 30 0.4 357 d Ming 
Mid dle Bast 6 56.55 226 se See ee ees ie tenets oie w aenmats 4,771 19.0 57,543 55.2 
RU Wabi cx xd x xs misters okie «. oapancrase dvelers:e:a ayaa cate aC ali sic Psier scrote 381 34.9 11,200 50.2 
i 0:1 OS A Pe 8 EON |= PON 5 CHD SeNS ChL Oe U In 861 34.5 15,045 48.9 
Varael. Sorc es « cabs oc cmbee tetaie See Bias dates SING « starerteetereiclae 923 14.9 137 5.8 
SatiGi Arabia -hisceevcw cao /eeterets San ole vila eels Sie Ola Mitel eine wroertiar= aha ale 332 11.4 29,589 79.1 
Other Africa oi: .<ccse5 sees Saeate etn arppelttetale s/o ieeercteie sie tate laroapare © 17,139 22.5 2,201 6.7 
Ih goat ens 0 Oe SE non Bh cana Tomendos sce saace ceReC OE 993 43.1 26 0.6 
Republic of South Agmies . Jj. oe oe ccs v sels'aeeirinieie's  siagicigin ciao = 13, 485 25.5 190 Lad, 
Other ASia. 225.5 25% so) Ain oat es hes Beeb eee oer 11,261 3.8 13,381 6.3 

Ceylon. Ae. sacs seat -fitneta deine Nabiin somes Mec ie etal eee 196 79 _— _ 
Hong Kong sos os ae scans coins aisles ies actesie Seale iar 1,069 4.9 524 3.4 
Dist wet ee ene PR See Ns atk Scor ooone ano sobee soNdanns 789 2.4 241 0.8 
Malaya and Singapore, .. de <2 ss01cmigins ee ie oie eee ie @ wlawisis aoe 1,745 37.4 115 0.4 
Pakistan sho schccic es ck ces cele ecient cetera 548 4.6 10 1.0 
GY er ee ee een nese - 6 ASamac cs Sn Reese ace cee cee 2,612 145 11,354 10.3 
PHILIPPINES 25:0. asicsie <isjels cake sine nies ales eee = elena eke ci iaiarenecel” 1, 287 8.7 375 19.1 
Oceania! soos. ess ST eaten oe erate itera 20,733 16.6 125 0.2 
Australia ®. ice ois cates. sls io state Pads Seon pao eleee abe eee See 17,567 17.6 58 0.2 

] tt ee ee ee ee eas See A ory Rink Or SOA b. Sooaceaeb 2es0csne 64 7.9 — _— 
INew Zealand i erceccae ieee eee eee cece: 2,862 12.0 46 0.5 
South: America 22626. na; donee ine oe or ee eet s cise 20,324 16.7 136,544 49.4 
British Guiana sets Le See o. See. I Sate le tn ane etatet erate at 425 5.7 960 Sik 
Argentina... ieee eee te eee eis os ele aie hella: cl elelote, AME rotate teletalete rere 1,700 8.8 199 5.5 
BPA, 5 sie abecckaarNeictnrarsi fe niet eS Doane ete toe eae tne arn : 2,563 13.0 3,476 14.0 
(O11 eine: Hr eS ae a Ake Gy Gane co eee dated adRS 3,234 49.0 111 14.9 
Colombia 842308. is hos «nla create maya pisioierate > ots ersonie Lever os eaeeiee terol 2,499 15.1 930 ive 
NYCI TG6 (0) ea re on Le MRE EE ie, Sec Se 484 12.4 6,014 54.6 
1g oe Sera ae EES ree tr oe ean Se ORBR Ting Go adoro dc ACE so 2,434 27.4 135 4.4 
Weneztel ac. ca costal: saa Gcictis gamete Ale idee i i ae ee eR eB 5, 886 16.7 123,098 63.1 
Central America and AmtiMes o.os.cie cc. ccesioreanitietiae eerie 23,768 18.1 25,043 17.4 
APS (cn oR Ay Re GEIR PD Occ 7. Jeodecs Sees adder 482 2.7 24 0.1 
SERINIGHC ANG: LODALO:. os-copkeareyeiste's stale delofotetsiernde cae sateraisiaa inte cae 80 0.6 751 5.2 
WostatRicat. «sites ese act 833 27.9 3,397 78.2 
CONE sae Ao gdnsotegased aco ode: 895 6.9 434 6.0 
Dominican Republic 689 13.6 496 31.3 
ME xaCO oe rns Scho irs cP os cake ie eae os ee ne cease 14,020 36.9 9, 460 45.0 
Netherlands Antilles 284 2524 1,330 4.1 
PANAMG,. ol. .s oe tees cerns cccee ter onersmerccncsrcrecrsasiceeweses 1,503 40.6 5,325 87.8 
PHEPEO WERICO’. htc nak aes c/sesa teers mele ok’ «Sites e's as Sima eancs tener 1,037 9.3 449 15.5 

NORE INFA MOTI CA Ae oie ocsie ernst alan ss bie aleltpeteiete ale siepareieds auetaeaisistnc rates 165 == a= == 
TINOGANS aw. < Seo ae os bs via ete inieln ae so si chithe se sieee 143,210 ey | 241,100 4.4 
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10.—Imports Credited to Countries of Central and South America, by Country of 
Consignment, 1960 and 1961 


Consigned from 
Country Credited 


Country oe 
irec 
toa 


Port 


Central America and Antilles. ...| 104,940 


1 SPDUTG Tac oie Aas eee Sele , 2,577 
Barbados... : 2,417 
Bermuda? ..502.... : 641 
British Honduras 49 
PEAHICT a, Sees. sds Sees a sees 37, 630 
Leeward and Windward Islands.. 1,496 
Trinidad and Tobago............ 13,737 
United States Virgin Islands..... 32 
EOS UTNE ST a 357 
CGE as, | teat 1 arcuate 5, 829 
Dominican Republic............. 584 
PAN VARGO, 3th cs oe Sse Seccle oss 300 
French West Indies.............. 24 
SES oa | 7 SIE ae Ser 317 
Dect et. Ah, Be ca Ss FRR 123 
Honduras 208 
Mexico 5,046 
Netherlands Antilles. . 31,109 
icaragua 112 
Panama 68 
Puerto Rico 2,283 
South America................... 119,098 
IS rHtish GUIANA. si.cee accede eds 17,960 
PATONG. tad oe «clocieit ta tincaya s 2,949 
LENG! Tg ERR Sa 338 
URES 77d Daily yh Aol i ee 14, 813 
(Giiel Dian: 5.Sac SSR EHS ARS eae 111 
WOIOWA BIE Fan cone teen came ete ee 4, 833 
iGUBG OL erect ter nce saree ae tiete 206 
PDEA OMA cones Sis iegeier soe 617 
Lea G ie, Rese pees LARS Haeee ard 2,738 
Surinam... 2,506 
Uruguay.. 931 
Venezuela 71,086 
WOtalS. 2 occ ceaes ce 224,038 


1 Less than $500. 


$000 


1960 


1961 


signed Total 


me os te ha 
nite tates : 

Canadian| States te Credited 
Port | Canada 


$000 $7000 $000 


sak ee 13,856 | 143,839 


9] 2,614 

= 1 2,417 
60 1 701 
10 32 91 
24 34 | 37,688 
= = 1,496 
751 24] 14,512 
— _ 32 
3,397 591 | 4,345 
434 980 | 7,243 
496 506 | 1,586 
6 523 829 

= 4 28 


89 770 982 
1,689 | 1,455 | 3,352 
9,460 | 6,501 | 21,007 
1,330 82} 32,521 

i 41 170 
5,325 673 | 6,066 

449 172 | 2,904 
136,544 | 20,902 | 276,544 
961 Ze 18,921 

199 463 | 3,611 

4 101 443 
3,476] 6,594] 24,883 
111 525 747 


19 1 
135 1 
1,573 
25 


24 760 
64 3,037 
77 4,156 
31 987 


123,098 1,005 | 195,189 


161,587 | 34,758 | 420,383 


Consigned from 
Country Credited 


Direct Via a 
toa United 
Canadian} States 


Port Port 
$’000 $’000 
100,482 | 27,725 

314 22 
5,103 — 
220 4 
708 9 
39,053 18 
1,293 _ 
10,047 4,413 
il = 
283 2, 883 
4,437 408 
610 324 
622 87 
426 _ 
295 1,132 
215 65 
137 4,418 
4,761 6, 907 
30, 325 427 
107 43 
74 5,794 
1, 448 773 
144,969 | 139,268 
22,311 965 
2,129 447 
539 1 
17,019 3,753 
182 130 
6,388 647 
153 3,509 
606 108 
3,780 224 
2,442 908 
1,730 67 
87,680 | 128,511 


245,450 | 166,994 


Section 4.—Trade by Commodity 


Con- 
signed 
from 
United 
States 
to 


Canada 


35,802 


963 


Total 
Imports 


as 
Credited 


$’000 


142,608 
484 

5, 103 
224 

750 

39, 085 
1,294 
14,480 


448, 246 


The tables in this Section provide detailed information on the composition of Canada’s 
exports and imports, with commodities shown by group and individually. 


11.— Exports and Imports, by Main Group, 1960 and 1961 


Domestic Exports Re-exports 
G 
a: 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 | 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
An Countries. ... 0589. ..Pee 5,255,575 | 5,755,513 131, 217 140,229 || 5,482,695 
icultural d table pro- 
ae : . ; Hee . Sees 5 ka 831,304 | 1,086,897 2,829 3,604 679, 787 
Animals and animal products...... 319, 433 353, 940 3,505 4, 234 141,159 
Fibres, textiles and textile products 40,518 44,661 6,300 4,673 431,974 
Wood, wood products and paper...| 1,591,919 | 1,639,343 3,281 4,040 266, 095 


1961 


$7000 

5,771,053 
712,382 
162, 662 


456, 944 
285, 947 
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11.—Exports and Imports, by Main Group, 1960 and 1961—concluded 


Domestic Exports Re-exports Imports 
Group 
1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 
$7000 $7000 $000 $7000 $000 $’000 
All Countries—concluded 
Iron and its products.............- 605, 225 595, 153 64,024 71,077 || 2,046,317 2,025, 438 
Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 

QUCES  ecccttan fe taille sce oainalela. 1,213,999 | 1,209,545 21,174 19,759 470,681 509, 418 
Non-metallic minerals and their 

PLOdUCtSeae tes seer’ dae 339,569 430,519 6,304 6, 062 669, 069 684, 475 
Chemicals and allied products..... 237, 687 248, 326 5,736 3,038 338, 652 370, 963 
Miscellaneous commodities........ 75,921 147,128 18,064 23,741 438, 961 562, 825 

Britany yee Gsee See ses Saree 915,290 908,837 9,651 11,869 588,932 618, 224 
Agricultural and vegetable pro- 

UCES) Detcies Saale <b ater 268, 467 253, 130 186 93 38, 615 40,474 
Animals and animal products..... 34, 960 387,742 438 377 18,140 18, 290 
Fibres, textiles and textile products 8, 821 12,051 370 575 88, 503 85,617 
Wood, wood products and paper... 179,514 178,069 58 73 9,199 10, 208 
Tron and its products.............- 72,792 50, 436 5,761 7,912 271,276 257, 696 
Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 

OITA nbc cetee Rocca FICCI 297,329 321, 532 570 771 69, 698 66, 863 
Non-metallic minerals and their 

PIOGUCISHAL =. ae eae ceo ee iets 16,577 14,154 707 613 29,251 32,131 
Chemicals and allied products.... 34,088 36, 695 614 181 24,909 29,601 
Miscellaneous commodities........ 2,744 5,027 948 1,274 39, 343 77, 345 

United States: 3....20--2 «+ eee 2,932,171 | 3,109,109 104, 245 107,342 || 3,686,625 3,863,968 
Agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ucts eee Ac gia trae cae actrees 174,392 182,525 1,985 2,887 364, 881 388, 913 
Animals and animal products..... 204, 485 234, 438 2, 752 3,338 82,334 95,184 
Fibres, textiles and textile products 10,951 12,910 5,039 3, 267 214, 952 231,047 
Wood, wood products and paper...| 1,257,786 1,276,381 2,994 3,650 228, 585 242,001 
Tron and its products.............. 325, 425 322, 851 47, 634 50,713 || 1,610,213 1,592,731 
Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 
ANCES een Sas eee hon eet 564, 910 550, 998 19, 259 17,753 295, 762 324,917 
Non-metallic minerals and their 
DEO CES dash. te eae co eal iutn> 248, 270 322,551 5,067 4,588 268,144 266, 353 
Chemicals and allied products.... 92, 220 101, 009 4,507 2,392 282,723 305,990 
Miscellaneous commodities........ 53,731 105, 446 15,008 18,754 339, 031 416, 832 
TEs fe ee ee ee 
12.—Leading Domestic Exports, 1956-61 
Norr.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1961. 
Commodity 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$7000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 $000 

INSWSDEIN bDADET yeteistere ets atat- fate tetas lle ecb his Sone ea aeiaters 708,385 | 715,490 | 690,209 | 722,271 | 757,930 | 761,313 
Wihteatin sce cs core eteraatatere rare eB vere tatata ciorsiea eerie 513,081 | 380,415 | 446,078 | 441,830 | 410,453 | 661,785 
Humberiand timber. .ics.+.uc.lersitetee eer elem estelerarsters 328,099 | 282,690 | 293,600 | 323,717 | 346,300 | 354,866 
\ioters [inliie Se oacemae sone nAmeann Sdcoreeboccdandacodnd 304,536 | 292,406 | 285,449 | 311,253 | 325,122 | 346,661 
Niekelsan G: pro G UGbS ssi arsoras ts recto tss ere rks eae eran Toloterer a tote 222,909 | 248,253 | 212,580 | 226,857 | 251,248 | 338,457 
Aluminum and products.... astatsayavay fone 236,163 | 230,495 | 223,620 | 232,426 | 269,420 | 250,727 
Copper and productsirqe scent settee ciel toteiarneletniote ...| 205,500 | 154,357 | 139,696 | 166,067 | 223,916 | 201,803 
Uranium ores and concentrateS............eeeee eee ees 45,777 | 127,934 | 276,506 | 311,904 | 263,541 192, 722 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined..............--+++ 103,923 | 140,975 | 73,044] 74,541 | 94,450 | 154,267 
TOMS ONG o/s Sie eee a CO a eee eee 144,443 | 152,281 | 107,674 | 157,814 | 155,472 | 135,835 
IAS CSLOS, AMMA A COUNEC iieesteeyetoy- tote tole sctcle roi sts ote eiekerReasiot 99,895 | 107,058 | 90,745 | 110,431 | 120,113] 131,341 
Synthetic rubber and plastics materials, not shaped... 1 1 1 1 109,144 | 103,832 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts............s.eeeeeeeee 47,130 | 57,177 | 46,881 48, 403 67,074 96, 694 
WVU Letysateemeeeets evo eee et ceatata ve vaceb katona tar oos storstavardl ptoratenmiavavarereicderameye 68,660 | 66,994 |} 70,276 | 78,262 | 79,220 80,397 
Aircraft and parts (except engines)...,....++++++.0+-+. 49,545 | 39,910 | 109,118 | 24,960 | 20,745 80,127 
Hishrtres sand frozen a nstteveretvleicicdaieteletltclerstostart tera 59,594 | 63,186 | 70,898) 66,523 | 68,833 72,528 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and 

ALCS tee ies Solna taegielana sheret fant adatrateecmaiaten oma 63,937 | 67,339 | 938,829 | 110,205 | 81,279 70,538 
Wiheat flour: 9@a sere g.,< 2. MR Whe. os aig <totele ottleas a: s/eleke: Seeks 71,549 | 61,175 | 69,398) 64,903 | 62,239 60, 783 
DANG ANA PLOAUCUSs = tracts eictele einiclelal dis iclelote cictsletel siete tle 74,232 | 65,118} 55,510 | 55,465 | 63,672 58,950 
Flectrical apparabuss 1.0:D-new.m-i-- ao cme ci cle «ete ciele 21,407 | 25,186 | 24,944] 32,571 47, 282 55, 817 
Rolling-mill products (iron and steel)...............+65 25,719 | 33,043 | 31,833 | 53,509 | 73,979 55,765 


1 Data for 1956-59 not comparable with subsequent years. 
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12.—Leading Domestic Exports, 1956-61—concluded 


Commodity 1956 1957 1958 | 1959 1960 1961 


$000 $000 $000 $'000 $'000 $’000 


REICH zers ys OHOMICAL icc o Gtsacac aed aisle Sees oie sacred 49,211 | 48,958] 46,476 | 48,792 2,34 

Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets (iron and steel)... __. 20,749 | 42,226 | 24,278 | 32/629 337349 32” 532 
Barley. . if Trt mgdec cis tear ae AG emi Sept 94,977 67,522 78,118 66,310 51,441 48/966 
Cattle, chiefly for beef... 0.6.2. ies. av. coed. eeu 630 41,678 84,101 40, 404 26,573 48,034 
Flaxseed......... Sih aseerioeslornie A -aintaratarnsetelales 2! feats Bele ain eeale 43,629 64,723 45, 056 41,226 47, 283 46, 269 
Gas exported PMADIDELINO we cial nancy ocen Gove deccc ee coy, — — 17,984 | 16,953 | 18,051 41, 689 
PINEAL THOT ox, «55.21 MEBs «as acsickrw s ERED 30,912 38, 365 34, 636 40 , 827 47,664 39, 439 


29,020 | 22,336 | 22,524 | 32,351] 32,717 34,191 
49,794 | 48,459 | 34,655 | 29,737 | 31,186 33,811 
30,427 | 28,620 | 12,394] 12,781 | 13,675 33, 295 
35,046 | 29,432 | 26,125 | 25,531 | 26,140 27, 830 
28,389 | 33,911 | 22,717 | 27,737 | 31,736 27,657 
17,320 | 21,905 | 18,555 | 25,140 | 25,327 27,617 
20,554 | 20,413 | 19,220] 21,231] 23,268 24,852 
25,893 | 25,944 | 23,322 | 24,128] 23,161 23,949 
24,546 | 19,393 | 19,828] 21,406] 20,968 20,779 
22,835 | 24,513 | 22,700 | 21,791 | 22,153 20,678 
18,693 | 16,635 | 18,554} 19,721 | 19,571 19,548 
17,027 | 22,629} 19,382] 16,316 | 24,261 16,748 


SS ee ee eee ee ee 


13.—Leading Imports, 1956-61 


Norr.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1961. 


Commodity 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


$000 $’000 $'000 $000 $’000 $7000 


Machinery (non-farm) and parts.............esesee0-0- 628,521 | 631,599 | 532,916 | 585,235 | 579,791 603,097 
Automobile parts (except engines)...............0.000- 260,075 | 240,526 | 288,596 | 296,571 | 304,487 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined................... 305,557 | 278,540 | 277,495 | 280,071 | 291,170 
Hleetrical Apparatus; 1:01s. fi:.s< b08Se0ssecss Mewceoe cn 249,328 | 240,112 | 269,462 | 260,473 265, 260 
Aircraft and parts (except engines)................00-- 93,691 94,820 | 76,745 | 116,494 | 216,964 
Hingines and! borlersiseee ws eee Meo Feats aint 138,451 | 134,603 | 135,002 | 141,419 182,575 


FAMEOINO DUES: DASSENE EM oc). ictsinaenis ves a ceed oases cusses 106,596 | 141,543 | 199,601 | 220,144 157,003 
MACHORS: ANG DATS. he cin crraeeeces < ; 127,658 | 117,290 | 172,069 | 131,541 135, 947 
Rolling-mill products (iron and steel) 234,709 | 221,257 | 147,049 | 131,263 | 183,007 | 110,812 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and 


Dans eevee ett MEL econ gare sh osecwacamaane ced 72,522 | 74,572 | 81,006 | 101,752 | 97,118 95,680 
COTLODN A DIGS Side ne Somer cso ke ee ee 62,130 | 65,049 | 66,168 | 70,058 | 75,150 75, 896 
Paperboard, paper and products.............eceeeeeuee 62,027 | 65,478 | 68,051 | 68,660 75,381 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms..................00% 49,747 | 54,891 | 61,024] 64,554 71,382 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles..................4. 47,034 | 48,908 | 61,830 | 63,873 71,099 
aelroila ics sent oak eS aati ee. Gain viet) Wes, < 76,204 | 64,886 | 77,903 | 66,853 59,789 
ARS eg A ETT ATOLLS cy seas erciscotersecsavstet aces tecnctortterierocto neck 90,692 | 67,067 | 65,115 | 61,821 58,777 
SSPE DT OLINGG fros gb oe toisis winters ee eee eee 75,632 | 58,578 | 56,810 | 50,677 55, 204 
Pancelsoh Amal Value we. - scons giecis esoraiemeecen memes 51,982 | 53,583 | 54,514 | 53,764 55, 066 
Bauxite and alumina for aluminum.................... 38,831 30,284 | 31,345 | 39,529 52,775 
CTs ar OOM rol Pn ccisns asi htes vselocinn en Rene coe . 59,120 55, 252 50, 326 47,314 52,184 
SOD KA PEUGCE ts ee co sctche is cinco aie Sernete bask ENN I ces 31,468 34,765 39, 458 43,391 48,794 
IMEROLR DICH LES iy. cree Seis cae eon a eee cc 41,614 |] 43,431 43,285 | 49,436 47,827 
ROWROL Ge sn eee aiasciote atte eiose's ao ae Aes is hols 36,387 | 28,932 | 27,129 | 48,370 47, 433 
GOLEM RDA W Oe Bc. Kohat cae Madsdtie anne sins 49, 487 45,416 43,079 49,928 47,313 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) 123,088 | 147,727 | 88,371 55,305 | 48,405 46,092 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter........ 34,435 | 35,727 | 37,012 | 38,392 | 39,224 43,937 
Principal chemicals (except acids), 7.€.8...........0000. 61, 871 54,487 | 41,785 | 42,617 43,934 43,770 
or andr GOICINES: Bis siete. oen ole dieses 6+ hatcteb\oietess 1 26,560 | 28,729 | 29,619 | 32,824 | 32,947 41,349 
MOP AICO DCYIANG JIM POMS... . «a dearders os oaasieonuiies 40,555 | 31,582 | 35,697 | 44,955 | 39,603 39, 804 
US Sate AE nase, pe siarclvcr oe he ais anuareesc at Me te meee 32,779 36, 227 34,737 36,517 34,279 387,911 
AMEHOLERLGS ALOR co. VEE e Siysccc 4 eevee ne eee ions 32,596 | 32,864 | 36,058 | 35,316 | 36,528 36, 839 
ApS EY CLOT, 9) RUN eae RE Meat aS) 10 Minis 40,191 40,938 35, 848 35, 668 35, 327 36, 339 
Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated.................20. 40,610 | 39,101 | 30,779 | 52,063 | 42,587 35,007 
SASK 205, Pressed OF. DLO WM ie:</sie-diais arste-e: njovarsie sales oetieovon 20,141 21,393 | 23,7838 | 24,772 | 25,366 31,608 
Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts............. 41,717 | 38,265 | 38,009 | 39,426] 33,101 31, 424 
Paani ae eens oe rca reek sok Bren ase 24,377 23,127 23,442 28,058 32,204 30, 261 
Canadian goods réburned. .......cewccnececsoececauanes 10,052 9,162 11,987 10,337 | 24,191 30,116 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils)..................- 21,624 | 21,003 | 25,061 |} 24,316] 22,192 29,718 
PR HCOSIANG SVIUDE, fascc ssc cgs acess ss ates ween eee 19,126 19,672 25,514 28,178 26,016 29, 436 


DrMpUebIO TH DIICH ote steer cece sited teslie sem teres 23,570 | 25,336 | 26,895 | 27,927 | 27,455 29,326 
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Detailed Exports and Imports.—Detailed statistics of all commodities of any 
importance exported from Canada to all countries, to Britain and to the United States 
during the years 1959 and 1960 are given in Table 14; corresponding statistics for imports 
into Canada appear in Table 15. Details for 1961 were not available at the time of going 


to press. 


14.—Principal Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain 


and to the United States, 1959 and 1960 


. All Countries Britain United States 
tem 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
(except chemicals, fibres and wood) 
A. Marnuy Foop 
Fruits— 
Atpples, freshy. sg iync.-.cla stevatesicscictetate (felei-/- eilmiokeler 6, 488 7,998 2,619 3,208 2,934 3,422 
Berries hes baer tererstatereie stoee ts obstetetetete ele ietnie rare mia 2,429 3,126 _ _— 2,429 325 
Bresh frwits:20-0: Deas s score renee 343 985 16 30 324 943 
Canned or preserved fruits 1,481 904 588 218 508 440 
Fruit juices, fruit syrups, and dried fruits..... 425 393 2 33 136 78 
Vegetables— 
Potatoes (except seed potatoes)..........-.+-+- 1,385 1,891 _— — 302 150 
Hresh:vereta bles; 70: 0.:).scvamrain slew vie otaverereeiy rar 3, 624 4,191 — —_— 3,399 4,037 
Canned vegetables, including soups of all kinds 2,800 6,069 1,115 4,469 106 26 
Pickles, sauces, catsups, and dried vegetables. 222 459 62 286 49 42 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
Wiktcait ec) Con voces tee Cease et cere eerters Sass 441,830 | 410,453 |} 148,215 |. 135,427 12, 863 13,755 
Grain, other (including rice)..........-.+.++++- 86, 192 68, 691 43,311 35,673 22,715 17,372 
Mlouriof wheat i: cee y eso: eile «ener 64,903 62, 239 23,279 22,661 2,161 1,809 
Bran, meal and other milled products, n.0. p... Brood 4,704 500 1,620 1,007 1,023 
Bread, biscuits, cereals and other bakery 
products and prepared foods...............+- 3,850 3,905 67 57 2,975 3,200 
Mists... eae Sek cs Wetare dace «tie tte smiseietelerrns 10, 923 10,908 _ — 5,376 6,207 
Sugar and Its Products— 
Maple syxupesnecs co tone otoes seine oleae aren 1,894 3,075 16 30 1,876 3,042 
Maple: sugars cern ce trea neice aetnlaeeraltaterte terest 2,974 2,534 _— — 2,915 2,475 
Sugar and products;:1.05 Drs wines ieee eit 800 1,405 26 Se) 466 952 
Coffee sand aimitationstotas jessie ssl sttetttets 37 47 1 — 1 5 
RES Ae a EN A ce RNR are SO RE EC OCD TON 964 1,070 — — 963 1,068 
Vegetable food products, other...............+5. 1,522 2,167 26 191 715 1,038 
AVOTATS Ac MLATN TE val COOD svematisiercisieetecteltes 638,425 | 597,216 | 219,844 | 203,930 64,221 64,412 
B. OrueR THAN Foop 
Ale, beer and porter.............2..2seeeeeeeeee: 4,259 4,369 — — 4,065 4,189 
Whisky....... ab Gs abouoradSone annhocdgoogacades 78, 262 79,220 463 480 72,179 73,917 
Oil cake and oil cake meal..................+-++- 15, 285 14,562 14, 833 14,379 308 9 
Oils; veretable; not edibleie..tsnJacn-s cece oe 3,129 2,928 2,921 2,753 101 119 
Rubber, and manufactures of..............00000- 11,582 8, 483 183 442 6,798 2,850 
Bilaxseed: Sper eece we ra io cat Surelo he seer 41,226 47, 283 18,109 20, 746 
Seed potatoes, Government certified............ 4,122 3,508 _— — 1,720 1,409 
SOUS. 0 HOPE « Naa tris dare ae slelereee Rents 23,977 25,560 1,974 1,758 8,140 7,974 
Tobacco, unmanuiactured.......5..06..55.eee00s- 25,140 25, 327 19,972 21,797 277 441 
Mobacco wianiulachuredind..s vo!) ccs ctele slate ce cerererere ete 454 258 59 42 113 97 
Peat mossiand other MOSsesi....<casees escape siege 8,976 8, 826 a — 8,975 8,825 
POG ders 1:11OsDerrc ce sete cin okate ote cisloneter ele w: narete sre fttec 8,651 7,553 605 1,588 GVA 5,123 
NE Nigeen Nerie, ores Ope ete LATOR Racor Hoe 1,764 1,958 — _— 1,704 1,908 
Vegetable products, other, not food.............. 3, 652 4,426 455 602 2,701 3,065 
Torats, B. OrHeR THAN Foop............+-+ 230, 479 234, 262 59,574 64,586 114, 201 110,013 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products. 2. Aa ese date tenes Rawese’ 868,904 | 831,479 || 279,418 | 268,516 || 178,422 174,425 


a Sa 


1 Less than $500. 
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14.—Principal Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain 
and to the United States, 1959 and 1960—continued 


All Countries Britain United States 
Item a ee eS ee ee eee | 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
$7000 $000 $’000 $'000 $7000 $7000 
I. Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres) 
Animals, Living— 
Cattle, swine, sheep and poultry, pure bred, 
for improvement of stock.................... 7,763 7,475 11 115 WO Gils 6,091 
Art lomOn Deter ee See ee line os svelte nas 44 375 30, 693 _ — 44,196 30, 553 
Horses.......... ach By Ae eR ee 1; 632 1,051 3 1 1,623 1,046 
OG NersRUEMAIS ATVAINGS <.. de esis os.cenc vee sak 1,160 835 240 93 773 477 
Fish and Fishery Products, n.o. p.— 
WRUMACES ANG ILOZON «0.2, soa a ee ss aes ce open se 66,523 68, 833 62 1, 833 65, 660 65, 665 
Fish, salted, dried, pickled and smoked....... 21,791 22,153 1 1 5,386 5,429 
Fish, canned or preserved, n.0. p...........0--- 25, 982 15,145 17,335 6, 250 613 591 
Molluses and crustaceans...................0.- DL OBS 23,268 333 628 20,361 21,893 
Other fishery products, n.0. p............0000-- 8, 689 5, 235 2,575 895 5, 460 3, 866 
GMA KANS PUNGTCSSEC seit sone ce co goess boa ne Sieekins 24,128 23,161 4,536 5,041 18, 458 16, 893 
Fur skins, dressed, and manufactures of fur...... 2,020 1,555 106 149 1,448 772 
PiAirtand prishlesh. fe to Seah. Sea ccid 64 Siee'e ss seams 469 394 29 29 388 290 
Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins).......... 15,169 16,567 1,669 1,494 6, 408 4,385 
Leather, unmanufactured..............00ccceceees 10,999 8,932 1,541 1, 879 6,117 4,420 
Leather, manufactures of....................0085 2,557 2,666 136 532 1,782 1,548 
Meats— 
FBresh, chilled and frozen.:....5.. 000008 00sc005 26, 684 22,759 1 20 24,182 20, 404 
Bacon and hams, shoulders and sides, cured, 
Dai WobaaRe ne SA og nc GeO OEET Sener es. ra 4,555 4,470 47 — 3,790 3, 604 
Meats, other, and preparations of meats........ 11,630 17, 156 188 1,897 6,478 8,248 
EMERURIIEN NAO fete oR ne Se aes 3 SA Sayers Biaaiv ot onic 5, 899 1,710 5, 888 1,610 — —- 
(CICS Sey aean hoo Se or Oo AB: Se rere eee 7, 230 6,494 6, 864 5,978 233 343 
NERO CESS EG). Btn en's see ae tee cakes Santee 17,685 17,434 1 _— 85 43 
Milk and its products, 2.0.D....00c00csececcesees 528 704 1 1 258 433, 
Omsedishns seal and whale.) (..s2208..2 speek ccmenee 2,356 2,053 1,548 1,440 533 503 
Animal oils, fats, greases and wax, 7.0. D......... 7,459 5,990 4,353 4,072 642 167 
1 FT a a) io a es SE A a ae 8,682 3,615 358 150 411 874 
POAUBALO CASINGS in, oniciB IEE Yn, Pole os sat Rede Ss aie eere 2,854 3,188 454 554 1,624 1,572 
Horsemeat, not for human consumption, and 
ans) food VLepATOM 6, sree hae nls a lameness 3,779 3,665 6 6 3,391 2,957 
ARIMAl PrOdUCtS: 11:0. Ds. .acmns capeen cues Ooeeaes 2,148 2,744 259 420 1,715 1.723 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products....| 355,975 | 319,945 48, 542 35,088 |} 229,092 204, 790 
Ili. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
Cotton— 
CottoniTars and WAS... ccpnssieecs ves s.cesies es 712 774 58 81 287 304 
1259 Sate. a Se Ra roth. eee ear ae 1,971 5,170 3 2, 847 825 625 
Clething (including socks and stockings),...... 865 1,775 43 497 244 232 
Cotton mantfactures, 2.0. D......0.00226-scerss 507 510 1 50 85 54 
Flax, Hemp and Jute— 
Waste bagging and cloth of jute................ 241 230 _- — 239 230 
Flax, hemp and jute products, other........... 149 273 1 1 140 246 
Wool— 
Raw wool (including noils and tops)..........- 2,021 1,609 891 559 1,049 1,002 
NVOOLTAGS ANC WASLCHs cess vieie/ss's 00 + cise oie oats 1,639 1,265 80 75 613 448 
Wool FADTICS ys 6 ocak ociers wniecee a's Tenapesoarissc- 82 68 1 2 56 17 
Clothing (except socks and stockings).......... 1,412 1,352 4 52 1,248 T1174 
Wool MANUIACTUTES, 2.0. Ds.cco0cle cee ve veesice cet 173 232 15 21 151 202 
Synthetic Fibres— 
GOES SEAGIG S GE CERO 4,278 11,921 51 3,063 175 232 
ibe oe ie, WR SR ME oe arose Mo teus'c0. 0s 689 2,541 130 431 110 118 
Clothing (except socks and stockings).......... 432 678 12 141 80 244 
Synthetic fibre manufactures, 7.0. D........+++: 444 1,140 2 13 112 722 
PIAGS ANG WABLC, MOLD ra cccssvisclelsinesnestoues 1,400 1,282 8 22 578 675 


1 Less than $500. 
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14.—Principal Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain 


and to the United States, 1959 and 1960—continued 


United States | 


All Countries Britain 
Item 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
$000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textiles Products— 
concluded 
Synthetic Fibres—concluded 
alert wise see stars reclateretctetele rere 1elarcialsersislossielsteteis/eie's 1 2,017 1 — 1 
Binder ‘typane cece cise esti eieiousrs terse aciote ateieketeretenens 586 368 — _— 586 
Cordage, rope and twine, 7.0. D....-+.++-+eees 4,778 1,538 2 1 2,961 
Melt manulacvuress knee. «<< vere elec er ecen 1,368 1,861 79 169 60 
Clothing, n.o. p. (including socks and stockings, 

Fwy OD beean coho’ Sueno oboo nc cornpincdgc amon 663 1,244 5 579 278 
@Oilcloth:and linoleum™=..--c.sig-ee secu ee 270 256 — 2 2 
Textile products, 1.0. D....ccsccereccessscceses 316 412 11 40 126 

Totals, Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Prod uetsye 9. Pee tenance ay cersieries 24,997 39,219 1,395 8,643 10,003 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
Wood, Uninapitechared or Partially Manufac- 
turea— 
EO SS's, Srreratee Neate Set tees ars 2,250 3,091 543 647 1,245 
Pitipropsiseeeee wee odadee - 947 200 828 200 31 
Poles. Sige te ese cncb eee POE ae FR fe cici 3,811 5,063 — _— 3,757 
Vail wayatles nate ete a teterete itera irra) sedate 4,223 3,202 553 929 396 
Billets andibloclesyamasimemeectetersioctereeeiee aor 1,396 1,324 26 56 1,356 
Waimiber anGstinaoeree cts orto ore rde ete tone eter ees 323,717 | 346,300 27,647 53, 052 272,445 
GGG ska. .ac So Meveceie inten te aeaien oasis alate toyelal ete telotsh tate triers 1,293 1,284 — a 1,290 
dS Win ao Aten ot ADOC CAO MONT OA 10S 676 717 _— _— 676 
Shingles Saree cercm ec eee has terersiorestrorstaetere 21, 406 20, 968 286 362 20,878 
Weneers andipliy wOOUS een sercieleletcrlets +leteie'eers 32,351 32,717 8,079 10,518 23,947 
GhristmAswreed eee teeing cele Wisle ole 6,926 6,442 _— _ 6, 883 
Pil pw OGG tate eter tikes vaitstett eee ae etdactel 29,787 31,186 2,330 2,128 25,780 
Spoolwoodqsese ee cee orcitere lolerite cleredne ste: 753 710 515 469 22 
Wood, unmanufactured, 7.0. D........ eee eee eee 1,292 1,797 2 _ 1,148 
Wood, Manufactured— 
Wood! pulp eee wc ace eeetccs te termterd seer ware 311,253 | 325,122 24,727 32,203 || 254,049 
ID MMhAN WS Cit A000 Capone cones oriocone pon dad 605 749 2 269 
Mixtehisn limtarmeiee «stctetettsraicsistet-te staan lester oie 1,249 1,270 1,074 1,100 — 
Manufactures of Wood, 7.0. D...... 00sec eee eee 4,955 5,984 731 893 3,616 
Paper— 
Pulpboard, wallboard and paperboard......... 13,320 14, 443 7,853 11,313 4,997 
BOOK Papert nas vehi ne clematis 9,392 9,696 423 571 7,445 
INewsprintipapelenaeain cree sins otra cicaisie 722,271 | 757,930 51,586 60,163 | 616,730 
Wrappinoqpa per sccemprc celeste miro 7,098 5,4 4,025 3, 259 1,737 
Newsprint paper, mutilated or beater stock; 

BNE Wastespapercaeas roel idesteisiel teleherelorisiee > 3,531 3,270 289 111 2,806 

Paper and manufactures of, 1.0. D.....+++++++5 6,619 7,956 708 1,042 2,112 

Books, newspapers and other printed and litho- 
Fg WHY N=V0 IDdNTAAES tee al a4 SOE OE doc OAD COmend 4,891 5,089 287 494 3,913 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper. .| 1,515,962 | 1,591,919 || 132,512 | 179,514 |) 1,257,745 

V. Iron and Its Products 

a Gey (05 fs hint 10 GO One Roe Ghrtn aeemntG cncroneate bance 157,814 | 155,472 22, 428 27,722 | 117,810 
Herrocalloyal: tenis Oat. o> ucts derdeisies very ee 5,715 6, 162 2,434 3, 838 3,019 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets...............+++ 32,622 53,349 17, 602 31,608 
Serap irons oem cine che eile vexersoke is: crnye.e cielo) eral 12,781 13,675 2 162 7,607 
Castingsiand qorgings.a. sae. cere /csstoaie veicieie sie) rope 4,043 4,057 8 23 3,971 
Rolling=milliproducts asic wistceiert atelier 53,509 73,979 1,845 12,179 39,015 
Tubeswpipesianadsfrttingsier. stems e aeie aye. ee elelenvierel 16,493 7,436 10 180 15,501 
Wire Ions he strate tten ck crise c oleic love erske febeloinve 3, 864 2,531 62 368 3, 482 
Engines and boilers and parts...........00000eee: 40, 827 47, 664 877 1,749 25,351 
Farm implements and machinery and parts...... 114,695 85, 426 113 159 109,613 
Hardwaretan dicutlery eiecnte lero ciciet: «steiner 6,184 5,951 41 115 4,588 
Machinery and parts (except agricultural)........ 48, 403 67,074 1,948 5,270 18,713 
2,895 3,498 273 160 502 


TOOLS oh ee Rs ence eate mee es coset 


1 Included with ‘‘Cordage, rope and twine, n.o.p.’’. 


2 Less than $500. 


1960 


$000 


10,022 


256,170 
284 
4,131 
2,591 
7,464 
631, 230 
997 
2,692 
2,437 


3,700 


1,257, 786 


101,903 
1,504 
22,936 
4,666 
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14.—Principal Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain 


and to the United States, 1959 and 1960—continued 


Item 


VY. Iron and Its Products—concluded 


PAMMOMmOD TEs iteig ht, .s....-.cccccessccesasdacks 
RUIHOIUO DIES! PASSCNGEL |... os ..0. sean ocean degen 
PEWPOTIOUIOMORI US: © Me vas isis sisle Loreto cieaaca oe Bats 
Vehicles and parts, n.o. p. (see also Miscellaneous 

RPOMOIOCIEICS soe Steak oss Sr ae Poke ce cmote nee 
Ball bearings, roller bearings and parts.......... 
Lamps and lanterns of metal.................... 
Stoves and heating apparatus and parts.......... 
Other iron and steel, and manufactures of........ 


Totals, Iron and Its Products............. 


VI. Non-ferrous Metals and Their 
Products (except gold) 


Aluminum, and manufactures of................- 
Brass, and manufactures of.............2eceeeee: 
Copper, and manufactures of........-.....e0+e08- 
Heads and. maunulactures Of. ....5 8... eee aewe ces 
INFERS fa. seg erences AMAIA RSS eeaie Aeaeee 
he metals, and manufactures of (except 

De Renee he ke OMe oe oe oh oe ae ant a ee 
Zine, and manufactures Of.........2...eeeeeeeces 
Clocks and watches and parts..............+2005 
Electrical apparatus, n.o. p. (including radio and 

UAT OLCRS)) Oe Sod ois cre Noises 5.0 ta wee we Soke 
Wemisting Materials... 5. P45 vine sietoaete elon s Ge cee & 
Uranium ores and concentrates............--++.- 
MOR CAON MIE o iaocc temic irae abasnite sca eerem a 
WGlMU Ine bal. oie Oe EN oo nis, « Ue Meisine'e-cserito ete 
Metallic scrap, dross and ashes, 7.0. p..........-- 
(CG IAW be ge SaaS PRAIRIES ABO aia eer Beare 
MISSONCREMTI ea oS Oe ae ne oe nob thea ciols eee eee 
Delerium ANG BAlUR: 58a co danske aa acaaerme ee 
Other non-ferrous metals and manufactures of... 


Totals, Non-ferrous Metals and Their 
PLOQUCES erie ore crt 


VIL. Non-metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (except chemicals) 


Asbestos, and manufactures of...............4., 
@isy, and manulactuyresiOl oo rins cca. 10.0 0\ssedssreeie ass 
bi ay re ete oe coc cic ero tun chy bh. erat ee 


@onl products, 2.6-°D.... . Gaablosty ater pie das sm tleget 
Glass, and manufactures of.............+e+e-e00- 
Petroleum and its products......... 000 .sceeee es 
TR BEV G8), eNO aE ini nine 05s os Tele OSes 
Lime, plaster and cement..:.............+2+000+ 
Stone and its products; 12,0. D......cersccs cers cose 
Carbon and graphite electrodes.............-.++: 


Gas exported by pipeline... 5. ..'...00e.e+ec sores 
Other non-metallic minerals, and manufactures of 


Totals, Non-metallic Minerals and Their 
BVGOUCES ers nao caries ceaacion 


AGIOS. 5” slo he aists’s Ee rere cas citer aieine «ix are aplmerts 
Alcohols, industrial................. ya is cc ey dots 
Drugs, medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 

SiS 4 Sa ORS BANG OrEEe Seeredeer: Santer 


1 Less than $500. 
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All Countries Britain United States 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
$000 | $7000 | $7000 | $7000 | s7000 | s'000 

2,332 3,775 —_ 2 29 39 
16,316 24,261 780 1,223 214 424 
16, 655 23,818 74 167 6,985 3,785 
13,618 10,645 93 147 10,148 8,017 

1,627 2,596 alu 505 865 782 

1,107 822 13 9 5 6 

1,775 2,189 337 742 246 332 
10,067 10, 893 277 469 6, 250 5,959 

563,344 | 605,225 31, 680 72,792 || 405,520 325,425 
232, 426 269, 420 68,736 79,696 80,417 54,219 
5, 837 7,899 158 30 2,668 1,965 
166, 067 223,916 50,098 71,412 72,063 85, 290 
25,531 26,140 6, 264 8,528 15,193 11, 253 
226, 857 258, 331 46,219 67,896 114,019 88,596 
33,801 37,105 11, 857 15,127 20,278 18,618 
55, 465 63,672 16, 084 20, 457 36, 022 31, 933 

1,035 1,108 10 6 95 60 
32,571 47, 282 174 697 12,595 27,122 

356 1,035 30 17 314 998 
311,904 263,541 32,603 25,905 278,913 236,594 

5,249 4,714 1,274 419 218 474 

1,203 1,368 174 164 921 789 

1,969 1,697 38 53 1,712 1,423 

2,244 2,627 999 15372 1,127 1,211 

3,880 3,220 1,779 2,290 86 265 

1,846 2,796 1,114 1,602 665 744 

6,543 6,594 870 1,386 4,411 3,356 

1,114,784 | 1,222,476 || 238,483 297,329 641,718 564,910 
111,141 121,112 9,129 9,387 54,946 54,351 

5,108 5, 266 1 2 3,797 3,755 

3,582 6,789 — _ 2,496 2,242 

3,343 2,583 1,208 393 1, 935 2,167 

1,009 2,997 _ 1 1,009 2,995 

1,935 1,896 4 13 1,377 1, 166 
80, 187 102, 754 12 15 79,627 101, 666 
28,711 32,606 2,922 3,960 25,187 28,016 
15, 624 10,604 2 19 15, 472 10,461 

7,737 7,502 292 222 6,629 6, 820 

340 735 194 _— 12 104 

4,640 3,461 _ 56 4,630 3,398 
16,953 18,051 _ — 16,953 18,051 
13, 924 23, 213 386 2,484 10,112 13,080 

294,235 | 339,569 14,147 16,577 224,183 248,270 
3,977 5, 205 cP ef 1,445 1,073 1,580 
535 594 153 285 198 23 

, 759 5,726 389 226 377 430 
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14.—Principal Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain 
and to the United States, 1959 and 1960—concluded 


All Countries Britain United States 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 


$000 $’000 $000 $000 $7000 $'000 


Item 


VII. Chemicals and Allied Products— 


concluded 

Rertilizers:. Oe .cc os See eo sate ciere se eyes rote ae 48,792 52,348 1 1 40, 836 46,545 
Paints andivarnishes:eeemiet =< teletstel-ielere iol alee els 3,237 2,409 7 100 1,365 1,103 
GalGiunr COMIPOUNGSs Metis o.- vler eho lalere oletero(alelstetererer eis 4,283 3,345 213 4 2,453 1,786 
Soda and sodium compounds.............se5eee: 15350 1,537 141 9 952 1,208 
Cobalt oxides and cobalt salts.........+.++2008 1,578 1,753 1,316 1, 625 159 61 
Mnorganic chemicals, NiOsp. 6 s.lecisie syee'e(see vaeee 2,165 8,294 _— _— 2,160 3, 289 
Plastics and products; 1:0:Derceslelse ns oe essere 25,713 7,455 2,222 1,156 2,456 885 
Pol wsty Tene he wae eect na elem teeter ile Ge one 8,382 7,583 951 1,905 430 67 
Radioactive materials; 2.0:). ..tcuam > «00 «ee eear 1,971 1,077 152 121 1,336 771 
Chemicals and allied products, 7.0.p........+++- 92,980 | 145,361 20,660 27,210 32,115 34,471 

Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products....| 201,729 | 237,687 27,382 34,088 85,910 92,220 


IX. Miscellaneous Commodities 


Toys, dolls and other amusement and sporting 


i : 3,253 3,621 21 77 2,796 3,040 
Brushesiz 5. etic :s se once ok <n ob Geter 165 170 13 22 9 2 
Containers £0:030%..c2 uct ates ssh Se eee = teeta 2,171 2,825 33 66 554 587 
Household and Personal Equipment, n.0.p.— 
Rens.pencils'and parte... once sees eae eae 477 739 100 51 5 39 
Power-operated refrigerators and parts........ 565 860 1 78 58 101 
Other household and personal equipment, n.0.p. 1,282 2,112 72 264 363 793 
Musical instruments and parts................+.- 756 1,261 1 3 744 1,242 
Cameras, films and philosophical and scientific 
GPPALat use wen s.tes eis) cose cle eee ee 9,488 13,317 575 928 4,160 6,747 
Ships and vessels and materials for ships........ 12,390 2,053 10,729 22 1,098 1,215. 
AIreral tiand partis alah ess ce ile Aarts <o0aereae 24, 960 20,745 257 876 20,518 14, 699 
Vehicles and parts, 7.0.p. (see also Iron)........ 292 272 — 1 273 261 
Cartridges 29i.2 3. Shee on 0d etindon tes poets 185 342 5 75 79 61 
Contractors’ outfits and supplies..............-- 4,563 6,523 _ 37 90 5,040 
Mlectricienergiyjae aca ces © ohare sichaicievaroeteetars 13,955 15,526 _ —_— 13,955 15,526 
Shipments under $50 in value...............-0-5 4,716 4.612 78 100 3, 849 3,643 
Allother articlesiexported +... acest = ere 2,576 1,556 409 144 2,010 1,325 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities....... 81,742 76,534 12,293 2,744 50,559 54,321 
Grand Totals, Exports................ 5,021,672 15,264,052 || 785,802 | 915,290 3,083,151 | 2,932,171 


1 Less than $500. 


15.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from Ali Countries, from 
Britain and from the United States, 1959 and 1960 


All Countries Britain United States 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
$’000 $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 


Item 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
(except chemicals, fibres and wood) 


A. Marnuy Foop 


Fruits— 
Fresh Pree tanta oh ars sava or aah heave oh plat witessvolonebenaictanate 89, 622 93, 022 18 4] 60, 657 61,273 
LBD tole tent A lo ea BE icin a SRO 025 ORR AT 17,231 16, 205 160 201 7,236 7,813 
Canned or preserved..........cscesceseceeeees 24,603 | 26,183], 1,161] 1,086 || 14,767 | 15,677 
Fruit juices and fruit syrups.............+...- 28,178 26,016 112 99 27,468 25,305 
Cocoanuts and preparations of...............005- 2,055 1,967 1 15 1,024 948 


Nuts, not shelled and shelled.................+. 18, 205 19,944 117 242 7,105 5,754 
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15.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from 
Britain and from the United States, 1959 and 1960—continued 


Item 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
(except chemicals, fibres and wood)— 
concluded 
Vegetables— 


Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
Re CMGIAGING TICE)... < vel «dbase vee ede teldes 
Biscuits, and other bakery products and pre- 
“eal OO GE ge ae oy ee eee ae Bose a 
Milled products and farinaceous products, n.o.p. 


Sugar and Its Products— 
Confectionery, including candy................ 
Wislasses ANG BYTUDSIOR ich. aoesielte..- jee nes. 
Sugar and sugar products, n.0.p. ........2..-5- 


Cocoa beans and cocoa and chocolate preparations 
UGRCO AU CHICOLY <5.c12)si0 0.0 cisfeie cise en dte.s'e.nss 
TUCLT, ot, ee ee Fea a Siete 


B. Oruer THAN Foop 


Beverages, Alcoholic— 
Ale, beer, porter and stout...........-.0+eee0: 
Whisky and other distilled beverages......... 
VIET GERD, aa She Oe Biot: aa Oe Smee 


MD TUT OPC UATE oh c5 2 thanks ie aysLokss ape ns ateys oo ec8/ kdb casas ara 
Plants, shrubs, trees, vines and florist stock..... 
Rubber, crude and partially manufactured...... 
PIO DET MANUACHULETH Ol. ous-os aden Gemieachences 
cas (eee a Aik | eae Se a eee Se Sie A ae 
Tobacco, unmazufactured......... fov-.csscaoseek. 
PEODEPEOMITIAMUTACEHE COM: xcccn chim tele xcs oho Meet 
Vegetable products, not food, 7.0.p.........+.-+- 


Torats, B. OrnHeR THAN Foop............-- 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
POS ECOG ats = Fao 9s 4.5 a Siogeasncfora faite) cca vanaiate 


If. Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres) 


Animals, Living— 
Animals, pure bred, for improvement of stock. 
GOMEIOM IV OSUOCKS 4c craisie.c via's. 0 ecersce'sisia(entbvnisie 
A iia als NS VANIG 1120. howe! sis. «.<'s sfelelore a:916is'ore, ARs 


Bone, ivory and shell products..........-.-++++- 


Fish and Fishery Products, n.o. p.— 
EAs, LESH ANG. LFOZEM. «22 oe.cf-sbepais ssn am 6 afore 
Fish, salted, dried, pickled and smoked....... 
Fish, canned or preserved, 7.0. D.......++++++:- 
Molluscs and crustaceans...........-. Paso F 
Sponges and other articles of the fisheries, n.o.p. 


1 Less than $500. 


Britain 


United States 


All Countries 

1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 

$'000 $7000 $000 $’C00 $’000 
46, 666 52, 267 20 1 42,049 
2,069 2,612 2 2 1,959 
8,114 8,536 100 113 6,016 
4,051 3,713 126 139 3,066 
49,385 57,463 9 23 45, 967 
8,760 9,023 4,312 4,277 3,586 
1,971 1,866 20 18 1,767 
12,881 15,363 6,303 6, 803 3,593 
5,030 4,128 90 86 1,350 
56, 881 50,717 1 1 17 
20,699 18, 213 4,423 4,364 4,153 
59,649 56,569 145 104 12,179 
2,902 3, 858 310 44] 840 
23,104 23,605 4,326 3,530 378 
6,049 6, 253 543 467 5,273 
488,103 497,522 22,301 22,053 250, 449 

395 485 839 390 1 

16, 457 15,772 8,904 8,724 1,316 
6,096 6,509 500 512 351 
8,137 8, 809 262 152 6, 622 
14,352 10,644 _— _ 14,350 
29,142 27,206 3,034 2,140 14,471 
7,617 7,764 16 19 4,486 
52,063 42,587 658 600 25,669 
41,080 42,127 3,445 3,020 28,131 
7,331 6, 856 426 278 5,819 
3,294 3,950 ai = 2,358 
2,189 2,222 267 293 1,428 
7,769 8,810 225 264 6, 822 
195, 923 183,743 18,084 16,697 111,827 
684, 026 681, 265 40,385 38,750 || 362,276 
3,105 3,735 375 165 2,703 
8,511 2,239 35 21 8,465 
1,519 1,307 45 ll 1099 
1,145 1,070 389 326 638 
2,388 2,347 18 4 1,270 
812 861 289 » 245 52 
4,266 4,693 110 111 224 
6,251 6,395 2 2 4,536 
1,036 1,311 if 6 766 


1960 


$000 


260, 288 


105, 206 


365,495 


3,535 
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15.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from 
Britain and from the United States, 1959 and 1960—continued 


All Countries Britain United States 
Item —_. qe lm —_— to_&_"$  $ $\qu“V x“ Rncwqc 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 


$'000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 


IL. Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres)—concluded 


Murisking Mun aressed seh rekcieers cele iereerea ce eicteeiere lee 20, 878 19,065 4,203 4,560 13, 284 11,160 
Fur skins, wholly or partially dressed, and manu- 

FA CHULESLOL RUT aetngtici naraie oes se nisin aes olecicl aye 4,846 4,393 460 288 3,563 3,483 
Hair and bristles, and manufactures of.........- 1,368 1,515 759 868 389 356 
Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins).......... 11,043 8,680 34 53 10,449 8,084 
eather, unmanufactured. ) 2... cee... eccasclcue 12,936 10,611 6, 723 5,383 4,927 4,313 
eather, manultactureduct sae eemiet «cls cide meses 14,136 14, 367 5, 236 5, 103 4,586 3,629 
Meatsinesh:andelrOzenin, ne cisieiem cer ctet ss epee 14,673 22, 883 10 —_— 5,774 15,009 
Meats, other, and preparations of meat.......... 14,793 13,734 339 316 7,669 8,932 
Malian certs yr OGctserre. tissclerers ect dele sole «iets etstere © 6,556 7,160 125 70 1,083 1,052 
Oils) fish. iseal-and “whale... ..sweees te coeur: 992 1,077 288 224 556 696 
Animal oils, fats, greases and wax, 7.0. p.......-- 2,238 8,945 40 58 2,020 8,731 
Goelatine edt lenin cartes avec wiciees ete ecco ctecabotebderers 1,238 962 126 73 760 653 
Sausage casings: cleaned. .0....<ccces > «ore eine ores 3,226 3,442 _ _ 46 36 
Animalipro duets Os es seks iets ota Mae ayer afo o oso 8,677 7,811 783 856 7,062 6,221 

Totals, Animals and Anima! Products....| 146,635 | 143,693 20,395 18,743 81,872 82,468 


Iii. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 


Cotton— 
Raw and unmanufactured...............200ee 45,049 51,537 42 23 21,872 48,729 
Warn; thread and cordagé: 0.52. 205 cee ode 8, 829 9,810 3,062 3,066 5, 458 5,628 
Piece ZOOUS TAbTiCs) ee nie acai cals oe teen eet 70,058 75,150 3,815 3,673 50,770 53,305 
tacetan diem bDrOlderies! aac. ciececas siivieia ateeseiens > 1,470 1,670 103 94 319 318 
Clothing and wearing apparel..............5-- 19, 436 21,144 1,428 1,360 5,527 5,610 
Cotton manufactures, 1.0. D......0+0.0+000eees 14,015 13,611 1,021 1,001 8,971 8,764 
Flax, Hemp and Jute— 
Warm threadsvandhwine aac cpatsclteaeneitei tines 1,834 1,810 1,188 17 95 73 
Piece goods (ia bries)) nc... yi trraara¢ Wiese amietelorers 14,169 18,751 1,707 1,790 891 823 
Other flax, hemp and jute and manufactures of. 9,921 9,056 2,059 1,987 4,172 3,755 
Silk— 
Pieee' goods fabrics ee ian cose. e0ee 8% eee toet 7,334 8,196 128 153 4,339 4,207 
Clothing and wearing apparel...............-- 2,348 2,326 254 231 966 974 
Other silk, and manufactures of.............-- 288 275 25 12 229 239 
Wool— 
Raw and unmanufactured............00-++0se- 25, 872 peat Oy 15,201 15,001 3,102 3,437 
RY AIMS ‘an Ciwaxrpsin saith ie:aye oie telels a\sisas.cxale aneteteus 4,837 5.709 4,177 4,717 196 131 
Piece goodss Fabrics) emcees ae Mette cee «(alee evebetore 35, 668 30 nO20 29, 202 27,222 pally 1,258 
Warpets andirugs, 5 Moo. ace Nate newcuitustoete 10, 293 9,408 3,130 3,546 467 421 
Clothing and wearing apparel............-..-- 14,568 17,066 7,763 8,576 1,396 1,470 
Wool: manufactures; 1:0! p.. n+ Jee. «+ ve oe stele 1,593 1,704 735 782 612 586 
Synthetic Textile Fibres— 
Unmanufactured synthetic textile fibre........ 5, 850 5,526 316 635 4,353 4,224 
Varn, twist and threads osucdestinesc cence ice: 8,975 6, 847 166 107 5,611 5,053 
Piecermoods (fabrics in wercce sale tae eee aeretettate 27,927 27, 455 1,030 1,013 23,405 21,247 
Clothing and wearing apparel................- 20,208 17, 863 2,010 944 6,614 6,510 
Synthetic textile fibre manufactures, 7.0. p..... 7, 868 7,878 282 315 6,499 6,447 


Kapok; manila fibre; sisal, istle and tampico 
fibre; and other vegetable fibres—not coloured 
or further manufactured than dried, cleaned, 


cut to size, ground and sifted.................. 7,699 7,614 29 16 3,952 4,125 
Grasses and vegetable fibres, and manufactures 
OPE O5 De tees So ooo eacainle ane Pleats arate teers 1,108 1,065 113 93 400 365 
Mixed Textile Products— 
Rags and avaste cick dik cscs AGAR MOT ele 6,077 6, 150 319 329 5, 232 5,286 
Cordage, rope, twine, threads, fish nets and 
nettings, and fish lines, 7.0. p..........0000005 7,819 7,965 3, 682 3,127 731 840 
Oilcloths and other coated or impregnated cloth 20,615 20,801 §,315 4,953 14,035 14, 827 
Lace and embroideries, 7.0. D........0.00eeeeee 2,751 3,411 308 271 1,818 2,114 
Hats, caps, bonnets, berets, hoods and shapes. 4,712 4,924 546 582 2,469 2,268 
Clothing and wearing apparel, 7.0. p........... 3,013 3,328 82 89 2,021 1,955 
Hat braids, hat sweats, etc., for hats and caps. 891 870 uf i 555 521 
ther textile products ascends ede occ eel 7,055 7,085 891 880 4,879 4,758 
Totals, Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
IPP OOURCES Re rarare tier atelretsnrseicste sere aes 420,152 | 433,549 90,137 87,726 || 193,075 220,269 
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15.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from 
Britain and from the United States, 1959 and 1960—continued 


All Countries Britain United States 
Item ——————— et 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
$7000 000 000 i H j 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper : i iD oo +e 
Wood, Unmanufactured or Partially Manufac- 
tured— 
Logs and unmanufactured round timber....... 10,770 13, 804 _ _ 10,770 13,799 
Lumber and timber, n.o. p.. 2... 2... cece eens 37,332 30,498 11 6 34, 676 28,334 
Plywoods, veneers and other sawmill and 
_ planing mill products, n.o.p..............0. 17,057 8,956 512 44 8,940 3,179 
Pulpwood and other unmanufactured wood.... Syste 5,082 — — 3,712 4,928 
Wood, Manufactured— 
Barrels, staves, headings and other cooperage. 1,664 2,172 31 Ht 1,632 2,171 
Corks and other manufactures of corkwood or 
Gr IDAL Me eee Roe ee 2g bas EE 3,401 2, 886 88 61 1,011 849 
Wood palpete..c.2% Se..s cms. cen Ope Or Bece 8,967 8,657 — _ 8,093 7,996 
Fibre, vulcanized, kartavert, indurated fibre 
and like material, and manufactures of, n.o.p. 1,206 995 12 14 1,088 866 
Furniture (except of metal).................... 10,479 10,626 220 217 7,945 7,628 
Manufactures of wood, 7.0. p.........ecsceeeees 12,432 12,713 421 477 9,653 9,181 
~ Paper— 
Wallboard and other pulpboards and _ fibre- 
boards ORNS GCS GOO OEE IE ACO ROR OC Cersre 20,117 19,651 232 233 18, 692 17,815 
Printing paper..... ES gOS SOR Oo SR CROOdODE Senne 5, 623 6,058 516 646 5,076 5,350 
Wrapping and packing paper.................2. 3,058 2,864 36 38 2,938 2,717 
Writing, bond and ledger papers.............-. 1,470 Or 36 32 1,411 1,640 
Wastevpaper-of all kinds: dsiich pulses aseqne ciate 1,607 1,209 _ _ 1,607 1,209 
Albumenized and other chemically prepared 
papers for photographers’ use, n.o. p.......... 4,272 5,195 128 235 38,305 3,648 
WDeTATeLLG PANETT sank ccoasck Redes oss nadew cin. 1,647 1,516 1 1 1,459 1,365 
Cable msulating paper so sss occ casera cuedtesunae 1,606 1, 606 44 65 1,525 1,509 
Shipping and other containers of paperboard 
puriclets [oT GP OAEC x. af ie chi cesiay. eterna ween: 4,411 4,538 89 89 4,253 4,325 
Paper, and manufactures of, n.0. p..........--- 24,461 24,565 1,276 1,408 22,592 22,5387 
Books and Printed Matter— 
Newspapers, magazines, charts, maps, music 
ANG DP ROPORPAD NS oss 04 csc ae dai sox he Bae 39,996 39,570 475 645 38, 673 37,947 
Printed advertising matter, commercial blank 
forms, pictorial post cards, and other printed 
and lithographed matter, 7.0. p............4- 17,264 17,744 824 931 15,659 15, 889 
Bibles and prayer books, psalm and hymn 
books, text books, and other books and pam- 
DRT tA cialis davearenl sivsact Mem absetis 8 64.85 6 AS ses 39, 620 43,559 3,358 4,076 31,551 33,706 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper.| 272,274 | 266,123 8,312 9,219 | 236,261 228,589 


V. Iron and Its Products 


NE OR OLO) AS Peta floret Ses tdie, S's ss SR Gee ae EROS 27,129 48,370 — 1 26,009 46,625 
Hemrncallow ss Seeraitivecs 2 Rea sas Se Paiarcio aes eee 7,100 8, 863 583 609 4,147 4,243 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets................. 3,445 4,600 59 85 2,734 4,131 
PRUABMNONcS Sa etic «0 Sut aats lone snails nly vereo oti 23, 803 18,598 17 31 23,551 18,563 
G@astiies andiforgings $8 a... e005 Gas ss sas Ores 12,575 8, 465 4,150 1,827 8, 257 6, 236 
Rolling-Mill Products— 
Pee and TENS Atty heya Rar atet aus a < ech Re acs 15 Ae 18,925 14, 868 2,254 1,913 5, 933 6,277 
IPiates, BHECCtE.ANG SETIPS . As .0,< s,biisalaes «ste Sete. 59, 667 61,075 8,120 6,328 45,641 48,985 
Structural shapes and sheet piling............. 52,671 57,063 11,358 11,348 28,334 33, 858 
Rails and railway track material.............. 6,068 1,752 257 201 5,709 1,410 
i Gl FiGbInes peter bear asiet sivearea aleles 55,305 48, 405 12,256 11,444 35,145 28,608 
 arpeuiaiaa | es Sar ex Dey TA ERE ae Ras 20,397 18,491 7,000 6,901 8,417 6,538 
CGBEINS 4 . sai aoe nylons Ma steute one rintrelen’s » meee 6,099 5,698 1,223 15252 3,964 3,559 
Engines, Locomotives and Boilers— 
io diesel and semi-diesel, and parts..... 38,928 28,945 8,506 6,357 29, 682 21,314 
Engines, internal Sg er ape ior ge pee 
tor b Bs} ting vehicles, ambulan- 
oe prt Hiss, oad aaks We eS ee 14,099 11,754 361 164 13, 682 11,500 
i bil d tor vehicle, and 
og Shh pena oh on 2 ms z ae 3 y bo oe ate 11,691 14, 246 875 784 10, 498 12,573 


1 Less than $500. 
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15.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from 
Britain and from the United States, 1959 and 1960—continued 


Se es 


All Countries Britain United States 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $000 $’000 $7000 


Item 


V. Iron and Its Products—continued 


Engines, Locomotives and Boilers—concluded 


Engines for aircraft, and parts.........-.+.+++: 37,280 50,515 17,011 26,109 19,589 24,114 
Engines, locomotives and boilers, and parts, 
ROBT Db siccboton HABD BU DUCuGE Ann H SOOC OO Oe Conc 33,003 35, 958 1,050 1,227 31,543 34,237 
Farm Implements and Machinery— : 
Cream separators and other dairy machinery. . 6, 828 6, 163 208 217 6,571 4,982 
Harvesting machinery and implements, n.o. p. 11,517 10, 879 72 52 11,113 10, 290 
Ploughs, drills and other tillage and planting 

PMI PlEMOMeS ees theine Hels eres sien mislerelarare eres 15,780 14, 845 274 433 15,478 14,354 
Harvesters combined with threshing machines, 

ANC PALUSM a terre tee more ce Melelelerie s sieretetets 26,979 25,325 58 39 26,898 25,221 
Seed separation machinery, 7.0. D.......-++++++ 968 836 _ _ 968 836 
Hay presses and parts.........ssseecseeeeeeees 10,339 11,018 81 139 10,117 10, 728 
Spraying and dusting machines.............--. 2,028 2,114 60 25 1,934 2,074 
“Pire CLOTS ©, Baar accuse tHe haie ofoln idee eles obeicnastta rears 115,224 83, 340 11, 454 9,704 || 108,176 72,507 
Parts of tractors, and accessories, including 

PALSibAELELOM ssh eerste eiele eiareceretsyel = clearer pe asiete 56, 845 48,201 2,903 3,265 53,476 44,344 
Farm implements and machinery, and parts, 

PERE ai ae eSURO te: BESTE OA SOCIPORR HOOKS ZOKiCn 27,312 25, 988 760 608 26,210 24,879 

Hardware and Cutlery— 
(Old Caen si caononee ccice oe Pan oD acesenae sccce 5,729 5, 441 911 1,010 1,693 1,622 
Nails, spikestand tacks. .....j066 avis nec cticielte 3,199 2,171 979 523 433 370 
Butts, hinges, bolts, nuts, washers, rivets and 

ORV i PR OR Retro LAO RISE TEEN. SHiane 11,561 9, 846 1,449 1,184 8,274 7,257 
Pl andiwaresi.O3D sectectcers iain oe) sretetsel avelaie) vipiesstttens 7,871 7, 806 1,351 1,408 5,772 5.711 

Machinery (except agricultural)— 
Sewing machines, washing machines, vacuum 

cleaners and other household machinery.... 31,271 28, 663 2,106 1,862 25,578 23,590 
Ore crushers, rock drills, well-drilling and othe 

mining and metallurgical machinery......... 67,771 65,917 2,769 2,723 63,069 60,352 
Office or business machinery.................- 36,527 42,017 3,288 3,049 28,024 33,381 
Printing and bookbinding machinery.......... 36, 363 31,928 1,873 2,653 30,546 25,771 
Air and gas compressing machinery, 7.0. p..... 12, 492 12,358 1,324 1,311 10,771 10,617 
Bakery machinery and apparatus.............- 3,356 3,725 98 103 3,194 3,451 
Cranes, hoists and derricks, and parts, 7.0. p... 10, 663 10,749 800 806 8,817 9,150 
Ice-making and refrigerating machinery. n.o. p. 9,704 11, 499 298 258 9,385 11,195 
hogging machinery sri.) jones ace cts sneha atisiacre 9,339 8,559 153 72 9,039 8, 287 
Metalworking machinery..............+.+.000- 41,120 38, 959 4,187 3,995 33, 157 31,326 
Motion-picture projectors and other equipment 

FOTHIMOVAN SPICULES ead inasteeiclae iareeersiaielstatel 4,539 4,630 67 71 3,971 3, 867 
Raper mailimnachines W77.0s1.. .\. + clelersiete's a sistolerer ote 6,778 8,314 1,402 2,846 5,243 5, 185 
Pumps, power, and parts, 7.0. p............205- 11,747 11,332 1, 236 810 10,242 10,139 
Concrete road-paving machines and other 

equipment for road paving...............+-.- 8,142 6,124 351 356 7,745 5,768 
Sand cast rolls and chilled cast iron rolls, and 

forgediateel rollssraieoncisicies eatiesisia« site ates 4,725 5,148 964 1,290 3,723 3,741 
Shovels, power, and parts........-...+--cse00- 19,411 10,950 260 178 19,008 10,596 
Yarn, cordage and fabric machinery........... 19,933 19,639 3, 222 3,641 13,992 13,537 
Air-conditioning apparatus............-e.eeeee 13,143 16,567 453 350 12,564 16,089 
Bulldozers, earthmovers and parts............. 17,478 13,327 715 850 16,711 12,456 
Conveying equipment and parts............... 9,148 6, 453 2,970 744 5,394 5,144 
Woodworking machinery, and parts, 7.0. p..... 8,930 7,617 475 308 7,965 6,799 
Machinery and parts, 7.0. D........0.eeeeeeeees 202,658 | 215,322 13, 620 13,001 179,017 191, 228 

Stamped and coated products.............++0-5. 16,628 14, 757 385 377 15,679 13, 843 
Tools and hand implements.................205. 36,517 34,279 4,175 4,224 21,000 25,349 
Vehicles (see also Miscellaneous Commodities)— 
Automobilessireiy ht: mews .. cdi. se coco 29,714 23,219 3,587 3,346 22,873 17,315 
Automobiles, passenger, new....-..-.+....++6- 199,601 | 220,144 84,626 | 104,815 62,386 69, 638 
Amtomobile parteccencia cece als tenses eee css 288,596 | 296,571 6,008 6,867 || 279,407 285, 343 
Factory and warehouse trucks, motor driven, 

ANGDALEA cites. cote toe ee eames eivasaien es 1,440 1,249 51 76 1,389 1, 152 
Honk Lit prucks, anGparcs, cessecte: -esesieee + 12,198 10, 438 583 648 11,468 9,737 
Ratllway Carsnand! paves: -... ssc es licieie sora cievels 6,383 4,586 480 182 5,638 4,188 
Vehicles and partsii:0; Dea cmaiaciecicisleiscietie.s «1c 9,176 9, 257 3, 232 3,760 4,351 4,130 

Ball and roller bearings, and parts............... 22, 620 22,705 1,576 1,550 17,912 17,052 


Bottles, cylinders, drums, barrels and tanks.,... 4,468 3,920 147 200 4,297 3,681 
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15.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from 
Britain and from the United States, 1959 and 1960—continued 


SE 
TT TT eee 


All Countries Britain United States 
Item | 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 


$’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $'000 $'000 
V. Iron and Its Products—concluded 


RSEOTINTO OF RADIAL. o,f ok Baw bs vic.c x, Sahsle 6 os ares Si 9,792 9,713 243 272 9,356 9,167 
Guns, rifles and other firearms.................. 6,008 5,145 922 761 4,191 3,427 
Scales, balances, weighing beams and parts...... 3,814 4,484 130 209 3,384 8,934 
Stoves and other heating and cooking apparatus 
for electricity, gas, oil, coal, wood or other 
RSW PANES As hia EN 5 Faso « a chdicleatele oo agiaidle 39,426 33,101 567 963 38, 620 31, 837 
MOM OD MME Bye Biel sic laras 4 leve'G ia erosalaidieiels sleep wicca Sais 10,912 11,507 1,611 1,105 9,102 10,090 
Other iron and steel, and manufactures of........ 79,199 69, 849 7,518 5,459 67, 850 60, 760 
Totals, Iron and Its Products............. 2,092,093 | 2,046,307 || 254,110 | 271,276 || 1,666,356 | 1,610,213 
VI. Non-ferrous Metals and Their 
Products (except gold) 
Aluminum— 
Bauxite and aliming.,. ic) sc. sp eves es ee eece es 35,958 45,041 5 3 1,135 1,176 
Aluminum, and manufactures of, n.0. p......... 26,383 27,073 4,188 3,418 19,525 20,793 
Brass— 
Brass valves, plated or not, and parts.......... 4,937 4,950 208 202 4,313 4,264 
Plumbers’ brass goods, plated or not.......... 5,727 4,909 186 44 4,595 4,044 
Brass, and manufactures of, 7.0. D..........005 16,560 14,065 2,647 1, 486 13,036 11, 809 
Copper, and manufactures'of......0..0 5.066 de cae 6,583 6, 252 1,300 1,249 4,963 4,727 
Nickel, and manufactures of..............-e0ee05 5, 687 5,708 270 197 5,058 5,082 
Precious Metals— 
Electro-plated ware and gilt ware, n.o.p....... 14,072 13,398 961 986 11,741 10,900 
Platinum crucibles and other manufactures of 
DIATE A oe sre a reac Sa Oo shoe Sere 8,295 14,934 6, 238 12,690 2,057 2,244 
Precious metals, and manufactures of, 7.0. p... 3,561 4,591 1,347 447 1,235 3,527 
Tin, blocks, pigs, bars or granular form.......... 9,182 8,258 1,535 221 2,189 776 
Zinc, and rimttlactares OL. Moe eee a cher meee 3,396 3,091 258 259 2,875 2,669 
AUTOS, NOs Dee ek yore ck ae erase na eae eee 1,955 1, 871 805 872 1,053 880 
Clocks and watches, and parts................... 11, 449 11,730 537 921 2,226 2,304 
Electrical Apparatus, n.o. p. — 
Dynamos Cs generators, and parts, 7.0. p....... 10,181 9, 604 1,734 1,892 7,554 7,170 
Electric lamps, lights and fixtures............. 15,625 15,009 128 144 13,527 12,529 
Electric motors and Sapege s Se: vee 17, 455 13,614 3,131 2,727 13, 983 10, 658 
neostats, controllers and other starting de- 
las to x svat ee eR aes acs kn Tee ae i! — 13,151 12,758 640 435 12, 267 12,021 
Switches, switchboards and parts............. 12,799 11,707 1,016 802 10,496 10,073 
Telephone apparatus and parts..............++- 11,728 11,954 3,877 3,311 7,532 8,214 
Radio; television tupes.c.e...ss-sh nsec seen es 7,827 7,804 420 350 6,270 5,643 
Radio and wireless apparatus, and parts, n.o.p.| 32,778 36, 468 6, 150 8,818 24, 889 26,025 
Badin LecerviIng SOUd: saws acess -uicles sine oo ae epee 11,657 11, 852 301 348 2 321 et 
RACIOIREh PALS cae cacde des ccs see ten cade s oe 6,010 5,736 2,042 2,170 3,585 Hes 
RtHO VUE PATIOS ors Sores eee wear ee ener 7,450 6,751 65 70 7,049 Bf i 
Electric precision instruments...........--++.. 13,314 15,003 1,051 980 11,623 3, oe 
Electric steam turbo generator sets............ 26, 482 15, 698 24,733 14, 732 Ti37 i in 
Electrical apparatus, 1.0. D.......0+2eece reece es 82,944 86,514 4,526 4,950 71,785 74,40 
MSTA UNIS OA Sorte c Wes 2 also: isin race aya aie loselniartvanacst arate 2,305 2,314 162 298 2,057 1,913 
es and other printin 
ps echeng "aided Wi). ROE, e eS: , 2,724 2,899 44 53 2,609 ri 
Chrome ore and ores of metals, n.0. p......--+++- 4,493 6, 308 5 2 ; tn Tae 
Miampanese GLO. aes. gesccis ae sees selcin og ere ee emtiase 5,017 2,544 26 13 . 
Buckles, clasps, eyelets, hooks and eyes, dome, 
snap or other fasteners, sg ily eg 
not, n.o.p. (not being jewellery); slide, hook- 
less, or zipper fasteners....... Rupr ina acme gee 2,146 1,980 ue : a aa sya 
Articles, n.o. p., of metal, for ships............--- 3,963 3,976 ae ie pone ae 
WVItG, DOUACITOUS, 1.00105 -- 0-008 vb occ cles apel- 8,116 3,1 fo ane aifaes 
Other non-ferrous metals, and manufactures of. . 19,345 1,186 i ; i 


Totals, Non-ferrous Metals and Their 


PPOGUCIB tac ae ceire re atecls ieee sian nace 471,253 | 471,120 76, 249 69,699 || 300,640 296,054 
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15.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from 
Britain and from the United States, 1959 and 1960—continued 


Item 


VII. Non-metallic Minerals and Their 
Products (except chemicals) 


Abestos, and manufactures of..............0005- 


Clay, and Manufactures of— 
Clays. 2.0.2... eee cee eee eet teste eee e ence cece. 


Pottery and China ware. ......-0-sccsseeeesees 
Clay. manulactures, 1050. D5....00- melee ols oie valaeieiels 


@oaleanthnactte aeeterte sts teetetrtisicteer cit: 
Coal, bituminous, and coal, 1.0. P........+eeeee es 


Glass— 
Tableware, bottles, flasks, lamp bulbs, and 
other glass, cut, pressed or blown 2. .4e 254: 
Plate, sheet and common, colourless window 
glass ek Saptari RI ami Si ee 
Glass, and manufactures of, 7.0. p...........+-- 


Petroleum and Products— 

Petnoleum crude. 2 acme. o. iene eo cs otek 
TMT Wohl RS HRY EW Sonn BSS aNmIae ae taeA OD Oo eke ac 
TKOrosene, 720s Disa. <del mve ders ates cfekele: oleae s-efisitete 
Gasoline) oi se. oo aeteee cue einen «eae, 
JBiilloy ye Ocymidonl Ree ne Ow numcontadecobods aesen 
Petroleum greases and lubricating greases, 

ORY SE Ce 2 Rae in ee OES sof on 
PATS PAN Wakey, sneer lois sie onreret dessa tebekeere 
Petroleum products 3:10.0-,2cn << estes otegaials oto dre 


Stone— 
Diamond dust and other abrasives............ 
Building and paving stone..................05. 
Lime, plastenand cement... cc eecistus cieie.«l oe eters 
Phosphate rock. sa.1- vetoes «i004 letehelel .s, segrerts 
Silica, SANG acer caso eb eaaclaleras cist eoletona eRe 
Roofing granuless, owen. criticises a nioiecteeterer: 
Stone, and manufactures of, 7.0. D..........000: 


Diamonds Unseter acy sete ws ng -Rieoe on eeasiae 
Gas for heating, cooking c or illuminating, imported 

Le DIP CLIMG aay epefe sche skesSsae sss nsvsodabereisl venta sels, ctebets 
Sd ee eee * et 
Other non-metallic minerals, and manufactures of 


Totals, Non-metallic Minerals and Their 
Products} 5 Ssectag-nes.s steeiiahe ns hice 


INCOSE Petr ice cea sicio eine caret a tare mores 


GTOUG:, haem hte cc. oc RN ay s's.cisverh oles... 5 ee POR: 


Dyeing and Tanning Materials— 
Coal-tar products ace cca: core serseseitiieteree welertieteic 
Dyeing and tanning materials, n.o. p........... 


EUS pIOBIVES Seem chico,s1o Ge Ae orare. sis. a.c'0 ls aie als. oreoherette 
Hlertilizers ey tiee ce << coe cette acinte.e aro iere oie wie. stay abetere 


Pigments, Paints and Varnishes— 
Chemical and mineral earth pigments......... 
Painteangd varnishes, 0.0. D...ctce<s + clowess cs ce 


1 Less than $500. 


All Countries 


1959 1960 
$’000 $’000 
4,078 4,498 
5, 157 4,871 
19,050 | 18,864 
16,664 | 16,300 
7,424 6,813 
17,935 | 13,577 
66,553 | 63,383 
10,945 | 11,234 
5,089 7,385 
24,772 | 25,366 
25,884 | 20,276 
2,317 | 12,975 
277,888 | 283,565 
77,821 | 66,816 
2346 2,927 
30,260 | 14;790 
11,857 | 12,826 
2,139 2,184 
2,864 2,585 
10,436 | 11,604 
14,383 | 12,099 
1,511 1,488 
27944 2,478 
7, 468 8,320 
2) 525 2) 405 
1,788 1,199 
7,122 8, 288 
9,765 8, 595 
3,797 1,634 
1,578 841 
6, 925 6, 629 
14,321 | 16,054 
705,606 | 672,170 
7,709 7,489 
1,468 560 
32,428 | 32,613 
9,278 9, 408 
3,047 2,520 
1,443 1,951 
12,801 | 14/225 
17,406 | 15,148 
6,178 6,562 


United States 


Britain 

1959 1960 1959 

$000 $7000 $’000 
743 1,012 3,083 
719 668 4,423 
1,591 1,604 16,084 
11,721 11,125 2,427 
1,487 1,314 5,195 
1,390 964 16,544 
5 66,553 
5 3 10,941 
1,828 2,275 3,015 
1,359 1,188 20,399 
5,074 3,714 10, 853 
993 744 7,892 
— — 1,026 
405 30 24,553 
— 606 1,673 
— _— 18, 657 
61 76 11,769 
13 14 2,124 
1 1 2) 744 
15 12 10, 075 
1,027 1,033 12,507 
1 43 1,096 
285 283 1,807 
_ _ 7,126 
— — 2,487 
= 1,788 
200 201 5, 238 
1,324 951 1,474 
— _ 3,797 
28 10 1,186 
1 1 6, 834 
885 1,370 11,470 
31,151 29,248 || 296,840 
1,174 1,135 5,173 
— 1,468 
3,063 3,334 25,723 
1, 456 1,222 4,926 
229 201 1,606 
102 79 1,136 
19 66 11,338 
5,915 5,008 10,626 
570 580 5,511 


1960 


$000 


3,065 


4,196 
15,699 
2,359 
4,904 


12,613 
63, 378 
11, 230 
4, 202 


20,840 


7,180 
7,750 


961 
16, 235 
780 
11, 868 
12,714 


2,169 
2,545 
11, 315 


10,037 
1,002 
1,510 
8,000 
2,395 
1,199 
5,368 


1,172 
1,634 


485 
6,627 


12,714 


268,146 


4,901 
560 


25, 429 
5,093 
1,477 
1,730 

11,835 


9,567 
5,838 
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15.—Principal Imports into Canada for Con 
Britain and from the United Stat 


sumption from All Countries, from 
es, 1959 and 1960—continued 


All Countries Britain United States 
Item 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
$’000 $000 000 "000 ; ‘ 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products : ’ ig ue 
—concluded 
Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations.... 2,287 2,705 183 199 1,427 Seva 
Re Cieeaere eR cs oe aye otto toi as ob ici ps aisicle aiaMe-carers 3,193 2,143 144 146 2,996 1,944 
Tnorganic Chemicals, 7.0. p.— 
Ammonia and its compounds.................. 1,061 991 82 83 935 860 
Compounds of bromine, chlorine and iodine... 1,630 1,668 2 2 1,544 1,612 
Compounds of calcium................. 5s sows 2,319 2,489 99 145 2,100 2,220 
Potash and potassium compounds, n.o. p....... 1, 12 1,924 202 181 1,268 1,403 
Soda and sodium compounds, n.o. p............ 15,118 16, 848 2,676 2,624 11,383 12,599 
Other inorganic chemicals, n.o. p.............. 2,908 2,972 609 690 2,197 1,758 
Chemicals and Allied Products, n.o. p.— 
Glycerine. JS SAOHIO AQGGOOoe GDA ORGS AOmee 2,046 1,734 _ — 2,015 1,718 
Ink, printing, writing and rotogravure......... 1,841 2,076 317 308 1,396 1,604 
Butadiene............ oie O09 Oa. JOO Oc ane 1,695 2,920 _ — 1,695 2,920 
Chemicals for synthetic resins 15,016 21,420 84 131 13,670 20,117 
Plastics and products Ber aiectserete eUavalaeetets: ofareoavatets 90,092 97,650 2,987 2,919 82,170 88, 363 
Other chemicals and allied products, n.o. p. ... 94,252 90, 637 6,332 5, 853 82, 821 77,453 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products....| 326,987 | 338,652 26,246 | 24,909 | 275,125 | 282,723 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities 
Amusement and Sporting Goods, n.o. p.— 
Bagatelle and other game tables and boards... 1,116 989 121 136 933 784 
DOUG criG Mra tieigdc AOD Joon bone mer ne 12,569 12,220 2,028 2,018 5,559 4,865 
LPAIG Sle coi o saretiinste gestae parcial read oie A arse 15, 900 15,300 2,395 2,442 11,705 10,972 
Sportsmen’s fishing rods and tackle, n.o. p..... 5,030 4,057 311 237 3,396. 2,693 
Other amusement and sporting goods, n.o. p... peru 1,365 187 195 996 1,088 
ENS DES OHM KIN OS MAe ses «opie ele RE can 2,014 1,983 478 448 1,109 1,146 
Packages and containers, not including contents. 14, 309 15, 260 4,076 3,942 3,302 3, 887 
Household and Personal Equipment, n.o. p.— 
Boots, shoes and slippers (except rubber and 
NGAUDED icone cis ices woes aoe sare Wala aicioiae = ato 1,938 3,141 333 289 559 430 
PUGLOUS Of AL KINGS ccm aaiees woes cine cciem acai 1,807 1,694 47 47 1,157 1,044 
Cases, boxes and writing desks, fancy......... 2,317 1,728 221 147 1,474 1,014 
Hearing aids and similar appliances for deaf 
persons, and parts; electronic equipment and 
parts for ear-training the deaf............... 2,750 2,806 42 104 2,676 2,651 
MOWVOLLONY 292 OS Doses chs cig cise seo ots SNe erevarcisis ee 5,148 5, 250 224 187 2,494 2,346 
Pocketbooks, portfolios, purses, reticules, card 
cases, fly books, and musical instrument cases 
TIE SOT Re ie ie Seatepe © WR: A =o Be 8 7, 883 9,186 1,010 1,010 4,622 5,361 
Refrigerators, electric and other, and parts.... 37,917 28, 896 3,361 2,643 34,479 26,204 
Spectacle and eye-glass frames, and parts for. . 4,053 4,025 11 21 3,627 3,607 
Trunks, valises, hat boxes, carpet bags and 
POO DA LS hee oe ays eae ce baa Dawe EEE ue 2,278 1,913 367 290 1,692 1,378 
Other household and personal equipment, n.o. p. 4,452 4,397 933 788 1,987 2,103 
Musical instruments and parts...............2005 12, 457 12,674 1,089 947 8, 660 8,398 
Scientific and Educational Equipment— 
Wameras and warts: ..2.FeGsah. 2s. geen wore 8,736 8,808 44 35 4,722 4,623 
Surgical and dental instruments............. 54 14, 286 16,219 529 790 12,292 13, 829 
Optical, philosophical and mathematical in- 
struments, n.o. p., and parts.......... ee 5,314 5,059 596 332 3,063 3,072 
Other scientific and educational equipment, 

ONT t 5a.) TOS ETO: ER TEE CRE Aner 27,856 27,855 1, 869 1,707 22,892 23,152 
PHIpS AUC VESSOIS Ss. 6 sc. sceeedass vapor eatee esse 5, 626 9,762 378 484 3,949 4,685 
Vehicles, n.o. p. (see also Iron)— 

Aircraft and parts, excluding engines and parts. 76,745 116,494 15,964 13,727 59,254 102, 284 

Ciphorey ohicles, 110. Ds. alae cc sog cenieee ee ee 13, 220 9,825 186 225 12,903 9,454 
Paintings, statues and other works of oe ign 4,039 3,752 1,068 991 1,143 1, 263 
Goods returned within five years after having 

Soca Pe i eaters Sere Pases.e Sidanigmenat eis) 10,337 24,191 675 878 8,583 20,721 
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15.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from 
Britain and from the United States, 1959 and 1960—concluded 
a 
All Countries Britain United States 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 


$000 $'000 $000 $000 $’000 $7000 


Item 


IX. Miscellaneous Commodities—concluded 


Rescue apparatus......-.eeeeee eee eee e ee eeeees 2,485 2,465 28 22 2,375 2,415 
Communion sets, rosaries, articles for religious 
SOP VICES. Miya loons ae ecient elt eeee layers 1,988 1,939 51 49 581 577 


Biological products, animal or vegetable, 7.0. p., 
for parenteral administration in the diagnosis 


or treatment of diseases......-.-.:e sere renee 2,418 2,150 162 122 2,246 2,008 
Cartridges, metallic and other, and ammunition, 

OF Dc Nee eo eta eae dia beagle 1s alates) saleteets 3, 809 2,001 180 228 3,370 1,560 
Pens, penholders, pencils and rulers...........-.- 3,404 3,207 79 102 2,982 2,784 
Precious stones, and imitations of (except 

Chea nrmoomanholamounacncocunUbOue Gace 2,474 2,886 293 327 547 695 
Shipments under $50 in value............+.+2+0+5 54,514 53,764 1,323 1,285 51, 692 50,787 
Wax, vegetable and mineral, 7.0. p., and wax and 

manufactures Of, 7.0. D......+000ee eee 1,817 1,728 13 10 1, 258 1,255 
All other articles imported 15,630 20, 480 914 2,153 12,339 14,154 

Totals, Miscelianeous Commodities. ...... 389,895 | 439,468 41,588 39.360 || 296,619 339, 232 
Grand Totals, Imports................++-- 5,508,921 |5,492,348 | 588,573 | 588,930 {3,709,065 | 3,693,189 


Section 5.—Exports and Imports by Degree of Manufacture, 
by Purpose and by Origin 


This Section of the Foreign Trade Chapter normally contains tables showing Canada’s 
exports and imports classified according to degree of manufacture, by geographical region 
and leading countries; according to purpose, by group; and according to origin, by group 
and degree of manufacture. The latest data available at the time of going to press—that 
for 1958 and 1959—for the first two classifications are given in the 1961 Year Book, pp. 997- 
1001. ‘Tables 16 and 17 following give the classification by group and degree of manu- 
facture according to origin for those years. 


16.—Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1958 and 1959 


1958 1959 
Origin : : 
5 All pis United All iSreo United 
Countries Britain States Countries Britain States 
$000 $7000 $7000 $000 $000 $7000 
Farm Origin 
CanapiAn Farm Propucrs—! 
Field Crops— 
Raw miatenialsis ne.ceveceet oc daeiieietoarsore 689, 879 246, 867 87, 023 658, 818 234,971 74,904 
Partly manutactured wee. 1cuaee este es 10,733 2 5,300 10,944 _ 5,397 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 174,894 36,279 81, 633 184, 842 43,780 89,596 
Motals Field Crops... de misses ater nial 875, 506 283, 146 173,956 854, 604 278,751 169, 897 
Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materia Sith ..< dacteitacisisicrneeteetiner ne’ 168, 134 4,451 148,193 111,567 3,650 89,159 
Rarthy imamate chine asc set esls slelevwiets 12,306 1,555 6,364 13,914 1,671 7,493 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 39,310 5, 664 12,666 60,701 18,314 14,241 
Totals, Animal Husbandry............... 219,751 11, 669 167, 223 186, 183 23, 636 110, 893 


ee TCO ””mnm—0—'| 


For footnotes, see p. 979. 


EXPORTS ACCORDING TO ORIGIN 979 
ee er aes | ele Set ee ee et 
16.—Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 


1958 and 1959—continued 
aea_=»aw_0V0vwv6WwK—oO—oOoOooown"n@ajoooOssOoOOOoOooOoOoOO eee 


1958 1959 
Origin : 
All ate 8 United All as United 
Countries Britain States Countries Britain States 
$000 $’000 $’000 000 000 
Farm Origin—concluded ; - me 

All Canadian Farm Products— j 

RAEI GORTAIG. Se < occ bcete Sc os scat cerns a 858, 013 251,318 235, 215 770, 386 238, 621 164,063 

Partly BAHIA CHINO... ste oye «cial sip 23,039 1,555 11, 664 24, 858 1,671 12,890 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 214, 204 41,943 94,299 245,543 62,094 103, 837 
Torats, CANADIAN Farm Propucts 1,095, 257 294, 815 341,178 |} 1,040,787 302, 387 280,790 
Forricn Farm Propucrs—! 
Field Crops— 

ENE IESE CLIPS oo 0.5) 5 tae aisoupd o ve ole v pang a2 15 — 15 — 6 

PATE INAMNUITACEULEE, Wo ce Saassis «0% alesse 0.0 1,075 21 859 1,313 66 878 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 16,799 294 9,195 21,606 226 12,670 
Weobale PIGld Clopsa.ss.dsaascecs sueeewec ce 17,888 315 10,070 22,925 292 13,554 
Animal Husbandry— 

PUA AIIALOLIAIS. 5 5 vclslresicisceisitiessciceee + —_ ~ — — — — 

Rautlyamanmitactured. ssc. .ccsccucesecces — _ — — — — 

Fully or chiefly manufactured...,....... 3 — 2 6 a 4 
Totals, Animal Husbandry............... 3 — 2 6 — 4 
All Foreign Farm Products— 

PAW INATOLIAIS.. os cece cccecoels 15 _ 15 6 — 6 

Partly manufactured............ 1,075 21 859 ipole 66 878 

Fully or chiefly manufactured 16, 801 294 9,198 21,611 226 12,674 
Torats, ForricN FARM PRODUCTS........ 17,891 315 10,072 22,931 292 13,558 
Aut Farm Propucrs—! 
All Field Crops— 

EVA ADA DOLIRIS a cvayarststclesoi s:0/orer vais state voiararanees 689, 894 246, 867 87, 037 658, 825 234,971 74,910 

Partly maniuiacbired.. te ..0sij0000 6a s0 0 11,808 21 6,159 12,258 66 6,275 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 191,693 36, 573 90, 828 206, 447 44,006 102, 266 
Tougis All Field 'Grops.. fet tee.s.s sake os 893, 394 283, 461 184, 025 877,530 279,043 183, 451 
All Animal Husbandry— 

Rava Lerinin oor... 2S. Mit de Meee 168, 134 4,451 148, 193 iiss oy 3,650 89,159 

Partly manufactured, .....5s0cn0ceac0cee 12,306 1,555 6, 364 13,914 1,671 7,493 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 39,313 5, 664 12, 668 60,707 18,314 14, 245 
Totals, All Animal Husbandry............ 219,754 11, 669 167, 225 186,188 23, 636 110, 897 
All Farm Products— 

MRA MAGCKIRNG oo 55 oca:ciisiass vin sie cite eo siento 858,028 251,318 235,230 770,392 238, 621 164,069 

Partly manufactured................. 24,114 1,576 12,523 26,172 1,737 13,768 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........ 231,006 42,237 103, 496 267,154 62,320 116,511 
Totals, Farm Origin..................+.- 1,113,148 295,131 351,250 || 1,063,718 302,679 294,348 

Wildlife Origin 

Rep Oe LRA COTIAIS sc eit citcltace o.diacaib o:oinyelbyere aiarore 23, 382 4,000 18, 528 24, 164 4,550 18, 466 
Partly manwlactured 5.12. w.cieiclss scine eases 1,129 239 306 1,379 91 871 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 538 15 476 640 15 577 
Totals, Wildlife Origin................... 25,050 4,255 19,309 26,184 4,656 19,914 


1In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’ refers to commodities actually produced, 
in their original form, on Canadian farms. ‘Foreign Farm Products’ covers materials or commodities Canada 
does not produce, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 2 Less than $500. 
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16.—Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 


1958 and 1959—concluded 


a 


1958 1959 
Origin All Me United All ae United 
Countries Britain States Countries Britain States 
$000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 $’000 
Marine Origin 
Raw rnAterinlsen somerset elec ts sevice 90,765 11 89,326 88,313 297 86, 886 
Partly manufactured..........00++e+s+ee- 376 68 308 504 66 438 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............ 63,117 24,733 13,193 58,337 21,490 11,274 
Totals, Marine Origin................... 154, 258 24,812 102,827 147,154 21,853 98,598 
Forest Origin 
Rayan terialsne ee asec emia eeins.cete Aceaela 48,704 4,752 40,741 44,235 3,719 38, 149 
Partlysmanulactured: yee. ssyscct oe. ieveetete 606, 808 67,760 487,631 671,616 62,080 552, 807 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............- 758, 573 60,916 634, 829 800, 199 66, 732 666, 804 
Totals, Forest Origin.................... 1,414,085 133,427 | 1,163,201 || 1,516,050 132,531 | 1,257,760 
Mineral! Origin 
IMG ran yragh tip ae 8 = ome SBC REO USC GOA SON OT 676, 143 77,305 521, 860 778, 082 97,306 588, 475 
Partly manufactured .....5...--.0.esceeee 681, 686 174,920 342, 338 752, 830 176, 604 390, 002 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 386, 384 14, 502 197,376 493, 227 12,974 325,536 
Totals, Mineral Origin................... 1,744,212 266,726 | 1,061,575 || 2,024,139 286,884 | 1,304,012 
Mixed Origin 
Raw materials ee. 2... acann ermssim ereeioe ae 2,424 — 2,424 1,951 — 1,951 
Partly>manwacuured, swede. «orales «: 1,342 5 879 1, 400 8 578 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 368, 828 49, 447 125, 952 241,077 37,190 105,990 
Totals, Mixed Origin.................... 372,594 49,452 129,254 244, 427 37,199 108,519 
Recapitulation 
Rawimateriaise. 2 o..t teees doen. mete ees 1,699, 466 337,385 908,109 || 1,707,137 344,494 897,995 
Partly manufactured................... 1,315,456 244,567 843,985 || 1,453,901 240,586 958,464 
Fully or ehiefly manufactured.......... 1,808,445 191,851 | 1,075,322 || 1,860,634 200,721 | 1,226,692 
Grand Totals: ....02).o0 gases denne 4,823,347 773,804 | 2,827,417 || 5,021,672 785,802 | 3,083,151 
17._Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1958 and 1959 
1958 1959 
Origin F F 
All sige United All aes United 
Countries Britain States Countries Britain States 
$000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 
Farm Origin 
CANADIAN Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 
aaa ber ialss ete se ete oie 20 2.2.01 Ree, 2 134,976 494 119, 037 164,907 603 128, 759 
Partly manufactured...................- 10,151 5 9,371 15,985 59 15, 383 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 89,599 26,079 48,161 92,366 26,260 49,269 
otais; reid Crops see orice teistaleeie s 234, 726 26,578 176,570 273,258 26,921 193,411 


For footnote, see p. 981, 
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17.—Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 

1958 and 1959—continued 
8Ses—=$=—aOoOoro—=—"scssOVmOOOOO(OnNwaOooooamws———— ooo 


1958 1959 
Origin 3 is Ge 
All aye United All snp United 
Countries Britain States || Countries Britain Staten 
$7000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 
Farm Origin—concluded 

Animal Husbandry— 

EARN ET POLPMLSS 5 << te eres a ajora.crate atetetoeheis 41,391 2,635 24,042 55, 735 2,925 34,901 

Partly manufactured.................... 29,118 16,660 7,081 33,379 20,046 7,950 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 103,910 51,140 20, 929 110, 227 52,629 21, 823 
Totals, Animal Husbandry............... 174,414 70,435 52,052 199,341 75,601 64, 674 
All Canadian Farm Products— 

UAE TMOADEDIRIS Si ita acces sieroie se cxtiaee 176, 367 3,129 143, 080 220,641 3,528 163,660 

Partly manufactured........... * 39, 264 16, 666 16, 453 49,364 20,105 23,338 

Fully or chiefly manufactured 193, 508 77,219 69, 090 202,593 78, 889 71,092 
Torats, CANADIAN FarM PRopUCTS....... 409, 140 97,014 228,622 472,599 102,522 258, 085 
Foreign Farm Propucrs—! 
Field Crops— 

Eeuweraatonmise ose me iar cietech sae cers 222,391 2,009 86,176 202, 489 2,164 80, 450 

PArtlyitanuiactured. i... can smeeauinae 87,477 3,918 13,220 98,741 2,032 27,315 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 311,648 29,145 167,370 326,721 | 34, 187 169, 963 
OCIS RIGA CROPS ..,.,n00e se bs oSiae vole ee 621,515 35,072 266,766 627,951 38, 383 277,729 
Animal Husbandry— 

MGCL WROGALCIIALS Bs Mee ere israel 10, 863 3,929 5, 656 10,520 3, 242 5,768 

Partly LOAMINACHITEG..-cc5 oceceeh sc ce cee 40 — 6 46 — 4 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 13, 832 | 405 9,162 14,279 428 9,103 
Totals, Animal Husbandry............... 24,734 4,334 14,824 24,845 3,671 14,874 
All Foreign Farm Products— 

Raw materinisets 0.2 er clseetecn nee 233, 254 5,938 91, 832 213,009 5, 406 86,218 

Parily, MANUAcbured: ee cnoetaaltme ene 87,516 3,918 13, 226 98,787 2,032 27,319 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 325, 480 29,550 176, 532 341,000 34,615 179,066 
Torats, Forrrcn FARM PRODUCTS......... 646, 249 39, 406 281, 589 652,796 42,054 292,603 
Aut Farm Propucrs—! 
All Field Crops— 

PAM IU abeLinince acc tee re eee ene 357,367 2,503 205, 218 367, 396 2,767 209, 209 

Partly manufactured... 02:52 t..0.% ees 97,628 3,924 22,591 114,726 2,091 42,698 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 401,247 55, 224 215, 531 419, 087 60, 447 219, 232 
‘Totals, All Field Crops. ...0.420 0056 .-220% 856, 241 61,651 443,335 901, 209 65, 304 471,139 
All Animal Husbandry— 

HaWANIAbCritIs scans See cn ons me ter 52, 254 6,564 29,698 66, 254 6,168 40, 668 

Partly WANUAClULed. ..-cenc- ss ow eres ee 29,152 16, 660 7,087 33, 426 20,046 7,954 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 117,741 51,545 30, 090 124, 506 53,058 30, 926 
Totals, All Animal Husbandry............ 199, 148 74,770 66, 876 224,186 79,271 79,549 
All Farm Products— 

HEA WINS CCLIAIS) oo occ aisles cin els.fn os alee es 409,621 9,067 234,912 433,650 8,934 249,877 

Partly manufactured................. 126,780 20,584 29,678 148,152 22,138 50, 652 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........ 518,988 106,769 245,621 543,593 113,504 | 250,158 
UO GAISS MATIN OTIOUNG 2c. cesses wae sit 1,055,389 136,421 510,211 | 1,125,395 144,576 550,688 


1 In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’’ refers to commodities of which the basic 
raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. ‘‘Foreign Farm Products’ covers materials or commodities 


Canada, does not produce, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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17._Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1958 and 1959—concluded 


0 ———————————————————————— 


1958 1959 
Origin All iol, United All ore United 
Countries Britain States || Countries Britain States 
$’000 $’000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $7000 
Wildlife Origin 
Ria wenn a tenials. ce cesie eiereleievelerevs areiete eielaleleisy= 10, 804 835 8,214 11,603 1,060 8,676 
Partly manufactured........-.sseeseeeeees 3, 053 372 2,267 3,039 257 2,587 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............- 632 37 558 823 38 700 
Totals, Wildlife Origin...............-... 14,488 1,244 11,040 15,465 1,355 11,963 
Marine Origin 
Raw materials: .cc.«<= «lleialeleies.ssis dalatelalets 5,704 18 4,500 6, 821 25 4,548 
Partly manufactured........+.++++eeeeeeee _ — _ a — a 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 12,771 680 5, 003 11,022 741 4,725 
Totals, Marine Origin................+.. 18,475 698 9,503 17,843 766 9,273 
Forest Origin 
Riarwimnateris isi. .ceics:- sities a picietn: olels relsteL siete 10,571 oe 10, 485 12,341 _ 12,250 
Partly manufactured... .....csseseeeeeees 48, 874 206 41,876 68, 362 578 56,651 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 180, 443 7, 887 157,349 196, 362 7,758 171, 219 
Totals, Forest Origim.................65. 239,888 8,092 209,710 277,065 8,336 240,119 
- Minera! Origin 
IR wi atenialss ce ccc../eeoreaitewareeters At 467,416 1,995 150,170 470,103 2,350 143, 143 
Partly manufactured.............++ wate 65, 242 11,618 42,810 85,328 11,527 61,934 
Fully or chiefly manufactured 2,506,338 297,353 | 1,961,279 || 2,792,434 360,186 | 2,112,516 
Totals, Mineral Origin................... 3,038,995 310,965 | 2,154,260 || 3,347,865 374,063 | 2,317,592 
Mixed Origin 
Ra wanna venialsmentemee ata eye relearn stoi et iat 553 _— 545 644 — 567 
Rantlyarmanusaccure depres stelsistsincinare s/alererer 7,635 510 6,454 6,994 343 6,086 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 816, 927 68,720 670, 656 717,649 59,134 572,776 
Totals, Mixed Origin...................- 825,115 69,230 677,655 1255288 59,477 579,429 
Recapitulation 
Waw materials .....5.:. fos cus sees Syeloveire 904,670 11,915 408,825 935,163 12,369 419, 062 
Partly manufactured.................... 251,583 33,289 123,086 311,875 34,843 177,910 
Fully or chiefly manufactured.......... 4,036,098 481,446 | 3,040,468 || 4,261,883 541,360 | 3,112,093 
Grand Totals..... Sie wagekate eer etwra are KR CRETE 5,192,351 526,650 | 3,572,379 || 5,508,921 588,573 | 3,709,065 


Section 6.—Comparison of Value, Price and Volume 
of Foreign Trade 


In recent years there has been a substantial increase in the value of Canada’s exports 
and imports. Changes in the value of trade, however, are the joint product of changes in 
the volume of goods traded and in the prices at which transactions are conducted. To 
assess the significance of value changes, it is desirable to isolate the contributions made to 
them by the price and volume factors. 
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Special indexes of export and import prices have been developed to provide this in- 
formation. These indexes are based chiefly on unit values (average prices) calculated 
from the trade statistics, supplemented by information on wholesale and retail prices. 
Price relatives are calculated for a sample of commodities representing the greater part of 
export and import trade, and these relatives are weighted by the percentage of 1948 trade 
represented by each commodity in the sample in obtaining group and total indexes. By 
dividing these price indexes into the trade values the effects of price change are removed 
from the values, or by dividing the price index into an index of values on the same time- 
base an index is obtained showing changes in the volume of trade from year to year. 


The grouping of commodities used in these calculations differs slightly from that of the 
regular trade statistics, the changes being desirable to simplify the pricing problem. The 
chief differences are that the first two main groups of the trade statistics have been com- 
bined into one group, “agricultural and animal products”, and that the sub-group “rubber 
and its products” has been transferred from this group to the “miscellaneous” group. The 
declared values of domestic exports and imports have been revised to cover the adjustment 
for “Special Transactions—Non-Trade’’. An explanation of that adjustment is contained 
in Part II of this Chapter, p. 949. Table 18 shows the revised values of trade adjusted 
for pricing purposes and the value, price and volume indexes of Canadian trade for 1958-61. 


18.—Declared Values, and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, 
by Commodity Group, 1958-61 


Commodity Group! 1958 1959 1960 1961 
DrctaRED VALUES 
$7000 $000 $000 $’000 

PPOMCN UIC EXD ORES 32 clots oe eardelde ee ons oitnlvinea mean teeals 4,791,436 | 5,021,672 | 5,255,575 5,755,513 
Wericultural'and animal productes.\. dees oes sce sjsu o.casaee 1,275, 150 1,212,381 1,142,428 1, 433, 262 
Patera TORtiCS | 4 Reed ace onic te Palace cceaicene cawaen 20, 660 26, 803 40,518 44,661 
RVGOU PrOUdOEs anil PADEE pire a dathinis Sosidee ole Mtetwa tele aie 1,413,989 1,515, 962 1,591,919 1,639,343 
Pron and. bee! and pro Guest. mr ove ueiay meee cro nn aioe bereraers 450,572 574, 453 605, 960 601,737 
Non-ferrous metals and products............ccceceecececeues 1,023,607 1,114,784 1,213,999 1,209,545 
Non-metallic minerals and products..............eeseeeeee0s 250,351 294, 235 339, 569 430,519 
Reoniicals An atentllizeta. debbrdietis, dx th da soci shawies Soxcie sesressiom 197,051 201,729 237, 687 248, 326 
ONS CCLIANCOUS: Rc. 40.5 ad rete clow © sale Ce trate sine ona wrrarnaioeys cue 160,056 81,324 83,495 148,119 

ENED OLIS 3. Ree eis te oI eet Meh aT  areoechitara Sales 5,050,492 | 5,508,921 | 5,482,695 5,771, 033 
ASTICULUFAl ANG ANIMA] PrOUUCtS.... oc caiccte sa ce ctiourse nesme as 716,314 733, 062 737,710 788,394 
ibnes anal fox eulestara ood cca cie la toinive lace ealele ns acces 387,357 425,470 431,975 458, 488 
Wood producte ands DADCKs ders nsscstetteciemeisbinsiiye ater viene ots 226,912 263, 203 256,701 277,124 
ron and stéelhand producte tes. cis... Sedtdate's « «se gewreks come as 1,844,480 | 2,086,064 | 2,046,258 2,019, 603 
Non-ferrous metals and products.........2ccecesceececceeees 442,795 479,231 476, 633 524,191 
Non-metallic minerals and products............eeeseeeeueuee 676,000 698,188 660,749 671,324 
(Chomicais Ana teruluvceice teeta cs er cmaree teeter t cose nese 297,212 334, 455 346, 972 380, 855 
HRC IAC TE See en. oan Lereaaee et ©. eae ts  Suanrey Peon 459 , 423 489, 299 525,698 651, 054 

VaLue INDEXES 
(1948=100) 

Domestic Exports.................. 157.3 164.8 172.5 188.9 
Agricultural and animal products. . 122.0 116.1 109.3 137.1 
Bibres:and textiles: .2...cn065 sotee. eo ve 45.4 56.6 88.9 98.0 
WGor- productsand papery -< sucechioek Ootevioms Riso e side crrele v's 148.3 159.0 166.9 171.9 
isonand steel and products::: «iis <artias witha = clo en arstebyerayeya « 124.2 158.3 167.0 165.8 
Non-ferrous metals and products.........+.-+sscceecce sone 262.2 285.6 311.0 309.9 
Non-metallic minerals and products...........6+000+eeeeeee: 263.8 310.0 357.8 453.6 
Ghomicalsand. fertilizer . iscsi visu seute ot « sss diemste’s » eldintgsistere's 246.8 252.7 297.7 311.0 
LOSE C HICK ENTS Ue SRS 288 BRIS BRNO Us oreo Coes e Don 217.0 110.9 113.2 200.8 

RERENGN Los PVRS By Bie ons « ciate eter g te weit tights Sis aisle ale sietcate 192.9 210.4 209.4 220.4 
Agricultural and animal products.........0.eseeeeeeeeeeeees tty hey 182.2 183.4 196.0 
LCA POXULICSs oe ce oe ce cite oe hate oie tater sous eittele, sieraiatlerortere 110.5 120.9 122.8 130.3 
Wood wroducts ald paperswnes clas = hic dis sul ie louleilels os nee 321.6 373.1 363.9 392.9 
Ter ATMA TORE AIM) DEOCOUCE ss «rare cerarelnie a nioia tinlond oI ariviol herent 235.4 266.3 261.2 257.8 
Non-ferrous metals and products. ...........csceccesecercees 283.1 307.2 305.6 336.0 
Non-metallic minerals and products..........:.0+eeeeeeeeees 112.1 115.7 109.5 111.3 
ChemoAIS and TortiliZers sa. san nts.cleiclt v sede os.o be we ieiets 15 visnetete 245.0 275.7 286.1 314.0 
MUTA OLIANGOUS ore ie cs Ceiins ae B's ser asiath iets che Rete eeeicl »htvlets's 854.2 377.4 405.5 502.2 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 984. 
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18.—Declared Values, and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, 
by Commodity Group, 1958-61— concluded 


Commodity Group! 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Price INDEXES 
(1948=100) 
eet eee ee eae 

Domestic Exports..............0: eee cece eee eee e eter eeeees 120.6 122.8 123.0 124.2 
Agricultural and animal products.......--++++++++++ee+ee+0: 96.6 99.8 99.6 101.9 
Fibres and textiles..........0+ceeeee cree cece tec esecereteces 108.0 107.8 110.5 111.5 
Wood products and paper......-..s+sseeee rene ete ee tee esc e es 119.3 120.2 118.5 116.0 
Tron and steel and products........-++--seeee renee eee reer 157.1 161.7 162.8 167.1 
Non-ferrous metals and products.......-.++++-ee+seeee seen 143.6 145.6 148.8 152.4 
Non-metallic minerals and products........++-++++seseeeeees 165.3 165.0 165.3 169.2 
Chemicals and fertilizer..........sseecceeer rete eeese cence 114.5 114.8 L153 114.2 
Mis cellaAneOUS .. cemassccieciieie:escecersrslol- aise eile occteletstalo ini ioe 128.8 128.9 133.9 131.6 

Mr DOPES. cscs stable seie aieloleveie « alele slatasiaierelaleielesale tere letereters 116.5 114.4 115.5 119.2 
Agricultural and animal products.......--++++++eseseser eres 100.3 91.3 91.1 95.4 
Eibres and Gextiles.. co. chee s «gic ciieo sWeisre.c ere iecelsM fetap= eis selrieke 86.6 82.3 85.0 89.0 
Wood products and paper....-.-.eeeeeee eee e tere reece ee ceces 128.7 139.7 142.2 144.8 
Tron and steel and products......-....0++eee reese cece ee eeee 143.1 144.2 142.5 153.4 
Non-ferrous metals and products.......---+++sseesere teense 132.8 135.1 138.3 141.3 
Non-metallic minerals and products. 106.5 101.8 98.6 101.0 
Chemicals and fertilizer...........2+2eseeeeeeeeees 112.7 110.9 111.9 116.4 
Miscellaneous... 1... decals ectena e+ eee iain 106.9 116.3 125:°7 114.8 

VotumME INDEXES 
(1948=100) 

Domestic Exports.......... 0... c cece nce eee e eee een etnies 130.4 134.2 140.2 152.1 
Agricultural and animal products.........+-+++e+eerreee ees 126.3 116.3 109.7 134.5 
Mires ands Fexilesiy. sa. cee eestetetein@ cickecare sel ete ogsiats jer aitareien aloreseteas 42.0 52.5 80.5 87.8 
Wood products and paper.........sseeceee ence cece sete ceceees 124.3 132.3 140.8 148.2 
Tron and steel and products..........ceseesceeeeer ees ee eees 79.1 - 97.9 102.6 99.2 
Non-ferrous metals and products............00eseseee eee eees 182.6 196.2 209.0 203.3 
Non-metallic minerals and products..........+.+e2eeese reer 159.6 187.9 216.5 268.1 
Chemicals and fertilizer. + ccs% -tssiate ocr sles ve eis alere'nieisin aie 215.5 220.1 258.2 272.3 
Miscellaneous Aare. .-sc docewste ee vie vie Get steretetntetnfeiaiete ie ainlerere 168.5 86.0 84.5 152.6 

Timports:..: 40h. ecb oreso cee ete ete crs Stars wearer t= oes 165.6 183.9 181.3 184.9 
Agricultural and animal products..........++++++e++eeeeeeee 177.2 199.6 201.3 205.5 
Pibresiand textilese.;. 2.0. sce as = teeeleeielalteiseinaies eles waste 127.6 146.9 141.6 146.4 
Wood products and paper.......--.eeeere eer eer ee eee ee eens 231.9 267.1 255.9 271.3 
Tron and steel and products..........0:seeeeee eee e es eeeeeees 164.5 184.7 178.3 168.1 
Non-ferrous metals and products.........-+--+sseeeeee er eees 213.2 227.4 221.0 237.8 
Non-metallic minerals and products.......-..+---+++++eeeee: 105.3 113.7 111.0 110.2 
Ghemicals and ferbilazer) ceyer seas «/ «iste sareveler ciate elelelertaisiotres inn 217.4 248.6 255.7 269.8 
(Miscellaneous hd ees. cece estes ine oi oko. otele oltielelo Nr Laraietee rots stsionn 331.3 324.5 322.6 437.5 


pee ne eure: though classified by component material, differ slightly from conventional groups (see text, 
pp. 982-983). 


PART ilIl.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Foreign Trade Service and Associated Agencies 
concerned with the Development of Foreign Trade* 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of Canadians, 
largely because the productive capacity of Canada is greater than the ability of its popula- 
tion to consume the output of farms, factories, forests, fisheries and mines. Every effort 
is made, therefore, to establish and maintain close commercial relations with other 
countries whose markets are essential to the Canadian economy. It is appreciated, how- 
ever, that two-way trade should be encouraged in order that goods and services may be 
accepted in partial payment for the products Canada is in a position to export. Further- 
more, many commodities that are not indigenous to this country must be imported. Some 

* Prepared in the several branches concerned and collated in the Trade Publicity Branch, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. The work of the Small Business Branch, the Industrial Promotion Branch, the 


National Design Branch, the Depreciation Certification Division and the Standards Branch of the Department, 
which are concerned with domestic matters, is dealt with in the Domestic Trade Chapter, pp. 914-916. 
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of these are required for industrial processes and others may be classed as consumer goods 
necessary for the maintenance of the Canadian standard of living. 

Although many private firms have established connections in other countries that 
enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others require the 
assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of supply. Import and 
export controls imposed by many countries for a variety of reasons, together with postwar 
foreign exchange difficulties, present problems that no single firm or even an association 
of manufacturers, exporters or importers can solve without assistance from government 
representatives. 

The Department of Trade and Commerce and associated agencies are at the disposal 
of exporters and importers engaged directly in the development of Canada’s commercial 
relations with other countries. Services obtainable from the various branches, divisions 
and agencies are described below. 


Agriculture and Fisheries Branch.—The main activities of the Agriculture and 
Fisheries Branch are directed toward trade promotion of agricultural and fisheries prod- 
ucts in world markets. The Branch has four commodity Divisions—a Grain Division, 
a Fisheries Division, a Livestock and Animal Products Division and a Plant Products 
Division—each of which is staffed with specialists in their respective fields. The Grain 
Division, since the transfer of the Canadian Wheat Board to the jurisdiction of the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, has operated as a ‘joint unit’, being responsible to the Minister of 
Agriculture on domestic matters and to the Minister of Trade and Commerce on trade 
matters. A close working relationship is maintained with other Branches of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, with producers and processors, with industry associations 
and provincial marketing boards, and with other government departments, both federal 
and provincial. 

The Department’s trade fair program provides an excellent medium for the intro- 
duction and promotion of agricultural and fisheries products in foreign markets, Branch 
officers organize and co-ordinate participation in these exhibits and are also active in 
organizing trade missions to a number of countries and in arranging for visiting agricultural 
missions to Canada. Such missions have proved to be a valuable means of stimulating 
exports of Canadian products. As a basis for export promotion, studies of foreign markets 
and special surveys are carried out for various segments of the agriculture export industry. 
Considerable emphasis is placed on assisting export firms in locating markets for their 
products and Canadian Trade Commissioners are kept informed of the supply situation 
for various products, of prices and of other related details to assist them in assessing market 
potential in their areas. 

Branch officers participate in activities relating to international commodity agree- 
ments and foreign agricultural policy problems as they relate to trade. The Branch 
Director is the departmental representative on the Interdepartmental FAO Committee 
and the Branch provides a chairman and secretary for the Canadian Fur Council. Dele- 
gates were also provided for 1961 meetings of the International Sugar Council and the 
International Coffee Study Group. 

In addition to direct trade promotion activity, the Branch reviews and disseminates 
information on foreign agriculture and fisheries. This information, received from officers 
of the Trade Commissioner Service, is collated and distributed to the Departments of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, the Canadian Wheat Board and other interested government 
departments and boards, as well as to the agricultural industry. 


Canadian Government Exhibition Commission.—The Canadian Government 
Exhibition Commission is responsible for the planning, organization and administration 
of all Canadian exhibits in fairs and exhibitions abroad. In addition, the Commission 
endeavours to advise private exhibitors and their agents on the best means of displaying 
Canadian products at overseas fairs. The Commission is also responsible for any inter- 
national fairs and exhibitions held in Canada, financed and sponsored by the Federal 


Government. 
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Commodities Branch.—The principal role of the Commodities Branch is active 
trade promotion. The Branch provides liaison with industry and the business community 
in Canada, and passes on information about trade opportunities brought to light by 
officers of the Department at home and abroad. 

The Branch has commodity specialists organized in seven divisions: Engineering and 
Equipment, Minerals and Metals, Forest Products, Chemicals, Appliances and Com- 
mercial Machinery, Textiles and Consumer Goods, and Transportation and Trade Services. 
Within these divisions, individual commodity specialists are concerned with such particular 
eroups of products as engineering services and plant equipment, electrical and electronic 
equipment and transportation equipment, ferrous and non-ferrous metals, lumber, pulp 
and paper, chemicals and petroleum products and leather and rubber, as well as a wide 
range of consumer products. Commodity officers visit plants, attend meetings of business 
associations, prepare trade studies and market surveys, and assist in arranging displays 
of Canadian goods abroad for the purpose of introducing them in foreign markets. Com- 
modity specialists direct the attention of trade commissioners to changes in supply con- 
ditions and to products available for export, and also relay market news received from trade 
commissioners to Canadian manufacturers and exporters. 

The Branch is concerned with the administration of the Export and Import Permits 
Act and is active in the export control field, including international arrangements for the 
control of strategic materials. Branch representatives attend international commodity 
study groups in such products as tin, rubber, cotton, lead and zinc, where major world 
suppliers and users of the commodity concerned meet to arrange a framework for orderly 
marketing and price stability in principal world markets. The Branch also acts as a 
source of commercial intelligence and compiles and distributes trade information essential 
to the operation of other branches of the Department. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—The Export Credits Insurance Corpora- 
tion was established under the provisions of the Export Credits Insurance Act 1944 
(RSC 1952, c. 105, as amended by 1953-54, 1957, 1957-58, 1959, 1960-61 and 1962), and 
is administered by a Board of Directors that includes the Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and the Deputy Minister of Finance. It insures persons carrying on business 
in Canada against risks involved in the export, manufacture, treatment or distribution 
of goods or the rendering of engineering, construction, technical or similar services. The 
main risks covered include: insolvency or protracted default on the part of the buyer; 
exchange restrictions in the buyer’s country preventing the transfer of funds to Canada; 
cancellation of an import licence or the imposition of restrictions on the importation of 
goods not previously subject to restrictions; the occurrence of war between the buyer’s 
country and Canada, or of war, revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country. 

The insurance is available under three main classifications: general commodities, 
capital goods and services. Coverage for general commodities may be procured by ex- 
porters under two types of policies: the Contracts Policy, which insures an exporter 
against loss from the time he books the order until payment is received; or the Shipments 
Policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium and covering the exporter from the time 
of shipment until payment is received. These policies are issued on a yearly basis, covering 
exporters’ sales to all countries. 

Insurance of capital goods offers protection to exporters dealing in plant equipment, 
heavy machinery, etc., where extended credit up to a maximum of five years may be neces- 
sary. Specific policies are issued for transactions involving capital goods, but the general 
terms and conditions are the same as those applicable to policies for general commodities. 
Specific policies are also issued to cover engineering, construction, technical or similar 
service contracts entered into between Canadian firms and persons in foreign countries 
who have agreed to purchase such services. 

The Corporation insures exporters on a co-insurance basis up to a maximum of 85 
p.c. of the gross invoice value of shipments. This co-insurance basis also operates in the 
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distribution of recoveries obtained after payment of a loss; these recoveries are shared by 
the Corporation and the exporter in the proportions of 85 p.c. and 15 p.c., respectively. 

Under the Export Credits Insurance Act, Sect. 21, the Corporation may be authorized 
by the Government to enter into certain contracts of insurance, where the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Corporation is of opinion that a proposed contract of insurance would impose 
upon the Corporation a liability for a term or in an amount in excess of that which the 
Corporation would normally undertake, and in the opinion of the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce it is in the national interest that the proposed contract be entered into, Under 
Sect. 21A of the Act, the Corporation may be authorized by the Government to provide 
financing in respect of an export transaction. Such financing is available only in cases 
where extended credit terms in excess of five years are involved. 


International Trade Relations Branch.—The International Trade Relations 
Branch deals with a wide variety of current trade issues including analysis of developments 
in international commercial relations and assistance in maintaining and further improving 
the access for Canadian goods in foreign markets. The Branch endeavours to find practical 
solutions for tariffs and other difficulties encountered by Canadian exporters. It has 
under constant review Canada’s trading relations with other countries, and participates 
in conferences and negotiations under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
In addition, the Branch is concerned with work being done in the trade field by other 
international organizations. 

The Branch has a major responsibility for the administration of Canada’s existing 
trade agreements and is responsible for the preparation of material for trade and tariff 
negotiations with other countries. Information is maintained on foreign tariffs, customs 
legislation, taxes affecting trade, import licensing, exchange regulations, documentation, 
sanitary regulations, marking and labelling requirements, and measures pertaining to 
quotas, embargoes, and other import restrictions. This information is made available to 
exporters, government officials and others interested in these regulations as they affect 
Canadian export trade. The assistance of the Branch is available to exporters in dealing 
with difficulties resulting from the trade policies or regulations of other countries. 


Trade Publicity Branch.—The principal function of the Trade Publicity Branch 
is to promote trade between Canada and other countries in the publicity field. It furnishes 
the commercial community of Canada with information concerning the assistance that 
exporters and importers may obtain from the Department of Trade and Commerce. 
The Branch is responsible also for stimulating a better appreciation by the general public 
of the importance of trade to the welfare of Canada. The attention of exporters and po- 
tential exporters is directed to opportunities for the disposal of their products in markets 
abroad, and of importers to sources of supply for raw materials and consumer goods 
unobtainable in Canada. 

Its principal information medium is Foreign Trade, fortnightly publication of the 
Foreign Trade Service, in which are reproduced reports by Canadian trade commissioners 
on conditions in their respective territories, articles by Head Office personnel, commodity 
notes, foreign exchange rates, the itineraries of trade commissioners on tour in Canada, 
and trade and tariff regulations. A list of trade offices throughout the world is published 
once a month, and a directory of Head Office at periodic intervals. 

Press releases are prepared and distributed to newspapers, trade publications, trade 
associations, chambers of commerce and individuals to whom this information may be of 
assistance at home, and material of a similar character is dispatched to Canadian trade 
commissioners for distribution to newspapers abroad. Pamphlets and brochures are 
prepared to supplement other information on foreign markets, sources of supply, documen- 
tation, regulations and trade restrictions. Assistance is rendered to correspondents of 
newspapers and periodicals at home and abroad in the preparation of articles pertaining 
to various phases of Canada’s foreign trade. The promotional work of this Branch is 
supported by moderate advertising at home and abroad through the daily press, periodicals 
and trade papers, and by films and radio. 
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Trade promotion, through the medium of trade fairs in other lands, is the responsi- 
bility of a Division in this Branch, which maintains close liaison with other branches 
of the Department and agencies of government and prepares information for considera- 
tion by the Committee on Trade Fairs Abroad. 


Trade Commissioner Service.—The Trade Commissioner Service is the overseas 
arm of the Department and is actively engaged in the promotion of Canadian trade and 
the protection of Canada’s commercial interests; 65 offices are maintained in 47 countries. 


The prime function of the trade commissioners is to stimulate Canada’s export trade. 
In so doing, every effort is made to bring Canadian exporters and prospective buyers 
together. On their own initiative, and in response to requests from the Department and 
Canadian businessmen, they study potential markets for specific Canadian commodities and 
services. Reports are provided on the demand in the country concerned, prices, compe- 
tition, trade and exchange regulations, tariffs, shipping and packaging requirements, credit 
terms, channels of distribution, labelling regulations, etc. Inquiries from local businessmen 
for goods obtainable from Canada are forwarded to the Department in Ottawa, or directly 
to Canadian firms in a position to supply the products required. 


The supervision of Canadian exhibits at overseas trade fairs and the provision of 
assistance to participating Canadian firms is an important function of many offices. Trade 
commissioners make local arrangements for and travel with Canadian trade missions visit- 
ing overseas markets. They also seek sources of supply for a wide variety of goods on 
behalf of Canadian importers. 

In developing trade opportunities, Canada’s trade commissioners travel extensively 
in their territories, visit leading industrial and commercial centres, and call on government 
officials, businessmen, trade associations and municipal authorities in an effort to arouse 
interest in Canadian products. They establish social contacts with commercial interests, 
thereby developing goodwill for Canada and Canadian products, while creating connections 
for Canadian exporters and facilitating the collection of trade information. They return 
to Canada at periodic intervals and make tours of Canadian industrial and commercial 
centres. Such direct contacts enable them to discuss specific problems with businessmen 
and bring into focus the Canadian commercial scene. Trade commissioners report to the 
Department and advise Canadian firms on economic conditions and trade opportunities 
in their respective territories. Many reports are published in Foreign Trade, and provide 
Canadian businessmen with a wealth of commercial intelligence. 


In countries where Canada has a diplomatic mission, the Canadian trade office is the 
commercial division and the trade commissioner has the rank of Minister (Commercial), 
Minister-Counsellor (Economic), Commercial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary. When 
attached to a consulate, he carries the title of Deputy Consul General (Commercial), 
Consul (Commercial), or Vice-Consul (Commercial), according to his rank, in addition to 
that of Trade Commissioner. He may also be the Consul General, in charge of the office. 
Where trade offices are detached, and do not form part of a diplomatic mission, the trade 
commissioner may also be required to undertake consular, immigration and other duties as 
the sole representative of Canada. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE OFFICES ABROAD, AS AT MAR. 1, 1962 


ARGENTINA.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Bartolome Mitre 478, Buenos Aires. 
Territory includes Paraguay. 


AUSTRALIA.— 
Sydney: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 2ist Floor A.M.P. Bldg., Sydney Cove, N.S.W. 
Mail: P.O. Box 3952 G.P.O. 
Melbourne: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, Mobile Centre, 2 City Road, South Melbourne. 
panbens: Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, State Circle, 
anberra. 


Avustria.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, Opernringhof, Opernring 1, Vienna 1. Territory 
includes Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania and Yugoslavia. 
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Breterum.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, Brussels 4. Territory 
includes Luxembourg. 


Braziu.— 
Rio de Janeiro: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Metropole, Av. Presi- 
dente Wilson 165, Rio de Janeiro. Mail: Caixa Postal 2164. 


Sao Paulo: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Edificio Alois, Rue 7 de 
Abril 252, SAo Paulo. Mail: Caixa Postal 6034. 


Britatn.— 
London: Minister (Commercial), Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, One Grosvenor 
Square, London W.1. 
Liverpool: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Bldg., Water Street, 
Liverpool. 
Glasgow: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Cornhill House, 144 West George St., 
Glasgow C.2, Scotland. 


a : oe Government Trade Commissioner, 15/17 Chichester St., Belfast 1, Northern 
reland. 


Cryton.—Commercial Secretary (absent), Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 6 Greg- 
ory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. Mail: P.O. Box 1006. 


CuimE.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 5th Floor, Agustinas 1225, Santiago. Mail: 
Casilla 771. 


CotomsB1a.—Commercial Secretary and Consul, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco de Los Andes, 
Carrera 10, No. 16-92, Bogota. Airmail: Apartado Aereo 8582. Surface Mail: Apartado 1618. 
Territory includes Ecuador. 


Conco.—Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, C.C.C.I. Bldg., Boulevard Albert Ie", 
Leopoldville 1. Mail: Botte Postale 8341. Territory includes Angola, Central African Re- 
public, Chad, Gabon and Congo (Community). 


Cusa.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Ingenieros Civiles, Calle 17 y 0 
Vedado, Havana. Mail: Gaveta 6125. 


DrenMAarkK.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Prinsesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen V. 
Territory includes Greenland and Poland. 


Dominican Repustic.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Copello 408, Calle 
El Conde, Santo Domingo. Mail: Apartado 1393. Territory includes Puerto Rico. 


France.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 Ave. Montaigne, Paris 8°. Territory 
includes Algeria, Cameroon Republic, Dahomey, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Mali Republic, Mauri- 
tania, Morocco, Niger, Senegal, Togoland and Upper Volta. 


GERMANY.— 
Bonn: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 22 Zitelmannstrasse, Bonn. 
Duesseldorf; Consul, Canadian Consulate, Bismarckstrasse 95, Duesseldorf. Mail: P.O. Box 
2102. 


Hamburg: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, 69 Ferdinandstrasse, Hamburg. 


Guana.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, E115/3 Independ- 
ence Ave., Accra. Mail: P.O. Box 1639. Territory includes Gambia, Liberia and Sierra 
Leone. 


Grerece.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 31 Vassilissis Sophias Ave., Athens. 
Territory includes Cyprus and Turkey. 


GuatemaLta.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 5a Avenida 11-70, Zone 1, Guatemala 
City, C.A. Airmail: P.O. Box 400. Surface mail: P.O. Box 444. Territory includes Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and Canal Zone. 


Hartr.—Charge d’Affaires ad interim and Consul, Canadian Embassy, Route du Canape Vert, 
St. Louis de Turgeau, Port-au-Prince. Mail: P.O. Box 826. 


Hone Kone.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation Bldg., Hong Kong. Mail: P.O. Box 126. Territory includes Cambodia, Com- 
munist China, Laos, Viet Nam and Macao. 
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INDIA.— 

New Delhi: Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 13 Golf 
Links Area, New Delhil. Mail: P.O. Box 11. Territory includes Bhutan, Nepal and 
Sikkim. 

Bombay: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Gresham Assurance House, Mint Road, 
Bombay. Mail: P.O. Box 886. 


InponestA.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Djl. Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta. 


Inan.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Bezrouke Bldg., Corner of Takht Jamshid 
Ave. and Forsat St., Tehran. Mail: P.O. Box 1610. 


IrELAND.—Commercial Secretary for Canada, 66 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin. 
IsRApnL.—Commercial Secretary for Canada, 35 Carlebach St., Tel Aviv. Mail: P.O. Box 20140. 


Ivaty.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Via G.B. De Rossi 27, Rome. Territory 
includes Libya and Malta. 


Japan.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Tokyo. Territory includes Korea and 
Okinawa. 


Lepanon.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Alpha Bldg., Rue Clemenceau, Beirut. 
Mail: Botte Postale 2300. Territory includes Iraq, Jordan, Persian Gulf Area and Syria. 


Merxico.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Melchor Ocampo, 463, 7th Floor, Mexico 
5, D.F. Mail: Apartado 25364. 


NETHERLANDS.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Sophialaan 5-7, The Hague. 


New ZEALAND.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Govern- 
ment Life Insurance Bldg., Wellington. Mail: P.O. Box 1660. Territory includes Fiji, Samoa, 
Tahiti and Tonga. 


NiIGERIA.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 4th Floor Bar- 
clays Bank Bldg., 40 Marina Road, Lagos. Mail: P.O. Box 851. 


Norway.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo. Mail: 
P.O. Box 1379—Vika. Territory includes Iceland. 


Paxistan.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Hotel Metro- 
pole, Victoria Road, Karachi. Mail: P.O. Box 3703. Territory includes Afghanistan. 


Peru.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Boza, Carabaya 831, Plaza San 
Martin, Lima. Mail: Casilla 1212. Territory includes Bolivia. 


PHILIPPINES.—Consul General and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, L & S Bldg., 
3rd Floor, 1414 Dewey Blvd., Manila. Mail: P.O. Box 1825. Territory includes Republic of 
China (Taiwan). 


Portucat.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Rua Marques de Fronteira, No. 8-4°D*, 
Lisbon. Territory includes Azores, Cape Verde Islands, Madeira and Portuguese Guinea. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, FEDERATION oF.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 8th 
Floor, Grindlays Bank Chambers, Baker Ave., Salisbury. Mail: P.O. Box 2133. Territory 
includes Kenya, Seychelles Islands, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar. 


Srncaroryn.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, American International Bldg., Robinson 
Road and Telegraph St., Singapore. Mail: P.O. Box 845. Territory includes Brunei, Burma, 
Federation of Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak and Thailand. 


SoutH AFrrica.— 


Johannesburg: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Mobil House, 17th Floor, Corner 
Rissik and De Villiers Sts., Johannesburg. Mail: P.O. Box 715. Territory includes Mauri- 
tius, Mozambique, Reunion and Malagasy. 


Cape Town: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 602 Norwich House, The Foreshore, 
Cape Town. Mail: P.O. Box 683. Territory includes St. Helena and South West Africa. 


Sparn.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espafia, Avenida de Jose Antonio 
88, Madrid. Mail: Apartado 117. Territory includes Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Gi- 
braltar, Rio Muni and Rio de Oro. 
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SweEDEN.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Strandvagen, 7-C, Stockholm. Mail: 
P.O. Box 14042. Territory includes Finland. 


SwitzeRtanp.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Kirchenfeldstrasse 88, Berne. Ter- 
ritory includes Tunisia. 


Union or Sovier Socrarist Repusiics.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 23 Staro- 
konyushenny Pereulok, Moscow. 


Unitep Aras Repusiic.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Rouston Pasha, 
Garden City, Cairo. Mail: Kasr el Doubara Post Office. Territory includes Aden, Sudan, 
Ethiopia, Saudi Arabia and Yemen. 


UNITED STaTeEs.— 


Washington: Minister-Counsellor (Economic), Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


New York City: Deputy Consul General (Commercial), Canadian Consulate General, 680 
Fifth Ave., New York City 19. Territory includes Bermuda. 


Boston: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 607 Boylston St., 
Boston 16. 


Chicago: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 111 North Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 


ao Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 1139 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 


Los Angeles: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 510 West Sixth 
St., Los Angeles 14. 


New Orleans: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 215-217 Inter- 
national Trade Mart, New Orleans 12. 


Philadelphia: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 3 Penn Center Plaza, 
Philadelphia 2. 

San Francisco: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, 3rd Floor, Kohl Bldg., 400 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 4. 


Seattle: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, The Tower Bldg., Seventh Ave. at 
Olive Way, Seattle 1. 


Urvuacuay.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, No. 1409 Avenida Agraciada, Piso 7°, 
Montevideo. Mail: Casilla Postal 852. Territory includes Falkland Islands. 


VENEZUELA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Avenida La Estancia No. 10, Ciudad 
Comercial Tamanaco, Caracas. Mail: Apartado 11452-Este. Territory includes Netherlands 
Antilles. 


West INpIEs.— 

Port-of-Spain: Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Colonial 
Bldg., 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. Mail: P.O. Box 125. Territory includes 
Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago, Windward and Leeward Islands, British Guiana, French 
Guiana, Surinam, Guadeloupe and Martinique. 


Kingston: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Barclays Bank Bldg., King Street, 
Kingston, Jamaica. Mail: P.O. Box 225. Territory includes Bahamas and British Hon- 
duras. 


Section 2.—The National Energy Board* 


The National Energy Board was established by the National Energy Board Act, 1959 
(SC 1959, c. 46) for the broad purpose of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. 
The Board is responsible for the regulation in the public interest of the construction and 
operation of oil and gas pipelines subject to the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 
the tolls charged for transmission by such pipelines, the export and import of gas, the 
export of electric power and the construction of those lines over which such power is ex- 
ported. The Board is also required to study and keep under review all matters relating 
to energy within the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada and to recommend such 
measures as it considers necessary or advisable in the public interest with regard to such 
matters. The Act also authorizes the extension of the export and import provisions to 


* Prepared from the report of the National Energy Board for the year ended Dee. 31, 1961. 
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oil upon proclamation by the Governor in Council. The Board, which reports to the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, consists of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and three 
other members. 

The Act was given Royal Assent on July 18, 1959, the members were appointed by 
Order in Council on Aug. 10, 1959 and the Act came into force by proclamation on Nov. 
2, 1959. The Act supersedes the Pipe Lines Act, formerly administered by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Canada, and the Exportation of Power and Fluids and 
Importation of Gas Act, formerly administered by the Standards Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. Provision was made in the new Act for the continuation 
or re-definition of authorizations issued under the two previous Acts, and in 1960 the Act 
was amended to extend to Dec. 31, 1961 the duration of licences to export power issued 
under the Exportation of Power and Fluids and Importation of Gas Act unless earlier 
replaced by a licence issued under the National Energy Board Act. 

Whereas the most prominent activity of the Board during its first full year of opera- 
tion (1960) was the processing and disposition of the backlog of applications for licences 
to export large quantities of natural gas and the completion of the issuance of certificates 
for power export facilities already in use when the Board came into existence (see the 
1961 Year Book, pp. 1022-1023), the major preoccupations of the Board during 1961 were 
the implementation of the N ational Oil Policy (announced by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce on Feb. 1, 1961) and the processing of applications for renewal or issuance of 
licences to export electrical power and energy. 


As stated at p. 480, the National Oil Policy sought the co-operation of the oil industry 
in achieving a series of target levels of Canadian production of oil and natural gas liquids to 
attain an average daily output of 640,000 bbl. for 1961 and 800,000 bbl. per day in 1963. 
These targets were to be achieved by the increased use of Canadian oil in domestic markets 
west of the Ottawa Valley and by some expansion of export sales, largely in existing markets 
which could be reached through established pipelines. Under the policy, importers of 
crude oil and petroleum products were required to report their imports to the National 
Energy Board which, in turn, was required to evaluate the contribution of individual 
companies to the production targets and to report periodically on the progress and develop- 
ment of the program. At Dec. 31, 1961, the Board’s assessment of the achievement of 
the target levels of production gave substantial weight to the increases in exports of oil 
and to the facts that importation into Ontario of foreign crudes (with the exception of 
minor quantities of specialty crudes) had been eliminated, that direct imports of products 
into the target area of Ontario were reduced by 40 p.c. in 1961, and that transfers of pro- 
ducts from Montreal into that area were reduced by 5 p.c. The co-operation by the in- 
dustry was further manifested by the projected construction by mid-1963 of additional 
Ontario refinery capacity of some 55,000 bbl. per day. 


During 1961, the Board issued 16 licences, valid for periods ranging from one to five 
years, to the following eight utilities and companies: the B.C. Electric Company, the Can- 
adian Niagara Power Company, the Southern Canada Power Company, the Cedars Rapids 
Transmission Company, the Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company, The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, 
and the Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Company. In addition, the Board 
dealt with four minor exports. 


In respect of oil pipelines, during 1961 the Board conducted three public hearings on 
applications as a result of which certificates were issued for the construction of oil pipeline 
facilities: that of Matador Pipe Line Company, Ltd. to construct and operate an 8-inch 
oil pipeline of some 54 miles in length from a point on the international boundary 12 miles 
east of the Manitoba-Saskatchewan border to a point near Cromer, Man., where it will 
connect with the facilities of the Interprovincial pipeline, thereby enabling North Dakota 
oil to move by pipeline, rather than by rail, to markets in the United States; that of Inter- 
provincial Pipe Line Company to construct and operate a 12%-inch pipeline from its 
facilities near Westover, Ont., some 64 miles in length to a point on the international 
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boundary near Chippawa, Ont., for the purpose of exporting Canadian crude oil to refineries 
in the vicinity of Buffalo, N.Y.; and that of Aurora Pipe Line Company to construct and 
operate an 8§-inch oil pipeline of one-half mile in length from a,point near Carway, 
Alta., to a point on the Canada—United States boundary. 


In respect of gas pipelines, the Board held two public hearings as a result of which 
certificates were issued for the construction and operation of gas pipeline facilities: that of 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited for additional facilities to its existing pipeline system; 
and that of Westcoast Transmission Company Limited for a one-mile 16-inch pipeline in 
the Boundary Lake gas field in Alberta and British Columbia. 


The Board approved three applications for licences for the export of natural gas: 
that of Canadian—Montana Pipe Line Company to alter the time of expiry and increase 
the maximum quantities of gas permitted to be exported; that of Texaco Exploration Com- 
pany to export various grade butanes aggregating 15,120,000 gal. through the facilities 
of Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company to Anacortes, Wash., for a period of 12 months; 
and that of Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited, to export field grades of butanes 
aggregating 260,000 bbl. to Anacortes for a like period. 


During the year, the Board concerned itself also with requirements of the National 
Energy Board Act respecting the protection of the public safety, such as those providing 
for control of crossings by pipelines of various other utilities and vice versa, and those 
providing that no pipeline shall be opened for the transmission of hydrocarbons without 
leave of the Board. Under the former, 226 crossing orders were processed. Under the 
latter, 14 applications were reviewed as to adequacy of pipeline testing and safety devices; 
these applications represented some 113 miles of new and relocated pipelines, approximately 
52,000 additional horsepower for gas compression and approximately 20,000 additional 
horsepower for pumping of liquid hydrocarbons. Forty-five other orders were issued on 
applications received under other sections of the Act. 


Pursuant to its obligations to keep under review certain matters relating to energy, 
the Board continued the preparation of detailed energy supply and demand forecasts. 
In co-operation with the Dominion Coal Board a study of the interrelationship between 
coal and oil in Quebec and the Atlantie Provinces was undertaken. Because of the im- 
portance of comprehensive statistics on energy, the National Energy Board, in co-opera- 
tion with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, sponsored the formation of an Interdepart- 
mental Advisory Committee on Energy Statistics, which has representation from the various 
government departments interested in the energy field. This Committee, formed in the 
latter part of 1961, has established liaison with agencies of the provincial governments and 
of industry working in the energy field, and is directing its efforts toward the establishment 
of improved statistical series on energy. 


The Board has participated in the work of the Emergency Measures Organization in 
association with the Emergency Supply Planning Branch of the Department of Defence 
Production, and has strengthened its liaison with international organizations such as the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. Close liaison has been main- 
tained with the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources on problems 
associated with the disposal of the Canol Pipeline facilities. Also, as a result of investi- 
gations into two pipeline failures that occurred on the system of Trans-Canada Pipe Lines 
Limited, a more extensive study of pipeline steels and pipe fabrication procedures has been 
initiated in co-operation with the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Section 3.—The Development of Tariffs 


Limitations of space in the Year Book have made it necessary, in regard to tariffs, 
to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities and countries to tariff 
relationships in force at present and to summarize as much as possible historical data and 
details of preceding tariffs, giving references to those editions of the Year Book where 


extended treatments may be found. 
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Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure* 


The Canadian Tariff consists, in the main, of three sets of tariff rates—British 
Preferential, Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. 


British Preferential Tariff rates are, with some exceptions, the lowest rates. They 
are applied to imported commodities from British countries, with the exception of Hong 
Kong, when conveyed without trans-shipment from a port of any British country enjoying 
the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff into a port of Canada. Some Common- 
wealth countries have trade agreements with Canada which provide for rates of duty, on 
certain specified goods, lower than the British Preferential rates. 


Most-Favoured-Nation rates are usually higher than the British Preferential rates 
and lower than the General Tariff rates. They are applied to commodities imported from 
countries with which Canada has trade agreements. These rates would apply to British 
countries when they are lower than the British Preferential Tariff rates. The most im- 
portant trade agreement concerning the effective rates applied to goods imported from 
countries entitled to Most-Favoured-Nation rates is the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). 


General Tariff rates are applied to goods imported from the few countries with which 
Canada has not made trade agreements. 


There are numerous goods which are duty free under the British Preferential Tariff, 
or under both the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs, or under all 
Tariffs. 


Valuation.—In general, the Customs Act, as amended effective Sept. 6, 1958, provides 
that the value for duty of imported goods shall be the fair market value of like goods as 
established in the home market of the exporter at the time when and place from which 
the goods are shipped directly to Canada when sold “(a) to purchasers located at that 
place with whom the vendor deals at arm’s length and who are at the same or substantially 
the same trade level as the importer, and (6) in the same or substantially the same quanti- 
ties for home consumption in the ordinary course of trade under competitive conditions”. 
In cases where like goods are not sold for home consumption but similar goods are sold, 
the value for duty shall be the cost of production of the goods imported plus an amount 
for gross profit at least equal in percentage to that earned on the sale of similar goods in 
the country of export. The value for duty may, in no case, be Jess than the amount for 
which the goods were sold to the purchaser in Canada, exclusive of all charges thereon 
after their shipment from the country of export. Internal taxes in the country of export 
(when not incurred on exported goods), the cost of shipping goods to Canada and similar 
charges do not normally form part of the value for duty. There are, of course, further 
provisions for determining value for duty under the Act. 


Dumping.—Sect. 6 of the Customs Tariff provides that when the actual selling price 
of goods being imported is less than the fair market value and the goods are of a class or 
kind made or produced in Canada, a special or dumping duty shall be collected. ‘This 
duty is to be equal to the difference between the actual selling price and the fair market 
value of the goods, except that it may not be more than 50 p.c. ad valorem. These pro- 
visions are designed to offset the advantage foreign exporters may achieve by exporting 
to Canada at less than the going prices. 


Drawback.—There are provisions in the Customs and Excise Tax Acts for the repay- 
ment of a portion of the duty, sales and/or excise taxes paid on imported goods used in 
the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of these drawbacks (as these 
repayments are called) is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign producers of similar goods. A second class of drawback, known as “home 


= Information relating to rate of duty and value for duty is available from the Department of National Revenue, 
Customs and Excise Division, which administers the Customs Act and the Customs Tariff Act. 
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consumption” drawbacks, is provided for under the Customs Tariff Act and applies to 
ra ee materials and/or parts used in the production of specified goods to be consumed 
in Canada. : 


: The Tariff Board.—The organization and functions of the Tariff Board are des- 
cribed at p. 100 of this volume. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Other Countries 
as at Dec. 31, 1961 


Canada’s tariff arrangements with other countries fall into three main categories: 
trade agreements with a number of Commonwealth countries; the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 

The Commonwealth countries with which Canada has trade agreements are as follows: 
Australia; the West Indies and the Bahamas, Bermuda, British Guiana and British Hon- 
duras; New Zealand; Federation of Rhodesia and N yasaland; and Britain and Colonies. 
Preferences are accorded by Canada to India, Pakistan, Ghana, Nigeria and Tanganyika. 
Tariff relations between Canada and Ceylon, Ghana, the Federation of Malaya, Cyprus 
and Sierra Leone are governed by the Canada—United Kingdom Agreement. These 
agreements and arrangements have been modified and supplemented by GATT. 

Canada exchanges most-favoured-nation treatment with 40 countries under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. These countries are shown in the list on pp. 
997-1004. In addition, Switzerland and Tunisia have acceded provisionally, and arrange- 
ments were being made for Argentina’s provisional accession. At the end of the year 
Cambodia, Israel, Portugal and Spain were expected to become full contracting parties 
in the near future. Poland and Yugoslavia also participate in the work of the GATT. 
The protocol of Provisional Application of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
was signed by Canada on Oct. 30, 1947 and brought the Agreement into force on Jan. ile 
1948. 

GATT is a multilateral trade agreement providing for scheduled tariff concessions and 
the exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment among the contracting parties and laying 
down rules and regulations to govern the conduct of international trade. Under the 
system of multilateral tariff negotiations initiated under GATT, four general rounds of 
negotiations have taken place: at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947; at Annecy, France, in 
1949; at Torquay, England, in 1950-51; and again at Geneva in 1955-56. A fifth tariff 
conference opened in Geneva on Sept. 1, 1960.* The tariff concessions Canada granted and 
received at the first Geneva Conference are described in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 
875-877, and those negotiated at Annecy are discussed in the 1950 Year Book, pp. 968-970. 
The Torquay negotiations are discussed in the 1952-53 edition, pp. 996-997. 


Canada already had most-favoured-nation trade agreements with a number of GATT 
members prior to the effective date of the General Agreement. These agreements with 
individual countries continue in force in conjunction with the General Agreement. As an 
exception, however, the Canada—U.S. Trade Agreement of 1938 is suspended for as long 
as both countries continue to be contracting parties to GATT. 


Other arrangements include trade agreements with the Republic of Ireland and the 
Republic of South Africa exchanging preferences and most-favoured-nation agreements, 
and other arrangements of a less formal nature with many countries not contracting 


parties to GATT. 


* This conference, ended on July 16, 1962, included negotiations concerning European Common Market rates of 
the ‘Six’ (Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands) whose national tariffs are being 
aligned with the Common Market Tariff over a transition period scheduled to be implemented by Dec. 31, 1969. 
When these tariff concessions come into force, the national tariffs of the member states of this European Economic 
Community will be adjusted to the basis of the negotiated concessions. As a result of these negotiations, the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce stated that Canada had obtained assurances with respect to its rights of access 
to the European Common Market (EEC) covering fisheries products, wood and wood products, base metals, 
minerals and chemicals, and other miscellaneous products totalling nearly $250,000,000 of Canadian trade and, in 
addition, assurances regarding the access of Canadian wheat and certain other agricultural items to the said Market 
pending the working out of the agricultural tariff policy of the EEC. 
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996 FOREIGN TRADE 
Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1961 
Country Agreement Principal Terms 
PAVESI ATRIA cee ON cue ce ha cts cans Trade Agreement signed Feb. 12,)Agreement includes schedules of 
1960; in force June 30, 1960. tariff rates and exchange of 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. British preferential rates 

items not scheduled. May be 
terminated on six months notice. 
BRIDAEN coc chorea omeeeec nh coun Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23,| Various concessions are granted by 


BritisH CARIBBEAN: THE 
West Inpies (BARBADOS, 
LEEWARD AND WIND- 
WARD ISLANDS, TRINI- 
DAD AND TOBAGO), 
BaHaMas, BERMUDA, 
British GUIANA, 
British HONDURAS 
AND JAMAICA. 


(HYLON Te ee eee ats 


CYPRUS 


CGUECADT A 5. I ai ee 


END BA ith. ete Sop eee 


Maaya, FEDERATION OF... 


New ZEALAND 


NIGERIA, FEDERATION OF... 


1937, effective Sept. 1, 1937; 

modified by exchanges of letters 

Nov. 16, 1938 and Oct. 30, 1947. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Trade Agreement signed July 6, 
1925, in force Apr. 30, 1927; Ca- 
nadian notice of termination of 
Nov. 23, 1938, was replaced by 
notice of Dec. 27, 19389, which 
continued the Agreement. 

The British West Indies, Bermuda, 
British Guiana and British Hon- 
duras participate in GATT. 


Relations continue to be governed 
by the Trade Agreement of 1937 
between Canada and Britain. 

GATT effective July 29, 1948. 


Relations continue to be governed 
by Trade Agreement of 1937 with 
Britain. 


Relations continue to be governed 
by the Trade Agreement of 1937 
between Canada and Britain. 

GATT effective Oct. 18, 1957. 


Since 1897 Canada has unilaterally 
accorded British _ preferential 
treatment to India but without 
contractual obligation. 

GATT effective July 8, 1948. 


Relations continue to be governed 
by the Trade Agreement of 1937 
between Canada and Britain. 

GATT effective Oct. 24, 1957. 


Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 
1932; in force May 24, 1932. 
GATT effective July 26, 1948. 


Relations continue to be governed 
by Trade Agreement of 1937 with 
Britain. 

GATT effective Oct. 1, 1960. 


each country including exchange 
of preferential tariff rates. 

The Agreement (as modified) 
includes provisions relating to 
the Colonies, Dependencies and 
Trusteeships. 

The parties exchange specified 

tariff preferences. Agreement 

may be terminated on = six 
months notice. 


Canada and Ceylon exchange pref- 
erential tariff treatment. 

Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Canada exchanges _ preferential 
treatment with Cyprus. 


Canada grants Ghana the British 
preferential rates, except on cocoa 
beans. 


In addition to preferences granted 
to India, most-favoured-nation 
treatment is exchanged under 
GATE 


Canada grants Malaya British pref- 
erential rates in return for such 
preferences as exist in the Malay- 
an tariff. 


The parties exchange specific pref- 
erences on scheduled goods and 
reciprocally concede British pref- 
erential rates on items not 
scheduled. May be terminated 
on six months notice. 


Canada accords British preferen- 
tial treatment to Nigeria. 

Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 


Dee. 31, 1961—concluded 


Country 


Agreement 


Principal Terms 


PAKISTAN 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, 
FEDERATION OF. 


SrmzrRA LEONE 


TANGANYIKA 


Canada unilaterally accords Paki- 
stan British preferential treat- 
ment but without contractual 
obligation. 

GATT effective July 30, 1948. 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 6, 
1958; in force Feb. 7, 1958. 

GATT effective in Southern Rho- 
desia May 19, 1948; extended to 
whole Federation, Oct. 29, 1954. 


Relations continue to be govern- 
ed by Trade Agreement of 1937 
with Britain. 

GATT effective Apr. 27, 1961. 


Relations continue to be governed 
by Trade Agreement of 1937 with 
Britain. 

GATT effective Dec. 9, 1961. 


In addition to preferences granted 
to Pakistan, most-favoured-nation 
treatment is exchanged under 
(CATT 


Canada exchanges preferential 
treatment with the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Canada and Sierra Leone exchange 
preferential tariff treatment. 


Canada accords British preferen- 
tial treatment to Tanganyika. 
Exchange of most-favoured-nation 

treatment. 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 


Dec. 31, 1961 


ARGENTINA 


NAUTINER TAIT reticle Sechonc aioe 


BrELGIuM-LUXEMBOURG.... 


Bourvia 


BRAZIL 


Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2, 
1941; provisionally in force Nov. 
15, 1941. 


GATT effective Oct. 19, 1951. 


Convention of Commerce with 
Belgium-Luxembourg Economic 
Union (including Belgian colo- 
nies) entered into effect Oct. 22, 
1924. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Order in Council of July 20, 1935, 
accepted Article 15 of Britain- 
Bolivia Treaty of Commerce of 
Aug. 1, 1911. 


Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17, 
1941; provisionally in force from 
date of signing and definitively 
on Apr. 16, 1943. 

GATT effective July 31, 1948. 


GATT effective July 29, 1948. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Cambodia. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Provisional appli- 
cation may be terminated on 
three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on one years notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on one years notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Since the creation of Cambodia as 
an independent state in 1955, 
Canada has continued to grant 
most-favoured-nation rates. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 


Dee. 31, 1961—continued 


Country 


Agreement 


GCAMBROUNGesners 4h & 


CENTRAL AFRICAN 
REPUBLIC. 


Conao, REPUBLIC OF 
(BRAZZAVILLE). 


ConGco, REPUBLIC OF 
(LEOPOLDVILLE). 


Costs Riga? Sa 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Cameroons. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Central African 
Republic. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Chad. 


Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10, 
1941; provisionally in force Oct. 
15, 1941, and definitively on Oct. 
29, 1943. 

GATT effective Mar. 16, 1948. 


Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 1946; 
in effect since Sept. 28, 1946. 


Treaty of Commerce with Britain 
of Feb. 16, 1866, applies to Can- 
ada. Modified by protocol of 
Aug. 20, 1912, and exchange of 
notes Dec. 30, 19388. 

A Trade Agreement between Co- 
lombia and Canada was signed 
Feb. 20, 1946, but has not been 
put into force. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Congo (Braz- 
zaville). 


Belgo-Canadian Convention of 
Commerce of 1924 applied to the 
Congo. 


Modus vivendi signed Nov. 18, 1950; 
brought into force Jan. 26, 1951. 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Convention of Commerce signed 
Mar. 15, 1928; in force Nov. 14, 
1928. 

GATT effective May 21, 1948. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Dahomey. 


Principal Terms 


Since the creation of Cameroun 
as an independent state in 1960, 
Canada has continued to grant 
most-favoured-nation rates. 


Since the creation of the Central 
African Republic as an independ- 
ent state in 1960, Canada has 
continued to grant most-favoured- 
nation rates. 


Since the creation of Chad as an 
independent state in 1960, Canada 
has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation rates. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Since the creation of Congo (Braz- 
zaville) as an independent state 
in 1960, Canada has continued to 
grant most-favoured-nation rates. 


Since the Congo’s independence in 
1960, Canada has continued to 
grant most-favoured-nation rates. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment (excluding preferences 
accorded by Cuba to the United 
States). 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on one years notice. 


Since the creation of Dahomey as 
an independent state in 1960, 
Canada has continued to grant 
most-favoured-nation rates. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1961—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
Denmark (including Treaties of Peace and Commerce|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
GREENLAND). with Britain of Feb. 13, 1660 and] treatment. Declaration of May 
July 11, 1670, apply to Canada. 9, 1912 provides means for sep- 
GATT effective May 28, 1950. arate termination by Dominions 


on one years notice. 


DomINICAN REPUBLIC...... Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8,{Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1940; in force provisionally Mar.| treatment including scheduled 
te A and definitively Jan. 22,] concessions. 

GATT effective May 19, 1950. 


NU GUAD ORs Saves e 8 ccs evesee Modus vivendi signed Nov. 10, 1950;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in force Dec. 1, 1950. treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 
1 EH GTR SI pee ee (See United Arab Republic) 
EG LOATZVADOR 65... 3)s,45..505 Exchange of notes of Nov. 2, 1937;/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in force Nov. 17, 1937. treatment. May be terminated 
on four months notice. 
MU PE RODIN OE coe ees cal os Exchange of notes effective June 3,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1955. treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 
ENLAN DE) SF 2Osal-Det Exchange of notes of Nov. 13-17,|]Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1948; effective Nov. 17, 1948. treatment. May be terminated 
GATT effective May 25, 1950. on three months notice. 


FRANCE AND FRENCH OveR-|Trade Agreement signed May 12,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
SEAS TERRITORIES. 1933; in force June 10, 1933. Ex-| treatment including scheduled 
change of notes of Sept. 29, 1934, concessions. May be terminated 
and additional protocol of Feb.| on three months notice. 
26, 1935. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


GABON lsteeant dears cick bors Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Gabon as an 
of 1933 applied to Gabon. independent state in 1960, Canada 
has continued to grant most- 

favoured-nation rates. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL GATT effective Oct. 1, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
REPUBLIC OF. treatment. 

rR Mee... bss sie yest. aya Modus vivendi by exchange of notes|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
of July 24-28, 1947; effective] treatment. May be terminated 
Aug. 28, 1947. on three months notice. 

GATT effective Mar. 1, 1950. 

GRBENLAND ss). 35105 «es oN (See Denmark) 

GPOATENCADA IO). H208! 28S: Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1937; in force Jan. 14, 1939. treatment. May be terminated 

on six months notice. 

Cot Bs, 8S RD. Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Guinea as an 

of 1933 applied to Guinea. independent state in 1958, Can- 


ada has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation rates. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dee. 31, 1961—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
dBENGes AK Some Bee Oto Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1937; in force Jan. 10, 1939. treatment. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 
HONDURAS « «ya torsteistsrerete ce Exchange of notes signed July 11,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1956, effective July 18, 1956. treatment. May be terminated 
Ratified in Honduras Sept. 5, 1956.) on three months notice. 
T@EDLAN Ds sav. cacy we sveeeteee Although there is no contractual|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
obligation, Canada and Iceland| treatment. 
adhere to the terms of a treaty 
originally concluded between 
Denmark and Britain on Feb. 
13, 1660. 
TENDONMSIAL c.. cu crnaciunra aise GATT effective Mar. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
TRANG cscicatiep doen ete enaeachs Special arrangement by Order in Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
Council effective Feb. 1, 1951. tariff rates as long as Iran accords 
reciprocal treatment. 
Tran accorded most-favoured-nation 
treatment from Sept. 5, 1956. 
TRA QW HEE cmicandemeemastec Special arrangement by Order in|Canada grants and receives most- 
Council effective Sept. 15, 1951.| favoured-nation tariff rates. 
IREEAND Mee eee eee tes Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20,]Canada grants British preferential 
1932: in force Jan. 2, 1933. tariff in return for preferential 
rates where such exist and for 
most-favoured-nation rates on 
non-preferential items. May be 
terminated on six months notice. 
ISRAEL aurea ete Whe seat Canada-Britain Agreement of 1937|Since the creation of the State of 
applied under the British Pales-| Israel in May 1948, Canada has 
tine Mandate. continued to grant most-favoured- 
nation rates. 
Teranver: Sees eee a ces es Modus vivendi by exchange of notes|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


of Apr. 23-28, 1948; effective Apr.| treatment. May be terminated 
28, 1948. on three months notice. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of the Ivory 
of 1933 applied to the Ivory] Coast as an independent state in 
Coast. 1960, Canada has continued to 

grant most-favoured-nation rates. 


AJP ANG ceveloxc ovayenttoeeterwicz Soret ote Agreement on Commerce signed|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Mar. 31, 1954; effective June 7,| treatment. Remains in force for 
1954. one year from ratification and 
GATT effective Sept. 10, 1955. thereafter unless terminated on 
three months notice. 
PSO). Nee sae HOTS eatit Franco—Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Laos as an in- 


of 1933 applied to Laos. dependent state in 1955, Canada 
has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation rates. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1961—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 

MBBANGNG eS. nesitekE BO, Special arrangement by Order in|Canada_ grants most-favoured- 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. nation tariff rates as long as 

Lebanon accords reciprocal treat- 
ment. 

PPR YArey cop cas es ota ik xs Special arrangement by Order in|/Canadagrantsmost-favoured-nation 
Council effective Mar. 1, 1955. tariff rates as long as Liberia 

accords reciprocal treatment. 

LIRCHTENSTEIN.........0- (See Switzerland) 

EAT RMATBOURG «6005 30+ octane (See Belgium) 

MataGcasy ReEpustic....... Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Malagasy Re- 
of 1933 applied to Malagasy Re-| public as an independent state in 
public. 1960, Canada has continued to 

grant most-favoured-nation rates. 

Maui, FEDERATION OF...... Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Mali as an in- 
of 1933 applied to Mali. dependent state in 1960, Canada 

has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation rates. 

MAGRETANTAWION AUJa5 ck Oe Franco—Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Mauritania as 
of 1933 applied to Mauritania. an independent state in 1960, Can- 

ada has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation rates. 

BER SICOU IT RES HRI. VER Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1946; in force provisionally same| treatment. May be terminated 
date. Ratifications exchanged] on six months notice. 
on May 6, 1947; definitively in 
force 30 days from that date. 

MOROCCO, <A Pees Various agreements applied  to|Since the creation of Morocco as an 
French, Spanish and Internation-| independent state in 1956, Can- 
al Zones of Morocco. ada has continued to grant 

most-favoured-nation rates. 

NETHERLANDS.........-+-- Convention of Commerce of July|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


11, 1924. Suspended during war;| treatment. May be terminated 
reinstated by exchange of notes} on one years notice. 

Feb. 1 and 5, 1946. Includes 

Netherlands Antilles and Sur- 

inam. 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


NICkRAGUE 5. KOs 61.080 Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19,]Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1946; in force provisionally same} treatment. 
date. 
GATT effective May 28, 1950. 
orerteie eet PA Pees Mee Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Niger as an 
of 1933 applied to Niger. independent state in 1960, Canada 


has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation rates. 


NIGR Ware ees Sis. do. Convention of Commerce and Nay-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
igation with Britain of Mar. 18,| treatment. Convention of May 

1826, applied to Canada. 16, 1913 provides means for sep- 

GATT effective July 10, 1948. arate termination by Dominions 


on one years notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 


Dec. 31, 1961—continued 


Country 


PorTUGAL, PORTUGUESE 
ADJACENT ISLANDS AND 
PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS 
PROVINCES. 


SENEGAT «2 5S cine stetoees 


SPAIN AND SPANISH 
POSSESSIONS. 


SWEDEN oe Sta. No.8 


Agreement Principal Terms 


Order in Council of July 20, 1935,)While contractual obligation has 
accepted Article 12 of Britain-| expired, Canada and Panama 
Panama Treaty of Commerce of} continue to exchange most-fa- 
Sept. 25, 1928. voured-nation treatment. 

Treaty terminated in 1942. 


Exchange of notes of May 21, 1940;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in force June 21, 1940. treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


GATT effective Oct. 8, 1951. 


Canada and Philippines, without 
contractual obligation, exchange 
most-favoured-nation treatment 
(excluding preferences accorded 
by the Philippines to the United 
States). 


No agreement at present. 


Convention of Commerce signed|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
July 3, 1935, in force Aug. 15,1936.| treatment including scheduled 
reductions. May be terminated 

on three months notice. 


Trade Agreement signed May 28,]Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1954 provisionally in effect July] treatment. Remains in effect for 
1, 1954, definitively in force on} two years from ratification and 
ratification Apr. 29, 1955. thereafter unless terminated on 

three months notice. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Senegal as an 
of 1933 applied to Senegal. independent state in 1960, Canada 
has continued to grant most- 

favoured-nation rates. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20,|Exchange of British preferential 
1932; in force Oct. 13, 1932. rates on scheduled items. May 
be terminated on six months 

notice. 


Exchange of notes Aug. 2-31, 1935;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
effective retroactively from July] treatment. May be terminated 
1, 1935. on six months notice. 

GATT effective June 14, 1948. 


Since Aug. 1, 1928, Canada has ad-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
hered to Britain-Spain Treaty of| treatment. May be terminated 
Commerce of Oct. 31, 1922. on six months notice. 


Trade Agreement signed May 26,|Supplements and amends Britain- 
1954, provisionally in effect July} Spain Treaty of Commerce. 
1, 1954, definitively in force on} Remains in effect for three years 
ratification June 30, 1955. from ratification, and thereafter 

unless terminated on _ three 
months notice. 


Britain-Sweden Convention  of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Commerce and Navigation of| treatment. Declaration of Nov. 
Mar. 18, 1826, applies to Canada.| 27, 1911 provides means for 

GATT effective May 1, 1950. separate termination by Domin- 

ions on one years notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 


Dec. 31, 1961—continued 


Country Agreement 


Principal Terms 


Britain-Switzerland Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Re- 
ciprocal Establishment of Sept. 
6, 1855, applies to Canada. By 
exchange of notes Liechtenstein 
included under terms of this 
i ama effective July 14, 

Switzerland has acceded to GATT 
provisionally. 


Special Arrangement by Order in 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. 


SWITZERLAND.............. 


Syrian AraB Repus.ic.... 


Franco-Canadian TradeAgreement 
of 1933 applied to Togoland. 


OGGEAND Peta s oo vg) Bs dos os « 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Tunisia. Tun- 
isia has acceded to GATT 
provisionally. 


Exchange of notes signed Mar. 1, 
1948; in effect Mar. 15, 1948. 
GATT effective Oct. 17, 1951. 


Union or Soviet Socrarist|/Trade Agreement signed Feb. 29, 

REPUBLICS. 1956; renewed Apr. 18, 1960. 
Ratifications exchanged Sept. 16, 
1960. 


Exchange of notes Nov. 26 and Dee. 
3, 1952; in force Dec. 3, 1952. 


Unitep Aras REPuBLIC.... 


Trade Agreement signed Nov. 17, 
1938; suspended as long as both 
countries continue to be contract- 
ing parties to GATT. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Unitep States 


se i ies 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 


Uprer Vora (Vortaic 
of 1933 applied to Upper Volta. 


ReEPvuBLuic). 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, 
1936; in force May 15, 1940. Ad- 
ditional protocol signed Oct. 19, 
1953. 

GATT effective Dec. 16, 1953. 


ee a ee 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Convention of Mar. 
30, 1914, provides means for 
separate termination by the 
Dominions on one years notice. 


Canada grants most-favoured-na- 
tion tariff rates as long as Syria 
accords reciprocal treatment. 


Since the creation of Togoland as 
an independent state in 1960, 
Canada has continued to grant 
most-favoured-nation rates. 


Since the creation of Tunisia as 
an independent state in 1956, 
Canada has continued to grant 
most-favoured-nation rates. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment and undertaking by 
U.S.S.R. to purchase from Can- 
ada twice as much as their sales 
to Canada up to $25,000,000 annu- 
ally. At least half of Soviet pur- 
chases are to be in wheat. In 
force for three years from date of 
signature and may thereafter be 
extended by mutual agreement. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
rates. May be terminated on 
six months notice. 


Most - favoured - nation treatment 
exchanged under 1938 Agreement 
is continued under GATT. 


Since the creation of Upper Volta 
as an independent state in 1960, 
Canada has continued to grant 
most-favoured-nation rates. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1961—concluded 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
AYacisporAeio) Hee pene moe aco Modus vivendi signed and brought/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
into force Oct. 11, 1950. treatment. Made for one year 


subject to annual renewal. 


Wir DE NVANI ces ccete oreheoertere Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Viet Nam as 
of 1933 applied to Viet Nam. an independent state in 1956, 
Canada has continued to accord 
most-favoured-nation rates. 


Vir Gosravaaliee. seis < Trade Agreements Act of June 11,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1928, accepted Article 30 of| treatment. May be terminated 
Britain — Serb — Croat — Slovene] on one years notice. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navi- 
gation of May 12, 1927; in force 
Aug. 9, 1928. 


PART IV.—TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES* 


Canada continues to be a popular attraction to residents of other countries. During 
1961 a record 30,500,000 visits to Canada by persons residing in the United States repre- 
sented an increase of close to 3 p.c. over the volume in 1960. On the other hand, Canadians 
made 29,300,000 trips to the United States, an insignificant increase over 1960. At the 
same time, re-entries of Canadian travellers from journeys to overseas countries in 1961 
registered a gain of 18 p.c. over the previous year. 


Preliminary estimates for 1961 indicate that $1,106,000,000 was spent on international 
travel between Canada and other countries, a rise of between 5 p.c. and 6 p.c. over 1960 
expenditures. Total receipts from visitors to Canada amounted to $473,000,000, com- 
prising $429,000,000 from United States residents and $44,000,000 from overseas travellers, 
The amount spent by United States residents was between 14 p.c. and 15 p.c. higher than 
in 1960 but expenditures of overseas visitors to Canada were about 2 p.c. lower. Estimates 
of expenditures by Canadians travelling abroad in 1961 also reached a record high of 
$633,000,000, an increase of $6,000,000 or 1 p.c. over 1960. Travel to the United States 
accounted for $453,000,000 of this amount, which was 2 p.c. lower than the amount spent 
by Canadians in that country in 1960. On the other hand, the $180,000,000 spent on 
visits to countries other than the United States in 1961 was $15,000,000 or 9 p.c. higher 
than the amount so spent in 1960. It is estimated that Canada’s balance of payments 
deficit on travel account with other countries was reduced by $47,000,000 or nearly 23 
p.c. in 1961 compared with 1960. The total debit balance amounted to $160,000,000 and 
comprised a $24,000,000 deficit with the United States and a $136,000,000 deficit with 
other countries. 

Only the above summary figures, subject to revision, were available for 1961 at the 
time of writing (July 1962). Detailed information for 1960 is given in the following text 
and tables. 


* Prepared in the Travel Statistics Unit, National Accounts Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Receipts from non-resident travel in Canada during 1960 increased by $29,000,000 
over 1959 and reached an all-time high of $420,000,000, although the total number of 
entries, at 29,726,500, was down slightly from the previous year. Most of the gain in 
receipts was accounted for by visitors from the United States who, although fewer in 
number, spent $375,000,000 in Canada compared with $351,000,000 in 1959; the number 
of such visitors declined from 29,880,800 to 29,654,600. The number of travellers from 
areas Other than the United States, mainly overseas countries, increased by 7 p.c. to 71,900 
and their expenditures amounted to $45,000,000, between 12 p.c. and 13 p.c. higher than 
in 1959. Canadian travel abroad continues to set new records year by year. The number 
of re-entries of Canadians in 1960 was 29,286,400, 4 p.c. above 1959, and their expenditures 
amounted to $627,000,000, 5 p.c. above the previous year. Although the increase in re- 
entries was for the most part from visits to the United States, which advanced by 1,055,900, 
the increase in expenditures ($28,000,000) was more evenly distributed between the United 
States ($13,000,000) and overseas areas ($15,000,000). There was no appreciable change 
from 1959 in Canada’s balance of payments on travel account which showed a total deficit 
of $207,000,000, comprising an $87,000,000 deficit with the United States and a $120,000,000 
deficit in the overseas account. There has been some reduction in Canada’s travel deficit 
with the United States during the past few years but its effect has been somewhat lessened 
by a substantial growth in the travel deficit with overseas areas. 


1.—Number and Expenditure of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers Abroad, 1956-60 


Foreign Foreign | Canadians | Canadian ae of ae of 
Year and Item Travellers |Expenditure| Travelling |Expenditure| +p ea (= Ex ane ae 
in Canada | in Canada Abroad Abroad ; Tavellers |iixpenditure 
in Canada Abroad 
No. # $7000 % No. $000 No. $’000 
1” 
1956— 2 — 
Ce IS SRB on ooo Asa Coe 27,719,100 337,000 | 27,215,800 498,000 |+ 503,300 + 161,000 
1 BS eae Aa eee eth A tok tae Ga aoc Se 27, 666, 500 309,000 | 27,076,700 391,000 |+ 589,800 + 82,000 
OMGESCASH, Glatiis Patten dae Poles ao 52,600 28,000 139, 100 107,000 |— 86,500 + 79,000 
1957— 
A otabp ete wasre at ita cab es. 28,681,000 363,000 | 27,368,300 525,000 |+1, 312,700 + 162,000 
WES See eat edt oe eens 28,619, 400 325,000 | 27,209, 400 403,000 |+1, 410, 000 + 78,000 
OPerseAS Hos, Batan ean tat alae winare 61, 600 38,000 158,900 122,000 |— 97,300 + 84,000 
1958— 
iicrhsal Se bscey es doit ccddert nen... dep- tere 28,596, 300 349,000 | 27,595,700 542,000 |+1, 000, 600 + 193,000 
LUIS SR at Se Se et eee eee 28,530,700 309,000 | 27,421,700 413,000 |+1, 109,000 + 104,000 
WO NEUSORS 22>, tn tina bret a std ob nate 40,000 174,000 129,000 |— 108,400 + 89,000 
1959— 
PRG tall 55:50 Fo A de teres tes 29,947,400 391,000 | 28,192,700 598,000 |+1, 754,700 + 207,000 
Se ere eters ae a eae w aracerat eee 29, 880, 800 351,000 | 27,989,900 448,000 |+1, 890,900 + 97,000 
OW Pr RPAR TS ae ti tcctn os eas aioe 40,000 202, 800 150,000 |— 136,200 + 110,000 
1960— 
AGS CT CINE ae ek Pee tl eee eR 29,726,500 420,000 | 29,286, 400 627,000 |-+ 440,100 + 207,000 
SEIU ESAS crs rete tae 29,654, 600 375,000 | 29,045, 800 462,0001/+ 608,800 + 87,000 
CO iitctystc: Peewee ee ee eee ae 71,900 45,000 240,600 165,000 |— 168,700 + 120,000 


1 Inclusive of Hawaii. 


Travel between Canada and the United States.—The gain in receipts from the 


United States travellers in Canada during 1960 was more than accounted for by a 
$28,100,000 increase in the expenditures of automobile visitors, as receipts from visitors 
travelling by other means of transport declined by some $4,100,000. Entries by car, 
which numbered 23,270,500, advanced by 439,300, but the 6,384,100 visitors coming by 
other means was a decline of 665,500. Entries by rail at roughly 590,000 (including 
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310,600 in transit) were 29,000 fewer than in 1959 and their expenditures at $31,000,000 
were down by $5,000,000. On the other hand, the number of arrivals by bus at 416,000 
(including 54,200 in transit) advanced some 24,000 and their expenditures at $32,000,000 
showed a gain of $5,000,000. The 435,000 entries by aircraft (including 9,100 in transit) 
were some 3,000 higher than in the previous year and their receipts at $53,000,000 were 
up $2,000,000. A similar analysis of boat travel revealed a drop of $3,000,000 in expend- 
itures, which amounted to $18,000,000 in 1960, although the number of entries by this 
mode of transport increased from 419,000 to 439,000. There was a decrease of 684,000 
in the number of visitors crossing into Canada by all other forms of transportation (pedes- 
trians, local bus, etc.) and their expenditures were down by $3,000,000. 


Because of the proximity of heavily populated areas on both sides of the International 
Boundary and the relative ease with which border crossings are made, much of the travel 
between Canada and the United States is of a short-term nature. In 1960, non-residents 
remaining in Canada 24 hours or less numbered 20,909,700 and represented 70.5 p.c. of 
the total entries but their expenditures, which amounted to $53,000,000, accounted for 
only 14.2 p.c. of all receipts. However, the proportions of short-term traffic showed con- 
siderable variation according to the type of transportation used, ranging from 59 p.c. of 
the automobile visitors to 18 p.c. of the bus traffic, 15 p.c. of the air traffic and 14 p.c. 
of the rail traffic. For non-automobile visitors (exclusive of those in transit), it was found 
that lengths of stay lasting from three to seven days were most common, accounting for 
40 p.c. of the bus travellers, between 43 p.c. and 44 p.c. of the rail travellers and 49 p.c. 
of the air travellers. On the whole, there was a fairly sharp decline in the number of 
visits after the eight-day length of stay both in the automobile and non-automobile cate- 
gories. Only 812,900 or between 4 p.c. and 5 p.c. of the non-resident motorists and 
220,500 or 21 p.c. of those travelling by rail, bus and air stayed nine days or over in 1960. 


Data on length of stay and area of origin for foreign vehicle traffic in Canada staying 
longer than 24 hours during 1960 disclosed the following averages: Northwestern region, 
6.8 days; West Coast region, 5.5 days; Northeastern States, 4.5 days; Great Lakes area, 
4 days; and other States, 7.2 days. Average lengths of stay per car from the five States 
supplying the highest proportions of over-24-hour automobile traffic were: Michigan 3.3 
days; New York 3.7 days; Ohio 6.2 days; Washington 4.5 days; and Pennsylvania 5.5 
days. It is interesting to note that the total of non-resident automobiles travelling in 
Canada for two days or more during 1960 represented only 4.5 p.c. of all passenger cars 
registered in the United States. The highest ratio of entries in relation to registrations 
by State was from Vermont with 43.8 p.c. followed by Maine with 30.7 p.c. and Michigan 
with 25.7 p.c. The State of Arkansas showed the lowest ratio; only 0.2 p.c. of the auto- 
mobiles registered in that State entered Canada in 1960. 


Canadians made 29,045,800 visits to the United States in 1960 and spent $457,000,000, 
exclusive of visitors to Hawaii whose expenditures amounted to $5,000,000. Persons 
travelling by automobile numbered 23,357,700, an increase of 1,152,900 or approximately 
5 p.c., and travellers by other means of transport numbered 5,688,100, a slight decline of 
97,000 from the 1959 total. However, an examination of the expenditures by these two 
classifications reveals that disbursements of the automobile group at $232,000,000 decreased 
$3,000,000 or just over 1 p.c., while expenditures of the non-automobile class advanced by 
$12,000,000 or between 5 p.c. and 6 p.c. to $225,000,000. Canadians who spent 24 hours 
or less in the United States during 1960 accounted for some 80 p.c. of the total visits but 
for only 12.6 p.c. of the disbursements. Their average expenditure per visit amounted to 
about $2.50 compared with the average expenditure per visit of close to $70 for those 
remaining over 24 hours. Although the average outlay per visit for Canadians travelling 
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in the United States regardless of length of stay fell slightly from about $16 in 1959 to 


approximately $15.75 in 1960, there was a moderate gain on a. per capit 


a basis. 
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The 


average amount spent in the United States for each resident of Canada was close to $25.75, 
an increase of 1.2 p.c. compared with 1959; population growth in the year amounted to 
0.8 p.c. Purchases of merchandise as declared under the 48-hour customs exemption 
privilege were valued at $71,000,000 in 1960, a decrease of $2,000,000 from the 1959 
valuation despite a slightly higher average value per declaration. 


2.—Number and Expenditure of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian Travellers 
Abroad, by Means of Travel and Length of Stay, 1960 


Foreign Foreign | Canadians |} Canadian grees of | Excess of 
Item Travellers |Expenditure| Travelling |Expenditure T OF aca —— 
in Canada! | inCanada | Abroad!'| Abroad | Tavellers Expenditure 
in Canada Abroad 
No. $000 No. $000 No. $’000 
Travellers from and to overseas 
“CEVTICNE TES Ae Ri ate ape aeetie alors 71,900 45,000 240, 600 165,000 |— 168,700 + 120,000 
Travellers from and to the United 
States— 
Short-term (24 hrs. or less)— 
Automobile o: SES ERTS Ceara 15, 689, 600 25,278 | 18,888,300 35,338 |—3,198, 700 + 10,060 
PR Cn Pe cet ee ene 349, 100 1,139 13,300 301 |+ 335,800 - 838 
Pare: SE RRS .ehlae! 119, 800 1,020 41,500 146 |+ 78,300 - 874 
NOTTS? Geetha tee eapaten a ee 73, 900 2,265 22,600 1,449 |+ 51,300 - 816 
SPT to epee peepee nen Real Repel en i 173,300 1,705 19,800 63 |+ 153,500 — 1,642 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, 
"Ei Ee? 6a es Sagres eae 2 4,504,000 21,972 4,335, 400 20,412 |+ 168,600 — 1,560 
Totals (U.S. Short-term)..... 20,909,700 53,379 | 23,320,900 57,709 |—2, 411,200 + 4,330 
Long-term (over 24 hrs. }— 
Barton bile eee ys). SUS. . BR. 7,580, 900 194,608 | 4,469,400 196,676 |+3, 111,500 + 2,068 
DADO | 3s eee Sa Se 241,300 29,543 319,100 46,281 |— 77,800 —— 16.73 
27 She ale arene ate ea re ee iat ies 295,7 30,636 403,700 49,616 |— 108,000 + 18,980 
Astra iee. Fer: tes. tire 361,000 50, 455 428,900 101,539 |— 67,900 + 51,084 
LTRS ee SORA pee aD 266, 000 16,528 103, 800 5,503 |+ 162,200 — 11,025 
Totals (U.S. Long-term)...... 8,744,900 321,770 5,724,900 399,615 |+3,020,000 + 77,845 
Grand Totals, United a 
PS PARES seer ees eae oes 29,654,600 375,149 | 29,045,800 457,3242,+ 608,800 + 82,175 
Grand Totals, All fy 
Ceuniries 222"... s.. 4. 29,726,500 429,149 | 29,286,400 622,324 |+ 440,100 + 202,175 


1 These figures are the number of entries and re-entries into Canada and thus include substantial amounts of 


in-transit, commuting and local traffic. 


2 Exclusive of Hawaii. 


3.—Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, by Province, 1960 


Province or Territory 


British Columbia 
Yukon Territory 


Repeats 
and 
Taxis 


No. 


1,260, 655 
181,698 
890, 139 

52,238 
13,332 
21,105 
62,640 

8 


2,481, 815 


ForeiGn VeuicLtes INWARD 
Staying Staying 
24 Hours Over 
or Less 24 Hours 
No. No. 
224,324 153, 347 
295,068 327,889 
2,809,937 1,970,479 
49,816 43,956 
19,816 23,130 
14,946 42,025 
143, 235 250, 846 
225 13,507 
3,557,367 2,825,179 


Commercial 
Vehicles 


No. 


94, 857 
107,172 
190, 500 

22,917 

6,817 
8,791 
53,361 
1,950 


486,365 
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3.—Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, by Province, 1960—concluded 


CANADIAN VEHICLES RETURNING 
Province or Territory After Staying After Staying Canrinoneat 
24 Hours or Less Over 24 Hours 5 
1960 1960 Vehicles 1960 
No. No. No. 

INlantic ETO VAICES safest net sterstaleloolete nlerete’elsetes-etets tate efeletat 1,841,852 142, 266 142,236 
Quebec: a... eemastGriiase doe catterieainr ss eee actin 1,031,255 378,173 160, 623 
Ontario. ccc sito orien aaa a at eee Eien 3,092,997 535, 481 256, 356 
(Manito Dave ceantee earscricisttiare tte emer ccteke eter sls. protettiersfe nmr sharers 158,501 79,710 34, 293 
Saskatchewall.: sever cislensleiteee viele oe elele igs te inet 79,151 33,191 7,927 
UMNeraetcs Saamc Me Loeb Ota BC OLS DROBO COCR O UE Goo scr. 53,403 46,410 11,995 
BritishiColumbiatee teiinacaticnstis useeitas ait easisie 884,711 268, 234 41,659 
Yukon: Permvory. cas chide: solveale a> + tet -tanntietaety otal 437 607 190 
4 NF) eee aR «ce See oe Saas 7,142,307 1,484,072 655,279 


Travel between Canada and Overseas Countries.—Although the number of 
persons travelling between Canada and overseas countries generally represents less than 
1 p.c. of the total travel movement, expenditures involved are relatively high compared 
with travel between Canada and the United States. Substantial amounts are required 
to cover the cost of oceanic transportation and lengths of stay overseas are on the average 
much longer than in the United States, thereby adding to the amount spent on lodging, 
meals, entertainment, merchandise, etc. Transportation charges alone, covering fares 
to and from Canada, accounted for $25,000,000 or 55 p.c. of the receipts from overseas 
visitors in 1960 and $53,000,000 or 32 p.c. of the expenditures of Canadians travelling over- 
seas. Roughly two-thirds of the 71,900 non-immigrant entries from overseas arrived in 
Canada by air and the remainder by vessel, with Canadian air and steamship facilities 
handling approximately 39 p.c. A classification according to country of origin shows very 
little change from 1959 data, with 54 p.c. originating in Britain, 10.3 p.c. in other Common- 
wealth countries, 30.3 p.c. in Continental Europe and 5.4 p.c. in other areas. 


In 1960, as in previous years, about 75 p.c. of the visitors coming to Canada from 
overseas came for the purpose of touring the country or visiting friends and relatives; 
almost 14 p.c. were concerned with temporary professional services or matters of the 
clergy; just over 4 p.c. were classified as students; 2 p.c. were in transit or members of 
ships’ crews; 2 p.c. were either diplomats or members of the Allied Armed Forces; and 
entertainers and all other miscellaneous categories represented slightly more than 2 p.c, 
A distribution of entries by country of last permanent residence shows that tourists and 
visitors accounted for 80 p.c. of the arrivals from Britain, 74 p.c. of those from Continen- 
tal Europe, 69 p.c. of those from other Commonwealth areas, and 61 p.c. of those from all 
other countries. The frequency of arrivals classified as temporary professionals and clergy- 
men varied from 8 p.c. for Commonwealth countries (excluding Britain) to 15 p.c. for countries 
of Continental Europe. In addition, the popularity of academic study in Canada by non- 
residents ranged widely from 1 p.c. of the visitors from Britain to 19 p.c. of those from other 
Commonwealth areas, notably India, the West Indies and Bermuda. Of the tourists and 
persons visiting friends or relatives, temporary professionals and clergymen, diplomats and 
members of the Allied Forces, respectively, slightly over 50 p.c. were from Britain. Of the 
total number of students, between 51 p.c. and 52 p.c. originated in other Commonwealth 
countries. At the same time, Continental European countries accounted for the largest 
proportion of in-transit travel and members of crews, entertainers and the residual classifi- 
cations of overseas visitors, amounting to 41 p.c., 47 p.c., and 66 p.c., respectively. 
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4.—Non-immigrant Visitors Entering Canada Direct from Overseas Countries, 
by Type of Transportation, 1959 and 1960 


. Arrivals by Aircraft | Arrivals by Vessel Totals 
Country of Residence 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
MUsUALN nse eee Me SNE IO etary 11,784 16,457 11, 267 9,394 23,081 25,851 
LBV Ae eo ee a 9,395 12, 850 8,592 7,144 17, 987 19,994 
REN AG Sih orl Ms EK dha soe 1,922 | 2.977 1, 950 1,593 || 3,872 | 47570 
Noniterntirelandtyy), ee Tsikies . Ss.c6 aceon 284 859 414 343 698 702 
Wales.... PS TI SS re PG hee ROIS Re ee eee 148 223 258 271 406 494 
Messemastivish Istesteet sh... lt 35 48 53 43 88 91 
Other Commonwealth, n.e.s................... 2,744 3,612 1,271 1,074 4,015 4,686 
Australia. RRS REI EGR eeE ee 544 744 728 697 1,272 1,441 
WRORU Undies WRPOES cet e el. PE ee le: oa lies, ooh 831 1,224 106 27 937 1,251 
INEM AGE Ee Se 217 307 232 280 449 587 
Bermuda Mkts DECI s Wetrahislel tro aso hee cowe. 488 533 18 1 506 534 
Jer eNiee ROM HOURS Ce repr aay an wd ened 192 265 50 52 242 317 
COW AER SS eae ee a Rin 472 39 137 17 609 556 
LAT) AOR 56 Se Mos 2 oe 6,975 9,266 5,119 5,236 12,094 14,502 
Cerin ie erie Pe Me W573 2,268 1,454 1,610 3,027 3,878 
1, 283 1,752 1,636 1,942 2/919 3,694 
1,340 1,762 578 520 1,918 2,282 
305 572 236 202 541 774 
353 483 120 134 473 617 
345 359 114 115 459 474 
298 357 93 108 391 465 
251 312 202 128 453 440 
240 231 76 79 316 310 
94 106 342 165 436 271 
154 156 110 92 264 248 
195 197 35 17 230 214 
64 188 10 14 74 202 
115 193 1 1 116 194 
36 56 30 74 66 130 
144 122 8 4 152 126 
185 152 74 31 259 183 
2,120 2,467 336 379 25456 2,846 
769 778 5 8 774 786 
JEDAM teste ct a NE EE 291 310 115 90 406 400 
Union.of South, Africa......................... 141 209 86 69 227 278 
SOUUHEAINCLICHt Sg an Ae) ee ee 313 234 29 37 342 271 
188 27 24 139 212 
145 4 13 79 158 
233 44 123 146 856 
121 15 13 59 134 
249 11 2 284 251 
31,802 17,993 16,083 41,616 47,885 
p.c p.e p.c p.c. p.c p.c 
Percentage of Totals— 
LRAAT Arr 228 o, Sep ae ee 49.9 51.8 62.6 58.4 59.4 54.0 
Other Commonwealth, n.e.s................... LI26 11.4 oo) 6.7 9.7 9.8 
PERVERT Ro oR leit oho ce voice te ovay anager 2 suivy cine wiexeier berets 29.5 29.1 28.5 32.6 29.0 30.3 
OCRGERMN Se ceee t 9.0 al nS) 250 5.9 5.9 


Re-entries of Canadians from trips overseas reached a record 240,600 in 1960, between 
18 p.c. and 19 p.c. higher than in 1959. This number included 188,600 re-entries direct 
and 52,000 via the United States, increases of 20 p.c. and 13 p.c., respectively. Ex- 
penditures by Canadians in overseas countries also reached a new high of $165,000,000, 
exceeding 1959 payments by some $15,000,000. Canadians returning direct were respon- 
sible for all of this gain, having increased their spending by $17,000,000 to $140,000,000: 
on the other hand, expenditures of re-entries via the United States declined by $2,000,000 
to $25,000,000. Payments for transportation (excluding domestic and United States 
carriers) direct between Canada and overseas countries amounted to $45,000,000, of which 
74 p.c. was allocated to airlines compared with 67 p.c. in 1959. Direct re-entries through 
principal Canadian airports numbered 142,400 in 1960 compared with 106,600 in 1959 and 
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represented 75 p.c. of all direct re-entries; the number of residents returning at major 
Canadian seaports decreased by about 5,300. Seasonal variation was much more pronounced 
in re-entries by vessel than by air. There were almost three times as many return 
trips by sea in the second quarter of the year as in the first, while re-entries by aircraft 
during these two periods were approximately equal. The volume of Canadian travellers 
returning by vessel is considerably lower in the first half of each year because of the winter 
hold-up of traffic in the St. Lawrence River ports of Quebec and Montreal. For this 
reason also, direct re-entries at the Atlantic seaports of Halifax and Saint John reach 
their maximum during this time of year. 


In both 1960 and 1959 about 59 p.c. of the Canadians returning from overseas had 
visited Britain (including 29 p.c. in combination with trips to Continental Europe) but 
their expenditures in 1960 in that area increased by almost $10,000,000 to $64,000,000 
compared with 1959. Approximately 48 p.c. of the direct re-entries had travelled to coun- 
tries in Continental Europe (including the 29 p.c. in combination with visits to Britain), 
a slightly higher percentage than in 1959, and disbursements in this area, which amounted 
to almost $57,000,000, showed a gain of just under $8,000,000. The proportion of persons 
who had been to other Commonwealth countries fell slightly to between 10 p.c. and 11 
p.c. but their expenditures of around $9,000,000 were about the same as in 1959. The 
remainder of Canadian direct re-entries in 1960 had travelled to other areas and spent 
$11,000,000, a moderate increase over the previous year. 


Canadians returning from overseas travel via the United States in 1960 were estimated 
to have spent less money than during 1959, despite an increase of 6,000 in the number of 
visits. Lower expenditures in Britain and other European areas were largely responsible 
for the decrease, as payments to other countries advanced slightly and transportation 
charges (except those paid to United States and Canadian carriers) remained at $8,000,000. 
It is estimated that total expenditures of Canadians returning from overseas via the 
United States were distributed as follows: Britain, $6,000,000; other Europe, $8,000,000; 
other British areas, $5,000,000; and destinations not already specified, $6,000,000. ‘There 
are certain features characteristic of overseas travel via the United States that distinguish 
it from direct travel; these include a higher proportion of visits to more southerly destina- 
tions such as Bermuda, the West Indies, the Bahamas and Mexico, greater frequency of 
recreation travel and generally shorter lengths of stay outside Canada. 


Tourist Information.—Tourist information generally is supplied by the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, and detailed information on the National Parks 
and Historic Sites is available from the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Ottawa. For advice regarding specific provinces or particular cities or resorts, 
application should be made to the provincial or municipal Bureau of Information con- 
cerned. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for All 
Governments 


Combined statistics of public finance for all governments in Canada—federal, provincial 
and municipal—are presented in this Section and Section 2 covers the incidence of taxation 
at the three levels. More detailed information for each level of government is given in 
Sections 3, 4 and 5. 


Combined Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 1 and 2 give details of the federal, 
provincial and municipal net combined revenue by source and net combined current and 
capital expenditure by function, respectively, for 1958 and 1959. This net basis has been 
prepared by deducting from revenue, and the appropriate expenditure, certain specified 
amounts such as grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other governments, 
institutional revenue, and interest, premium, discount and exchange revenue. Amounts 
provided for debt retirement are excluded to avoid duplication since all expenditure resulting 
from capital borrowings is included. 


Inter-government transfers such as subsidy payments by the Federal Government 
to the provincial governments are unconditional grants and therefore cannot be offset 
against any specific expenditure. These are set out separately in Tables 1 and 2 in order 
to prevent duplication and to provide additive totals. Because of the differing accounting 
practices of governments and variations in fiscal year-ends, discrepancies appear between 
the amounts recorded as inter-government transfers in the two tables. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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1.—Combined Revenue of All Governments, 1958 and 1959 


Norr.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


1958 1959 
Source of Revenue 
; Pro-_ | Munic- Pro-_ | Munic- 
Federal sincnel at Total || Federal waist fal Total 
$000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Taxes— 
Income— 
Corporations.......-+++++++++: 1,075,878] 226,150 — 1,302, 028/11, 234,216) 248,987 — {1,483,203 
TnGIviduals merce ces tote 1,499,849] 47,773 — |1,547,622))1,752,194) 54,454 — {1,806,648 
Interest, dividends and other 
income going abroad........ 61,213 = — 61,213] 73,353 — _— 73,353 
General sales gees cane oe aatienst: 868,114) 186,733) 57,969 1,112, 816]1,002,658) 209, 211 73, 435|1, 285, 304 
Motor fuel and fuel oil sales...... = 364, 401 348| 364,749 _— 382,560 640| 383,200 
@ther sales se seee ete ee ees -- 52, 852 3,571| 56,423 —_— 55,085 2,207| 57,292 
Excise duties and special excise 
AXES «ce ce ti eres 556, 888 — — 556,888] 620,661 — — 620, 661 
Customs import duties........-- 486, 508 = — 486 ,508)) 525,722 — — 525,722 
Real and personal property.....- — 8,737| 996,244}1,004, 981 _— 8, 330} 1, 157, 236]1, 165,566 
Business aes os eee enters — — 64,441 64,441 -= — 39,1351 39,135 
Estate taxes and succession duties 72,535 55,797 —_ 128,332 88,431 56, 247 _— 144,678 
Other. oda cient 1,213) 67,716) 10,081) 79,010 1,373) 153,599 8,337) 163,309 
ovals ebaAxes sai. saek aecerstet 4,622, 1981, 010, 159]1, 132, 654 6, 765, 011)|5, 298, 608]1, 168, 473 1,280, 990|7, 748,071 
Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
Liquor control and regulation.... 10 38, 412 _— 38, 422) 10 44,920 _ 44,930 
Motorsvehicle’. «jfuassieee o> -.- — 146, 408 — 146, 408 _— 164, 610 — 164,610 
Natural resources....--..+-+-++s- 10,878) 258,770 — 269 , 648 5,924) 303,311 — 309, 235 
OGhet <5 ck at soeer nearer 18,561; 22,897) 23,666) 65,124 20,211] 26,698] 24,748] 71,657 
Totals, Privileges, Licences and 
Permits acto be. fel ree 29,449] 466,487] 23,666) 519,602 26,145] 539,539} 24,748 590, 432 
Sales and serviceS........--+++eee> 56,910} 33,303 _— 90,213) 46,843) 37,295 _— 84,138 
Receipts from Government Enter- 
prises— 
Liquor boards and commissions. . — 175,338 — 175,338) _— 180, 227 -- 180, 227 
@etiert aw oe es ee orcs 99,924 5,748| 37,858] 143,530 88,366 6,851| 36,563) 131,780 
In lieu of municipal taxes from 
federal and provincial govern- 
AEM PONTCEDEISeSs emi aevi/ ss ton = — 7,168 7,168 — — 8, 826 8, 826 
Totals, Receipts from Govern- 
ment Enterprises...........- 99,924} 181,086] 45,026) 326,036 88,366] 187,078} 45,389] 320,833 
Othenmeyenieessseteeaosea eee 219, 4238 10,968] 92,627) 323,018) 285,274 11,240] 103,293) 349,807 
Non-revenue and surplus receipts. . 37,620 9,086 — 46, 706 40,610 Shou — 44,347 
Totals, Net General Revenue 
excluding Inter - govern- 
ment Transfers...........-. 5,065, 524(1, 711, 089/1, 293, 972/8, 070,586 5,735, 846|1, 947, 362|1,454, 420 9,137,628 
Inter-government Transfers— 
Tax-sharing arrangements....... _ 399, 100 aS 399, 100) sen 461,348 — 461,348 
Share of income tax on power 
Utilities... 001+ reece este tence _ 8, 483 — 8, 483 — 4,754 _— 4,754 
Subsidies eee oe tiredness = 60, 197 62,885| 123,082) _ 535.772 65,393) 119,165 
Special payments.......--....+-- — — 1,892 1,892 — _— 2,701 2,701 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes 
on federal and provincial prop- 
CEUVA si ee ene esr atarstoieersr= — _— 20,703} 20,703 -—— _- 23,251] 28,251 
Grand Totals, Net General 
LYS (5) Cee enneeonamecobe 5,065,524) 2,178, 869|/1,379, 453|8, 623, 846]5, 735,846 2,467, 236/1,545, 765 9,748, 847 


1 Incomplete; not separable from real property taxes in some provinces. 
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2.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, 1958 and 1959 
Norge.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 
1958 1959 
Function 
Pro- Munic- Pro- Munic- 

Federal | viicial | j bal Total || Federal | > cial | fipal # Total 

$7000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Defence services and mutual aid. ../1,664,313 — — 1,664, 313/11, 542,545 a — 1,542,545 

Veterans pensions and other bene- 

Pitre < So fR RG: SAB eabiaroe 295, 388 —_— — 295,388] 293,106 —_— — 293,106 
Health, hospital care and other....} 129,695) 330,257 74,998) 534,950]) 226,789] 436,923 68,426] 732,138 
Social Welfare— 

Aid to aged persons.............. 589,5942] 52,414 605,348} 60,134 

Aid to unemployed and unem- 

LOM AIOLOS Bee cits’ Bo = Siete s.n i> « 39, 265 39,793 e 56,218) 41,417 es 
Family allowances.............. 477,732 — — 477,732] 494,138 — — 494,138 
National employment services. . (eye — — TENG 82, 456 -- -- 82,456 
OLD Gea Saas - gee eee ie en 21,814 99, 337 34,260} 155,411 23,78C} 104,384 37,982] 166,146 

Totals, Social Welfare......... 1,201,762; 191,544 34, 260)1,427,566)|1, 261,940} 205,935 37, 982}1, 505, 857 

POU GA GIOT ch ora tse ID chars BRS sid « 64,866) 521,782} 522,193}1, 108,841 69,479} 602,851} 658,309/1, 330,639 
Transportation and Communica- 

tions— } 

Highways, roads and bridges.... 89,343} 616,049} 309,602)1,014,994)) 108,651] 675,821; 345,6387|1, 130,109 

(AAG AS See > See aa | ee we 239,981 6,012 —_— 245,993! 267,627 4,630 _ 272,257 
Natural resources and primary 

IROMSEFICS Ht rec et Nokes TAs Meee 263,309] 158,226 — 421,535] 286,410} 174,089 — 460, 499 
Debt charges excluding debt re- 

HE ORIIOIIG’. ac ee as Sanco Micacay oho. oes 545,721 55,351) 101,226) 702,298) 657,066 54,965} 117,753) 829,784 
Payments to own government enter- 

ake Ce eee Fee ee 169,741] 4,527] 11,633] 185,901] 154,252) 4,717] 13,919] 172,888 
General government............... 261,982) 95,444} 120,699] 478'125]) 251,571] 110,519] 129,425] 491,515 
Protection of persons and property. 72,575} 116,336} 191,594) 380,505 76,185} 125,625) 211,847) 413,657 
Sanitation and waste removal..... — _ 116,832] 116,832 — — 134,162} 134,162 
International co-operation and as- 

SISEANCO sere Ads SER. So ee 62,523 _— _ 62,523 79,654 — — 79,654 
Gina CR Seen, Sere oe a ee mee see 339, 050 62,979] 112,134} 514,163] 368,787 62,826} 136,201} 567,814 
Non-expense and surplus payments. 291 8, 253 — 8,544 499} 19, 361 — 19, 860 

Totals, Net General Expendi- 
ture excluding Inter-govern- 
ment Transfers............. 5,400, 5402, 166, 760/1, 595, 1719, 162, 471]5, 644, 561/2, 478, 262/1,853,661/9, 976,484 
Inter-government Transfers— 

Tax-sharing arrangements....... 399, 100 — — 399,100) 461,341 — _ 461,341 

Share of income tax on power 

Muitice eae Ste Le 8,683} — 8,683) 4,753) = — = 4,753 
PUGSTULIGS. wz ihler oe te Mies eenee hee 60,197) 60,826 _— 120,523) 53,774) 65,293 = 119,067 
Special payments................ 1,114 944 — 2,058 1,809 1,114 2,923 
Grants in ao of ray taxes 

f aa i 

re Sh oe 29,004 1,144 © — 23,148] 22,605! 1,266) — 23, 871 

Grand Totals, Net General ? 

Expenditure eae. eee. 5,891, 638) 2, 229,174/1,595,171/9, 715, 983]/6, 188, 843)2, 545,935) 1,853, 661/10,588,439 


1 Excludes capital expenditures out of capital fund for the Province of Quebec. 


from Old Age Security Fund. 


2 Includes pensions paid 


Consolidated Debt.—Table 3 gives details of combined debt of all governments 
for 1958 and 1959 with the aggregate debt of the federal, provincial and municipal 
governments; the inter-government debt is deducted to arrive at a consolidated govern- 


ment figure. 
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= eee 
Section 2.—Taxation in Canada* 


Canada is a federal state with a central government and ten provincial governments. 
In 1867 the principal colonies of the British Crown in North America joined together to 
form the nucleus of a new nation and the British North America Act of that year became 
its written constitution. This statute created a central government with certain powers 
Meet continuing the existence of political subdivisions called provinces with powers of 
their own. 


Under the British North America Act the Parliament of Canada has the right of raising 
“money by any mode or system of taxation”’ while the provincial legislatures are restricted 
to “direct taxation within the Province in order to the raising of a Revenue for Provincial 
purposes”. Thus the provinces have a right to share only in the field of direct taxation 
while the Federal Government is not restricted in any way in matters of taxation. The 
British North America Act also empowers the provincial legislatures to make laws regard- 
ing “municipal institutions in the Province’. This means that the municipalities derive 
their incorporation with its associated powers, fiscal and otherwise, from the provincial 
government concerned. Thus, from a practical standpoint, municipalities are also limited 
to direct taxation. 


A direct tax is generally recognized as one “which is demanded from the very person 
who it is intended or desired should pay it’’. In essence, this conception has limited the 
provincial governments to the imposition of income tax, retail sales tax, succession duties 
and an assortment of other direct levies. In turn, municipalities, acting under the guidance 
of provincial legislation, tax real estate, water consumption, places of business and in some 
cases retail sales. The Federal Government levies direct taxes on income, on gifts, and on 
the estates of deceased persons and indirect taxes such as excise taxes, excise and customs 
duties, and a sales tax. 


The increasing use by both the federal and the provincial governments of their rights 
in the field of direct taxation in the 1930’s resulted in uneconomic duplication and some 
severe tax levies. Starting in 1941, a series of tax agreements, each normally enduring for 
a period of five years, were concluded between the federal and the provincial governments 
to promote the orderly imposition of direct taxes. All provinces surrendered their claims 
to personal income tax for the duration of the wartime agreements which expired in 1947. 
The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario did not rent any tax fields under the 1947 agreements. 
The Province of Quebec did not rent any of its tax fields under the 1952 and 1957 agree- 
ments; the Province of Ontario did not rent succession duties under the 1952 agreements 
and did not rent either succession duties or corporation income tax under the 1957 agree- 
ments. Apart from these exceptions all provinces participated in the various tax agree- 
ments as fully as possible. Newfoundland rented its tax fields as soon as it entered Con- 
federation. 


Under these agreements, the participating provinces undertook, in return for com- 
pensation, not to use or permit their municipalities to use certain of the direct taxes. Under 
the last two agreements, the federal income tax and death tax otherwise payable in non- 
participating provinces were abated by a fixed percentage to make room for the provincial 
levies. The Wartime Tax Agreements of 1942 are outlined in the 1946 Year Book, pp. 
900-901; the 1947 and 1952 Tax Rental Agreements in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1087-1090; 
and the 1957 fiscal arrangements in the 1961 Year Book, pp. 1067-1069. The 1962 fiscal 
arrangements are authorized by the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, assented 
to Sept. 29, 1961. They became operative on Apr. 1, 1962 and will run until Mar. 31, 1967. 


Basically, the new arrangement entails a partial federal withdrawal from the field of 
direct taxation and the re-entry of all provinces into the vacated area. The Federal 
Government will reduce its personal income tax otherwise payable on income earned in a 
province, and on income received by a resident of a province, by the following percentages: 


* Revised (June 1962) in the Taxation Division, Department of Finance, under the direction of F. R. Irwin, 
Director of the Division, and by the provincial authorities concerned. 
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16 p.c. in 1962; 17 p.c. in 1963; 18 p.c. in 1964; 19 p.c. in 1965; and 20 p.c. in 1966. Also, 
the Federal Government has reduced its rate of corporation income tax on taxable income 
of corporations earned in the provinces. The reduction is 9 p.c. of taxable income earned 
in any province except Quebec and 10 p.c. of taxable income earned in Quebec. The 
additional 1-p.c. reduction in respect of taxable income earned in Quebec is to compensate 
for the additional tax levied by the province on corporation income to provide grants to 
universities. These provincial grants replace federal grants which in other provinces are 
paid to the universities by the Federal Government through the Canadian Universities 
Foundation. This additional 1 p.c. in Quebec had not yet been brought into force by 
legislation as of June 1962. 

The Federal Government will continue to abate the estate tax otherwise payable by 
50 p.c. in respect of property situated in a province which levies its own death tax. Only 
Ontario and Quebec have signified their intention to levy death taxes in the form of succes- 
sion duties for the period 1962-67. 

These reductions in federal income tax and estate tax under the new arrangement do 
not apply to the Yukon Territory or the Northwest Territories or to income earned outside 
Canada. The Yukon and Northwest Territories do not impose income taxes or death 
taxes. 

The provincial tax rates are not restricted to the extent of the federal withdrawal. 
Their constitutional position permits them unlimited use of direct taxes for the raising of 
revenue for provincial purposes. However, in all but four provinces (Ontario, Quebec, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan) rates of income tax coincide with the amount of the federal 
abatement. 

As part of the new arrangement, the Federal Government has entered into tax collec- 
tion agreements under which it collects the provincial personal income taxes for all provinces 
except Quebec and the provincial corporation income taxes for all provinces except Ontario 
and Quebec. 

The Atlantic Provinces Adjustment Grants are continued for another five years at the 
increased level of $35,000,000 per annum, with the distribution as determined by the four 
provinces being: Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick $10,500,000 each, and 
Prince Edward Island $3,500,000. The additional grant to Newfoundland, payable under 
the Newfoundland Additional Grants Act of 1959, is continued at $8,000,000 per annum 
for the five-year period of the new arrangement. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Taxes 
Individual Income Tax 


Every individual who is a resident of Canada at any time during a year is liable for the 
payment of income tax for that year. In addition, every non-resident individual who is 
employed or carries on business in this country during a year is required to pay tax on the 
part of his taxable income earned in Canada. Canadian taxation practice is based to a 
large extent on the British experience. This is reflected particularly in the fact that taxa- 
tion is on the basis of residence rather than citizenship, and in the tax freedom for capital 
gains. The term “residence’’ is difficult to define simply but, generally speaking, it is 
taken to be the place where a person resides or where he maintains a dwelling ready at all 
times for his use. There are also extensions of the meaning of Canadian resident to include 
a person who has sojourned in Canada for an aggregate period of 183 days in a taxation 
year, or a person who was during the year a member of the Armed Forces of Canada, or an 
ambassador, a high commissioner, or an officer or servant of Canada or of any one of its 
provinces, or the spouse or dependent child of any such person. 

The Canadian tax law uses the concepts “income” and “taxable income’’. The income 
of a resident of Canada for a taxation year comprises his revenues from all sources inside 
or outside Canada and includes income for the year from all businesses, property, offices 
and employments. It does not include capital gains unless they arise out of the conduct 
of a business or as a result of an adventure in the nature of trade. 
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In computing his income for a taxation year, an individual must include all dividends, 
fees, annuities, pension benefits, allowances, interest, alimony, maintenance payments and 
other miscellaneous sources of income. On the other hand, war service disability pensions 
paid by Canada or an ally of Her Majesty at the time of the war service, unemployment 
insurance benefits, compensation in respect of an injury or death paid under a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of a province and family allowances do not have to be included in the 
computation of income. 


In computing his income, an individual who is carrying on business may deduct 
business expenses including depreciation (called capital cost allowances), interest on bor- 
rowed money, reserves for doubtful debts, contributions to pension plans or deferred profit- 
sharing plans for his employees, bad debts, and expenses incurred for scientific research. 
In general, no deductions are allowed in computing income from salary and wages although 
there are exceptions. These exceptions include travelling expenses of employees who have 
to travel as they perform their work (such as employees on trains), union dues, alimony 
payments, and contributions to registered pension plans. Individuals may deduct, within 
limits, amounts set aside to provide a future income under registered retirement savings 
plans. Students in full-time attendance at a university or other educational institution in 
a course at a post-secondary school level may deduct their tuition fees in computing their 
income. 


Having computed his income the individual then calculates his taxable income by 
deducting certain exemptions and deductions: for single status an exemption of $1,000; for 
married status an exemption of $2,000; for dependent children eligible to receive family 
allowance* $300 per child;+ for other dependants (as defined in the law), $550 per depend- 
ant;f for a taxpayer over 65 years of age, an additional $500; for a taxpayer who is blind or 
confined to a bed or a wheelchair for the whole of the taxation year, an additional $500; for 
charitable donations, up to 10 p.c. of income; and for medical expenses, in excess of 3 p.c. of 
income. In lieu of claiming deductions for charitable donations, medical expenses and 
membership dues in trade unions or professional societies, an individual may claim a 
standard deduction of $100. 


As already stated, an individual who is resident in Canada for the whole year is taxed 
on his income from both inside and outside Canada. An individual who is not resident in 
Canada at any time during the year but who carries on business in Canada or who earns 
salary or wages in Canada is taxed only on the income earned in Canada. In computing 
taxable income earned in Canada, such a non-resident individual is allowed to deduct that 
part of the exemptions and deductions that may reasonably be attributed to the income 
earned in Canada. (A non-resident who derives investment income from Canada is taxed 
in a different way described under a separate heading.) An individual who ceases to be a 
resident of Canada during the year or who becomes a resident during the year so that he is 
resident for only part of the year will be subject to income tax in Canada on only that part 
of his income for the year received while he is resident in Canada. In these circumstances 
the deductions from income permitted for determining taxable income will be the amount 
that may reasonably be considered as applicable to the period during which he is resident 
in Canada. 


A progressive schedule of rates is applied to taxable income. These rates begin at 
11 p.c. on the first $1,000 of taxable income and increase to 80 p.c. on taxable income in 
excess of $400,000. In addition, an old age security tax is levied on taxable income at the 
rate of 3 p.c. with a maximum of $90 reached at the level of $3,000. 


In calculating the amount of his income tax, an individual is allowed tax credits under 
three main headings: (1) Dividend Tax Credit—to partially eliminate the double taxation 
of corporate profits and to encourage participation in the ownership of Canadian com- 
panies, Canadian resident individuals are allowed to deduct from their tax an amount equal 


* See p. 252. ; 
if Prior to 1962, these deductions were $250 and $500, respectively. The 1962 Budget Speech announced that, 


effective Jan. 1, 1962, they would be raised to $300 and $550, respectively. The proposed changes had not yet been 
brought into force by legislation as of June 1962. 
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to 20 p.c. of the net dividends they receive from Canadian taxable companies; (2) Foreign 
Tax Credit—foreign taxes paid on income from foreign sources may be credited against 
Canadian income tax but the credit may not exceed the proportion of Canadian tax relative 
to such income; and (3) Abatement under Federal-Provincial Arrangement—in 1962 the 
federal personal income tax otherwise payable on income of a resident of a province and on 
income earned in a province is reduced by 16 p.c. and will increase by one percentage point 
a year until it becomes 20 p.c. in 1966. 


To a very large extent individual income tax is payable as the income is earned. Tax- 
payers in receipt of salary or wages have tax deducted from their pay by their employer 
and in this way pay nearly 100 p.c. of their tax liability during the calendar year. The 
balance of the tax, if any, is payable at the time of filing the tax return before Apr. 30 in the 
following year. People with more than 25 p.c. of their income from sources other than 
salary or wages must pay tax by quarterly instalments throughout the year. Here again 
returns must be filed before Apr. 30 in the following calendar year, 


The following statement shows what taxpayers pay at various levels of income. In 
calculating these taxes it has been assumed that all taxpayers take the standard deduction 
of $100. No allowance has been made for the 20-p.c. dividend tax credit. In calculating 
the taxes shown for a married taxpayer with two children eligible for family allowances, a 
deduction of $300 has been allowed for each child. 


Old Age 
Status Income Income Tax Security Tax 
$ $ $ 
Single taxpayer—no dependants....sccececeeecccccocvcsoes 1, 200 a 3 
1,500 44 12 
2,000 99 27 
2,500 166 42 
3,000 236 bi 
5,000 591 90 
10, 000 1,840 90 
20,000 5, 825 90 
50, 000 20,965 90 
100, 000 50, 855 90 
Married taxpayer—no dependants. ......s..sseccceeccerees 2,200 11 3 
2,500 44 12 
3,000 99 27 
5, 000 403 87 
10, 000 1,544 90 
20,000 5,375 90 
50, 000 20,415 90 
100, 000 50, 205 90 
‘Married taxpayer—two children eligible for family 
SIG WANCESS Hee oe Bane te siciats acarakeses ale tas pistaeteser ya crdeioie olalelene 2, 800 11 3 
3,000 3s 9 
5, 000 301 69 
10, 000 1,388 90 
20, 000 5, 105 90 
50,000 20, 085 90 
100, 000 49,815 90 


The income taxes shown above are abated by 16 p.c. in all provinces. In all provinces 
except Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan the provincial tax is the same as the federal 
abatement. Therefore in these provinces the taxes shown above are the combined federal 
and provincial taxes. In Quebec the provincial tax does not coincide with the federal 
abatement. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan the provincial tax exceeds the abatement by 
6 p.c. 


Corporation Income Tax 

The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon the income from everywhere in the world of 
corporations resident in Canada and upon the income attributable to operations in Canada 
of non-resident corporations carrying on business in Canada. 

In computing their income, corporations may deduct operating expenses including 
municipal real estate taxes, reserves for doubtful debts, bad debts and interest on borrowed 
money. They may not deduct provincial income taxes other than provincial taxes on 
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income derived from mining operations. (For this purpose “income from mining opera- 
tions’’ is specially defined.) Prior to 1962, corporations could deduct provincial taxes on 
income derived from logging operations (as defined in the law). However, it was announced 
in the 1962 Budget Speech that, for 1962 and subsequent taxation years, this deduction 
from income would be repealed and replaced by a deduction from tax of an amount equal to 
the lesser of two-thirds of a provincial tax on income from logging operations or two-thirds 
of 10 p.c. of the corporation’s income from logging operations in the province. This change 
had not yet been brought into force by legislation as of June 1962. 

Regulations covering capital cost allowances (depreciation) permit taxpayers to deduct 
over a period of years the actual cost of all depreciable property. The yearly deductions 
of capital cost allowances are computed on the diminishing balance principle. (Taxpayers 
engaged in farming and fishing may choose between this and the straight line method. ) 
Published regulations establish a number of classes of property and maximum rates. There 
is provision for recapture of any amount allowed in excess of the ultimate net capital cost of 
any asset. Since Jan. 1, 1961, accelerated depreciation provisions have been available to 
taxpayers in certain circumstances and for a limited period of time. Businesses established 
in surplus manpower areas (specific areas officially designed as such) which produce goods 
new to these areas or a business engaged in the production of goods that are new to Canada 
are allowed to claim depreciation at double the normal rates of capital cost allowance for 
one year in respect of capital expenditures incurred for the purpose of producing these new 
goods. This special incentive, which became operative on Jan. 1, 1961, will remain avail- 
able until Jan. 1, 1964. Since June 20, 1961, a modernization allowance in the form of a 
50-p.c. increase in the first year in the rates of capital cost allowance can be claimed by a 
business for expenditures on new capital assets which exceed its expenditures on capital 
assets in the previous year or its average expenditures on capital assets in the three previous 
years. ‘This special allowance is available in respect of all depreciable assets eligible for 
depreciation by the diminishing balance principle which are acquired before Apr. 1, 1964. 

Expenditures on scientific research by corporations qualify for special tax treatment. 
Generally speaking, all expenditures on scientific research in Canada may be written off 
for tax purposes in the year when incurred. In addition, it was announced in the 1962 
Budget Speech that, for 1962 and subsequent taxation years, corporations will be permitted 
to deduct from income for tax purposes 150 p.c. of their increased expenditures on industrial 
research. This special incentive had not yet been brought into force by legislation as of 
June 1962. 

Taxpayers operating mines, oil wells and gas wells are allowed a depletion allowance, 
usually computed as a percentage of profits derived from mineral, oil or gas production, 
which continues as long as the mine or well is in operation. This allowance is in addition 
to capital cost allowances on buildings, machinery and similar depreciable assets used by 
the taxpayer. Taxpayers operating timber limits receive an annual allowance sometimes 
called a depletion allowance. This is a rateable proportion of the amount invested in the 
limit and is based on the amount of timber cut in the year. When the amount invested in 
the limit has been recovered no further allowance is given. 


In computing taxable income, corporations may deduct dividends received from other 
Canadian taxpaying corporations and also from foreign corporations in which the Canadian 
corporation has at least 25 p.c. stock ownership. Business losses may be carried back one 
year or forward five years and deducted in computing taxable income. Corporations may 
also deduct donations to charitable organizations up to a maximum of 10 p.c. of their 
income. 

The general rates of tax on corporate taxable income are 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 of 
taxable income plus 47 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000. Corporations deriving 
more than one-half of their gross revenue from the sale of electrical energy, gas, or steam 
pay tax on their taxable income from such sources at the rate of 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 
of taxable income plus 45 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000. Corporations that 
qualify as investment companies pay a tax of 18 p.c. on their taxable income. In addition 
to these rates all corporations pay an old age security tax of 3 p.c. of taxable income bringing 
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their rates up to 21 p.c. and 50 p.c. (21 p.c. and 48 p.c. for the public utility companies and 
21 p.c. for investment companies). 

In calculating the amount of their income tax, corporations are allowed tax credits 
under two headings: (1) Foreign Tax Credit—foreign taxes paid on income from foreign 
sources may be credited against Canadian income tax but the credit may not exceed the 
proportion of Canadian tax relative to such income; and (2) Abatement under Federal- 
Provincial Arrangement—corporations may deduct from their federal tax otherwise payable 
a tax abatement equal to a fixed percentage of their taxable income attributable to opera- 
tions in a Canadian province. This abatement is to make room for the provincial income 
tax levied by each Canadian province. The amount of the abatement is 9 p.c. of taxable 
income attributable to operations in any province except Quebec and 10 p.c. of taxable 
income attributable to operations in Quebec. This additional 1 p.c. in Quebec had not yet 
been brought into force by legislation as of June 1962. 

It was announced in the 1962 Budget Speech that a tax incentive based upon increased 
sales would be available to corporations engaged in manufacturing or processing. This 
concession will consist of cancellation of 50 p.c. of the federal income tax on the first $50,000 
of taxable income arising from increased sales and cancellation of 25 p.c. of the tax on any 
additional taxable income arising from increased sales. This proposal for a tax incentive 
had not yet been brought into force by legislation as of June 1962. 

Corporations are required to pay their taxes (combined income and old age security 
taxes) in monthly instalments. In each of the last six months of their fiscal year and the 
three months following the end of their fiscal year, they must pay one-twelfth of their esti- 
mated tax for the year. The estimate of the amount payable may be based on the taxable 
income of the previous year or the estimated taxable income of the year in progress. In 
each of the following two months they pay one-third of the estimated balance of the tax 
computed by reference to the income of the fiscal year. In the sixth month following the 
end of their fiscal year the final return must be filed and the remainder of the tax paid for 
the year. 


Taxation of Non-residents 

A non-resident is liable to the payment of income tax if he was employed or was 
carrying on business in Canada during a taxation year. The expression “carrying on 
business in Canada” includes: (1) maintaining a permanent establishment in Canada; (2) 
processing goods even partially in Canada; and (3) entering into contracts in Canada. 

The taxable income of a non-resident individual derived from carrying on business in 
Canada or from employment in Canada is taxed under the same schedule of rates as Cana- 
dian resident individuals, and non-resident corporations deriving income from carrying on 
business in Canada are taxed on their taxable income attributable to operations in Canada 
at the same rates as Canadian resident corporations. (Tax treaties with some countries 
provide certain exemptions from tax for remuneration for services performed in this country 
by residents or employees of the other country.) 

Furthermore, the Income Tax Act provides for a tax at the rate of 15 p.c. on certain 
forms of income going from Canada to non-resident persons. It applies to interest, divi- 
dends, rentals, royalties, income from a trust or estate and alimony. This 15-p.c. tax 
applies whether the income goes to non-resident individuals or corporations. The rate on 
royalties on motion picture films is only 10 p.c. This tax is withheld at the source by the 
Canadian payer. It is an impersonal tax levied without regard to the status or other 
income of the non-resident recipient. Non-residents who receive only this kind of income 
from Canada do not file tax returns in Canada. 


Special Tax on Branch Businesses 

Profits earned in Canada by a non-resident corporation carrying on business through 
a branch or permanent establishment in Canada are subject to an additional tax of 15 p.c. 
This tax is imposed on profits attributable to the branch after deducting therefrom Canadian 
federal and provincial income taxes and an allowance in respect of the net increase in capital 
investment in property in Canada. 
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Gift Tax 

The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon gifts. The rates range from 10 p.c. on an 
aggregate taxable value of $5,000 or under to 28 p.c. on an aggregate taxable value of over 
$1,000,000. Exemptions include complete exemption of gifts of $1,000 or less and a general 
deduction of $4,000 from aggregate taxable value of gifts in the year. 


Estate Tax 

This tax applies to property passing, or deemed to pass, at death. All the property 
of persons who were domiciled in Canada before their death must be taken into considera- 
tion no matter where that property is situated; for persons dying domiciled outside of 
Canada, only their property situated in Canada is subject to tax. 


In computing the tax of a Canadian domiciliary the value of the whole estate is first 
determined. Once the aggregate value of the estate has been determined, estate debts and 
certain expenses may be deducted. From the resulting ‘‘aggregate net value’’, there may 
be deducted the amount of a basic exemption, which is increased where the deceased leaves 
a widow or dependent child, and also the amount of any bequests to charitable organizations 
in Canada. After these deductions, the amount remaining is the “‘aggregate taxable value”’ 
to which is applied the tax rates. From the tax so calculated may be deducted: (1) a tax 
abatement in respect of property situated in a province that levies a succession duty; (2) 
a credit for gift tax paid on gifts made within three years of death (the value of which must 
be included in the aggregate net value of the estate); and (3) a credit for foreign taxes. 


No estate valued at less than $50,000 is subject to estate tax. This $50,000 is not an 
exemption but the starting point for tax. The estate tax must not reduce the value of an 
estate after tax to less than $50,000. The basic deductible exemption which applies to all 
estates of Canadian domiciliaries is $40,000. This basic exemption of $40,000 is increased 
to $60,000 in respect of a deceased male survived by a spouse, or in respect of a deceased 
female survived by an incapacitated spouse and a dependent child. In both cases, there 
is an additional exemption of $10,000 for each surviving dependent child (under 21). 
Finally, the basic exemption of $40,000 is increased by $15,000 for every surviving depend- 
ent child made an orphan by the death of the deceased. 

The tax on the estates of Canadian domiciliaries is calculated by applying a graduated 
scale of rates. For an aggregate taxable value of $5,000 or less the rate is 10 p.c., for an 
aggregate taxable value of $100,000 the tax is $19,000, and anything between $100,000 and 
$150,000 is taxed at 24 p.c. At $2,000,000 of taxable value the tax is $816,500 and the 
excess over $2,000,000 is chargeable at the highest rate of 54 p.c. 

As already stated, there is an abatement from federal estate taxes otherwise payable, 
in respect of provincial succession duties. Generally, the abatement is a deduction of 50 
p.c. from the federal tax otherwise payable in respect of property situated in a province 
that levies succession duties. 

The property situated in Canada of a deceased person not domiciled in Canada is sub- 
ject to estate tax at a flat rate of 15 p.c. No deduction is allowed against the assessed value 
of such property except for debts specifically chargeable to it. However, there is a special 
provision that exempts all such property of less than $5,000 value and also provides that 
the tax must not reduce the value of the property to less than $5,000. (A new Estate Tax 
Convention between Canada and the United States ratified recently increases this figure to 
$15,000; the change is retroactive to Jan. 1, 1959.) Where property is subject to provincial 
duties the 15-p.c. tax is abated by 50 p.c. 


Excise Taxes 

The Excise Tax Act levies a general sales tax and special excise taxes. Both the sales 
tax and the special excise taxes are levied on goods imported into Canada and on goods 
produced in Canada. They are not levied on goods exported. 

General Sales Tax.—The sales tax, which is at the rate of 8 p.c., is levied on the manu- 
facturer’s sale price of goods produced or manufactured in Canada or on the duty-paid 
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value of goods imported into Canada. For alcoholic beverages and tobacco products the 
sale price for purposes of the sales tax includes excise duties levied under the Excise Act 
referred to below. An old age security tax of 3 p.c. is levied on the same basis as the 8-p.c. 
tax bringing the total sales tax to 11 p.c. 

Many classes of goods are exempt from sales tax. One important category is com- 
prised of machinery and apparatus used in the process or manufacture or production of 
goods. The equipment to be exempt must enter directly into production. Thus, a 
stamping or cutting machine used in a factory is exempt from sales tax while office equip- 
ment or delivery equipment used by the same manufacturer is not. This exemption was 
established to reduce to a minimum the effect of the tax as a cost of production. Similarly, 
most equipment used by farmers, fishermen, loggers and mining companies is also exempt. 

Most building materials, foodstuffs and fuels for lighting or heating are exempt from 
the tax as well as articles and materials used by public hospitals. The products of farms, 
forests, mines and fisheries are, to a large extent, exempt. Finally, a variety of items are 
exempt from sales tax when purchased by municipalities. These and other exemptions 
are set forth in schedules to the Excise Tax Act. 


Special Excise Taxes.—The Excise Tax Act also provides for a number of special excise 
taxes which are in addition to the sales tax. Where these are ad valorem taxes they are 
levied on exactly the same price or duty-paid value as the general sales tax. Articles subject 
to special excise taxes include jewellery, cosmetics, toilet articles, radios, record players and 
television sets. ‘Tobacco products and wines are also taxed under the Excise Tax Act. 

The special excise taxes levied at present are listed as follows:— 


Cigarettes). 64 A ov elas Miataccitele oltre ste tele: ore KoWele wraratgtetetele to aha wteyeherateke Rate hte 24 cents per 5 cigs. 
Cigars) Pe AA ORRS Hs I AE Sree ie. Mle iota anc oeare St mY aene secant 15 p.c. ad valorem 


Jewellery, including clocks, watches, jewellery, articles of ivory, amber, shell, 
precious or semi-precious stones, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ products 
except gold-plated or silver-plated ware for the preparation or serving of 
Food Or aim ke ’s oxic alae ede a ART Aa als mes ateete ale oteva Delores kena ates atebot aes Cisclacere eta 10 p.c. ad valorem 


IACI hit PRAM ene Hort .cDOOGAOpRUnO nadad CHUM COC ane mm oCon t.)obelpidoouanna stk: the greater of 10 cents 
per lighter or 10 p.c. 
ad valorem 


Playing CATS’... s:o.a-aa:sle cie's.s oa etejeie ave cae het ae oo ae tet MRT AREAT ener cgay A 20 cents per pack 
Radios 2¢ciasaties ey yc shores te Beit eials seieiiaySetee se Stas side Cope bide ial << eis eens the greater of $2 per 
radio or 15 p.c. ad 
valorem 
Phonographs‘and television Sets’ . os 2).a sree << ctslales Oe oiclsinie clevetalel oer otlefe teats welt 15 p.c. ad valorem 
Tubes for radios, phonographs and television sets, not including television 
picture, tubes, priced under \$5 per tube’ ..)5.. eis... « cvielo cole « olejeleleieie/eiays stares the greater of 10 cents 
; per tube or 15 p.c. ad 
valorem 
Television set pleture bu besis, cciarc'eo et o:slewis emcersiore aye.cl =< © ckatetsioke tha eymterereoeterninieyavere:s 15 p.c. ad valorem 
Slot machines—coin, disc or token-operated games or amusement devices.... 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Mb @ ess Raia trees as ereretoy tats: rus carers alates. crerarava eters: TioeaESTeNe Ge ove evel elete elekertrafetertelenaetaiets 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Tobacco—pipe tobacco, cut tobacco and snuff....... 2... eee eee cece eens 80 cents per lb. 
Tobacco pipes, cigar and cigarette holders and cigarette rolling devices....... 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Toilet articles, including cosmetics, perfumes, shaving creams, antiseptics, etc. 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Wines—* 
Wines of all kinds containing not more than 7 p.c. absolute alcohol by 
VOMITING ya's « cracepdiets stots. crnce oie e sisia ete Salle ao ale elotts acres eae er atiae cietisrers ..... 25 cents per gal. 
Non-sparkling wines containing more than 7 p.c. absolute alcohol by 
volume but not more than 40 p.c. proof spirit........... a ieee low tates 50 cents per gal. 
Sparkling; mines:\ oc asad tito thas hie « olsloietad stevdeere avetttant such nde eeee on orem $2.50 per gal. 


Insurance premiums paid to British or foreign companies not authorized to 
transact business in Canada or to non-resident agents of authorized British 
OP LOLeign COMPANIES eisai ais aie mvAn rele Hoe eee oo ticles TO eae eee 10 p.c. of net premium 
for property, surety, 
fidelity and liability 
insurance. (Most 
other kinds of insur- 
ance are exempt.) 


Blecsricipower exported from. Canadians: aca soars cee cieiemennnen eters 3/100 of one cent per kwh. 


* These taxes apply only to wines manufactured in Canada. The customs tariff on wines includes a levy to 
correspond to these taxes on domestic production. 
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All the foregoing items, except the last two, are also subject to the general sales tax of 
8 p.c. and the old age security tax of 3 p.c. Cigarettes, cigars and.tobacco are subject to 
further taxes under the Excise Act (referred to as excise duties). 


Excise Duties 


The Excise Act levies taxes (referred to as excise duties) upon alcohol, alcoholic bever- 
ages and tobacco products produced in Canada. These duties are not levied on imported 
goods but the customs tariff on these products includes a levy to correspond to the duties 
levied on domestic production. These duties are not levied on goods exported. 


Spirits.—The duties are on a per-gallon basis in proportion to the strength of proof of 
the spirits. These duties do not apply to denatured alcohol intended for use in the arts 
and industries, or for fuel, light or power, or for any mechanical purpose. The various 
duties are as follows:— 


On every gallon of the strength of proof distilled in Canada.................... $13.00 

On every gallon of the strength of proof used in the manufacture of — 
Medicines, extracts, pharmaceutical preparations, etc............0.-0- 0000. $1.50 per gal. 
PAPPEGV OG CHOMICAl COMMPOSIGONS.«. ccs tose ooecscceconsec cence ceettonnnc, 15 cents per gal. 
Spirits sold to a druggist and used in the preparation of prescriptions....... $1.50 per gal. 


Imported spirits when taken into a bonded manufactory in addition to other 
LICR ETS ee ee es NRE RT Os gaa SP ha 30 cents per gal. 
Canadian Brandy.—Canadian brandy is a spirit distilled exclusively from juices of 
native fruits without the addition of sweetening materials. It is subject to a duty of $11 
per gal. 


Beer.—All beer or other malt liquor is subject to a duty of 38 cents per gal. 


Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes.—The excise duties make up nearly as large a part of the 
total tax on tobacco products as the special excise taxes which have already been described. 
The rates of duty are as follows:— 


On manufactured tobacco of all descriptions, except cigarettes.............00008 35 cents per lb. 
Cigarettes weighing not more than 3 lb. per thousand (nearly all of the cigarettes 

HSEO Ar CANAAN ATOVO! LNIGsbY DE) meee oc se cron cea ce Chee dees weve veces $4.00 per thousand 
Cigarettes weighing more than 3 Ib. per thousand...............0ceceseecuceces $5.00 per thousand 
Corinne s eee tees ee eis cM rite. Fost tye. 098.. Bes sit biaeid db owhaed aalda Seb abies $2.00 per thousand 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco when sold for consumption...............seeeeeucees 10 cents per lb. 


Combined Effect of Excise Taxes and Excise Duties on Tobacco Products 


Bringing together the taxes imposed on tobacco products under the Excise Tax Act 
and the duties imposed under the Excise Act gives the following total taxes:— 


CADAROULES tiene aero noe cei iaeeee « $9.00 per thousand (or 18 cents per pack of 20 cigarettes) plus 
the 11-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price 

Manufactured tobacco............. $1.15 per Ib. plus the 11-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale 
price 

(QT yee oe yes a ae ee $2.00 per thousand plus the 15-p.c. special excise tax and the 


11-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price. 


Customs Duties* 

Most goods imported into Canada are subject to customs duties at various rates as 
provided by tariff schedules. Customs duties, which once were the chief source of revenue 
for the country, have declined in importance as a source of revenue to the point where they 
provide only about 10 p.c. of the total. Quite apart from its revenue aspects, however, 
the Tariff still occupies an important place as an instrument of economic policy. 


* See also pp. 993-995. 
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The Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of rates, namely, British Preferential, 
Most-Favoured-Nation and General. The British Preferential rates are, with some excep- 
tions, the lowest rates. They are applied to imported dutiable commodities shipped directly 
to Canada from countries within the British Commonwealth. Special rates lower than the 
ordinary preferential duty are applied on certain goods imported from designated Common- 
wealth countries. 

The Most-Favoured-Nation rates apply to goods from countries that have been 
accorded tariff treatment more favourable than the General Tariff but which are not entitled 
to the British Preferential rate. Canada has Most-Favoured-Nation arrangements with 
almost every country outside the Commonwealth. The most important agreement pro- 
viding for the exchange of Most-Favoured-Nation treatment is the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

The General Tariff applies to imports from countries not entitled to either the Pre- 
ferential or Most-Favoured-Nation treatment. Few countries are in this category and in 
terms of trade coverage are negligible. 

In all cases where the tariff applies there are provisions for drawbacks of duty on 
imports of materials used in the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of 
these drawbacks is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete with foreign manufac- 
turers of similar goods. There is a second class of drawbacks known as “home consump- 
tion”? drawbacks. These apply to imported materials used in the production of specified 
classes of goods manufactured for home consumption. 

The tariff schedules are too lengthy and complicated to be summarized here but the 
rates which apply on any particular item may be obtained from the Department of National 
Revenue which is responsible for administering the Customs Tariff. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Taxes 


All of Canada’s ten provinces impose a wide variety of taxes to raise the revenue 
necessary for provincial purposes. All provinces now levy a tax on the income of individ- 
uals and corporations who are residents within their boundaries or who derive income from 
activities or operations carried out therein. Only the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
impose special taxes on corporations or a tax on property passing at death. Under the 
terms of the existing federal-provincial fiscal arrangement, the Federal Government makes 
payments called “equalization payments” to some provinces in recognition of the fact that 
the potential tax revenue from the fields of income tax, death duties and natural resource 
revenue in those provinces, measured on a per capita basis, is lower than an agreed upon 
level. For some provinces these payments constitute a very important source of revenue. 


Some of the more important provincial levies are reviewed briefly below. 


Individual Income Tax 


All provinces levy a tax on the income of individuals who reside within their boundaries 
or who earn income therein. In nine of the ten provinces, these taxes are computed as a 
percentage of federal income tax otherwise payable at full federal rates and are collected by 
the Federal Government on behalf of these provinces. In Quebec, provincial income tax 
is levied at graduated rates that progress from 2.5 p.c. on the first $1,000 of taxable income 
to a maximum of 13.2 p.c. on the excess over $400,000. The determination of taxable 
income for Quebec tax is based on exemptions and deductions similar to those for federal 
tax. The Province of Quebec collects its own tax. 

The percentages that provincial.income tax liability is of federal income tax liability 
computed at full federal rates for 1962 are: Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia each 16 p.c., Quebec 
approximately 18 p.c. and Manitoba and Saskatchewan each 22 p.c. The Provinces of 
Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan levy provincial income taxes in excess of the 16-p.c. 
abatement of federal income tax allowed by the Federal Government. 
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Corporate Income Tax 


All provinces levy a tax on the profits of corporations derived from activities carried 
out within their boundaries. In all provinces except Ontario and Quebec the provincial 
tax is imposed on taxable income in the province determined on the same basis as for federal 
income tax. In Ontario and Quebec the determination of taxable profits for purposes of 
provincial tax follows closely the federal rules. The rate of tax in N ewfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia is 9 p.c. The 
rate that applies in Manitoba and Saskatchewan is 10 p.c., in Ontario 11 p.c. and in Quebec 
12 p.c. 

Four of the ten provinces levy corporate income taxes at rates in excess of the abate- 
ment allowed by the Federal Government. This abatement is equal to 9 p.c. of corporate 
profits except in Quebec where it is 10 p.c. (see p. 1020). All provinces except Ontario 
and Quebec have signed agreements for the collection of their income taxes by the Federal 
Government. 


Alcoholic Beverages 

Generally speaking the sale of spirits in all provinces is made through provincial 
agencies operating as boards or commissions which exercise monopolistic control over this 
commodity. The provincial mark-up over the manufacturers’ price is the effective means 
of taxation. Beer and wine may be sold by retailers or government stores depending on 
the province but in all cases they contribute to provincial revenues. 


Retail Sales Taxes 

Retail sales taxes are levied on the final purchaser or user and are collected by the 
retailer. Eight provinces now levy this type of tax at rates varying between 3 p.c. and 
5 p.c. These provinces are Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. In the Province of 
Quebec, the general rate is 4 p.c. but the province allows its municipalities to levy an 
additional 2 p.c. for municipal purposes. 


Amusement Taxes 

Each of the provinces with the exception of Alberta and Saskatchewan has a tax on 
admission to places of entertainment. In addition, there is generally a licence fee imposed 
on the operator or owner of these amusement places. The tax on admissions is within the 
range of 5 p.c. to 13 p.e. 


Gasoline and Diesel Fuel Oil Taxes 

Each of the ten provinces imposes a tax on the purchase of gasoline by motorists and 
truckers. The rates vary from 12 cents per gallon in Alberta to 19 cents in Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland. The amount of tax borne by one gallon of motor vehicle fuel in each 
province is as follows:— 


Gasoline Diesel Fuel Gasoline Diesel Fuel 
cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland.......... 19 19 OntATION vas secant 13 18.5 
Prince Edward Island... 16 16 Manitoparcnecc ss rece co 14 17 
Nova Scotia............ 19 27 Saskatchewan.......... 14 17 
New Brunswick........ 18 23 A bextarnpepcise tis evt:«.0 12 14 
8G ese a ede eA 13 18.5 British Columbia....... 13 15 


Motor Vehicle Licences and Fees 

Each province also levies a fee on the annual registration of motor vehicles. This 
registration is compulsory and each vehicle is issued with licence plates for the year. The 
rates of this licence fee vary from province to province. The amount to be paid may be 
assessed in relation to the weight of the car, the number of cylinders of the engine, or at a 
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flat rate. The operator or the driver of a motor vehicle must also register annually and pay 
a fee for a new driver’s licence; in Alberta and British Columbia, drivers’ licences must be 
renewed every five years at a cost of $5. Alberta, in addition to registration fees, imposes 
a milage tax on buses, based on milage operated outside city limits by public service vehicles 
carrying passengers. 


Taxes on Mining Operations 

All provinces except Prince Edward Island levy taxes of various kinds on mining 
operations. All provinces except Prince Edward Island and Alberta impose a tax on the 
income of firms engaged in mining operations in general or in specific kinds of mining 
operations. The Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Ontario impose a tax on the assessed value of minerals or a flat rate per acre of mining 
property. 


Tax on Logging Operations 

The Provinces of British Columbia and Ontario levy a tax on the income from logging 
operations of individuals, partnerships, associations or corporations engaged in this activity. 
In British Columbia the tax is 10 p.c. on income in excess of $25,000. In Ontario, the rate 
is 9 p.c. on income in excess of $10,000. 


Business Taxes 


The Province of Quebec imposes a tax of one-tenth of 1 p.c. on paid-up capital of 
corporations while Ontario levies a similar tax at the rate of one-twentieth of 1 p.c. 


The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario have a place-of-business tax. In Quebec the tax 
ranges from $20 to $50 for each place of business with the higher amounts being levied in 
the cities of Montreal and Quebec. In Ontario, the tax for each permanent establishment 
is the lesser of $50 or one-twentieth of 1 p.c. of paid-up capital of the corporation involved, 
but the total of the capital tax and the place-of-business tax cannot be less than $20. 
Ontario also imposes an office tax of $50 on every corporation that does not maintain a 
permanent establishment in the province but merely maintains a buying office, or merely 
holds certain provincial licences, or merely holds assets, or is represented by a resident 
employee or agent who is not deemed to operate a permanent establishment of the corpora- 
tion. 

Both provinces levy special taxes on certain kinds of companies such as banks, railway 
companies, express companies, trust companies, insurance companies and sleeping-car, 
parlour-car, and dining-car companies. In Ontario these special taxes and the capital and 
place-of-business taxes are payable only to the extent that they exceed the corporate income 
tax otherwise payable. 


The Province of Prince Edward Island charges special annual licence fees to most 
insurance companies, banks, acceptance companies, chain theatres and chain stores, 
steamship companies, telephone, telegraph and electric light companies and brokers, as 
well as nominal licence fees to other incorporated companies, the latter being similar to 
filing fees in other provinces. 


Land Transfer Taxes 


The Provinces of Alberta and Ontario levy a tax based on the price at which ownership 
to land is transferred. In Alberta the rate is one-fifth of 1 p.c. up to $5,000 and one-tenth 
of 1 p.c. over $5,000; in Ontario a straight one-fifth of 1 p.c. tax is imposed. In Alberta 
the tax is in the form of an assurance fee, and an additional fee of 25 cents per $1,000 is 
charged for registration of mortgages. In Quebec a tax of 2} p.c. of the purchase price is 
imposed only when property is transferred under the Bankruptcy or Winding-Up Acts. 


The Provinces of British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba do not have a land 
transfer tax but have an equivalent in the land title fees which are based on land values. 
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Tax on Security Transfers 


The Provinces of Ontario and Quebec levy a tax on the sale’ price of securities trans- 
ferred; the rates in each province are:— 


Shares sold, transferred or assigned valued at— 


SIE BA cantante sRiticine sc ait Gos ae aceee Cok ies ce 1/10th of 1 p.c. of value 

WEUOMSIO See occ tras cen eee d forsake enn 1/4 cent per share 

PIURLOMSIOO Sette cores eee ee cen eee 1 cent per share 

ADIGO ODO b etele Sukie caret sen Nee oe oS oieaale ee tee ils 2 cents per share 

SAOMLOR SF ED ee Ce eae Ae ak tea eee 3 cents per share 

SID HONS LOOMS Reset cea eae NR ba ls 4 cents per share 

OS OLIS LOU MEER acc hetaa eae teins Asus otaes oc odes RS 4 cents per share plus 1/10th of 1 p.c. of value 
in excess of $150 

Bondsaandidebentures .. desrabiace do. maiscms- av en'ele eqenteehoe 3 poate for every $100 or fraction thereof of par 

value. 


Premium Income of Insurance Companies 


All ten provinces impose a tax of 2 p.c. on the premium income of insurance companies 
relative to risks incurred in the province. 


Succession Duties 


Only the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec levy succession duties. These duties are 
a tax upon the right to succeed to property and are assessed upon the interest or benefit 
passing at death to an heir or beneficiary. Both provinces impose succession duties on 
all property situated in the province belonging to the deceased and passing at his death 
whether the deceased was domiciled in the province or elsewhere. Personal property 
wherever situated of a person dying domiciled within the province is also liable if passing 
to a successor resident or domiciled in the province. 

The rates of succession duty are governed by the value of the estate, the relationship 
of the beneficiary to the deceased and the amount going to any one person. The rate of 
tax will increase as the degree of relationship between the deceased and his successor 
becomes more remote. 


Provincial Property Taxes 

In unorganized (non-municipal) areas, British Columbia levies property taxes at vary- 
ing rates according to class for provincial revenue. Improved, forest and tree-farm lands 
are taxed at 1 p.c. of assessed value; farm land at one-half of 1 p.c.; wild land at 3 p.c.; coal 
land at 2 p.c. (non-operating) or 7 p.c. (operating); and timber land at 1} p.c. 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Taxes 


The municipalities in Canada levy taxes on the owners of property situated within their 
jurisdiction according to the assessed value of such property. Methods of determining 
assessed value vary widely but for taxation purposes it is generally considered to be a 
percentage of the actual value. The revenues from such taxes are used to pay for street 
maintenance, schools, police and fire protection, snow removal in certain communities and 
other community services. Special levies are sometimes made on the basis of street frontage 
to pay for local improvements to the property such as sidewalks, roads, and sewers. Not 
only is there a widespread difference in the bases used for property tax but there is also a 
wide variety of rates applied depending on the municipality. 

In addition to the taxes described above, municipalities usually impose a charge for the 
water consumption of each property holder or a water tax based upon the rental value of 
the property occupied. There are no municipal income taxes although certain localities 
have retained the use of a poll tax. In Newfoundland, Quebec and Saskatchewan munici- 
palities are empowered to levy an amusement tax on the admission of persons to places of 
amusements. This practice differs from that of the other provinces where the amusement 
tax is generally a provincial preserve. Electricity and gas are taxed at the consumer level 
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in some western municipalities while coal and fuel oil for heating purposes are chargeable 
in urban areas of Newfoundland. Telephone subscribers are subject to a special levy in 
Montreal while certain Ontario municipalities impose a tax on the gross receipts of telephone 
companies. 

In most municipalities, a tax is levied directly on the tenant or the operator of a 
business. In general, business tax rates are lower than those applying to property. Three 
bases of assessment are in use—a fraction of the property assessment, the annual rental 
value of the premises, or the area of the premises. Certain municipalities may charge a 
licence fee instead of a business tax while others will charge both a licence fee and business 
tax. In Nova Scotia, all but one of the municipalities tax personal property (stock in 
trade, equipment, etc.) the same as real property. 


Subsection 4.—Miscellaneous Levies 
These are not generally referred to as taxes but they are similar to taxes in many ways. 


Unemployment Insurance 

For the past twenty-two years, a national program of unemployment insurance has 
been in operation in Canada. Essentially, it provides relief to those qualified persons who 
temporarily find themselves without work. It is administered by a federal commission 
appointed for this purpose and financed by equal contributions from employers and em- 
ployees plus a contribution from the Federal Government. The amount paid into the 
fund by employee and employer is directly proportional to the weekly wages of the em- 
ployee. The rates of contributions, together with statistics on the operation of the program, 
are given at pp. 735-741. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Legislation in force in all provinces provides compensation for personal injury suffered 
by workmen as a result of industrial accidents. In general, these provincial statutes 
establish an accident fund administered by a Board to which employers are required to 
contribute at a rate proportional with the hazards of the industry. See also pp. 743-745. 


Hospital Insurance 

A federal-provincial hospital insurance plan has now been adopted by each of the ten 
Canadian provinces. Under this arrangement, the Federal Government pays approxi- 
mately one-half of the cost of hospitalization for patients who are participants under the 
plan. The provinces meet the rest of the cost. Provincial revenues for this purpose are 
raised by various means. The Province of Quebec has increased its personal and corpora- 
tion income tax. Certain provinces require the deduction of a monthly premium from the 
wages of their residents as a contribution or premium for the plan. In such provinces non- 
salaried people must also pay the premium directly if they wish to be covered by the plan. 
In some other provinces the proceeds of a retail sales tax are earmarked in whole or in part 
for the support of the hospital plan. See also pp. 224-229. 


Section 3.—Federal Public Finance 


Subsection 1 of this Section contains tables dealing with statistics of the Federal 
Government prepared as far as possible in accordance with the classifications, concepts 
and definitions used in the preparation of provincial and municipal finance statistics. These 
tables differ from the information presented in Subsection 2 in that the latter has been 
extracted directly from the Public Accounts. Detailed reports published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics provide reconciliations of revenue, expenditure and debt as set out 
in Subsections 1 and 2. The Public Accounts presentation is retained for continuity and 
also because there is interest in and use for information on this basis. 
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Historical Data.—A sketch of public finance from the French régime to the outbreak 
of World War I appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 742-743. Detailed sketches re tax 
changes from 1914 to 1938 will be found in issues of the Year Book beginning with the 
1926 edition. An outline of the financing of Canada’s war effort, including the more im- 
portant changes in taxation during the war years from 1939 to 1945, is given in the 1945 
Year Book, pp. 918-923. The postwar financial policy of the Government of Canada is 
outlined in the 1954 Year Book at pp. 1061-1064, and tax changes proposed in subsequent 
Budgets are outlined briefly in the respective Year Books. 


The 1962-63 Budget.—The Budget presented to the fifth session of the 24th Parlia- 
ment on Apr. 10, 1962 did not change personal income tax rates but the exemption for 
children qualified for family allowance was raised from $250 to $300 each, and for other 
dependants from $500 to $550. 

Benefits were announced for corporations engaged in manufacturing or processing 
(except those whose principal business is shipbuilding, mining, logging or the operation of 
oil or gas wells) in the form of a reduction in tax on profits derived from increased sales 
calculated in accordance with prescribed methods. These benefits consist of cancellation 
of 50 p.c. of the tax on the first $50,000 of taxable income arising from increased sales and 
cancellation of 25 p.c. of the tax on any additional income arising from increased sales. 
Corporations undertaking increased industrial research in Canada are permitted to deduct 
150 p.c. of their increased expenditures on scientific research for industrial purposes when 
computing taxable income. 

Minor tariff changes were announced, consisting of reductions or extensions of free 
entry provisions due to expire shortly. 


Subsection 1.—DBS Statistics of Federal Public Finance 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 4 shows details of net general revenue of the 
Federal Government for the years ended Mar. 31, 1959 and 1960. 


4.—Details of Net General Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1959 and 1960 


Source 1959 1960 Source 1959 1960 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
Taxes— : 
Income— Privileges, Licences and Per- 
Corporations!............. 1,075,878 | 1,234,216 mits— < 
Individualst¥. 28. ......... 1, 499, 849 1,752,194 Natural resources........... 10,878 5,924 
Interest, dividends and OGHer 40d eros nes saiemtena 18, 571 20,221 
other income going abroad 61,213 73,353 |Sales and services other than 
General salest............. >| 868,114 | 1,002,658 | institutional...............-- 56,910 46, 843 
ng <y iaaa Special Fines and penalties............ a. oe cE 
Alcoholic beverages rs 179,264 192,634 ee profits. ake ‘i eae : 99 
Behance). Wet.25.....3..-. 288,581 | 331,069 [Receipts from government en- oe 
Automobiles.............. 59, 308 Bd Seis MPgbOCUNIRES. ,\<-2515-45-2- Ante e~- 99, 924 88, 366 
Gictcr <1. es. ole 29,735 32,677 |/Bullion and coinage........... 4,518 5,617 
Customs import duties...... 486, 508 525.722 Postal service.............+..- 183, 380 193, ok 
Succession duties and estate Otherrevenue.ces..sh ds ces ors 11, 683 9,022 
tC eet et. 12,000) 88,431 ||Non-revenue and surplus re- 
OOS ARC ee a re 1,213 1,373 CORDES SoA scat rans aee eae 37, 620 40,610 
Totals, Net General r reread 
IPOUAIS, PUACCS\ ...a0cc paris 4,622,198 | 5,298,608 Mevente sss... scan 5,065,524 | 5,735,846 


1 Includes old age security taxes. 


Table 5 gives details of expenditure by function for the years ended Mar. 31, 1959 and 
1960 and Table 6 shows the amounts paid by the Federal Government to provincial gov- 
ernments and municipal corporations in the year ended Mar. 31, 1960. 
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5.—Details of Net General Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1959 and 1960 


Function 


Defence services and mutual 
AIGA. tHe aaine an we rues omens 
Veterans’ pensions and other 
benefits seem ewts seseer <a 


General Government— 
Executive and administra- 
MLV. Gosrssis tere Oa en sire er sieter> 
Mevislative sou aeco essen 
Research, planning and sta- 
HISLICS Lica antes sean 


Totals, General Govern- 


Protection of Persons and 
Property— 
Law enforcement............ 
Corrections. /. 32.22.0240 
Police protection............ 
Ophenanosteciayactee een 


Totals, Protection of Per- 
sons and Property...... 


Transportation— 


Totals, Transportation.... 


Communications — telephone, 
telegraph and wireless.... 


Social Welfare— 

Aid to aged persons!........ 
Aid to blind persons......... 
Aid to unemployed employ- 

ables and unemployables. . 
Family allowances.......... 
1D ofo) begets cee eer ee 
National employment and 

unemployment insurance 

BONVICES 5 Areas ers Dae seente 


Others eae cs scenes 
Totals, Social Welfare..... 


Recreational and Cultural 
Services— 
Archives, art galleries, mu- 
seums and libraries....... 


Totals, Recreational and 
Cultural Services....... 


1 Includes pensions paid from the Old Age Security Fund. 


1959 


| | 


$000 
1,665,274 
295, 388 


241, 628 
11, 438 


8,916 


261, 982 


6, 969 
16, 008 
42, 460 

7,138 


72,575 


77,943 
89,343 
22,782 
119, 297" 
2,258 


311,623" 
25, 662 
2,707 


33, 060 


5, 082 
88, 846 


129, 695 
589, 594 
4,295 
39, 265 


477,732 
2,707 


73,357 
14,812 


1,201, 762 


1,956 
13, 089 
7,065 


22,110 


purposes are classified by function. 


1960 


$7000 
1,544,201 


293, 106 


234,374 
8,516 


8,681 


251,571 


7,150 
18,943 
41,698 

8,394 


76,185 


81,695 
108, 585 
31,707 
122, 442 
2,626 


347, 055 


29,223 
3,726 
37,163 


5, 265 
180, 635 


226,789 


605, 348 
4, 256 


56, 218 
494,138 
2,628 


82, 456 
16, 896 


1,261,940 


3,350 
15,016 
7,442 


25, 808 


Function 


Education— 
Indian and Eskimo schools. 
Universities, colleges and 
other schools. ; )sSascns aa. 


Natural Resources and 

Primary Industries— 
Hishand gamer. ./.iaeiesiee se 
POrestS ore ce-c ase oe ce ete soe 


CULO sccicrocis vhercee mas 


Totals, Natural Resources 
and Primary Industries. 


Trade and industrial develop- 


and development............ 
Loss on foreign exchange...... 


Debt Charges (excluding debt 
retirement)— 


Totals, Debt Charges (ex- 
cluding debt retirement) 


Payments to government en- 
OUDEISCB Ee eet s\s.0.0 eters ee cs «oie 


Payments to Provincial 
Governments— 
Tax-sharing arrangements... 
Share of income tax on power 
UtUTIOR: be cites de syomersialee cress 
Swhlsidless oo. aetelee seioe 
Grants to Municipal Govern- 
ments in lieu of taxes....... 


Totals, Payments to Pro- 
vincial and Municipal 
Governments?.......... 


Citizenship and immigration.. 
ixternabafiairago.ceas «= stec.s 
International co-operation and 
ASSISTANCE. Jatltesjcoss cr sipan ee 
Housing research and slum 
Clearance Waecsceceen eset 


Other ssid ce ccssceee came 


THIGUUS. a eiteterka ste ioia « miatetene tae 


Totals, Net General Ex- 
penditure.............. 


64, 866 


1959 


$7000 


29,753 


33, 434 
1,679 


18,681 
11,078 


174, 542 
34, 187 


1,498 
23,323 


263,309 
10, 103 


9,561 
—1,058 


504,311 
41,410 


545,721 


161,780 


399, 100 


8,683 
60, 197 


22,004 


489, 984 


72,147 
291 


5,891,638 


$’000 


33, 097 


34, 480 
1,902 


69,479 


“ 20,821 
7,589 


192, 406 
40, 257 
1,671 
23,666 


286, 410 


9,499 


15, 200 
161 


609, 234 
47, 832 


657, 066 


154, 252 


461,341 


4,753 
53,774 


22,605 


542,473 


15,324 
16,005 


79, 654 
1,712 
4,246 

191, 806 


1,245 
87,934 


499 


6,188,843 


2 Unconditional payments; grants for specific 
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Te 


Debt.—In Table 7, direct debt represents total liabilities less sinking funds and 
indirect debt consists of guarantees of direct debt of other authorities by the Federal 
Government. Table 8 gives the gross bonded debt of the Federal Government and the 
average interest rates and terms of issue as at Mar. 31, 1958-60, together with place of 
payment. 


”%.—Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds) of the Federal Government as at 
Mar. 31, 1958-60 


Nature of Debt 1958 1959 1960 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Direct Debt 
Funded Debt— 
Bondedsdeb trnenccrreentarsen esciatreieelo tet oe ata eae eae 12,720, 107 13,979,113 13,765, 152 
Less sinking funds,.asae secs wee enna sea ee epee eenre ie er 211,741 83,214 85, 272 
Netiiriced ide bwin. ee, - tere ene ah cotinioteie Staetrerete. ete o sictere ee ere NS aRREE re 12, 508, 366 13, 895, 899 13, 679, 880 
Short-term: treasury: bills! \.g.d9e ct metsteie noe etshessss1s = lets Oheiele wis ecereteielelelel anes 1,525, 000 1,595, 000 2,125,000 
Savings deposits and certificates... 2. cc... sce ewan enn cnaemnciinmiesioins 34, 896 2 2 
Aceounts and-other payables) ae -s. sa. -1. qm annie ots csi = oe ois eae eee a 749, 445 830, 398 967,621 
Annuity, insurance and pension accounts..........+0+-eeeeee eee eee 2,712,813 3,301, 861 3,565, 376 
QOtlier abilities hvac soiccsectoreto che oo aysvote oie ave lavete oie eveiele cote rome otek a atetarore talc 264, 616 339, 638 347, 206 
Totals, Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds)................. 17,795,136 19,962,796 20,685,083 


Indirect Debt 


Guaranteed bondsior debentures 2c. te decease se ne +c a eee eae 1,028, 407 987,907 1, 430, 107 
Wess simnling funds. (2. 8e ace sme ete eta CO ee se cree melee _ a ea 
Net guaranteed bonds or debentures.............esece cere ee eeeee eens 1,028, 407 987,907 1, 430, 107 
Guaranteed dbankciloans in. isc pianctaccc eee ciciee ele ee es cieerige 165,732 139,646 169, 203 
Guaranteed insured loans under National Housing Act, 1954.......... 1,394, 635 2,054, 319 2,671,918 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act..............-.20000: 68, 371 54, 668 97, 456 
Otber Swaran tees se jeter othe cis wee fete Ne ee cisio 4 a iettore sain eaerels 3, 443 4,980 6,415 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)?.............. 2,660,588 3,241,520 4,375,099 
Totals, Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)..| 20,455,724 23,204,316 25,060,182 
$ $ $ 
Direct debt (less sinking funds) per capita..............- eee eee eee 1,042 1,142 1,158 
Indirect debt (less sinking funds) per capita..........-....-e eee eee eee 156 186 245 
1 Having a term of three months. 2 Included in ‘Other liabilities’. 3 Excludes deposits of 


chartered banks in Bank of Canada. 


8.—Gross Bonded Debt of the Federal Government, Average Interest Rate and Term of 
Issue, and Place of Payment as at Mar. 31, 1958-60 


Item 1958 1959 1960 

de Toys Gel Gls) }',. palnOBmAGeoGr [BO< Bogor wdc Goooradan ots adds TONE $000 | 12,720,107 13,979,113 13, 765, 152 
ARVETA SES INFCEOSE TALON ute oe oitte ois sreverace aisiceestaiere mini cop aterele tie seins p.c. 3.06 3.52 3.74 
AV OVAPO TELIA: OF ISSUG oo tee + ats sco Spore lai0is be aitiace treiace Wheto eis everest yrs. 15.30 13ro2= 13.37 
Place of Payment— 

Evite bre Me Baa OGRA OAOS eI es Ie ee soto $000 | 12,368,296 13,777,302 13, 563, 341 

INGw., Wonk wr ener etn. hac Pi obceves Lee ake o> Serena. Ritter ae 3 300, 000 150, 000 150, 000 

Tondo: (Bin gland))ics snack o stats otis meyers Gin ieeireiel o miemeteise “s 51,811 51,811 51,811 


Subsection 2.—Public Accounts Statistics of Federal Public Finance 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 9 and 10 show details of revenue and expenditure 
of the Federal Government for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961, as presented 
in the Public Accounts. 
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9.—Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961 


Sourcs: Public Accounts 


Revenue 1960 1961 
$ $ 
Tax Revenue— ‘ 
Customs import duties 525, 722,158 498,698,211 
LSU ES: ESTOS ES. pace eh Ai ee gc osu ha ROPE So ae 335, 207, 406 344, 944, 857 
Porno tA re ta S ee. Obs os ce nw aon .| 2,782,876, 766 3,075, 961,775 
Personal! AS. eee 1,566,643, 704 1,711, 159,573 
Corporation! Fi : 2 1,142, 879,702 1,276,628, 380 
On interest, dividends, rents, and royalties going abroad. ...............00: 73,358, 360 88,173, 822 
Sales tax (net)!.c..252.0... Bie eee Gdadongs .audiaoedad soOnNCSooeE UC sEoAsehS 732,658,330 720,617,274 
IBgiabe tax, INCLU GIN SUCCESSION CULES ¢ oc .ic ceietes vessels sieeve ceca eee eee ces st 88, 430,705 84, 879, 372 
MERE SERIE CS PE Orca alas REY isdn Sinvardiai chug a Sie aisiorebvssneciiortee eee 287, 444,573 290, 675, 097 
BOCA IAN aS EING VENUE «. ...-c5-<.sipreshows$ wucharsiarevtecn are opaerpashts Seame silat eee eraclonrae 4,752,339, 938 5,015,776, 586 
Non-tax Revenue— 
Post Office...:.... BI Ie Fe odie. tek Nesey be tar actors vabali petra rotav ata saie sis PORE OVA 167, 562,354 173,593,541 
Return on investments?,.............. Baas Coe fasotoieraysraresa,wtelatsisrstaaiarers che fore vsiataieae a tocers 239, 653, 687 283,769,277 
BE SARE MERRIE CT CONTIN Octo sage tese PUL ate eres evsleiey cis tsls tel cie: oreseth tesa ny SlaYararetehaoctate" els sie ebalaveuauetasets 5,429,778 8,445, 677 
GIRO RTS 5 ccauinie ah 0 DENS BRD OO GEO JECT TO at a ino ean Te: Cees nr eee meres 124, 765, 452 136,094,773 
PRG tea lee NOTE DAKE V ODS arareiavore rales. setts foreracets or eyerayseravere nin» saree nes alattore 537,411, 271 601, 903, 268 
GRAMM CTOUAIS. MCVCIN UEC io jorcte ac craterstore cess aterereseteceraiaie wie. cgene eave oe 5,289,751, 209 5,617,679, 854 
1 Excludes tax credited to the Old Age Security Fund. 2 Includes interest on investments and profits of 


the Bank of Canada. 


10.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961 


Source: Public Accounts 


Expenditure 1960 1961 
$ $ 
PETIGHEGHT OS se Me aa etorstckc latter cisicra\e: ere siciei seis cic env: shele\cloisir)avelotevatele'eie sielalsjeiaiein #10 227,420, 3957 264,915,215 
Acreage payments to western grain producers........2..eseeeeeeee reese ee eens — 40,533,495 
Freight assistance on western feed grains.........-..-eee eres e neces eee eecees 23,796,342 1 9, 178,973 
Opn e TE ee AA Od son oR OE ORODICIISINDL: ARO EE BO CO OOID TO en OCT OOOO DG SSDOM OOO DO i 203,624, 053" 205, 202, 747 
Atomic Energy Control Board............c.sceceescnccecrsecnececesceerscencees 30, 114, 125 38, 892, 905 
hose tenn (Garren Yen Garin ee 5 aS aS ae Benne aM SLO mG RE mmuace kor Doc 866, 879 928,573 
Board of Broadcast GOVermors........b.cc.c cece cece cece cece eesesscsecoserecnns 218, 652 280,946 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation...........ceseee eee e eect eens eee e ence eens 63, 945, 994 66, 766, 203 
Gliveteenborsl GO aecwc. sme os oc hs ce cic cris 0 sore elelnre\eia  6)a\s o o/nie oidleteisioie's ajels/s\e:0)sinis)=\e'= 259,599 591,780 
Citizenship and Immigration. .......0....scceeeee cee c reece ener ereceeeeeeerenes 54,916,725 61,049, 383 
ae PICO OTIN SION: rcs ec ce cir ciete ev clin ereleisieielele vieiere\ere eininie = cisle slelaicie ier 3, 654, 664 4,220,006 
HVT GTIGS EE ROCUCHOU. cat co cc cuticles sen ce aie oes /wenlslele swe nitieraeie'e wlsininse se bin@ensierwe 9 ole 17,600, 214 20, 435, 693 
i i i ti 2,631,306 1,773,972 
cok ce aman naan nein: He entee Naa 14, 968; 908 18) 661,721 
Baxter AtAlrascovra voces vse ea eee wee eels ae erneMsieanels Wie dew eelstorewiNreeeiere Haier 97,220,924t 103,023, 405 
haired Sele eos A. rtetiards «| Ode aint SboGs sea. Heed Oana aaa: geier ee 1,420, 155, 128 1,460,027, 110 
Public Debt Charges— 

Interest on public debt... .-.-....eeeeeeeeeeeeeee Bey Go Lo oo 735, 630,175 Peeare 
Annual amortization of bond discounts and commissionS.........++++++++++- 45, 412, 232 88, — ue 
Servicing of public debt. .........ceeeccee eee ee eter eee scene eeeeeneetaneces ; ger : rie 

Cost of loan flotation.......000cccces ser evenness cre cee nicinis ccc ae cine ee re sce folds 334, 
Totals, Public Debt Charges........+ssesseecereeeereererreeeseees 788, 462,190 797,602, 265 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1034. 
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10.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961—concluded 


Expenditure 1960 1961 
$ $ 

Finance—concluded 
Provincial subsidies and tax-sharing payments........ i sfa\njelela/s sio\sisielo:ela s}els aislvis 518, 900,813 537,814, 873 
Government contribution to Civil Service Superannuation Account............ 40,001,080 41,444, 858 
OG Her Boiss ogi d creie sc otayu pase wlesalerererer0 esefelateieversiete: sine esererere.c 7 aieiers wieletoreteisverela efelalelsjatelere’ons 77,791,045 83,165,114 
1 atlas ya ena eT OER G ari tem ac arincencsa ricerca drsodc 000d 19,880,914 19,195,681 
1 O00) 25) 9 EOI ER ISM armour mark en icaaciccsasa dandudc poe dock iddack 9,890,589 10,060,199 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors............ssceeeceeccecceecetcees 421,083 436,926 
TNSUTATICO Seis: ac.ccolece etre eee eat wikcn soe ie ate eialeloe els Gh wie Dae Deere etal atahe leletete wate ahcre etree rite 1, 237, 533 1,309, 674 
JUSICS, TUCLUGING PENiLENtiAVies cts selsiofateselelele o's ots «ol celsta etebetotalerelonatereeteetetetetsreteleloieteys 27, 845, 868 27,694,612 
Tea Our, card ro cc eiciarsis ssopeie reaece WaaieTat ate aces onde ee: wierwigttorens ss Ete are eLeeter ete eTa ner ote ene Oe 102, 885, 123 121,336, 329 
Unemployment Insurance Act, administration and Government contribution. . 81,602, 653 97,242,591 
Ober eee sacra iano cinslacae cic ciniele ce Binia ols aici b's. eeie vine wretne ern oialesversieisien i retsletn de aarener a 21,282, 470 24,098,738 
TA ZISIACION'. sis,e.0 bssasre tales ie eleinter lore eleiaie «1s eis cislevaletola clais afatalstetatetely waatetatate alone eetee its 7,669, 237 8,506, 699 
Minés‘and Lechnical Surveys’... ees sscenye cs. astsec ce ates cotelalataalltetohtetatetste sictatetten ae 54, 432, 381 59, 120, 367 
Nationals De lence sca. ciseceien st calle’: Wie connec nee oh ewes thane tha cie teat eeciens 1,516,572,4541) 1,517,530,583 
Mutual Aid to: NATO%countries: cc pecveceedc cee cei cicleetelaetncee on entener: 40,757, 328 50, 288, 158 
OGIO Sars aco. <se'e:esapese a ossne psi se cohecw ofeant eGo lo Risie) Siu eset isc suncatere valeis oroleloeaue ere ereateiste ekeaats 1, 475,815,126 1, 467,242,426 
National Pili: Board jactets tees los eiety cecal oeierate. +o os ers chatataiete aremtoeastarere seiko: 4,555,417 4,866,930 
NationaliGallers:3¥ectac maise ecu ice tho tetvelterere Baro renin cilantro nen Ce on See 666, 814r 920, 828 
National’ Healthiand Welfare... aasceaseeceek ce is ene inen eee eee cee 816,702, 790r 887, 146,990 
General health grants to provinces..........sessseeeees ae Pee ee ae 46,997, 410 47,993,855 
Mamily allowances: neces cscs ome cect Mattie ae tee oe eC ROE te Cees 491,214,359 606,191,647 
Old age assistance, blind persons’ and disabled persons’ allowances?........... 50,696, 994 61,205,049 
Contributions under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act...... 150,593, 446 189, 368, 503 
Ofhert cave por sees ctor eens cee ts COCR OO ET Ee 78,800, 581* 92,388, 436 
National! Research}Couneilis s..2-saaer cree ori ite ses sone eee ao eee 31,501, 387 34, 438, 422 
National Revenue 6 ce h cas len eun fk a geet eis akcet eee ee ee 68, 696, 069 73, 260,720 
Northern Affairs'and National Resources?. ......06+s00«sss0+sesceccsecescee = 74,346, 1875 74,295, 902 
PostiO fice. ener ee en eee ce en atelace ete 165,792,340 178,371,717 
Privy Council, including Prime Minister’s Office.............ccceccecccvccesees 1,417,903 1,850, 166 
PUDLGZAT CHEV ER cnn ce cee eee ere eer Tee nnn Gee 745, 329 842,304 
Rublie Printing andystationery:\.n..ceancs oer enicc eee ee ee 3, 466, 734 3, 483, 938 
Public Works sag. seta carers ever isaiaa Reon wks 5 vos Pees. Moe ren tee Ee 217, 876, 413 200, 891,585 
‘rans-Cansda, Hi ghwa yt cisseacto ce sac nee ce eo ee ee 65, 262, 202 $7, 908, 825 
Other iz tome etic oe ee eee ee ere 162,614,211 142,982,760 

* 

Royal Canadian: MountedsPolice:s... sn cetmecee renee eee at 52,444, 264 56,023, 194 
Cecretary Of States ac wancne cower tee eee eee eee ee ee 4,655, 356 4,877,799 
arade and ‘Commerce sres omits sec ere eee ee 18,033,719° 21,763,612 
TANS OLbe heck 245 Sed coe cee OTe OR eile RS oe Ee ee ee ee eee 296, 446,971 336, 446, 853 
MeteratigvA tiairs.< 55s osasinaiacrin tose ies/orenG oeclocie it Oe ae SE eee 288, 304, 879 292, 297, 697 
Grand Totals, Expenditure.................. 0... cece cee ceceeees 5, 702,861,053 5,958,100, 946 


1 Includes Board of Grain Commissioners and payments in respect of the Canadian Wheat Board, the Prairie 
Grain Advance Payments Act and the Prairie Grain Provisional Payments Act, previously included in ‘‘Trade 
and Commerce’”’. _ _? Prior to 1961, forestry expenditure was included in ‘‘Northern Affairs and National 
Resources” and “Agriculture’’; 1960 expenditure is segregated here for comparison. 3 Pensions under the Old 
Age Security Act, 1951 (effective January 1952) are paid out of the Old Age Security Fund account and are not re- 
corded under departmental expenditure. 4 Includes civil defence. 


Statements of Assets and Liabilities.—Table 11 shows the statements of assets 
and liabilities of the Federal Government as they appear in the Public Accounts for the 
years ended Mar. 31, 1959-61. 
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11.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 
Mar. 31, 1959-61 


Source: Public Accounts 


Item 1959 1960 1961 
$ $ $ 
Assets 
by ee Assets— 

aa htee ah clae sala ¢ simnace isis oieiaanianr afp Noten Wis alee ihe ooh 640, 459, 071 565, 436, 461 486,759,770 

Departmental Working Capital Advances and Revolving 
Lins Se See 2 re belo Geipan sasha scarfs» bissl= <felavetee/ers/alele 151,982,104 196,010,004 171, 082,579 
Securities held for the securities investment account......... 98, 030, 754 77, 862, 926 101, 453, 744 
Oe hermurrent SSsObSa.,se jase ciels ai-asia o/s viel Karedes oiaisiois slelece a wielare 20,471, 784 22, 837, 203 25,051, 644 
910,948,713 862, 146, 594 784, 347,737 
Advances to the Exchange Mund: Aecoun test aacaathe eines ohne: 1,995,000, 000 1,960, 000, 000 2,024,000, 000 

Sinking fund and other investments held for retirement of 
unmatured debt..............0 HOD ares BOOMS Saint Ree 83,214, 185 85, 272, 230 17,017,981 


Loans to and Investments in Crown Corporations— 


Canadian National Railways ee A. Se ee eae ee 1, 468,178,945 1, 207, 808, 404 1,092,589, 707 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.................. 1,003,576,336 | 1,318,683, 413 1,510,711, 116 
INS uTONAL LEST DONUTS ESOAEC cs cele is cicisioisis eierelargelc(eiovenaliesere wislsicie:e 145, 631, 907 161,397,831 172,769,613 


MIACEIIANCOUSSe renee eee rad noe cie raises ar eaaaasOae es 653,673,770 758,771, 898 851, 662,760 
3,271,060,958 | 3,446,661, 546 3,627,733, 196 


WeOAns LOMALIONAL POV EIMMEUES .<.)e sae aealaseicisinre Geis ls sieie se eee c's 1, 448, 960, 511 1,414, 527,922 1,378, 196,197 


Other Loans and Investments— 
Canada’s Subscription to Capital of— 


interme tional Monetary Hund ...5 sasootues cease cores sete 8's 293, 284, 543 528, 728, 889 543, 696, 621 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development... 70, 864, 349 70, 864, 349 73, 680, 062 
Working capital advances to international organizations...... 2,245,148 2,059, 265 1,722,095 
PEO VINCIAL SOVETMMEN TS... wa ciatraiees helte s cisise.d ese. be eile es 96,338, 853 90,396, 788 84,827,019 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act advances (less 

reserve for conditional benefits)...........ccceceeeeeeeeees 151,000, 010 151, 626, 032 166,092, 206 
MAS OMATCOUGLE Stee or eee els c c.0 detec ciste Reteiee biesestis.s' Sa aea nes 69, 322,706 90,796, 089 152, 087, 804 


683,055, 609 934,471,412 1,022, 105, 807 


OCC LIES) HELC LO GUIS, fetstansl= 2 eiosa/atainyo sis 0/01s10/6.s)n,6/8(6/e%4'«)01 65059) 616,16, 215.* 20,742,062 30, 611,723 30, 042, 201 


Deferred Charges— 


Unaimortized loan flotation costs! .........ccccscrceeenscaes 147, 430,776 150, 993, 027 130, 741,328 
Unamortized portion of actuarial deficiency in the super- 

annuation account and permanent services pension account. 465, 300, 000 465, 300, 000 602, 961, 000 

612,730,776 616, 293, 027 733, 702, 328 

Suspanseiaccounts es. aq, ot Mt 6 cise = 2 ee Renee scvisio:s:1010.0,6,5,0,¢ 2,465 33, 300 136, 101 

(CA DHURL ABBE UScate cae aie oa! « me Sufocrsiesbih winters ais elder Loislolaseiots els eb aials ss 1 1 1 

Inactive loans and investments.............2ssecesccevecverers 92,215,718 93,539, 317 94,824, 381 

ae 

Totals, Assets. issscs on teaiation of assets. .2..| Vauersenvoas | “eqarsskroas | 6402847080 

Wet ASSCUS 6 25g cece pitieess dota nent tose ne eye 8,571,541,933 | 8,897,173, 007 9,165, 721,865 

INSU LOR G5, bc 5 Ses Hehe Ob 0:0 pa lula la winiain aleininte wietetalabeystare ave. feleistohatesstas 11,678,389, 860 | 12,089, 194,003 12, 437, 115, 095 


20,249,931,793 | 20,986,367,010 | 21,602,836, 960 
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11.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 
Mar. 31, 1959-6i—concluded 


Item 1959 1960 1961 
$ $ $ 
Liabilities 

Sore ae tee pena srayacaiis a) ejafeis ovata sisisterel ster auclseloratana 247,305, 080 228, 768, 468 251, 740, 839 
Accounts payables -sc.scdava sean qaies, carve ai tnel era 256, 401, 698 245,099, 099 221,396, 476 
Non-interest-bearing notes payable on demand..............- 205, 828, 500 381, 828, 500 383, 660, 444 
MeiuredudebtiounstanGinons 1 ask natocrsustuermseuadr eit reciare 28,743,983 20, 067,997 31,872,131 
interes tiduecandiauis tan cing. casas sianeeccieeuscte ae aaa cerane 56, 214, 613 57,690, 734 66,776, 824 
Interestiaceried im rye oasiae oso ate ep aesasaeeesaaanes 124, 892, 689 137, 622, 473 154,015,640 
Otherscurrent Halbilities eis «ic /sdetechetoe ate e« oie ese as keer 33,173,039 27,979, 624 38,098, 891 
Totals, Current and Demand Liabilities............... 952,559, 602 1,099,056, 895 1,147,561, 245 
Deposit: and trust accountsiveyc ob eek eee eae oe oh on oe eee 237,917, 457 242,673,334 239, 667,315 


Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts— 
Government anmvitiese. sqsoc ele aeee AGE eT eielcteicloc cle eie ose 1,105, 825,076 1,156, 867, 225 1,199, 122,929 


Canadian forces superannuation account...............eeeeee: 942,314, 839 1,053, 010,905 1,155, 332, 721 
Public service superannuation account. .........-..seeeeeeeee 1, 186, 021, 863 1,229, 620, 322 1, 468, 848, 108 
Miscellaneous: §. etree one ot oe atte cairns Heh Sie aorta oem 117,699, 254 125,877,197 132, 205, 687 
Totals, Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts...... 3,301, 861, 032 3, 565, 375, 649 3,955,509, 445 
Undisbursed Balance of Appropriations to Special Accounts— 
Colombo JP lant Hind ae at «cs + 4a ana ails «erste eee 59, 877,928 62,965, 577 67,533, 227 
Bliscellancous ee. depts atsth siaiscct ees MMM she + sod dates ceeiane 23,508, 705 33, 654, 387 36,959, 474 
Totals, Undisbursed Balances of Appropriations to 
SpecialvA ceounts sm. ese poses eda aac cen wee 83, 386, 633 96,619, 964 104, 492, 701 
Deferred credits and suspense accounts............0.eseaceeees 100, 093, 566 92,489,365 87,691,340 
Unmatured Debt— 
Bonds— 
Ravable, in: @ ana date y.ccs oro ctisrsisnineclonenbieceorateie mete 13,777, 302,050 | 13,563,340,350 | 14,002,750, 850 
Payable ond one occ, tace si ccaien ence mam tener 51,811, 453 51,811, 453 31,989, 064 
RavabloanitNewyonkery ic. oa ces eats Si oeeies henchman 150,000, 000 150, 000, 000 98,175,000 
Treasury Bills and Notes— 
eave lost Cana anette men nee enn eeni eee 1,595,000,000 | 2,125,000,000 1,935, 000, 000 
ovaleviinm< tired Shuster ese een ee occ 15,574, 113,503 | 15,890,151,803 | 16,067,914,914 
Totals saa bilities. ..2. cress cjys000e nes estan ekees 20, 249,931,793 | 20,986,367,010 | 21,602,836,960 


Guaranteed Debt.—In addition to the direct debt already dealt with, the Govern- 
ment of Canada has assumed certain contingent liabilities. The major categories of this 
indirect or contingent debt are the guarantee of insured loans under the National Housing 
Act, the guaranteed bonds and debentures of the Canadian National Railways and the 
guarantee of deposits maintained by the chartered banks in the Bank of Canada. The 
remainder consists chiefly of guarantees of loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian 
Wheat Board and to farmers and veterans for certain authorized purposes and guaran- 
tees under the Export Credits Insurance Act. 
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12.— Guaranteed Debt of the Government of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1961 
Source: Public Accounts 
re yy % ree 

mount o utstanding in 

Item Guarantee the Eiandia of 

Authorized | the Public as at 

Mar. 31, 19611 

$ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 
Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co. 33 per cent deb. stock due 1960, 

SAS) SDI GV ORS Bol Be Ones Gocco ddgoceh doe SOR OtRt eh opoe imo Ron nae GRotE 35,770, 000 2,069, 805 
Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co. 3 per cent bonds due 1962, £14,000,000/0/0...... 68, 040, 000 26, 465, 130 
Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co. 3} per cent deb. stock due 1962 > ey 
co £183 SOU/I2/10.. Se, NE A A ; 3,570, 000 = 

rand Trunk ] acific Ry. Co. 4 per cent bonds due 1962, £3,280,000/0/0....... 15,940, 

Canadian National Ry. Co. 22 per cent bonds due 1963............ A Satna eo ae B00 950) es 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 53 per cent bonds due 1964..................0000 200, 000,000 199.000, 000 
Canadian National Ryysi'Cows perecentoonds duewd966...c.y5. cect ors ceo eney ccs e 35,000, 000 35,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co.(22 per cent bonds due 1967....2...........0000 ees 50, 000, 000 50,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Wonder cent. bonds due 1967 (os..62 oka ocen cee +e 75,000,000 72/750, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1968... 2.00.0... .0... cece eee 60,000, 000 56, 400, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Comaper cent bonds: due 1069s. assis See 70,000, 000 70, 000, 000 
Canadian National Ry '@ov2t per cent bonds due 1971.2... 2 2... eee seen 40, 000, 000 40,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 32 per cent bonds due 1974. .......... cece sees 200,000,000 200,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 22 per cent bonds due 1975 6,000, 000 6,000, 000 
Canadian National Rye Conaper cent: bondsidueil977.. a. a.h tian cen cers 90, 000, 000 85,950,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co.:4 per cent bonds due 1981................. 300, 000, 000 300, 000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 53 per cent bonds due 1985 100, 000, 000 99, 500,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1987.............002e eee eee 175, 000, 000 171, 500, 000 
1,774, 320, 800 1,672, 634,009 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest Only— 
Grand Trunk Ry. Acquisition Guarantees— 
Grand Trunk 5 per cent perp. deb. stock £4,270,375/0/0............0+e0e0ee 20,782, 492 51,190 
Grand Trunk 4 per cent perp. deb. stock £24,624,455/0/0...........0.+-ee005 119, 839,014 5,054 
140, 621, 506 56, 244 
Other Guarantees— 

Deposits maintained by chartered banks in Bank of Canada.............-.-.- Unstated 656, 295, 222 

Loans made by approved lending institutions under National Housing Acts 

jo ino le (eee oconedeemoee gant cba: cya gammocdedmer aman so. cnoL sot > Unstated Indeterminate 
Loans made by lenders under Part IV of the National Housing Act, 1954, for 

home extensions and improvements...........+ees eee eee eee settee tees 10, 000, 000 7,526, 5562 
Insured loans made by approved lenders under the National Housing Act, 1954.| 4,000,000, 000 3,017, 404, 0298 
Guarantees to owners of return from moderate-rental housing projects........- Unstated Indeterminate 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act, Part I.............-.+.0--+5+ 200, 000, 000 109, 934, 384 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans Act.... 66, 448, 290 46,796, 034 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Veterans Business and Professional 

1 Lay zn Spo sive ge S28 2 CR ORM eID Ieee Ont 10.1) CO Ge rr in Ae os cine it SiS NG Indeterminate 180, 672 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim 

PIDATICINe AGE, POO. 0 ene cee pecs cemryemlepn > cclesele p eavainie snes caminlye sour nosis Indeterminate 32,789 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Fisheries Improvement Loans Act..| Indeterminate 132, 622 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Small Business Loans Act......... 30,000, 000 187,635 
Loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian Wheat Board.............-- 160,000, 000 125, 557,686 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments 

{elie ” dese ERE HEMABAgr oo tenner uae anode’ “PAO io un tanope dacnes Rema Unstated 35, 836, 260 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Provisional Payments 

fh, SDA ee ee SR a a ae ac Cree) OO COSI gre iy Se IO Oa Unstated 31,200 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Loan Act..........- Indeterminate 3,127 


1 These contingent liabilities are expressed in Canadian dollars; 
solely in sterling or United States 
respectively. 
contracts which in 1960 amounted to approximately $15,500,000, 
2 As at Dec. 31, 1960. 
approved lenders for their respective 


dollars are converted on the basis of £1= 
In addition the government has an indeterminate contingent liability in respect of rental guarantee 
Against this amount was a reserve of $3,389,644. 
3 As reported (in accordance with Sect. 45, National Housing Loan Regulations) by 


fiscal years ended between Oct. 31 and Dee. 31, 1960. 


where applicable, stocks and bonds payable 
$2.80 and $1 U.S.=$1 Canadian, 


A brief commentary dealing with the national debt of the Government of Canada from 
1914 appears at p. 1091 of the 1954 Year Book. The following table summarizes the debt 
position during the period 1952-61 as to interest and amount outstanding. Details of 
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unmatured debt and treasury bills outstanding and information on new security issues of 
the Federal Government may be found in the Public Accounts. They are summarized by 
standard classification in DBS publication Financial Statistics of the Government of Canada 
(Catalogue No. 68-211). 


13.—Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments Thereon, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1952-61 


Nors.—Statistics for 1867-1913 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 775; for 1914-35 in the 1947 edition, p. 972; 
for 1936-48 in the 1951 edition, p. 1009; and for 1949-51 in the 1959 edition, p. 1063. 


Net Increase or Interest 
Net Interest F 
Year | Gross Debt Active Net Debt pies oe Paid — 
Assets Capital during Year on Debt Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ARO A eae 17, 257, 668, 676 6,072, 387,129 | 11,185,281, 547 773.59 —248, 033, 402 432, 423,0823) 30.87 
GSS as «ats 17,918, 490, 812 6,756, 756,543 | 11,161,734, 269 751.88 —23, 547,277 451,339,521 31.21 
1954 eae arate 17,923, 189, 502 6, 807, 252,438 | 11,115, 937,064 727.15 —45, 797,205 476,061, 625 32.07 
1955 Hotes 17,951, 491, 464 6,688, 411,310 | 11,263,080, 154 717.49 147, 143,090 477,914, 894 31.26 
1956 .0eo coe 19,124, 232,779 7,843, 863,815 | 11,280,368, 964 701.47 17, 288, 810 492, 624, 067 31.38 
LOBL Axe ss. 18, 335,797,515 7,328, 146,357 | 11,007,651, 158 662.71"| —272,717,806 520, 189, 398 32.39 
19589258. 18, 418, 541, 848 7,372, 267,958 | 11,046,273, 890 646.74r 88, 622,732 539, 207, 260 32.465 
1959 Aen: 20, 246,773, 669 8, 568,383,809 | 11,678,389, 860 667.985 632,115,970 606, 615, 887 35.527 
1960 ae 20,986, 367,010 8,897,173,007 | 12,089,194, 003 676.515 410, 804, 143 735,630,175 42.087 
pe AS Gaae 21,602, 836, 960 9,165, 721,865 | 12,437,115,095 681.92 847,921,092 756, 664, 228 42.34 
1 Based on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year indicated. 2 Based on the official 
estimates of population for June 1 of the year immediately preceding the one indicated. 3 Excludes $87,510,068 


adjustment required to place interest on public debt on accrued basis. 


Subsection 3.—Revenue from Taxation 


The incidence of Federal Government taxation is dealt with in Section 2. This 
Subsection includes statistical data on revenue received from individual income tax, cor- 
poration tax, estate tax, excise duties and excise taxes; customs receipts constitute a single 
item in the Public Accounts and are not included here. 


Individual and Corporation Income Tax 

Statistics of income tax collections are gathered at the time the payments are made 
and are therefore up to date. Over 85 p.c. of individual taxpayers are wage or salary 
earners who have almost the whole of their tax liability deducted at the source by their 
employers. All other taxpayers are required to pay most of their estimated tax during 
the taxation year. Thus, the greater part of the tax is collected during the same year 
in which the related income is earned and only a limited residue remains to be collected 
when the returns are filed. The collections for a given fiscal year include tax deductions 
and instalments for twelve months, embracing portions of two taxation years, and a 
mixture of year-end payments for the first of these years and for the preceding year; they 
cannot therefore be closely related to the statistics for a given taxation year. As little 
information about a taxpayer is received when the payment is made and, as a single cheque 
from one employer may frequently cover the tax payments of hundreds of employees, the 
payments cannot be statistically related to taxpayers by occupation or income. Descriptive 
classifications of taxpayers are available only from tax returns but collection statistics, 
if interpreted with the current tax structure and the above factors in mind, indicate the 
trend of income in advance of the final compilation of statistics. 

The statistics given in Table 14 pertain to tax collections by the Taxation Division of 
the Department of National Revenue. The collections are for fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 
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14.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-62 


Nore.—Figures for 1917-34 are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 999-1000; for 1935-48 in the 1951 Year Book, 


p. 994; and for 1949-52 in the 1959 edition, p. 1066. 


Income Tax! 


Year Ended Mar. 31— Estate Tax 
Individual? Corporation Total 
$ $ $ $ 

MOEN cle cinch stp rebea Ty leas s.« ofertas 1,278, 949,939 1,276,940, 150 2,555, 890, 089 38,070, 529 
UU SE a ee 1,332, 116, 907 1,246, 786, 598 2,578,903. 505 39, 137,594 
Ge ee Sa 1,345, 611, 443 1,066, 585, 823 2,412,197, 266 44,768,029 
MMC «afc cebere cts ocd vio Giees § 1,354, 275, 414 1,081,055, 818 2,435, 331, 232 66, 607, 026 
0 Se oe a 1,601, 897, 580 1,335, 636,914 2,937,534, 494 79,709,197 
LS SE a 1, 699,123, 470 1,295, 470, 725 2,994, 594,195 71,607,758 
1S Ae Se otek he i ae 1,561, 062, 606 1,075, 878, 164 2,636, 940,770 72,535, 140 
POM a stevokioieieis eme'n eb ice aisicwe.s 1,825, 547, 063 1, 234, 215, 702 3,059, 762,765 88, 430,705 
USSR eee oe 2,028, 733,394 1,380, 128, 380 3,408, 861,774 84,879,372 
SY a SR i Sy sl eae PCa 2,200,573, 190 1,303, 502, 634 3,504,075, 824 84, 579, 382 


Total 
Collections 


2,593, 960,618 
2,618,041, 099 
2,456,965, 295 
2,501,938, 258 
3,017,243, 691 


3,066, 201,953 
2,709, 475,910 
3, 148, 193,470 
3,493,741, 146 
3,588, 655, 206 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


2 Includes ‘‘non-resident’’ taxes. 


Individual Income Tax Statistics.—Individual income tax statistics are presented 
in Tables 15 to 17 on a calendar-year basis and are compiled from a sample of all returns 
received. Taxpayers and amounts of income and tax are shown for selected cities and by 
occupation and income classes. 


15.—_Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Selected Cities, 


1959 and 1960 


ee 
IEEE EEE 


1959 1960 
City and Province Total T Total T 
Taxpayers | Income ax Taxpayers | Income as 
Hs Assessed | F2vablet Assessed | Payablet 
No. $7000 $’000 No. $’000 $000 

PES SARE Ca OME Gn farce cay r Gies on wlah a ecnssyeVsiaim 19,917 81,048 hia 18, 242 75,334 7,486 
Gairang PALER daca. sc Secale ss 82, 236 372,078 39,477 83,907 382,384 42,578 
Paros Altace. cis. ances sos 95, 499 403, 280 40,365 97,257 408, 702 41,268 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont.. 31, 193 126, 557 11, 300 32, 204 137, 363 13,173 
5 SUA Ties) Sy BS Ge ae ARO Re tira 43, 898 171, 832 15, 128 47, 024 189,927 17,776 
Piaseiiitam. On Girces es 622 t0 certs > 110,029 484, 667 48,735 111,526 502, 826 52,201 
PARTE QUO. cio) k terahe Suictsic sales wigs s eee 13,758 50, 827 3,424 11,558 44,263 3,375 
Kitchener and Waterloo, Ont.......- 33,470 134, 792 12,865 35,672 150, 156 15,437 
POD GOWDBO MG. «-Habin sie os s0 see d¥ese ss 53, 874 218, 865 21,586 57,477 239, 526 24, 207 
Montreal, Que..........+cccceseeeee- 565, 235 2,413,625 209, 209 575, 459 2,546, 690 240, 824 
New Westminster, B.C........+-+++- 20,738 85,763 7,819 18, 478 82,055 7,926 
Niagara Falls, Ont.........--++++++0+ 14, 526 60,390 5,342 15,957 68,811 6, 266 
WARES. ONE. so. nc ccncsneesenes asisiels 22,092 96,096 10, 272 22,028 101, 332 10, 823 
(ROS ES, SAG Pe ODOT eae 99,877 433,928 43,813 106,113 479, 203 52,275 
Quebec, Oita. sea ae oc Sree ae. 59, 084 238, 027 18,042 65,017 267,248 21,763 
Regina, SS Bee ey: Serer 38, 023 156, 126 15, 137 39,043 162,756 16,195 
St. Catharines, Ont........06++000+%> 23,591 102, 640 9,943 25, 232 113, 650 11,238 
Se. Jolns, NHUs. 5. cp 23:00 enews os 17,766 72,813 6, 852 18,261 75,368 7,697 
Saat Sobor Ne bien. ae niain4 sien ae ninin.es.c 21,422 79,335 6,125 22,594 85,084 7,055 
Saskatoon, Sask.........-.+2-seees- 28,926 117,543 10, 682 31, 480 127,929 12,147 
Sherbrooke, Que.......-..eseceeeers 13, 369 48,718 3,190 15,113 57,292 4,238 
Sudbury and Copper Cliff, Ont...... 33,716 152,295 14, 148 34,016 159, 494 15, 453 
Sydney and Glace Bay, N.S.......- 13, 358 53, 293 3,799 14, 409 59, 262 4,790 
RRrGl EOE bags cok tang tate 603, 529 2,606, 281 289,128 629,736 2,818, 961 331, 609 
Vancouver (incl. West Van.), B.C.... 218,917 972,659 102,510 219, 225 993,048 108, 908 
We ObOTisg oer emcerinn + ees cn sae see os 41,714 173, 759 16,108 42,758 185, 379 18, 153 
WMmaROr. ONG. «ease cass oe Beene 48,046 206, 888 18,935 49,345 218, 855 20,893 
Winnipeg OES US age ee ere 151,974 616,713 59,516 154, 212 637,724 64, 413 
Other localities Baa Pecise ray es eases 1,722,713 6,717, 451 528,819 1,796, 423 7,207,596 603, 431 

RPGR on or on ane oo ns tins 4,242,490 | 17,448,289 1,580, 041 4,389,766 | 18,578,218 1,783,598 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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16.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Occupational Class, 
1959 and 1960 


1959 1960 
Occupational Class Total Tax Total = 
Taxpayers Income Taxpayers Income 
Assessed Payable! Assessed Payable! 
No. $’000 $’000 No. $000 $’000 
Marmers-ncerrc tren ticenicins tetas 66,011 273,615 20, 885 66,916 275,955 21,814 
PISher MeN toss: Ao rae seared dale: <'0) aoe 3,895 17,113 1,468 3,200 12,081 948 
Professionals— 

a condatanta Rene reeds tae cometere 3,620 39,939 7,534 4,119 47,147 9,399 
Medical?doctorsnaneeee nese ioniee 12,878 202, 663 44,035 14,013 228,740 52,027 
Dentists. 2.59 gested de borer 4,220 48,973 8, 758 4,381 53,615 10, 429 
Lawyers and notaries............- 6,934 97,930 22, 435 7,195 105, 023 25,185 
Engineers and architects 2,183 32,705 Kerk 2,019 31,639 7,764 
NUrSOSnh. ieicc: cet are yaks ee x aloe 7,391 448 2 2 2 
Other professionals............ ~ 9,307 59,793 7, 883 12,701 72,982 9,785 

Hm ployeesso ccs wacectaat nowe veces 3,743,111 | 14,551,294 | 1,201,606 |} 3,868,185 | 15,555,079 1,373,103 
Salesmien:t. 4 at. foots Sete Gs opereoret 52,029 289, 806 30, 847 50,635 281,605 30,390 
Business proprietors.............20:- 192,724 1,042, 157 119, 867 199,014 1,052, 062 119,951 
EnVestors 4 :.)02 ei. aes Deeks c Meee 107, 089 657, 459 97,101 112,334 702,655 110,344 
IPEnsLONSTEtA War herd ate eis dee cee 24,326 75, 827 4,297 31,497 98,093 5, 548 
A OG Hersh Gas Stone hee eee eee 11,041 51,625 5,340 13, 557 61,542 6,911 
Dotalss5.0scansasees sk? 4,242,490 | 17,448,289 | 1,580,041 | 4,389,766 | 18,578,218 1,783,598 

1 Includes old age security tax. 2 Included with ‘Other professionals’’. 

17._Individual Income Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1959 and 1960 
Total Income Tax Average 
Tncomo Taxpayers Assessed Payable! Tax! 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 | 1960 
No. No. $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $ $ 
Under $1,000........ 22,515 24,173 11,671 12, 471 1,091 1, 283 48 53 
$1,000 under $1,100.. 2,755 2,761 2,882 2,885 154 176 56 64 
$1100) 8 S200 63, 265 61,078 72,689 70,176 547 535 9 9 
$1,200)" © F $E-800.,. 68, 666 68,704 85, 382 85, 480 1,360 1,494 20 22 
$1,300 “ $1,400.. 69, 416 69, 232 93,326 93,212 2,219 2,380 on 34 
1 400F SL O00 4. 68, 873 Cyn Alve 99,485 97,846 2,969 3,116 43 46 
S15500) “SSI 6005. 69,918 66,514 108, 026 102,738 3, 872 3,907 55 59 
$1,600 “ $1;700.. 73,298 78, 104 120, 603 120, 277 4,714 4, 863 64 67 
$1,700 “ $1,800.. 72,849 71,456 127, 120 124, 675 5,357 5, 489 73 77 
$1,800 “ $1,900.. 76,416 76,097 140,915 140, 271 6,530 6,791 85 89 
$1,900 “ $2,000.. 74, 269 73,084 144, 418 142,119 7,226 7,189 93 98 
Totals, $1,000 and 
under $2,000..... 639, 725 629,747 994, 846 979,679 34,948 35,940 54 57 
$2,000 under $2,100.. 73,327 73,543 149, 992 150,319 7,889 8,354 107 114 
2000) s6 | -$2-9008- 83,765 82,254 179, 669 176, 384 9,249 9,240 110 112 
$2,200 “ $2,300.. 85, 396 84,277 191,741 189,217 10,304 10,371 120 123 
$2,300 “ $2,400.. 85,736 86, 395 201,095 202,676 11,053 11,690 129 135 
$2,400 “ $2,500.. 90, 204 89,059 220,425 217,673 12, 463 12,739 138 143 
$2,500 “ §$2,600.. 87, 332 85, 031 222, 246 216,369 12, 888 13,071 148 154 
$2,600 “ §$2,700.. 93, 820 95,290 248, 087 251,927 13, 835 14,677 147 154 
$2,700 “ $2,800.. 93, 268 91,895 256, 012 252,255 14, 474 14,966 173 163 
$2,800 “ $2,900.. 96, 164 93, 508 273,642 266,090 15, 454 15,787 161 169 
$2,900 “ $3,000.. 97,573 94,983 287, 280 279,681 16,070 17,061 165 180 
Totals, $2,000 and 

under $3,000..... 886, 585 876,235 | 2,230,189 | 2,202,591 123, 679 127,956 139 146 


a ne a eae a eet a ea a) 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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17.—Individual Income Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1959 and 1960—concluded 


Income 


$3,000 under $3,100... 
$3,100 “ $3,200.. 
$3,200 “  §$3,300.. 
$3,300 “ $3,400.. 
$3,400 “ $3,500.. 
$3,500 “ $4,000. 
$4,000 “ $4,500.. 
$4,500 “ $5,000.. 


Totals, $3,000 and 
under $5,000..... 


$5,000 under $6,000.. 
$6,000 “ $7,000.. 
$7,000 “ $8,000.. 
$8,000 “ $9,000.. 
$9,000 “ $10,000.. 


Totals, $5,000 and 
under $10,000... . 


$10,000 under $15,000 
$15,000 “ $20,000 
$20,000 “ $25,000 


Totals, $10,000 and 
under $25,000... . 


$25,000 under $59,000 
$50,000 and over..... 


Totals, $25,000 
and over........ 


Grand Totals.... 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


Total Income Tax Average 
Taxpayers Aisoaaod Pavan per 
1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 
No. No. $’000 $000 $000 $7000 $ $ 

100, 555 96, 407 306, 004 293, 413 17,637 17, 653 176 183 
107,963 103,766 339, 548 326, 364 19, 435 19,659 180 189 
101,990 102,046 330, 933 331, 068 19,182 20,386 188 200 
104,776 103,196 350, 445 345,195 20,621 21,695 196 210 
100,913 103, 220 347,612 355, 611 20, 858 22,781 206 221 
496,521 490, 106 1, 857,198 1,834, 685 115, 231 121, 422 232 248 
427,938 445,494 1,812,331 1, 888, 522 121, 821 133, 154 284 299 
328, 281 359,770 1,553,214 1, 703, 052 114,341 131,316 348 365 
1,768, 937 1,804, 005 6, 897, 285 7,077,910 449,126 488, 066 253 271 
397, 403 451,522 2,159, 147 2,455, 870 180, 192 214, 296 453 475 
195,740 225,279 1,260, 465 1, 450, 702 120, 528 144,105 616 640 
106, 225 122, 162 791,360 909,101 83, 146 99,742 783 816 
59,791 69, 454 505, 245 587,099 58, 457 69, 882 974 1,006 
38, 112 45, 468 360, 122 429, 104 44,737 55,100 | 1,174 1,212 
797,271 913, 885 5,076,339 5, 831, 876 487,060 583,125 611 638 
76, 753 85,765 913, 982 1,022,101 133,913 155,136 | 1,745 1,809 
24,389 26, 879 416,981 459,738 80, 432 90,988 | 3,708 3, 385 
10,027 11,388 222,448 252, 644 51, 389 59,938 | 5,124 5, 263 
111, 169 124, 032 1,553, 411 1,734, 483 265,734 306,062 | 2,393 2,468 
13,231 14,395 437,095 475, 039 124, 462 138,387 | 9,407 9,614 
3,057 3, 294 247, 456 264, 169 93,942 102,778 | 30,730 | 31,202 
16, 288 17,689 684, 551 739, 208 218, 404 241,165 | 13,409 | 13,634 
4,242,490 | 4,389,766 | 17,448,289 | 18,578,218 | 1,580,041 | 1,783,598 | 372 406 


Corporation Income Tax Statistics.—Corporation statistics presented in Tables 
The data were extracted and 
compiled from the returns shortly after they were filed and are as declared by the taxpayer 
Provincial 
figures contain an unavoidable bias in favour of Ontario and Quebec because many large 
corporations operating across Canada file their returns in one or other of these provinces. 


18 and 19 are on a taxation-year basis prior to assessment. 


without the scrutiny or revision of the Department of National Revenue. 
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18.—_Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation Years 
1959 and 1960 


1959 1960 


Item 
Corpor- Current Total Corpor- Current Total 
ations Year Tax ations Year Tax 
Reporting Profit Declared! || Reporting Profit Declared! 


No $’000,000 $’000,000 No. $’000,000 $000,000 
Active taxable corporations—exclud- 

ing co-operatives and Crown cor- 

POTAUIONA:. oe deorseior ciel tiovoreh Mareeeiriials 62,742 3,529.4 1,300.1 3,444.4 1,269.7 
Inactive corporations.............+- 2,667 1.4 0.2 1.6 0.1 
© G=OPETAtLVESs Heese rite eletsiarsie sist 1,996 9.3 2.2 9.1 2.1 
Crown COLPOLAMODSas a... «0. sletererees 8 25.4 ile, 37.6 18.3 

Totals, Taxable Corporations. .. 67,413 3,565.5 1,314.2 3,492.7 1,290.2 
Personal corporations............... 2,308 LT _ 34.2 — 
Other exempt corporations.......... 8,447 34.6 _ 31.4 — 

Totals, Taxable and Exempt... 73,168 3,631.8 1,314.2 74,255 3,558.3 1,290.2 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


19.— Distribution of Active Taxable Corporations Reporting a Profit, by Industry and 
Province, Taxation Years 1959 and 1960 


1959 1960 
Industrial Group and Province 
Corpor- Current Total Corpor- Current Total 
ations Year ations Year 


‘ax ‘ax 
Reporting Profit Declared! || Reporting Profit Declared! 


No. $7000, 000 $7000, 000 No. $’000, 000 $’000, 006 
Industrial Group 

Agriculture, fishing and forestry..... 1,065 12.9 3.0 1,106 14,4 3.9 
MINING. Sete aes dalerolateve aca eee aes 652 15152 62.4 658 165.3 68.6 
Manila cturin yy «ceuts,sssavaucteroaraemetnctan 12,229 1,695.6 667.4 11,772 1,593.4 622.4 
Wonstruction’ ae siccos se eissisiiere sees 7,495 181.4 53.9 7,316 139.9 38.7 

Transportation, storage and com- Pans See 4 

FHUNICR PIONS 9a encase eiseless , 69 Z 116 
Pablisatiideme Ge ak. 272 77.2 31.6 } at staze 65-8 
Wiholesalle: trade sence c ccs 6 cscs sins 9, 480 295.8 95.9 10,219 287.4 92.6 
Retailltrade: 22 satesetrcs cnossien sees 11,253 282.7 93.6 10,819 249.8 86.8 
PLAN CO. eerste cic aio isinieinietove, syesein sere 11,625 448.2 147.1 12,549 506.1 173.0 
Ser vilCe Want fis actete Portes ws screenees te 5,978 99.9 28.5 6,944 104.4 27.9 
Totals ccc. asrte soe ee si 62,742 3,529.4 1,300.1 64,100 3,444.4 1,269.7 
Province 

Newtoundland ae esjecie< «ic ciseisicieisisiels © 640 26.0 10.7 610 28.4 11.8 
Prince Edward Island.............. 173 3.9 1.3 316 6.0 1.8 
INOWasSCOtiaerncmecm dere sievoanis nisieeers 1,402 32.0 12.6 1,519 43.8 16.8 
Ne wa Suns wit ktranrsuterersts scsi nieces ed te 36.3 14.1 1,242 36.8 14.5 
Quebec ccc cteaie es cciasnmieti «cmaies 15,616 1,078.6 390.8 16,107 1,104.1 394.6 
Ontariod eict cece lech cai eek iat das 23,153 L 72558 628.1 23,648 1,629.9 598.6 
MANICOD Sa), hen aes steecin is scars eco oisiers 2,997 124.8 49.7 3,180 117.5 46.4 
Saskatchewank.ctsistesccosncas soeee. 1,994 35.6 ihley4 1,875 35.4 12.1 
AT OTE a ilew:s assctoretetettotsiorerals aisle Kiisiots 5,672 172.0 64.9 6,039 168.6 62.5 
Britishi@olum bia. scene. cnereniecers 9,878 294.5 116.1 9,564 273.9 110.5 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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20.—Corporations Reporting a Profit, by Income Class and Size of Total Assets, Taxation 
Years 1959 and 1960 ; 


Nors.—Figures are for corporations described as “‘fully tabulated”, which means corporations for which 
sufficient information has been received for complete analyses. 


ee eee 
Soo —oOoOoOoOowona“aenm@oaqooaoa@ac@>«>«O@oOvO@womoemS aan 


1959 1960 
Income Class and Size of Assets 
Corporations Current Corporations Current 

Reporting Year Profit Reporting Year Profit 

No. $’000, 000 No. $7000, 000 

Income Class 

USA OSD O00 ees eecre ican areeederesoetbre eeann 23,761 40.1 26,012 44,2 
PIA CEOT SLO OU arcs sche Save t aise ierecsle, oils abbus.aidig’e trea 10, 899 74.2 10,716 Weds 
SIG HO AOL: $25, 000 sewers cece torrreewsew ers oes 16,013 263.6 15,918 257.7 
SOOO OricOrSO0; O00 tent... eh. oS Sd sv where: dove eisverersielsidvs 5, 847 186.5 5,764 180.5 
SHO OOO TNO LOO; 000). a5 ccae eretelercme bse ayers Syajeieie d-ocee unl 2,120 147.3 1,960 136.1 
BLU INGEL S200, 000 s:taeewe cased sticks bikes cts 1,677 260.8 1,517 236.1 
aU HOOMUNGEE S500;000 5. oc.5c.5 cess oe. c eee woeiieciedes 707 244.7 620 218.7 
OER OBES 1° O00 OQ: cca aesarocrack aoe ostiene Stee Sis 396 277.3 400 278.3 
STOO OOO urider$5,000;000... scence leeees coasts eee 343 680.0 328 678.9 
BD COOL OMO MON a Balt olen <4 oda. g:acchele no ae ae was Wil alor ei 89 1,172.5 THE 1,101.0 
OAS cassiseceeeddcdeicscape eis ae des 61,852 3,347.0 63,312 3,203.1 


WR SOO NO Soo cook pote on en de hoe nnties 

rae 6100 000s hoo roo co a aa \ 28, 822 151.0 
$100,000 under $280,000. ...-.-scscsececesecereeeseccee, 16,818 193.7 
$250,000 under $500,000... --.scececceecceesecsccecee 8/150 168.2 
$500,000 under $1,000,000.................seeeeeeeeeee, 4) 621 176.2 
$1,000,000 under $5,000,000..................c se ee eee 3,673 483.2 
$5,000,000 under $10,000,000.................. ee eeeeee. 544 291.7 
$10,000,000 under $25,000,000..................cee eee. 358 313.4 
$25,000,000 under $100,000,000................ 0.0... 239 587.6 
TEER SE PS A CR GRRE i SR 87 908.0 


Succession Duties and Estate Taxes 

A history of succession duties in Canada, together with examples of the occurrences of 
federal duty on typical estates and of combined federal and provincial duties on typical 
estates, is given in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 1064-1068. 


Since 1947, only Ontario and Quebec among the provinces have been levying succession 
duties, the other provinces having leased this field to the Federal Government under terms 
of the 1947, 1952 and 1957 tax rental agreements (p. 1015). Effective Apr. 1, 1962, in 
accordance with the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, the Federal Government 
may, in the case of any province choosing not to levy a succession duty, pay to such province 
half of the yield from the federal estate tax in that province calculated in the same way as 
under the previous tax rental agreements. A tax abatement of 50 p.c. of the federal estate 
tax otherwise payable is granted in respect of property situated in a province which levies 
succession duties. 

An outline of the Estate Tax Act passed by Parliament in 1958 is given in the 1959 
Year Book, pp. 1070-1071. The Act was amended in 1960 with respect to charitable dona- 
tions, life insurance and annuities. 

Table 21 shows the receipts of the various governments from succession duties and 
estate taxes for the years ended Mar. 31, 1958-61. 
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21.—Federal and Provincial Revenue from Succession Duties and Estate Taxes, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-61 


Notn.—Statistics for 1948-52 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 1080; for 1953-54 in the 1956 edition, p. 1064; 
and for 1955-57 in the 1959 edition, p. 1071. 


Province 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
Weaderal-satectecere se eave oatorcvpeteemclo ao eater ens cteisarevoreces 71, 608 72,5385 88, 4311 84, 8791 
Provincial— 
Newiound land jaxs <= 2. cmys Suerte ase ss apices — _ — — 
Prince Maward ISiand s oq os ce caicietiy cscs ele. series _ — — _— 
IN OV COU Acer te otters sinister ie niciere ss siaeiovoeistere sate 12 1 — — 
IN Gwe rUnS WIC. i fererctaye,essptsiioraieiess cies stim ekcl aeyaianarene — 1 — _— 
Qe eG mpeesarts cise <yaseisaal eisre7s oh cr etstars aia katotors-s: 3 b's sore aE 20,637 22,270 22, 496 22,846 
CONGREIOS ctois ogee ai ace e alo tieteicians Ceerare cietslots Migiakeweie tears 31,980 33,518 33, 736 37,603 
Man CODE ccpekiace caste cscs his hewn apyepentarotc stoves 2 a 
SaskaveMewall: racccrrstarimije Glace se aia alsierer spmetemiiess the 9 4 5 5 
DAT Orbits apts ieeageien = Sosses oR RE See one ee enemas = 5 2 7 2 
Leyanntpayl @fol kyiaal oi yer Reed, CELT One COED OR ET SaeR ae _ — _ _ 
\ 
1 Hstate tax, including succession duties. 2 Under terms of the 1947, 1952, 1957 and 1961 Dominion- 


Provincial Taxation Agreements all provinces except Ontario and Quebec refrain from levying succession duties; 
amounts shown for other provinces are collection of arrears. 
Excise Taxes 


Excise taxes collected by the Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue 
are given for the years ended Mar. 31, 1957-61 in Table 22. 


22.—Excise Taxes Collected, by Commodity, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-61 


(Accrued Revenue) 


Commodity 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
2 $ $ $ $ $ 
Domestic— 

Automobiles, tires and tubes......... 69, 314, 263 62, 108, 080 47,303, 897 47, 266, 990 44,854,366 

ASE VOTADOS: eats a c/cics Care aero ember 8,848,161 608, 851 ee ae ae 

Candy and chewing gum............ 9,021, 685 712,700 . aa ans 

Warponic acid. Pasce o onccee conn 139,378 6, 463 aes Ad Aue 
Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco....... 130, 581, 694 140, 682, 617 146, 509, 545 183, 868, 989 191,918,772 

Tei GEN COS aonese ites nee renters 84,520 , 984 324 518 — 
io Gers a .aecteper ici te Seer ae 69, 640 60, 329 62, 833 64, 393 83, 290 
Matches: ae meme tacerae ol cyano: 604, 431 632, 146 628,914 610,733 509, 603 
Other taxes on manufactures......... 5, 387, 461 4, 668, 672 4,526,775 4, 869,629 5,956, 062 
Phonographs, radios and tubes....... 5,320,010 5, 581, 524 5,495, 501 5, 556, 782 4,656, 242 
Pla yinPicardsr. Gone ty. coho eee aes 635, 202 701, 555 783,670 786, 055 704, 800 
Sales, AOMeStiC.: ga. ue is tacnaeRue 764,048,020 | 764,789,901 | 753,175,577 | 863,255,893 856, 258, 282 
Television sets and tubes............ 12, 448,101 9,927,745 10, 033, 057 9,139,633 8, 140, 295 
Moiletapreparsvionsa. « asc ecniacelce sce 5, 828,044 6,032,146 6,576, 040 7,408, 815 8,145,786 
Wineseenree ce cheer tsk scree ac heres 2,618, 324 2,744, 237 3,140,180 3, 026, 623 3, 223, 761 
Penalties and interest................ 399, 648 476,786 427, 332 571,638 730,477 
Totals, Domestic..............] 1,015,343,582 | 999,815,736 | 978,682,645 | 1,126,426,690 | 1,125, 181,736 
lbscayascre7ave bee Site 4 SEA AS le ehh See 176,714, 583 159,173, 870 162,110,151 198,111, 452 190,271,710 
Grand Totals................ 1,192,058,165 | 1,158,989,606 | 1,140,792,796 | 1,324,538,142 | 1,315,453, 446 


Excise Duties 


Gross excise duties collected during the years ended Mar. 31, 1957-61 are given in 
Table 23 and other data of interest arising as a by-product of administration, such as the 
quantities of grain and other products used in distillation and the quantities of goods 
taken out of bond and subject to excise duty, are given in Table 24. The totals given in 
Table 23 do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 9 because refunds and draw- 
backs are included. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic 
spirits, testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities for medi- 
cinal or research purposes to universities, scientific or research laboratories, public hospitals, 
or health institutions in receipt of federal and provincial government aid. 
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23.—Gross Excise Duties Collected, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-61 


Ttem 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$ $ $ $ $ 

2 2 86,180,032 | 89,928,576 | 96,550,734 | 102,353, 962 
Beer or malt liquor..............0..5.5 83,077,741 | _88'295,546 | _83.058'147 | 90'704°302 | 90°70" 563 
Tobacco and cigarettes................ 120,818,541 | 131,378,168 | 140,881,924 | 145,503,942 | 1487964. 858 
TN chide cade 055. snccns 267, 235 305, 894 319, 369 672, 030 693, 646 
RG coos oi cans vacaacke, 35, 556 34, 069 34,471 34,547 34, 226 

I de rr 290,379,105 | 309,872,253 | 320,844,645 | 339,268,873 | 349,165,402 


24.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-61 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

oo ASSURE Meh, 5c: <ew v:e.0,0:01s Pict No. 28 28 27 28 29 
RGA GOR COS g seevetatalal le) eelitalaraa.e [0 \siers $ 7,750 7,250 7,000 ; 

Grain, etc., Used for Distillation— aes ies 
IVIL En ceeeeRRASee soc oe oat hee TS lb. 41,788,225 39,096,917 38,307,971 44,931,157 44,735, 863 
TIGOEEA ORES) 40.40 <o ee eeeS . 281,299, 649 247,011, 281 240, 221,429 280, 449, 929 294, 767, 657 
EY Cle mmc ritcr fas bch > Na lavaleiois)<isiaisve!s - 55, 480, 416 61, 228, 045 61,923,728 75, 823, 828 67,931, 857 
Wheat and other grain........... ne 803, 490 770, 540 4,105,310 1,619, 782 362, 468 

Totals; Grain. Used ss... 0. +ss Ib. | 379,371,780 | 348,106,783 | 344,558,438 | 402,824,696 407,797, 845 

Molasses used........ et b SABE EOe lb. 35, 471, 876 33, 352, 564 69, 272,572 47,990, 689 67,372,931 

Wine and other materialss.c... 0. es 4,114,008 4,875,894 8, 485, 879 7,949, 327 12,311, 263 

Sulphide liquor Napatiaseinia's He oat eleln ele’ 3 gal.| 368,070,334 374, 711, 047 339, 002, 204 341, 939, 637 347, 032, 242 

Proof spirits manufactured....proof gal.} 30,028, 834 28,135,387 29,763, 383 32, 188, 806 33, 650, 846 


The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying 
from a low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that year to a high of 35,555,059 proof gal. recorded 
in 1945. The total for 1961 was 33,650,346 proof gal. 


The amounts of beverage spirits, malt beer, malt, cigars, cigarettes and other tobacco 
taken out of bond for consumption are given in the Domestic Trade Chapter, Table 38, 
p. 896. 


Section 4.—Provincial Public Finance 


Provincial government accounting and reporting practices vary considerably so that 
certain adjustments to the Public Accounts figures are required in order to produce compar- 
able statistics. For example, transactions relating to a specific function are sometimes 
excluded from ordinary account; therefore special or administrative funds of this nature 
have been added to provincial ordinary account in the tables of this Section. 


As of 1952, the fiscal years of all provinces end on Mar. 31. Figures for the Northwest 
Territories are included from 1955. 


Subsection 1.—Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments 


Table 25 shows net revenue and expenditure of provincial governments for the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1956-60, and Tables 26 and 27 give details of such revenue and expenditure 
for the fiscal years ended in 1959 and 1960. ‘(Net general revenue” and “net general 
expenditure” are arrived at by first analysing the combined revenues and expenditures of 
capital account, current or ordinary account and those working capital funds and special 
funds for which separate accounts are kept. Then the following types of revenue are 
deducted from revenue and offset against related expenditure: interest, premium, discount 
and exchange; institutional revenue; grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other 
governments; and capital revenue. Table 28 gives details of the amounts paid to other 
governments by provincial governments, according to nature of payment. 
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25.—Net Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1956-60 


Province or Territory 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 


Net GENERAL REVENUE 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Newfoundland Fe mcsascisis siesta siya onieemaces tie 33,534 36, 870 39,479 62,381 60, 266 
Prince Wa wardelslanden cscs cebeoteo cee ccen ene 8,044 7,570 9,441 12,568 13,819 
INO VE SCODLAL A: JNseiis sie ioinieeks are eae. at occ hieatas 54,329 57,881 64, 480 75,752 90, 532 
ING Wr BCUnS WICK deri neat. ne atcha tesreisisi ait osssisseleisiorsteni? 52,783 57,335 61,616 71,007 77,343 
(ANT (=) of) ste t,o AIG CRoe RRO OIA ain. Oo GEARS RSS /oc Sane 412,745 445,930 515, 384 556, 723 605, 035 
Ontario’ Siraes cae eel aR. ae eee ae ane 431, 802 481,775 594, 480 647, 067 778, 450 
Manitobaierc. cas atjetos a idcaioinies nln bisa oamirarek 59, 349 66, 120 73,594 76,573 99,814 
Saskatchewan cen ee ee ee on ate 102,702 121,872 135,965 141, 409 145,658 
wail erbharsefaiss os teh oilers sions Se oe abe eee ake 225, 326 241,317 246,013 236,370 278, 882 
BritishyG olism bites se. se cro ceriasie/ieie aeloleeisitioeececias 230,773 273,059 281,796 295,722 313, 758 
Vokonvlerritory sce te sore ee eee 1,785 1,703 2,056 1,885 2,082 
Northwest Territories: .sihasceenacesanieeseesntn 916 1,125 1,269 1,412 1,597 


Otals cocoons arte o ae eee ee 1,614,088 | 1,792,557 | 2,025,573 | 2,178,869 2,167,236 


SSeS 
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25.—Net Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1956-60—concluded 


—— eee 
888, ————————————eeeeeeEeE——E————E 


Province or Territory 1956 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 


Net Genera Expenpiture! 


$’000 $’000 $000 $7000 $’000 

LV ALG ic Oe a ee eee eS 42,419 44,346 47,878 61, 530 64, 863 
Bmnceidwartd Island... ... csccesitaietiaias sits onesies 10,343 10,094 10,766 14, 388 20,049 
BRO MPEISCOUG NE orci vic nwicisia sto miniensiemiouiaeainereiererns 57,688 70,756 74,474 86, 336 91,804 
INCRE PUDS WAGE yc «oc os50 cv vec ceswisicalgs siecc 54, 451 59, 339 63, 486 70,928 79,630 
Quebec Plata tates atatsls « = Piioiahele e « wickenska tara tRime cielo ns die 399,713 433, 459 493,374 533, 026 600, 942 
Ontario Pema ever a ess 07% ¢.0,08 snore eisialewioiete ak velee 488, 932 552, 155 656, 481 741,936 898, 230 
INBPETN ISDE acre cata Pei ci es otc aiajcreroa close doveeus wise 51,940 62, 867 75,615 97,821 127,695 
GST TAN UNC TEI age at Sia aR se oo er penal Sie G 100,781 110,132 124, 353 137,513 142,248 
Alberta Bees eae isa, ein iets ailioie (ete oe )utats' a aiaisisigieleraie' «is 159,375 170,000 199, 420 215, 030 234, 657 
ESTERS IB LUA II 601075 2 ra c'eia)o che cleie oibinia BORIS Sars 207, 490 257,641 287, 465 266, 584 283, 163 
Yukon Territory Br, saa fe Gausucun aus to's 6 fososs cosa eye aePetetaiche a telere 1,405 2,143 2,070 2,148 2,297 
Northwest DerritOries........0 00.000 cccccccescceces 728 886 1,605 1,934 1,354 

NR OMANS i forsciee cia losis cae RTOS 1,575,265 | 1,773,818 | 2,036,987 | 2,229,174 2,546,932 


1 Excludes debt retirement. 


26.—Details of Net General Revenue of Provincial Governments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1959 and 1960 


Source 1959 1960 Source 1959 1960 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
Taxes— Fines'and Penalties............000. 7,395 7,538 
CWOrpOLAGIONG oiiss,oisfae os sissvisianeers. 48 47,656 49,918 
Government of Canada— 
Income— Share of income tax on electric 
WOTPOTADIONS. «<< =<. 0 Teisdesee 226,150 | 248,987 power utilities... . 6... ssc 8, 483 4,754 
IU VACHAISRG «5 locase c\eves0:8:8,0;01016.5 47,773 B4AG464 il Subsidies. .....5 ssa oemeleds sesietes. 60,197 53, 772 
PXODOGUY i eieterttae ee s-s vsiceleee vaas 8,737 8,330 || Totals, Government of Canada. . 68, 680 58, 526 
Sales— . 
Alcoholic beverages.........-- 2,368 2,424 Government Enterprises and 
Amusements and admissions. . 22,048 22,583 Other Funds— 
Motor fuel and fue! oil......... 364, 401 382,560 Daquor profits .qbeu aa rereee meee 175, 338 180, 227 
PROD ACEI att osu aefeis ovs:scsislovees 22,248 PBKO2GAll (OL HOD hicccoh eect etree ate 5, 748 6, 851 
(QO Tt eR Ae ae 186,733 | 209,211 : | ——______ 
Other commodities and ser- Totals, Government Enterprises 
ACESMRR GEE «oP ~ w s.sisisieieiniae 6,193 6, 854 and Other Funds.............- 181,086 | 187,078 
Succession Duties............... 55,797 56, 247 
OPEL OF. 5 cu.é:ntoin'a CITE ae 20,060 | 103,681 Other Revenue...................- 3,573 3,702 
Otals PAXCB casi. v.s.ss00'c siswie 1,010,159 | 1,168,473 | Totals, excluding Non-revenue 


and Surplus Receipts....... 2,169,783 | 2,463,499 


Federal Tax Rental Agreements...| 399,100 | 461,348 |y.) pevenue and Surplus Re- 


ceipts— 


Privileges, Licences and Permits— - pee 
Liquor control and regulations...| 38,412 | 44,920 | Relund of previous years’ ex | 4 | oa 

Motor bere ae See Sree ey ae o oy Repayment of advances unedited 
Natural resources.......-.-++++- 99’ 897 26 698 tO! TOVEDUG se. ats ots oo hea sels haried 3, 804 1,580 
Other...crveveesverrsereeernrees Oder... ee 85 88 

Totals, Privileges, Licences and Pils Wiaerente sid Karciia 
Pormiitsrdaceraee: os: sacsbgede- 466,487 | 539,539 pn Sees delites eae e “" 9, 086 3.737 
Sales and Services. .........s+00-- 33,303 37,295 || Totals, Net General Revenue. .| 2,178,869 | 2,467,236 


4 Se ee a eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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27.—Details of Net General Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1959 and 1960 


Function 


General Government— 
Executive and administrative... 
Mepislatives scan cece seta euros ses 
Research, planning and statistics. 


Totals, General Government.... 


Protection of Persons and 
Property— 
Law enforcement................ 
@orrections essere s somites otters 
Police protection..........ses0+.+ 
Obherss. fe Mes taccssag eens 4's 


Totals, Protection of Persons 
ADA EP rOperbhy-s oe sires ier steree 6 


Transportation and Communica- 
tions— 
Mir ways. Auast Rie. Meee: aeeton 
Highways, roads and bridges... 
TRat WA YSic ccc stasccnm micisreiere xem rciehere 
Telephone, telegraph and wireless 
Waterways icc aceite cs-<sirksisrereeece 
Other OF denice ties eee eins 


Totals, Transportation and Com- 
PMPMICAETONS a arcte srae eiare se errerre 


Health and Social Welfare— 
Health—- 


Medical, dental and allied 
Or VACOs erro Sees aie 
ERospital Gare s..:1-..\detiecetelarten 


Totalseidicalunemecsee sete 


Social Welfare— 
Aid to aged persons........... 
Aid to blind persons........... 
Aid to unemployed employ- 
ables and unemployables.... 
Mothers’ allowances........... 


Totals, Social Welfare....... 


Totals, Health and Social 
iWielfarenete asec hidcsunntascrerietss 


Recreational and Cultural Services 


Education— 
Schools operated by local author- 
TDLES) 5. MR ay hae lina Se eres Ree 


1959 1960 Function 1959 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Education—concluded 
87,121 98, 430 Universities, colleges and other 
7,767 11, 453 schools, ..secse.dnanvace hae 110, 491 
556 636 || Education of the handicapped... 5, 654 
—_______|——————_| Superannuation and pensions..... 18,125 
O5e4447| 110, Bt01 |" Otheryaccemennen semen eemree 9,868 
Totals, Hictieationingenecreiatlentee 522,726 
21,722 25,645 | Natural Resources and Primary 
30, 281 31,769 Industries— 
29, 373 31,152) Fish’and! games.aceenuweeen cere 15,191 
35,010 37,059 Poréstsccic dike rowan serene 53, 844 
—_______|__————_|_ Lands: settlement and agriculture} 60,880 
Minerals and mines.............. 12, 464 
116, 336 125, 625 Water reSOUrceS..........eeeeees 8,706 
ee | HSC re Ae Once aco etree t 7,141 
Totals, Natural Resources and 
Primary Industries............ 158, 226 
41 35 
ee. 675,821 Trade and Industrial Development 11, 828 
9 sidis 
26 30 
5, 856 4,537 Local Government Planning and 
30 28° | Development: csc. chescccciesrecuics 5, 022 
622,061 680,451 Debt Charges excluding Debt 
—_—_—____|———__] Retiirement..................... 55, 351 
Contributions to Local Govern- 
6,742 7,822 ments— 
24,218 24,095 || Shared-revenue contributions.... 988 
Subsidiesiysec aenic sees cietetchor deteterctote 59,338 
11, 801 VHDL Other sivas ccc care deacon 1,144 
287,496 | 391,489 
—_____|——_—_——_| Totals, Contributions to Local 
330, 257 436, 923 Govemiments sae sae ee 61, 470 
Contributions to Government En- 
AEIPEISES PY sectors oueuctelererorer agers masts 4,527 
52,414 60, 134 
2,152 2,242 
Other, Expenditure. ....s.0- «esse 25, 868 
39,793 41,417 
38,779 39, 839 
23,216 28,719 Totals, excluding Non-expense 
6, 825 7,413 and Surplus Payments...... 25220,921 
28,365 26,171 —S 
191,544 205,935 
—————_|————_| Non-expense and Surplus Pay- 
ments— 
521, 801 642, 858 Advances charged to revenue... - 1,415 
—————_|—————_| Refunds of previous years’ rev- 
ONUE, Seiten aes friaheareryorcer tera roe 5, 454 
Other...t Bes Geek dora eees 1,384 
20, 266 23, 887 
Totals, Non-expense and Surplus 
Payments iva. sen ere 8, 253 
Totals, Net General Expendi- 
ture (excluding debt re- 
378,588 | 432,550 tirement) B& .... 1. Masso 0333 25229,174 


1960 


$7000 


130, 372 
5, 126 
19,752 
15,051 


602, 851 


16,760 
51,369 
75,382 
14,292 

7,855 


8,431 


174, 089 


14,718 


5,323 


57,076 


1,227 
64, 060 
1,272 


66,559 


4,717 


18, 898 


2,527,971 


1, 283 
12, 387 


5,691 


19,361 


2,546,932 
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Subsection 2.—Debt of Provincial Governments 


Table 29 shows total bonded debt, by province, as at Mar. 31, 1957-61. Table 30 shows 
that the majority of bond issues are payable in Canada, but that the portion payable in 
the United States increased only from 19 p.c. in 1957 and 1958 to about 23 p.c. in 1961. 
Table 31 provides details of total direct and indirect debt of provincial governments as at 
Mar. 31, 1961. 


29.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
as at Mar. 31, 1957-61 


Average | Average Average | Average 
Province and Year Bonded Interest | Term of || Province and Year Fonded Interest | Term of 
c Rate Issue Rate Issue 
$’000 p.c. yrs. $000 p.c. yrs. 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
LODE soca votes cs 43,000 4.00 18.3 LOGO <5 eee et I 1,576, 7511 3.87 19.8 
hae See See ea 54, 500 4.33 18.5 1960 ee ees Samm oo 1,648, 3341 3.98 19.2 
1959. seas tree. 56,500 4.44 18.7 19GE  soaa Beit oe) 1,691, 5311 4.02 18.7 
LOGOS Shore. ase 60, 500 4.58 18.8 
1961 Sa. lars 76,500 4.86 18.8 |Manitoba— 
178,776 3374 17.9 
Prince Edward 177,302 3.67 17a 
Tsland— 204, 026 S237 14.3 
1 Gy (Rae Rn Oe ee 19,600 3.55 13.6 253,672 3.87 14.5 
AQH8» <. So oe a ete as 21,600 3.61 14.1 298, 892 3.94 15.4 
gh ee ae eee 22,096 3.56 13.5 
T9GOA Series cictrceme 27,196 4.18 15.1 
LOG) etch Sheds. 28, 480 4.33 14.7 231,156 3.78 18.8 
285,315 4.01 17.9 
Nova Scotia— 339, 008 4.14 19.1 
ty See SEE on nae 228,035 3.65 18.5 364,081 4,28 18.7 
LOH BUR metrics srsaecr, 246, 660 3.70 18.3 449,127 4.40 18.2 
NSS aS AMES sec 267, 699 Oeull 18.1 
US: a cae eee 270,739 3.58 16.3 
1] ee eee ee 295, 860 3.72 16.4 72,634 2.85 16.4 
20,965 2.84 16.1 
New Brunswick— 20,327 2.83 16.2 
19D ieee sts cate me 237,415 3.74 17.7 18, 889 2.80 16.4 
1958" 3.55) eset a 231,221 3.78 18.0 16,164 2.78 17.0 
LODO) SA Sse craps: 230,081 3.82 17.9 
TS OO eke ais ec 248, 451 3.93 17.9 
LOGIE Sera a re cet 244, 881 4.01 18.1 181,673 si 88} 22.6 
165, 489 3.23 TA 
Quebec— 162,770 3.24 22.53 
POD IE see toete eens 481,734 3.37 17.5 80,094 3.39 23.6 
LOS Rec ays een a ee 480,734 Seok ees 75, 806 3.42 24.0 
LOB GK Seiacie Sete ofevave 469, 384 3.00 eS 
LOGO errs een Meee 2 ay 447,153 3.48 17.6 
1903 es heer ete 532, 153 3.88 18.1 2,869,656 3.59 19.5 
; LOSS ee ere 2,962,143 3.68 19.1 
Ontario— 1959S erceee TLS 3,348, 637 3.76 18.8 
ey oc eae Gey aS 1,195, 6331 3.67 PAE A9GOS re en Pa stoys 3,414,109 3.87 18.3 
1GDS hits ae cteek: seven 1,278, 3571 3.75 20.4 ASC. ak 3,709,394 4.02 18.1 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the province. 


30.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by Place 
of Payment, as at Mar. 31, 1957-61 
a6e“—e—anaeaepaewoepspesosgoaoooqoqoq®=$( S0nmomS0M OO -_qneeeeee eo 


Payable in— 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Cama d a neectlane sists ae we cess Boece waa caren tel 1,952,308 | 2,100,360 | 2,315,297 | 2,384,101 2,711,048 
gate oe eg MB Mt tes ates 9, 587 2,312 2,312 2,312 2,312 
Britatniand Canada.. ste... aco seaen siete ase east 2,974 2,974 2,974 2,974 2,974 
Wnited (Statessncc8 Soctbiccke eens selene os 547,475 570, 767 754, 245 828, 661 839,024 
United States and Canada..................0000. 205, 921 141,079 132,846 97,207 84, 487 
Britain, United States and Canada............... 151,391 144, 651 140,963 98, 854 60, 451 
Switzenland+s3 24.5.5. oe: ee ee ee ee. —_ — — — 9,103 
Motals see 3. eet oe, ae: 2,868,656 | 2,962,143 | 3,348,637 | 3,414,109 3,709,394 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the provinces. 
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Section 5.—Municipal Public Finance 


Subsection 1.—Municipal Assessed Valuations and Taxation 


Table 32 shows municipal assessed valuations and total exemptions, by province, 
for the year 1959 together with local taxes levied by municipalities and by some school 
authorities and total taxes outstanding at the end of the year. Assessment figures in the 
various provinces are not entirely comparable as there are still variations in methods, 
schedules and rates, not only between provinces but also between municipalities within 
the same province. 


32.—Municipal Assessed Valuations and Taxation, by Province, 1959 


New- Nova New : 
Ttem foundland: | Edward Scotia Brunswick | Quebec Ontario 
Island 
Assessed Valuations 
Taxable Valuations on which 
Taxes are Levied— 
Real property............005 $7000 8, 157 34, 748 694, 023 442,019 | 8,132,710 | 7,710,919 
Personalfpropentiy. sae. jentee 4 — 7,027 106,076 103, 479 fe ies 
BUSINESS 34... Senrae cates eee - 2,975 He 31,328 23,750 es 957,174 
Opher2 ge. dspcs tein sie. c/ ate @ — — 15,789 4,373 — — 
TO tale y. 5) yotcheasiortios $’000 iy} 49,548 847,216 573,621 | 8,182,710 | 8,668,093 
Total exemptions?............. $’000 e 7,5614 387, 888 = 2,633,5385) 1,578,6174 
Taxation 
aax levy: Seatac Meee ee $’000 3, 825 2,138 31,951 27,191 332, 599 530,017 
Tax Collections, Current and 
Arrears— 
RONEN eras dae Le oe Ne eke $7000 3,641 1,961 30, 466 25, 864 He 521,926 
Percentage of levy.......... p.c. 95.19 91.72 95.35 95.12 Ae 98.47 
Taxes receivable, current and 
ATreaTseet wc dock ese $000 1,304 723 10,319 9,692 43,532 53, 827 
Percentage of levy.......... p.c 34.09 33.82 32.30 35.64 13.08 10.15 


Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Yukon’ N.W.T.? 


chewan Columbia 
Assessed Valuations 
Taxable Valuations on which 
Taxes are Levied— 
Real property. |. .ced.0ce.a: $7000} 1,019,009 1,130,610 | 1,505,288 | 1,721,747 12,247 4,203 
Personal property........... si 8,792 ne Be NA wee eee 
Business oe sa ae & 44,521 58, 129 73, 365 in — 2,506 
Othert See. gaat oe es _— 350 410 —_ — _ 
PE OLAISH acces wste cs $000 | 1,072,322 | 1,189,089 1,579,063 | 1,721,747 12,247 6,709 
Total exemptions?............. $7000 233,154 604, 809 322,1134|] 1,605,3728 6,354 3, 731 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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32.—Municipal Assessed Valuations and Taxation, by Province, 1959—concluded 


es 


: Saskat- British 
Ttem Manitoba ohewall Alberta Colembia Yukon N.W.T.7 
Taxation 
Dei Sdl Ch aig Iie bay Roar eee eae $’000 61, 639 75,396 100, 201 115, 530 135 368 
Tax Collections, Current and 
rears— 
gS GAR Ie en ae eee $000 59,997 71, 468 98,771 114, 708 139 afi 
Percentage of levy.......... p.c. 97.34 94.79 98.57 99.29 102.96 84,28 
Taxes receivable, current and 
PAERORUS ie a. «hate cles ates $’000 12, 183 20, 405 20,912 6, 663 57 70 
Percentage of levy.......... p.c. 19.72 27.06 20.87 Dias 42.22 18.97 
1 City of St. John’s only. 2 Includes: N.S.—household tax, Halifax; N.B.—occupancy tax, Fredericton, 
and rentals tax, Moncton; Sask.—special franchise. 3 Total of valuations assessed but exempt from taxation; 
excludes exempt property not assessed. 4 Incomplete. 5 Excludes permissive exemptions. 6 Cities 
of _Dawson and Whitehorse. 7 Yellowknife only. 8 Excludes partial statutory and permissive 


exemptions. 


Because of the considerable differences in the division of responsibility for services 
between the provincial governments and their respective municipalities, extreme caution 
should be exercised in using the figures in Table 32 as a basis for interprovincial comparisons 
of the relative burden of municipal taxation. Also, in Saskatchewan municipalities are 
required to levy certain taxes for and on behalf of hail insurance associations and rural 
telephone companies and for other special purposes for which there is no comparable 
situation in other provinces. The amounts of such taxes excluded in the Saskatchewan 
municipal levies in Table 32 are as follows:— 


Tax 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Plate... safe te aarseina sor acereters 2,872, 218 2,684, 147 2,290, 566 2,358, 432 2, 241, 283 
Telaphone. ts <<. gtd nie wee e'< 904, 568 897,318 941,769 968, 974 981,743 
DRAINAZ Os acon ooo tee sass cele 7,593 2,834 11, 450 50, 907 1,526 
ToPATS he cas abetsnes «ens 3,784,379 3,584, 299 3,248,785 3,378, 313 3, 224, 552 


Subsection 2.—Municipal Revenue, Expenditure and Debt 


Tables 33, 34 and 35 show comparative totals and details of gross ordinary revenue 
and expenditure of municipal governments, by province. Table 36 sets out the direct 
and indirect debt of local governments for the year 1959. The amounts shown include debt 
incurred for general and school purposes, debenture debt incurred for and by utilities, and 
debenture debt incurred by certain special areas organized to provide specific local services. 


33.—Gross Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure of Municipal Governments, 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1959 


Gross Gross Gross 
Province Ordinary Province or Territory Ordinary | Ordinary 

Revenue Revenue | Expenditure 

$7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
M2 dels a 6,518 6,329 || Saskatchewan.............-- 99, 787 98,173 
Paince Edward Telagd.2 27+ 2,888 2,807 || Alberta......... alae 153, 447 151,530 
Nova Scotia. ......0--seeeeee- 42, 463 42,450 || British Columbia..........-. 169, 302 167,000 
New Brunswick..........++++: 38,028 37,341 || Yukon Territory...........-- 431 419 
KORED EOE io cine sista raisin ote ee 414, 671 415,298 || Northwest Territories....... 591 518 
CCN pie SO ET ee eee IE 751, 887 743,958 $$ |—_—_—_—___—_— 
RULES So, oe visa dee ¢.2.> 0 0 te 84, 561 83,720 MOtals Je 5..ch «uch. « arate 1,764,574 1,749,543 
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CHAPTER XXII.—NATIONAL ACCOUNTS, SURVEY OF 
PRODUCTION AND BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
PAYMENTS AND INVESTMENTS* 


CONSPECTUS 
Pace PAGE 
Section 3. CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNA- 
Section 1. Narronat ACCOUNTS.... ...... 1057 TIONAL PAYMENTS) isn te encan tcietan! ceo ys.o 8 1073 


Section 4. CANADA’s INTERNATIONAL INVEST- 
Srction 2. Survey of PRoDUCTION...... .. 1068 MONDUROREILON = wes Saves Seuae sein selene ne ciate 1079 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


In this Chapter various statistical statements and studies are presented in which broad 
areas of Canadian economic activity are covered in a comprehensive but summary form. 
These integrated aggregative economic accounts provide an inter-related framework for 
economic analysis and the observation of changes in the functioning of the Canadian 
economy and its structure and in economic and financial relationships with other countries. 


Section 1.—National Accounts 


The national accounts constitute a set of accounting summaries for the nation as a 
whole and portray economic activity in terms of transactions taking place between different 
sections of the economy. By combining and summarizing these operations into their 
various classes, information may be obtained on the functioning of the economy which is 
of particular interest to governments concerned with problems of full employment, taxation 
and prices, and to businessmen concerned with programs of investment and marketing. 


This measurement of the nation’s output is in terms of established market prices; 
hence it is necessary to keep in mind that the value of the nation’s production may change 
because of price variations as well as through increase or decrease in volume of output. 


Data are available showing volume changes in gross national expenditure in addition 
to the value figures. Gross national expenditure is shown in Table 4 in constant dollars 
(i.e., in terms of 1949 prices). Because the gross national expenditure equals the gross 
national product, these data also reflect volume changes in the production of goods and 
services as measured by the gross national product. In all other tables the data are 
expressed in current dollars so that year-to-year changes must be considered in relation 
to price changes over the period. 

National accounts calculated on a quarterly basis are a logical extension of the annual 
national accounts and have been published since 1953. However, their preparation on 
a reliable and analytically useful basis is rather more difficult because of the scarcity of 
quarterly data, special problems arising from the measurement of farm production and 
problems in connection with seasonal variation. 


*Prepared in the National Accounts and Balance of Payments Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The tables in this Section cover the more important aspects of the national income 
analysis in annual terms. Table 1 gives total gross national product in current and 
constant dollars for the years 1926-61. Tables 2 and 3 show the main aggregates of national 
income, gross national product, gross national expenditure and their components; other 
tables are included to show the source and disposition of personal income, government 
revenue and expenditure and personal expenditure on consumer goods and services. 


National Income.—Net national income at factor cost measures the current earnings 
of Canadian factors of production (i.e., land, labour, capital) from productive activity. 
It includes wages and salaries, profits, interest, net rent and net income of farm and non- 
farm unincorporated business. 


Gross National Product.—Gross national product, by totalling all costs arising in 
production, measures the market value of all final goods and services produced in the 
current period by Canadian factors of production. It is equal to national income plus net 
indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus capital consumption allowances and 
miscellaneous valuation adjustments. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income whether 
or not these receipts represent earnings from production. It includes transfer payments 
from government (such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and war 
service gratuities) in addition to wages and salaries, net income of unincorporated business, 
interest and dividends and net rental income of persons. It does not include undistributed 
profits of corporations and other elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 


Gross National Expenditure.—Gross national expenditure measures the same 
aggregate as gross national product, namely, total production of final goods and services 
at market prices, by tracing the disposition of production through final sales to persons, 
to governments, to business on capital account (including changes in inventories) and to 
non-residents (exports). Imports of goods and services, including net payments of interest 
and dividends to non-residents, are deducted since the purpose is to measure only Canadian 
production. 


Economic Activity in 1961.—The advance in gross national product was resumed in 
1961. During the previous year the trend of economic activity had eased as downward 
tendencies developed in several components of end-product demand. These downward 
pressures were largely reversed in 1961 and, following a weak first quarter, the level of 
activity moved on a rising trend for the remainder of the year. By the final quarter of the 
year, the gross national product was running at a seasonally adjusted annual rate about 
3 p.c. above the 1961 annual average in terms of current dollars, and almost 3 p.c. higher 
in terms of the physical volume of production. For 1961 as a whole, the gross national 
product amounted to $36,800,000,000, 2.5 p.c. above 1960 in value terms, and almost 2 p.c. 
higher in terms of the physical volume of output. The year’s economic performance was 
marred by a poor crop out-turn in Western Canada, estimated to have been lower than in 
1960 by about $400,000,000; this represents a production loss of about 1 p.c. on a gross 
national product base of $36,800,000,000. 


The upswing in activity in 1961 was characterized by sharply rising exports—to the 
United States, where a strong recovery from the 1960 business down-turn was under way— 
and to Communist China and Eastern Europe where special sales of wheat raised the level 
of agricultural exports to new levels. Also, the decline in business outlays for new plant 
and equipment was reversed in the last half of the year. Business inventories, which had 
been liquidated briefly in 1960, were being accumulated at a modest rate throughout most 
of 1961; in the fourth quarter of the year the build-up became more pronounced and added 
a sizable element of new strength to the expansion of total demand. Consumer expenditure, 
following a small but unusual decline in the first quarter, advanced moderately thereafter, 
with outlays for consumer durable goods showing a sharp recovery during the course of the 
year. Government outlays for new goods and services continued to give support to the 
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rising level of total demand throughout 1961. Outlays for new housing showed little 
pronounced trend during the year but moved irregularly at a level only slightly above the 
average for 1960 as a whole. 


These developments on the demand side during 1961 were accompanied by changes in 
the direction and magnitude of the income flows. The down-trend in corporation profits, 
which was a prominent feature of 1960, was sharply reversed in 1961 and by the fourth 
quarter of the year corporation profits were running at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
about 30 p.c. ahead of the first quarter trough and 4 p.c. above the previous peak in the 
fourth quarter of 1959. The trend of labour income was more strongly upward in 1961 
than in 1960, with the fourth quarter rate at a level some 6 p.c. above the same period of the 
previous year. The revenues of the government sector reflected this rising flow of incomes 
during 1961, as well as higher levels of imports and sales, with the result that the deficit on 
consolidated government account was somewhat narrower in the last half of the year. 


Production and Employment.—The increase of close to 2 p.c. in the volume of 
total output in 1961 was mainly attributable to gains in the service industries, where pro- 
duction is estimated to have risen by about 3 p.c. In the goods-producing industries the 
advance in production was fractional, amounting to only about one-half of 1 p.c. This 
latter development reflected in part the sharp drop in crop production in 1961 and also a 
decline in output in the forestry industry. Most other goods-producing industries showed 
sizable advances in 1961. 


Production of manufactured goods was higher than in the previous year, by 2.0 p.c.; 
non-durable goods were up by 3.5 p.c. and durables by about 0.5 p.c. in terms of the annual 
averages. However, it may be noted that, within the year 1961, the durables group 
showed a better performance, rising by 12 p.c. between January and December compared 
with a 7-p.c. advance in the non-durables group for the same period. In part, these dif- 
ferences reflect the fact that the decline in the production of durables during the previous 
year was much steeper than that which occurred in the production of non-durable goods. 


All main non-durable manufacturing groups showed gains in 1961 with the exception 
of the clothing products group, which was unchanged. Gains ranged from 1 p.c. in chemi- 
cals and in printing and publishing to more than 10 p.c. in leather and textile products. 
Rubber products were higher by 2 p.c., foods and beverages, paper products and petroleum 
products by 3 p.c., and tobacco products by 6 p.c. Strength in the textile group was 
particularly widespread, with all components higher, particularly cottons and synthetics. 


Changes in the major groups of durables manufacturing were mostly marginal, being 
of the order of 1 p.c. The one exception was a 4-p.c. gain in non-metallic mineral products, 
which reflected greater activity in the construction-oriented industries. Despite a 7-p.c. 
gain in primary steel, the iron and steel products group as a whole was only slightly higher, 
reflecting declines in agricultural implements and in the bridge and structural steel industry. 
A decline of 1 p.c. took place in total transportation equipment production. The output 
of Canadian mines increased by almost 4 p.c. in 1961, reflecting for the most part consider- 
ably higher crude petroleum and natural gas production. Although metal mining was 
regaining some of the lost ground toward the end of 1961, the year as a whole was some 
7-p.c. lower than 1960, associated with the continued decline of uranium production and 
lower iron ore output; nickel and lead showed strong gains throughout the year. Non- 
metal mining was 10 p.c. higher, reflecting a large increase in asbestos output. Among the 
other goods-producing industries, output in the public utilities industry increased by 7 p.c. 
in 1961 and output in the construction industry by 3 p.c. 


Within the service industries, all major groups showed advances in 1961, including 
gains of 5 p.c. in transportation, storage and communications, 3-p.c. in finance, insurance 
and real estate, 2 p.c. in trade and 4 p.c. in government service. The 5-p.c. gain in trans- 
portation, storage and communications reflected advances in air transport, water transport, 
and oil and gas pipelines; the volume of output in urban and suburban passenger services 
declined further in 1961, while the volume of railway services showed no change. 
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Within the trade group, sales volume changes were small. The larger increases 
occurred in the variety, furniture, appliance and radio stores, while the more notable 
declines were in the motor vehicle and farm implement trades. The gain in the volume 
of output in the government service reflected mainly higher employment at the provincial 
and municipal levels of government. 

These developments in the production of goods and services in 1961 were closely 
matched by corresponding changes on the employment side. Total employment, like out- 
put, rose by 2 p.c. over the previous year, implying little change in the rate of output per 
person employed. The highest rates of gain, approaching 6 p.c. in some cases, occurred in 
the services groups, while employment in the goods-producing industries, with the exception 
of manufacturing, was lower. The advance of 3 p.c. in manufacturing employment in 
1961 contrasts with the decline of about 1.5 p.c. in the previous year. The increases in 
the manufacturing and service industries more than accounted for the total increase in 
employment but there were some offsetting declines in the construction and other primary 
industries. 

In the early months of the year there was a downward movement in the level of 
employment in the predominantly male-employing manufacturing and construction indus- 
tries, but by spring this was reversed, and a rising trend emerged for the remainder of the 
year. The labour market continued to offer relatively more opportunities for women than 
for men in 1961 although the disparity was less marked than in 1960. The increase in the 
number of employed women was about 5 p.c., whereas the increase in the number of 
employed men was only 0.5 p.c. The narrowing of the difference between 1960 and 1961 
reflects mainly the improvement in job opportunities in the more cyclically sensitive manu- 
facturing industries during the course of 1961. 


Prices.—Price changes were small in 1961. From the fourth quarter of 1960 through 
to the fourth quarter of 1961, the price of all goods and services as measured by the implicit 
eross national expenditure price deflator is estimated to have risen by only about 0.5 p.c. 
For the year as a whole, the over-all price increase was the smallest for several years, amount- 
ing to less than 1 p.c. over the average for the full year 1960. The price component of 
imports of goods and services is estimated to have risen almost 3 p.c., associated with the 
exchange rate decline after mid-year.* This development was also reflected in the price 
component of machinery and equipment investment, which has a high import content. In 
the consumer sector, there was little change in the price component of total goods sold at 
retail, but the price of services continued to increase although at a somewhat slower rate 
than in the recent past. It may be noted that the introduction of a 3-p.c. retail sales tax 
by the Province of Ontario in September was reflected in the relatively small increase in 
prices at the consumer level in 1961. 

Since imports are excluded by definition from the gross national product, the increase 
in import prices which followed the decline in the exchange rate after mid-year is not 
reflected in the over-all implicit price deflator of gross national expenditure. 


The Components of Demand.—After a weak first quarter, consumer spending 
picked up in succeeding quarters and for the year 1961 as a whole reached $24,300,000,000, 
a gain of 4 p.c. over the level of the preceding year. Price increases were again moderate, 
amounting to less than 1 p.c., so that most of the rise in spending represented an increase 
in real consumption. 

As in the recent past, the strongest rate of growth came from spending on services, 
which was up almost 5 p.c. in 1961. Most of the service categories registered some gains, 
the sharpest rate of advance being the 9-p.c. increase in spending for medical care. Spend- 
ing for shelter is estimated to have risen by 5 p.c., for transportation by 3 p.c. and for 
personal services by 5 p.c. 

In 1961, as in 1960, purchases of durables showed little change. The increase of 1 p.e. 
compares with the marginal decline recorded in 1960. All the advance in spending was for 
durables other than automobiles; purchases of cars were almost unchanged. There were 


* See p. 1110. 
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increases in purchasing of the three categories of household durables, home furnishings, 
appliances and radios and furniture. These year-to-year comparisons for the durables 
group conceal a changing trend within the year. A sharp decline in the first quarter, 
reflecting a drop in automobile purchases, was followed by an up-turn in durable buying 
in the three succeeding quarters of the year. The greatest strength was shown in the third 
quarter, where outlays for all classes of durable goods were advancing. 

Spending for non-durables rose by nearly 4 p.c. in 1961. The increases in spending 
were well distributed over the non-durable categories. Among the larger items were 
increases in food and clothing of 2 p.c., tobacco and alcoholic beverages of 2.5 p.c., fuel of 
3 p.c., and household cleaning supplies of 5 p.c. 


Personal income in 1961 was higher than in the previous year by a little over 3 p.c.; 
however, an increase of 6 p.c. in direct taxes paid by persons reduced the gain in disposable 
income to just under 3 p.c. This represented a considerably smaller advance than the 
4-p.c. rise in consumer spending so that the rate of personal saving declined from 5.9 p.c. 
of disposable income in 1960 to 5.1 p.c. in 1961. 


Business gross fixed capital formation, including housing, was estimated at 
$6,500,000,000 in 1961, a decline of about 3 p.c. from the 1960 level. All of the decline 
was centred in business outlays for plant and equipment, which were lower by about 4 p.c.; 
outlays for new housing were very little changed from the levels of the preceding year. 
The 4-p.c. decline in outlays for plant and equipment reflected a large drop, amounting to 
11 p.c., in business investment for new machinery and equipment; non-residential construc- 
tion expenditures in 1961 were higher than the previous year by close to 3 p.c. 


The over-all decline in outlays for plant and equipment in 1961 reflected a considerable 
falling off in investment activity in the durable manufacturing industries, in transportation 
and intrade. The low point in outlays appears to have been reached in the second quarter, 
followed by some recovery in the latter part of the year. By the fourth quarter of 1961, the 
seasonally adjusted rate of plant and equipment investment was running about 4 p.c. above 
the 1961 annual average, although it was 15 p.c. below the record peak reached in the first 
quarter of 1957. 


The decline of 11 p.c. in outlays for new machinery and equipment in 1961 reflected 
major cutbacks in the programs of the manufacturing and utilities group. The drop of 
10 p.c. in expenditures by manufacturers in the face of a rising level of production suggests 
a lack of any general pressures on productive capacity during the year. The 19-p.c. decline 
in machinery and equipment investment by the utilities group is associated with the comple- 
tion of major projects by the railways and electric power utilities. 


The relatively small gain in outlays for non-residential construction in 1961 was 
associated mainly with a sharp increase in expenditures undertaken by the mining industry 
and an expanded building program in the institutional sector; both hospitals and universities 
undertook larger capital programs in 1961. However, these increases were partially offset 
by reduced spending in the manufacturing industries, particularly the primary metals group 
and the group processing products of petroleum and coal. 


The total value of housing put-in-place showed little change between 1960 and 1961. 
At a level of $1,500,000,000, the total value of housing construction was only about 1 p.c. 
above that of the previous year. The number of housing units started in 1961 rose from 
109,000 in 1960 to 126,000 (16 p.c.) but the number of units completed fell from 124,000 to 
116,000 (6.5 p.c.). The rate of starts, which had risen sharply in the latter part of 1960 
and early 1961, in association with the liberalization of lending terms under the National 
Housing Act, was lower in the last three quarters of the year. The approval of loans under 
the National Housing Act increased by 67 p.c., to 63,044 in the year; direct lending by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation increased by just over $100,000,000 to a level 
of $271,000,000. 


Except in the fourth quarter, when there was a pronounced building up of stocks, 
accumulation of business inventories had only a small impact on the rate of economic 
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activity in 1961. Manufacturers’ stocks were being depleted at an increasing rate until 
the fourth quarter when the movement was sharply reversed. The last quarter’s accumu- 
lation spread through every stage of fabrication and this build-up was accompanied by 
rising new orders and a mounting backlog of unfilled orders. Despite this fourth quarter 
build-up, however, the ratio of stocks to sales at year-end was the lowest since the end of 
1955. The build-up of inventories in wholesale and retail trade was also most pronounced 
in the closing quarter of the year, particularly at the wholesale level where a sharp turn- 
around occurred. In both groups the quarterly pattern was to a large extent a reflection 
of partially offsetting movements in stocks of durable and non-durable goods. 

Canada’s exports of goods and services rose to $7,600,000,000 in 1961, an increase of 
nearly 8 p.c. over the level of 1960. At the same time, imports of goods and services rose 
by 4 p.c. Thus, the contraction in the deficit on international current account from 
$1,100,000,000 to $900,000,000 (on the National Accounts basis) was one of the notable 
developments of the year; the deficit in 1961 was the smallest in any year since 1955. 
Among the factors raising the value of Canadian trade was the change in the exchange rate 
of the Canadian dollar. The improvement in the deficit was wholly attributable to the 
emergence of a surplus in merchandise trade, the first in many years; the deficit on invisible 
transactions continued to rise to reach the highest level on record, partly because of the 
unusually high level of dividends paid abroad in the first quarter of the year. 

Merchandise exports followed a rising trend through the year and for the year as a 
whole were $5,900,000,000, 9 p.c. higher than in 1960, most of this rise being in volume. 
Among the influences fostering the growth in exports was the recovery in the United States 
from a mild and short-lived recession and the large sales of wheat to Communist China and 
Eastern Europe. Exports were also notably higher to Japan, Latin America and some 
countries in Western Europe. Exports to Britain were unchanged, while exports to other 
countries of the Sterling Area declined slightly. The rise in wheat exports accounted for 
about half the total increase in exports in 1961. Other important contributors were such 
commodities as nickel, forest products, petroleum and natural gas, cattle and aircraft. 
Partially offsetting these increases were reduced sales of such major commodities as uranium, 
iron ore, copper and aluminum. 

Merchandise imports, estimated at $5,700,000,000, were up about 3 p.c. in 1961, most 
of the increase being accounted for by the rise in prices of imports. The record value in 
1961 compares with a previous peak of $5,600,000,000 in 1956, when import prices were 
considerably lower. The advance in imports was concentrated in the second half of the 
year and reflects the renewal of expansionary influences at that time. The gain in imports 
was widely distributed by commodities. Preliminary data indicate increased imports of 
many industrial materials and machinery and equipment items and, toward the end of the 
year, increased purchases of some grain and other agricultural products to help make good 
the loss in production in Western Canada. Imports of some other types of consumer goods 
were also higher at the end of the year. 


Turning to consider the service account, receipts from services rose by nearly 4 p.c. 
and payments for services rose by nearly 6 p.c. The major factor on the side of payments 
was a more than 15-p.c. rise in the outflow of interest and dividends, a large part of which 
was concentrated in the first quarter of the year. On the receipts side, there was a con- 
siderable rise in income from tourism and travel expenditures, partially offset by changes 
in other items. 


Government expenditures on goods and services exerted an expansionary influence on 
the economy in 1961. At an estimated level of $7,200,000,000, they were 7.5 p.c. higher 
than in 1960. The highest rate of increase was in Federal Government outlays for purposes 
other than defence—14.7 p.c.—but defence expenditure was also up significantly. The 
substantial rise in non-defence outlays reflected higher wage and salary payments, increased 
public investment outlays, and the accumulation of inventories held by the Agricultural 
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Stabilization Board. At the same time, outlays by provincial and municipal governments 
were higher by about 7 p.c. Higher wages and salaries were an ‘important element in the 
increment at all levels of government. 


Transfer payments to persons increased by about 7 p.c. Transfers paid by the Federal 
Government were only slightly higher; higher payments were made under social security 
schemes, but this was offset by the fact that the 1960 figures included payments under the 
Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Plan. The major rate of increase—17 p.c.— 
was at the provincial level. The magnitude of this increase is largely accounted for by the 
rapidly expanding costs of the hospital insurance schemes and the introduction of the 
provincial government hospital insurance in Quebec at the beginning of the year. An 11-p.c. 
increase in municipal transfer payments is mainly attributable to direct relief. These 
changes in expenditure, together with some increase in interest on the public debt and in 
subsidies, brought total government outlays, excluding inter-governmental transfers, up 
7p.c. Atthesame time, government revenues rose, reflecting the improvement in economic 
conditions during the course of the year and some revisions in tax rates. However, the 
increase was not as large as in expenditure, so that the gap between revenue and expenditure 
left a deficit (on a National Accounts basis) of over $890,000,000 in 1961 compared with 
one of about $650,000,000 in 1960. 


Income Flows.—Labour income continued to rise in 1961 and, at an estimated 
$18,900,000,000, was a little more than 4 p.c. above 1960, an advance somewhat greater 
than that in the preceding year. The gain reflected the strengthening of the employment 
situation, which made for increased numbers of paid workers as well as a somewhat longer 
work week in some industries. Higher average earnings also played a part. 

Most industrial divisions shared in the advance in labour income; forestry, mining 
and construction were the three exceptions. As in the past several years, the major gains 
were in the service-producing group; labour income in non-government service was up 
10 p.c., in government service close to 9 p.c., and in finance, insurance and real estate more 
than 7 p.c. The advance in the important manufacturing segment, where employment 
began to pick up during the course of the year, was slightly more than 3 p.c. 

Accrued net income of farm operators was at a level of $937,000,000 in 1961, about 
22 p.c. lower than in 1960. All of the decline was attributable to the reduction in grain 
production resulting from drought conditions in the Prairie Provinces. This factor, along 
with the greatly increased export demand for wheat, led to a marked drawing down of 
farm-held grain inventories in 1961. At year-end, the carry-over of grain on farms and in 
commercial channels was the lowest since 1950. Cash income from the sale of farm products 
reached an all-time high level in 1961. Major items contributing to the increase were 
greater returns from the sale of wheat, cattle, calves, poultry, hogs, tobacco and dairy 
products. The sharp increases in Canadian Wheat Board participation payments and in 
the undistributed profits of the Wheat Board were a reflection of the higher wheat export 
sales during the year. 

After declining in the first quarter, corporate profits (before taxes and before dividends 
paid abroad) rose substantially in each of the three succeeding quarters in response to the 
quickening in economic activity. By the fourth quarter they were at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $3,800,000,000, 30 p.c. above the annual rate of $3,000,000,000 in the first 
quarter and 4 p.c. above the previous peak attained in the fourth quarter of 1959. For 
the year as a whole, the increase amounted to about 5 p.c. Among the factors tending to 
raise corporate profits was the decline in the exchange rate on the Canadian dollar which 
has pushed up profit margins in a number of commodity-producing industries whose prices 


are set in world markets. 
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Most industry groups recorded some increase in profits in 1961. The most pronounced 
up-trend was in mining, quarrying and oil wells where the year-over-year gain was about 
16 p.c. The increase in manufacturing as a whole was 5 p.c. but most of the component 
groups recorded higher profits. The gain in profits in trade, both wholesale and retail, 
was relatively small and there was a decline in profits in service industries. 


1.— Gross National Product, in Current and Constant (1949) Dollars, 1926-61 


Millions of Millions of Millions of Millions of 
Year Current Constant (1949) Year Current Constant (1949) 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
O26 5 Cetelae hese §, 152 7,576 1944 501m. PAC ate 11,850 15,927 
a AS PA fa neces Mee sere 5,549 8,270 AGA... Geet. Soecee ne 11,835 15,552 
WODBE Meee aeiecters ey ed 
DONT arapgels eeente ier . F 
ep vince oon ane ls d 5,728 8,679 LGAG Mohanta he veer 11, 850 15,251 
i 194 Fi Asi eah he Bie rae 13, 165 15,446 
Ae sing, mR HF Be: ee 
1949 RIE OT 
TOST eo actaaeerast 4,699 7,567 ’ " 
ret ween mt Ni a: 3.827 6,798 1 ee eee tee 18,006 17,471 
VOSS... rarnepeieisssielete 3,510 ee 
1934. sees seers eee 3,984 12 TON ene tee 21,170 18,547 
1935... ...6-+e eee 4,315 7,678 1O52200),. TRIBE 5) 23,995 20,027 
LOSS Meee S cddke 25,020 20,794 
| IS ae eee aes 24, 871 20,186 
TOSCO ae acne 4,653 8,022 MOO a wistee ch ote 27,1382 21,920 
1030 dicsndoce ees 5,257 8, 820 
Q 
ieee Reebiacs ec a ie ee JO56 crareal acters 30,585 23,811 
ih eee Sea 6,743 10,911 0] ae epememtnge 31,909 24,1170 
it ides 2). P bi 1GSSPHA RAE os eee 32,894 24,397 
1053 oes Ssieasaiad 34, 784 25,157 
i) Tied dela 8,328 12, 486 L960 <HEaiAe eaee 85,928 25,617 
A O42 SE ietioneetaat 10,327 14,816 
OS eA cr nneae 11,088 15,357 LOGI nePraciseras «certs 36, 844 26,097 


2.—National Income and Gross National Product, by Component, 1957-61 


Nors.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1122; for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1089; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1116; and for 1956 in the 1961 edition, 


p. 1091. 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1957 1958r 1959° 1960° 1961 

Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income........... 16,018 16,521 17, 463 18,119 18, 884 
Military pay,and. allowancesie 4. ance caiecroasene cue wee oe 476 491 496 509 550 
Corporation profits before taxes’. ...........0ccecceccseeces 2,581 2,605 2,997 2,807 2,850 
Rent, interest and miscellaneous investment income........ 1,980 2,104 2,281 2,390 2,529 
Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production? 1,026 1,200 1,118 1,194 937 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business®........... 2,008 2,125 2,192 2,190 2,249 
Inventory: valiation-aGdstinent ost wasrateranen cole side ccene —78 —35 —130 —55 —86 

Net National Income at Factor Cost................. 24,011 25,011 26,417 27,154 27,918 
Indirectitaxes less sabsidiiegss aes contests Hace capreisielau-an oe 3, 861 3, 882 4,251 4,446 4,643 
Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous valuation 

HAUS HMO: fo -aVadzeNde « Hee Ele tse stele onine eae a 4,009 3, 899 4,159 4,293 4,349 

Residual ernorotestimaton.. tem setetisete a tebsiasitieccartae oaks 28 102 —43 35 —61 

Gross National Product at Market Prices............ 31,909 32,894 34,784 35,928 36,844 

1 Excludes dividends paid to non-residents. 2 Includes changes in farm inventories. 3 Includes 


net income of independent professional practitioners. 
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3.—Gross National Expenditure, 1957-61 


Norr.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are gi i 
4 ] ‘ sf , 1944, . given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1124; for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1089; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1117; and for 1956 in the 1961 edition, 


p. 1092 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1957 1958* 19597 1960° 1961 

Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 20,072 21,245 22,495 23, 367 24,253 
Government expenditure on goods and services............. 5, 722 6,180 6,449 6, 683 7,183 
Current expenditure > tele » nis Asi cltphahe © 0. .n1eia aN: 3 ela b et arts 4,340 4,791 4,926 6,113 5,567 
Gyness tized capital formation ....<:as..s<ocsmeetecvsccues 1,882 1,889 1,528 1,570 1,616 
Business gross fixed capital formation....................-- 7,335 6,975 6,894 6,692 6,493 
New residential PONSITUCEON. S: 00. <k onosetecn Veneer cee 1,409 1,768 Ligon 1,448 1,458 
New non-residential CONBtEUCHOM Geis ohn Mea ark ores 8,108 2,811 2,589 2,677 2,647 
New machinery and equipment................eceeeeeees 2,828 2,401 2,571 2,672 2,888 
Value of physical change in inventories..................++- 231 —322 350 359 —238 
Non-farm business inventories. .............s..00seeeeees 805 —197 41h Q74 209 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels....... —% —125 —64 & —447 
Exports of goods and services............ecsceeeeee- ated 6,391 6,340 6, 683 7,022 7,578 
Deduct: Imports of goods and services 57,8135 0] 7 aoe —8,131 —8,160 | —8,487 
PERE PUICLTOE OD CSLIMATC. .«.0,«.¢ 0,000 0.f)hine dkan< eos. tees cee —29 —101 44 —35 62 
Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices....... 31,909 32,894 34,784 35,928 36,844 


4.—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) Dollars, 1957-61 


Norr.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1124; for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1090; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1117; and for 1956 in the 1961 edition, 


p. 1092. 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1957° 1958° 1959F 1960° 1961 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 16,083 16,585 Tieock 17,797 18,318 
Government expenditure on goods and services...........-- 3, 833 4,093 4,134 4,190 4,426 
Gurrent expenditure! dee sas. J08 f. oak ee sid as 2,867 8, O44 8,030 3,040 8.203 
Grows trxed capital formation. ...........00s00hascneercies 968 1,056 TEL 1,189 1,283 
PSI OHUCY sso OTA Ph enn de ve oceee ee eeeeisele sae wow v4 —2 —7 —7 -9 —10 
Business gross fixed capital formation...........--++-++++: 5,115 4,761 4,575 4,345 4,178 
New residential construction.......sseccssssccsssessccaes 998 1,219 T Uae, 987 941 
New non-residential construction..........+:.eeeeeeeeeeeee Bolle 1,884 1,688 1,687 1,675 
New machinery and equipment.........--+++eeeeeee cere 1,995 1,650 1,785 1,770 1,555 
IRAPUSEIDS CNEL « be o.e'vi0:n 5.00 ni e/oe'e sis\ele astowisinne vcaewnaeeeeis 10 8 — 1 7 
Change in inventories........20200.5escbeeevnsceeccccsenees 210 —286 295 303 —238 
Non-farm business inventories. ....----.+s+seseeeseeeeees 246 —158 825 214 169 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels....... —89 —141 —95 81 —564 
Adjusting Entry ..........c.ce rcs ceeaecncsseestoreenensne 53 13 65 8 157 
Exports of goods and serviceS........-2.eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 5,389 5,368 5,574 5, 803 6,191 
Dadnet: lasert of goods and serviceS.......+.+-++++++++ —6,571 | —6,150 | —6,776 | —6,711 | —6,784 
Residual error of estimate..........sccceeeeerceeereeeccees —22 —74 32 —25 44 
Adjusting entry........cseeccceeeeeeree settee crete ences 80 100 —8 —8 —38 


Dollars 


Index of gross 


national expenditure (1949=100).........-..+++ 147.6 149.3 153.9 156.7 159.7 
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5.—Personal Income, by Source, 1957-61 


Norn.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1125; for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1090; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1118; and for 1956 in the 1961 edition, 


p. 1093. 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1957 1958° 1959° 1960° 1961 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour INCOME ey. sede 16,018 16,521 17, 463 18,119 18,884 
Deduct: Employer and employee contributions to social 
insurance and government pension funds....,....---.-+- —590 —615 —651 —735 —781 
Military pay and allowances............:ssesereee ret eeer es 476 491 496 509 550 
Net income received by farm operators from farm production 1,026 1,201 1128 1,188 909 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business.........--. 2,008 2,125 2,192 2,190 2,249 
Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons......-. 2,141 2,277 2,551 2,742 2,850 
Transfer Payments (excluding interest)— 
From governments, ..2. 2.0 Jies voc ceeneteceeeeasscr neces 2,076 2,637 2,756 8,121 3,343 
Charitable contributions from corporationS..........++++- 36 38 42 44 45 
Totals, Persomal Income............+.-.eeeeeeeeerees 23,191 24,675 25,972 27,178 28,049 


6.—Disposition of Personal Income, 1957-61 


Nors.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1125; for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1092; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1118; and for 1956 in the 1961 edition, 


p. 1093. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1957 1958r 1959° 19607 1961 

Personal Direct Taxes— 
TN COMO HARON iclcicv avs crate, oiacelslet love Wuslens oseisielo'e' + SEMataaarcobay> gle 1,693 1,554 1,744 1,978 2,126 
SiecesakonaGinhlesi cts. 5 crecetatssucua cbateialileieisinielginieietaiaicsacaituatele 126 126 130 158 146 
Miscellaneous, taxes: - cars eicrocterefersiereriart « sieiete(atelore olereleterataerate 98 115 213 221 232 
Purchases of goods and S€rviCeS..........e+eseceseescersees 20,072 21,245 22,495 23,367 24,253 
Personal net:savings.. «eet + +a. + seas ack sss seieis oeicle isin eres 1,202 1,635 1,390 1,454 1,292 
Totals, Personal Income................seseeeeeeeee 23,191 24,675 25,972 27,178 28,049 


7.—_Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, 1957-61 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1126; for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1092; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1118; and for 1956 in the 1961 edition, 


p. 1093. 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1957 19587 1959r 1960° 1961 

HOOUS ee ke Meee cae Bonodsodeadabscooncny A200 500 Ra 2000 bs 4,951 5, 236 5,466 5,700 5, 805 
Tobacco and ALGOHONG DEVETAL CS or, cisraiatel stefan avaciots ove /olglevorerersis 1,370 1,441 1,552 1,601 1,640 
Clothing and personal furnishings. .............e:sseseeeees 2,098 2,179 2,262 2,358 2,408 
Shelters: 3). Seer) aK ogi OOK ATOR O DOL GRP OD BONGICo D- 2,906 3,154 3,437 3,627 3, 804 
Household operation.........1.-se eens cesses sees eeeeeeeee 2,598 2,701 2,875 2,912 3,000 
Transportation. .....0.-2.se sees esses eee enc eceneeeeecers 2,346 2,dL1 2,724 2,804 2,834 
Personal and medical care and death expenses...........-.- 1,487 1,611 1,769 1,911 2,041 
Miscellaneous atic, as teererertarsis sister oxereisvous tebe taters¥s\afeloivzsielettieiotens«.< Zou 2,412 2,410 2,454 2,726 

WR i nt OR RESGS Care URe OO aA Rene obo k8 20,072 21,245 22,495 23,367 24,253 
WiurahlemPodssemctearn re aashetee nbn rae cists allot 2,480 2,499 2,678 2,667 2,694 
INGned ural lei OO CS Aeresenet tiers te roraretelatacsl sistas tate sialniavayavers isla oh aie 10, 402 10,878 11,303 11,699 12,139 


Ra Ae et ee SYS ae ee See ee ne 7,240 7, 868 8,514 9/001 9, 420 
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8.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Revenue and Expenditure, 1957-61 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are zi i 
} gures ; 5 ; are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1126; for 1954 in the 1959 edition, pp. 1092 and 1094; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1119; and for 1956 in the 1961 


edition, p. 1094. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1957 1958° 1959° 1960° 1961 
Revenue 
Direct Taxes: Persons— 
RIO MION ce IB saa ain.aoe Aim agnee ue coh oes eee TRIE 1,693 1,554 1,744 1,978 2,126 
Pere Rippin tics. cs Se, 6 Fi AC. a, 5g OL Rh 126 126 130 158 146 
UL SGEUESTTET RIC Re <a ae emer meme Se eRe | 18 ede 98 115 213 221 232 
Dmech taxes Corporations: « . .<ssielseeces «aoe ckhces cere 1,337 1S15 1,580 1,562 1,610 
UPON AOS) hy, ttc ra's slot dears eat BO, hae eee 83 48 UP Bi 109 
J dRETG uh COS Ae a A oO ee SO 3,977 4,028 4,455 4,681 4,893 
Investment Income— 
DPMS i: ne Ses eons. seh ee ee ee eee eee 293 363 421 466 486 
Profits of government business enterprises................ 556 574 577 592 626 
Employer and employee contributions to social insurance 
and government pension funds.................esececeees 590 615 651 735 781 
PROVED IN MREVOCIAUIC 7. 5.514.085 5,015) caso A tese i ae ea eS 8,753 8,738 9,843 10,470 11,009 
Expenditure 
Purchase of goods and services.............eececceceececee 5, 722 6,180 6,449 6, 683 7,183 
Transfer Payments— 
Interest 739 782 954 1,079 1,126 
(ORS La ae A i re eee AoE ke 2,076 2,637 2,756 oul. 3,343 
Subsidies 116 146 204 235 250 
Surplus or deficit (on transactions relating to the National 
2 NB O50 03) ee Ae Er AS RRR 7 SL 100 | —1,007 —520 —648 —893 
Wotals; Expenditure: . oo... 666s secs ceemeteebecee 8,753 8,738 9,843 10,470 11,009 


9.—Analysis of Corporation Profits, 1957-61 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1127; for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1094; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1119; and for 1956 in the 1961 edition, 


p. 1094. ye 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1957 1958 1959+ 19605 1961 
Corporation profits before taxes. ...... 000.6002. sce ceeeneees 2,581 2,605 2,997 2,807 2,850 
Dividends paid to non-residents. ........sseseee cece eneeee 475 470 501 470 588 


Corporation profits including dividends paid to non-residents} 3,056 3,075 3,498 Sede 3,438 


Deduct: Corporation income tax liabilities —1,337 | —1,315 | —1,580 | —1,562 | —1,610 


Presi tax abilities oven solleotion®.--- wartatannctad Raa eapininian zor Of ave mipea,ers 
Corporation profits after taxeS..........2seeccrceserseseres 1,719 1,760 1,918 1,715 a 1,828 
Deduct: Dividends paid to non-residents...........+.++++- —A475 —470 —501 —470 —588 
Oe Ter dese veld ts Conodion aeenosd. (.nJen 2 hele AO ee abi cee aL 
Deduct: Charitable contributions from corporations....... —36 —38 —42 —44 —45 
Undistributed Corporation Profits.............. 854 876 989 793 779 


a er 
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10.—Corporation Profits before Taxes (including Dividends Paid to Non-residents), 
by Industry, 1957-61 


Nors.—Comparable figures for the years 1954 and 1955 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 1127; and for 
1956 in the 1959 edition, p. 1094. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Industry 19577 1958r 1959° 19607 1961 
a S| oe | ee ee 
Agriculture Bitcc..-.- Aa\tetieteictert lesinjers e'siisebinne® 7 Pisceirinl- 

RGEGB ery be bee eas pete ae he 5 cleis slenale vine eviniepe icine sisraeis sinis 5 9 10 13 12 
Fishing and trapping... ..-....+eeeee eee reese center sete: 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells........+seeseeeer ere eeeeeee 322 246 310 348 404 
Manufacturing... i... ccccseesrccccterececners ciemeneces estes 1,469 1,401 1,651 1,462 1,538 
Glos ERAIG BLO Ties yoo otro esata cas cteretas ole. sin aioi 0/410, 05e1~ miehe'sipe seam 150 173 135 120 117 
Transportation... ....--1.csseeses see ceeeeascnncecee erences 145 96 131 122 118 
SEOrAE Os cies lon ones puapaiioess trertse ints wiapersisiereieie e's nssiele sini sien 8 12 16 13 12 
Communications. .....2..0.e-e ce eescecereeeereeceeeenseres 47 81 118 122 132 
Electric power, gas and water Wellies oo), a dosie es sees eraeare 61 57 69 76 81 
Wholesaletira dendas be dokniiteetass reco viel ointe ae s'oeiniepeinicisire 262 241 262 210 213 
Retail trade iit sc. octe Babes «oa qecteteciars sore ee ietabeisyein slot reset 209 241 262 221 223 
Finance, insurance and real estate........+.++eeeeesee seers 301 445 451 500 521 
TCE s Mavis cic abbercie tuyere solar staratevesoie sont oterstalmietatey eta epesatosstste rer 77 73 83 70 67 
TRS GAUSS. cox focckatom ois hrc ates trore osc grateses Retain seis t-a6' 3,056 3,075 3,498 35200 3,438 


Section 2.—Survey of Production 


Scope of the Series.—The scope of the survey of production is limited to industries 
chiefly engaged in the production of commodities. The activities of such industries as 
transportation, communications, trade, finance and service are excluded except as certain 
of their costs are indirectly reflected in the value of output of the commodity-producing 
industries. This is in contrast to the scope of the gross national product series in the 
national accounts (see p. 1058) which encompasses all industries. 


The term “production” is used in its popularly accepted sense as applied to such 
processes as the growing of crops, the mining of minerals, the catching of fish, the conver- 
sion of water power to electric energy, the construction of buildings and the manufacturing 
and processing of goods. Primary production includes agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 
trapping, mining and electric power; construction and manufacturing are classified as 
secondary production. 


In combining value of production figures for a number of industries, it is essential, in 
order to assess accurately the contribution of each industry to the total, that inter-industry 
duplication be eliminated. Thus only the “net” value of production, or ‘‘value added”, 
is considered in this series. Net value is obtained by deducting from gross value of produc- 
tion, exclusive of excise and manufacturers’ sales taxes, the cost of purchased materials, 
fuel and electricity; purchased services and certain indirect taxes such as licences, property 
taxes, public domain taxes on oil and gas extraction, etc., are included in net value. 


Relation to National Income Accounting.—As already mentioned, “net’’ pro- 
duction or “value added” is generally considered the most significant measure of pro- 
duction. Value added is computed by deducting from the total value of output (excluding 
indirect taxes) for each industry, the cost of materials, fuel, purchased electricity and pro- 
cess supplies consumed in the production process. This measurement is similar to but 
not strictly comparable with the concept involved in the contribution of each industry 
to the gross domestic product at factor cost. There are conceptual differences as well as 
problems of classification. 
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The value of gross domestic* product at factor cost can be measured either directly 
by summing the factor incomes and capital consumption allowances paid or charged by 
each industry, or indirectly by subtracting all intermediate goods and services from the 
revenue (excluding indirect taxes) arising from the production of goods and services in 
each industry. The latter approach is followed in the compilation of the value added 
statistics of the survey of production series. These value added residuals for each com- 
modity-producing industry, however, are not exactly equivalent to gross domestic product 
originating in these industries since they still contain certain miscellaneous indirect taxes 
such as licences and property taxes as well as the cost of such services as insurance, adver- 
tising, communications, etc., which originate in the non-commodity-producing industries. 
For instance, while the cost of insurance incurred by manufacturers is included in the net 
value of the manufacturing industry as given in this Section, it is not included in the 
contribution of manufacturing to total gross domestic product at factor cost. 


The data necessary to make the deduction of these business service costs from value 
added to arrive at a true figure of gross domestic product for each industry and province 
are not collected. However, available datat indicate that these costs constitute a smaller 
share of value added for such industries as agriculture and mining than for manufacturing 
and construction. The contribution to total gross domestic product of the primary in- 
dustries and of those provinces whose economies are largely dominated by the primary 
industries is thus proportionately greater than the data contained in this Section indicate. 
Thus, the measurement of the value of output based on “value added” contains some 
duplication if it is used as an approximation of gross domestic product originating. 


One of the major problems of classification is that the data for three components of the 
gross domestic product by industry estimates (net income of unincorporated business, 
investment income, and capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
adjustments) are on an enterprise basis while data for the other components (wages, salaries 
and supplementary labour income and the inventory valuation adjustment) are on an 
establishment basis. By contrast, most of the value added data for the commodity- 
producing industries are on an establishment basis, each unit of an enterprise being treated 
as a separate entity and classified to the industry in which it operates. A company may 
own several establishments which are classified to different industrial divisions. The nature 
of the available data makes it extremely difficult, in compiling industrial distributions of 
the gross domestic product, to get an accurate breakdown of enterprise-type statistics on 
a plant-by-plant basis for such companies; for this reason, the adjustment to an establish- 
ment basis was not made to the industrial distribution of the gross domestic product series. 
Nor is a geographical allocation of data available for that series, although the personal 
income component is capable of provincial distribution. Thus, a major advantage of the 
net value of commodity production series is that it can be broken down by province. 
Also, in compiling the gross domestic product series it is difficult to allocate corporation 
profits according to the provinces in which they are generated by productive activity, but 
it should be borne in mind that the commodity production estimates by province exclude 
the non-commodity-producing industries. 


Statistics of Commodity Production.—The postwar period 1947 to 1960 has been 
a period of tremendous growth in commodity production in Canada. The total net value 


7 i between gross national product and gross domestic product is that the former measures production 
of Sth eet fr anehon by excluding interest and dividends paid tonon residents and including interest and 
dividends from non-residents, while the latter measures production within the territorial boundaries of Canada by 
including interest and dividends accruing to non-residents and excluding interest and dividends receivable from non- 
residents. For statistical reasons it is not possible to measure the contribution of industries to the gross national 
product. + See supplement to DBS Reference Paper No. 72 Supplement to the Inter-Industry Flow of Goods and 


Services, Canada, 1949. 
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of output all but doubled between 1947 and 1955 and increased another 21.3 p.c. by 1960. 
Among the primary industries, mining showed the greatest absolute increase, advancing 
from $402,539,000 to $1,470,407,000, or by 265.3 p.c. Electric power followed, rising 
242.7 p.c. in the same comparison and reflecting a substantial increase in installed generating 
capacity during the period. However, the great activity experienced by the construction 
industry all across the country during these years resulted in that industry showing the 
largest proportionate gain of all the major commodity-producing industries in the 1947-60 
comparison; its net value of output rose by 277.4 p.c. from $963,100,000 to $3,634,633,000, 
although the 1960 figure was slightly lower than those for 1957, 1958 and 1959. Manu- 
factures advanced steadily throughout the period, except for slight decreases in 1954 and 
1958, reaching a total of $10,517,333,000 in 1960, a figure 145.0 p.c. above that of 1947. 


The shift in relative importance of primary and secondary production during the 1947- 
60 period is noteworthy. In the earlier year primary production represented 34.4 p.c. of 
the total net value of Canadian production and secondary output 65.6 p.c.; by 1960 the 
proportions were 26.4 p.c. and 73.6 p.c., respectively. Internally, agriculture’s share of 
the total net value dropped from 20.1 p.c. to 10.4 p.c. and the relative importance of con- 
struction increased from 12.0 p.c. to 18.9 p.c. The contribution of manufacturing re- 
mained fairly steady at from 53.6 p.c. to 54.7 p.c. 


Tables 11 and 12 show the long-term growth of net output of the commodity-producing 
industries, by industry and by province. The classification of establishments was revised 
for the year 1960 in accordance with the Standard Industrial Classification Manual (Cata- 
logue No. 12-501) and the figures for net value of production in certain industries for that 
year are not comparable with those for previous years. Manufacturing and mining are 
particularly affected by this revision, although there will be minor changes in forestry and 
agriculture. Although it is planned to carry the revisions back to 1957, all tabulations had 
not been completed for the earlier years at the time of writing and for that reason the data 
shown in the following tables for years previous to 1960 are on the unrevised basis; revised 
data for mining are included in a footnote to Table 11. It is not expected that the classi- 
fication changes will have any significant effect on historical comparisons. 


11.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis, by Industry, 1947, 1950, 
1953 and 1958-60 
Norn.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, fuel, 


purchased electricity and supplies consumed in the production process. Data for fisheries and trapping represent 
total value. 


1947 1950 1953 
Industry 1s Os PIC; PG. 
Net Value of Net Value of Net Value of 
Tota Total Total 
$000 $7000 $7000 
Primary Industries!............... 2,755,988 34.4 3,442,121 31.5 4,165, 603 28.3 
UA oR CulbUnGe nate ierskse ee telat ate tere 1,607,815 20.1 1,886,930 17.2 2,264, 297 15.4 
Forestry? 439,029 5.0 487,120 4.5 558,335 3.8 
Fisheries..... 67, O17 Oi 82,191 0.8 89, 833 0.6 
Trapping 16,8438 0.2 15, 204 0.1 138,221 0.1 
Mining Ree eee joe Seon 402,539 5.0 657, 829 6.0 790,597 5.4 
LeGtLIC POWER NG sb re c.- velcle via wlteve « 232,245 2.9 313, 34 2.9 449 321 3.0 
Secondary Industries............. 5,255,156 65.6 7,486, 758 68.5 10,547,069 71.7 
Manuiactires: \o cn ein a-tacec nes 4,292,056 53.6 5,942,058 54.4 7,993,069 54.3 
Wonstrichrontpes sean anecete a tele 963, 100 12.0 1,544,700 14.1 2,554,000 17.4 
Totals. Sch 8,011,144 | 100.0 10,928,879 | 100.0 14,712,673 | 100.0 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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11.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis, by Industry, 1947, 1950, 
1953 and 1958-60—concluded 


1958 1959 19608 
Industry Pie: Pe Pe: 
Net Value of Net Value of Net Value of 
ota Tota Total 
$000 $'000 $’000 

Primary Industries'............... 4,561,558 25.2 4,807,773 25.5 5,067,832 26.4 
PORE LOE neti arent ce: cast & x py> ones 1,925,021 10.6 1, 849, 997 9.8 2,001,101 10.4 
EIS oscar cieic tine a/<.6 sja.0/8 ap cfaie’s 515, 257 2.8 597,398 3.2 687, 671 3.6 
Fisheries BEE petals eh etieciacs's. oleh be! sine 2 116,530 0.6 105,534 0.6 100, 491 0.5 
BREAD IN GF Boss fa FCF Ss sie stajayes shuisis 10,549 Oot 9,707 -- 12,360 On 
ee Ree ic iaeslsiols igo pqntais's so niats « 1,311, 217 hee 1,497, 104 7.9 1,470, 407 (isi 
BMUCETIC HOWEN. Socks wk axles. 682,985 3.8 748,033 4.0 795, 802 4.1 
Secondary Industries............. 13,512,160 74.8 14, 031, 092 74.5 14,151, 966 73.6 
IManuiacturesis) suc aeccateees 9,792,506 54.2 10,320,963 54.8 10,517,333 54.7 
(CONS OMIGELOME FZ... <is's « a:00:s:epare.s sie-nieieie 3,719,654 20.6 3,710,129 19.7 3, 634, 633 18.9 
UOGHISE.EC A. CRS 18,073,718 | 190.0 18,838,865 | 100.0 19,219,798 | 100.0 
1 Excludes agriculture in Newfoundland. 2 Excludes farm woodlots. 3 Not exactly comparable 
with previous years; see text, p. 1070. The net value of production in niining on the revised classification basis is 
as follows: 1957, $1,321,000,000; 1958, $1,324,000,000; and 1959, $1,513,000,000. 4 Method of compilation 


changed in 1956. 


12.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis, by Province, 1947, 1950, 1953 and 


1958-60 
1947 1950 1953 
Province or Territory PC: PC. Pe Ce 
Net Value of Net Value of Net Value of 
Total Total otal 
$7000 $000 $’000 
Pe CLONMCIAIG! «oi. b ake aise ee sie aaiale oe — — 104, 211 1.0 159,195 dz 
Prince Edward Island.............- 22,184 0.3 30,741 0.3 33,649 0.2 
MNT IPSCCOLANE 5 <> chi as crete s viele eiachante a 210,127 2.6 262,535 2.4 332,290 2.2 
INEST ALE TIE Nn kO) a Se eee 195, 887 2.4 244,296 2.2 263, 204 1.8 
IEDC PEE Boe © «<< wide. diaals » «p= Sihinys Sie) 2,095, 223 26.2 2,848, 834 26.1 3,819,477 26.0 
COA he 22 Sa Ae Sete SEE 3,174,214 39.6 4,484,290 41.0 6,015,710 40.9 
lieaiel ciew Qo Soe eee sees ore oC 396, 149 4.9 494,943 4.5 569, 886 nt] 
SSSA cana MNLF ote fes.ey $1.9 /acapaba'ny sronmeriisiays 519,785 6.5 645,776 5.9 926, 272 6.3 
Vic ke eS A i SC ci 573,419 7.2 765, 353 7.0 1,191,919 8.1 
Britisn GOMMDPIAT. 2... eee eae 817,102 10.2 1,030, 405 9.4 1,379, 480 9.4 
Yukon and Northwest Territories?.. 7,054 0.1 17,495 0.2 21,589 0.1 
MaWAGa. os Seda dst oo. 8,011,144 | 100.0 10,928,879 109.0 14,712,673 | 100.0 
1958 1959 19608 
PG. PACs PG. 
Net Value of Net Value of Net Value of 
Total Total Total 
$000 $7000 $000 

ee aap ee ena 0 190,229 1.0 210, 402 ea 242,671 1.3 
Dero ieard Weld. < cca sionsstt 41/620 0.2 49, 873 0.3 50, 486 0.3 
Ir ES OES accion s90,0':>snladivahe io sniois.0) 8,0 394,972 2. 2 ate oe ee sie a aa 

“i [a nee 305,414 il : : 5, ‘ 
GSS TEE IR ae iia 4,672,748 | 25.8 4,819,283 | 25.6 4,955,211 | 25.8 
Ont Ry Ea Ncw achaied 7,640,747 42.3 7,991,907 42.4 7,959, 862 41.4 
lei ali ir 727,605 4.0 743,946 3.9 746, 808 3.9 
Seana voc hv deen 0h RAB sae 859,299 4,8 879, 264 4.7 1,023,362 5.3 
Alberta guts oo Se ee 1,494,941 8.3 1,555, 432 8.2 1,565,538 8.1 
British Columbia?..........-++:+++- 1,714,687 | 9.5 1,830,441 | 9.7 1,861,800 | 9.7 

Yukon and Northwest Territories’. . 31,456 0.2 33,412 0.2 36, ; 
MOBI D cae c care sccm oe eesti 18,073,718 100.0 18,838,865 100.0 19,219,798 | 100.0 

i in all years, and fisheries and trapping in 1950. 2 Construction figures for Yukon 
and Ge kan es we Coluded with British Columbia. 3 Not exactly comparable with previous 


years; see text on p. 1070. 
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Net value of Canadian commodity-producing industries reached a record high during 
1960 of $19,220,000,000, a figure 2 p.c. above the 1959 total of $18,839,000,000. All 
provinces with the exception of Ontario, which declined fractionally, contributed to this 
gain. The contribution of individual industries to the total varied from 55 p.c. for manu- 
facturing to less than 0.5 p.c. for trapping. Construction ranked second in importance, 
contributing 19 p.c., followed by agriculture with 10 p.c. and mining with 8 p.c. Electric 
power and forestry each contributed 4 p.c. to the total net value and fisheries 0.5 p.c. 


The absolute and percentage contributions of each industry by province are given for 
the two latest years available in Table 13. Preliminary information available for 1961 
indicates that the net value of commodity-producing industries in that year was up slightly 
from the 1960 level. Manufacturing shipments and inventory data suggested an approxi- 
mate 3-p.c. increase in the value of manufactures compared with 1960. Construction 
showed a 2-p.c. rise, with increases reported in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba. Increases were also indicated for fishing, 
mining and electric power but decreases for forestry and trapping. Agriculture for Canada 
as a whole was down 18 p.c. as a result of the poor grain crops in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan and lower output values in the Atlantic Provinces; all other provinces 
recorded increases in net value of agriculture. 


13.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis, by Province, 1959 and 1960! 


Prince 
Industry Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Island 
$7000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $000 p.c: $'000 p.c. 
1959° 

Agriculture ! : 18,039 36.2 26,674 6.5 28,770 9.1 
Forestry... 20,659 9.8 — — 12,306 3.0 23,763 7.5 
Fisheries... 24 14,529 6.9 4, 287 8.6 27,112 6.6 8,763 2.8 
Trapping..... Eyota: 52 -- 1 -- 131 -- 134 0.1 
Minin gee eo aigecs eee epee 46,185 22.0 4,516 9.0 48,192 11.8 11,622 3.7 
Electric power...... sca Mage 9,521 4.5 1,931 3.9 20, 824 5.1 19,307 6.1 
Manuiactures. 4. .<s..onse 57,755 27.5 7,391 14.8 161, 452 39.4 133, 935 42.5 
Gonsiruchionieess.tie ccs tee 61,702 29.3 13,708 27.5 112,940 27.6 88,983 28.2 
Totals, 1959........... 210,4022| 100.0 49,873 | 100.0 409,630 | 109.0 315,277 | 100.0 

Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 

$000 p.c. $000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $000 p.c. 
Noriauliure:s-.0 eee ee 279,491 5.8 513, 654 6.4 171,316 23.0 368, 557 41.9 
ING UB a SeSCiceBboe seed 172, 852 3.6 109, 421 1.4 5, 298 0.7 4,103 0.5 
Ibi Sago oriduceedes coon 4,316 0.1 4,866 0.1 SEY 0.5 1,190 0.1 
Trapping BS nei, SOE 1,329 -- 2,445 -- 1,496 0.2 1,616 0.2 
Manin gs tees eles deer eae 269, 392 5.6 484, 407 6.1 25,667 Bah 160, 707 18.3 
Electric power............ 215,735 4.5 283,470 3.5 32,248 4.3 30,516 3.5 
Manufactures.............. 2,998,776 62.2 | 5,332,082 66.7 308, 341 41.5 125,877 14.3 
Construction. (22222 ..sbe.. 877,382 18.2 | 1,261,562 15.8 195, 823 26.3 186, 697 21.2 
Totals, 1959........... 4,819,283 | 100.0} 7,991,907 | 100.0 743,946 | 109.0 879,264 | 100.0 

Yukon and 
Alberta British Columbia Northwest Canada 
Territories 

$'000 p.c. $’000 p.c $’000 p.c. $000 p.c. 
INGYICULLOTO tee tn ee eee 356, 753 22.9 86,743 4.7 e #3 1,849,997 9.8 
LMS gs ayetantagneeboea Choe 16,671 (eal 231,830 aR 497 1.5 597,398 3.2 
Fisheries Bact Sich PREII SPe 1,016 0.1 34,995 1.9 703 271 105,534 0.6 

Trapping Serie kertavasies Het 1,197 0.1 422 -- 876 2.6 9,707 -- 
MITTS soggodboen oe 336, 649 21.6 81,787 4.5 27,980 83.8} 1,497,104 7.9 
Electric power. . 45,761 2.9 86,013 4.7 2,707 8.1 748,033 4.0 
Manufactures.............. 346, 300 22.3 848, 404 46.4 650 1.9 | 10,320,963 54.8 
Construction. ............. 451,086 29.0 460, 246 25.1 3 -- 3,710,129 19.7 
Totals, 1959........... 1,555,432 | 100.0 | 1,830,441 | 100.0 33,412 | 109.0 | 18,538,865 | 100.0 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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13.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis, by Province, 1959 and 1960!—concluded 


Prince 
Industry Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Island 
$'000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $'000 p.c. 
196 

PRWPIGMIGUTO,. cos scontscee ss P Re 19,564 38.8 27,625 6.4 32,914 9.8 
Rerestry ties 621.500.0543 28,172 | 11.6 653 | 1.3 15,409 | 3.6 34,926 | 10.1 
Fisheries fires BW ere riaie ae bn e's 15, 855 6.5 4,640 9.2 26,094 6.1 9,358 2.7 

DREADING fe geen iare'o's nvisie s.0.2.< 80 -- -- -- 115 -- 104 -- 
DENIS hss zp in. 5s sie, 49,119 20.3 96 0.2 45, 820 10.6 8,344 2.4 
Hlectric power............ 10,338 4.3 2,079 4.1 25, O10: 5.5 18,692 5.4 
Manufactures Bs. ew Sd asta te 64, 650 26.6 8,690 17.2 174, 808 40.5 158,035 45.6 
CORSMMELION « Lies cs we os ca « 74,455 30.7 14,764 29.2 117,541 2163: 83,428 24.0 
Totals, 1960!.......... 242,6712| 100.0 50,486 | 100.0 430,928 | 100.0 346,801 | 100.0 

Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 

$’000 p-c. $'000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $7000 p.c. 
PUPTVCHIGIT Odea: Sete «1)e sie es 280, 837 5.7 532, 665 6.7 170,625 22.8 507,375 49.6 
Forestry SEE Fohaisco'sis/ele dis\ale 171,185 3.0 132,185 sy) 5,730 0.8 4,403 0.4 
Fisheries.............-20-. 4,504 0.1 4,983 0.1 3, 867 0.5 1,367 0.1 
Trapping Belle er gts SI 1,635 -- 2,831 -- 1,666 0.2 2,066 0.2 
Mining Re Saar aiid sprue. 0 tp: 246,082 5.0 452 ,002 Del 24,468 Beis 164,568 16.1 
WIGGYIG POWET. veces sess 229,008 4.6 302, 105 3.8 33,997 4.6 32,333 3.2 
Manufactures a, Seale etl okie ete 3,172,770 64.0 5, 303, 808 66.6 305, 435 41.0 119,777 CY | 
WONSETUCHION.. 6500 c ese eases 849,190 Lidl 1,229,284 15.4 200, 021 26.8 191,472 18.7 

Totals, 1960! 4,955,211 | 100.0 | 7,959,862 | 100.0 746,808 | 100.0 | 1,023,362 100.0 
Yukon and 
Alberta British Columbia Northwest Canada 
Territories 

$000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. 
Agriculture... 340,792 21.8 87,704 4.7 ot * 2,001,101 10.4 
Forestry... 20,780 1.3 273, 202 14.7 1,026 2.8 687, 671 3.6 
Fisheries LPS Ovsars Fe 1,159 0.1 27,962 1.5 702 2.0 100,491 0.5 
SETRODING K w.diwe.s + « 2,070 0.1 812 0.1 980 2.7 12,360 0.1 
UT TIAE ee. Se os cheese dee 353, 402 22.6 97,381 5.2 29,125 80.2 1,470, 407 cisth 
Electric power.........-.- 48, 587 oul 91,976 4.9 3,172 8.7 795, 802 4.1 
Manufactures.............- 353,198 22.6 853, 836 45.9 1,326 3.6 || 10,517,333 54.7 
WOnSErUCtIONs 0 v.62 .006 38 445,551 28.4 428,927 23.0 3 = 3,634, 633 18.9 
Totals, 1960! 1,565,538 | 199.0] 1,861,800} 109.0 36,331 | 100.0 | 19,219,798 | 100.0 

1 Figures for 1960 are not exactly comparable with those for 1959; see text on p. 1070. 2 Excludes agriculture. 


3 Included with British Columbia. 


Section 3.—Canadian Balance of International Payments* 


In late June 1962, the Prime Minister announced that a comprehensive program had 
become necessary to relieve the pressure on the Canadian dollar in the exchange field, to 
bring about a greater stability in Canada’s international transactions and to strengthen 
the exchange reserves. The deficit in the current account, although it had been reduced, 
remained a continuing problem. Canada had become accustomed to large capital inflows 
from abroad and the immediate difficulties had been precipitated by the drying-up of the 
net capital inflow and, more recently, a net capital outflow. The excess of imports of goods 
and services over exports had been paid for out of reserves of gold and United States dollars. 


The measures introduced by the Government included temporary, graduated sur- 
charges ranging between 5 p.c. and 15 p.c. on approximately one-half of all imports. Im- 
ports which were exempted from any surcharge include many basic foodstuffs, raw materials, 
industrial components and agricultural machinery, which enter directly into the cost of 

* More detailed information is given in DBS annual report Canadian Balance of International Payments and Inter- 


national Investment Position (Catalogue No. 67-201) and in Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International 
Payments (Catalogue No. 67-001). 
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Canadian production or the cost of living of the average Canadian, or which are highly 
essential for other reasons. The lowest surcharge applied to a large volume of imports of 
a less essential nature, for some of which a surplus capacity existed in Canada and for 
others of which alternative Canadian products were available. A 10-p.c. surcharge applied 
to imports for most of which it was possible for consumers to defer purchases or for which 
Canadian production was available, while the heaviest surcharge was imposed on a group 
of imports including luxury items. The second measure, also temporary, involved a 
reduction in the amount of goods which Canadians travelling abroad are permitted to 
bring duty-free into Canada. These two measures were expected to lead to a significant 
improvement in the Canadian international account. 


The third course of action involved reductions in Government expenditures amounting 
to $250,000,000, which, when combined with the import surcharges, were expected to 
narrow the budgetary deficit by about $450,000,000 in a full year. As a further financial 
measure, the Minister of Finance would earmark, for financing increases in the exchange 
reserves, Canadian dollar cash balances equivalent to the sales of exchange from the reserves. 


The Prime Minister stated that at the time of the introduction of these measures 
Canada’s official holdings of gold and U.S. dollars stood at approximately $1,100,000,000. 
At the beginning of 1962 they had been $2,056,000,000. To reinforce these reserves, 
Canada had arranged for international financial support for well over $1,000,000,000 in 
cash and stand-by credits from the International Monetary Fund, the Federal Reserve 
System of the United States and Britain, and the Export-Import Bank in Washington. 
After drawing $650,000,000 of these resources, Canada’s official holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange at the mid-year were $1,809,000,000. 


The measures reflected the determination of the Government to defend the foreign 
exchange value of the Canadian dollar established in May at 923 cents United States funds. 
(See also Section 4, Part I of Chapter XXIII on Currency and Banking.) 


The changes in Canada’s total commercial and financial transactions with other coun- 
tries which contributed to the necessity for these measures are presented in summary form 
in statements of the Canadian balance of international payments. The current account 
statement, covering all current exchanges of goods and services, indicates the main cate- 
gories of transactions giving rise to receipts from and expenditures abroad, and the extent 
to which these are out of balance. The capital account presents an analysis of the move- 
ments of short-term and long-term capital that have occurred during a comparable period. 


During the first quarter of 1962 Canada’s purchases of goods and services from other 
countries exceeded Canada’s sales by $363,000,000. Net movements of capital into 
Canada in long-term forms fell sharply from a quarterly average of over $150,000,000 in 
1961 to $8,000,000, and capital movements in short-term forms, apart from changes in 
Canada’s official holdings of gold and foreign exchange, led to a net capital outflow of 
$9,000,000. The official holdings of gold and foreign exchange had, therefore, to bear the 
full brunt of the deficit on current account of $363,000,000. In the second quarter the 
current account deficit together with net capital outflows led to an even sharper decline in 
Canada’s official holdings of gold and foreign exchange, apart from the additional resources 
obtained under the emergency arrangements. 


Each year since 1950, with the exception of 1952, Canada’s current expenditures 
abroad exceeded external current receipts. The current account deficits that. resulted in 
this period of rapid Canadian development were financed by inflows of capital. Current 
account deficits have customarily been associated with periods of Canadian prosperity. 
For example, the rate of Canadian growth of the 1950’s, based on the development of new 
resources, provided the underlying element in the strength of Canadian demands for 
imported goods and services. High levels of investment at a time when defence expendi- 
tures were also very heavy, together with rising levels of consumption, contributed to the 
deficits. Until 1956 the deficits were not large in proportion to the high levels of total 
current transactions and capital inflows of a long-term type were large enough to finance 
the deficits in most years. In 1956 and 1957, as the result of continuing high levels of 
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investment and consumption, the deficits rose to peaks of $1,366,000,000 and $1,455,000,000; 
at the same time, inflows of capital in long-term forms rose very sharply. The figure for 
1958, reflecting some moderation of economic activity in Canada, was substantially smaller 
but nevertheless amounted to $1,131,000,000. After reaching a record high level of 
$1,504,000,000 in 1959, the deficit receded sharply to $1,243,000,000 in 1960 and to 
$982,000,000 in 1961. Since 1956, capital inflows in long-term forms have progressively 
fallen short of current account deficits. 


: Current Account Transactions.—The deficit of $982,000,000 on current account 
in 1961 was made up of a surplus of $173,000,000 (first since 1954) on merchandise account* 
and $1,155,000,000 from non-merchandise transactions. The merchandise deficit has 
varied widely and was as high as $728,000,000 in 1956, when it accounted for more than 
one-half of the total deficit. On the other hand, the deficit on non-merchandise transactions 
has risen since 1952 with a persistence and significance characteristic of this type of trans- 
action. 

Since 1954, when merchandise exports and imports were almost equal at $3,900,000,000, 
exports have risen to a peak of $5,889,000,000 in 1961 but imports have registered wide 
fluctuations. In current dollars, the record high import total of $5,716,000,000 for 1961 
was only about 2.5 p.c. higher than imports for 1956 and 1959, but 13 p.c. above 1958. 
In the past decade or so, the relative importance of exports of metal and mineral materials 
increased markedly, those of other materials for industry such as chemicals and fertilizers 
more moderately, while the percentage share for forest products tended to narrow some- 
what. The relative position of wheat, flour and other grains, which had been diminishing, 
recovered in 1961, owing to large shipments of grain to Mainland China and other Com- 
munist countries, to the average level of 1955 and 1956. In addition to newer products 
for export, such as iron ore, uranium, petroleum and natural gas, there have been general 
increases in more traditional staples like pulp and paper, nickel, aluminum and copper. 
Over four-fifths of the 9-p.c. export rise in 1961 was derived from larger shipments of 
wheat, nickel, petroleum and natural gas, with wheat alone accounting for about one-half 
of the increase. On the other hand, exports of uranium declined sharply and those of 
other metals less substantially. A 3-p.c. rise in imports in 1961 resulted from larger de- 
liveries of civil aircraft, machinery, fruits, grains, meats and oils, which were offset in 
part by lower purchases of cars, trucks and rolling-mill products. (See also Part I of 
Chapter XX on Foreign Trade.) 

The 1961 deficit on non-merchandise transactions of $1,155,000,000 was nearly ten 
times as great as that in 1949 and two and one-half times that for as recent a year as 1955. 
This rise was attributable largely to the continued rapid growth in Canada’s indebtedness 
to other countries and to the high level of incomes spent by an enlarged population. 
Roughly one-half of this deficit in 1961 was directly related to Canada’s indebtedness 
abroad and subject to the effects of continued growth, with total interest and dividend 
payments by Canadians to other countries reaching $770,000,000. Other forms of transfer 
of investment income added over $100,000,000 of related payments, and there were also 
large payments by Canadian subsidiaries to parent companies for services. The net pay- 
ments of interest and dividends alone totalled $561,000,000 while the net payments on 
account of all the above groups of transactions that are related to foreign investment 
amounted to well over $700,000,000. In addition, there were some hundreds of millions 
of dollars accruing to non-residents which were retained in Canada for further investment _ 
and are therefore not reflected in the current account. 


The travel account involves substantial net outlays and reflects high levels of income 
in Canada. In 1961 net payments amounted to $160,000,000, a substantial improvement 
from the deficit of $207,000,000 in each of the two preceding years, as a result of a heavy 
influx of tourists from the United States during the summer of that year. To these pay- 
ments were added net deficits of $82,000,000 from freight and shipping transactions, 

* The adjustments from commodity trade statistics to merchandise imports and exports for balance of payments 


purposes include some items covered elsewhere in the balance of payments, as well as other adjustments necessary 
to conform to international receipts and payments. 
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$71,000,000 from inheritances and transfers by migrants, and very large net payments 
of $443,000,000 covering business services, miscellaneous income, government transactions, 
and personal remittances. Against these expenditures there was $162,000,000 available 
from new gold production. 


The bilateral distribution of the improvement in the current account deficit in 1961 
was similar to that of 1960, but the increase in the surplus with the overseas countries 
was not as great as in 1960 and the widening of the deficit with the United States was 
appreciably reduced. The establishment of the surplus with the overseas countries at 
$404,000,000 in 1961, following a smaller one in 1960 of $118,000,000 and a deficit of 
$274,000,000 in 1959, again reflects the traditional pattern of Canada’s chronic current 
deficit with the United States being offset in part at least by a surplus with overseas coun- 
tries. Over nine-tenths of the addition to the overseas surplus in 1961 arose from mer- 
chandise trade with countries outside Western Europe and outside the Sterling Area. The 
current account surplus with Britain increased $16,000,000 to $182,000,000 in 1961. The 
current deficit with the United States of $1,386,000,000 was higher than for any year except 
1956 and 1957. 


Capital Movements.—In 1961, Canada again drew substantially on the resources, 
real and financial, of the rest of the world. The inflow of capital for direct investment in 
foreign-controlled establishments during the year was placed at $420,000,000, roughly 
two-thirds of the highest figure recorded in the previous year and identical with the 1958 
inflow. Transactions in Canadian securities led to a further inflow of $303,000,000, up 
about one-quarter over 1960 but down sharply from the $650,000,000 recorded in 1959. 
These two groups of transactions added $723,000,000 to Canadian external liabilities in 
long-term forms. On the long-term assets side, there were outflows of $110,000,000 for 
direct investment abroad and $30,000,000 for the acquisition of foreign stocks and bonds, 
but inflows of $38,000,000 from repayments on inter-governmental loans. Transactions in 
all long-term forms led to a net capital import of about $604,000,000 which was sufficient 
to finance about 62 p.c. of the current account deficit; the corresponding inflows of 
$873,000,000 in 1960 were equivalent to 70 p.c. of the larger deficit in that year. Including 
outflows taking the form of a sizable increase in official holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
change, and reductions in holdings of Canadian dollars by non-residents, all other capital 
movements in short-term forms led to a net capital inflow of $378,000,000 in 1961. In 
that year the net capital inflow in long-term forms from the United States exceeded that 
from all countries as there were outflows on balance to other countries; in 1960 the net 
inward movement of capital in long-term forms was about 78 p.c. from the United States. 


Inflows in 1961 of $420,000,000 of capital for direct investment in foreign-controlled 
enterprises, while substantially below the peak figure of $645,000,000 in 1960, were only 
slightly lower than their average level for the period since 1950. During this period, these 
direct investment inflows have been a specially significant element in the capital account 
of the Canadian balance of payments. Persistent and substantial, these receipts were 
directed particularly to resource development and associated industries, and by far the 
largest part of the new capital went into the petroleum and natural gas industry, which 
was one of the dynamic developments in the Canadian economy in this period. Substantial 
amounts also went into other mining industries, particularly for the development of iron 
ore, and to various branches of manufacturing. 


From 1956 to 1959, the inflow for direct investment, large though it was, was less 
than the inflow of portfolio capital. This arose in part from substantial sales of out- 
standing Canadian stocks as non-resident investors added to their stake in Canadian 
growth. The largest factor, however, was the sharply increased demands on the Canadian 
capital market, some of which were diverted to foreign capital markets through the sale 
to non-residents of new issues of Canadian bonds and debentures. Corporations, provin- 
cial governments and municipalities were all important borrowers abroad in this period. 


| 
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For some years now there has been a tendency for an increasing proportion of large 
deficits on current account to be financed by capital movements in short-term forms, 
amounting in 1961 to nearly 40 p.c. During the first half of 1962 movements of capital 
in both long-term and short-term forms were on balance outwards, apart from changes in 
Canada’s official holdings of gold and foreign exchange and from official international 
financial aid extended to Canada. Comments and statistics on the effects of the unpre- 
cedented capital inflows of recent years upon the ownership of investments in Canada will 
be found in Section 4 on Canada’s International Investment Position. 


14. Current Account Transactions between Canada and All Countries, 1942-61 
(Millions of dollars) 


<a [: GR ee eS ee eS eee 
_——————————————————————— 


Net Balance 


Net Balance . on Current 
ene Current Current including i enemy Account 
Receipts! Payments? Mutual Aid M %. 1 AG a indicating 

Exports pre Net Movement 

of Capital 
3,376 2275 +1,101 —1,002 +99 
4,064 2,858 +1, 206 —518 +688 
4,557 3,539 +1,018 —960 +58 
4,456 2,910 +1, 546 —858 +688 
3,365 2,905 +460 —97 +363 
3,748 3,699 +49 —_ +49 
4,147 3,696 +451 _ +451 
4,089 3,912 +177 _ +177 
4,297 4,574 —277 —57 —334 
5,311 5, 683 —372 —145 —517 
5,858 5, 494 +364 —200 +164 
5,737 5,934 —197 —246 —443 
5,520 5,668 —148 —284 —432 
6,072 6,548 —476 —222 —698 
6,621 7,830 —1,209 —157 —1,366 
6,622 7,970 —1,348 —107 —1,455 
6,579 7,568 —989 —142 —1,131 
6, 855 8,296 —1,441 —63 —1,504 
7,153 8,353 —1,200 —43 —1,243 
7,760 8,707 —947 —35 —982 


1 Includes Mutual Aid exports. 2 Excludes Mutual Aid offsets. 


15.—Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1942-61 


Norp.—In the years 1942-46 balances include exports of currently produced goods provided as Mutual Aid or 
Official Contributions. (See also Table 1.) 
(Millions of dollars) 


eS SE 


° Other : Other 

United wis United Pec d All, 
Year States! Britain g febrero Countries States! Britain “ (bree Countries 

+1, 223 +58 —849 +388 +625 +164 

+1,149 +76 —904 +133 +328 —443 

+746 +241 —807 +229 +146 —432 

+747 +763 —1,035 +330 7 —698 

-++500 +567 —1,639 +252 +21 —1,366 

633 +550 —1,579 +118 +6 | —1,455 

Ti +358 —1,176 +104 —59 —1,131 

+446 +332 —1,230 +13 —287 —1,504 

+24 +42 —1,361 +166 —48 —1,243 

+223 +211 —1,386 +182 +222 — 982 


1 Includes all net exports of non-monetary gold. 
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16.—Balance of International Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1955-61 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 


CurRRENT Recerets— 

Merchandise exports (adjusted)..............-.- 
Mutual Aid to NATO countries................ 
Gold production available for export............ 
Tourist and travel expenditure.................. 
Interest ands dividend ssc sess:j-ciseeeeiecioetine 
Hrelohbrands ai piung ye enrseciae tb bye veers 
ADL other Current iereditsae esr acie we ctor eiteciee 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


222 157 107 142 63 


B. Current PayMents— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)................ 4,543 | 5,565 | 5,488 | 5,066 | 5,572 | 5,540] 5,716 
Tourist and travel expenditure.................- 449 498 525 542 598 627 633 
Interest and idivadends aesree Semsererrdaeroietee enter 483 523 589 612 671 653 770 
Mreight andishipping@sscenareceic ee aeiemenenes 415 502 515 460 525 533 568 
Official contributions’)... ines see eebeeeos ee 246 187 147 195 135 104 91 
Al other. currenthde bits... 5... selee.chine. oceoreeale 634 712 813 835 858 939 964 , 
Torats, CURRENT PAYMENTS.............---0: 6,770 7,987 8,077 7,710 | 8,359 8,396 8,742 
Balance on merchandise trade...............--. —211 —728 —594 —179 —422 —148 | +173 
Balance on other transactions..............-.++: — 487 —638 —861 —952 |—1,082 |—1,095 |—1,155 . 

C. Current Account BALANCH............--0-00- —698 |—1,366 |—1,455 |—1,131 |—1,504 |—1,243 | —982 

D. Carrrat Account— 
Direct Investment— 

Direct investment in Canada -.-| +417] +583 +514 | +420] +550] +645] +420 

Direct investment abroad......0<..esee.ecnes —74 —104 —68 —4 _ —85 —110 
Canadian Securities— 

Trade in outstanding issues.............+..0:- —27 +199 +92 +88 +201 +52 +103 

IN Gy SSUCS? ss. SASHES ober rea eee ee +166 | +667} +798] +677] -++707| +447] +492 

IRGbITeEMER tS. A win ore coho cs MEME toeenc dete —184 —14i 133 158 258 —253 —292 
Foreign security transactions.................+- —6 +2 +6 +3 —33 —20 —30 
Repayments on Government of Canada war and 

Postwar LOANS! Plrreisc ccs e+ eetpdeateee 4 lee +69 +69 +50 +30 +33 +32 +38 
Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars to IBRD, 

TEC and UNGR Sonn Se ee ee _ —4 _ — —59 —3 _ 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners. +89 —24 —285 +106 +13 +120 —34 
Change in official holdings of gold and foreign 

exchange (increase, minus)........,........+- +44 —33 | +4105 —109 +70 +39 —229 
Other capital movements?)...........cccscse. +204 +152 +126 +122 +360 +269 +624 

EK. Nur Carrran MoveMent.........0...0c0cesee0- +698 |-+-1,366 |+1,455 |+1,131 |+1,504 |+1,243 | +989 
Includes Mutual Aid to NATO countries. 2 Includes unrecorded capital movements, and errors and 
omissions. 


17.—Current and Capital Account Transactions between Canada and the United States, 


(Millions of dollars) 


1955-61 


Item 


A. Current Recerrs— 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


15 150 1 160 14 162 162 
303 309 325 309 351 375 429 
78 80 95 100 99 102 109 
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17.—Current and Capital Account Transactions between Canada and the United States, 
1955-61—concluded 


| 
Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


B. Current PayMEnts— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)................ 8,288 | 4,021" |" "3,878 13, 44385" 3, 727-1" 98,718 3; 828 
rvellexpenditunel? fh 05 Ge. EM EL. 363 391 403 413 448 462 453 
Taterest ANG. AviGen ds svies ihos siays't & <09i0is:-veaieys ain 388 427 480 500 547 531 642 
Mire NL BC SDIPPINE. ores sscescccesetescc a teak 287 351 351 294 326 324 833 
All other current payments.............00000005 414 464 537 536 562 610 634 
Toraus, CURRENT PAYMENTS..........0cee0e8- 4,735 | 5,654 | 5,649] 5,186] 5,610 | 5,640) 5,890 
C. Current Account BALANCE,.............000.: —1,035 |—1,639 |—1,579 |—1,176 |—1,230 |—1,361 |—1,386 
D. Carrran AccountT— Napa 
Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in CGaritd gee ytieas. Stk +306 +406 +390 +303 +424 +487 
Direct investment abroad...........-....005- —56 —70 —35 —3 —7 —48 
Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issues.................+- —67 +34 —65 +60 +94 +45 
New RSTO a ibe wvaialh ial G fait) s aaed oc Mie chet ris soie openness +127 +601 +722 +600 +622 +381 
aca eases SB pispqnaccDDAcSoRe ace pres —183 Fae —132 —211 —200 
oreign security transactions............+...... 5 —3 9 +2 —36 +3 
Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars to IBRD, 
TE urn oh Hy 1 ee AeA eee Ae Sek aed — —_ _ — —59 —3 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners. +66 —48 —10 +83 +8 +60 
Change in official holdings of gold and foreign 3 
exchange Gncrease}fminus) ise S9e CORRE). 0: +42 —34 +104 —108 +67 +39 
Other capital movements!..............2.20000- +151 +103 +58 +147 +447 +291 
Boe INR I CAPrraL MOVEMENT, 00.60. cccaleceacwons +425} +856 |+1,068 | +952 }+1,349 |+1,005 
¥. Batance SerrLeD By EXCHANGE TRANSFERS..... +610 +783 +511 +224 —119 +356 
Torats, FinancinG oF CuRRENT ACCOUNT 
IBADMNIGRY, . Sasa Ate. ahiceeve a... Wakikenits SiGe +1,035 |+1,639 |+1,579 |+1,176 |+1,230 |+1,361 |+1,386 
1 Includes unrecorded capital movements, and errors and omissions. 
18.—Current Account Transactions between Canada and Britain, 1955-61 
(Millions of dollars) 
pare eee eee fala! 2) thee’ oe fe ee 
Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
A. Current RecerpTs— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted).............+++- 772 818 734 766 781 924 924 
Wravelexpenditure.....ccsees+ veces esccendees 13 14 18 18 18 20 19 
Antenest and: Givad endSiry wia emis > x's «ileielb(arsisinis © 0-4 41 14 10 32 35 32 34 
roto ht and SHIPPIDE. «<<. .cces veces vce rereicitass 97 98 95 84 80 95 100 
All other current receipts..........c.sssseeceess 59 71 81 60 69 76 74 
Torats, CURRENT R&OWIPTS........-+++-ee0 eee 982 1,015 938 960 983 1,145 1,151 
B. Current PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted).........-..+++- 406 493 520 537 618 611 593 
Travel expenditure.........+seeececeeeeeeeeeees 40 46 47 52 62 70 74 
Interest and dividends...........--seeeeeeeeees 75 73 78 76 90 83 86 
Freight and shipping. .......+sceeeseveeeeeeeees 49 59 69 70 85 89 93 
All other current payments.........-++-s+++e-+- 82 92 106 121 115 126 123 
Torats, CURRENT PAYMENTS........+++e+e+e0 652 763 820 856 970 979 969 
C. CuRRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE.....-+eeeeseeeeees +330 +252 +118 | +104 +13 +166 +182 


Section 4.—Canada’s International Investment Position* 


The international financial difficulties which beset Canada in mid-1962 were the 
immediate result of a sharp reduction in the net inflow of foreign capital coupled with an 
increased movement abroad of private Canadian capital. The cessation of net private 


* A more extended historical review appears in DBS report Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926 to 
1954 (Catalogue No. 67-503) and more recent statistics in the annual report T’he Canadian Balance of International 


Payments and International Investment Position (Catalogue No. 67-201). 
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capital inflows occurred in the face of the continuation of a substantial deficit on current 
account, largely determined by the apparently intractable deficit on account of “‘invisibles”’. 
To a considerable extent these out-payments were a manifestation of the size and character 
of Canada’s balance of international indebtedness, a phrase used in the broad sense gener- 
ally accepted in balance of payments terminology to include equity investments as well as 
contractual borrowings. This was true not only through the servicing of capital involving 
interest, dividends and miscellaneous income payments, but also through the influences 
of foreign investment on the Canadian economy and on the shape and direction of its 
external demands. 


For a number of years Canada was by far the world’s largest importer of private 
long-term capital, and the very substantial capital formation which was a feature particu- 
larly of the 1950’s was associated with an unprecedented growth in the country’s external 
liabilities. These investments contributed to a rapid rate of growth in the Canadian 
economy, particularly in the exploitation of natural resources, and added significantly to 
Canadian production, employment and income. At the same time they added substan- 
tially to the continuing burden of Canada’s external debt and to the proportion of Canadian 
industry controlled by non-residents. 


Canada’s gross external liabilities amounted to $26,100,000,000 at the end of 1960; 
non-resident-owned long-term investments in Canada had reached a book value of 
$22,200,000,000, having tripled since the end of World War II (by the end of 1961 they 
totalled well over $23,000,000,000). The part of these investments in establishments 
controlled outside of Canada totalled $12,900,000,000. These direct investments have 
been growing more rapidly than the total. Investments in other Canadian equities, 
although smaller, have also been substantial and there have been periods in recent years 
of sharp increase in foreign holdings of Canadian bonds and debentures. 


Investments of non-resident capital have been closely related to the high rate of 
growth in Canada and to the heavy demands placed on capital markets by this factor 
and by the financial needs of governments and municipalities. Large development projects 
have been initiated and financed by investors from other countries and the growth effects 
from this investment have, in turn, led to Canadian borrowing in capital markets outside 
of Canada. While capital inflows have been the principal source of the increased in- 
debtedness abroad, another substantial contributor has been the earnings from non- 
resident-controlled branches and subsidiaries which were retained in Canada. New 
resource industries depending to a large extent on non-resident financing include all 
branches of the petroleum industry, iron ore and other mining, aluminum, nickel, pulp 
and paper, and chemical industries. In addition, secondary industry has also benefited 
from non-resident investment. 


Canada’s gross external assets totalled $9,200,000,000 at the end of 1960 and govern- 
ment-owned assets made up a substantial part of that total. Canada’s net balance of 
international indebtedness, including equity investments, at the same date was estimated 
at $16,900,000,000, well over half of which was incurred in the five years since 1955 and 
more than two-thirds in the eight years since 1952. By the end of 1961 Canada’s net 
balance of international indebtedness had risen to around $18,000,000,000. 


Foreign Investments in Canada.—Dependence upon external sources of capital 
for financing in earlier periods of heavy investment activity has been characteristic of 
Canadian development. During the exceptional growth period that occurred before World 
War I the rate of increase in non-resident investment was very high and dependency upon 
external sources of capital was greater than in later periods. Total non-resident invest- 
ments in Canada increased from an estimated $1,232,000,000 in 1900 to $3,837,000,000 
by 1914, mainly in the form of bonded debt for railway and other expansion guaranteed 
by the Canadian Government. This was the period when the principal external source 
of capital was London, and by 1914 British investments in Canada, estimated at 
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$2,778,000,000, were at about their highest level. By the same date, United States invest- 
ments, although they had been increasing rapidly, had only about one-third of the value of 
British-owned investments. 


During the first part of the inter-war period the United States became the principal 
source of external capital, and by 1926 the United States-owned portion of Canada’s 
international debt exceeded that owned in Britain which had not increased since 1914. 
Growth in United States investments in Canada continued for some years but was inter- 
rupted in the 1930’s when the total was reduced by repatriations of securities and other 
withdrawals of capital. Increases began again in the 1940’s, and by the end of World War II 
United States investments of $4,990,000,000 compared with British investments of 
$1,750,000,000. The latter had been reduced by wartime repatriation measures and the 
proceeds were used in financing British expenditures in Canada. Following the War, up 
to 1948, some further declines occurred in British investments in Canada but since then 
they have increased. 


United States investments have risen each year since the end of World War II, 
particularly since 1947 when the period of intense activity in the petroleum industry 
got under way following new discoveries. More than half the growth in United States 
investment in Canada has occurred since 1952. At $16,718,900,000, United States invest- 
ments in 1960 continued to represent more than three-quarters of all non-resident invest- 
ments in Canada and also made up a similar ratio of the increase since 1952. The main 
rise occurred in direct investments in companies controlled in the United States, which 
are prominent in many branches of Canadian industry. By 1960 these had increased to 
well over twice their value in 1952. In the same period portfolio investments in Canada 
owned in the United States rose by more than two-thirds. A considerable part of this 
latter rise occurred in the period 1956-59 when large sales of new issues of securities were 
made in that country. 


British investments in Canada totalled $3,359,000,000 at the end of 1960. Although 
these investments then exceeded by some hundreds of millions of dollars the levels reached 
at the end of World War I and again in the early 1930’s, they accounted for only about 
15 p.c. of the total non-resident investments in Canada compared with 36 p.c. at the 
end of 1939 before most of the wartime repatriations. British investments in Canada had 
more than doubled from the low point in 1948; the increase had been particularly concen- 
trated in direct investments which had more than tripled and which, at the end of 1960, 
represented a much larger portion of the total than in the prewar period. In absolute 
terms, this rise in total British investments in Canada is slightly below the rise in invest- 
ments by all other overseas countries in the same period, although the rate of increase 
has been lower. 


Investments of countries other than the United States and Britain reached a record 
total of $2,123,000,000 at the end of 1960. Exceeding four times the corresponding 1952 
figure, this represented a much higher rate of increase than had occurred in either United 
States or British investments and large increases had taken place in portfolio holdings of 
securities as well as in direct investments. At more than 9 p.c. of the total, this group 
of countries, mostly in Western Europe, made up a larger portion of total investments 
than ever before. Over 90 p.c. of the direct investments, which totalled $788,000,000 in 
1960, also came from Western Europe; more than one-quarter was of Belgian origin with 
Dutch, French, Swiss and German investments making up the next largest groups. 


The degree of dependence upon non-resident capital for financing Canadian investment 
has been relatively much less in the postwar period than in the earlier periods of exceptional 
expansion, even though the rise in non-resident investments has been so great. Thus, 
from 1950 to 1955 the net use of foreign resources amounted to about one-fifth of net 
capital formation in Canada, and direct foreign financing amounted to about one-third. 
But from 1956 to 1960 when these ratios had increased considerably to 33 p.c. and 45 p.c., 
respectively, they were still less than the corresponding ratios in the period 1929 to 1930 
when inter-war investment activity was at its highest point. In that shorter period more 
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than one-half of net capital formation was financed from outside of Canada, and in the 
period of heavy investment before World War I an even larger ratio of investment was 
financed by external capital. In considering these changes it should be noted that for a 
decade and a half, between 1934 and 1949, Canada was a net exporter of capital and that 
Canadian assets abroad have been rising over a long period. 

It should also be noted that the above ratios relate to the place of non-resident invest- 
ments in all spheres of development including those where Canadian sources of financing 
predominate such as in merchandising, agriculture, housing, public utilities, and other 
forms of social capital. Thus non-resident financing of manufacturing, petroleum and 
mining has been much higher than the over-all ratios indicate, and has provided the major 
portion of the capital investment in this field in the period since 1948. The most recent 
comprehensive calculation of the ratios of non-resident ownership in Canadian manu- 
facturing, mining and petroleum is for the year 1959 and it should be noted that subsequent 
changes may have increased non-resident ownership even more. In that year the Canadian 
manufacturing industry was 51 p.c. owned by non-residents but capital subject to foreign 
control was 57 p.c. These proportions compared with 47 p.c. and 51 p.c., respectively, as 
recently as the end of 1954. In the field of petroleum and natural gas, non-resident 
ownership and control amounted to 63 p.c. and 75 p.c., respectively, at the end of 1959 
whereas at the end of 1954 non-resident ownership and control had amounted to 60 p.c. 
and 69 p.c., respectively; in mining and smelting, non-resident ownership and control 
amounted to 59 p.c. and 61 p.c., respectively, compared with 53 p.c. and 51 p.c. in 1954. 
However, resident-owned Canadian capital continued to play a leading role in the financing 
of such areas of business as merchandising, railways and other public utilities. Hence 
non-resident ownership of business as a whole, including manufacturing, petroleum, 
mining, merchandising and railways and utilities, rose only slightly from 32 p.c. in 1948 
to 34 p.c. in 1959 (the last year for which the calculation has been made). But, in the 
same years, companies subject to non-resident control increased from 25 p.c. to 32 p.c. 
their share of the total even in this broad area of business, a trend also evident in many 
subdivisions of the manufacturing and extractive industries. 

The petroleum and natural gas industry, including exploration and development, 
refining, merchandising, pipelines and other distribution facilities, has been the largest 
single recipient of capital inflows in the postwar period, accounting directly for far more 
than 40 p.c. of the inflow of United States capital for direct investment in Canada. By 
the end of 1959, investments in Canadian petroleum concerns controlled in the United 
States made up 69 p.c. of the total. Another 6 p.c. of the investment was controlled in 
overseas countries. Investments owned in the United States and overseas were 57 p.c. and 
6 p.c., respectively, of the total. 


Another basis of judging the place of foreign-controlled business in Canadian industry 
is provided by a special study of production and employment in the larger Canadian 
manufacturing establishments controlled in the United States. Such establishments having 
an investment of $1,000,000 or more accounted for about 30 p.c. of Canadian manufacturing 
production in 1953 and 21 p.c. of employment in that field. These ratios in non-resident- 
controlled plants were considerably higher than in 1946—the previous year for which a 
study of this kind was made. 


In some industries the proportions of production and employment in plants controlled 
in the United States were much higher than this. Automobiles, for example, are mainly 
produced in United States-controlled plants, but this is exceptional. Among other industries 
where well over one-half of the production is in United States-controlled firms are the 
smelting and refining of non-ferrous metals, petroleum refining, rubber products, and 
motor-vehicle parts. In several major industries like electrical apparatus and supplies 
and non-ferrous metal products the distribution of control between Canadian and United 
States-controlled companies is more evenly divided. In other industries the non-resident 
share is large although less than one-half the total. These include pulp and paper, other 
paper products, chemicals, medicinal and pharmaceutical products, sheet-metal products, 
and certain branches of the machinery industry. 
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There are, however, many industries where the largest part of production has been 
in Canadian-controlled plants. Prominent among these are such’ important branches 
of industry as primary iron and steel, and some other subdivisions of the iron and steel 
industry, textiles, clothing, and divisions of the foods and beverages industry, such as 
bakery products, beverages and dairy products. But even in some of these industries 
changes in ownership and control have been occurring in recent years. 


19.—Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, as at Dec. 31, 1939-60 


Nors.—Totals are rounded and may not represent the sum of their components. 
(Billions of dollars) 


Item 1939 1945 1949 1955 1957 1958 1959 1960P 


Canadian Liabilities— 


WMireeh MVeEstmMents, .c...cheie0.csunicdecner an Zuo 2.7 3.6 Tad 10.1 10.9 11.9 12.9 
Government and municipal bonds........ ded iy, 1.8 1.9 Qed 2.6 a 3.3 
Other portfolio investments.............. 2.6 2.4 2.0 3.2 4.1 4.4 4.6r 4.6 
Miscellaneous investments............... 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.6° 0.9 i, 1.3 1.4 
Totals, Non-resident Long-Term In- 
vestment in Canada................- 6.9 ail 8.0 13.5 Leo 19.0 20.8 Be, 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 
AUg ea G06 0850 Sal as aoe ee 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.0 ih 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents} 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.6 
Canadian short-term assets of interna- 
tional financial agencies................ — _ 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.4 
Gross Liabilities!..................... 7.4 7.6 8.9 14.8 18.9 20.6 Bod 24.3 
WiitedsBtabesboncciss ss se seee ewes ce cee 4.5 5.4 6.4 shies 14.2 15:5 16.9 18.2 
Sah Lota La SI ae Ory Rh Ae Oe ae SR 2.6 1.8 1.8 2.5 Sel 3.0 3.4 B00: 
Ober yCopmntries ty 25 <x arses stoi oorn pines oa 0 0.3 0.4 0.7 1.2 ee 7 1.9 2.4 2.7 
Short-term commercial payables?........ 0.4 0.4 0.5 1.0 1.2 1.6 Lei 
Gross Liabilities..................... 8.0 9.3 15.3 19.9 21.8 24.3 26-1 
Canadian Assets— 
DITSCH AR VES UMLOIEG ..,0.:5. cman ofvceiene yess) 980 wis 0.7 0.7 0.9 iNy/ ae 2.17 2.3 2.5 
WOvtLOMO: IA VESUICNUS: w.s5 «cies voscsaee « 0.7 0.6 0.6 1.0 i ae 1 | gil Les 
Government of Canada loans and ad- 
VANUEN ee eee eee ee eee ee — 0.7 2.0 1.6 BaD 175 ists) 1.4 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
international financial agencies......... _— _ 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.6 
Totals, Canadian Long-Term Invest- 
PRENLIEA DUORC..wsts-x'e + th AT emotes eas 1.4 2.0 4.0 4.7 5.0 5.1 5.5 5.7 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange.............+-.00. 0.5 MEV 1.2 1.9 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.8 
Bank balances and other short-term funds 
MONG Mes carers caine. Bee. erent ems — 0.1 0.1 0.3 0.9 1.0 1.0 T2 
NET OSS ASSEDSS: = - 3 5 ts,< 5.6.5.5,s0-5 oueretes 1.9 3.8 5.2 7.0 Wea 2) 8.3 8.8 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
Sand fereion-exchange..........:s<<b ++. OUR cnc | ooangabengtehernges|apege i engrR agg 
Write ttetestn!s 5 oc). gas os ssinie’a sleet iets 0.9 0.9 ipsa 2.2 3.0 dol 3.3 3.6 
SPIELE NE EM pty ii, 6 coe «0 Cage elnrereicie late. cree 0.1 0.7 1.6 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 
EieHer-Comatries!: 2) SHOR . cams 200 se sch ote 0.4 0.5 1.3 1.4 1.5 1.6 1.9 1.9 
Short-term commercial receivables?..... 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.4 
POSS ABSEUS. 5.0'6.03.- 5.05.0. ses eis oe esieians - 4.0 5.5 7.4 8.1 8.4 8.8 9.2 
Canadian Net International Indebted- 
ness—Net Liabilities................. 5.51 4.0 3.8 Pe) 11.8 13.4 15.5 16.9 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange..........ceseesees —0.5 —1.7 —1.2 —1.9 —1.8 —1.9 —1.8 —-1.8 
dated wiatese S. 02... decee eso cs oreek tae 3.6 4.6 5.3 8.8 11:2 12.4 13.7 14.6 
Patents 5. sitet oes seaalbes +e iw op ola 2.5 cal 0.2 Tek Ley: 1.9 2.0 2.0 
APE EL COMMUTE? A 5 cri tn ae scene bine mintins —0.1 —0.1 —0.6 —0.2 0.1 0.3 0.6 0.8 
Short-term commercial indebtedness’... . : 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.6 0.7 1.0 1.3 
1 Excludes short-term commercial indebtedness. 2 Includes international financial agencies. 3 Country 


distribution not available. 4 Excludes Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 
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20.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1930-60 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment 1930 1945 1951 1955 1956 1957 1958t | 1959° 1960 
Government Securities— 

OG Sr a 7 acragt ntaisic ecetcteratotstelelewaste 682 726 | 1,013 529 502 501 564 612 611 

Prowincial asc meenn Anes cde 592 624 771 888 | 1,081 151654) 15276) J 685s eal 632 

Meine pale een. sorcetcresttacte dere te 432 312 319 452 552 660 781 915 | 1,026 

Totals, Government Securities} 1,706 1,662 | 2,103 1,869 2,135.) 2,626 |) 2,621 3,112 3,2€9 
Publie Utilities— 
Railwaysen.ocee saaercecer ares ss 2,244] 1,599} 1,486] 1,864] 1,426) 1,396] 1,413] 1,405] 1,406 
Other (excluding pipelines and 
public enterprises).......... 634 493 524 574 628 661 712 739 743 
Totals, Public Utilities....... 2,878 | 2,092 | 1,960 | 1,988} 2,054] 2,057 | 2,125) 2,144) 2,149 
Manufacturing (excluding petro- 

Jeum Tefning) ssc seaes seks 1,459 | 1,723 | 2,715 | 4,025 | 4,579 | 5,051 | 5,381 | 5,726] 6,115 
Petroleum and natural gas........ 150 160° 693 1,854 2,275'| 2,849] 3,187 | 3,455") "34 727 
Other mining and smelting........ 311 856 586 | 71,121 15330 3)0. 19570) 1 657, 1,783 1,977 
Merchandising ales asisoctiects cutee 190 220 377 616 683 715 784 878 872 
Binanctall. 202 Ss tees eet = sents se 543 525 595 | 1,231 1,488 | 1,782 | 1,938} 2,190] 2,380 
Other enterprises) =. sac. coe vee els 82 70 120 178 207 235 254 284 297 
Miscellaneous investments........ 295 284 328 641 818 879 | 1,063!) 1,285} 1,414 

Totals, Investment.......... 7,614 | 7,092 | 9,477 | 13,473 | 15,569 | 17,464 | 19,010 | 20,857 | 22,200 
United States. cacecuce tae 4,660 | 4,990 | 7,259 | 10,275 | 11,789 | 13,264 | 14,441 | 15,826 | 16,718 
Britain?) 1. eeeneclaansee «ocean exe 2,766 |. 1;750 | 15778 || 23356 |} 2,668 | 2,917} 3,088 |" 3,199" 1" 3,359 
Ophericauntries; passa een 188 352 440 842°} 1,112 | 1,288 | 1,481 | 1,882] 2,123 


1 New series. 2 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 


21._Foreign Capital Invested in Canada by Type of Investment, classified by 
Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1960 


Nore.—Common and preferred stocks are at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing com- 


panies; bonds and debentures are valued at par; and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted into Canadian 


dollars at par of exchange. 


Estimated Distribution Total 
of Ownership Invest- 
Type of Investment = a a pe 

nite ari ther fe) on- 
States! Britain! Countries || residents 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $'000,000 $’000,000 

Government Securities— 
Freceralll. saisge-s cosas cigars; stakelaie sycle tie wistede Gis os Oke. « Riataperatoians aerators ate 382 48 181 611 
Provincial Sac des cacin: Neat nmccch ince merece eet eee ae 1,544 47 41 1,632 
Municipals ace des aoers sa een naeh’s erases ble amie e ner ceieeeee 977 32 17 1,026 
Totals, Government Securities...............+20 2,903 127 239 3,269 

Public Utilities— 

IUCN EWI oon aa0 Ge cbcoog acu. doggh bHooeS SO Ae nen aa SnCu 479 755 172 1,406 
Other (excluding pipelines and public enterprises)............ 551 125 67 743 
Totals Public Witlities tena. <1 ctemsae -c oeeee een 1,030 880 239 2,149 
Manufacturing (excluding petroleum refining).................. 4,818 985 312 6,115 
Petroleum andenacural gasic mea ee ent enn che eee ae 3,184 270 PG) 3,727 
Otherminingrandismelting s,s kee ace ec eee ein ae 1,701 152 124 1,977 
Merchandising Re CRT CG FETC NE AORTA See EtG ores mens 608 214 50 872 
Ieh OEM alten be ono de doo noondpe aces aodeds cad heeee mente Noe cos 1,587 469 324 2,380 
Othereonterprises:. sc cy ae eee ere ee eee 234 51 12 297 
Miscellaneous imvestimentsievcascmian tere hs mecca des te naee 653 PAW! 550 1,414 
Totals, Investments. 6.0% ec csceeers sche ee eee 16,718 3,359 2,123 22,200 


1 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries, 
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Canadian Assets Abroad.—While there has been a great growth in non-resident 
investment in Canada and in the balance of indebtedness to other countries, it will be 
noted that Canadian assets abroad, shown in Tables 22 and 23, have continued to rise in 
value each year. These now represent a larger proportion of liabilities abroad than was 
the case before World War II, but more than half of the increase since then has been in 
government-owned assets such as the official reserves and the loans by the Canadian 
Government to other governments which were extended during the war and early postwar 
years. At the end of 1961 the government credits outstanding had a value of $1,380,000,000 
while official holdings of exchange amounted to $2,154,000,000 in terms of Canadian 
dollars. Other official Canadian assets include Canada’s subscriptions to the capital of 
the International Bank, the International Development Association, the International 
Finance Corporation and the International Monetary Fund which, by March 1962, 
amounted to $73,700,000,000, $16,400,000,000, $3,500,000,000, and $564,700,000,000, 
respectively, a substantial part being offset by liabilities to these institutions. 


The portion of the assets in private investments, particularly in the form of direct 
investments abroad by Canadian companies, is still small in relation to the corresponding 
non-resident stake in equities in Canada. Private long-term investments abroad by 
Canadians in 1960 were made up of direct investments of $2,495,000,000 and portfolio 
investments of $1,280,000,000. More than two-thirds of the privately owned investments 
were located in the United States. Direct investments in that country by Canadian 
businesses have grown rapidly and are found in many fields, among which the beverage 
and farm implement industries are particularly noteworthy. 


Private investments in overseas countries are widely distributed. About one-half of 
the total in 1960 were located in Commonwealth countries, with slightly less in Britain 
than in the remainder of the Commonwealth. Most of the direct investments in Britain 
were in industry, while in other Commonwealth countries there were investments in mining 
and petroleum as well as in industry. In foreign overseas countries the largest part is in 
the countries of Latin America where Canadian holdings in public utilities are substantial. 


22.— Canadian Assets Abroad, 1939, 1948 and 1955-60 


Nore.—Excludes investments of insurance companies and banks, Canada’s subscriptions to international 
financial institutions and short-term assets, other than official holdings of gold and foreign exchange. Holdings of 
stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are shown at par values. 
Foreign currencies are converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates. The series for portfolio investment 
was reconstructed in 1952 and is not strictly comparable with preceding years. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Assets 1939 1948 1955 | 1956* | 1957t | 1958* | 1959" | 1960p 


Direct investments in businesses outside 


aaa S setk Mae ie po basa mewlele ose erate rout 671 788 1,742 1,891 2,078 2,149 2,295 2,495 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities...... 719 605 991 1,006 | 1,062} 1,105} 1,165} 1,280 
Government credits......++seeeeeeeeeeeee 31 1,878 | 1,635 | 1,565] 1,515 1,484} 1,451 1,418 
Official balances abroad and gold.......... 459 | 1,006} 1,908] 1,866] 1,807] 1,879 1,786 | 1,830 

Motels... cc ccat + ass seas sr © 1,880 4,277 6,276 6,328 6,457 6,617 6,697 7,023 
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23.—Canadian Assets Abroad, by Location of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1960P 
Norm.—See headnote to Table 22. 


5 Portfolio Official 

Direct Govern- ° Total 

Location of Investment Invest- Investment ment Holding Invest- 

ments Stocks Bonds Credits Exchange ments 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
United (Statess te cnc nee ees 1,624 803 122 — 941 3,490 
Buitgingtye.). ssn. seeenan. Fat. ae 255 26 16 1,047 7 Lasgo: 
Other Commonwealth countries..... 302 8 19 35 — 364 
Other foreign countries.............. 314 176 110 336 _ 936 
Official gold holdings............... — —~ — — 882 882 
Ht NTE Cle I a he a RA 25495 1,013 267 1,418 1,830 7,023 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING* 


Section 1.—The Bank of Canada 


The Bank of Canada is Canada’s central bank. It was incorporated under the Bank 
of Canada Act in 1934 and commenced operations on Mar. 11, 1935. The Act of Parliament 
which established the central bank charged it with the responsibility for regulating “credit 
and currency in the best interests of the economic life of the nation”, and conferred on it 
certain specific powers for discharging this responsibility. Through the exercise of these 
powers the Bank of Canada determines broadly the combined total of the basic forms of 
Canadian money held by the community—currency outside banks plus deposit balances 
in chartered bank accounts. 


By virtue of the provisions of the Bank of Canada Act, which enable the central bank 
to increase or decrease the total amount of cash reserves available to the chartered banks 
as a group, the Bank of Canada is able to determine broadly the over-all level of the total 
assets and deposit liabilities of the group, and hence of the combined total of currency and 
bank deposits. The Bank Act requires that each chartered bank maintain a minimum 
amount of cash reserves in the form of deposits at the Bank of Canada and holdings of 
Bank of Canada notes. This minimum requirement is 8 p.c, of the bank’s total Canadian 
dollar deposit liabilities on a monthly average basis. The ability of the chartered banks as 
a group to expand their total assets and deposit liabilities therefore depends on the level of 
total cash reserves. An increase in cash reserves will encourage the banks to expand their 
total assets (which consist chiefly of loans and marketable securities) with a concomitant 
increase in deposit liabilities; a decrease in cash reserves will bring about a decline in their 
total assets and deposit liabilities as they seek to restore their cash reserve ratios. 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this material has been revised by the Research Department of the Bank 
of Canada. 
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The chief method by which the Bank of Canada can affect the level of cash reserves 
of the chartered banks, and through them the total of chartered bank deposits, is by 
purchases and sales of government securities. Payment by the central bank for the securi- 
ties it purchases in the market adds to the cash reserves of the chartered banks as a group 
and puts them in a position to expand their assets and deposit liabilities. Conversely, 
payment to the central bank for securities it sells causes a reduction in reserves of the 
chartered banks and makes it necessary for them to reduce their assets and deposit liabilities. 


The influence that the Bank of Canada has on credit conditions and hence on economic 
behaviour stems from its ability to determine broadly the level of total holdings of currency 
and chartered bank deposits. The trend of total holdings of these forms of money can have 
an influence on liquidity generally, including effects on interest rates and bond prices and 
the availability of credit, and on expectations regarding future financial and economic 
trends, all of which have some effect on decisions to spend or to save. However, many 
factors other than changes in the money supply also have important influences on financial 
and economic developments, such as: the state of economic conditions and prospects outside 
Canada; the competitive strength of Canadian business enterprises both at home and 
abroad; the character of the investment decisions and price and wage policies in domestic 
industries; the skills and degree of mobility of labour; and the nature of public policies at 
all levels of government with regard to such matters as expenditure, taxation, subsidies 
and the regulation of industry. 


In forming its judgments in the light of changing circumstances as to whether its 
operations should be such as to facilitate an increase or induce a decrease in the supply of 
money or to hold it more or less constant, the Bank of Canada is bound by criteria laid 
down by Act of Parliament in the preamble to the Bank of Canada Act of 1934. In addition 
to the broad directive to the Bank “‘to regulate credit and currency in the best interests of ~ 
the economic life of the nation”, and ‘“‘generally to promote the economic and financial 
welfare of the Dominion”’, it is also prescribed that the Bank should endeavour ‘‘to mitigate 
by its influence fluctuations in the general level of production, trade, prices and employ- 
ment as far as may be possible within the scope of monetary action”. Its operations must 
be based, not on any simple mechanical formula, but rather on continuous observation and 
appraisal of the constantly changing state of the economy as reflected in the complex 
pattern of economic and financial developments. 


While the Bank of Canada has the power to determine the combined total of currency 
and chartered bank deposits, it has no means of determining how much of this total is held 
in the form of currency and how much in the form of chartered bank deposits. That depends 
on the wishes of the public, since deposits can be converted freely into notes and coin and 
back again. Nor does the Bank have any direct control over the growth of other forms of 
money or of close substitutes for money as a store of wealth in liquid form, of which there 
are many varieties in Canada—mainly deposit balances in savings institutions other than 
chartered banks and short-term securities issued by governments and corporations. 


The cash reserve system in Canada, which is similar to that in a number of other 
countries, while placing the central bank in a position where it can determine within broad 
limits the total amount of chartered bank assets and deposits, leaves the allocation of bank 
credit and other forms of credit to the private sector of the economy. Each chartered bank 
can attempt to gain as large a share as possible of the total cash reserves by competing for 
deposits. Each bank determines how its assets will be distributed, for example, between 
various kinds of securities and loans to various types of borrowers. The Bank of Canada 
has no power to direct banks or other lenders to make funds available to certain groups or 
in certain regions on the same terms or on different terms than to other groups or in other 
regions. The influence of the central bank—based in essence on its power to expand or 
contract chartered bank cash reserves through its market purchases or sales of securities— 
is both indirect and impersonal and is brought to bear on financial conditions generally 
through the chartered banks and the numerous inter-connected channels of the capital 
market. 
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The powers of the Bank are set forth in the Bank of Canada Act, 1934 (RSC 1952, 
ce. 13), revisions in which were made in 1936, 1938 and 1954. Some of these powers are 
outlined below. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any province, 
short-term securities issued by Britain, treasury bills or other obligations of the United 
States, and certain classes of short-term commercial paper. The Bank is authorized by 
the Industrial Development Bank Act to purchase bonds and debentures issued by the 
Industrial Development Bank. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, nickel and bronze 
coin, and gold and silver bullion, and may also deal in foreign exchange. The Bank may 
accept deposits that do not bear interest from the Government of Canada, the government 
of any province, any chartered bank or any bank to which the Quebec Savings Bank Act 
applies. The Bank does not accept deposits from individuals and does not compete with 
the chartered banks in commercial banking fields. 


The Bank acts as the fiscal agent for the Government of Canada in the payment of 
interest and principal and generally in respect of the management of the public debt of 
Canada. 


The Bank has the sole right to issue paper money for circulation in Canada. Details 
regarding the note issue are given on p. 1092. 


The Bank of Canada may vary the minimum cash reserve requirement of the char- 
tered banks between 8 p.c. and 12 p.c. of their Canadian dollar deposit liabilities, provided 
that the chartered banks are given a minimum notice period of one month before each 
increase becomes effective and that any increase is not more than 1 p.c. during any one 
month. When this legislation became effective on July 1, 1954, the requirement was 8 p.c. 
and it has since remained at that level. (Prior to July 1, 1954, each chartered bank was 
required to maintain at all times cash reserves equal to not less than 5 p.c. of its Canadian 
dollar deposit liabilities; in practice the chartered banks as a group normally worked to a 
ratio of about 10 p.c.) 


The Bank may make loans or advances for periods not exceeding six months to char- 
tered banks, or to banks to which the Quebec Savings Bank Act applies, on the pledge 
or hypothecation of certain classes of securities. Loans or advances on the pledge or 
hypothecation of readily marketable securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any 
province may be made to the Government of Canada or the government of any province 
for periods not exceeding six months. Other loans may be made to the Government of 
Canada or the government of any province in amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion 
of such government’s revenue; such loans must be repaid before the end of the first quarter 
after the end of the fiscal year of the borrower. 


The Bank of Canada is required to make public at all times the minimum rate at 
which it is prepared to make loans or advances; this rate is known as the Bank Rate. Since 
Nov. 1, 1956 the Bank Rate has been established weekly at a fixed margin of + of 1 p.c. 
above the latest weekly average tender rate for 91-day treasury bills. 


Sect. 23 of the Bank of Canada Act provides that the Bank shall maintain a reserve 
of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its outstanding notes and deposit liabilities. This 
requirement was suspended in 1940 when, under the terms of the Exchange Fund Order, 
the Bank’s gold holdings were transferred to the Exchange Fund Account to form part of 
Canada’s official gold and United States dollar reserves. The Currency, Mint and Exchange 
Fund Act passed in 1952 provides that, notwithstanding Sect. 23 of the Bank of Canada 
Act, the Bank of Canada is not required to maintain a minimum or fixed ratio of gold or 
foreign exchange to its liabilities unless the Governor in Council prescribes otherwise. 


The Bank is under the management of a Board of Directors composed of a Governor, 
a Deputy Governor and twelve Directors. The Governor and Deputy Governor are 
appointed for terms of seven years each by the Directors, with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council. The Directors are appointed by the Minister of Finance, with the 
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approval of the Governor General in Council, for terms of three years each. The Deputy 
Minister of Finance is a member of the Board but does not have the right to vote. There 
is an Executive Committee of the Board composed of the Governor, the Deputy Governor, 
one Director and the Deputy Minister of Finance (who is without a vote) which has the 
same powers as the Board except that its decisions must be submitted to the Board at its 
next meeting. In addition to the Deputy Governor who is a member of the Board, there 
may be one or more Deputy Governors appointed by the Board of Directors to perform 
such duties as are assigned by the Board. 


The Governor is the chief executive officer of the Bank and Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. The Governor has the power to veto any action or decision of the Board 
of Directors or of the Executive Committee but such veto is subject to confirmation or 
disallowance by the Governor General in Council. In the absence of the Governor, the 
Deputy Governor, who is a member of the Board, exercises all the powers and functions of 
the Governor. 


The capital of the Bank is $5,000,000 and is held entirely by the Minister of Finance. 
The Bank of Canada Act as amended in 1954 provides that each year 20 p.c. of the Bank’s 
annual profits (after provision for depreciation in assets, pension funds and such matters) 
shall be allocated to the Rest Fund until the Rest Fund reaches an amount five times the 
paid-up capital of the Bank and the remainder shall be paid to the Receiver General and 
placed to the credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. At the end of 1957, the Rest 
Fund of the Bank reached its maximum of $25,000,000 so that, since that date, the whole 
of the Bank’s profits have been transferred to the Receiver General. 


The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa. It has agencies at Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver and is represented 
in St. John’s and Charlottetown. The agencies are concerned chiefly with the functions 
of the Bank as fiscal agent for the Government of Canada and with the issue and redemption 
of currency. The Industrial Development Bank, which is described on the following page, 
is a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. 


The Bank of Canada Act requires that statements of the assets and liabilities of the 
Bank on each Wednesday and on the last day of each month be published in the Canada 
Gazette. A summary of the statements as at Dec. 31, 1958-61, appears in Table 1. 


1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1958-61 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 


Assets 
Foreign exchange. 7/2 6.02 ao aae ls Sea eo reas 55.3 41.2 54.5 44.8 
Advances to chartered and savings banks.................0..- 2.0 — _ == 
Investments— 
‘Preasury ‘bills of Canada 4 sts 55> eeesceh. He ee AL. o 35.9 305.9 404.4 312.2 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada maturing 
Wwrbhin Z'years. 22 0l Tyee sane ee Oe Ae 245.2 514.5 353.4 513.9 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada not maturing 
within 2 years......... CR ee Se ee nen os oa 2,340.6 1,800.2 1,931.9 1,999.6 
Bonds and debentures issued by Industrial Development 
RECS Se Aneto. Seta «inn ate SAPS SEEN > SR A ee ae 52.9 58.6 64.4 88.0 
Other seouritaes << i775. + 8 ee ce ot ae cee ee 38.5 18.5 24.4 25.0 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock................... 25.0 25.0 25.0 27.0 
SPIN RCTS eno a notte oe ee re een 9.8 10.9 114-5 10.6 
Ailother assets 2% Jig th SO ee 139.1 193.3 175.0 221.9 
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1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1958-61—concluded 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 


$000,000 $'000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 


Liabilities 

STAM MAID SE niacin. cals foes vec cthadtcacnocr rit chee mee 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
V2ahs [OTN dk SAS) en A ce ar ee Ba a caf) Sale| 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 

Notes in Circulation— 
fotasbry Ghartered ban Kissa sjasia se +:< « </0.0,a,0'3\e.0 stvie sain) Sisters dleinte ¢ 338.2 315.7 329.8 346.6 
OE GEIGS. <j las Sipe pesca Paap © Pe Pane 1,659.9 1,704.8 1,731.9 1,800.2 

ee ia 

RUPRMEONG Ob ANAS «55 sis sis cba 4% © viv dyeidiertve aabiamase somes ¢ 34.9 45.6 Boe 41.4 
Chartered banks 662.7 637.0 662.6 749.4 
NOMBRE ets oes cs edie G's nb 0:0.0.a¥oidigse aces 25.0 34.8 33.3 33.4 
Pecepara CULEONCY: LAD ILGICS. 2. 0.0 ¢.s.b0.0 cress 6.00 0 vve.n'e ¥ acres sloeilets 83.9 50.0 68.6 59.0 
All other liabilities Base ceo neice Minis is isike mceiscaie Uinta accie’winis; «lr iertterainiots 109.9 150.2 152.5 182.8 
TPOGAIS, Vln Pibtles: oi. 3).)ct eine nee cosle a ale amele were 2,944.4 2,968.1 3,044.4 3,242.9 


: The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, a sub- 
sidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944 and 
its banking operations commenced on Nov. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the 
preamble to the Act as follows:— 

: “‘To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of monetary 
action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises which may reasonably 
be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income and employment is maintained, 
by supplementing the activities of other lenders and by providing capital assistance to industry 
with particular consideration to the financing problems of small enterprises.” 


The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and the Directors are the Directors of the Bank of Canada and the Deputy 
' Minister of Trade and Commerce. The authorized capital of the Bank is $50,000,000 
and it may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and debentures provided that its total 
direct liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of guarantees and underwriting 
agreements do not exceed five times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up capital and 
Reserve Fund. 


The Bank may extend financial assistance to industrial enterprises in Canada which, 
by definition in the Act, include any industry, trade or other business undertaking of 
any’kind. With respect to such enterprises the Bank is empowered to lend money or 
guarantee loans; and where an enterprise is a corporation the Bank may also enter into 
underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or debentures; acquire 
stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with whom the 
Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement; and acquire certificates issued by a 
trustee to finance the purchase of transportation equipment. The total amount of com- 
mitments of the Bank, in the form of loans, guarantees, etc., in excess of $200,000 each, 


may not exceed $200,000,000. 


The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
realty and chattel mortgages which constitute the usual kind of security taken. The 
Bank is intended to supplement the activities of other lending agencies, not to compete 
with them, and the Act of Incorporation provides that it should extend credit only when, 
in the Bank’s opinion, credit or other financial resources would not otherwise be available 
on reasonable terms and conditions. Its lending takes the form of fixed-term capital 
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loans rather than current operating loans. The Bank is specifically prohibited from 
engaging in the business of deposit banking. It has branch offices in the following cities: 
St. John’s, Halifax, Saint John, Moncton, Quebec, Trois Rivieéres, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Waterloo, London, Sudbury, Port Arthur, Winnipeg, Regina, Saska- 
toon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver and Victoria. 


2.—Assets and Liabilities of the Industrial Development Bank, as at Sept. 30, 1958-61 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 


$000,000 $000,000 $'000,000 $’000,000 


Assets— 


Gans Oubeham Gin! .\. rere qa weteraieie tes telelersinaetetelersis]ointecereajaetaletet=e 88.8 96.9 103.1 123.2 
@)\ittadeec(1 ols Ba ABM Oe EE Ar os Gdn DEb Soh UE dood CODE COGROOL 1.6 1.8 3.77 1.8 
Totals, ASSCtS" Wesaccisadtenstne cleaner 90.4 98.7 106.8 125.0 
Liabilities— 

Capitalsand reserves yare mnt ct eteetste telat doves seineleteetsiermiere terete 37.9 39.4 41.8 44.2 
Bonds and debentures outstanding............0...eeeeeeeees 51.0 57.7 63.6 78.9 
Osher lia WilTEISS secre ee wy aos ater cao) ae lees cha eBelonp io eiens ts stetonenetaas 1.5 1.6 1.4 1.9 
Totals; LAabilities yes aose ecw iaetew eects ete 90.4 98.7 106.8 125.0 

Loan Transactions— : 
MIshUrsements2n.. << hobs o.c napetelelate eareretstereia's eRe aie wis icle etarsteree ater Biles i 29.3 29.7 47.5 
AREPAY MEDUSA. 7) cers ee es creeds ota. o hate aa letaes eenate ec shateNeeerarene tit 14.1 20.4 23.4 27.1 
Loans outstanding plus undistributed authorizations......... 104.3 109.1 119.8 154.2 
No. No. No. No. 
Customers om books Ys rec Skat tes tina ie eiotee Seaterelctstls 1,321 1,609 1,966 2,768 


1 Includes investments; the change in loans outstanding does not equal the difference between disbursements 
and repayments because of year-end accounting adjustments. 


Section 2.—Currency 


Subsection 1.—Notes and Coinage 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief circu- 
lating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
Those features of the development which then became permanent are outlined in the 1941 
Year Book, pp. 809-810. 


When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability for 
Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and partly replaced 
in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replace- 
ment of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 denomination that had previously 
been used as cash reserves. 


The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce gradually the 
issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935-45 to an amount not in excess of 25 p.c. 
of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada notes thus replaced chartered 
bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. Further restrictions introduced by the 
1944 revision of the Bank Act cancelled the right of chartered banks to issue or re-issue 
notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and in January 1950 the chartered banks’ liability for such of 
their notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained outstanding was transferred 
to the Bank of Canada in return for payment of a like sum to the Bank of Canada. 
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3.—Bank of Canada Note Liabilities and Other Notes in Circulation, as at Dec. 31, 1957-61 


Denomination 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

72,589 75, 873 78,402 81,733 86,114 

51,952 53,597 55,076 57, 622 60, 640 


51 49 46 41 38 

14, 661 15,928 19,549 19,547 18,198 

BOS ing ch dhs leere Sais icineGNoie= GERRE 2 1,890,159 1,984,630 2,007, 250 2,048,567 2,133,704 
Whartered banks’ notes!..........2---sccresssses 8,799 8,655 8,519 8,423 8,363 
Dominion of Canada notes!.............0c0ceee0- 4,648 4,645 4,641 4,638 4,637 
PEEP IRORER SCO 6 ope oa. 3 lic os 560s gies o ©. «’@sleneinsovees 28 28 28 28 28 
WME ORICA GHC, ©). so see hone bios ceacan oe 88 88 88 88 88 


Totals, Bank of Canada Note Liabilities... 1,903,721. 1,998,046 | 2,020,525 | 2,061,743 | 2,146,820 


Held by— 
PMBUATCU ANKE... +62). sace ees cavers este anion 348, 606 338,176 315,703 329, 841 346, 630 
OMG 75) <a 05 5 Sas Se oe 1,555,115 | 1,659,870 | 1,704,822 | 1,731,902 | 1,800,190 


1 Note issues in the process of being retired, the liability for which has been taken over by the Bank of Canada 
from the original issuers. 


4.—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, as at Dec. 31, 1952-61 


Bank of Per Bank of ee 
As at Dec. 31— — Capita As at Dec. 31— ena Cabite 
3 $ $ $ 
LLU Ase - op eR eer 1, 288, 688, 392 89.13 TOT Persad Sera eect 1,555, 115, 143 93.63 
ANS eta otis pbs oo <i leo ays. 0130 1,335,332, 954 89.95 THOS chat snare ornc ese Fete 1, 659, 870, 299 97.18 
BOD Feet Ot oot = vives vinisiee 1,361, 874, 433 89.09 HDG. See ae oes eae 1,704, 822, 198 97.51 
CUNT 2 ot 5S eerie 1,449,045, 166 92.31 VED a co.0 apeperar cise pays pl nian ans 1,731, 902,386 96.92 
OLIN ete ciety ss wield \e3s 0 20.0686 1,497, 765,781 93.14 LOGI IIS A 28 eia's «0! s'2 9 Soe 1,800,190, 122 98.70 


1 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks. 


Coinage. *—Under the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act (RSC 1952, c. 315), 
gold coins may be issued in denominations of twenty dollars, ten dollars and five dollars 
(nine-tenths fine or millesimal fineness, 900). Subsidiary coins include: silver coins in 
denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents (eight-tenths fine or millesimal 
fineness, 800); pure nickel five-cent coins; and bronze (copper, tin and zinc) one-cent coins. 
Provision is made for the temporary alteration of composition in event of a shortage of 
prescribed metals. A tender of payment of money in coins is a legal tender in the case 
of gold coins issued under the authority of Sect. 4 of the Currency, Mint and Exchange 
Fund Act for the payment of any amount; in the case of silver coins for the payment 
of an amount up to $10; nickel coins for payment up to $5; and bronze coins up to 25 cents. 


* Revised by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 
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5.—Canadian Coin in Circulation, as at Dee. 31, 1952-61 


Nors.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. 


of previous Year Books beginning with the 1927-28 edition. 


Figures from 1901 are given in the corresponding table 


As at Dec. 31— Silver Nickel Tombac! Steel Bronze Total Per Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
83, 463, 939 7,814,398 584,882 | 2,278,329 | 11,476,591 105, 618, 139 7.30 
89,550,236 | 7,813,081 570,847 | 3,109,691 | 12,130,181 113, 174, 036 7.62 
91,350,637 | 7,810,723 560,577 | 3,458,758 | 12,392,389 115,573,084 7.56 
95,574,457 | 8,076,800 555,912 | 3,457,712 | 12,956,807 120, 621,688 7.68 
100,922,477 | 8,545,507 552,868 | 3,456,782 | 13,742,282 127,219,916 7.91 
107,116,450 | 8,910,869 550,743 | 3,455,886 | 14,745,243 134,779,191 8.11 
115,120,076 | 9,289,481 549,630 | 3,455,062 | 15,322,156 143,736, 405 8.42 
123,344,059 | 9,865,012 549,237 | 3,454,209 | 16,150,222 153, 362,739 8.77 
136,710,958 | 11,599, 263 549,090 | 3,452,876 | 16,895,953 169, 208, 140 9.47 
146,902,352 | 14,110,198 549,021 3,451,708 | 18,311,853 183 , 325, 132 10.05 


1 Tombac, a copper-zine alloy, was used to conserve nickel for war purposes; no coins of this metal have been 
issued since 1944. 


The Royal Canadian Mint.*—The Mint at Ottawa was established as a branch 
of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act 1870 and opened on Jan. 2, 1908. In 
1931 (RSC 1952, c. 240) it was constituted a branch of the Canadian Department of 
Finance and has since operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. From 1858 the British 
North American provinces, and later Canada, obtained their coins from the Royal Mint 
at London or from The Mint, Birmingham, England. Before that date, coins were mainly 
British, United States and Spanish. In its earlier years the operations of the Mint in 
Canada were confined to the production of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic 
circulation and of British sovereigns and small coins struck under contract for New- 
foundland and Jamaica. 

Before 1914 only small quantities of gold bullion were refined but during World War I 
the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing a refinery in 
which nearly 20,000,000 0z.t. of South African gold were treated on Bank of England 
account. The subsequent development of the gold mining industry in Canada resulted 
in gold refining becoming one of the principal activities of the Mint. Fine gold produced 
from the rough bullion shipments received from the mines is purchased by the Mint and 
later delivered to the Bank of Canada for account of the Minister of Finance in bars of 
approximately 400 oz.t. each or, for those mines authorized to sell gold in the open market, 
the bullion is shipped according to instructions from the mines. The fine silver extracted 
from the rough gold is generally used for coinage purposes. 


* Revised by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 


6.—Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint and Bullion 
and Coinage Issued, 1952-61 


Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 


edition. 

Gold Gold Silver Nickel Steel Bronze 

Year Bcestced Bullion Coin Coin Coin Coin 
Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued 

oz. t. oz. t. $ $ $ $ 
TODD Fetch cclare wile ate srercee 3,953, 158 4,031,063 4, 869 , 552 597 576,965 683 , 820 
LOSS: cctcksrastecemtr ae ewconeye 3,684,074 3,626, 497 6, 138, 686 234 831,915 655, 130 
1904 WoC pateetasc cueiseie ee 3,829, 431 3,998, 836 1,864,968 27 350, 229 263, 897 
LOD Dis cae Sateen nett 3,947,637 3,952,764 4,269,157 267, 801 — 566, 863 
TOD 6 oie oeretap evs acs oieiele sess 3,801, 789 3,774,599 5,389, 464 469 , 993 _— 786, 855 
NOD fina tavsieiesateees iste eee sine rs 3, 896, 084 ONO wee 6, 236, 429 366, 493 — 1,004, 221 
QBS eiecrehe tire isteis-s cues ors 8,958, 459 4,088, 706 8,044, 753 379,616 _ 578,274 
MOBO se, AO on. eae 6 heed 3,908, 640 3, 836, 680 8, 273, 563 576, 680 = 829,116 
TOQD: 5 eee ae ie aie 4,024, 626 4'014,771 | 13,432,251 1,735,707 = 748, 101 
HOGI Rc otnac neces 3,800, 137 3,812,054 10,299,581 2,512,369 — 1,417,544 
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Subsection 2.—Canadian Dollar Currency and Bank Deposits 


Bank of Canada statistics concerning holdings of currency and bank deposits are given 
in Table 7. 


7.—Canadian Dollar Currency and Chartered Bank Deposits, as at Dec. 31, 1952-61 
(Millions of dollars) 


Total Currency and 


Currency Outside Banks Chartered Bank Deposits Chartered Bank 
Deposits! 
Held by 
As at Total General Public 
Dee. 31— Govern- ota, 
a ae ad Personal Micrtiot lt Other Including 
bes Pe pie aan Canada _|Deposits',? Total! yo Including | Excluding 
Deposits Deposits Personal | Personal 
Be Savings | Savings 
Deposits | Deposits? 
fs ee 1,289 88 | 1,377 4,600 49 3,281 | 7,930 9,307 9,258 4,658 
CE eee ss 1,305 94} 1,430 4,756 473 3,130 | 8,359 9,789 9,316 4,560 
TOO recs tc 1,362 96 1,458 5,218 176 3,462 8,856 10,314 10,137 4,920 
Shoe 1,449 101 1,550 5, 633 517 3,697 9,847 11,397 10, 880 5,248 
1956s aces.c4; 1,498 108 1,605 6,007 246 3,580 9, 833 11, 438 11,192 5,185 
ORFS 1,555 112 1, 667 6, 1082 423 83,7252) 10,256 11,923 11,500 5, 3922 
LOGS Races acs 1,660 121 1,781 6, 844 319 4,303 | 11,466 13,247 12,927 6,084 
TOYS tears se. «0:5 1,705 128 1, 832 6, 900 404 4,057 | 11,360 13,193 12,789 5,890 
LOGUE: as oe 1,732 144 1, 876 7,215 510 4,313 | 12,037 13,914 13, 404 6,189 
LOG becca oss 1,800 148 1,959 7,618 588 4,998 | 13,205 15, 163 14,575 6,957 


1 Less total float, i.e., cheques and other items in transit. 2 The deposit balances of religious, educational 
and welfare institutions and personal accounts used mainly for business purposes were reclassified from ‘‘personal 
savings deposits’”’ to ‘‘other notice deposits’’ as at Sept. 30, 1957, in the returns of the banks to the Department of 
Finance; from that date the figures are thus not comparable with those for previous years. The amount of deposits 
reclassified was approximately $140,000,000. 


Section 3.—The Commercial Banking System* 


The Canadian commercial banking system consists of eight privately owned banks, 
chartered by Parliament and operating under the provisions of the Bank Act. Of these 
eight, five are nation-wide institutions; two operate mainly in the Province of Quebec 
and in other French-speaking areas and one, a subsidiary of a Netherlands bank, has a 
branch in each of the three largest cities. At the end of 1961, these banks together 
operated 5,381 banking offices of which 5,224 were in Canada and 157 abroad. At that 
date Canada had roughly one banking office for every 3,300 people, compared with one 
for 4,000 in Britain and one for 7,300 in the United States. These facts illustrate the 
chief distinguishing features of the Canadian banking system: a relatively small number 
of large banks having an extensive network of branches, operating under a single legis- 
lative jurisdiction (the Federal Government) and under one detailed and comprehensive 
statute (the Bank Act). 

Since the first banks were established during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the commercial banking system has developed in response to the changing needs 
of the Canadian economy, an evolution which is still in rapid progress today. Canadian 
economic development has been characterized by two main features—successive but by 
no means continuous periods of rapid geographical expansion of settlement, and a continued 
dependence on export markets as new natural resources (agricultural land, forests and 
ee iv snd sorinod article prepares fe ae ee alk Banas ie ais a yrds tao noe Wend Beck, 


f 905. A list of the banks at Confederation appears in the 1940 Year Book, p. 897, and bank absorptions since 
Maree given a the 1941 edition) pp. 812-813. A table in the 1937 Year Book, pp. 894-895, shows the insolvencies 


since Confederation; the last insolvency occurred in 1923. 
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minerals) were exploited. Thus, Canadian banking has continually had to migrate to 
new areas and to find appropriate methods of financing new industries and new products; 
and it has from the beginning possessed a strongly ‘international’ character* with a good 
deal of emphasis on the financing of foreign trade, on foreign exchange operations, and on 
correspondent relations with foreign banks. At the same time, as regional isolation has 
gradually broken down and the economy has been integrated, banks originating in local 
areas have become part of a nation-wide banking system, in part by process of amalga- 
mation particularly marked in the first twenty-five years of the present century. 


Bank Legislation 

From the first, banks in what is now Canada sought to operate under Acts of in- 
corporation (charters) passed by the legislatures of the colonies in which they operated. 
As new banks were incorporated and older ones obtained charter renewals, there developed 
in the bank charters themselves a quite extensive and fairly uniform code of banking law. 
At Confederation, responsibility for banking and currency was given to the Dominion 
Government and in 1871 the first general Bank Act was passed. This legislation is subject 
to review and revision every ten years, a feature that has helped to keep the banking 
system adapted to the needs of a changing economy. 

Certain characteristic features of the Canadian financial system have thus emerged— 
notably the traditional emphasis of the chartered banks on “commercial” banking. The 
early banks were established by merchants for merchants. Their note issues provided a 
badly needed medium of internal exchange and they advanced working capital to finance 
the processes of trade. The aim was to make lending as far as possible short-term and 
self-liquidating. The bank charters from the first contained prohibitions against lending 
on the security of real property, except as secondary or subsequent security. Now, 
however, exceptions to the rule against lending upon security of real property, incorporated 
in the Bank Act in 1944 and 1954, allow the banks to participate in government-guaranteed 
loans to farmers and fishermen and for housing constructed under the National Housing 
Act, to lend to oil companies on the security of oil “an, under or upon the ground” and 
production equipment, and to extend their consumer-finance lending by taking chattel 
mortgages. It is also permissible for banks to make advances on the security of natural 
products and goods, wares and merchandise while they remain in the borrower’s possession. 
These ‘pledge’ arrangements have facilitated loans to small businesses and farmers and 
have aided in commercial and manufacturing development, while giving the banks a 
reasonable degree of protection for their loans. 

Today the Bank Act has become a most detailed and comprehensive piece of legislation 
which provides for the internal regulation and organization of the banks, for the auditing 
of their accounts, and for the ways in which their capital stock may be issued and trans- 
ferred, their dividends paid, and their affairs settled in case of amalgamation, winding-up 
or insolvency. In addition, it states what cash reserves the banks must keep, what reports 
they must make to the Government and to the Bank of Canada about their affairs and 
sets forth a variety of rules governing the conduct of business with the public. The Bank 
Act also specifies the maximum rate of interest that may be charged on bank loans. (Since 
the 1944 Bank Act Revision this ceiling has been 6 p.c., replacing the 7-p.c. ceiling that 
had prevailed since 1871.) The banks derive their corporate existence from the Act, which 
states that “each bank..... is a body politic and corporate and this Act is its charter’; 
successive Bank Acts have empowered the banks to do business for a period of ten years, 
until the next revision of the Act. 


Banking Operations 


Operating under the Bank Act, the chartered banks at their branches accept deposits 
from the public, make loans covering a wide range of commercial, industrial, agricultural 
and consumer activities, deal in foreign exchange, receive and pay out Bank of Canada 


* The larger Canadian banks have long maintained offices in London and New York. In addition, some 
Canadian banks for more than half a century have been providing an important part of commercial banking 
facilities in the Caribbean area (see Table 10, p. 1100). The Bank of Montreal opened an office in Tokyo in January 
1962, the first to be established in Japan by a Canadian bank. 
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notes and coin, provide safekeeping facilities, and perform a variety of other services 
coming within the scope of the general business of banking. The head office of a Canadian 
bank does not transact ordinary day-to-day business with the public; it performs general 
administration and policy-making functions, manages the bank’s investment portfolio, 
does its centralized accounting work, and maintains specialized departments devoted to 
inspection of branch operations, the development of branch office methods, the acquisition 
of new business, premises, staff, arrangements with foreign banks, advertising, etc. 

Under its branch system, Canadian banking is able to provide standard banking 
facilities throughout the country. Every branch, even the smallest, can provide all banking 
services, and each has behind it the resources of a large bank, which means that lending 
requirements can be met just as well by a branch in a small town or a suburban branch as 
in the main branches of a large city. Branch banking also provides an excellent training 
for Canadian bank officers, through the system of promotion and transfer from branch to 
branch. Almost without exception, the chief executives of the Canadian banks have grown 
up in the service and have been trained in this way. 


The branch system has proved to be most flexible and Canadian banking has been 
able to keep pace with settlement and economic development during its periods of most 
rapid growth. Particularly since the end of the Second World War, with a rapidly ex- 
panding economy, sharply rising population and growing urbanization, new branches have 
been opening at a very rapid rate. Offices have been established along the frontiers of 
the economy, in new towns, oil fields and mining camps, as well as in the long-established 
urban centres where industrial and commercial growth have so enlarged the demand for 
banking services. The banking needs of new groups of suburban dwellers have also been 
met by the establishment of offices in shopping centres. In all, the number of banking 
offices in Canada, which was about 3,300 at the end of 1939 and 3,100 at the end of 1945, 
grew by over 2,100 in the sixteen postwar years. As the growth in the number of branches 
suggests, Canadian banks have been taking full advantage of the expansive postwar 
atmosphere to extend the volume and variety of their services to industry and to in- 
dividuals. Strongly competing for customers, they have offered a wide variety of new 
deposit arrangements, including new savings programs of various kinds and new forms 
of chequing accounts, and greatly broadened their lending activities. 


By the end of the War, the banks had experienced more than fifteen years of restricted 
demand for commercial credit. Loans had declined sharply during the depression and 
shown only a slightly rising trend during the pre-war years of incomplete recovery and, of 
course, in the wartime economy bank lending was subject to a variety of restrictive in- 
fluences. The result was a marked change in the composition of bank assets; by the end 
of 1945 security holdings accounted for about 55 p.c. of the banks’ total assets, compared 
with a little over 40 p.c. just before the War and only about 15 p.c. in 1930. In the early 
years of postwar reconstruction, the economic control apparatus created for the War was 
gradually dismantled. The expansion of the private sector of the economy and the con- 
traction of the government sector was quickly reflected in a shift of bank assets from 
government securities to commercial loans. Between the end of 1945 and the end of 1950, 
bank loans in Canadian currency increased from about 21 p.c. to 31 p.c. of total assets. 
There was, at the same time, a rapid growth in total assets, as the monetary authorities 
leaned to the side of relatively easy money conditions to stimulate the economy and to 
ward off the widely anticipated postwar recession. In the five years ended Dec. 31, 1950, 
total assets expanded from about $7,300,000,000 to $9,400,000,000, almost all of the 
increase being in Canadian assets. 

It was not until the outbreak of the Korean war in June 1950, that the fear of inflation, 
arising from the heavy demands on Canadian resources, led to the adoption of restraining 
measures. Since then the banks have experienced substantial changes in their credit- 
granting capacity, as the country’s official monetary policy was adapted to meet changes In 
business conditions. Alternating periods of ease and restraint have been marked by periods 
of rapidly rising bank assets followed by levelling-off phases, though never by actual 


declines. 
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The Korean boom of 1950-51 was followed, after only a short pause, by the investment 
boom of 1953-54. Recession in 1954-55 was accompanied by an easy monetary policy, 
during which the banks built up their liquid assets in the form of government bonds. Then 
a second and greater investment boom got under way in late 1955, which carried the 
Canadian economy and the banking system into another period when resources were 
strained to the limit. At this time new measures of restraint were introduced into the 
Canadian banking system by the monetary authorities, including an agreed secondary 
reserve ratio of 7 p.c. in addition to the cash reserves of 8 p.c. already prescribed in the 
Bank Act Revision of 1954. <A further agreement with the Bank of Canada was aimed at 
restraining term loans for capital purposes* and in 1956 bank loans to instalment finance 
companies were also put under some restraint. The boom of 1955-57 was followed by a 
mild recession in 1957-58, moderate recovery in 1958-59, slackening in 1960 and recovery 
again in 1961. In this period the banks have not regained the liquidity which characterized 
earlier postwar recessions, and there has been a growing need to husband resources care- 
fully for the various and growing alternative outlets which developed as the result of 
economic growth, and of the efforts of both the Government and the banks themselves 
to provide new uses for bank credit. 

One of the first government measures was the Farm Improvement Loans Act of 1944, 
under which the chartered banks were authorized to make loans to farmers for the purchase 
of equipment and livestock and for making various improvements to their farm buildings 
and facilities. These loans are often for sizable amounts (an average about $1,500) and 
the terms have been gradually extended to a maximum sum of $7,500 outstanding to 
any one borrower with a maximum period of ten years (four years for implements). The 
banks are guaranteed against loss up to 10 p.c. of their loans made during the three-year 
“lending periods’, up to a maximum total of loans by all banks. This total is $400,000,000 
for the lending period to end in mid-1962. By the end of 1961 the total amount of loans 
made under this Act was more than $1,100,000,000. 

The 1954 Revision of the Bank Act introduced a major change in banking practice, 
by enabling the banks to acquire mortgages issued under the National Housing Act. 
About 35 p.c. of all NHA mortgage loans in the years 1954-59 were made by the chartered 
banks, but at the end of 1959 the NHA interest rate was raised to 62 p.c. and the banks 
withdrew from this field of lending. Notwithstanding this, by Dec. 31, 1961 they held 
some $950,000,000 in NHA mortgages, representing about 5 p.c. of total assets. 

Another change affecting housing in the 1954 Revision enabled the banks to make 
Home Improvement Loans under a guarantee system rather similar to the one developed 
for Farm Improvement Loans. By the end of 1961, Home Improvement Loans amounting 
to $238,000,000 had been approved and the banks had about $66,000,000 of such loans 
on their books. 

A more recent measure, passed in November 1960, is the Small Business Loans Act, 
which guarantees, under terms to the banks almost exactly similar to those of the Farm 
Improvement Loan Act, certain types of bank loan to small businesses for the purposes 
of making capital improvements to premises and equipment. This provides for loans that 
do not fall within the usual scope of bank lending to small business, by reason of the term 
nature of the loan, together with the lack of collateral resources of the borrower. Of 
course, chartered banks already make loans to small businesses for a great variety of 
purposes, including many of a medium-term character; indeed, the working capital loan 
to the small-size or medium-size industry or commercial enterprise is the traditional stock- 
in-trade business of the chartered banks. 

In April 1961 the charter of the Export Finance Corporation of Canada Limited, 
which had been incorporated by special Act of Parliament in June 1959 for private in- 
terests, was acquired by the chartered banks. The principal purpose of the Corporation 
is to assist in the medium-term (one to five years) financing of exports which have been 
insured by the Export Credit Insurance Corporation, a Crown company. 


_* Such loans were almost entirely a postwar innovation in Canadian lending practice, and had increased markedly 
during the easy-money period of 1954-55. Since 1956, term lending has generally been confined within narrower 
limits though it is still practised when conditions permit. 
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Still another area of lending which has expanded greatly in recent years is that of 
consumer credit. While the banks have always made some personal loans, they have not 
until recently moved aggressively into the general field of lending to the general public 
for the purchase of automobiles, consumer durables and debt consolidation. Following the 
1954 Bank Act Revision, and partly as a result of the change then made which enabled 
the banks to take chattel mortgage security, some of the banks have developed extensive 
consumer credit divisions. Personal loans made by the banks, other than those secured 
by stocks and bonds and Home Improvement Loans, mounted from $420,000,000 at the 
end of 1957 to $1,067,000,000 outstanding at Mar. 31, 1962. 


Outside of Canada, the Canadian banks have continued to expand their branch systems 
in the Caribbean area, though the two Canadian banks operating in Cuba have found it 
necessary to withdraw. Elsewhere abroad, the banks have expanded their representation 
in South America and in Europe. In recent years the growth of an international money 
market, following the economic recovery in Europe and the restoration of confidence in the 
stability of the Western economies and their currencies, has led to large movements of 
Western capital from one centre to another. The Canadian banks have participated 
extensively in this international money market, mainly through New York and London 
where most of them maintain large offices. 


The postwar growth in bank assets has been accompanied by a substantial increase in 
total earnings. Earnings per share of capital employed did not increase to the same 
extent, however, as the banks found it necessary to raise new funds from time to time after 
1950 in order to maintain an appropriate relationship between their shareholders’ capital 
and the rapidly rising level of risk assets. The banks have been among the largest issuers 
of new share capital to Canadians in the postwar period. 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Chartered Banks 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—<Although there are fewer chartered banks now 
than at the beginning of the century, there has been a great increase in the number of 
branch banking offices. As a result of amalgamations, the number of banks declined from 
34 in 1901 to 10 in 1931, and remained at that figure until the incorporation of a new bank— 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada—in 1953 brought the total to 11. Since then the amal- 
gamation in 1955 of The Bank of Toronto and The Dominion Bank as The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, the amalgamation of Barclays Bank (Canada) with the Imperial Bank 
of Canada in 1956 and the amalgamation of the Canadian Bank of Commerce and the 
Imperial Bank of Canada as the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce on June 1, 1961 
have reduced this number to eight. The number of branches of chartered banks in each 
province periodically from 1868 is given in Table 8. 


8.—Branches of Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31 for Certain Years 1868-1961 


Nors.—Figures for 1920 and subsequent years include sub-agencies in Canada receiving deposits for the banks 
employing them; there were 768 such sub-agencies at Dee. 31, 1961. 


Province or Territory | 1868 | 1902 | 1905 | 1920 | 1926 | 1930 | 1940 | 1943 | 1946 | 1950 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. 

Newfoundland........--- — -- — — _ — o- _ — 39 69 71 76 
i py |e o| tol” 41] «= 28} «= 28} 25] «= 23} 28}. 28) a7} = 2%) 87 
Se eon id — i 5} sgl 101! 169| 134 138] 134 126] 127] 144] 169} 173) 176 
New Brunswick.......... 41 36}  49f 12if 101| 102 97| +93] ~—«- 96] ~—«100)_—s 142|—s118)— «117 
a RR eee 12| 137 196/ 1,150| 1,072] 1,183] 1,083] 1,041] 1,067| 1,164) 1,405) 1,427] 1,454 
(eo Ne eee 100| 3491 549| 1.586] 1/326] 1,409] 1,208] 1,092] 1,117] 1,257] 1,711] 1,785] 1,869 
UAE aaa = 52|  95| 3491 224] 230} 162) 148] 151] 165] 226) 234) 246 
Gaxkatehewan....Jc-.i+«- g7i{ 591| 427] 447] 233] 213) 226] 288) 283) 206 301 
Alberta ans?’ Bode } = 30 424| 269| 304; 172| 163| 190} 246] 372) +394} +409 
British Columbia........ o| 46 55]. 242| +«:186| 229/ 192) 180] 216) 204) 492) 514) 534 
Yukon and N.W.T......- _ 3 8 3 4 5 5 6 9 13 YW 15 
Canada. 22 ..:...-- 123| 747| 1,145| 4,676| 3,770| 4,083| 3,311) 3,084| 3,219] 3,679] 4,879] 5,051) 5,224 
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9.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1961 


Notr.—This table includes 768 sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits. 


Bank 


Banlkvot Montrealic. scac ciclo siseists 
The Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 


Banque Canadienne Nationale 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 


Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce.......... 


The Mercantile Bank of Canada 


The Royal Bank of Canada........ 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank...... 


Bank of Montreal............. 
The Bank of Nova Scotia..... 
Banque Canadienne Nationale 


Banque Provinciale du Canada.................. 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce.......... 


The Mercantile Bank of Canada 


The Royal Bank of Canadas... vas«des=e.sie eam nals 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank................00+- 


Totals: c..ceeaec: fos peed eee 


10.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, as at 
Dee. 31, 1959-61 


Notr.—This table does not include sub-agencies operating outside Canada, of which there were 20 in 1961. 


Bank and Location 1959 | 1960 | 1961 Bank and Location 1959 | 1960 | 1961 
No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. 
Bank of Montreal— The Royal Bank of Canada— 
Brvtiain wares Vanes ieee eee bs 2 2 2 Britain's 27. 2coe'.. Paes wer erect st 028 2 2 2 
United States 9 .te qaetcty§ cater 2 2 2 British Westelnditesnsc sce screrscts 20 22 25 
TANGO fuer: terete ee re 3 3 3 United States avec mens seers 1 1 1 
Germmlamyerferteatrsine vis talc narerteatenye 4 4 4 Cubasiac Re HAAS eee th Las 24 _ = 
Puerto Ritoz.acsaree eset renee 5 5 5 
The Bank of Nova Scotia— Central and South America....... 25 26 25 
Britain! ee §... eee Se. 2 2 2 ati, WA. Bee. Pees. 1 1 1 
British) Westulndiesecrinscshiecees 21 22 26 Dominican Republic.............. 7 8 8 
Dominican Republic............. 2 2 2 FEancerak, Pees ee eee 1 1 1 
United States =n. seo utess oor: 1 1 1 
Ciubatecnsnte shar aie oar rsniy cen 8 — — ||The Toronto-Dominion Bank— 
Pu|ertouRico.. tore. cee 3 3 3 Britain's geese kao een eeee 2 2 2 
Srinids dl. weet omen cane 2 2 2 WnitediStates nc asceene see ee 1 1 1 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Banque Canadienne Nationale— 
Commerce— Rrance 2. aot. coe see ce eee 1 1 1 
IBDiGain se masa ce or ene 2 2 2 
British West Indies.,............ 9 10 ith 
United Statesas..cec.. shih 5 5 5 Totals)... secs aerenrnitey sone 156 | 130 | 137 


Nfld. P.E.I N.S N.B Que. Ont 

No. No No. No. No. No. 
a)s cous eyerstan'e (o's 21 2 25 163 323 
POR et 0, bis 30 8 51 50 246 
eet ae ISA CaaS —_ _ _ _ 575 19 
ah See ion tOrCcts _— 3 _ 18 311 23 
7 8 25 15 ae ae 
oe Sion es 18 5 72 137 352 
ihren ice cost _— 1 3 60 336 
Pinnteattcer 76 27 176 1,454 1,869 

Yukon 
Man Sask Alta B.C: and Total 
N.W.T 

No. No. No. No No. No. 
de telus, soteyere ceva « 48 57 95 123 5 879 
oot, BA dae eens 19 31 47 68 _ 590 
Newer d openers ehoe ae 4 — — _— —_ 598 
— _— _— —_— -- 355 
65 87 134 a 6 ane 
ees See 72 f a o a : i 
38 40 47 56 = 586 
246 301 409 534 15 5,224 


Financial Statistics of the Chartered Banks.—The classification of chartered 
bank assets and liabilities was revised by the Bank of Canada Act 1954, so that the sta- 
tistical series given in the following tables begins with that year. Figures shown in 
Table 11 prior to July 1954 have been adjusted to comply with the new classification. 
Month-end data are available from Dec. 31, 1954, to date in the Bank of Canada Statistical 


Summary. 
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11.—Assets and Liabilities of the Chartered Banks, as at Dec. 31, 1952-61 
(Millions of dollars) 
ASsETs 
G Canada 
overn- an: : 
hg “i Bank of Canadian ment iene ee Copan Foreign 
Canada Day-to- Treasury | of Canada |_ Insured Tt ovat |Cash Items, Total 
Deposits Day Bills Direct and | Residential tay. a Securities Assets! 
and Notes Loans Guaranteed | Mortgages ( ier and Loans 
Bonds and Loans nS 
in Canada 
TOD ae ie sia; 899 — 138 2,647 4,353 752 980 10,128 
LOSS Nees s-s 888 — 244 2,516 4,878 751 1,064 10,656 
TF Ree... 791 68 360 2,953 4,963 827 1,142 11, 433 
TObD Fes .% 840 81 427 2,632 6,207 1,002 1,127 12,702 
PO0G4..5 35% 882 74 740 1,675 6, 820 1,330 1,486 13, 428 
LORI Ale <:s'<- 866 210 805 1,835 6,953 1,151 1,970 14,244 
jt ot eee 1,001 123 950 2,562 7,365 1,224 2,165 15, 840 
i tt ee 953 101 974 1,827 8,172 919 2,393 15, 835 
TO6DF. 25:3 < 992 172 967 2,088 8,510" 884 2,725 16,917 
196i 1,096 215 1,157 2,639 8, 886 981 3,510 19,153 
LIABILITIES 
Canadian Dollar Deposits 
=e. 5 Foreign Share- 
Govern- Notice All Currency | holders’ ||; ; Aoln i 
ment of Personal Other Other Total Deposits Equity so OES 
Canada Savings Notice 
49 4,600 325 3,662 8,636 905 381 10, 128 
473 4,756 278 3,603 9,111 963 419 10, 656 
176 5,218 397 3,891 9, 683 1,030 521 11,433 
517 5,633 464 4,234 10, 848 1,056 567 12,702 
246 6,007 444 4,465 11,162 1,369 653 13, 428 
423 6,108 548 4,328 11,407 1,827 732 14,244 
319 6, 844 618 4,909 12,690 2,077 813 15, 840 
404 6,900 558 4,418 12,279 2,372 926 15, 835 
510 7,215 576 4,621 12,921 2,654 1,004 16,917 
588 7,618 929 5,051 14, 186 3,488 1,071 19,153 


1 Includes other items not specified. 


12.—Detailed Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 


1959-61 
Assets and Liabilities 1959 1960 1961 
$000 $000 $7000 
Assets— 
Gold and coin in Canada..........s.sccceee sere e renee cere eee eeneneeeeees 25, 509 39,184 30,980 
Gold and coin outside Canada..........-.scce eee e eect este cence esse eenees 1,352 1,032 1,085 
Notes of and deposits with Bank of Canada.........-++sse+eereerereeeeee 952, 685 992,426 | 1,096,060 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian.......---.+++++s+++++- 52,765 43,931 46, 650 
Deposits with other banks in Canadian currency....-..--; salable fetele erate’ 4,252 4,842 9,683 
Deposits with other banks in currencies other than Canadian...........- 360, 842 531,516 | 1,007,270 
Cheques and other items in transit (net)...----+++++++++seeeeetttrereees 864,963 832, 874 844,782 
Government of Canada feseery, bills... a See ee pert: ee 973, 807 967,209 | 1,156,888 
Other Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities ma uring 
is feo years, not exceeding pla goin eee. BR wins ne pecccns as 657, 484 615,288 | 1,088,500 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing alter 
no. years, not exceeding market TALC LS sass ohn coe eterantels seratatelalaieio' 1,169,260 | 1,472,389 | 1,550,743 
Canadian provincial government direct and guaranteed securities, not 
exceeding market value.......-++sespeeeee es snesh ah nema: ee ton oe 346, 168 323,819 351,980 
Canadian municipal and school corporation securities, not exceeding market 204,154 07003 a3 a8 


5 08s ORV TR EOW.O 98S ce te th we lee eR 
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412.—Detailed Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 


1959-61—- concluded 


Assets and Liabilities 


Assets—concluded 

Other Canadian securities, not exceeding market value...........-.+++++- 
Securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value. . + pi AER 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National Housing Act 1954, 

less provision for estimated losS........:0+.--0csereceeereececeerererse 
Call and short loans in Canada to brokers and investment dealers, secured 
Call and short loans outside Canada to brokers and investment dealers, 

BOGUT ER esse SNe ww Pe ere eet crate tas a ig tier tate Ie ated eau te ah ove rere a 
Loans to Canadian provincial governments 
Loans to Canadian municipalities and school corporations, less provision 

FORIGSPIMA FEA TOSS iva < PO acacctsivsh. » b ecacebaeavatecale check tal tener aes ee eter ote een comeeaver et 
Other current loans in Canada, less provision for estimated loss.......... 
Other current loans outside Canada, less provision for estimated loss..... 
Non-current loans, less provision for estimated loss...........seseeeseees 
Bank premises at cost, less amounts written Off.............eseeeeeeeeees 
Shares of and loans to corporations controlled by the bank............... 
Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit as 

MET CONMETG. weiss: «ci. « g)eiele le «014.01 010 0,6) c\ofole}aywivi so ofeyelsielol Velecay=/< sielels octal alelpioley ele 
PHS ASSOUS Fier. steve ero. ccae o Wietees osavaie, cltust Aeehele sche’ =)njerecapera creat ototeiateressigioasieieietiete etereks 


MW otal; ASSES 5. joicicis vie siele nnn n's,010 Sinjtonste re « toloetede cin areloreinte oetorsrcte 


Liabilities— 
Deposits by Government of Canada in Canadian currency..............- 
Deposits by Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency...... 
Deposits by other banks in Canadian currency,.............eeseeeeee ees 
Deposits by other banks in currencies other than Canadian.............. 
Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, in Canadian 
GUTTON CY a. jae eis.c ten ia wa bueraheseanyne aye ecobevedenegenanaas ters copatel aie ak etete ke are area teenie cesta 
Other deposits payable after notice, in Canadian currency.............+-- 
Other deposits payable on demand, in Canadian currency...........++.-- 
Other deposits in currencies other than Canadian...........0.0eeeee scene 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit............ cc cc ceeee eee eees 
Other liabilities 
Capitallipardittp Somers srteinere a 
Riestaccounitio:s iiss dcs-g iotcioicee erae terelore ciel sicher oYarare orotate eet oe 
Undivided profits at latest fiscal year-end.........00..ccecesneccescceces 


Totals; Liabilities........ 4 ¢atees see ee eereeee sc oe oe ele « eee sae 


1959 


$'000 


512,401 
525,973 


967,870 
239, 872 


711,064 
38,574 


231, 268 


206, 808 
8 


15,834,924 


403, 585 
136,357 
137,656 
529, 636 


13.—Canadian Cash Reserves, 1952-61 


Norr.—For periods prior to July 1954 all figures are daily averages; from July 1954, in accordance with the 
Bank Act 1954, Bank of Canada deposits are averages of the juridical days in the month shown while Bank of 
Canada notes and Canadian dollar deposits are averages of the four consecutive Wednesdays ending with the 


second last Wednesday in the previous month. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Cash Reserves 


1960 
$7000 


473,009 
556, 838 


970,592 
310,208 


814,479 
127,726 


216,922 


257, 220 
6,774 


16,917,096 


509, 892 
118, 836 
200,540 
646, 881 


7,214,692 
575,861 
4,301,354 
2,007, 443 
257, 220 
80,740 
265,564 
730,154 
7,919 


16,917,096 


Canadian 
Dollar 
Deposit 


Liabilities! 


1961 


$000 


470,319 
672,745 


952, 671 
344, 897 


843, 833 
45, 450 


247,172 


323,086 
4,137 


19,153, 484 


587,955 
134,313 
216,095 
702,518 


7,618, 100 
928,971 
4,700,545 
2,785,945 
323,086 
84,918 
275, 366 
786,791 
8,881 


19,153,484 


Average 
Cash 
Reserve 
Ratio* 


Year Bank of Bank of 
Canada Canada 
Deposits Notes 
1952 Sie cc ite ee te: so Se SO es oe aie Re 606 239 
W9O8 Fesisdeain ct Sst dares aleiais SEM eee be OG ee 627 256 
1[954—January cowune «8 © use cere eerie 634 260 
1954—July to December ....5 cciceescccccectecess 525 286 
1955 541 293 
1956 548 325 
1957 535 335 
1958... 607 336 
1959. 648 351 
1960.. 625 360 
1961 673 367 


12,052 
12,804 


os 


 cooccG KDHOSSS 
RFP NONNNW FON 


1 From July 1954 the figures are not adjusted for items in transit and are not strictly comparable with the figures 
for earlier periods. 2 Prior to July 1, 1954, the statutory minimum requirement was 5 p.c. for each day; 


since that date it has been a monthly average of 8 p.c. 
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Liquid Asset Ratio.—In the course of discussions with the chartered banks in 
November and December 1955, the Bank of Canada urged the adoption of a standard 
practice regarding the maintenance of a minimum ratio of liquid assets (cash, day-to-day 
loans and treasury bills) to deposits. The purpose of this suggestion was to establish a 
working principle of bank operations which would help the central bank in the task of 
restraining inflationary pressures that might threaten in the future. After discussion the 
banks agreed to work to achieve, by May 31, 1956, a minimum liquid asset ratio of 15 p.e. 
which they would endeavour to maintain on a daily average basis from June on. On this 
basis, fluctuations above or below 15 p.c. might occur from day to day or week to week, 
but for the month as a whole the average would not be below the target ratio. From June 
1956 the banks have maintained a daily average ratio of at least 15 p.c. 


14.— Classification of Chartered Bank Deposit Liabilities Payable to the Public in Canada 
in Canadian Currency, as at Sept. 30, 1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 


oa orm Personal Other Total Personal Other Total 


Savings Deposit Deposit Savings Deposit Deposit 
Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of || Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of 
Accounts | the Public | the Public || Accounts | the Public | the Public 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LPS a) 1 i 5,574, 443 1,087,231 6,661,674 || 5,902,275 1,175,674 7,077,949 
$100 or over but less than $1,000..... 3,146,373 828,148 3,974,521 3,218,097 835, 455 4,053,552 
$1,000 or over but less than $10,000..| 1,604,617 335, 487 1,940, 104 1,655,959 345,564 2,001,523 
$10,000 or over but less than $100,000 75,274 54,902 130,176 82,981 57, 827 140, 808 
BOG OF OVER on a5 ok os 0 ce ceisieiciarsione 795 5,587 6, 382 1,125 6,413 7,538 
Totals, Deposits........... 10,401,502 | 2,311,355 | 12,712,857 || 10,860,437 | 2,420,933 | 18,281,370 


nnn ee EEE SS 


15.—Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at 
Dee. 31, 1959-61 


Sa ee ee se. SS — eee 
Se —— — — ———  — —— —————————————SS0S00—9$9$9899naS | Q—wa{_wawor"+ 


Class of Loan 1959 1960 1961 


$’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 
General Loans— 


| en cna seen coe ee 1,060.9 | 1,199.2 | 1,431.0 
To individuals, fully secured by marketable bonds and stocks......... 282.3 286.4 335.6 
Home improvement loans......... pie bes ee ninlnin a atate aseleiojalsloslepnteieieyesseeil> 69.9 56.0 65.7 
To individuals, not elsewhere classified 718.7 856.8 1,029.7 

Farmers— 

Farm Improvement Loans Act 160.2 178.1 194.3 
Other farm loans. ........0.ececece rere cereeeecesccneeseetacerersseces 229.3 241.5 290.7 

NGRELISEAS cae «ole vise oem sore wv oie oi0a'e sees Mmejeivinije seine it cis 2 pie meee eg een 1,231.7 1,241.0 1,369.0 
Chemical and rubber products.........---sseeeeeeeee sess erre reese nee 67.6 49.2 eo 
Electrical apparatus and supplieS........-.+se+eeeee este reece sere tees 58.2 60.9 “¢ 7 
Foods, beverages and tobacco.......... see sees ccee seen ere esse cece 211.8 229.8 Pes 
Bares PEOAUCHS). 1. 5. sso veins ns rele ons sie esiariniams eeeesaiemesmimnc rns 165.2 179.7 : 
REE. 0 eo aiesnip nie win Wisse c.0 air ore 0 abel wicinseinnineleha ninisin nisin wing ama ere. oie 23.3 24.4 28.0 
Tron and steel products..........:.2cceeccee reer esterennneeneeseeescees 188.9 ave ree 
Mining and mine products.......-...-+sseeeeeee eres see settee rs scsees +e Fr ae 
Petroleum and products.........ceseerererecccererectseecsssereccceees 98. ie AW 
Textiles, leather and clothing...........--+ee++eererereeesttresce sees 160.9 re ag: 
Transportation equipment........+++-sseeeeeeneeeeseeeesseteesceeness ed a ee 
OENGE DIOMUCHE |... Loc dsc+.5.sbaiek «cele drains ce deasinvinnuasmnssasinaeasis ; ; : 

WEerGWCHAGIS. «slo <e.diele o's +obed ts a0 obs -rpblnns slanaeincs ses eeeemusenae 9 821.5 858.4 te 4 

Construction contractors......+++s++sseeees ln ne satorassiasioroye Einaiainowenetaaiain sie _s re Hi a 

Public utilities, transportation and commumicationS....--++-+++++++++++++ if ; pd aed 
ther businesSs.....-.-----2+scereeeenseeee cs engeenseeneeeeaeenaeenaeeess : 5 : 

moreivos cmaiticial: health and welfare institutions..........++++-+++++ 167.8 193.8 208.3 


Totals, Gemeral Loams.........-+++++++serreersrerrerereceess 4,701.4 5,032.1 5,647.2 
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15.—Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at 
Dec. 31, 1959-61—concluded 


Class of Loan 


Other Loans— 


Provincial governments...........++ Ors ea tickets octave oleh ek-tulels sinletetate) = atgeor=lanntete 
Municipal governments and school districts...........:.0--eseeeeeeeeeees 
Stockbrokers: ..5 cee: « geveieols,cpe.e:cisie cee spapststshereiofore cc; o0s syeresaies sia leastefeteteloya Soteceh <i 
Investment?dealers.. C22 Ais. ie. Cae Che Src meleteaters. «ate Shays, Severe: roe 


Loans to finance the purchase of Canada Savings Bonds.... 


Grain dealers and exporters... 0.22. .2 0212s e eterno essence gee 
Instalment and other finance CompanieS............ccc cee eeseeeeesacenes 


Totals; Other Woans: soc occcnet ane coseeeciie ene cenit enres 


Grand Totals, Loans in Canadian Currency 


1959 1960 1961 
$000,000 $'000,000 $'000,000 
38.6 127.7 45.5 
231.3 216.9 247.2 
71.7 64.9 64.5 
67.1 73.0 65.1 
187.8 185.9 189.2 
434.4 462.9 348.0 
409.4 371.0 272.9 
1,440.3 1,502.3 1,232.3 
6,141.7 6,534.5 6,879.5 


16.—Chartered Bank Earnings, Expenses and Additions to Shareholders’ Equity, 
Fiscal Years Ended in 1957-61 


Nore.—The financial years of six banks end on Oct. 31, two on Nov. 30 and one on Sept. 30. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 


Current Operating Harnings— 
interest AnGaciscoul t OUML Olle es qe antr eerie astra 
Interest, dividends and trading profits on securities!...... 
Exchange, commission, service charges and other current 
Operating, 6arnin gs). perp aiee sales CEO aa eas 


Totals, Current Operating Harnings..................+- 


Current Operating Expenses—? 
Intérestion deposits: ates hae. Letee ao ak pee ee 
Remuneration toemployees<. </.eeaeek eo 6 eee eae 
Contributions’ to pension funds). Sond....c.-scceeece cee re 
Provision for depreciation of bank premises.............. 
Other current operating expenses?............0...0eccees 


Totals, Current Operating Expenses?.................:- 


Net current operating earnings? padaunnnagocrsoonepoosoon: ¢ 
Capital profits and non-recurring items*.................. 
Less provision for losses and addition to inner reserves, 
net® 


AppiTions To SHAREHOLDERS’ Equiry 


Undivided Profits— _ 
From operating earnings, net after transfers to rest account. 


Rest Account— 
From operating earnings and undivided profits 
From retransfers from inner reserves 
From premium on new shares 


Capital Paid Up— 
F’rom issue of new shares 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
380.6 386.9 455.1 525.5 
118.4 160.5 169.4 182.3 
109.5 126.0 12283 134.6 
608.5 673.4 746.8 842.4 
183.4 203.4 241.2 270.9 
188.3 198.0 211.6 229.7 
13.8 12.3 13.1 13.2 
L227, 14.3 16.4 18.4 
86.0 91.9 102.5 113e7 
484.2 519.9 584.8 645.9 
124.3 153.5 162.0 196.5 
0.4 1.5 358 Bk 
2.8 16.0 32.8 25.2 
56.6 69.6 65.2 90.7 
65.3 69.4 67.8 84.3 
35.4 40.0 47.6 54.0 
29.9 29.4 20.2 30.3 
3.2 —1.5 ey) —2.2 
8.0 14.2 9.0 16.8 
18.7 16.8 8.5 15.7 
33.3 28.6 72.7 36.2 
16.5 10.5 31.7 11.5 
79.7 68.6 124.7 78.0 


1 Realized profits and losses on disposal of securities are included in operating earnings. 


for income taxes, losses, and transfers to inner reserves. 


4 Profits and losses on sale of fixed assets and adjustments relating to prior years. 


ferred to rest account. 
from inner reserves, and foreign income taxes. 


1961 


9.4 
66.6 


2 Before provision 


3 Includes taxes other than income taxes. 
3 ) $ 5 After amounts retrans- 
6 Includes income taxes on taxable portion of additions to and amounts retransferred 
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Cheque Payments.—A monthly record of the value of cheques charged to customer 
accounts at all chartered bank offices in 35 major clearing-house centres of Canada is 
available from 1924. Except for a minor setback in 1938, the value of cheques cashed 
shows a continuously upward trend from 1932, the low point of the depression years. 
The total $293,784,342,000 in 1961 was a record, 850 p.c. greater than in 1938; the increase 
equalled the gain in gross national product during the same period. The advance was 
well distributed throughout Canada’s five economic areas. British Columbia showed the 
largest gain with an increase of 955 p.c. The Prairie Provinces were second with an 


advance of 896 p.c., followed by Ontario with 876 p.c., the Atlantic Provinces with 819 OKs 
and Quebec with 775 p.c. 


Value of cheques cashed in 30 of the 35 centres was higher in 1961 than in 1960. 
Payments in Toronto showed the same 7.8 p.c. gain over 1960 as over 1959 and Montreal 
rose by 7.4,p.c. In comparison, Winnipeg advanced by 10.8 p.c. and Vancouver by 14.5 p.c. 


17.—Cheques Cashed at 35 Clearing-House Centres, 1957-61 


Clearing-House Centre 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Atlantic Provinees.................... 4,253,883 4,438,573 5,119,612 5,499,101 5,876,687 
Fa MN a wis s wasn sag cue cnvinnd 1, 862, 262 1, 952, 996 2,240,973 2,470, 454 2,765,782 
ook a pe aaa! 610, 987 644,873 687, 497 703,300 725, 886 
I hontai des <5. castles 974,095 974,038 1,240, 454 1, 292/907 1,282,369 
“ote i cepa hgeete tinea eat ica 806,539 866, 666 950, 688 1,032, 440 1,102, 650 
orl. Jos Se eee 60,153,466 | 63,318,152 | 70,466,038 | 80,114,230 | 87,213,839 
npr os hens os foes 54,937,930 | 57,779,114 | 64,370,687 | 73,203,832 | 78,593,811 
eee. eek somatic 4) 675,309 4) 994,969 5,515, 388 6,285,281 7,912,527 
SPEINOGKE ooo. edie ccdee 540, 227 544,069 579,963 625,117 707,501 
A re 92,469,365 | 102,798,608 | 117,852,356 | 125,319,946 | 134,719,363 
verntsid PPR RK ec). eS 587, 965 611,026 692, 885 688, 254 693, 833 
shag seis ou hn, AB hc 552,229 639, 883 618,778 655, 467 654, 195 
Peete ke ee 405,239 400,905 430,320 406,526 455,088 
Wh a chee one wears 455, 892 458, 694 483,014 454, 425 483/450 
SMR Y! eee ok odainiaees ens! 4,355,968 4,681,253 5, 784,746 5, 730, 223 5, 988, 206 
LORS A EE, SORE 449613 499/922 530,388 520,401 | . 561,700 
OOS ad al SD nt 978, 856 1,050, 153 1, 212/701 1,268, 458 1,321,571 
ee ee ee ee ee 2,489,582 2) 756,333 3,248,921 3,438, 475 3,728,758 
“lon Uae eet aie ine Siete 3,823,158 4, 893,537 5,441,7441| 5.428.618] 5.923; 4692 
eterOOUgh.. ..fie nc «oa 533,262 534,561 597,133 588,320 566, 260 
REBAR a 5iniun + unuermes se 795, 132 800, 629 847,322 861, 905 959,735 
Pa ee a. ERS 571,840 589.935 610,219 631,965 701,576 
SEUNG GI coe.5 ick SS ladouioanide 641,458 613,037 646, 385 650, 352 711,292 
Og SUSE SS 73,497,633 | 82,217,905 | 94,286,069 | 101,652,499 | 109,570,868 
eR HNL os i as ale oars att 2, 331,538 2,120, 835 2,422, 431 2,344,058 2,399, 362 
ee nee 32,060,427 | 34,490,157 | 37,804,428 | 40,667,168 | 45,540,898 
coe tn: ae Oe sae. FO 292’ 033 229, 039 247, 763 255,007 269, 028 
POR een 8,319, 489 7,646, 109 8,528, 838 8,773,941 | 10,326,214 
La A 4,876, 157 5, 149,339 5, 823,946 5,975, 975 6,672,384 
ARES OE 421,533 441, 664 498/787 488,953 501,226 
Medicine Hat........ 193, 145 201, 480 226, 498 225, 390 243, 630 
Mee NEw fl. c sess ci dasa at 340, 910 392,210 394,040 407, 835 379,010 
PCAIA iG tae fe acai ees 185, 407 204,351 229,736 235, 304 247, 306 
Bites bmectes |. 5.54590 4. deat 3,233,572 3, 622, 192 3,859,211 4,377,349 4,869,831 
“ot ae a ar ae 849/665 971,924 1,085,023 1,101,592 1,170,588 
SRG Hd is. ooo e 2s ws aia 13,418,516 | 15,631,849 | 16,910,586 | 18,825,822 | 20,861,681 
British Columbia................-..- 16,621,306 | 16,244,464 | 17,626,917 | 18,018,609 | 20,433, 555 
Mes Necbigiiistercet:. disse ante TS 742, 205 824,007 925, 926 863, 876 
pO RR i ia 13,523,017 | 13,143/566 | 14,230,065 | 14,653,833 | 17,766,910 
‘i Ei ie AE AS IS 2) 356,084 2) 276,891 2,470, 926 2/500, 900 2, 666, 645 
Maite 280 CRE 205,558,447 | 221,289,954 | 248,869,351 | 269,619,054 | 293, 784,342 


1 Excludes some debits reported in preceding years, 


2 Included with Vancouver. 
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Subsection 2.—Government and Other Banking Institutions 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in addition to the savings 
departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies: (1) the Post Office 
Savings Bank, in which deposits are a direct obligation of the Government of Canada; 
(2) Provincial Government savings banking institutions in Ontario and Alberta, where 
the depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province; and (3) two important savings 
banks in the Province of Quebec—the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and 
La Banque d’Economie de Québec—established under federal legislation and reporting 
monthly to the federal Department of Finance. In addition, co-operative credit unions 
encourage savings among low-income classes and extend small loans to their members. 


Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (SC 1867, c. 10) to ‘enlarge the facilities now available for the 
deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and to give 
the direct security of the nation to every depositor for repayment of all money deposited 
by him together with the interest due thereon”. Branches of the Government of Canada’s 
Savings Bank under the Department of Finance were gradually amalgamated with this 
Bank over a period of 50 years and the amalgamation was completed in March 1929. 
Summary financial statistics for the years ended Mar. 31, 1959-62, follow. Figures back 
to 1868 are available in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ $ 
Deposits: and imterest. .0.....6c0cscecueese 9,432,621 8,010,334 6, 898, 062 6, 466, 358 
DepOsit aca... --c ches aalierteti< of ares 8,611,890 7,285, 891 6,199, 420 6,790,429 
Interest on depositss..i0s5 .006 cede site 820,731 774, 943 698,642 675, 929 
With drawalsites 0.0, Was oes stein s.cscre tetersiais 10,172,956 12,793,511 THOT oe 7,614,025 
Balanceton depositi:.4 quem asetocle ov « cle Melee ae 34, 155, 617 29,372, 461 28,512,786 27,365, 119 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of savings 
are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta. 


Ontario.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was authorized 
by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 Session and the first branches were opened in March 
1922. Interest at the rate of 24 p.c. and 22 p.c. per annum, compounded half-yearly, is paid 
on accounts, and deposits are repayable on demand. Total deposits at Mar. 31, 1962 were 
$78,830,000 and the number of depositors was approximately 95,000. Twenty-one branches 
were in operation throughout the province. 


Alberta.—Savings deposits are accepted at 52 Provincial Treasury Branches through- 
out Alberta. The total of these deposits at Mar. 31, 1961 was $32,068,563, of which 
$30,916,147 was payable on demand bearing interest at 23 p.c. per annum, and $1,152,416 
in Term savings for terms ranging from three months to five years bearing interest at 
rates from 2? p.c. to 4 p.c. per annum depending on the term. 


Authority was also given for the issue by the Provincial Treasury Department of 
savings certificates after Jan. 1, 1960 on the following basis: demand certificates bearing 
interest at 22 p.c. per annum in denominations of $10 and up, and five-year certificates 
bearing interest at 44 p.c. per annum mm denominations of $25 and up. Nine of these 
certificates were outstanding as at Mar. 31, 1961. 


Quebec Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 
in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871 had, at Mar. 31, 1962, a paid-up capital 
and reserve of $10,500,000, savings deposits of $270,338,633 and total liabilities of 
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$283,370,627. Total assets amounted to $283,370,627, including $146,964,464 of federal, 
provincial, municipal and other securities. La Banque d’Economie de Québec, founded in 
1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec) under the auspices of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and 
given a federal charter by SC 1871, c. 7, had, at Mar. 31, 1962, savings deposits of 


$49,041,290 and a paid-up capital and reserve of $3,000,000. Liabilities amounted to 
$58,873,637 and total assets to a like amount. 


The following statement shows the combined savings deposits in the Montreal City 
and District Savings Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec for the years ended 


Mar. 31, 1953-62. Figures back to 1868 are available in previous editions of the Year 
Book. 


Year Deposits Year Deposits 
$ $ 

RARE I oss .0 sia. 91s, oo aceso esl sus 214, 122,001 pi at: PES hero eh ree meee 266,585, 424 

Runa, OS wees 219,372,081 AGHOELER SSS . cas eee 279, 626, 478 

LCDS ACIS BOR AS CEO ICRI ENS 237, 816, 198 5 GU A BGR OS Ae koa 272,614, 366 

(MU Swe See SBR eae 256, 526, 482 LOOT Secon Raat apes Recto 296, 335, 368 

ROM ne Ha acta e atae ote «2 255, 000, 311 1962 ees Soe ee es eee ot 819, 379, 923 


Credit Unions.—Credit unions are savings and loan associations operated by people 
with a common bond, The bond of association may be membership in a parish, club, 
lodge or labour union, that of employment in a plant, industry or department, or that 
of residence in a rural or a well-defined urban community. Figures showing the growing 
importance of credit unions as savings and loan associations in Canada are given in 
Table 18. During the ten-year period 1951-60 the number of credit unions chartered 
increased by 50 p.c.; the number of members in reporting organizations by 124 p.c.; and 
the assets of reporting organizations by 262 p.c. Membership exceeded 2,500,000 in 1960. 
Quebec holds the lead in the Canadian credit union movement having more than half the 
total membership and about 60 p.c. of the total assets of all credit unions in Canada in 1960. 


Occupational credit unions are growing at a faster rate than those of other types; 
they accounted for 35 p.c. of the number of credit unions in-Canada in 1960, the same 
percentage as rural credit unions. In Ontario they represented 68 p.c. of the provincial 
total in 1960. Occupational credit unions also lead in Alberta and British Columbia. In 
Manitoba, their number was about the same as that of rural credit unions. In the Atlantic 
Provinces, Quebec and Saskatchewan the credit unions are predominantly rural. 


Savings, which include shares and deposits, reached $1,195,000,000 in 1960, an in- 
crease of 13 p.c. over 1959; the average saving per credit union member was $471. Loans 
made to members from these savings amounted to $482,137,000, at interest rates of 1 p.c. 
per month or less on the unpaid balance. 


There were 27 central credit unions in 1960. The main function of the central credit 
union is to act as a credit union for credit unions mainly by accepting deposits from them 
and making loans to them. The centrals facilitate the flow of funds to credit unions that 
cannot meet the demand for local loans. Some of these central credit unions admit co- 
operative associations to membership. 

The Canadian Co-operative Credit Society serves as a central] credit union for prov- 
incial centrals and co-operatives all across Canada. In 1960, membership in this national 
organization included four provincial centrals, four commercial co-operatives, The Co- 
operative Life Insurance Company and The Co-operative Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Company 
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18.—Credit Unions in Canada, 1951-60 


Credit Credit 
Year Unions Unions Members! Assets! 
Chartered Reporting 
No. No. No. $’000 
TOBIN ccc rarest ccttemnevcteteralevalece: cost mtersiets\ sieve’ stererereievern chee sacked 3,121 2,952 1,137,931 358, 647 
it se ee RS bs GUe C OERIGASDOCUSDUS OSU IOGO 6 apaGno San 3,335 3,080 1, 260, 435 424, 400 
TOS. eis See acer eae eo nlaia ey ctaae ara stern meine eietnraresislatctstete 3, 606 3,413 1,434,270 489 , 266 
(1: been aa See 5 Sooo COO Ac Corona or oc Sapte ok! 3,920 3,690 1,560,715 552,363 
QT eco re ecatavese euwrcvarera torerakers’ sysuniinua oi eleyeveCorezererscageleteie eueters akare 4,100 3,899 1,731,328 652,554 
VOR Bite caicretcavetovars ascyasaitauehe oisislnie « autheisieiaieue sieseieis\ap wsisiotepecensars 4,253 3,973 1,870, 227 761, 256 
JE kee ona BBomcaoorocopdnooodubs Sob oumuacooeEnet. oc 4,389 4,044 2,059, 835 852,219 
VOB Sin wore wreercrexevctasrarast che steveiclaxere sta ols lotto fete olateretevorere)sneleratere 4,485 4,156 2,187,494 1,009, 363 
IIR Ones casos comes ab ooaL COOdS demuenAsdagn 7c VO0r 4,570 4,202 2,360,047 1,157,995 
TOGO ea nertre ticle ce ctatiale ole erences (ale ere erevaene avoxctevers selec caesar 4,667 4,287 2,544, 300 1,299, 406 


1 Reporting organizations only. 


19.—_Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Province, 1960 


Credit Credit Loans to Total 

Province ee Ce Members! Assets? Shares! | Deposits! ai . 2 oe 
tered porting Year! Inception! 

No. No. No. $’000 $'000 $000 $’000 $7000 
Newfoundland...... 68 48 3, 424 442 372 14 310 4,563 
iP, Hietislandes, seatete 57 45 9,434 1,664 1,351 104 1,017 10, 876 
INOWANSCObAr nr aa 219 201 60,577 15,567 13,617 381 10,925 88, 340 
New Brunswick..... 163 162 81, 680 16,588 14,771 220 7,574 72,216 

Quebec— 

Desjardins........ 1,227 1,221 1,211,041 687, 936 45,053 604,714 126,975 1, 440, 662 
Que. League....... 236 202 72,000 29,253 27,842 = 12,500 83, 680 
Montreal Fed’n.... 22 22 56, 764 50,550 3, 464 43,705 10,082 84,052 
Ontario §.9a: vscce wets 1,559 1,316 538, 239 219,484 153, 246 37,089 155, 426 854, 358 
Manitoba x. ,<iesisiets 240 236 92,622 42,379 31, 483 5,760 30,011 167, 707 
Saskatchewan....... 278 272 137,012 88,778 66, 883 13,921 43, 638 259,674 
Alberta scanners 272 253 77,938 29,216 24,379 1,348 20,116 123,071 
British Columbia... 326 309 203,569 117,549 91,170 13,980 63, 563 377, 842 
Totals... icncs- 4,667 4,287 2,544,300 | 1,299,406 | 473,631 721,235 | 482,137 | 3,567,041 


1 Reporting organizations only. 


Section 4.—Foreign Exchange 


The dollar, established officially as the currency of the united provinces of Canada 
on Jan. 1, 1858, and extended to cover the New Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act 
of 1870, was defined as 15/73 of the British gold sovereign.* That is, the par rate of exchange 
between the dollar and the pound sterling was fixed at $4.866, making the Canadian 
currency the equivalent of the United States dollar at parity. With minor variations 
between the import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either 
direction, the value of the pound sterling in Canada remained at this level until the out- 
break of World War I. The United States dollar, on the other hand, was at a discount in 
terms of Canadian funds for the first eleven years after Confederation since it was not 
redeemable in gold from February 1862 to January 1879. On the basis of gold equivalents 
it would appear that the greatest monthly average discount on the United States dollar 
after Confederation was approximately 31 p.c., reached in August 1868. From 1879 to 
1914 the dollars of the two countries remained at par, varying only within the gold points 
or under $2 per thousand. 


_ .* The gold sovereign remained the standard for the Canadian dollar until 1910 when the currency was defined 
in terms of fine gold, making it the exact gold equivalent of the United States dollar. Both British and United 
States gold coins were, however, legal tender in Canada for this whole period, 
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On the outbreak of World War I, Canada and Britain suspended the gold standard. 
For some weeks both the pound and the Canadian dollar rose to a premium in New York. 
Subsequently both fell back with the pound going to a slight discount. In January 1916 
the pound was officially pegged at $4.76 in American funds. This level was maintained 
with the help of funds realized by sales of United States securities owned by residents of 
Britain, by borrowing in the United States and, after the American entry into the War, by 
the United States Government financing Allied purchases in that country. 


From 1915 to the end of 1917, fluctuations in the rate of exchange between the Canadian 
and United States dollars did not exceed 2 p.c. on either side of parity; the pound was 
stable in terms of United States dollars during this period. In 1918 the Canadian dollar 
began to weaken. After the pound was unpegged in 1919, the Canadian dollar declined 
further and in 1920 it fell to 82 cents in New York with sterling going as low as $3.18. 

By the latter half of 1922 the Canadian dollar had returned practically to par in 
New York. Despite some further weakness in sterling, the dollar remained close to that 
level during the next two years, averaging 98.04 and 98.73 cents in terms of the United 
States dollar in 1923 and 1924, respectively, and fluctuating between a discount of about 
3.6 cents and a premium of approximately 0.4 cents. After Britain resumed gold payments 
in April 1925, the range of fluctuation of the Canadian dollar narrowed further. From 
Canada’s return to the gold standard in the period July 1, 1926 to January 1929, the ex- 
change rate remained within the gold points. The Canadian dollar then went to a slight 
discount in New York. With the exception of the period July to November 1930, when it 
went to a small premium in New York, the dollar remained below parity until Britain 
abandoned the gold standard in September 1931. After that month the pound sterling 
depreciated sharply and the Canadian dollar followed, reaching lows* in New York of 80.5 
cents in December 1931 and 82.6 cents in April 1988. 


Following the prohibition of gold exports in the latter month by the United States, 
the pound and the Canadian dollar strengthened rapidly in terms of American funds. 
By November 1933, both currencies had reached a premium in New York. Meanwhile 
in a series of steps beginning with permitting the export of newly mined gold in August 
1933, the United States moved toward resumption of the gold standard. As of Feb. 1, 
1934, the United States Treasury undertook to buy all gold offered at $35 per ounce. 
After that the exchange rate between the Canadian and United States dollars stabilized. 
Until the outbreak of war in 1939 much of the trading was conducted within one cent of 
parity although the Canadian dollar in New York did go as high as 103.6 cents (September 
1934) and as low as 98.0 cents (September 1938).* 


On the outbreak of World War II in September 1939, Britain and other sterling coun- 
tries introduced foreign exchange control involving fixed buying and selling rates of $4.023 
and $4.034, respectively, in terms of the United States dollar. The Canadian dollar in 
New York declined until Sept. 16, 1939, when the Government instituted foreign exchange 
control} in Canada and established fixed buying and selling rates of $1.10 to $1.11 for the 
U.S. dollar and $4.43 to $4.47 for sterling. As compared with previous months, the de- 
preciation of the Canadian dollar in terms of United States funds was approximately half 
as great as that of the pound sterling. 


Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for U.S. dollars 
and sterling were lowered to $1.103 and $4.45, respectively, the official rates for the 
Canadian dollar remained unchanged until July 5, 1946. At that time the rate on the 
U.S. dollar was restored to par, with buying and selling rates for that currency of $1.00 to 
$1.004 and for sterling $4.02 te $4.04. These rates continued in effect until Sept. 19, 
1949 when, following a 30.5-p.c. reduction by Britain in the value of sterling to $2.80 U.S. 
(an action which was paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other currencies), Canada 
returned to the former official rates of $1.10 and $1.10} for United States funds. Sterling 
was quoted at $3.07} and $3.08{ on the basis of the New York cross rate. 


+ tations. Daily highs and lows may have exceeded these rates. : i in 
t eureloretions of the Pores Exchange Control Board from the time of its establishment to the termination 
of exchange control in December 1951 are reviewed in the 1941 to 1952-53 editions of the Year Book. 
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On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign 
exchange rates which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939 would be withdrawn 
effective Oct. 2, and that the rate would henceforth be determined in the market for 
foreign exchange. This policy was carried out within the framework of exchange control 
until Dec. 14, 1951, at which time the Foreign Exchange Control regulations were revoked 
by the Governor in Council, terminating the period of exchange control that had prevailed 
in Canada since 1939. The Foreign Exchange Control Act was repealed in 1952. On 
May 2, 1962, the Minister of Finance announced that the Canadian dollar was being 
stabilized at a fixed par value of 924 cents in terms of United States currency. This action 
was taken with the concurrence of the International Monetary Fund and, in accordance 
with the Articles of Agreement of that organization, the Government of Canada undertook 
to maintain the Canadian exchange rate within a margin of 1 p.c. on either side of the 
established par value. 


The movements of the U.S. dollar in Canadian funds from January 1954 to August 
1962 are shown in Table 20. 


20.—Price of the United States Dollar in Canada, by Month, 1954-62 
Norr.—Rates published by Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in period. 
(Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) 


Month 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
UARIBIAR. pnocmadpouos conn tices, 97.29 | 96.60 | 99.87 | 96.07 | 98.47 | 96.69 | 95.31 99.29 104.50 
MG DKUATY sc ieverae carers a's fone atte 96.65 | 97.69 | 99.91] 95.83 | 98.10 | 97.49 | 95.17 98.96 104. 88 
Matol Jones. opie: seston noc 97.08 | 98.43 | 99.87] 95.61] 97.73 | 96.98 | 95.09 98.73 104.94 
PAPEL eae leis 5 sete ee lavee orale 98.25 | 98.62} 99.68] 95.97 | 97.06] 96.35 | 96.29 98.89 104.98 
EN oa cdas SaOriCOOOnDasnI0 000 98.43 | 98.59 | 99.18 | 95.56] 96.69] 96.29] 97.81 98.75 108. 23 
ULC rete teretate for statarsiniNolelora) « otsrolausis 98.13 | 98.44) 98.53] 95.32 | 96.18] 95.88] 98.23 100.55 108.79 
Ul Sino oGuasBapcpDoOAneuad los 97.44 | 98.46] 98.18] 95.09 | 96.00 | 95.74] 97.84 103.41 107.89 
INP USB iy era sietele “ofateled2'leiaisieletelseyel< 97.02 | 98.51] 98.12] 94.80] 96.46] 95.44] 96.98 103.15 107.76 
NoOptemiberaw esac see ocr s sleet 96.97 | 98.78 | 97.77 | 95.92} 97.68] 95.16] 97.25 103.08 ac 
October le fs SMHS, ca clotea 96.98 | 99.53 | 97.32 | 96.47] 97.07 | 94.77] 97.85 103.03 
Novem berg  scrat eeisiel tatters 96.92 | 99.94] 96.44] 96.24] 96.83] 95.03 | 97.67 103.57 
DMecemiber nts cleiserssiielaneaee 96.80 | 99.95 | 96.05 | 97.74] 96.46 | 95.12 | 98.24 104.27 
Annual Average.......... 97.32 | 98.63 | 98.41 | 95.88 | $7.06 | 95.90 | 96.97 101.32 


21.—Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, as at Dec. 31, 1943-61 


Norg.—Holdings comprise gold, U.S. dollars and short-term securities of the U.S. Government held by the 
Exchange Fund Account, other government accounts and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


U.S. U.S. 

Year Gold Deliscs Total Year Gold Doliste Total 
1043 a See ree 224.4 425.2 64046) \(s1O5 Suse ere teRee 986.1 832.4 1,818.5 
ee sents eens eees a : : a : ; ee ; TODA eae were 1,072.7 869.9 1,942.6 

aheVele’« Picieneihe: «lel 7 ; 3 

17 ROORR aaa 536.0 708.9 | 1,244.9 ae FRR S| Waece a : al 
AQairetem te eons 286. 6 215.1 BOI 7a lessee ct eco ' , 936. 
LORS Ae eee teeny 401.3 596.5 997.8 TOS Three Gelteata ty: 1,100 3 728.0 1,828.3 
eye eee a 486. 4 630.71 1,117.11 |] 1958.........---. 1,078.1 861.0 1,939.1 
OO ie Becie ase a 580.0 1,161.5 1,741.5 |[ 1959..........6. 959. 6? 909.6 1, 869. 22 
LOS te. sett 841.7 936.9 11778. Gai -19601, tenes che 885.3 943.9 1,829.2 
LORS nwt Rs oe 885.0 975.2 1) S602 OG IM eee ee 946.2 1,109.6 2,055.8 


1 Does not include $18,200,000 in U.S. funds borrowed in the U.S. in August 1949 by the Government of Canada 
and set aside for the purpose of retiring an equal amount of certain securities payable in U.S. dollars on Feb. 1, 1950. 


2On Oct. 1, 1959, $62,500,000 representing the gold portion of Canada’s increased quota was transferred to the 
International Monetary Fund. 
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PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 


Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


Canadian loan and trust companies, registered with either the federal or provincial 
governments, operate under the Loan and Trust Companies Acts (RSC 1952, c. 170 as 
amended by SC 1953, c. 5, and SC 1958, c. 35, and SC 1961, c. 51; and RSC 1952 acer 2 
as amended by SC 1953, c. 10, and SC 1958, ¢. 42, and SC 1961, ec. 55, respectively) and 
corresponding provincial legislation. Although statistics of provincially registered 
companies are not collected in detail, it is estimated that more than 95 p.c. of the business 
of such companies is represented in the figures of this Section, so that they may be accepted 
as fairly inclusive and representative of the volume of business transacted. 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on first-mortgage 
security, the money thus made available for development purposes being secured mainly 
by the sale of debentures to the investing public and by savings department deposits. 
The extent of investments in mortgages by federal and provincial loan companies may 
be gauged by the following figures: total assets of such companies for the years 1959 and 
1960 amounted to $671,508,632 and $751,369,090, respectively, which amounts include 
mortgage loans of $509,669,369 and $583,982,535, respectively; thus, the resulting per- 
centages of mortgages to total assets for those years were approximately 76 p.c. and 78 p.c., 
respectively. 


Trust companies act as executors, trustees and administrators under wills or by 
appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as agents in the management 
of the estates of the living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents 
for municipalities and companies, as transfer agents and registrars for stocks and bond 
issues, as trustees for bond issues and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Such companies receive deposits for investment but the investing and lending of 
such deposits and of actual trust funds are restricted by law. The assets of trust companies 
(not including estates, trust and agency funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the 
same sense as company and guaranteed funds) increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 to 
$1,305,789,251 in 1960. In the former year the total of estates, trust and agency funds 
administered amounted to $1,077,953,643 and in 1960 to $7,390,429, 637. 


A summary of operations of provincial and federal Joan and trust companies is given 
in Table 1. As a result of the nature of the operations of the latter companies, which are 
intimately connected with the matter of probate, the larger trust companies usually 
choose to operate under provincial charters. The statistics of Tables 2, 3 and 4 refer to 
those companies incorporated both by the Government of Canada and by the provinces. 
Included in the statistics of federal companies are data of loan and trust companies incor- 
porated by Nova Scotia and brought by the laws of that province under the examination 
of the federal Department of Insurance, as well as data for trust companies in New 
Brunswick and Manitoba. 


* Revised under the direction of the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. 


+ An outline of the development of loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 1913 is given in the 1934-35 
Year Book, p. 993. The federal laws relating to their operation were revised in 1914, 
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1.— Operations of Provincial and Federal Loan and Trust Companies, as at 
Dee. 31, 1959 and 1960 


Item 


1959 


Provincial 


Federal 


Companies | Companies 


Loan Companies— 
Assets (book values) 
Liabilities to the public.......... 
Capitalipaidiup enc. temo: 


Reserve and contingency funds.... 


Surplus sce cece eee ce eteee me 


Total liabilities to shareholders... 
Gross profits realized during year. 


Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values)— 
Company funds 
Guaranteed funds.............. 


$ 
.| 262,715,544 


.| 192,440,925 


‘| 20,902,070 
41,683, 880 
‘| 7,688, 669 
70,274, 619 
5,667,238 


$ 


408, 793,088 
363, 686 , 767 
18,675, 472 
25,605,974 
824, 875 
45,106,321 
6, 430, 605 


Total 


$ 


671,508, 632 
556, 127, 692 
39,577,542 
67, 289, 854 

8,513, 544 
115,380, 940 
12,097, 843) 


1960 


Provincial 
Companies 


Federal 
Companies 


$ 


290,728, 768 
223,064, 693 
24° 045,050 
30,824) 333 
12/794, 692 
67,664,075 
6,155,722 


$ 


460, 640,322 
413, 236,909 
18,727,117 

27,997, 648 

678, 648 

47, 403, 413 

6,815,970 


.| 117,135,913 
.| 660, 663,751 


39, 702,594 
261, 752,047 


156, 838, 507) 
922,415,798 


116, $36, 442 
820, 656, 210 


42,503, 686 
325,792,913 


Total 


$ 


751,369,090 
636,301, 602 
42.772, 167 
58, 821, 981 
13,473,340 
115,067, 488 
12,971, 692 


159, 340, 128 
1,146,449, 123 


Motals, ASSCUSt eo deere ctl es ne 777,799, 664] 301, 454, 641]1,079,254,305|| 937, 492,652} 368, 296, 599/1,305,789,251 
Estates, trust, and agency funds...|5,774,745,226| 1,127,767 ,607 6,902,512, 833\|6,143,921,379} 1,246,508 ,258\7,390,429,637 
@apitall pardiupeee gee eee yentedets cere 31,847,000} 17,072,542} 48,919,542) 33,614,925] 17,553,140) 51,168,065 
Reserve and contingency funds....| 53,707,938] 18,832,621) 72,540,559) 54,760,891 21,214,519} 75,975,410 
Siig eeee Ob pen eee mee mee st ace tn 9,407,808] 1,286,231) 10,694,039 8,233,876] 1,268,791; 9,502,667 
Gross profits realized during year!.| 10,621,319] 4,654,575) 15,275,894) 11,898,635) 5,601,529 17,500, 164 

1 Profits before income taxes. 

2.— Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies, 1956-60 
CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT oF Canapal 
Item 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Realvestatete as. Recents veers 7,196,820 8,176,745 8,503, 266 9,568, 209 9,995, 987 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale.| 227,370,747 | 245,459,582 | 269,539,879 | 312,248,782 | 360,338,064 
Collaterallloans™ sccm teteeee cee 180,793 249,551 238,477 1,654, 320 295, 504 
36, 623,327 39,190, 957 51,544, 496 50,748, 166 57,399, 876 
16,246,819 15,907,174 17, 894, 334 18, 437,649 17. 841, 834 
7,015,991 8,578, 259 7,382,089 11,596,706 8,782, 834 
296,715,805 | 320,144,380 | 358,735,601 | 408,793,088 | 460,640,322 
Liabilities 

Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Capital paidiuip: i226 -bremas a eesatme 17, 622,027 17,695,087 18,726,524 18,675,472 18,727,117 
IRESCL VES Fai. cate ot lence omer 19,271,324 20,527,887 24,020, 837 25, 605,974 27,997,648 
Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders’. . 38,071,506 39,430,170 43,764,477 45,106,321 47,403, 413 

Liabilities to the Public— 

IDC\eY seule bannendooodaceanpebsac Jo. 146,839,303 | 169,507,160 | 183,237,073 | 242,286,755 | 277,599,798 
GN OSIDS coyerericsrvson semen cre eee 106,671,012 | 105,761,097 | 124,444,060 | 112,227,274 | 124,733,566 
Totals, Liabilities to the Public’..... 258, 245.799 | 280,238,094 | 314,971,124 | 363,686,767 | 413,236,909 
Totals, Liabilities............ 296,317,305 | 319,668,264 | 358,735,601 | 408,793,088 | 460,640,322 


Ee ee ee ee ee 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies, 1956-60—concluded 
CHARTERED BY PROVINCES® 
Item 
1956 19577 1958 1959 1960 
$ $ 
Assets . . : 
REMAIN TG? Be ay, oa ho Sais 5 4 2 io o/euss oislee 986,728 3,438, 381 3,086, 620 2,593,080 2,424, 620 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale.| 104,062,678 | 175,175,917 | 187,149,974 | 197,420,587 | 223,644,471 
PrtGPML LOANS. Ko. Sx cae e ee cape v0 ee 1,194, 450 3,381,018 2,938,213 2,892,144 2,974, 674 
Bonds and debentures...............-- 26,377, 850 26,409, 535 34,005,594 33, 936,518 35,799,773 
NOT MR IR cord Sh nso pisin op Sie aia ow este oleois 3,176,295 6, 700, 522 7,707,552 11,128,378 12,100, 803 
COUT] BN Eo ee 3, 837, 228 8,723,799 6,549,746 7,685, 644 4,472,163 
Totals, Assets? ...........:.. 140,453,366 | 228,927,416 | 246,637,900 | 262,715,544 | 290,728,768 
Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— : 
MeRE IGE BAIG WD cia0<.6in)e.0 +-0:0's w siaiale cease 10, 929, 428 21,395,380 20,085,710 20,902,070 24,045,050 
BREMNIEST A Soe Oo on 5 iG. 5% «)a\n'> falei> steers 18,149,014 38, 896,098 39,933, 681 41, 683, 880 30, 824, 333 
Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders’. . 34, 876,071 68, 498, 059 68, 288,901 70,274, 619 67, 664,075 
Liabilities to the Public— 
We ICISETISOS oo cilars, «15. 5 0.0 So oo ofa apace 30,139,135 73,586, 634 81,935,674 87, 454,173 99,559,183 
REMI IRRMES Sadicialaals ora 2 Sh: «0 « aietely. dmlele 73,543,730 82, 434, 034 91,774, 807 98,592,261 117,120,690 
Totals, Liabilities to the Public®..... 105,577,295 160, 429, 357 178,348,999 192, 440, 925 223,064, 693 
Totals, Liabilities............ 140,453,366 | 228,927,416 | 246,637,900 | 262,715,544 | 290,728,768 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia which, by arrangement, are inspected 
by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Book value of real estate for company use and other real 
estate. 3 Includes interest due and accrued and other assets. 4 Includes surplus. 5 Includes 
other liabilities to the public. 6 Exclusive of Nova Scotia. 7 Includes, for the first time, one loan 


company incorporated under the laws of Quebec. 


3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies, 1956-60 


CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT OF CANADA! 
Item 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
mpany Funds?,?.................+- 36,690,878 | 38,843,072 | 36,551,294 | 39,702,594 42,503,686 
Oe Pee 2° 856, 671 2° 988,961 3°500,377 | 3,496,168 | 3,510,871 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale 9,399, 887 9,514,144 8, 678, 270 8,609, 888 7,914, 553 
oS rey 507,486 404,577 293 660 324523 417,349 
Bonds and debentures 14, 467,349 15,743, 144 14, 235, 122 16,567,028 18,411,140 
adem 57500,185 | 5,881,192} 5,765,935 | 6,542,623 | 6, 862,014 
i neta ae ainty 3'306/028 |  27876,263| 3,155,689 | 2,903,129 | 4,032, 202 
Guaranteed Funds?,?............--:- 170,344,746 | 176,964,312 | 238,743,359 | 261,752,047 | 325,792,913 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale| 90, 669, 596 95,833,151 | 1227379-881 | 147,003,172 | 178,921,263 
Ptiscorsl lots... 2. esse ee 67610,998 | 4,729,770 | 7,180,379 | 6,786,105 | 9,659, 284 
Baits arid diabouhures..... + .cda« gp 60'310,896 | 66,029/880 | 99,188,148 | 96,526,399 | 124,867,826 
oS. 2 ere 1'561,694 1/539. 685 1/ 650,340 11524926 | 2,753,835 
5 Ey Sea ee ie eee 9'731,317 | 7,234/502 | 6,058,157 | 7,158,607 | 3, 826, 020 
Liabilities 

ees 36,381,834 | 38,583,249 | 36,551,294 | 39,702,594 | 42,503,686 

eerie: canal Fl SS ihe eae be 17327010 | 18/332-563 | 16,565,308 | 17,072,542 | 17,553, 140 
cerita APL gs sca ace oe Daw At 11°911,366 | 13,099,813 | 16,385,119 | 18,832,621 | 21,214,519 

—Trust Deposits Z 4 5 
Ce euneates es AUS en 170,344,746 | 176,964,312 | 238,743,359 | 261,752,047 | 325,792,913 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1114. 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies, 1956-60—concluded 


CHARTERED BY PROVINCESS 


Item 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Company Rnmds?. te ee ) esac tee 91,554,381 97,258,395 | 106,914,805 | 117,135,913 | 116,836,442 
teal este tet ees mee te oer cieceectice trees 8,763,967 11,735, 804 15, 1735335 16, 810, 602 12,960,356 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale 12,812,273 10,330, 834 9,770,939 9,674,177 9,571,288 
@oligteral loans*= See.) ee 11,217,620} 12,145,388] 12,896,627 | 14,546,216 | 12,803,895 
Bonds and debentures............... 24,123,965 25,342,514 24,235,427 24,584,011 26,406,676 
Stockett. c.eeene « sete mene 24,905,523 29,161,353 31,922,199 37,574, 200 40,189,275 
ISAS RMS cas Soi p ia aes ae 4,662,121 3, 222,485 6, 673, 663 6,928,724 6, 465, 350 
Guaranteed Funds?.................. 446,448,674 | 472,678,645 | 588,188,712 | 660,663,751 | 820,656,210 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale} 155,096,475 159,294,108 | 202,195,999 | 243,457,590 | 277,110,007 
Golisteralloansis: .c.k ws. sche cece ce 19, 823, 245 29, 845, 537 41,652,942 38,379,063 37, 858, 967 
Bonds and debentures..............- 238,455,688 | 253,111,774 | 301,913,159 | 325,946,836 | 443,027,864 
Shockae eee ete ts kates 2,212,005 1,911,365 2,597,947 2,846,691 2,752,126 
6) em argh Pee eee ei ary 28,037,961 25, 235,015 36,316,995 45, 666,001 52, 660, 881 
Liabilities 

Company Fundss. 2: er... 2 acer 91,554,381 97,258,395 | 106,914,805 | 117,135,913 | 116,836,442 
Capital paid upie. soos fees o- cee 30,901, 805 31,600,360 31,724, 725 31,847,000 33, 614, 925 
NESE VER eae ee oe eee race eaten 36, 661, 034 39, 320, 428 44,356, 427 53,707,938 54,760, 891 

Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
and Certificates.................. 446,448,674 | 472,678,645 | 588,188,712 | 660,663,751 | 820,656,210 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba, which, 
by arrangement, are inspected by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Includes other assets. 3 Includes 
interest due and accrued. 4 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 5 Includes 
other company fund liabilities. 6 Chartered by all provinces except Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba (see text, p. 1111). 


4.—Kstates, Trust and Agency Funds of Trust Companies, Chartered by or Supervised by 
the Federal Government and by Provincial Governments, as at Dec. 31, 1951-60 


Federal Provincial Federal Provincial 
Year Companies!| Companies? Total Year Companies!| Companies? Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1951 osu eo 543, 983,754] 3,282,558,573| 3,826,542,327] 1956......... 815,367,349} 4,318,560, 879] 5,133,928, 228 
1952 sore Meatinave 5 588,550,279] 3,383,650,088] 3,972, 200,367]| 1957......... 886,560,559} 4,695,817, 867) 5,582,378, 426 
TODS =. werceies 631,231,540] 3,470,781,614| 4,102,013, 154) 1958......... 990,078,160} 5,328,920,074| 6,318,998, 234 
1954 vo a 663,520,956) 3,734,874,516| 4,398,395, 472) 1959......... 1,127,767,607| 5,774,745, 226) 6,902,512, 833 
19D nee nee. 734,670,479) 3,985, 662,299] 4,720,332,778] 1960......... 1,246,508,258) 6, 143,921,379] 7,390,429, 637 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which, 
by arrangement, are inspected by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Excludes provincial companies 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which are included with federal companies. 


Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and 
Licensed Money-Lenders* 


Licensed small loans companies and licensed money-lenders are subject to the provi- 
sions of the Small Loans Act (RSC 1952, c. 251) as amended by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1956, 
an enactment of the Parliament of Canada regulating personal loans not in excess of $1,500 
made on the security of promissory notes of borrowers. Most of these notes are additionally 
secured by endorsements or chattel mortgages. The Act permits, in the case of licensed 
lenders, maximum rates of cost of loan, including charges of every kind, of 2 p.c. per month 


* Further details are given in the Department of Insurance report Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders 
for the year ended Dee. 31, 1960. 
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on that portion of the unpaid balance of a loan not exceeding $300, 1 p.c. per month on 
that portion of the balance exceeding $300 but not exceeding $1,000, and one-half of 1 p.c. 
per month on any remainder of the balance exceeding $1,000. The maximum rate permitted 
to be charged by an unlicensed lender is 1 p.c. per month. Prior to Jan. 1, 1957, the scope 
of the Act extended only to loans of $500 and under and the maximum rate permitted to 
be charged by licensed lenders was 2 p.c. per month and by unlicensed lenders 12 p.c. per 
annum. The small loans companies—five in number—were incorporated by special Acts 
of the Parliament of Canada, the first such company commencing business in 1928. Money- 
lenders, of which there are 75, are made up of companies otherwise incorporated and include 
a few partnerships and individuals. Table 5 gives the combined financial experience of 
small loans companies and licensed money-lenders for the years 1957-60. 


5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders, 1957-60 


Assets and Liabilities 1957 1958 1959 1960 
$ $ $ $ 
Re SPUEe  R PRS ee Se oe, G cic sacs oc iniese:cik:ea'e 6 Sie 4 -clpie eigiecane ss 326,549,959 408, 581, 861 489,458,577 549,397,569 
Deru IGHRE DA LANGOS! Non. snes ss icdas tama vee sc aek 229,199,629 | 315,827,669 | 360,019,949 | 391,548,554 
Balances, large loans and other contracts............ 86,534,064 81,597,731 | 117,019,123 | 148,809,201 
eC orale aicaye 6s «Sea eRe FOR ® He one tee 5, 287,550 5,334, 230 5, 422, 060 7,136, 482 
DT eee cnc o ciceste: aporsie' 31s a amas pnts maee oe eee 5,528,716 5, 822,231 6,997,445 6, 903 , 382 
PRET RES ofa «oe cise cic k sic oslo an sine-clccine es ceceietesteoh 326,549,959 408,581,861 489,458,577 549,397,569 
BaraTGVE TIONG Y) Jono ne side e (4 sKiei + Seis 3ae ies s.0 9 ae 258, 184,531 326,274,370 398, 296, 116 446,112,048 
EMESIS LOSSOS 9. cyarere aisccte sss 5 cwseiWe safe ceo ev om em 6, 766, 856 8,454,003 9,536,367 10, 966,543 
EST TE NOLUGL bass .0/s/siris\ sierece #1019 8 efuje = puns e's ee elie b's) 14,992,722 26,620,278 36, 106,703 39, 495,327 
Surplus paid in by shareholders............-.+.++++ 12,478,629 9,475,379 377, 890 390,390 
“iL pany tae ER ed ae ge aes era Coerets aoe 18,184,528 17,877,114 17,999,186 20,107,677 
OTT te re nes Oc oc ccie tis locke trelecieeis asic sieiyere 15,942,693 19,880,717 27,142,315 32,325,589 


The combined companies showed a sizable increase in the amount of business for 1960 
as compared with 1959. While the number of small loans made to the public during the 
year 1960 decreased from 1,097,226 to 1,094,512, or by less than 1 p.c., the amount of 
such loans rose from $526,682,817 to $547,824,471, or by approximately 3 p.c. The 
average small loan made was approximately $501 in 1960 compared with $480 in 1959. 
At the end of 1960 small loans outstanding numbered 957,965 for an amount of $391,548,554 
or an average of $409 per loan. These figures compare with 920,747, $360,019,949 and 
$391, respectively, for 1959. 


Gross profits of small loans companies and money-lenders before income taxes and 
before taking into account any increase or decrease in reserves for bad debts, increased 
from $24,767,979 in 1959 ($18,857,377 being the profit on small loans and $5,910,602 the 
profit on business other than small loans) to $28,220,425 in 1960 ($20,922,425 being the 
profit on small loans and $7,298,382 the profit on business other than small loans). 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds* 


Previous editions of the Year Book have traced sales of Canadian bonds to the end 
of 1960. This review continues a record of new issues placed in 1961 and refers to develop- 
ments in the first two quarters of 1962. 


Excluding all financing of less than one year, the grand totals of new security issues 
placed amounted to $5,265,956,355 in 1961 compared with $4,267,173,888 in 1960. When 
these totals were broken down into various classifications, they showed the following 
comparisons: federal and guaranteed financing amounted to $3,240,430,400 in 1961 
compared with $2,680,048,600 in 1960; provincial and guaranteed financing amounted to 


* Prepared by E. C. Gould, Financial Editor, The Monetary Times. 
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$996,696,931 in 1961 compared with $616,025,000 in 1960; municipal financing (including 

parochial and miscellaneous) amounted to $441,769,524 in 1961 compared with $472,214,288 

in 1960; corporation financing amounted to $567,059,500 in 1961 compared with 

$498,886,000 in 1960. In addition, a total of $20,000,000 was placed in Canada during 

1961 under the category of foreign government financing. This total was entirely repre- 

sented by a Commonwealth of Australia issue, dated Apr. 15 and having an interest rate of 
3 p.c. With maturity on Apr. 15, 1981, it was offered at $98.50 to yield 5.88 p.c. 


6.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1952-61 
Nortr.—Figures from 1904 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1933 


edition. 
(Source: The Monetary Times) 


Cuass or Bonp 


Year Parochial 
Federal! Provincial Municipal and Corporation 
Miscellaneous 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOS 2a Sechee 830,761, 100 426,973,000 147,690,940 49,264,100 573,539,000 || 2,028,228,140 
DODDS; stares ates 1,950, 548, 900 436,616, 900 186, 784, 460 35, 242, 605 336, 295, 800 2,945,488, 665 
Gy he ae 3,200,540, 900 400, 916, 000 209, 640,778 51,352, 886 606 ,532,8C0 || 4,468,983,364 
TOS Se one 1,348,500, 000 434,165,000 226,991,573 66, 063 , 850 585,795,900 || 2,661,516, 323 
TOBC Sromtae 1,357,000, 000 557, 888, 000 265, 936, 167 52,661, 700 860,184,400 |} 3,093,670, 267 
AGS ieee ceceere 2,468,792, 850 645, 959, 500 305, 726, 988 49,966,700 | 1,024,604,100 |} 4,495,050,138 
1058S aes 2, 624,534,050 791,271,000 401, 426, 925 62,081,000 729,255,000 || 4,608,567,975 
L050 re ata 2,896,050, 600 653,001, 875 351,009, 264 73,804, 100 369,025,000 |} 4,342,890, 839 
1960S oe coe 2,680,048, 600" 616, 025, 000 386 , 894, 288 85, 320, 000 498,886,000 || 4,267,173,888" 
1061 rere tae 3,240, 480, 400 996, 696, 931 339, 254,024 102,515,500 567,059,500 || 5,245,956, 3552 
CountRY oF SALE 
Year 
Canada! United States Total 
$ $ $ 

TOD2E. Sak dis tae soe Rane enna lee shee RS Seek Tea ee ee 1,748,578, 115 284,650,025 || 2,028,228, 140 
LOD Ba ccsacecase avez ctatsrsscataper cnt ote: olcse nayczeyasas Copel claveiate SNe eere PII ee 2,638, 889, 450 306,599,215 |} 2,945,488, 665 
AQB4R, Pre d5c toe SNOT Oe ote opts Budde eara h at te ae aaa eT ee: 4,295, 385,364 173,598,000 || 4,468, 983,364 
OBB seis: eecsuorateis, clover scars larajc pores Wa, cisuete ey scolo tae MN GRRE be eo 2,506, 953,323 154,563,000 |} 2,661,516,323 
NOS Gis is x oraz slelateve sistene teste eat ke alate are are AAC ee ee 2,623,187, 285 470,532,982 || 3,093,670, 267 
LOB i 's.aicsv cure letraorrerateete gh Leto Chrectona a oe ee 3,888, 174,038 606,876,100 || 4,495,050, 138 
LQDS8: ores ncaa cosine eles See ree oe Se, Seas eee eee: 4,121,617, 354 486,950,621 || 4,608,567,975 
QED as sectesey ous tararatecch ae ote eee oso eee eee yee 3,749,149, 758 472, 856,431 4,222,006, 189 
TOGUS renee Sapte teins Micka eestennomventicd ere tiene ares ee eee 3,970,404, 888° 283,169,000 || 4,253,573, 888" 
W961 Saks och Rpt ce erate ene he ae. Ca ccretae wees 5,084,054, 355 181,902,000 |} 5,265,956, 355 

1 Excludes treasury bills, deposit certificates and other financing for a term of less than one year and the Canada 
Conversion Loan of 1958. 2 Excluding a total of $20,000,000 placed in Canada during 1961 under the category 
of foreign government financing. 3 Total of all financing in Canada and the United States is shown at $13,600,000 


au Le the grand total of all financing during the year since this amount was raised elsewhere than in Canada or the 
nited States. 


The federal total shown in the above table does not include refunding issues and new 
financing of less than one year. In that category (at $6,493,000,000 in 1961 and 
$6,490,000,000 in 1960), the greater part of total financing was represented by Treasury 
Bill sales. 


Included in the federal total for 1961 is an amount of $1,040,430,400 for Series 16, 
Canada Savings Loan, as reported for subscriptions received to May 7, 1962. This Series 
was dated Nov. 1, 1961, to mature in ten years on Nov. 1, 1971. The bonds were available 
in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000 and $5,000. A maximum of $10,000 was 
allowed per buyer, with payment to be made either at time of purchase or spread over 
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12 monthly savings plan instalments. Interest rates were payable annually and graduated 
to provide 43 p.c. for the first year, 44 p.c. for each of the next six’ years and 5 p.c. for 
each of the remaining three years. These various rates resulted in an average yield of 
4.60 p.c. when held to maturity. Bonds could be registered in estate names or in the 
names of trustees under a will or administration of an estate. 


Sales of Canada Savings Loans issued during the postwar period are shown in Table 7. 


7.—Sales of Canada Savings Loans, 1946-61 


: Norr.— Figures for the issues 1946-60 are for the entire loans, i.e., either to the year-end or to the closing date 
within the year or in the subsequent year. The figure for Series 16 (1961) is to May 7, 1962 and is subject to revision 
when complete returns are available. 


Limits per 


Series Applications Tidivdaal Total Sales 
No. $ $ 
Series Ve AE Ae ae ae ere oa: 1,248, 444 2,000 535,285,550 
Series VOD Ret tee cen ose ees ace nee cele ete siete sie eie.s 910,742 1,000 287,733, 100 
Series. oe EAST 8 See OE EIDE COC SOR orks SRO Ot cer et ate 862, 686 1,000 260, 491, 150 
Series SPLOAG te Seas Nie tds at 2% ce Cele on Sa tee a Sats velit 1,015,579 1,000 320, 200, 000 
Series Bo O TA e iatace oa’: polos bis,areio'a- sre 000 iets eBreres ciate alanenetelsie’s 963,048 1,000 285 , 600 , 000 
Series Waa Ney ccc t yaaa fala ops esse aredal since) 6.9 clscohe aele, ovals Sueqescrererepsiats 986, 900 5,000 394, 642, 400 
Series AO Drcrclee ee cE S chiara s evans cebios w pha enndeedinaleee 982,274 5,000 380,761, 100 
Series SMMC OR EN. oc crits ara shee sremewins Perma Be appre em 1, 267, 506 5,000 850,548,900 
Series SIRES EON efor S62 55.2 tessfayoie: ests Sion orga elas) Ts aye iminre cel buedey 1,175, 264 5,000 800,540, 900 
Series PRORMEL QED LE To. cscs ie chore etree sierarcie wu crastoteers dpi atta ercamts 1,180,000 5,000 729, 100,000 
Series MPL NE a Porc Pa 5, ota o) ssaynyalate o.oo (dass! 0) orm ons ‘arsins oe, o\szsiatapeidtaroyers 1,242, 250 5,000 853, 810, 150 
Series MERE ETS cee ecta Meron iete eV hercets ens ieee cess selene 1,293, 163 10,000 1, 216,711,900 
Series BORON e ec crale clelti oie ciee ese co Seeley oles oe setae dees 1,179,198 10,000 923,697, 450 
Series EERE OR carseat dave ard get tacs Gite nities oats Sete N-< spacer 1, 486,794 20,000 1,536,050, 600 
Series MER OD Meir cele ire tip sisrai tin nrcsialetore eve croisateteretstate © alee 1,274, 058r 10,000 961,048, 6007 
SEaG TOME DU Less ic 2 eis 0 bro veer OY 0 ace atulots » ieilaratnsereta wielsl one wre ere 1,359,581 10,000 1,040, 430, 400 


Provincial financing at $996,696,931 in 1961 comprised direct sales totalling 
$492,405,600 and provincial guarantees for utility, municipal and parochial purposes 
totalling $504,291,331. Of a comparable total at $616,025,000 in 1960, the amount of 
$250,000,000 represented direct provincial financing and $366,025,000 was of a guaranteed 
nature. Direct provincial entries into the bond market during 1961 were as follows:— 


Province Month Amount Province Month Amount 
$ $ 
Saskatchewan............ January...... 10,000, 000 Saskatchewan............ Tunertaen sce 9,000, 000 
(Qi eee Seno: eon January...... 50, 000, 000 Quebeey. .. t..s5accPi eee DILYS see 50,000, 000 
Newfoundland............ January...... 5,000,000 Nova Scotia. 0... scence August... 2c 8,000, 000 
New Brunswick.......... February..... 10,000, 000 Ontarioncite. oe September ... 60,000,000 
Saskatchewan...........- February..... 10,000, 000 Saskatchewan........-... September... 10,000,000 
Ontario. . gee. fic sed> oss Marcheniass sats 50,000, 000 Prince Edward Island.... September... 4,260,000 
INOW SCOUA, -. «sj. onisieg«j0 oo) ee ee 10, 000, 000 NO Va DCObIAL. - minis tips 315 November... 12,000,000 
New Brunswick. Pee Apr oar. a: 10,000, 000 New Brunswick.......... November... 7,500,000 
Saskatchewan* Aprilia 13, 829, 300 Newfoundland...........- November... 5,000,000 
Manitoba*... Ba Nogiihpeeeone. 40,816,300 Ouebec: seeprce ce ae sana December.... 50,000,000 
Quebec........ SE May. i eesce 50,000, 000 —_—__—_—_—_ 
Nova Scotia..... by Mavinad§ ade 12, 000, 000 TORALS ae at 492, 405, 600 
Newfoundland............ MLAS or ease aveks 5,000, 000 ——————— 


* Provincial Savings Bonds, Series 1. 


A new feature in Canadian provincial bond financing came in April of 1961 with the 
flotation of Savings Bonds, Series 1, by the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
The first of these issues (Saskatchewan) was for $13,829,300, maturing Mar. 15, 1971 
and the second (Manitoba) was for $40,816,300, maturing Apr. 1, 1971. Both issues 
carried a 5-p.c. interest rate and were offered at par by a syndicate of investment dealers 
and chartered banks. 

In the category of direct municipal financing (exclusive of municipal issues guaranteed 
by various provinces), the market for new flotations totalled $441,769,524 in 1961 compared 
with $472,214,288 in 1960. Exclusive of loans for parochial and other educational purposes 
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(at $102,515,500 in 1961 and $85,320,000 in 1960), these issues amounted to $339,254,024 
in 1961 and $386,894,288 in 1960. Among the largest municipal borrowers in 1961 were 
the Metropolitan Areas of Montreal and Toronto and the Cities of Saskatoon, Winnipeg, 
Hamilton, Kitchener, London, Ottawa, Montreal and Halifax. 


Over the past five years, a fairly stable volume of new bond sales has been recorded 
for federal, provincial and municipal financing. In contrast, new corporation issues have 
shown more varied trends, attributable principally to a general slow-down of business 
activity. In 1961, corporation sales totalled $567,059,500, an increase over the totals of 
$498,886,000 in 1960 and $369,025,000 in 1959 but a decided decrease from the totals 
of $729,255,000 in 1958 and $1,024,604,100 in 1957. 


The largest corporate borrowers during 1961 were The Alberta Gas Trunk Line 
Company Limited and The Bell Telephone Company of Canada. The Alberta Gas Trunk 
Line Co. Ltd. entered the market in May of 1961 with an issue of $67,000,000, 52 p.c., 
first mortgage, sinking fund bonds, Series ‘B’”’, maturing on May 1, 1981. This issue 
was sold privately in Canada and the United States. The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada entered the market in November with an issue of $40,000,000, first mortgage 
bonds, Series ‘‘V’’, maturing on Jan. 2, 1982. This issue was offered at 100.25 by a syndicate 
of dealers. 


The total of all new Canadian bond sales financed in the United States amounted 
to $181,902,000 in 1961. Following the declining trend over the past five years, it was 
down from $283,169,000 in 1960, from $472,856,431 in 1959, from $486,950,621 in 1958 and 
from $606,876,100 in 1957. Of the total financed in the United States in 1961, $26,402,000 
was for municipal issues and $155,500,000 was for corporation issues compared with 
$110,909,000 and $80,260,000, respectively, in 1960. In the latter year, an additional 
amount at $25,000,000 was for provincial financing and $67,000,000 was for provincial 
guaranteed financing in the United States. 


During the early part of 1962 (based on developments up to June 30), there were 
some extremely significant trends on the Canadian bond market. For example, the Prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba began issuance of 91-day Treasury Bills; amounts 
were for $1,000,000 each with a total outstanding at $13,000,000. While patterned on 
similar federal activity, there have been a number of distinctive developments in this 
provincial Treasury Bill financing. To date, there has been only one weekly 91-day issue 
(instead of 91-day and 182-day issues) and maturities have been on Wednesdays instead 
of Fridays. When this study was being prepared, informed opinion suggested that the 
amount outstanding would soon be increased and other provinces would undertake similar 
flotations. The general effect should greatly broaden the scope of Canada’s short-term 
money market with increased applications for investor participation. 


Another event of major significance for the Canadian bond market came on May 2, 
1962, when the international exchange rate for the dollar was fixed at 923 cents in terms 
of United States currency. As a result, Canadian borrowers in the United States were 
automatically assessed increased interest and capital charges. In experiencing these 
losses, however, it should be realized that certain offsetting factors were involved. Had 
the money been borrowed in Canada, higher interest rates would have been mandatory 
at the time of flotation. 


While it is most difficult to assess long-term results from the foreign exchange 
devaluation, it can be expected that Canadian bond sales in the United States will continue 
to decline. If comparable amounts of new financing are to be undertaken, therefore, 
the domestic market must be prepared to absorb them. By mid-1962 an encouraging 
volume of new issues had been received with few indications of any decidedly upward 
pressures on interest rates. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—INSURANCE* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
SEecTION 1. Lire INSURANCE. tote e eee eee 1119 Section 2. Fire anp CAsuatty INSURANCE. 1130 
So 1. Summary of Life Insurance in Subsection 1. Fire Insurance Transacted in 
da... ....-, prtteeeee Dette oo 1120 Canada by Companies under Federal 
Eaieetion: (uncer ys tes for Life Revistration. 4%. @¥h.!.. ie eee seen 1131 
msurance Transacted in Canada by Com- i Scarier moat te etl ial Cote 
Reels dhder Federal Registration... 1122 Subsection 2. Wire Tosses.c tres. gee as orate 1132 
Subsection 3. Finances of Companies Trans- Subsection 3. Casualty Insurance Trans- 
acting Life Insurance under Federal acted in Canada by Companies under 
Re ek ya at) | acute 1124 Hederal Revistration 2.2... «enc seen 1134 
Subsection 4. Life Insurance in Canada Subsection 4. Finances of Companies Trans- 
Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 1126 acting Fire and Casualty Insurance under 
Subsection 5. Life Insurance Effected and Pederal Revistration. aiasedsesasee eae eee 1134 
in Force Outside Canada by Canadian 
Companies under Federal Registration.. 1128 Section 3. GOVERNMENT INSURANCE....... 1137 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Insurance, for the purpose of statistical analysis, is usually classified as life, fire and 
casualty. Most companies operate under Federal Government registration although some 
have provincial licences only. Also many fraternal orders and societies are engaged in 
this kind of business. The special articles relating to insurance that have appeared in 
previous editions of the Year Book are listed in Part II of Chapter XX VI under the 
heading “‘Insurance’’. 


Section 1.—Life Insurancet 


Life insurance in force in Canada with companies registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment (exclusive of fraternal benefit societies) amounted to nearly $44,649,000,000 at the 
end of 1960, an increase of $3,775,000,000 during the year. The ratio of gain in business 
in force expressed as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same 
year, which had hovered around 10 p.c. each year during the decade ended in 1955, stood 
at 14.3 p.c. in 1956, 13.8 p.c. in 1957, 10.3 p.c. in 1958, 12.0 p.c. in 1959 and 9.2 p.c. in 1960. 


In Force Increase Per- 
Year at Beginning in Force for centage 
of Year the Year Gain 
$ $ 

CUE 5 vo we | TR Rn oe os nace a 6, 157,000, 000 335, 000, 000 5.4 
VENT tac eisai acres ee et er ere 6, 221,000, 000 38, 000, 000 0.6 
LET a Rr Con Ree enor acca See 6,776, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 2.9 
OS pe An I IOC ner SO. Sb 4 9,140, 000, 000 612,000, 000 6.7 
NSM eI re 6 <u 3a wats is/are 6/6: 6) ds 6, nin) si nte ae acasepaiiereanas 14, 409, 000, 000 1,337,000, 000 9.3 
MD ee IR 5. yicac ee c's <:o'b ctaletp pisinke > cubieiojece:s 15, 746, 000, 000 1, 490, 000, 000 9.5 
DOR ieee ge sc s.6 52 <<. cy ctha,s.0is, cine laine ewes =ieepeieis 17, 236, 000, 000 1, 855, 000, 000 10.8 
i SRS ee as in Ree RPE Meoer scence, coats send 19,091,000, 000 2,136,000, 000 11.2 
BaD ee Sats ac picts, sane vis.c1s.'0 Aoi oasecemnig eo win ales oy 21, 227,000, 000 1,908, 000, 000 9.0 
WOE Sen Cs cic p Coan co rs ncaes wo kere sielsieeee 23, 135,000, 000 2,317, 000,000 10.0 
POLIT «oo ache Rea Aas ela wicca Z diac ein bein Drereretiete stone 25, 452, 000, 000 3, 635, 000, 000 14.3 
NORTE ee oer, <3 Hives xia o's! alban asad ss (of er0c4 a, 8 ates w haeheiere 29,087,000, 000 4,000,000, 000 13.8 
PO BR aie: siesta se pile. c)e.0.4.0.9 ste:5 pla oie ayo yore axel 33, 087,000, 000 3, 409, 000, 000 10.2 
OL Lae Zn Sa G i dorce ean ects, Hea eee Oeeainins hae 36, 496, 000, 000 4,378,000, 000 12.0 
OU a Re COA ee EAR oor re ee at 40, 874, 000, 000 3,775, 000, 000 9.2 


* Material in this Chapter, except as other 
Superintendent of Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. 
Department of Insurance. 


wise indicated, has been prepared under the direction of the 


More detailed data are available in the Annual Reports of the 


+ All the amounts given in the tables of this Section are net amounts after deduction of reinsurance ceded. 
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Subsection 1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada 


Tables 1 and 2 summarize insurance premiums, claims, amounts of new policies 
effected, and amounts of insurance in force on Dee. 31 for the years 1959 and 1960. These 
data are presented in Table 1 on the basis of the supervising government authorities for 
the companies and societies concerned, and the same data are presented in Table 2 classified 
on the basis of nationality of company or society and by supervising government authorities. 


1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada according to Supervising Government 
Authority, 1959 and 1960 


New Insurance 
ie . Insurance . - = 
Year and Supervising Authority : Claims! Policies in Force, 
Frormaieas Effected | Dee. 31 
$'000 $7000 $7000 $000 
1959 
Federally Registered..............ccececeece eee e eter eeeeees 708,247 227,694 | 5,750,757 | 41,513,067 
(Oloirti:t: Meneancee radar ducsrrodde sone cccnoscoaonounccoT 697,741 223,293 | 5,622,229 | 40,873,810 
SO GICUIES Jo rec tae oie SUI ae eles Beane CO e Soe maleate galehetarete 10,506 4,401 128,528 639, 257 
Provincially Licensed Only...............0eeee cece eee ee ees 44,854 14,165 454,087 2,272,885 
Within Province of Incorporation— 

Gomipanies ook occ uen Jotelaleielepeete/oieln/aeenintlawla= nicl reereaiate 33, 843 9,630 351,261 1,746,499 
Soolehies = nte~ dares eee cee ee aes alee sielelomin alate afa\= staan = 3,143 1,927 16,677 143,717 

Outside Province of Incorporation— 
(Gina ities» AyeoHoueer Goud aa snocanuttandde. Hacacaecboasedc 5,416 1,224 66, 652 251,425 
Soeie tics ee jam cisco ake ea sateiclsio ein. ora oieielerioeiae: Seine 2,452 1,384 19,497 131,244 
BW otals3 1959225 oclers amie odie eenisle tiie cele inte cesiesln ieee 753,101 241,859 | 6,204,844 | 43,785,952 

1960 
Federally Registered... 5 .....0620600056 0c ccecceesanecccsneas 740,143 249,820 | 5,845,429 | 45,351,332 
Goin punienatse << cece ace sti dance ola ielelele etelaralelersielersr-Ve(ro oni 728,677 245,074 | 5,692,888 | 44,648,974 
SOCISUIOR eee a cre rere eice tre een oe tee aicrenle s coeratsteretere 11, 466 4,746 152,541 702,358 
Provincially Licensed Only................ccceeceeeeeeeeees 50,131 15,820 526,451 2,590,331 
Within Province of Incorporation— 

(COMPANIES J) oaks a cscs iswnicne sie odio ia satel oreeeeet eee als ais = ieteaotere 38,080 10,443 405,117 1,990,938 
Societies 8525 0. Ane Wed 2 ie eee Seen (eee nee 3,101 1,984 21,354 154,356 

Outside Province of Incorporation— 
Gompanies .. .oec: odes canta adeemen sbeeee elveis sens tescre 6, 406 1,664 79,340 312,961 
Backeties hale So. Mikes eelek ot ae nial <taee anise Chae chads 2,544 1,729 20,640 132,076 
UU aIS A060 cc coe es ele ceee ee aeelo cease neeeinser eine 790,274 265,640 | 6,371,880 | 47,941,663 


a 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 


2.—_Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, by Nationality of Company 
or Society, 1959 and 1960 


Se eee 


New Insurance 
To 4s . Insurance . ae . 
Year and Nationality of Company : Claims! Policies in Force, 
Premiums Effected Dee. 31 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
1959 
Canadian Companies— 
Federally registered. .....-.2.-.eeeeececrsneececeneeeress ee: 463, 605 152,564 | 3,736,273 | 27,695,966 
Provincially licensed only. cccmics os cotaeee tea oe etal 39, 259 10, 854 417,913 1,997,924 
Canadian Societies— 
Federally registered ic, 120% «sceisle ses edsseceerecre ce Bac 5,361 2,370 97,138 417,741 
Provincially licensed only 5,595 3,311 36,174 274,961 
British Companies— 
Federally registered <2) wcccliere env selec sicrewlaleG sists eles ete alent 29,554 6,048 224, 674 1,332,991 
Foreign Companies— __ 
HederallyreriStore dy... accics sisi nises eis isl = ascls! «se cieeierelereis 204, 582 64,681 1,661, 282 11, 844, 853 
Foreign Societies— 
Federally reristereds ty. teeta tener es tee sere cent cone eee 5,145 2,031 31,390 221,516 
POCRISP LODO F ee Se eee ee ees ete en tame aaa ate 753,101 241,859 | 6,204,844 | 43,785,952 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 
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2.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, by Nationality of Company 


or Society, 1959 and 1960—concluded , 


" - Insurance 
Year and Nationality of Company ; Swibes ae 
$’000 
; 1960 
Canadian Companies— 
care yeTOUISLOLG Ct ogi ae aisicre ssecloicit.e,< 0/4 0s cp ede Oona cccte 487, 435 
PrOvancinllye licensed ONLY... 0... scce cece ce vevcecdseecdavecs 44, 486 
Canadian Societies— 
EMERY ALOIS DGEG CL Seialdioc avsigla/ere 6.< cidioisye aeisidivieieisie ais a.e.uid hearers 6,028 
Percuenciall yslcensed only s.1..c05 ecco vts.adew nace suisse cine slew ns 5,645 
British Companies— 
Federally registered...... boratais wwteh priv aoe pis «> wikia aie 29,563 
Foreign Companies— 
Federally registered........... maenice Ae dhe caine niger ete 211,679 
Foreign Societies— 
Federally registered.............. Senior ees Terie nes eee coNe 5, 438 
Totals, 1960.......... aus aioli’ o ayaneyele sot tosiencieie ts de week 790,274 


Claims! 


$000 


167, 409 
12,107 


2,664 
3,713 


6,163 


71,502 


2,082 


265,640 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 


DOLLARS 


350 GROWTH IN LIFE INSURANCE 


PER RESIDENT COMPARED WITH 
GROWTH OF INCOME AFTER TAXES 
1951-60 


INCOME 


BC '’»'»°'t 


(AS) 50 75 100 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE 


LIFE INSURANCE 


125 V 


Se 
“a oe 
OE 


eS. 


ees eeoe8 


S505 2, 
econ 


x 


epee Cee ee 
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1951. 1952 1953 1954 1955 


1956 


{957 


S800 
SRS 


1958 


New 
Policies 


Effected 


$’000 


3, 887, 469 
484, 457 


120,970 
41,994 


301, 252 


1,504, 167 


31,571 


6,371,880 
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Insurance 
in Force, 


Dee. 31 


$'000 


30,418,381 
2,303,899 


472,289 
286, 432 


1,554, 44 


12,675,749 


230,069 


47,941,663 
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Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics for Life Insurance Transacted in 
Canada by Companies under Federal Registration 


The amount of life insurance in force in Canada has shown an almost continuous 
advance year by year since the beginning of the record in 1869. The amount per capita 
of the estimated population has more than doubled since 1950—evidence of the general 
recognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependants against 
misfortune. At the end of 1960 there were 98 companies federally registered to transact 
life insurance in Canada, including 36 Canadian companies, 15 British and 47 foreign 
companies. During the year, 15 companies (six Canadian and nine foreign) became 
registered and 10 companies (one Canadian, four British and five foreign) ceased to be 
registered. 

The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception of Table 7, 
include only those companies under federal registration and are exclusive of fraternal 
organizations and provincial licensees. However, companies under federal registration 
account for over 93 p.c. of the life insurance in force in Canada. 


3,.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration, Decennially 1880-1950 and Annually 1951-60 


Nore.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given in the 1938 Year Book, p. 958; for 1901-39 in the 1942 edition, p. 855; and 
for 1940-49 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 1168. Statistics of fraternal society insurance, excluded here, are given at 
pp. 1126-1128. 


New Insurance in Force Dec. 31 Insurance 
Y Insurance : : in Force 
oy Effected Canadian British Foreign Total per 
during Year Companies Companies Companies Capita 
§ $ $ $ $ $ 

L880 ace sacs 13,906, 887 37,838,518 19,789, 863 33,648, 745 91,272,126 21.45 
T8Q0 Serie cree 39, 802,956 135,218,990 31,613, 730 81,591, 847 248, 424, 567 51.98 
TGOO etre sisters 67,729,115 267,151,086 39,485,344 124, 483, 416 431,069, 846 81.32 
1910S esies.cere 150,785,305 565, 667, 110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856, 113,059 122.51 
10205. - eens 630,110,900 |) 1,664,348, 605 76,883,090 915,793,798 | 2,657,025, 493 310.55 
RE Uheatemcode: 884,749,748 | 4,319,370,209 117,410,860 | 2,055,502,125 | 6,492,283,194 636.00 
1D40F See 590, 205, 536 4,609, 213,977 145, 603,299 2,220,505, 184 6,975,322, 460 612.89 
TQDO Aree stents 1,798, 864,211 || 10,756,249, 942 342, 878,530 4,646,707,595 | 15,745, 836,067 1,148.33 
LODL «sds iaieicze 1,990,926,006 || 11,807,992, 826 391,382, 883 5,036, 207,593 | 17,235,583, 302 1,230.28 
1052; teehee 2, 287,264,465 |] 13,085,349, 418 443,275,711 | 5,562,003,368 | 19,090,628, 497 1,320.33 
TODS > owe teecevets 2,551,393,078 || 14,526, 740,295 519, 187, 847 6, 181,027,477 | 21,226,905,619 1,429.90 
1954.5 asses 2,656, 722,341 || 15,765,916, 390 596, 756, 619 6,771,905, 859 | 23,134,578, 868 1,513.35 
DOD ier arereeees 3,154,670, 863 || 17,401,229, 498 691,660, 141 7,358,681, 886 | 25,451,571, 525 1,621.33 
TO5G.. calmer 4,119, 767,664 || 19,783, 194,985 819,968,279 8, 484,252,879 | 29,087, 416, 148 1,808.83 
LOD T canines 4,936,358, 903 |] 22,262,730, 280 994,762,620 | 9,829,563,601 | 33,087,056, 501 1,992.00 
1958. ceerereenars 5,129,714,126 || 24,560, 264, 322 1,170,343,106 | 10,765,171,257 | 36,495,778, 685 2,136.76 
1959s Steen 5,622, 229,317 || 27,695, 965,612 1,332,991,403 | 11,844, 852,757 | 40,873,809, 772 2,337.92 
1960.20 weoecerets 5,692, 887,763 || 30,418,380,871 | 1,554,844,168 | 12,675,749,459 | 44,648,974, 498 2,498.54 


_ 1 Based on official estimates of population; figures for 1952-59 revised since previous publication, in accordance 
with intercensal estimates based on the 1961 Census. 


4,—Summary of Life Iusurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1958-60 


Item 


Canadian Companies— 


New policies effected during year 


Pobelesan force Decngloor. nce sinecior.« cies ooracetes No. 4,942,324 5,039,384 5,101, 467 
— $ | 24,560, 264,322 | 27,695,965,612 | 30,418,380, 871 
Policies ceased by death or maturity..............00005 No. 46,432 45,514 47,339 
5 $ 133,520,891 144,711,281 158, 926,397 

PUSUTANCe PLO teAl ULB a eeatstaat sts alalare viel leteetacttey eaters $ 432 , 683, 366 463, 604,526 487, 434,347 
Claims incutredtis as Gerona s occ tema ts cineca aioli oe. $ 141,248,140 152,564,173 167,409, 481 


1958 


: 389, 225 
$ 3,345, 151, 460 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 


1959 


375, 603 


3,736, 273,098 


1960 


379, 785 


3, 887,468, 819 
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4.—Summiary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1958-60—concluded 
e———oS———SSSSSSS 


Item 


1958 1959 1960 
British Companies— 
New policies effected during year..................005. No. 27,592 25,751 29,196 
ae $ 224,776,123 224,673,981 301,251,878 
Peomioiowan force Dec. 81........0+sse0cssacdecvaccccnste No. 234,196 242,901 254, 683 
=A 2 $ 1,170,348, 106 1,332,991, 403 1,554, 844, 168 
Policies ceased by death or maturity............-...06: No. ; 438 , 046 
$ 4,458,013 5,254,612 5, 187, 138 
Insurance “SOLTESSICE TT). tap Canara a Pen ar epee, Speer ere. $ 24, 409,973 29,553,907 29; 562,928 
GTS soya LSA, Sa 2 OR aie Oe $ 5, 126,582 6,047,985 6, 162, 832 
Foreign Companies— 
New policies effected during year. ..........0..ceeceuee No. 308,971 296,040 291,208 
gta s $ 1,559, 786, 543 1,661, 282,238 1,504, 167,066 
PROIOS INMOTCS WEG. 81... ..leccccecssneetssteoscesecc No. 4,951,638 00; 303 , 831,044 
ta $ 10,765, 171,257 | 11, 844) 852,757 12, 675, 749° 459 
Policies ceased by death or maturity..................+ No. 86,964] . , 836 58.7 
$ 64, 443, 831 59, 805, 153 67,651, 012 
TURREANOE DLCIOUIEIS, «.<...<:09. st.ieacmiciniecrs'eee os maccinecnt « $ 191, 420, 246 204, 582,461 211,679,249 
BSR INGULEOUL EC tse caus) ean veh esi ge tnae tncanhe $ 65,543,051 64,680, 849 71,502; 1li 
All Companies— 
New policies effected during year................s0000- No. 725,788 697,394 700,189 
aeorin. $ 5,129,714, 126 5, 622,229,317 5,692, 887, 763 
ICR AIUAOLCO, LCG 5/3 inc 5021s asciereesciayte sere on che an coche No. 10, 128, 158 10,182,588 10,187,194 
pes $ | 36,495,778,685 | 40,873,809, 772 44,648,974’ 498 
Policies ceased by death or maturity..................- No. 135,745 94,788 108,092 
: 202, 422,735 209,771,046 231,764,547 
Insurance PROTON: =o. (o,0/5 0 a,s:0.5 9 .0,e0e Sie maitre he nance oS oe $ 648,513,585 697,740,894 728, 676,524 
COMED FES, OPEC Tg EL at RS a i IO le $ 211,917,773 223, 293,007 245,074,424 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 


5.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies Effected and in Force in Canada by 
Companies under Federal Registration, 1958-60 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force Dec. 31 


Year, Type of Policy and Average Average 
Nationality of Company Noo Riba paps Not ‘Azmaont aie | 
Policy Policy 
1958 $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Policies— 
ae ee 346,191 | 2,489,780,234 7,192 | 4,300,816 | 17,201,843, 900 4,000 
a ie 27,520 208,059,981 7,560 200,738 | 1,076, 412,792 5,362 
SS are 258,655 | 1,258,245, 565 4°865 | 2,332,816 | 6,270,470,632 2; 688 
Industrial Policies— 

“7 i ee 41,333 49,599, 902 1,200 629,510 584,765,479 929 
“LE ei ae ies = = = 33/228 4) 474,557 135 
oS a nS Son 45, 698 21,411,929 469 | 2,603,677 954,101,714 366 

1959 
* art Sane al bw 334,854 | 2,564,125, 145 7,657 | 4,405,999 | 18, 700,799,040 4,244 
Pace, seen 25,686 213,727,701 8/321 211/343 | 1,218,946, 427 5,768 
ae ee 251,794 | 1,239,742, 861 4,924 | 2,419,906 | 6,861,758, 172 2) 836 
37,953 46, 422, 646 1,223 617,224 584, 108, 668 946 
= = _ 31,282 4’ 084/021 131 
40,230 19,344, 873 481 | 2,463,410 914° 368,310 371 

1960 
nf: ete Po 2! 375,973 | 2,747,978,352 7,309 | 4,930,290 | 20,592, 489, 650 4,177 
oy eee 29'090 255,094,937 8.769 224'549 | 1,392;358,202 6,201 
a es a 253,044 | 1,184, 458, 668 4'681 | 2,495,974 | 7,307,676,471 2/928 
erieadian dn tee aD 1,066 1,129,632 1,060 153,559 78,106,041 509 
GM SE 5, ean des = = = 29,754 3,802, 788 128 
EES iranhichacnairaessiaes bes 34,840 18, 218,956 523 | 2,317,534 871,453,371 376 
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6.—Group Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1958-60 


Year and 


Nationality of Company 


@AnkGigNs. $5 0.cce ae 
Brirsh Pees eee 


CANRAIAD. os 025i 4 


British... 


Roretonte. nce ae 


Canadian = v5. -1-£ee.: 
FATIRISHL. oc tees eee a 
Moreigisee.. «<<. «Miers 


Effected In Force Dee. 31 
Average 
Policies Amount Policies | Certificates Amount Amount per 
Certificate 
No. $ No. No. $ $ 
Seis Seid 1,701 805,771,324 11,998 5,677,800 6,773, 654, 943 1,193 
By bat Je 72 16,716,142 230 19,329 89, 455, 757 4,628 
ire. ac 4,618 280,129,049 15,145 2,314,709 3,540,598, 911 1,530 
patios 2,796 \1,125,725,307 16,161 7,793,897 8,411,057, 904 1,079 
65 10,946, 280 276 21,677 109, 960,955 5,073 
bra Se iiersters 4,016 402,194, 504 16,987 2,707,345 4,068, 726,275 1,503 
WEE eee ek 2,746 |1,138, 360,835 17,618 9,339, 582 9,747,785, 180 1,044 
Soa 106 46,156,941 380 31, 623 158, 683,178 5,018 
NES: 3,324 301, 489, 442 17,536 3,259, 336 4,496,619, 617 1,380 
I 


$$ 


7._Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1958-60 


Type of Insurer 


All companies, 


OLCINALY stone aes 


All companies, 
industrial 


Fraternal benefit 


societies.........-- 


1958 1959 
Policies | Policies | Death || Policies | Policies 
Exposed Ter- Rate || Exposed Ter- 
to minated per to minated 
Risk | by Death] 1,000 Risk | by Death 
No. No. No. No. 
6,740,661 36, 450 5.4 6,963,033 36,594 
3,384, 562 33,565 9.9 3,204, 368 30, 405 
500, 142 4,252 8.5 512,587 4,240 
10,625,365 74,267 7.0 {10,679,988 71,239 


Death || Policies 
Rate || Exposed 
per to 
1,000 Risk 
No. 
5.3 || 7,363,722 
9.5 || 2,820,903 
8.3 503,631 
6.7 ||10,688, 256 


1960 


Policies | Death 


Ter- Rate 
minated per 
by Death} 1,000 
No. 
39,383) 5.4 
29,042) 10.3 
4,154| 8.3 
72,579) 6.8 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Companies Transacting Life Insurance under 
Federal Registration 


The financial statistics in Tables 8 and 9 relate only to life insurance transacted by 


companies under federal registration. 


The figures for British and foreign companies 


apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, the 
assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for total 
business, including business arising outside of Canada as well as in Canada. : 
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8.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Life Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Life Insurance of British and 


Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1958-60. 


Assets and Liabilities 


1958 1959 1960 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
PR MEEANEES 1) SMR PIS oct. 2. SOR Oe BOS oh nol sc actenen cae 7,583,162,563 | 8,095,250,934 | 8,610,477,204 
—— at SO AE a Sts OE Ae ee a germane ee 4,030, 635, 953 
Seis & ha Sa a Rikers eet ats ih wees 0 ee ena. by Wena Ratbone ts J ; “ ,199 448, 247,750 
+ sect ey a5 = ape! BA 2,609, 040,713 2,863 ,597,911 3, 113,067,104 
grecments ol sale of real estate. 2.5... 6... bee esse cceee 5,076,560 5,520,045 4,942,226 
ete Sine 2 ae oe ee ee oe rr ee 254,748,709 265, 296, 563 282,892,192 
SA Je Se CORE liar aos Se maaan 369, 961,497 394, 550,573 431,676,229 
oT ER CS a ie eek ae anti’ 79,671,736 68,716,852 70,481,884 
Investment income, due and accrued ; ] : 71,232,841 78,630,118 87,000,373 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 64,536,138 69,370,878 72,166,799 
Shares of company’s capital stock (purchased under mutuali- 
nh ape ne) pay. SOR. £ tok ee ee tan. of eee ae, Secs 46,721,060 59,344,565 48 576,355 
ESOS OS es ae ee eee: | ee Sen eee 13,700, 429 15,045,399 20,790,339 
CEES UST UU Raa Se nee SE eee ee Sense Cr vee. 7,130,219,806 | 7,606,269,809 | 8,079,533,701 
Actuarial reserve for contracts wi0ree.. PS. oS ios. cacwen wens 5,979,494,193 | 6,391,158,876 | 6,787,219,229 
Amounts on deposit pertaining to contracts.................. 590, 890, 429 617,130,121 651, 158, 732 
Outstanding claims tnder contracte. 206 Ps oe... bon ewes cs 60,410,411 64,216,555 69,521,291 
|e COS CS a CE as a 2 ee ey 499 424,773 533 , 764, 257 571,634, 449 
i TE. A ee ee a ne ae 438,012,242 472,979,421 512,877,050 
14,930,515 16,001,704 18,066, 453 
374,366,300 406,111,524 471, 782, 029 
211,628,506 222,697,172 272,527,602 
59, 957,983 63,902,020 Hacer 
80,041,848 90, 257,450 104,098,014 
Dane | CT rn ae Aen et See eee en rer a 6,037, 469 12,526,100 12,562,089 
MAMET: ace ae o2)<5s.6sd GES Cee’ cfs s' nears eae goisee FE 7,303,412 8,322,726 9,542,965 
LU 7 Sap Re ae Se Se eed ee aera Sip emer ae 2,727,569 3,258,817 1,888,192 
Investment income, due and accrued...........-......--00-- 1,316, 267 1,458,245 1,721,185 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 1,957,702 2,107,701 2,213, 653 
APE REEUR LM re 5a. 0 5 0016, 2 ¥ » LES 0 CRS Sh 2 own a dele Reese eno 3,395,544 1,581,293 2,820,413 
MAUS RERRCHISTET CO ATIAGE coe. socks 8s ne odes ends av ieee mR aeee 335,191,504 382,690, 764 436,254, 716 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force.............eeeeeeeees 329,761, 180 374, 755, 633 425,757,729 
Outstanding claims under contracts..............0eeeeeeeeeee 1,566, 622 2,171 west 2,528,986 
EDD Sp SEE) Se eS - Se OS) ee A ae 3,863, 702 5,763,410 7,968,001 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada.................... 39,174,796 23,420,760 35,527,313 
Foreign Companies 
ROOD coc 8 eee ods apie te ieee 1,432,822,001 | 1,494,222,700 | 1,624,049,659 
mak en REE eT Sones te ae 1700872827918 | 1,026,683.044 1,126, 180,644 
LUE ai, eee» Si a? Se, Ae, Sacer oer coc 1,800,000 1,720,000 i, ; 
PB catata: . ee eee tee corer a nee 311,457,795 349, 208,596 370,245,594 
melee hh RD RA PLE. OT 6,061, 352 6,888, 139 6,762, 180 
Policy loans ip Cr ee Ce a aoe mane 66,617,512 69, 780, 299 73,930,490 
Pocuperniae (60S oc... a RS Be 15,321,412 14,671,611 16, 811,266 
Investment income, due and accrued............+--..+ eee 16, 199, 473 17,6 80 ,933, 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 6, 854, 689 7,303, 179 8,373, 123 
Se ee Bonen EPP er rr Pore rime Ly cicaAce Biorb 226, 850 303 , 432 972,972 
poder cA DRS OREE Se «See 1,313,116,206 | 1,389,744,933 | 1,458,457,809 
Ree weeee pe toncnaedin’ is foreeceh ons teees tab ae 17208, 408,136 | 17277,774.729 | 1,332,941,807 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force....... , 208, 408, 
i ima tader contracta.:. vA; Jrt ste cees are eee 13,117,132 14, 260,043 16,164,508 
Outstanding claims under contracts...... , 4 
Obiter Tali ties: ooie« + oiabewcistew nals cers oe ona plee sarees « aah baes 91,590,938 97,710,161 109,351,494 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada................-- 119,705,795 104,477,767 165,591,850 


Ree Cree ese re AS Sek = ee eT eS 


1 k values. The liabilities include a reserve equal to the amount, if any, by which the total book value 
of me” ns real estate exceeds the total market value (or amortized value where applicable). 2 At 


market values. 
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9.—Total Revenue and Expenditure for Life Insurance Transacted by Canadian Companies 
under Federal Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada for Life Insurance 
Transacted by British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1958-60. 


Revenue and Expenditure 1958 1959 1960 
a ae ee Ns se 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 

Total Revenue. 65 Joo, Rae x 5 Sead tease a wanes eeesnnes 1, 235,561,691 | 1,357,486,095 | 1,426,390, 067 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............- 875, 413, 883 965, 192, 845 995, 635, 251 
Investment income... .. A... ds db ine sclse sewn satel miele 330, 305, 292 361, 341, 434 398, 865,617 
Sundry items... ds iu seie ce oo 0a so ema eeeen« wecisiciceris mony 29,842,516 30, 951,816 31,889,199 

Total Expenditures... 0.2.20... sce ecwecneees nses on armen 1,161,389,411 | 1,278,711,041 | 1,344,451, 702 
G@latrasi Mcurred 65. sce tee a’ 0 oe Te Oe wo ee eae oe ee ene rion 411,294, 197 465, 457,119 513,649, 249 
Normal increase in actuarial reServe.......-..eeeeeeeeeeeeees 380, 854, 198 401, 660, 858 390,370,013 
Taxes, licences and fees. .........cececcceecereeeeccecenecces 23, 803, 637 25,195,697 26, 827,249 
Commissions and general expenseS.........+2eeeee cece eres 194, 798,308 207,371, 899 219,999,045 
Sundry items2.; 20.0.5. sees ca cnmncess cuewen ses eenienit eae 44, 233,079 61,188, 574 64,949,249 
Dividends to policyholders. ..........00.eeeeee eee eeeeceees 97,815,352 106, 493,008 116, 103, 692 
Increase in provision for profits to policyholders...........-- 8,590,640 11,343, 886 12,553,205 

Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Excess. of revenue over expenditure. .........e eee eeeener cree 74,172,280 78,775,054 81,938,365 
Net capital gain on investMents...........e0eeeeeeeseeeeeees 8,047,616 5, 880, 989 4,763, 
Other credits to:surplus (net): .1 226 eee eaes ses eae eine se —23,213,8321) —32,262,9501} —25,450,094! 
Net increase in special reserves or funds...........-----+++++- —20, 995, 405 —8, 281,320 —13, 147,221 
Special increase in actuarial reserve..........+.+++eeeeeeeeee 518, 441 —6, 555,415 —5, 831,944 
Dividends to sharcholders! .-. 4.2.1.2 2e-see om pee eae meee —3,475, 1982 —2,498,7152 —2,249,8702 
Increase in surplus (policyholders and shareholders)......... 35, 053, 902 35, 057, 643 40,022, 496 

British Companies 

Revenue, im Canada ica sc incdseica cc enreemacee hatanasie ae 72,328, 769 82,183, 753 89,366, 783 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 55, 675, 767 62,926, 136 66, 846, 296 
Investment: income... 02.0. o<s.ccsencctemtiesss sce ee mass vee 15, 286, 673 18, 223,098 21,512,524 
SUMGLY. THOMAS oe sie orien cs a ae eee 1,366,329 1,034,519 1,007,963 

Expenditure Im: Canada); ..< <4 coee costco gee ee eee 31,757, 240 40,869,074 41,968,372 
Claims incurred soo os << o-oo ks eee ois nn oe eine aie sarees oi 16, 128, 458 21,119,885 22,579,102 
Taxes, licences and fees.........-+02seeeeee eens eee ceecceeees 559, 422 709,531 783,198 
Commissions and general expenses..........+sececeeesceeeees 11, 163,005 11,751,795 13,713, 408 
Other expenditure. ssc. Do. sce e eaten ae ccmeaste ee tate ate 925,034 928,849 919, 424 
Dividends to policyholders: 2. 2.5-0-225- cn. seeteece sees 2,981,321 6,359,014 3,973,240 

Foreign Companies 

Revenue: in Canadan2.2. «55.2 bes det we eno se cee rier 274,161,505 295, 402, 246 308,304, 438 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 200, 691, 286 214, 845, 931 219,197,012 
Investment incoMe. <.........--seccerersweccesccemeccnne ses 62,010,010 68, 404, 782 75, 944, 843 
Sundry items: 3.5 5.22 2 ca wnase te tone < acleee -s ee eee 11, 460, 209 12,151,533 13,162,583 

Expenditure in Camada.................0220eeseeeee cece eee 198,137,546 204, 967,518 217,634,311 
Claims incurred. ... 22... 000c0sdscecsscecccceccccnccssevcess 100,177, 803 100, 706, 467 111, 265, 293 
Taxes, licences and, [eG Sab. 5 oc 50 cine owed leh ohakboewie cu eewes 5,560,088 5,994, 497 6,572,120 
Commissions and general expenseS.........-++++-+++e2eeeeees 55, 108, 125 53,923,595 55,365, 523 
Other expenditures or2 2 cs cae > etter ele oleae ia 10,026, 174 12,299,928 12,211,518 
Dividends to policyholdées< .s22ee: . sabe ate oes erence wears 27, 265, 356 32,043,031 32,219, 857 

1 Includes amounts written off shares purchased under mutualization plan. 2 Dividends on shares other 


than those purchased by the company under mutualization plan. 


Subsection 4.—Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance 
benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 
10 gives statistics of life insurance in Canada transacted by fraternal benefit societies and 
Table 11 shows statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure relating to all business 
of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada of foreign societies. The rates charged 
by these societies are computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits granted, having 
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regard for actuarial principles. The benefit funds of each society must be valued annually 
by a qualified actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries of Great 
Britain, of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the Society of Actuaries) and a 
readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the actuary certifies to the solvency 
of each fund. The first sections of Tables 10 and 11 relate to the 16 Canadian societies 
registered by the federal Department of Insurance, only one of which does not grant life 
insurance benefits. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign fraternal 
_ benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal Government prior to 
transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, though forbidden to accept new members, 
were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance already in 
force. Most of these societies and some foreign societies that had not been licensed pre- 
viously by the provinces have since obtained federal authority to transact business. At 
the end of 1960 there were 32 foreign fraternal benefit societies federally registered to 
transact business in Canada although two of these do not grant life insurance benefits. 


10.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 
under Federal Registration, 1958-66 


Item 1958 1959 1960 


Canadian Societies 


SRE eee SSE crt sin’ als sack op pian cee een siaeaey $ 4,979,817 5,361,575 6,028, 137 
COTTIER SNOUTTOU fosc5c 5 os Peas seca s cane be evs tie ceases $ 3,786, 652 3,581,052 3,951,619 
ieracortiiontes Cf ected... ..csis« occ ca sis ac sme niswis a\sa.ereieje No. 46,543 42,266 39,005 
$ 89, 161, 447 97, Lt 120, ad pe 
Wertitenteassiniforce Des B12 1.20. .sesslnes das + celldes sacs No. 322, 253 9,77 : 
— re SA 417, ee = learg 
ifi d by death or maturity............00008 oO. ‘ ; : 
oo oe % $ 2,366, 139 2,354,578 2,467,083 
Foreign Societies 
SLT, ei OB IRAE Se Sern OSE eee eric $ 4,678,141 5, 144, 588 5, 437,592 
Saere aeaied Pe, TET Se, Bae ae, x 2, 805, 659 3,052, 528 3, 176,578 
RHGALOS EIECELE Ccisisssinix spk nic os aa hie se asiale wie oe oO. 3 - ; 
New certificates effected..... : 2600" Gb8 31,380 04 31, sr, He 
ertifi i Sd, 15K eee tale intelns Wie a ete 'elalatee stains No. 154, 507 4 
e oT ee $ 205, 735, 161 Lb A AO ear 
i LLY ste cade scree ‘No. 1,731 ; é 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity : ee Lote Ge 9.012 44s 
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11.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 1966 


Item Item Amount 
$ 
Canadian Societies* Canadian Socleties'—continued 

DREN re ee ery fc 160,358,642 || Liabilities and Surplus................. 160,358, 642 
Bens Pere res OTe 114,313,863 || Actuarial reserve 118,670,883 
RS Ee ae ee TT 9,047,009 || Outstanding claims... 1,216,545 
Mortgage loans on real estate........++- 20'075,300 || Amounts on deposit.........e0s+e+see0s pi 305 : 622 
Agreements of sale of real estate 443,760) Otheri.n.scectersvvetovarvervevce sects an ay 

Beil GRERTOL caste sade case 5008 Ke 3,692,995 || Surplus.......-.seeceeseecseeseereeeees , 739, 

Certificate loans and liens........-.++++ 5,751,393 

Cash inasins; die and sogrusd...| 13077811 [Revenue | 34,140,059 
vestment income, due and & o 2A. ’ ? L©. were eeeee ss eetneeceerersrereres 99367 

i i butions Premiums, contributions and dues...... 26,339, 
i ae ; woes ~ fi ee 3,695,886 || Investment income. ........+++e+eeeees 6, sn 

RPE J. 1 bsc2) . 26s REE Hien BIB, B00 Mn Katbiew iidig). dave us che enhs chee nee ess 867, 


1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 
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1i.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 1960— 


concluded 
Item Amount Item Amount 
$ y $ 
Canadian Societies!\—concluded Foreign Societies?—concluded 
Expenditure. ..... 00-0065 soc acsesce secs $1766, 750 |), RCRUGStASO. «5 ue ie coer anit 952,595 
Cla MS AN Carved. se tees tore cer arel eters 8,278,549 || Certificate loans and liens.............. 3,503,118 
Increase in actuarial reserve.........+-. 8:689;288)|| sCashirtt.: unis mee one. hs. Seep eeeee 1,387,213 
Taxes, licences and feeS.........+--+05- 91,758 || Investment income, due and accrued... 704,516 
@OMUMISSIONSs es oe ee heen s Se te wer 6,235,108 || Outstanding premiums, contributions 
Generaliexpensess siceus b= eta. ets eeieeee 5, 451,876 and. .duesi:#. Lok dacsmae cock tele ett 368, 586 
Oita ge Meee Seenate acter eden ae 1,251, 471. | Other: : cv. tet eee peas ete aire eres. 1,240 
Dividends to members.........+.+.++- 1,580, 526 
Increase in provision for profits to j Liabilities... 0. 0..605. ane -e see ee ees 47,978, 741 
DOLCyV Older ss eras on eee celus bic etas ecle> 238,209 || Actuarial reserve ca... fe. rei ents 42,539,959 
Outstandingclaims. 10. Seee wee ee 1,074, 218 
Analysis of Increase in Surplus— Others, we td aiatiass eee : teenies 4,364,564 
Excess of revenue over expenditure..... 2,373,324 
Net capital gain on investments........ —44, 952) | REVCIRUC decease ak. aiaicicts rele ee wee eked 11,072, 960 
Other credits to surplus (net)..........- —39,018 || Premiums, contributions and dues...... 8,106,349 
Net increase in special reserves......... 186, 854 Tnwestinenteancomne:. isso a 'sieileenriee ates 2,459,448 
Tnereaso.in SUUpliscci wm cme oe cleo clola aictere 2, 410, 0a MOUBCEn seater emcincrmcree SOROS ao ae 507, 163 
EX PORGIGUPC, bate eles oso ols wereloltsite eielere 6,709,403 
Claims ancimrediays. 8462-2. rtee neers 4,364,521 
Foreign Societies? Taxes, licences and fees...............- 45,050 
Commissions MiSe nt scat Renn ps 782,795 
A SSCES YY, cS Gay Pace e NEDO veer at olen 59,000,951 General expenses: ccra:sowlou chia siertenionions 525, 682 
Bots iy See Gre a reiacer ir CRITIO CORIO 48, 482,393 Other. 22) Fis Bere eee eer 410,323 
Mortgage loans on real estate..........- 3,601,290 || Dividends to members................ 581, 032 
1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 2 All funds, business in Canada only. 


Subsection 5.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force Outside Canada by 
Canadian Companies under Federal Registration 


In this Subsection, there are given for the years 1959 and 1960 summary statistics 
of insurance effected and insurance in force at the end of the year in currencies other than 
Canadian dollars, as written by Canadian companies under federal registration. The 
statistics for individual companies are shown in Table 12 and for individual currencies in 
Table 13. The data given in both of these tables are in terms of Canadian dollars, the 
conversions from the various foreign currencies having been made at the book rates of 
exchange used by the various companies. Although these book rates of exchange do not 
follow the day-to-day fluctuations in the current rates of exchange, they are adjusted 
when necessary to keep them reasonably in line with the current rates. 


Canadian life insurance companies operating under federal registration at Dec. 31, 
1960 had life insurance in force amounting to $12,869, 133,074 in countries outside Canada. 
Insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian dollars amounted to $12,794,026,168; 
the difference between these figures is presumably the net amount of business in countries 
outside Canada transacted in Canadian currency. The business in force in Canada of 
Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government amounted to $30,418,380,871 
at Dec. 31, 1960, and the total business on the books of these companies, in and out of 
Canada, amounted to $43,287,513,945. Thus, about 30 p.c. of the total business in force 
for Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government was in force in countries 
outside Canada. 


In connection with their business outside Canada, the Canadian life insurance com- 
panies registered by the Federal Government held, at the end of 1960, Commonwealth 
and foreign investments in the amount of $2,795,873,262. 
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12.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 


Societies) under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than. C i 
Company, 1959 and 1960. ; sige el ad 


Year and 
Company 


1959 


Confederation 
Continental... 


ROTI ei Gaistic's a> 9:0" 


Crown 


Tee aGOW specs). wile eae oes 
WIGMGADIC. <6 -50+0000+ 


Great-West.....3...6..% 
Lend ons: sic. 22. + am 


Manufacturers.......... 
Lt hr ee 


Insurance Effected 


Common- 
wealth 
Currencies 


$ 


42, 369, 575 
35, 789, 569 


19, 346, 649 
5, 494, 749 
195, 686 


34, 706, 976 


106, 200, 183 
130,083 


6, 024, 518 
12, 823, 546 


214, 357,700 


477,439,234 


62, 161, 183 
48, 802, 237 


21,569, 081 
9” 328) 182 


lest 


40, 640, 667 


121,913, 834 
100, 500 


5,990, 260 
19, 435, 094 


297, 844, 683 


557, 785, 721 


Foreign 
Currencies 


$ 


125, 636 
159, 835, 982 


75, 748, 192 


188, 454, 135 
42,523,319 
315, 640, 507 
5,062, 154 
604, 216 
175, 096,019 
158, 178 

73, 877 
35,000 
3,631,264 
5,910,701 
66, 880, 828 
4, 148, 276 


276, 176, 637 
84, 660 


1,320,189, 581 


527,746 
142,387,727 


121, 103, 536 


257, 885, 255 
45,469,665 


30,000 

273, 896, 189 
4,310,191 
1, 249, 858 
253, 283, 984 
348, 967 
54,787 

15, 000 
3,096, 756 
23,912, 885 
81, 768, 498 
5,994,951 


260, 393, 541 
38,315 


1, 475, 767, 851 


Insurance in Force Dee. 31 


Common- 
Total wealth 
Currencies 

$ $ 

125, 636 — 
202, 205, 557 288, 035, 324 
111, 537,761 240,795,701 
_ 13, 877 
207, 800,784 92,010, 650 
48,018, 068) 23,550,716 
195, 686 2,157,195 
= 236, 540 
315, 640, 507 102,942 
39,769, 130 168, 178, 832 

604, 216 — 
281, 296, 202 700,397,327 
288, 261 1,702, 849 

73, 877 — 
35, 000 117, 124 
3,631, 264 566, 101 
11, 935, 219 25, 528, 467 
79,704, 374 50,998, 954 
4,148, 276 25,750 
490,534,337] 1,300, 418, 763 

84, 660 — 
1,797, 628,815) 2,894,837, 112 

527,746 — 
204, 548, 910 332,227,506 
169,905,773 270, 472, 809 
— 10,297 
279, 454, 336 105, 837, 112 
54,797, 847 31, 439, 108 
— 1,945,693 
— 239, 480 

30, 000 _— 
273, 896, 189 77, 864 
44, 950, 858 197,541,761 

1, 249, 858 _ 
375, 197,818 778, 167,377 
449, 467 1,742, 688 

54, 787 _— 
15,000 107, 608 
3,096, 756 563,068 
29,903, 145 29,318,754 
101, 203, 592 69,672,342 
5,994,951 25,591 
488, 238, 224} 1,441, 147, 687 

38,315 _ 

2, 038,553,572 


Foreign 
Currencies 


$ 


2,855, 213 
781,790, 874 
47,568 
422,331,105 
247,831 
853, 475, 250 
210, 245, 730 
6, 000 

3,333 
70,939 
1,695, 992,940 
45, 226,939 
8,583, 336 
1,065, 616, 161 
305, 733 
301,086 
253,345 

25, 753, 286 
15, 504, 443 
279, 152, 627 
30, 766, 959 


, 000 
3,193,120, 585 
223, 737 


8, 631,880,020 


3,200, 710 
857, 643, 528 
43, 674 
508,341,176 
125, 158 
1,065, 449, 993 
242,649,117 
1,000 

3,333 

67,783 

67, 604 

1, 862,758,978 
46,101,774 
8,947,603 
1,231,577, 241 
702,411 

304, 045 
258,939 
24,109, 883 
37,818, 843 
336, 867, 150 
34, 200, 507 
5,000 

3,271, 998,574 
245, 399 


3,260,536, 745| 9,533, 489, 423 


Total 


2,855,213 
1,069, 826, 198 
568 


663, 126, 806 
261,708 

945, 485, 900 
233,796, 446 
2,163,195 
239, 873 
70,939 

1, 696, 095, 882 
- 218,405,771 
8,583,336 
1,766, 013, 488 
2,008, 582 
301,086 

370, 469 
26,319, 387 
41,032,910 
330, 151,581 
30,792,709 
5,000 

4, 493, 539, 348 
223,737 


11,526,717,182 


3, 200, 710 
1,189, 871,034 
43,674 

778, 813, 985 
135, 455 
1,171, 287,105 
74,088, 225 
1,946, 693 


67, 604 

1, 862, 836, 842 
243,643,535 
8, 947,603 
2,009, 744, 618 
2,445,099 
304, 045 

366, 547 
24,672,951 
67, 137,597 
406, 539, 492 
34, 226, 098 
5,000 
4,713,146, 261 
245, 399 


12, 794,026,168 


Approximately 71 p.c. of all business in force in currencies other than Canadian is in 
United States currency and 17 p.c. is in sterling. From a slightly different point of view, 
approximately 25 p.c. of this business in force is in currencies of Commonwealth countries 
other than Canada, and 75 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 
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13.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, 


by Currency, 1959 and 1960. 


Currency 


UAaustrsuliss coe civ oniinien e's scones © 915 cane wie otha 
British West Indies and Bermuda.......-. 


Dollars— 
British Honduras........2.2.seessss> ee 
British West Indies, Bermuda and British 
(ETN Teo RHE IBSRRICAICEICE EM ISGOSUOOMALE C 
Hong, Kong, 2. 5.0. sesc cesses scseessccscee 
Walaa. 2 = dems cpictiene € 60 crue nacre esisiv'e as 


Shillings— 
Bast Africans ncjcicic siuverale e's lesciele.d cteisieieie aim'¥inr4 


Foreign Currencies..............0eeeeeeeeee 
Bahts (Thailand)............... a 
Bolivars (Venezuela)...........-. 
Cordobas (Nicaragua)...........- 
Dollars (United States of America) 
Francs (France)!.............e+. 
Franes (Switzerland).......... 
Guilders (Netherlands)....... : 
Guilders (Netherlands Antilles). 
Keyats) (Buriia ic cs seen aeice'e-'eis- ee 
Pesos (Arventina)sccwe sane 1c vccs.citenice stove 
Pesan (Chile) kriacsree arses is sa nice sleeieraiats awa 
‘Pesos (Colombia ies o< 01s cpisrcccesacieee ates 
Pesos (Guabaicas sack seume-sltnam ese aeecines 
Pesos (Dominican Republic)............0.. 
Pesos’ (Mlext6a) & ery sicies cle nisiere cieapeimioes ats aN 
Pesos: (EHP PIES as os ore, siateiers clare siareie’s singe 
Pounds (We vpe. wos cs ce + eoltereitcetldesteiecas 
IRop ine pd berc| ete onenmmempe Me Sor Heer occ 
Poids (israel): wovacs ass canshy vereageee si eae 
Rupiahs (Indonesia): ccs. jc0 oocigar ace alee 
Soles (Bern) ares arsectsciesh ach tants dares we. slew'e e are 
Wen Japan) scees iesiceites aaineterncg avid ec en 


1959 


Insurance 
Effected 


$ 
477,439, 234 
282,083 , 587 
67,200 
20,891,146 
209, 656 


26, 425, 249 
101,330,196 


39, 454,235 
1,114,085 
3,467, 689 


2,396, 191 
1,320,189, 581 
2, 136, 125 
1,260,991, 624 
2,199,262 
28,509 
24,931,116 

2' 657.378 
105,000 

12, 350,653 


11,870,873 
2/919, 041 


1,797, 628,815 | 11,526, 717,132 


Insurance 
in Force 
$ 
2,894, 837,112 557, 785,721 
1,908, 681,955 348, 288, 230 
73,247 — 
115,097, 742 28,156,381 
1,046, 106 1,175,124 
80,171,296 30,325, 450 
495,116,957 87,332,761 
681,577 ~ 
181, 898,332 55,466, 156 
12,559,216 1,248,345 
29,080,670 4,054, 467 
33,795,394 = 
6,306, 159 _ 
922,033 ~- 

29, 406, 428 1,738,807 
§,631,880,020 | 1,475,767,851 
54, 682 — 
24,897,761 14,144,512 
5,227 — 

8,197,105,944 || 1,403,094,371 
4,467 _ 
2,080 _ 
431, 866 = 
15,994,053 2,079,317 
157,145 a= 
3,709,440 - 
134 _ 
23,940 = 
207, 861,650 26, 430,367 
14,653, 477 3,619,919 
5, 852,277 68,000 
81,212,989 11, 430, 363 
16,574,505 —_ 
46, 937, 821 11,981,395 
14, 867,565 


2,919, 607 
1,396,270 = 
133,573 

3,154 


Insurance 
in Force 


$ 
3,260, 536,745 
2,140,828, 182 
6,047 
136, 754, 484 


100) 477; 439 
544,042,022 


653, 236 


225, 440, 284 
13,299, 842 
30, 294, 687 


31,738,547 
5, 693,218 
873,013 


26,073,316 

9,533, 489, 423 

32, 665 

35, 842,068 

2,827 

9,062,388, 705 
66 


7 

5,920 
219,133,351 
17,927,178 
3, 855, 652 
85, 295, 676 
14, 880, 192 
56,249,229 
16,760,789 
327, 804 
116,097 
3,172 


2,033,553,572 | 12,794,026, 168 


1 New francs. 


Section 2.—Fire and Casualty Insurance 


At the end of 1960 there were 284 companies registered by the Federal Government 
to transact fire insurance in Canada (87 Canadian, 79 British and 118 foreign). Of these 
companies, 276 (81 Canadian, 79 British and 116 foreign) were also registered to transact 
casualty insurance. In addition, 95 companies were registered by the Federal Government 
to transact casualty insurance but not fire insurance (22 Canadian, 8 British and 65 
foreign). Of the companies registered to transact fire and/or casualty insurance, 67 were 
also registered to transact life insurance; 13 of these were registered for fire, life and casualty 


insurance and 54 for life and casualty but not fire insurance. 


It should be noted also 


that, in addition to the companies registered by the Federal Government to transact 
casualty insurance, there were 25 registered fraternal benefit societies transacting accident 
and sickness insurance, of which 22 also transacted life insurance. 
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As shown in Table 14, some fire and casualty insurance is transacted in Canada by 
companies that are provincially licensed only. These companies generally confine their 
operations to the province of incorporation but may be allowed to sell insurance in other 
provinces. Many of them are mutual organizations transacting only fire insurance on a 
county, municipal or parish basis. 


Table 14 summarizes net premiums written and net claims incurred for the years 
1959 and 1960 in the fields of fire insurance and casualty insurance in Canada. These 
data are presented on the basis of the supervising government authorities for the com- 

panies concerned. The table relates to insurance companies only; no data are included 
with respect to fraternal benefit societies. 


14.—Fire and Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1959 and 1960 


1959 
Item Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred 
3 
Fire Insurance : : 
Federally registered companieS...........ee0eeeeseeee 196,702,991 96,054,754 |} 200,735,958 | 100,501,460 
EOMEMUEAL IGOMSCCS 0, 5 5<'< bale esis eivtein ao ce Sebi sha es oo 26, 898, 159 14,725,798 28,949,924 13, 464, 657 
In province by which incorporated bse eras itacstey a af 24,229,094 13,067, 583 25, 964,609 12,239, 904 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 2,669,065 1,658,265 2,985,815 1,224,758 
PINE RON COM ET 5 bee acess colts st vs'es wie seiawisdeee veces 9,431,630 7,900,105 9,000, 107 7,087,491 
SUGGES RAPE 5.5. Oetricecl mine cin victornct tints « ane 233,032,780 | 118,680,657 | 238,685,989 | 121,053,608 
Casualty Insurance 

Federally registered companies.............-20s00000- 556,112,462 | 324,708,480 | 587,619,299 | 342,835, 402 
(ea) Cr i ee 57,353,016 31,646, 824 57,216,555 30,069,719 
In province by which incorporated................ §1, 289,393 28,550, 816 51,460, 464 26,652,808 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 6,063, 623 8,096,008 5,756,091 8,617, 411 
APIS TAO GTRtw siaidio's isa eWelvis eos 5s sanneme of oanpir 31,679,884 16,927,789 29,085,548 17,037,338 
POSS MOMS TERUO cr cn sr inane oiviale woes cic 645,145,362 | 373,283,093 || 673,921,402 | 389,942,459 

Totals, Fire and Casualty.............. 878,178,142 | 491,963,750 || 912,607,391 | 510,996,067 


Subsection 1.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration 


The net premiums written have increased very rapidly in recent years, having almost 
doubled since 1949; the net claims incurred have kept pace with this increase. 


15.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1949-60 


Net Net Net 
Premiums Premiums Claims 
Year Written Written Incurred 
during during during 
Year Year Year 
$ § $ 
(SURES REPT 103,955, 183 46,567,188 || 1955........ecvereerecees 146, 444, 845 77, 836, 245 
pt Sa Rey leaaeres ss 115,648/449 | 58,524,685 |] 1956... 2.22... sec eeee eee 155,506,787 | 86,088,850 
pS ee Seats kote 134, 496, 218 52,086,541 |] 1957......cceeeeeeceseeeelee 156, 246,117 109,757, 161 
WEMIACes Sank pass ee cman oie 139,777,732 61, 124,918 |] 1958.........ceceeeeeeens 177,364, 450 88,151,837 
a en ae Maes 145, 937,546 66, 787,604 || 1959.........eeeeeenvenes 196, 702,991 96,054, 754 
ape aayee 148, 446, 105 70, 445,544 |] 1960.......... seen eeeees 200,735,958 100, 501, 460 
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16.—Fire Insurance in Canada classified by Province and by Nationality of Company 
under Federal Registration, 1959 and 1960 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 


Canadian Companies British Companies Foreign Companies 
Year and Province Net Net Net Net Net Net 
or Territory Premiums | Claims | Premiums} Claims | Premiums| Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1959 
INewiousaiand s-oso4.. + < ev ceo ees 587,024 481, 253 1, 456, 299 1,004,195 628,618 408,099 
Prince Edward Island.............-- 285,389 101, 332 421,116 210,495 191,008 59,559 
IN Os S00 bso e eet anes eee 2,244,701 1,316,701 3,343,173 2,334,188 1,897,851 1,291,342 
New Branswiek. 1-20). oes teers 1,774, 782 878, 455 2,594, 356 1,303,026 1,582,023 863 , 442 
Queb6e tenes cacsras corn os eRe 20,086,645 9,396,649 | 24,101,318 | 10,665,238 | 22,444,497 9,921,365 
Omtarie te aioe ee oes ose ols See So 24,841,496 | 13,948,580 | 25,513, 129 13,962,653 26,917,167 | 13,507,304 
ManitGDS .. ene st xs cans sieges aes 3° 921.331 2,144,819 2,661,787 1,267,390 2,356,049 1,242,297 
Saskatchewan sis:scecae eeewarweess 3, 124,047 "951 , 043 1,563,383 636, 707 1,948,585 877,596 
PelBertsr ee - od aoe creas ooo een Ss 4,313,753 1,826, 122 4,412,773 1,765,951 4,424, 967 1,291,094 
British Columbia. s2ic asta <a-2< Ser 4,978,092 2,122,330 7,433,004 4,362,243 7,949,753 3,427,962 
Yukon and Northwest Territories!. 161,172 44, 406 413,540 89, 854 194,334 21,293 
Canada, 19598... .< tesco 66,318,432 | 33,207,190 | 73,913,878 | 37,601,940 | 70,534,852 | 32,911,353 
1960 

Newfoundland $25 cislsawinns aeceeee 604,277 281, 100 1,278,142 718,667 752,385 303, 472 
Prince Edward Island.............- 225,733 148, 800 399, 674 240,381 150, 827 57,356 
NovaSeotin...4: Sosmacnk tee sie wate 2,064, 425 1,008, 492 3,146, 144 1,697,519 1,595,072 893,916 
New @ranswick 2oc.2ser 0s <<. ae one 1,768,905 1,098,034 2,681,178 1,462,824 1,761,478 1,118, 654 
Quehoo. Mie nest eck ce nectar ole 20,580,050 9,120,532 | 24,654,577 | 12,377,711 | 22,953,786 | 11,614,678 
Omntariot...4....5 6 ees deed 35asen 26,887,102 | 12,475,227 | 25,482,583 | 15,002,342 | 27,793,895 | 13,744,092 
Manitobaic:<.cswnoses peer esse reser 4,106, 102 2,209,950 2,938,524 1,499, 235 2,616,388 1,206, 100 
Saskabebewall...¢2- 2 aatuceee + 6. stew 3.019, 794 829,063 1,347,276 474,237 1,782,341 673, 686 
Alberta: ecesksnisa vices 4,410,241 1,730,495 4,353,821 1,958,999 4,185,445 1,990,750 
British Columbia 5,044,129 2,905,591 7,436,213 4,644,674 8,098,765 4,395,994 
Yukon and Northwest Territories!.. 117,373 29,135 385,016 66, 097 166, 695 22,309 
Ce Tite: Seo ee eee | 68,828,131 | 31,836,419 74,103,148 | 40,142,686 | 71,857,077 | 36,021,007 


1 Includes certain ‘floater’ business that cannot be apportioned to any one province. 


Subsection 2.—Fire Losses 


The information in Tables 17 to 20, which deals with the loss of property and life 
caused by fire, has been summarized from the annual Statistical Report of Fire Losses in 
Canada prepared by the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 
Federal losses not included in these figures in 1960 amounted to $2,553,339 from 2,015 
fires; average federal losses for the period 1951-60 amounted to $5,021,626 from an anmaal 
average of 2,205 fires. 

17._Statistics of Fire Losses, 1951-60 


Nore.—Figures for 1926- 46 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 1078, and those for 1947-50 in the 1960 edition, 
p. 1169. Figures from 1922 may be obtained from the Dominion Hire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 


Wear Fires Property a Sarai Vaan Fires Property nae ed 
i 

Reported Loss Capitat| Fire Reported Loss? Capitat| Fire 
| No. $ $ No. No. $ $ No. 
195L IEE So 60,317 76, 157 , 807 5.58 535 195685 28... 80,746 106,772,153 6.64 601 
BED rece oso 64,103° 80, 902, 205 5.7 565 1957 Ses. 82,088 133 , 492,277 8.04 638 
1953 Ragoeees 67,519 84,270, 896 5.83 77 THES Ieae. 86,919 120,258, 696 7.04 532 
1954 tec, sai8% 68, 638 91,440,478 6.14 47 L959 «Bice 5 at 84,241 124, 532,238 7.12 560 
LSS eee 76,096 | 102,767,776 6.55 569 TOGO. emer 79,611 129,327,288 | 7.24 566 
1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 2 Newfoundland included from 1955. 


The provincial property losses for 1957-60 given in Table 18 include both insured and 
uninsured losses. 
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18.—Fire Losses, by Province, 1957-60 
ne er rr ee ee ee ge et Pe i rw nt ge 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
Province or Territory Fi Pp = ot 
: ires roperty per 
Property Loss Reported Loss! Capita 
$ $ $ No. $ $ 
Newfoundland Boge eo a or Ae 5,396,315 4,726,783 2,409, 232 ‘ 594 1,421,354 3.17 
Prince Edward LSC eee nearer: as 891,015 1,027, 267 839,912 467 740, 730 7.19 
Nova Scotia. nein ania ictaarace'< ata nest: ee 3,436,728 3,714,389 4,571,624 2,659 3,661,464 5.04 
OES re re 4,448,217 3,191,935 3,726,872 2,204 4,766,056 8.09 
Quebec 2. Re a gle, Sapll terrors 48,408,380 | 44,776,995 | 40,989,820 31,379 | 40,602,510 7.90 
Ontario eG oie eae te. a» < os +5 43,439,433 | 35,655,789 | 40,819,944 25, 153 | 42,163,599 6.90 
Net Sens re a crorscase ae 4/005, 283 3,782,329 4,502,141 2,530 6,080, 983 6.71 
io sipbh) se aris 2,063,809 3,980,048 3,280,579 2,011 3,132,065 3.42 
Alberta Page aas he eS RE a es 6,532,451 6,490, 742 7,102,221 4,658 7,630,695 5.91 
British “SLL TS, papel See ee ote 14,534,628 | 12,702,394 | 14,859,552 7,822 | 18,290,383 11.42 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 336,018 210,025 | 1,430,341 134 837,399 23.26 
lL Losesaseees® Saeed 133,492,277 | 120,258,696 | 124,532,238 79,611 | 129,327,288 7.24 
1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 
19. Fire Losses, by Type of Property, 1958-60 
1958 | 1959 | 1960 
Type of Property Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss!,? Reported Lossi Reported Loss!,? 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
TR UL ET ES . Qa eee 66,464 | 27,797,073 63,294 | 28,654,218 59,079 29,674,618 
1 ITE Te Seer eee 8,480 | 51,169,929 6,553 | 35,408,540 . 6,210 37,059,794 
LU ee! Se a Pees 5,141 | 10,165,959 5,906 | 11,926,439 5,383 10,577,827 
ems enTen re ass. 325. 5... Sete 02 1,473 9,754, 931 1,703 | 17,490,756 1,656 21,976,307 
Institutional and assembly.......... 1,016 6, 287,605 1,050 8,143, 459 1,076 6,564, 462 
MOEN Sar Ts. eas 3 SS 4,345 12,823, 916 5,735 | 22,908,826 6,207 22,052,926 
GGA s,s. Se. - 86,919 | 120,258,696 84,241 | 124,532,238 79,611 | 129,327,288 
1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 2? Addition not accurate; breakdown 


for Newfoundland not complete. 


.—Value of Property Loss, by Reported Cause of Fire, 1958-60 


| 1958 1959 1960 
Reported Cause Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss? Reported Loss? Reported Losst 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Smokers’ carelessness......-.---++-- 36,052 5,656,205 34,028 5,914,818 31,037 6,559, 352 
to , boil d smoke 
“ a. J; whee oes 7,036 7,785,707 6,348 a _— ees 
E d liances..... 7,546 | 13,887,770 7221 tS " , 653 ,016, 
Blectrici =e ite E ae Sep SP eere 2° 369 1,425, 247 2,075 1,374, 897 2,170 1,737,684 
¥, d hi rs 
on a expats : ‘5 aes 3,372 2,956,795 3; ia gee rg ee 
h d firease. sex 1,764 1,267,018 1,484 1,455,7 ,32 ,025, 
et eee Seo aoe y. _ peer rea 1,129 2,808,010 1,168 2,935,370 1,250 2, 747 ,507 
Lights, other than ae PRR hai 1,668 | 2,841,953 1,497 | 1,788,180 1,558 1,982, 009 
Lightning. .........----.00022 eee eeee 1,903 1,030,148 2,525 | 2,012,439 2,582 1,679, 481 
Sparks on roofs. . Pitot 557 497 , 647 442 710,105 412 572,361 
Exposure fires........-.- 695 1,370,467 663 1,654,976 569 1,163,810 
Spontaneous ignition... 4 386 1,574,339 377 2,018,170 391 4,357,236 
TneendiarismS, 0.08 De. oss 5 os. oe pees 466 2,895,650 501 3,337 , 622 481 2, 056, 656 
Miscellaneous known causes (explo- 
sions, fireworks, friction, hot grease 
ens “ae ETD anger yee 10,218 | 10,759,923 10,727 9,679,196 10,076 12,705,978 
SS 49 ERE RR ee a 11,758 | 63,501,818 127041 | 64,640,790 11/513 | 68,466,672 
A i le el 86,919 | 120,258,696 84,241 | 124,532,238 79,611 129,327,288 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 
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Subsection 3.—Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The various classes of casualty insurance are shown in Table 21. These figures 
relate only to companies registered by the Federal Government. 


21.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred 
in Canada, 1960 


Nore.—Excluding marine insurance for which a certificate of registration is not required. Less all reinsurance 
for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign companies. 


: “ Premiums Claims 
Premiums Written Barned Bain 
Class of Business 
Canadian British Foreign Total All | All 
Companies | Companies | Companies Companies | Companies 
Pa $ $ $ 3 $ 
Accident— 
Persona lees, occncscnssis 3,422,071 2,281,832 5,721,996 11,425,899 11,097,917 4,573,027 
Public liability......... 11,711,796 9,979,400 10,429,228 32,120,424 29, 858, 583 15,071,424 
Employers’ liability.... 2,192,063 2,610,281 1,334,069 6,136,413 5,829,881 2,882,311 
Combined accident and 
BIGKNESS | aces ceinineseis 72,345,231 1,542,091 93,877,017 167, 764,339 167,681,425 | 120,097,361 
PASVOTAEU. (ho diane saan 292,138 2,418,034 1,856, 290 4,566,462 4,374,845 1,571,510 
Automobile: access « <1 125,600,213 61,707,163 90,688,292 | 277,995,668 | 278,000,562 | 161,276,447 
Boiler— 
Boers: oeeeciee. ie 2,871,249 739,881 1,466,673 5,077,803 4,414,242 336,078 
Machinery........ sts 1,415, 486 238,053 1,172,801 2,826,340 2,605,368 1,012,839 
Credit. VR eeeee e< es 143,584 _— 782,135 925,719 873,280 524,911 
Earthquake a 6,963 25,227 20,461 52,651 36,135 —6 
Hixplosion? 2. .j.c..- <0. » « 6 46 622 674 2,090 1 
ROERCTY oc ee no sere a eianie 57,862 18,363 13,266 89,491 90,629 —31,846 
Guarantee— 
ideli 1,602,779 866,378 1,539, 887 4,009,044 3,937,852 946, 444 
3,799,380 781,611 2,496,422 7,077,413 6,878,631 1,649, 489 
il 459,969 430,999 3,454,180 4,345,148 4,344,168 1,872,723 
Inland transportation. .... 1,197,902 1,588,068 3,647,708 6, 433,678 6,350,558 2,602,259 
Mivestockohasacecvercts Ae 25 57,263 113,142 170,430 157,371 73,080 
Personal property... 9,552,805 14,022,478 19,018,185 42,593,468 40,092,399 | 21,337,344 
Plate glassy scsce 1,163,414 972,893 778, 653 2,914,960 2,545, 232 1,392,247 
Real property....... 231,092 850,006 567,169 1,648,267 1,439,911 887,131 
Sickness\: oocs7.cnhte 314,695 553,552 1,099,373 1,967,620 1,931,020 765,085 
Sprinkler leakage... 33 426 762 1,221 1,300 3,154 
RHeft cs 4 cach teats 2,723,141 2,061,231 2,525,307 7,309,679 6,956,306 3,954, 764 
Ste Se cosss enrons _ = 18,495 18,495 16,741 = 
Water damage.... re _ =- 540 540 260 _ 
Weather... <cccascecocsss 869 85 12,909 13, 863 14,643 4,613 
WHIM GSLOPIN 5:0 cicteter cle os ne 97,916 980 34,694 133,590 150, 476 33,012 
Totalsace post sc 241,202,682 | 103,746,341 | 242,670,276 | 587,619,299 | 579,681,825 | 342,835,402 


Subsection 4.—Finances of Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty 
Insurance under Federal Registration 


The financial statistics of Tables 22 to 24 relate to fire and casualty insurance trans- 
acted by companies under federal registration. The figures for British and foreign com- 
panies apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, 
the assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for 
total business, including business arising outside of Canada as well as in Canada. 
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22.—Total Assets for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets in Canada for Fire and C “ nit 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, eee ASEES ED PS PEOED, AS 


Assets 1958 1959 1960 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies! 
(In and Out of Canada) 
a EG so og ia ie'ccndscediosciosotede 10,889,616 11,660,494 14, 685,544 
Mo loans and agreements of sale..................s0s000- 6,013,358 5,595,807 8,411,087 
Bon ,, debentures and stocks Sanity eee ponweccscscecccsescers 332,011,246 361,422,906 414,792,063 
—_— balances and premiums outstanding...............-+-- a 38,977,645 44, 282,392 
eee eee ee eee a , 834 34, 290, 869 35, 682,17 
Interest, dividends and rents, due and accrued................- 3,126,995 3,481,454 4, 149°308 
eee PMN pre rere hS cde be sc veces cenacene 27,496,777 27,185,645 25,296, 882 
Totals, Assets of Canadian Companies.............. 451,071,893 482,614,820 547,299,449 
British Companies 
(In Canada) 
ips 2] otha ts:: Si lagt = a ee ee eee eee 2,923,560 3,054,965 2,940,796 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale...........6..00seeeeeees 1,538,221 1,647,452 1,499, 652 
Bonds, debentures and stocks Suess yom = wo aceteeeeesersccennes 219,578,924 240,870,942 258,549,746 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding................++- 28, 247,390 27,968,955 29,341,827 
oF eS eS ee BS SRE = Oe a Se 12,952, 856 13,025,688 14, 167,723 
Interest, dividends and rents, due and RCRRMRE See oo doen v so 1,473,157 1,697,896 2,144,419 
Care CITI ee re onc na choca ce tb acbe ses delbeersces= 4,826,424 6,379,144 7,440,158 


Totals, Assets of British Companies (in Camada)...| 271,540,532 294,645,052 316,084,321 


Foreign Companies 
(In da) 


ana 
Tso SS Sis aco oh wahoo oc Seeders se ecm eneess 4,489,908 4,331,028 4,239,149 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale..........+.0+-eeeereeees 50,089 46,090 64,890 
Bonds, debentures and stocks.........-.--eeeeeeeeereecnrerces 305,729,890 320,614,356 377 , 248, 850 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding..........-..-+++-- 28, 692, 669 29,715,273 32,462,204 
pe SOE coc ee cc conc cccdvccccsceweaarunweversausess 24,956, 406 26, 870, 696 28, 281, 262 
Interest, dividends and rents, due and accrued...........+-.++- 3,227,362 3,665,184 4,177,035 
Other assets in Canada... ........ccrcccccvecccsnccssssescccees 5,335,479 6,092,333 6,656,599 


Totals, Assets of Foreign Companies (in Canada)... 372,481,803 291,334,960 | 453,129,989 
1 Includes marine insurance. 


23.—Total Liabilities for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies under 
Federal Registration and Liabilities in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of 
British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1958-66. 

EE —— eee Ee 


Liabilities 1958 1959 1960 
ee Se ee 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies! 
(In and Out of Canada) 
Rese’ unse’ PAEIAS ie caer ea new eew wean rexseepeees 90,888,710 100,924,905 118,958,135 
Resaen tn acer 2S . BOR EetG Ges veiee nen ecnp mass 127,945,621 138,212,998 146,337,672 
Other policy reserveS....---+-ceeeecceerererecserserseeteseres 9,204,449 8,824,317 10,242,936 
Handry items........... 2 ce sseerse cer eescnssesccsscccsseceses 59,377,234 62, 174, 862 69,828,616 
Investment, contingency or general reserve fonds .; i.c0cuaenecss 18,238,546 19,710,798 24,511 358 
Totals, Liabilities of Canadian Companies.......... 305,654,560 328,847,880 369,878,717 
i i 6 800, 384 
Capital stock paid...........-.0:ecnseeereercesenenrese terete: 36,084,380 37 , 286, 692 39,800, 
transferred from other funds........-+++eeereereeeee: 3,217,642 3,759,071 4,432,146 
a om Sie oe srcripcteiaa Sj SAARARE tay da 108,115,221 111,721,177 133,188,202 


451,071,803 482,614,820 547,299,449 


1 Includes marine insurance. 
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23.—Total Liabilities for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies under 
Federal Registration and Liabilities in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of 
British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1958-60—concluded. 


Liabilities 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Reservestor Unsevtled Clausen « «5. stele we mie ietetetely ore teisy-Vsislelsteyetriess 
Reserve of unearned premiums monte 
Other, Policy, TESErVESH. Were wei--eie ws 0 olslnes sete olele'e » cir Pieiarsurclnieie elas 
Guelry stems: os pee Seve setae ete 01e oye gs otalele slots alee eles leinsereas totems stedetaks 


Totals, Liabilities of British Companies (in Canada) 


Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada.................... 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


Reserve for unsettled claims........... 
Reserve of unearned premiums 
Othermolhicy. reserves #. Hea. ta. setae ree eee : 
Sundry ates sis =< Peis potest ars ieee oe etenvaeve phemictees Aes teyan ataagejsaye 


Totals, Liabilities of Foreign Companies (in Canada) 


Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada.................... 


1958 


63,131,240 
98,352,621 

1,640,062 
13,999,095 


177,123,018 


94,417,514 


82,085,798 
126,034, 285 
10,294,614 
22,354,260 


240,768,957 
131,712,846 


1959 


66,686,958 
105,090,796 
1,784, 280 
18,668,704 


192,230,738 
102,414,314 


87,574, 582 
139,098,015 
12)654,893 
23,564,004 


262,891,494 
128, 443,466 


"198,976,681 
117,107,640 


1960 


74,601,018 
106,847, 239 
1,803,029 
15,725,395 


98, 677, 268 
147,331,762 

13,942,772 

28,328,797 


288, 280,599 
164,849,390 


24.—Profit and Loss Account of Canadian Companies and Gain or Loss and Other Income 


in Canada of British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty Insurance 
under Federal Registration, 1958-60. 
Item 1958 1959 1960 
$ $ $ 
Profit and Loss Account—Canadian Companies | 
(In and Out of Canada) | 
Underwriting ‘Gain’ viv. sesec deca aetna ate ete ee —1,740, 766 5,597,515 11,808,158 
Add: Interest, dividends and rents... 90.)... cscs eens esse. 13, 945, 041 16, 068, 222 18, 420, 668 
Received front shareholderstomc.mecectee occ cceee 1,906,553 3,777,417 4,251,992 
Gain in market value of investments.................. 2,803,698 —8, 803, 426 8,914,062 
Gain’on salelof investments)... .<uuese +608 sete weaen 1,461,521 1,007,040 1,310,248 
Gains from other sources ba..«0.. atte. com tenures «elie 2,385, 218 5,111,817 4,483,051 
Deduct: Investments written down..............ccseececeeeees 380, 039 1,444,711 234, 129 
Dividends to policyholders........ anes a foarte eke 1,725,482 1,931,104 2,278,764 
Income taxes, Foc. me see eee te eae ee eee 2,211,501 4,630,955 8,920,933 
Ibosses inom Obher SOUrCES saraeifecloreierem eine paints carne eeae 8,799,925 4,197,826 9,660,299 
Dividends to shareholders. ec acute trical eee 2,690,335 3,348,270 3,731,384 
Neb Galen cee to 5 ioe cterere date tote ves Ge 6 LE ES oe tod ep BR A 9,953,983 7,205,719 24,362,670 
Gain or Loss and Other Income—British Companies 
(In Canada) 
Underwriting’ Gainv- error eee eee ee —4,417,433 1,074,888 4,180,420 
Deduct Income Waxed aris. Meneame cise Ee 334, 273 523,366 555, 617 
Neu Gatn or LOSS: on cesieteras.ct oo: dae RAMA a noasilehe BREA GANT —4,751, 706 551,522 3,624,803 
Other Revenue— 
Interest; dividends and rents. .....sss-naetsses«stneecncee rn 6,108, 554 7,278,128 8, 486, 465 
DUNGY INCOMO se sweeter eer ree ee en een 76,454 28,742 702 
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24.—Profit and Loss Account of Canadian Companies and Gain or Loss and Other Income 


in Canada of British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty Ins 
urance 
under Federal Registration, 1958-60—concluded. = ; 2 


Item 1958 1959 1960 
$ $ $ 
Gain or Loss and Other fam nin de Companies 
ana 

WiaerwihenssGaim:o52.. 76. . berteal.. vs eotlien 3 3,870,848 10,679,339 
Deduct: Dividends to policyholders and others. .............+- 37383, 470 3613, 834 era sue 
MHEOEIORUHLCA MN STITT? aicisicn eet Ge oss cece ite dacare 1,398,953 3,025, 987 5,392,510 
UNOMRCRAREL- OF UUOSS - och ca. cs Rhcocec tens om sth cnc ew cee cdendecs —911,575 4,039,518 8,225,344 

Other Revenue— 
Interest qdividends.and rents.3 shila. oo Meio econ 10,476, 421 13,557,229 15,830,330 
SUE Val COMMOMAMIN Saeed o.... ANG Ss cue SMO oe seas _ i REL : 78,181 68,417 
kee eal 


Section 3.—Government Insurance 


Federal Government Insurance 


For more than fifty years the Federal Government has operated an annuity service, 
instituted to assist Canadians to make provision for old age; this service is described below. 
In addition, various insurance schemes have been adopted in recent years by the Federal 
Government or co-operatively by the federal and provincial governments. Information 
on unemployment insurance, health insurance, veterans insurance, export credits in- 
surance, etc., will be found in the appropriate Chapters on Labour, Health and Welfare, 
Foreign Trade, etc. 


Government Annuities.*—The Government Annuities Act (RSC 1952, c. 132) 
was passed in 1908 and is administered by the Minister of Labour. 


A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from and paid 
by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in monthly instalments for life, 
or for life and guaranteed for a period of years. The minimum annuity is $10 and the 
maximum $1,200 a year or the actuarial equivalent if the annuity is to reduce by the 
amount of payments under the Old Age Security Act. Annuity contracts may be deferred 
or immediate. Deferred annuities are purchased by periodic or single premiums. Im- 
mediate annuity contracts provide immediate income. Annuities may be arranged to 
reduce by $65 a month at age 70 to fit in with payments under the Old Age Security Act. 

The property and interest of the annuitant are neither transferable nor attachable. 
In the event of the death of the annuitant before a deferred annuity vests, all money paid 
is refunded with interest. Provision is made in the Act for group annuity contracts whereby 
employers may contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, or 
associations on behalf of their members, the purchase money being derived partly from 
wages and partly from employer contributions or entirely from employer contributions. 
Group annuity plans now in effect cover a variety of industries and many municipal 
corporations throughout Canada. Annuities arising from individual contracts may be 
taxable in either of two ways: (1) if registered under Sect. 79B of the Income Tax Act 
for tax exemption on premiums, the annuity is fully taxable, or (2) if not registered the 
annuity is taxable on the interest portion only. Annuities arising from registered pension 
plans are fully taxable but the employee and the employer are entitled to tax exemption 
year by year on their annual contributions to the pension plan. 

From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the system, to Mar. 31, 1961, the 
total number of annuity contracts and certificates issued, excluding replacements, was 


* Revised in the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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505,704. On the latter date, 83,480 annuities were being paid amounting to $45,174,444 
annually and 349,900 deferred annuities were being purchased. The net total amount 
of purchase money received up to Mar. 31, 1961 was $1,270,359,478. - 

Up to Mar. 31, 1961, 1,226 corporations, institutions and associations, as compared 
with 1,223 up to Mar. 31, 1960, had entered into agreements with the Government to 
purchase annuities. Under these arrangements, 203,940 employees or members were 
holding certificates for purchase of deferred annuities as compared with 205,201 one year 
earlier. The number of group certificates issued in the year ended Mar. 31, 1961 was 
10,007 as compared with 11,564 for 1959-60. 


25.—Individual Annuity Contracts and Certificates Issued and Net Receipts, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1956-61, with Cumulative Totals for 1909-61 


eT 


Total 
Individual Group Contracts Net 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Contracts Certificates and Rincinta 
Issued Issued Certificates P 
Issued 
No. No. No. $’000 
TOO DSBS Sas Date aia te wi cterate atta trers ote ets etectn to farese oy atele otek 162,710 230, 522 393, 232 906, 262 
TOSS neers a core tora tain crate terocotstetale xsaloierd ciate binver<isistaipvarelasare?e 6,799 15,672 22,471 69,945 
ROB Tae BERR ree eioo initials ave nraversfounte alarelerereyenta: cit arses cine eat te 5,937 12,476 18,413 64,421 
DOSS mrateratate ae era sits, Leo alae’ o/s ievevevs apejcles ibinvare eraveratyisistnseiore 6,701 11,236 17,937 62,149 
OBO sina. aba oeisecats clearest atreie je siasyes atesietereiereres 5,306 18,043 23,349 63,017 
TOO sacs ccta tee sper asa cietarsinteteverssrciote atonete cteleicts: sratarereen tieaeretsiotereae 4,378 11,564 15,942 56,041 
LOGT SES Ro EE TaE Bans witctalot c ctettialetere:trorarstereveretenee: state 4,353 10,007 14,360 48 , 522 
Totals, 1909-61.........ccccscsceveccoeses 196,184 309,520 505,704 1,270,359 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 

Fund at beginning of fiscal year...........cceee 930,221,101] 989,285, 939]1,047,641,226]1,105,825,076)1,156,867,225 
Receipts during the year, less payments.......... 59,064,838] 58,355,287, 58,183,850} 51,042,149) 42,255,704 
Fund at end of fiscal OAD aretorertelets/csreiepeiterersisicnce 989 , 285, 939]1,047,641,226/1,105,825,076]1,156,867,225)1,199,122,929 

Liabilities 
Value of outstanding contracts........cccsssscces 989 , 285, 939]1,047,641,226]1,105,825,076)1,156,867,225)1,199,122,929 

Receipts 


5,943,037] 4,900,533] 5,782,225} 3,991,755) 2,813,068 
58,982,047) 57,779,568} 57,783,026) 52,533,797] 46,063,783 


Immediate annuities. 
Deferred annuities.,.. 


Interest on'fimd . der..aeaaeee e elem eons ...| 36,322,665) 38,448,256] 40,710,603} 42,805,366] 44,584,055 
Amount transferred to maintain reserve — 1,184, 467 157,565 189,340 — 
Totals, Receipts................e0.- 101,247,749] 102,312,824] 104,433,419] $9,520,258) 93,460,906 
Payments 
Payments under vested annuity contracts........ 36,963,652! 39,056,390) 41,177,423] 43,286,202] 44,985,028 
Return of premiums with interest...............- 3,252,738) 3,664,920) 3,915,022} 4,114,357) 4,610,426 
Return of premiums without interest............. 1,177,408} 1,225,048] 1,152,124) 1,075,438 939,012 
Unclaimed annuities transferred to Consolidated 
Revenue Bund) net.s sonsc <i 0s mcmtdarteienyannene 29,398 11,179 5,000 2,112 36,311 
Surplus transferred to Consolidated Revenue 
Bund ae Pea dese ts Cote d tee cakes atsciskals 759,715 -_ _- _- 634, 425 


Totals, Payments,................. 42,182,911] 43,957,537] 46,249,569) 48,478,109) 51,205,202 
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27.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts, as at Mar. 31, 1960 and 1961 


1961 
i ia Value at Value at 
Classification Amount Mar. 31 Amount Mar. 81 
Contracts of | of Contracts of of 
Annuities Contracts Annuities Contracts 
in Force in Force 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Vested ordinary............ 39,466 16,914,985 | 141,079,786 40,926 17,810, 252 146,483,935 
Vested guaranteed.......... 32,244 | 18,583,509 | 205,080,281 32,623 | 18,775,985 | 206,287,421 
Vested last SUIVIVOT........ 3,883 2,029,826 3,781 1,983,993 24,554,061 
Vested reducing at age 70... 5,635 5,875,329 6,150 6,604,214 46,780,015 
PRONE cca cea n> vivre.s 347,481 i 349,900 1 775,017, 497 
SPOESIGS oc. ssscesss. 428,709 43,403,649 | 1,156,867,225 433,380 45,174,444 | 1,199,122,929 


1 Undetermined. 


Provincial Government Insurance 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, a Crown corpora- 
tion established by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Act, 1944, commenced busi- 
ness in May 1945. It deals in all types of insurance other than sickness and life. The aim 
of the legislation is to provide residents of the province with low-cost insurance designed 
for their particular needs. Rates are based on loss experience in Saskatchewan only and 
the surplus is invested, to the extent possible, within the province. Premium income for 
1961 amounted to $8,079,113 and earned surplus to $248,419. The total amount made 
available to the Government of Saskatchewan since the beginning of government insurance 
operations in 1945 to Dec. 31, 1961, was $4,131,654. Assets at the latter date were $17,044,- 
723, of which more than $10,000,000 were invested in bonds and debentures issued by 
Saskatchewan schools, municipalities and hospitals. Over 600 independent insurance agents 
sell government insurance throughout the province. 


The Automobile Accident Insurance Act, which became effective Apr. 1, 1946, is 
administered by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office. It establishes a com- 
pulsory automatic insurance plan designed to provide a reasonable minimum of compensa- 
tion for losses arising from motor vehicle accidents regardless of fault. It also provides 
public liability insurance, with limits of $10,000/$20,000 for bodily injury and $5,000 for 
property damage, as well as comprehensive and collision coverage subject to a $200 deduc- 
tible for private passenger cars. Rates vary from $4 a year for trucks to $40 for late-model 
private passenger cars, and also vary for other types of motor vehicles depending on size 
and usage. From the inception of the Act in 1946 to Dec. 31, 1961, more than $53,000,000 
were paid in claims. 

The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, under contract with the Saskatch- 
ewan Department of Natural Resources, offers insurance to farmers covering damage 
to unharvested crops by certain wildlife such as ducks, geese, sandhill cranes, deer, elk, 
bear and antelope. 

Information regarding the operation of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance 
Office or the Automobile Accident Insurance Act may be obtained from the Librarian, 
The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, Regina, Sask. 


Alberta.—Provincial government insurance in Alberta, coming within the purview 
of the Alberta Insurance Act, relates (1) to the Alberta General Insurance Company, in 
which the entire business of the fire branch of the Alberta Government Insurance Office 
was vested by the Legislature on Mar. 31, 1948, and (2) to the Life Insurance Company 
of Alberta, which was constituted on the same date to take over the life branch of the 
Alberta Government Insurance Office. Each company is administered by a separate 
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board of directors. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council appoints the members to the 
respective boards but the charter of the Life Insurance Company of Alberta provides for 
the election of two policyholder directors. While both companies are Crown corporations, 
they are not entitled to the usual immunities of the Crown, since they may sue and be 
sued in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

A variety of agencies in Alberta offer forms of prepaid protection corresponding to 
insurance but the nature of the enabling legislation governing these plans emphasizes 
the fact that they do not constitute insurance. Because such exemptions are specifically 
provided by the insurance laws of the province, reference to these plans is necessary only 
to make it clear that they do not come within the scope of the Alberta Insurance Act. 
It should be noted that the Alberta Hail Insurance Act is administered by the Provincial 
Treasurer but none of the provisions of the Alberta Insurance Act apply to the Alberta 
Hail Insurance Board. 

Further information on provincial insurance matters may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Insurance, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Edmonton, Alta. 


CHAPTER XXV.—DEFENCE OF CANADA 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE ARMED SERVICES AND DEFENCE RESEARCH* 


Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


The Minister and Associate Minister of National Defence exercise control over and 
management of the Canadian Armed Forces, the Defence Research Board and other matters 
relating to national defence. Under their direction the three Chiefs of Staff are responsible 
for the contro! and administration of their respective Services and the Chairman of the 
Defence Research Board is responsible for research and development in defence matters. 
The Chairman, Chiefs of Staff Committee is responsible to the Minister for ensuring that 
all matters of joint defence and defence policy, in their widest sense, are carefully examined 
and co-ordinated before decisions are made. - 


The civilian administration of the Department is organized under the Deputy Minister 
and is constituted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister maintains a continuing 
review and control over the financial aspects of operational policy, logistics, and personnel 
and administration. The Deputy Minister is assisted by an Associate Deputy Minister 
and four Assistant Deputy Ministers each of whom administers a division of the Deputy 
Minister’s branch responsible for matters of: administration and personnel; construction, 
engineering and properties; finance; and supply. Also responsible to the Deputy Minister 
are: the Controller General of Inspection Services, the Judge Advocate General, the Chief 
Secretary, and the Director of Public Relations. 


A number of committees meet at regular intervals to consider and advise on joint 


issues. These include:— 

(1) Defence Council.—Composed of the Minister of National Defence (Chairman), the 

Associate Minister (Vice-Chairman), the Parliamentary Secretary, the Deputy Minister, 
the Chairman, Chiefs of Staff Committee, the three Chiefs of Staff, the Chairman, 
Defence Research Board, and the Associate Deputy Minister; its purpose is to advise the 
Minister on administrative and other matters. 
Chiefs of Staff Committee.—Composed of the Chairman, Chiefs of Staff, the Chiefs 
of Staff of the three Armed Services and the Chairman, Defence Research Board. The 
Deputy Minister of National Defence, the Secretary to the Cabinet and the Under Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs attend when required. The purpose of the Committee 
is to maintain a continuous review of all operational problems; sub-committees consider 
various aspects of these problems and report to the parent committee. 


(2 


~~ 


* Prepared in the Office of the Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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(3) Personnel Members Committee.—Composed of the Chief of Naval Personnel, the 
Adjutant-General, the Air Member for Personnel, the Assistant Deputy Minister (Adminis- 
tration and Personnel), the Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance) and a representative of 
the Chairman, Defence Research Board. The purpose of the Committee is to examine 
personnel problems of the three Services with the general aim of achieving uniform per- 
sonnel policies; sub-committees consider various aspects of personnel problems and report 
to the parent committee. 


(4) Principal Supply Officers Committee.—Composed of the Chief Naval Technical 
Services, the Quartermaster-General, the Air Member for Technical Services, the Assistant 
Deputy Minister (Requirements) and a representative of the Chairman, Defence Research 
Board. The purpose of the Committee is to consider logistical problems: sub-committees 
consider various aspects of these problems and report to the parent committee. 


Defence Supply Committee.—An interdepartmental committee composed of the 
Deputy Ministers of National Defence and of Defence Production and the senior military 
and civilian supply officers of the two Departments has been established to review inter- 
departmental procurement and production problems and consider various policy aspects 
of the procurement of ammunition, armament, aircraft, etc. Six panels consider various 
aspects of these problems and report to the parent committee. 


Canada-United States Committee on Joint Defence.—Composed of: for Canada, 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs, the Minister of National Defence and the 
Minister of Finance; for the United States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Treasury; together with such appropriate Cabinet Members as 
either Government may designate from time to time as the need arises. 


The function of this Committee is to consult periodically on any matters affecting the 
joint defence of Canada and the United States; to exchange information and views at 
the Ministerial level on problems that may arise, with a view to strengthening further 
the close and intimate co-operation between the two Governments on joint defence matters; 
and to report to the representative Governments on such discussions in order that con- 
sideration may be given to measures deemed appropriate and necessary to improve defence 
co-operation. The Committee meets when considered necessary by the two Governments. 
Meetings normally alternate between Canada and the United States with the host country 
providing the chairman. 


Liaison Abroad.—The Chairman, Chiefs of Staff, who is the Canadian military 
representative in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for co-ordinating 
all NATO military matters and acts as a military adviser to Canadian NATO delegations. 
For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international co-operation in defence, 
Canada also maintains: (1) the Canadian Joint Staff (London) representing the three 
Services and the Defence Research Board in Britain, the chairman of which is the prin- 
cipal military adviser to the Canadian High Commissioner in London, the principal military 
adviser to the Permanent Canadian Delegate to the NATO Council and the Canadian 
National Military Representative to SHAPE; (2) the Canadian Joint Staff (Washington) 
representing the three Services and the Defence Research Board in the United States, the 
chairman of which is the principal military adviser to the Canadian Ambassador in 
Washington, the Canadian National Liaison Representative to SACLANT Headquarters 
and the Canadian member of the NATO Military Committee in Permanent Session; and 
(3) Service Attachés in various countries throughout the world. In addition, a number of 
defence matters of concern to both Canada and the United States are considered by the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence. 


Mutual Aid.—Canada’s contributions to NATO are outlined on pp. 141-142. 


Rates of Pay and Allowances.—The entire pay structure for comparable ranks in 
the different Services is on a uniform basis. Monthly rates for pay and allowances effective 
Oct. 1, 1960 are given in Table 1. 
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The allowances shown in Table 1 are explained briefly as follows. 


Subsistence Allowance.—This allowance is granted whenever rations and quarters are 
not provided. A married man living with his family uses his subsistence allowance for 
their maintenance as well as his own. 


_ Ration Allowance.—A ration allowance is granted when quarters are available but 
rations are not provided, It is not payable concurrently with subsistence allowance. 


Marriage Allowance-—The amount of this allowance is $30 a month for men and 
$40 a month for officers, subject to a reduction of $10 a month where permanent married 
quarters are occupied or $2.50 a month where temporary married quarters are occupied. 
All ranks may draw this allowance upon marriage provided the initial training period has 
been completed and the age of 21 years has been attained by men and 23 years by officers. 


Separated Family’s Allowance.—An officer or man while separated from his dependants 
for any of various reasons (7.e., movement of dependants prohibited, illness of dependants, 
lack of suitable accommodation), on being moved other than temporarily may be entitled 
to separated family’s allowance at a rate and for a period depending on circumstances 
(7.e., rank, reason for separation, whether or not he has children, whether or not his family 
is accommodated in married quarters, whether or not he is provided with quarters and 
rations). The rates listed are the maximum. 

In addition to the above, Foreign Allowances of various kinds are granted to officers 
and men posted for duty outside Canada to compensate for additional living expenses or 
hardships incurred; these vary with rank, appointment and location. Isolation Allowances 
are granted to officers and men serving at specified isolated posts in Canada at rates de- 
pending upon location and circumstances. Outfit Allowances and Clothing Credits are as 
follows: Officers receive a single payment of $450 on appointment and Warrant Officers 
Class I, $270; men receive a free issue of clothing when they join and thereafter a monthly 
clothing credit or allowance of $7, Navy Petty Officer 1st class and above $8, and women 
$8. An Aircrew Allowance of $75 a month is paid to an officer or man undergoing flying 
training. For qualified aircrew this allowance may be increased to $150, depending on 
rank, if filling an appointment requiring active and continuous flying duties and to $100, 
depending on rank, for maintaining proficiency. Submarine Allowance is granted an 
officer or man undergoing submarine training or filling an appointment in a submarine; 
the allowance varies from $65 to $115 a month depending on rank. An officer or man 
actively engaged or undergoing training as a parachutist or on flying or submarine duty 
and not entitled to aircrew allowance or submarine allowance is paid a Risk Allowance at 
the rate of $30 a month. Medical and Dental Officers are granted extra allowances according 
to rank, 

Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


Role and Organization.—The role of the Royal Canadian Navy, in support of 
Canada’s defence policy, is to maintain sea communications, to defend Canada against 
attack from the sea, to contribute to the collective defence of the NATO area against 
attack from the sea and to contribute naval forces to the United Nations as may be required. 
It is substantially an anti-submarine (A/S) role. 

The Royal Canadian Navy comes under the central authority of the Chief of the 
Naval Staff at Naval Headquarters in Ottawa. The Flag Officer Atlantic Coast, at Halifax, 
N.S., and the Flag Officer Pacific Coast, at Esquimalt, B.C., exercise operational and ad- 
ministrative command of ships and establishments within the Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
Commands. The Flag Officers also hold the additional appointments of Maritime Com- 
mander Atlantic and Maritime Commander Pacific, respectively. As such, each is re- 
sponsible for anti-submarine operations involving RCN and RCAF forces in his Command. 
The 21 Naval Divisions of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve are under the over-all 
command of the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions, with headquarters at Hamilton, 
Ont. There are naval staffs in London, England, and Washington, D.C., U.S.A., to main- 
tain liaison with the Royal Navy and the United States Navy. As a result of Canada’s 
NATO commitments, officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serve on the staffs of: the 
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Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, at Norfolk, Va., in the United States; the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Eastern Atlantic Area, at Northwood in Britain; and the Commander- 
in-Chief, Western Atlantic Area, at Norfolk, Va. The Flag Officer Atlantic Coast holds 
the NATO appointment of Commander, Canadian Atlantic Sub-Area. 

The strength of the RCN on Mar. 31, 1962, was 21,456 officers, men and women in 
the regular force and 3,710 in the reserve force. 


Operations at Sea, 1961-62.—The Royal Canadian Navy set a peacetime record in 
1961-62 by having more ships and men spend more time at sea and steam more miles than 
in any previous corresponding period. Fifty-eight combatant ships were in commission 
and more than one-half of the Navy’s personne! were serving afloat. 

At mid-1962, six destroyer escorts and a 22,000-ton tanker-supply ship were under 
construction in Canadian shipyards, and the fitting of Variable Depth Sonar and Helicopter 
platforms in the seven St. Laurent class destroyer escorts had begun. Plans for the 
construction of eight new general purpose frigates and negotiations with Britain for the 
purchase of three Oberon class submarines had been announced by the Government. 

The Navy took part in 22 national and international exercises in 1961-62, including 
simultaneous participation in a NATO exercise in the Atlantic and a Commonwealth exer- 
cise in the Indian Ocean. Ships of the RCN visited more than a score of countries in- 
cluding Iceland, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaya, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Thailand, Japan and 
Burma. 


Training.—At the end of 1961, the Navy had approximately 1,100 men taking new- 
entry training, 1,200 men undergoing other training in the various trade areas, and 441 
cadets and 180 officers on courses. The major training establishments of the RCN are 
HMCS Cornwallis, near Digby, N.S.; HMCS Shearwater, near Dartmouth, N.S.; HMCS 
Stadacona at Halifax; HMCS Hochelaga at LaSalle, Que.; HMCS Gloucester near Ottawa; 
and HMCS Naden at Esquimalt, B.C. 

Cadets entered under the Regular Officers Training Plan (ROTP) or College Training 
Plan (CTP) receive most of their early training at the Canadian Services Colleges or a 
Canadian university while those entered on a short service appointment are trained in 
HMCS Venture at Esquimalt, B.C. All cadets receive practical training with the Fleet 
at various times of the year. 

Men and women entering the RCN receive their basic training at HMCS Cornwallis; 
the courses are normally of 15 weeks duration. 

A University Naval Training Division program is conducted to give instruction to 
university students with the object of providing well-trained junior officers for the RCN 
Reserve and the RCN. The training period is three years and the cadets are required to 
complete three winter-training periods, two summer-training periods and certain specified 
courses. In March 1962, there were 588 UNTD cadets at 26 Canadian universities and 
oleae aves of these will receive training during the summer in ships and establishments 
of the N. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The recruiting and training of officers and men of 
the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is conducted mainly through 21 Naval Divisions 
across Canada under the over-all command of the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions, 
with headquarters at Hamilton, Ont. Naval Divisions are established in the following 
centres :— 


St. John’s, Nfld., HMCS Cabot Windsor, Ont., HMCS Hunter 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., HMCS Queen Char- London, Ont., HMCS Prevost 

lotte Port Arthur, Ont., HMCS Griffon 
Halifax, N.S., HMCS Scotian Winnipeg, Man., HMCS Chippawa 
Saint John, N.B., HMCS Brunswicker Regina, Sask., HMCS Queen 
Quebec, Que., HMCS Montcalm Saskatoon, Sask., HMCS Unicorn 
Montreal, Que., HMCS Donnacona Calgary, Alta., HMCS Tecumseh 
Toronto, Ont., HMCS York Edmonton, Alta., HMCS Nonsuch 
Ottawa, Ont., HMCS Carleton Vancouver, B.C., HMCS Discovery 
Kingston, Ont., HMCS Cataraqui Victoria, B.C., HMCS Malahat 
Hamilton, Ont., HMCS Star Prince Rupert, B.C., HMCS Chatham 


EE 
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; Naval Divisions, commanded by Reserve officers, provide both basic and specialized 
training for officers and men of the RCN Reserve. The Great Lakes Training Centre at 
Hamilton conducts new-entry reserve training afloat during the summer months. 


Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—Royal Canadian Sea Cadets, sponsored by the Navy 
League of Canada and supported by the RCN, consist of 159 authorized corps. These are 
divided into seven Sea Cadet areas, supervised by 16 naval officers responsible to the 
Commanding Officer Naval Divisions. Instruction is carried out by RCSCC officers. Two 
RCSCC training establishments— Acadia on the East Coast and Quadra on the West Coast 
—accommodated officers and cadets for two-week training periods in 1961. In addition, 
selected Sea Cadets received eight-week training courses at the two establishments. Sea 
experience was provided for Cadets throughout the year in various types of ships of the 
RCN. The strength of the Corps was 1,052 Sea Cadet officers and 10,692 Sea Cadets in 
March 1962. 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Army 


Organization.—Army Headquarters at Ottawa is organized into three separate 
Branches. The General Staff Branch deals with all matters affecting the fighting efficiency 
of the Army, the Adjutant-General Branch deals with all problems affecting the soldier as 
an individual and the Quartermaster-General Branch is responsible for supply. The senior 
appointment at Army Headquarters is the Chief of the General Staff who, through the 
Heads of the three Branches, directs all activities of the Canadian Army. For command 
and control, Canada is divided into Commands and Areas with Headquarters as follows:— 


Command Headquarters Area and Headquarters 
Eastern Command..........- ET AalitAx BING Seaesle steers oe (1) New Brunswick Area, Freder- 
icton, N.B. 
(2) Newfoundland Area, St. 
John’s, Nfld. 
Quebec Command............ Montreal, Que..........- (3) rate Quebee Area, Quebec, 
ue. 
Central Command............ Oplavilles Ontis.. les sei tres (4) Eastern Ontario Area, King- 
ston, Ont. 
(5) Central Ontario Area, Oak- 
ville, Ont. 


(6) Western Ontario Area, London, 
Ont. 


Western Command........... Edmonton, Alta......... (7) British Columbia Area, Van- 
couver, B.C. 


(8) Alberta Area, Edmonton, Alta. 


(9) Saskatchewan Area, Regina, 
Sask. 


(10) Manitoba Area, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


The Canadian Army comprises the Canadian Army (Regular) and the Reserves, 
The Canadian Army (Regular) consists of a field force of four Infantry Brigade Groups, 
headquarters and administrative, training and logistic support units. One of the Infantry 
Brigade Groups is in Europe with the NATO Force and is under command of the Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe. The Reserves include the Canadian Army (Militia), the 
Regular Reserve, the Supplementary Reserve, the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps, the 
Cadet Services of Canada and the Reserve Militia. Additional to but not an integral part 
of the Canadian Army are the Services Colleges, officially authorized cadet corps, rifle 
associations and clubs. 

The strength of the Canadian Army (Regular) at Mar. 31, 1962 was 51,855 officers and 
men and the strength of the Canadian Army (Militia) was 82,614, including personnel 
taking the special militia training courses. 
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Operations in 1961.—In fulfilment of military obligations under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, Canada has continued to provide ground forces for the defence of Western Europe. 
The 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group, the major units of which are the 8th Canadian 
Hussars (Princess Louise’s), the 3rd Regiment Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, No, 1 
Surface-to-Surface Missile Battery, the Ist Battalion, The Canadian Guards, the 1st 
Battalion, The Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada, and the Ist Battalion, The Black Watch 
(Royal Highland Regiment) of Canada, constituted the Canadian Army contribution to 
NATO at the end of the year. The Headquarters of the Brigade Group is at Soest, and 
married quarters are located in the vicinity of Soest, Werl, Hemer and Iserlohn. 


The Canadian Army continued to provide forces in support of United Nations opera- 
tions as follows. (1) A force of approximately 870 officers and men forms a part of the 
United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East; its tasks are the patrolling of a sector 
of the Egypt-Israel International Frontier, the provision of engineer services, communica- 
tions, stores, transport and workshop services, and postal facilities for the Force. (2) In 
the Congo, 57 Canadian Signal Unit, with a strength of approximately 310 officers and men, 
supports the United Nations force by the provision of communications, staff officers and 
other headquarters personnel; the bulk of the Unit is stationed in Leopoldville, with signal 
detachments at subordinate headquarters throughout the country. (38) Canadian Army 
contributions to United Nations commissions include some 25 officers employed in Kashmir, 
Korea and Palestine. 


A specially trained and equipped infantry battalion is maintained on standby in 
Canada to provide at short notice a force for service in support of the United Nations in 
any part of the world. In addition to its United Nations commitments, the Canadian Army, 
as a result of Canadian participation in the International Commissions for Supervision and 
Control in Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos continues to provide approximately 75 officers 
and men for truce supervisory duties in Indo-China. During 1961, a Canadian Armed 
Forces Training Team was established in Ghana to assist in the training of the Ghana 
Armed Forces. The Canadian Army provides 24 of the members of this Team, the Royal 
Canadian Navy three, and the Royal Canadian Air Force three. 


Survival Operations.*—On Sept. 1, 1959, certain civil defence responsibilities were 
assigned to the Army. The Army is supported in this assignment by the Royal Canadian 
Navy and the Royal Canadian Air Force, the Defence Research Board providing assistance 
in research. (See also pp. 1164-1167.) 


A National Survival Attack Warning System has been established to give warning of 
an impending attack. A Canadian Army Liaison Officer is stationed at NORAD Head- 
quarters and Canadian Army Sections are located in the appropriate NORAD Regional 
Headquarters in the United States and at Northern NORAD Regional Headquarters at 
St. Hubert. All of these have access to early warning information which enables them to 
keep a watch over friendly and enemy air traffic over Canada and the Northern United 
States. Warning centres near Ottawa and in each province are manned 24 hours a day. 
Dissemination of alerts to the general public will be by siren signals and radio broadcasts 
over emergency networks in the provinces. Responsibility for the provision of sirens, their 
maintenance and necessary control circuits lies with the Army. The siren program is being 
extended to ensure adequate coverage for the probable target areas, the surrounding muni- 
cipalities and other selected cities. Communication links have been installed from federal 
and provincial warning centres to designated broadcast studios to ensure that warnings 
can be disseminated to the public. 


The establishment of a Nuclear Detonation and Fallout Reporting System was ap- 
proved in June 1960. Since then the system has progressed steadily and at an accelerated 
rate since August 1961. The system will provide for the reporting of nuclear detonations, 
their ground zero, height of burst, and yield. This information is needed to determine the 


* As at May_1962. 
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areas that would likely be affected by fallout so that the public may be warned. The 
co-operation of other federal, provincial and municipal departments and agencies and 
volunteer civilian and commercial organizations has been sought and obtained to permit 
an effective system to be provided. Information from this system will be passed to the 
public via the National Survival Attack Warning System. Provision has been made for 
an exchange of nuclear detonation and fallout data with the United States. 


The Army was also given the responsibility for.re-entry into areas damaged by nuclear 
detonations or contaminated by serious radioactive fallout, decontamination work in those 
_ areas and the rescue and provision of first aid to those trapped or injured. The problem 
of re-entry into each of the 16 most probable target cities has been studied and it resolves 
itself into two basic tasks. The first is to establish immediate control in the stricken area 
and the second is to bring the maximum number of rescuers to bear in the shortest possible 
time. To accomplish this, a headquarters responsible for planning the re-entry operation 
has been established in the vicinity of each target city. Planning staffs are now functioning 
and interim plans, based on the present capability, will be completed shortly. Further 
planning is in progress to increase the forces available by the use of military cadres and 
civilian volunteers. These units will provide not only basic first aid and rescue but also 
decontamination, casualty sorting and police and fire services. Assistance and instruction 
will be given to those who remain in the damaged area and plans are being made in respect 
of those who live in areas that may be subjected to serious radioactive fallout. Planning 
is being conducted in conjunction with all levels of civil government and their agencies such 
as police, fire and health services. 


The Army was also given the task of assessing the amount of damage and the number 
of casualties after a nuclear detonation. Procedures have been evolved through which 
government agencies will use information provided by the Army to determine the resources 
remaining after an attack. These procedures were practised during Exercise TOCSIN B 
in November 1961. Pamphlets covering procedural and training matters are being dis- 
tributed. 


Planning of emergency communications has been completed by the Army and construc- 
tion of the various stations is in progress. 


Training.—The policy of training is determined at Army Headquarters. General 
Officers Commanding Commands implement the training policies within their Commands 
except for training conducted at Army and corps schools that are under the direct super- 
vision of Army Headquarters. During 1961, the basic training of 6,387 recruits and the 
corps training of officers and men of the Canadian Army (Regular) was carried out at regi- 
mental depots, units and corps schools, and 9,032 personnel attended courses at the schools 
of instruction. Promotion qualification examinations consisting of written and practical 
tests were held to qualify Regular and Militia officers for the ranks of Captain and Major; 
233 Regular officers completed qualification for the rank of major and 124 Regular officers 
completed qualification for the rank of captain. F ive officers passed the entrance examina- 
tions for the Royal Military College of Science. Fifty-one Canadian Army officers com- 
menced a two-year course at the Canadian Army Staff College and five officers commenced 
courses at Commonwealth Staff Colleges. A training program was conducted during the 
winter months for all Regular officers to further their professional knowledge. Militia 
Staff Course examinations were conducted for Militia officers to qualify Captains and 
Majors for command and staff appointments. Qualifying courses for junior NCO’s were 
conducted under General Officers Commanding Commands. Senior NCO courses were 
conducted at corps schools in accordance with training standards. 

French and English language training, which is available to all ranks of the Canadian 
Army, was conducted by Commands and AHQ. The R22eR Depot (Language W ing) 
-eonducted six-month French language courses for English-speaking officers and NCO 
instructors. A number of French-speaking potential N CO’s also received English language 
training. 
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Officers from the RCN and RCAF as well as officers from Australia, Britain, Denmark, 
France, India, Italy, Pakistan, Turkey and the United States attended courses at Canadian 
Army schools of instruction. 


Trade and specialty training is given at corps schools and units. Where feasible, the 
facilities of civilian schools are used to supplement training at Army establishments. 
Training is conducted in accordance with the appropriate training standard for each trade 
or specialty. When required by technical developments in the Army, trades are revised 
and new trades are introduced. Trades relating to aircraft maintenance have been intro- 
duced in keeping with the decision that the Army will use certain aircraft. 


The apprentice training program inaugurated in September 1952 is designed to train 
selected young men as soldier tradesmen and to give them a background for advancement 
to senior non-commissioned ranks in the Army. A high entry standard has been set to 
ensure that the prospective soldier apprentice will be capable of absorbing trade and 
academic training and also of developing the leadership qualities essential in Senior NCO’s. 
During 1961 an additional 495 apprentices were enrolled and 42 civilian teachers were 
employed to provide academic instruction for about 900 apprentice soldiers. Academic 
credits are obtained from the educational authorities of the province where the training is 
conducted. Apprentices receive training as technical assistants (field), surveyors RCA, 
field engineers, radio and telegraph operators, radio equipment technicians, teletype and 
cipher equipment technicians, teletype operators, linemen, transport operators, adminis- 
trative clerks, storemen, accounting clerks, storemen clerks, radio technicians, electrical 
mechanics, tracked vehicle mechanics, weapons technicians and instrument technicians. 
In addition, apprentices enrolled in the Royal Canadian Engineers may, on completion of 
the apprentice training, be trained as carpenters, masons, painters, electricians, draughts- 
men (architectural and engineering), training aids artists and driver radio operators. A 
balanced training program is designed to stimulate the interest of the apprentice. Military, 
trade, academic and recreational training are integrated. Separate messing, canteen and 
sleeping arrangements are provided for apprentices. 


The training of the Defence of Canada Force continued throughout 1961. Airborne 
continuation training was carried out by each unit in conjunction with unit exercises. 
Defence of Canada Force units carried out exercises during the winter under cold weather 
conditions. Parachute and air supply courses were conducted at the Canadian Joint 
Training Centre at Rivers, Man., and courses in Arctic training at Fort Churchill, Man. 
Collective training for units in Canada was carried out during the summer months at Camp 
Gagetown, Camp Petawawa and Camp Wainwright. All arms training comprised sub-unit 
and unit training and culminated in exercises at the Brigade Group level. 


The Regular Officer Training Plan (ROT P).—The Regular Officer Training Plan is in 
effect at the three Canadian Services Colleges and at all Canadian universities and affiliated 
colleges that have contingents of the COTC. The purpose of the Plan is to train selected 
students for commissions in the Canadian Army (Regular). Students enrol in the Canadian 
Army (Regular) with a special rate of pay; tuition and essential fees are paid and grants 
are given for books and instruments needed for study. During the year ended Mar. 31, 
1962, 108 of these sponsored students graduated and were commissioned in the Canadian 
Army (Regular). Training consists of military studies, drill and physical training during 
the academic year; the summer term is devoted to practical training at military establish- 
ments. 


The Canadian Officers’ Training Corps (COTC).—In addition to the Regular Officer 
Training Plan, units of the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps are maintained at Canadian 
universities to produce primarily, from among university undergraduates, officers for the 
reserve components of the Army. University graduates who have been members of the 
Canadian Officers’ Training Corps are also eligible for commissions in the Canadian Army 
(Regular). Members of the COTC undertake the same training as members of the ROTP. 
During the year ended Mar. 31, 1962, 16 who had trained with the COTC were awarded 
commissions in the Canadian Army (Regular). 
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Canadian Army (Militia).—Funds were provided to permit an average of 40 days of 
training for all ranks, plus up to 70 days of training for key personnel in the Militia. This 
included seven days of summer training for selected personnel by attachment to Regular 
Army units, attendance at command National Survival camps and in-job training at 
headquarters. During the summer, 23,707 all ranks, including members of the Canadian 
Women’s Army Corps and Young Soldiers, participated in this training. A special Militia 
training program designed to train 100,000 men for national survival operations was under- 
taken for the period November 1961 to May 1962. At Mar. 31, 1962, a total of 71,942 
men had enrolled. 


Royal Canadian Army Cadeits.—The aim of the Army Cadet Organization is to provide 
cadets with a sound knowledge of military fundamentals based on the qualities of leader- 
ship, patriotism and good citizenship. Planning and the supervision of organization, 
administration and training are carried out by the Canadian Army (Regular). A total of 
113 officers and men are employed continuously on these duties. 


Training and administration of Army cadets are the responsibility of officers of the 
Cadet Services of Canada, a sub-component of the reserves, and civilian instructors. As 
at Mar. 31, 1962, a total of 2,366 cadet instructors were engaged in these activities. The 
cadet training year is divided into local headquarters and summer camp periods. At local 
headquarters, cadets take a progressive three-year course in basic military subjects. Selected 
cadets are given additional training at summer camps. 


In 1961, 5,034 army cadets attended seven-week trades and specialist courses at sum- 
mer camps at Aldershot, N.S.; Farnham, Que.; Camp Borden, Ont.; Ipperwash, Ont.; 
and Vernon, B.C. An additional 931 cadets attended two-week junior leader and special 
courses at Aldershot, N.S.; Camp Borden, Ont.; Clear Lake, Man.; and Rivers, Man. 
Two hundred and fifteen Master and First Class cadets attended the National Cadet Camp, 
Banff, Alta., for four weeks. Four hundred and five cadet instructors attended qualifying 
courses of up to seven weeks and another 495 were employed on training and administrative 
duties at summer camps. 


In 1961 there was an increase of 3,963 in the number of cadets registered; in July 
the strength ceiling was raised from 67,600 to 75,000. As at Mar. 31, 1962, a total of 69,934 
boys organized into 498 corps were enrolled as Royal Canadian Army Cadets. 


Subsection 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


Organization.—The RCAF is controlled from Air Force Headquarters at Ottawa, 
which is responsible for planning, policy and administration of the Regular and Reserve 
components of the RCAF. The Headquarters organization comprises four major Divisions 
—Plans and Operations, Technical Services, Personnel, and Resources Control. On Mar. 
31, 1962, the major RCAF formations and their Headquarters locations were as follows:— 


Formations Headquarters 


AGE Mafence COmMAand ..dewey soe ase aaa oreareels St. Hubert, Que. 
Rie EVASION. Soen Goes tomer Victoria, B.C. 

ASA TP UDTVASION , lk. cee ne eae eee ae Metz, France 
Air Transport Command.............- Trenton, Ont. 
Air Materiel Command..............-. Rockcliffe, Ont. 
Maritime Air Command.............. Halifax, N Ss 
Training Command..........s..cseereescomecesnencseis Winnipeg, Man. 


The organization included 27 flying squadrons of the RCAF Regular and 11 flying 
squadrons of the RCAF Auxiliary. The Auxiliary squadrons performed an emergency and 
rescue role. Five of the Regular squadrons contributed to the air defence of the Canada-— 
United States regions; 12 squadrons were assigned to the air defence of Western Europe; 
five squadrons were required for RCAF transport operations at home and abroad; four 
maritime squadrons operated in conjunction with other forces for the defence of Canada’s 
East and West Coasts; and one reconnaissance squadron carried out aerial photography 
and reconnaissance in Canada. 
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The strength of the RCAF at Mar. 31, 1962 was 53,119 officers and men in the Regular 
Force and 2,398 in the Auxiliary Air Force. 


Operations in 1961.—The RCAF continued to fulfil its air defence commitments in 
Canada under the North American Air Defence Command (NORAD). The Canadian air 
defence force of nine squadrons of CF-100 Mk-V aircraft was replaced by five squadrons 
of CF-101B Voodoo aircraft. In addition, the first of two Bomarc squadrons was activated. 
No. 1 Air Division in Europe, comprised of eight F-86 and four C’F-100 squadrons and an 
Aireraft Control and Warning Squadron, continued to fulfil Canada’s commitment to the 
NATO air defence fighter force. 


Air Defence Command continued its planned build-up and had under operation three 
radar systems—the Distant Early Warning Line (DEW), the Mid-Canada Line (MCL), 
and the Pinetree Line—as an integral part of NORAD. The RCAF is progressively 
assuming responsibility for the U.S. financed and manned radar sites in accordance with 
the governmental agreement. The Ground Observer Corps continued operations in the 
North as a supplement to the Distant Early Warning radar system. 


The RCAF Maritime Air Command during 1961 contributed four land-based maritime 
squadrons to the Maritime Defence of North America. Three of these squadrons, based 
on the East Coast, have been completely equipped with Argus aircraft, the largest and 
most modern anti-submarine aircraft in the world. A continuous program of aircraft 
modernization and re-equipping with improved anti-submarine devices was also conducted 
throughout the period. These three squadrons and a third Neptune aircraft squadron on 
the West Coast participated in a number of national, international and NATO anti-sub- 
marine exercises conducted throughout the year. Daily patrols and surveillance of ocean 
areas adjacent to the Canadian coastline were also maintained. 


Air Transport Command continued to provide support to the Air Division and to the 
Army brigade in Europe using its new Yukon aircraft, and continued to support the United 
Nations Emergency Forces in Egypt and the Congo using North Stars and Comets. In 
addition, a flying unit operating Caribou and Otter aircraft was maintained for local employ- 
ment in Egypt in support of UNEF. In Canada the North Star, C-119 and Hercules air- 
craft of ATC were engaged in cargo and personnel carrier operations in Canada and in the 
support of Arctic weather stations. C-119’s were used for paratroop training of the 
Canadian Army, and 408 Squadron carried out routine reconnaissance flights in the Arctic 
Archipelago and photographic missions for the Department of National Defence. 


During the year, the RCAF continued to provide search and rescue services in Canadian 
areas of responsibility. Of the 40 major searches conducted, 34 were for civil aircraft and 
six were for military aircraft. In addition, there were six major marine searches and 229 
mercy flights. The total time for search and rescue operations was 7,292 hours. 


Training.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1962, the RCAF provided training for 
approximately 4,500 officers and airmen to replace releases, meet increased establishments 
and assume new appointments resulting from modernization of equipment. - Basic training 
qualified personnel to do the rather simple but vital jobs in the RCAF; conversion and 
advanced training qualified personnel to perform more complex jobs and to assume in- 
creased responsibilities. During the year, training continued in the operation and main- 
tenance of the SAGE and Bomarc systems which are becoming operational in the RCAF. 
To keep pace with rapid technological developments, a number of officers and airmen 
attended short familiarization courses on guided missiles and space technology at Clinton, 
Ont.; some attended brief familiarization courses on computers and other electronic equip- 
ment at Clinton; a few attended specialized courses with industrial firms in new technolog- 
ical developments applicable to the Air Force; and a few took postgraduate courses, mainly 
at Canadian universities, to qualify for highly specialized positions in technical, medical 
or management fields. 
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Pilot and radio navigator trainees received training at the Central Officers School at 
Centralia, Ont. Pilot trainees were given primary flying training at Centralia, basic 
training at Moose Jaw, Sask., or Penhold, Alta., and advanced flying training at Portage 
la Prairie, Man., or Gimli, Man. Radio navigators received training at Winnipeg, Man. 
Approximately 1,000 entrants whose native language is French were given from 10 to 21 
weeks of instruction in the English language in schools located at St. Jean, Que., and 
Centralia, Ont. 


Under bilateral agreements, 45 Danish and 30 Norwegian nationals entered training 
as pilots and five Turkish Air Force officers were trained as advanced jet instructors. 
About 10 Canadian Army officers received a special 133-hour flying training course at 
Centralia and 30 RCN personnel, following regular primary and basic phases, received 
advanced twin-engine training at Saskatoon, Sask. 


Formal trade courses for tradesmen and technicians and newly commissioned non- 
flying list officers in aeronautical engineering, armament, supply, telecommunications and 
flying control were conducted at RCAF technical schools in Ontario located at Camp Borden, 
Centralia and Clinton. Aircraft system trainers were used extensively to support tech- 
nician and aircrew training programs at field technical training units and operational 
training units. Advanced personnel, both Regular and Reserve, were given assistance in 
a wide range of subjects to help them improve in job proficiency and to qualify for higher 
trade groupings. Semi-annual trade examinations were written under the direction of 
the Training Standards Establishment located at Trenton, Ont. 


RCAF Reserve.—The active sub-components of the RCAF reserves are designated 
as the Auxiliary and the Primary Reserve. Eleven Auxiliary Flying Squadrons, equipped 
with transport aircraft, are maintained to carry out emergency transport and reconnais- 
sance operations. The RCAF also maintains 13 Auxiliary Medical Units and eight Tech- 
nical Training Units. Where two or more units are located in the same city, a Wing 
Headquarters controls Auxiliary activities as directed by the RCAF Regular. The Primary 
Reserve is concerned mainly with the training of members of the University Reserve 
Training Plan (URTP). Other Primary Reserve components are Air Cadet Officers 
(ACO) and Manning Support Officers (MSO). 


Each summer, some 300 first-year URTP university undergraduates attend an officers’ 
training course at the Reserve Officers School (ROS), RCAF Station, Centralia, Ont. Follow- 
ing this initial training, cadets in the aeronautical engineering, telecommunications, 
armament, supply and accounts branches commence basic training at RCAF training 
schools while cadets in the medical, air services and personnel branches are employed at 
Regular Force units on contact training. Second-year and third-year cadets continue 
formal or contact training commenced in previous years. 


Manning Support Officers are employed for a minimum of 15 or a maximum of 30 
days during each fiscal year on Career Counselling duties at RCAF Recruiting Units. 
Because the majority of the MSO’s are affiliated with educational institutions, their em- 
ployment is normally during the summer months. 


Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—Air cadet activities in Canada are sponsored and 
administered by the Air Cadet League of Canada. The League is a voluntary civilian 
organization formed in 1940 to provide preliminary aviation training for potential members 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force. The peacetime objectives of air cadet training are: to 
encourage air cadets to develop the attributes of good citizenship, to stimulate in them an 
interest in aviation and space technology and to help them develop a high standard of 
physical fitness, mental alertness and discipline. The RCAF works in partnership with 
the League and provides training personnel, syllabi and equipment. 

The authorized ceiling of cadet enrolment is 27,000 and the strength at Apr. 15, 1962 


was approximately 25,775 attached to 339 squadrons across Canada. Air cadet training 
is carried out in more than 270 communities from N ewfoundland to British Columbia. 
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During the summer of 1961, camps were held at RCAF Stations at Greenwood, N.S., 
St. Jean, Que., Trenton, Ont., and Sea Island, B.C., attended by over 6,500 cadets together 
with officers and instructors. A seven-week course for senior leaders was held for 200 
cadets at RCAF Station, Camp Borden, Ont. 


Under the International Exchange Visits Program for 1961, sponsored jointly by the 
RCAF and the Air Cadet League, 58 cadets were exchanged with Britain, the United 
States, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. 


About 250 senior air cadets receive flying training annually at flying clubs through 
scholarships provided by the RCAF and additional scholarships are awarded by the Air 
Cadet League and other organizations, which in 1961 numbered 109. 


Subsection 4.—The Defence Research Board 


The Defence Research Board was established on Apr. 1, 1947 by an amendment to the 
National Defence Act. The Board consists of a full-time chairman and vice-chairman, 
five ex officio members and nine other appointed members. The ex officio members are 
the Chiefs of Staff of the three Armed Services, the Deputy Minister of National Defence 
and the President of the National Research Council. The other members, appointed by 
the Governor in Council for three-year terms, are selected from universities and industry 
because of their scientific and technical backgrounds. 


The organization consists of headquarters staff, an operational research group and nine 
field research stations, and liaison offices at London, England, and Washington, U.S.A. 
Advisory committees composed of leading Canadian scientists provide invaluable assistance 
to the Board by their consideration of a variety of problems. 


The Government, realizing the vital need for continuity in research, planned the 
Defence Research Board as a fully integrated and permanent part of the defences of the 
country. To assist co-ordination at the highest level, the Chairman of the Board has the 
status of a Chief of Staff and is a member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee and of the 
Defence Council. Thus the Defence Research Board has been described as a fourth Service. 
Its fundamental purpose is to correlate the special scientific requirements of the Armed 
Forces with the general research activities of the scientific community at large. The 
Board’s policy is to select and concentrate its efforts upon defence problems of particular 
importance to Canada or for which Canada has unique resources or facilities. Existing 
research facilities such as the National Research Council are used whenever possible to 
meet the needs of the Armed Forces. The Board has built up new facilities only in those 
fields that have little or no civilian interest. From the policy of specialization it follows 
that close collaboration must be maintained with Canada’s larger partners. Specialization 
is made possible only through the willingness of Britain and the United States to exchange 
the results of their broader programs for the less numerous but nevertheless valuable 
benefits of Canadian research. 


The Defence Research Board operates nine specialized research and development 
establishments which are concerned primarily with maritime warfare, guns and rockets as 
armaments, defence against missiles, research on the upper atmosphere using ground-based 
equipment as well as balloons, rockets and satellites, propulsion and propellants, telecom- 
munications, geophysical studies of the Arctic, defence against atomic, chemical and 
biological weapons, studies of shock and blast, biosciences research and operational research. 


In addition to the research in its own establishments, the Defence Research Board 
supports and organizes an extramural program of research in the universities and industry. 
Some 200 grants are awarded annually to Canadian university staff members for research 
on problems of defence interest. In order to increase the research and development capabil- 
ity of Canadian industry, the Defence Research Board has a special fund which is used to 
place contracts with industry for research in selected fields of particular interest to defence. 
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; Research on maritime warfare problems is carried out at the Naval Research Estab- 
lishment, Dartmouth, N.S., and at the Pacific Naval Laboratory, Esquimalt, B.C. The 


Aen emphasis at each station is on problems related to submarine detection and 
racking. 


Research and development of weapons and defence against various weapons is under- 
taken by the Defence Research Board in co-operation with the Armed Services at several 
establishments. The largest of these is the Canadian Armament Research and Develop- 
ment Establishment near Valcartier, Que. Its principal activities include studies of defence 
against missiles, studies of the properties and application of infrared and other detection 
devices, exploration of the upper atmosphere with balloons and rockets, and the develop- 
ment of rocket propellants. 


Research on telecommunications is carried out at the Defence Research Telecommuni- 
cations Establishment in Ottawa. This Establishment is concerned mainly with problems 
of communications and the applications of the science of electronics to military problems. 
Communications research involves exploration of the ionosphere with ground-based equip- 
ment, with rockets and with satellites. 


The Defence Research Northern Laboratory, Fort Churchill, Man., is a field station 
at which a variety of experiments requiring an Arctic environment are conducted. Studies 
of the aurora borealis, communications experiments and rocket firings are the principal 
activities at this establishment. 


Special weapons is the generic term used to cover research on the defensive aspects of 
chemical, biological and atomic weapons. This work is carried out at three Defence 
Research Board establishments—the Defence Research Chemical Laboratories at Ottawa, 
Ont., the Suffield Experimental Station at Ralston, Alta., and the Defence Research 
Kingston Laboratory at Barriefield, Ont. 


Biosciences research is carried out at the Defence Research Medical Laboratories near 
Toronto. The program is concerned chiefly with raising the operating efficiency of man 
working in the military environment and includes such subjects as human physiology, 
experimental psychology and research on clothing. 


Operational research is carried on in the Defence Research Board by a Headquarters 
group. This group conducts long-range scientific analyses of future defence problems. 
In addition to this group, trained operational research scientists are provided by the 
Defence Research Board to the operational research teams in the three Armed Services. 


In all, the Board continues to support those fields of research that are of foremost 
interest to the Canadian Armed Services and the program is under continuing review to 
ensure that cognizance is taken of all changes in emphasis in defence requirements. Close 
liaison is maintained between the Defence Research Board and the Department of Defence 
Production to ensure that research and development activities are closely integrated with 
production. 


Section 2.—Services Colleges and Staff Training Colleges 


Canadian Services Colleges.—The three Canadian Services Colleges are the Royal 
Military College of Canada founded at Kingston, Ont., in 1876, Royal Roads which was 
established in 1941 near Victoria, B.C., as a school for naval officers, and Collége Militaire 
Royal de Saint-Jean established at St. Jean, Que., primarily to meet the needs of French- 
speaking cadets. The Royal Military College and Royal Roads were constituted as Cana- 
dian Services Colleges in 1948, and Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean was opened in 
1952. In 1959 the Legislature of the Province of Ontario granted the Royal Military 
College a charter empowering it to grant degrees. 

The purpose of the instruction and training at the Services Colleges is to impart the 
knowledge, to teach the skills and to develop the qualities of character and leadership 
essential to officers of all three Armed Services. The courses of instruction provide a sound 
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and balanced liberal scientific and military education leading to degrees in arts, science and 
engineering which are granted by the Royal Military College. The organization and train- 
ing give cadets the opportunity to command and to exercise judgment. 


For cadets entering the Royal Military College and Royal Roads the course is of four 
years duration. As the third and fourth years of the course are given only at the Royal 
Military College, cadets entering Royal Roads must proceed to that College for the final 
two years of the arts, science or engineering courses. For cadets entering Collége Militaire 
Royal de Saint-Jean, which gives a preparatory year, the course is of five years duration. 
Cadets take the preparatory, first and second years at that institution and the final two 
years at the Royal Military College. 


The College year is eleven months, divided into three terms—autumn, winter and 
summer. The months September to May are devoted to academic training supplemented 
by such military studies as drill and physical training. The summer term, June to mid- 
August, is spent in practical training at an establishment of the Service in which the cadet 
is enrolled. Academic requirements for admission to the first year at the Royal Military 
College and Royal Roads is senior matriculation (or its equivalent) in the following subjects: 
English, physics, mathematics (algebra, geometry and trigonometry), chemistry and either 
history or a language, preferably French. French-speaking candidates having a B.A. 
degree from a classical college may be accepted directly into the first year at Collége Mili- 
taire Royal. For admission to the preparatory year at that institution the academic require- 
ment is junior matriculation (or its equivalent) in English, French, algebra, geometry, 
physics and chemistry, although consideration is given candidates who do not possess the 
standing in French. Candidates from the classical colleges require at least sixth-year 
standing. 


To be accepted, a candidate must be single, a Canadian citizen or British subject 
normally resident in Canada and physically fit in accordance with the medical standards 
of the Service in which he enrols. The age limits for admission to the first year are between 
16 and 21 years as of Jan. 1 of the year of entry; for admission to the preparatory year a 
cadet must have reached his 16th but not his 20th birthday on Jan. 1 of the year of entry. 
Personal interviews and medical examinations of candidates are carried out by Service 
Boards located at various centres across Canada. Senior officers representing the Services 
and a faculty member from the Services Colleges sit on interview boards. The boards base 
their recommendations on the physical and personal qualifications of the candidates; 
responsibility for final selection rests with a board appointed by the Minister of National 
Defence. 


Since September 1954, virtually all cadets entering the Services Colleges have been 
required to enrol under the Regular Officer Training Plan. Under this Plan applicants 
accepted for entry enrol according to their choice, as naval cadets in the Royal Canadian 
Navy, as officer cadets in the Canadian Army or as flight cadets in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. Costs of tuition, board, lodging, uniforms, books, instruments and other essential 
fees are borne by the Department of National Defence and cadets are paid at the rate of 
$63 a month. On successfully completing their academic and military training, cadets are 
granted permanent commissions in the Regular Force but may, if they so wish, apply for 
release after three years of service following completion of academic training. 


Reserve entry was reintroduced in 1961, whereby a limited number of high school 
students may be selected to enter the Services Colleges on payment of tuition fees, etc. 
Graduates are granted commissions and serve in the reserve components of the Forces. 
Young men who qualify for Dominion Cadetships also serve in a reserve capacity. These 
Cadetships are awarded by the Federal Government in recognition of a candidate’s parent 
having been killed, died or been severely incapacitated in the service of one of Canada’s 
Armed Forces. A maximum of 15 Dominion Cadetships may be awarded in any one year, 
five in each Service. Each is valued at $580, which covers first-year fees. 
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During the 1961-62 academic year, 1,082 cadets were in attendance at the Services 
Colleges, 454 of them at the Royal Military College of Canada, 214 at Royal Roads and 
414 at Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean. Of the total, 241 were enrolled in the Navy, 
403 in the Army and 438 in the Air Force. 


Staff Training Colleges.—The Canadian Army Staff College at Kingston, Ont., 
trains officers for staff appointments in peace and war. The course is 21 months in duration 
with a student intake every second year. Although most of the student body is composed 
of Canadian Army officers, officers from the other two Services and from the armies of 
other Commonwealth and NATO countries also attend. The system of instruction is 
based upon the study of précis and other references, demonstrations and lectures, and 
indoor and outdoor exercises. Most of the work is carried on in syndicates, each under a 
member of the directing staff. Attention is paid to both individual and team work. Aside 
from purely military subjects such as the study of tactics, the curriculum includes national 
survival, research and development, world affairs and lectures by prominent guest speakers. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force College at Armour Heights in Toronto, Ont., is a 
permanent establishment consisting of a Staff School for junior officers and a Staff College 
for senior officers. The Staff School course is for RCAF officers only; the Staff College 
course is for officers of other Services as well as Air Force officers. The course affords 
professional education for officers normally of Squadron Leader and Wing Commander 
ranks, preparing them to assume higher appointments. The directing staff selected from 
the Royal Canadian Air Force is augmented by an exchange officer from each of the 
Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian Army and the Royal Air Force. The student body, 
in addition to Royal Canadian Air Force officers, has eight representatives from the 
Royal Canadian Navy and one or two from each of the Canadian Army, Royal Air Force 
and United States Air Force. The course is designed to assist the student to think logically 
and express his ideas with precision, both orally and in writing; to know his Service and 
understand the employment of air forces; to keep abreast of scientific and technical 
developments that may affect the employment of air forces; and to gain a perspective of 
national and international problems. Lecturers are drawn, when desirable, from industry, 
the Armed Forces, the diplomatic corps and universities. Instructional visits are made to 
commercial and military establishments in Canada and abroad. 

The National Defence College at Kingston, Ont., which opened on Jan. 5, 1948, 
is a senior defence college providing an 11-month course of study covering the economic, 
political and military aspects of the defence of Canada. Senior officers and civil servants 
from the Armed Forces and government departments attend, as well as a few representatives 
from industry. An extensive lecture course is provided, with lecturers chosen from among 
the leaders in various fields in Canada, the United States, Britain and other countries. 
In addition, educational tours and visits to certain parts of Canada, the United States, 
Europe and the Middle East give students more knowledge of conditions and influences 
in their own and other countries. The 15th course from August 1961 to July 1962 was 
attended by students from the following organizations: three from the Royal Canadian 
Navy, four each from the Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force; and one each 
from the Defence Research Board, the Department of External Affairs, the Department of 
National Defence, the Department of Finance, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the 
Air Transport Board, the Department of Northern Affairs and N ational Resources, Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited and the Quebec Hydro Commission. Representation from out- 
side Canada included one member each from the Royal Navy, the British Army, the 
Royal Air Force, the British Admiralty, the United States Army, the United States Navy, 
the United States Air Force and the State Department of the United States. 
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PART II.—DEFENCE PRODUCTION* 


Under the provisions of the Defence Production Act (RSC 1952, c.62, as amended), 
the Department of Defence Production has exclusive authority to procure the goods and 
services required by the Department of N ational Defence and the responsibility to ensure 
that the necessary productive capacity and materials are available to support the defence 
production program. The Department also serves as procurement agent for the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation, a Crown company primarily responsible for the purchase in 
Canada of defence goods required by other governments and of supplies to meet Canadian 
requirements under External Aid programs and other international agreements. The 
Department is responsible for planning and making other necessary arrangements for the 
immediate establishment of a War Supplies Agency should there be a nuclear attack. Mili- 
tary construction is the prime responsibility of Defence Construction (1951) Limited, a 
Crown company reporting to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Procurement and construction contracts issued by the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion and its associated Crown company, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, had a net 
value of $701,381,000 in 1961 and $212,122,000 in the first quarter of 1962. (The net value 
of contracts is made up of the value of new contracts issued as well as amendments that 
increased or decreased existing contracts.) Three-quarters of the net value of contracts 
in 1961 was placed on behalf of the Department of National Defence and one-quarter was 
placed against Defence Production Votes for assistance to defence industry and the Depart- 
ment’s Revolving Fund, for other Canadian Government departments and agencies, and 
for foreign governments. The net value of contracts in 1961 according to the various 
sources for which they were issued was as follows:— 


Net Value Per Cent of 


in 1961 Total Value 
$ 

Department of National Defence..............-++- 528,773, 000 75.4 
Department of Defence Production 

(DDP Votes and Revolving AGG!) |e sara farce ts 56, 562,000 8.1 
Foreign Governments— 

WniteduStatesiian aaereetercedcctee terse ere ikea 97,544,000 13.9 

Ne yerg rohan ie SY Sen eet OAL em Sree n Biaracts Gc: 2,053,000 0.3 

Other governments. .......-2sesesees eee e eens 1,006, 000 0.1 
Canadian sources other than DND and DDP— 

ColomboiPlan Vite de ears eae i titchetearoen 9,855, 000 1.4 

Other Canadian SOUTCES. «= <j «0.0 oe ose recs eels 5,588, 000 0.8 

TOTAT Shc hte oe Re Rae nas 701,381,000 100.0 


Of the $212,122,000 in contracts issued during the first quarter of 1962, $148,147,000, 
or 70 p.c., was for the Department of National Defence and the remainder was for the 
other sources noted above. 


The $528,773,000 in contracts placed for the Department of National Defence in 
1961 was 34.3 p.c. below the value in 1960. The aircraft program accounted for the major 
part of this decrease, falling from $363,210,000 in 1960 to $113,194,000 in 1961. The 1960 
value was particularly high, however, because of high-valued contracts placed in connection 
with Canadian production of CF-104 aircraft. Contracts having a net value of $122,593,000 
were placed for the electronics and communication equipment program in 1961, a decrease 
of 8.3 p.c. from 1960. Shipbuilding and repairing contracts also declined significantly in 
1961, dropping to $26,585,000 from $84,657,000 in 1960. The high 1960 figure included 
contracts for four destroyer escorts and a tanker-supply vessel. Armament contracts 


* Prepared by the Economies and Statistics Branch, Department of Defence Production, Ottawa. 
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(which include weapons, ammunition and explosives) amounted to $11,311,000 in 1961, 


emi construction contracts increased from $51,571,000 in 1960 to $90,671,000 
in 1961. re 


Contracts placed outside Canada on behalf of the Department of National Defence in 
1961 amounted to $26,141,000, or 4.9 p.c. of the total net value of prime contracts issued. 
Contracts valued at $16,747,000 were placed in the United States, $5,022,000 in Britain 
and $4,372,000 in other countries. 


Expenditures on contracts placed for the Department of National Defence amounted 
to $622,535,000 in 1961, 0.3 p.c. more than in 1960. Expenditures for electronics and 
communication equipment increased by $35,944,000 to $123,838,000 and those for the ships 
program increased by $14,775,000 to $45,978,000. Expenditures on the aircraft program, 
however, fell off by $44,251,000 to a level of $222,485,000 in 1961. During the first quarter 
of 1962, Canadian defence procurement and construction expenditures amounted to 
$227,553,000. 


The Department of Defence Production placed $15,976,000 in contracts in 1961 and 
$2,218,000 in the first quarter of 1962 against certain appropriations to assist Canadian 
defence industry. The major area of assistance in 1961, which involved contracts totalling 
$13,844,000, was to sustain research and development capability in Canadian industry 
related to the needs of the Canada—United States development and production sharing 
program. Revolving Fund contracts amounted to $40,586,000 in 1961, primarily to 
finance the production of five swing-tail CC-106 aircraft and to make funds available for 
initial production in connection with the Canada—United States F-104G mutual aid pro- 
gram. Revolving Fund contracts amounted to $3,692,000 in the first quarter of 1962. 


Contracts placed for all sources other than the Departments of National Defence and 
Defence Production totalled $116,046,000 in 1961, of which $97,544,000 was for the United 
States Government, $2,053,000 for the British Government, and $9,855,000 for Canadian 
External Aid. 


1.—Canadian Government Defence Contracts and Expenditures, by Defence Program, 1960, 
1961 and ist Quarter of 1962 


Nore.—The contract values include all contracts placed by the Department of Defence Production and Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited on behalf of the Department of National Defence, and the expenditure values include 
all payments made by the Department of National Defence against such contracts. The net value includes the 
value of all new contracts issued together with the value of amendments which increased or decreased the commit- 
ments of existing contracts. 


Net Value of Total Contracts Expenditures on Contracts 


Program 1962 1962 

al? 1960 1961 (ist 1960 1961 (ist 
quarter) quarter) 

37000 $’000 $'000 $'000 $’000 $’000 
<1 Oe Sa ee Sees 363,210 113, 194 44,961 266,736 222, 485 65,237 
yeealnang Bi ee 19,703 11,311 5,021 26,035 22,323 6,726 
a ee ae 133, 617 122, 593 17,013 87,894 123, 838 43, 459 
Se iy alk ee 84,657 26,585 4, 883 31 203 45, 078 20, 871 

-automot ava Maree insane’ 6,947 10,981 : ey : ; 

Pols aes lean Te HR IN 50, 496 48,972 21,438 39.007 38,048 13,921 
Clothing and equipage............+. 6, 284 a po ee oat o Ka te As a 

"7 MSS ak a 51,571 90, ; "19: 7 
yeaa A as Setar 87,800 92,569 32,740 92. 830 87,242 42,713 
De. Pe aes ree 804, 286 528,773 148,147 620,592 622,535 227,553 


Aircraft.—Initial deliveries of Canadian-produced CF-104 Starfighter aircraft began 
during 1961. Plans were laid to establish a facility in Canada to produce gyros for the 
CF-104 inertial platform. Canadian sources of supply were also established for CF-104 
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equipment previously imported, such as pylons, tires, wheels, drag chutes, brakes and 
instruments. Under an agreement between the Governments of Canada and the United 
States a number of F-104G aircraft, associated support equipment and initial spares are to 
be produced in Canada as a $200,000,000 mutual aid program. The United States is to 
pay three-quarters of the cost and Canada is to pay one-quarter. 


Deliveries of CC-106 long-range transport aircraft were completed in 1961. Production 
of the Caribou Mk.I aircraft continued during the year. Seventy-three of these Canadian- 
designed aircraft had been sold to the end of 1961, and in the first quarter of 1962 an order 
for an additional 53 was received from the United States. Preliminary discussions and 
negotiations for the production of a new jet trainer, the CT-114 (CL-41), began late in 1961. 


Twenty-four CH-112 (Hiller UH-12E) light observation helicopters and four Cessna 
L-19L aircraft were delivered during 1961. Orders were placed for a small number of CH-113 
(Vertol 107-IT) heavy helicopters, with deliveries scheduled for 1963. 


Moderate activity continued on aircraft engine production. Approximately 100 
J-79-% turbo jet engines for the CF-104 aircraft were delivered in 1961. Preparatory work 
was started on the production of J-79-11A engines for the F-104G mutual aid aircraft. 
Orders were placed for a small quantity of 7-58 turboshaft engines for use in search and 
rescue helicopters. 


In the area of research and development, extensive development was done on the 
proposed Canadian manufacture of a photographic reconnaissance pod for external fitment 
to the CF-104 aircraft. Some other NATO countries have indicated an interest in this pod. 
Contracts were issued for an earth orbital vehicle escape technique study for the United 
States Air Force, for development of the CL-91 high mobility tracked vehicle for the United 
States Army, and for development of the CL-89 surveillance and target acquisition system. 


Research and development programs were also undertaken in co-operation with 
Canadian manufacturers. One was a study of the feasibility of the design of an all-weather 
anti-submarine hydrofoil craft and the other was the development and testing of a high 
lift wing system for a short take-off and landing (STOL) fighter aircraft. The PT-6 turbo- 
shaft engine passed an official 50-hour preliminary flight rating test and was being flown 
in two aircraft. Development continued on a 600-hp. gas turbine engine for the United 
States as a possible replacement for diesel engines in some applications. 


Electronics.—Production of aircraft electronic equipment continued to be a major 
sector of the electronics program. Canadian production was under way on such items as 
the NASARR system of fire control and terrain avoidance, bomb toss computers, air data 
computers and sight optical display and computer equipment for the CF-104 aircraft. 
Planning was begun to ensure an adequate supply of electronic items for the F-104G air- 
craft to be produced under a Canada-United States mutual aid program. Requirements of 
other governments, particularly for doppler navigation equipment and position and homing 
indicators, contributed to the increased production of aircraft electronic equipment. 


Production and installation were completed on the microwave air defence communica- 
tion system (ADCOM) for the Royal Canadian Air Force. Installation of additional 
heavy radars and their data processing equipment for the general air defence network in 
Canada was continued. The CADIN/SAGE leased line communications program was 
about two-thirds completed by the end of 1961. All major items of equipment for the 
Canadian Army’s main communications control centre were under contract. Contracting 
and production continued on equipment for the ten provincial communications centres and 
the National Survival Attack Warning System. A beginning was made on leasing com- 
munication facilities for this program. 


Production of sonar and sonobuoys continued, while production of gyro compasses, 
logging equipment, and plotting tables for the Royal Canadian Navy was completed. 
Plotting tables were also in production for the United States Navy. Variable depth sonars 
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were manufactured for the Royal Navy and sonobuoys for the United States N avy. 
A contract was placed for an additional quantity of VT fuses. Work continued on a joint 
Canada-United States development program for moored sonobuoys. 


There was a drop in production of radars for air defence systems in 1961 but design 
and production for countermeasure equipment, radomes, and counter-mortar radars was 
continued. Electronic counter countermeasure receiver groups were in production, and 
production on an order for height-finding radars and spares was nearly completed. Modifi- 
cation kits were being produced for two types of radars so that they could perform airport 
surveillance as well as a ground controlled approach function. Contracts for electronic 
countermeasure devices and spares for radars were received from the United States Air 
Force. Requirements for data processing equipment also began to offset the decline in 
radar production. 


Production of training aid simulators continued. The tactical crew procedure trainer 
for the Argus aircraft and the operational flight trainer for the Yukon (CC-106) aircraft 
were delivered to the Royal Canadian Air Force. Production proceeded satisfactorily on 
the CF-104 operational flight and tactics trainer for the Royal Canadian Air Force and other 
NATO air forces. A models control trainer was completed and delivered to the Royal 
Canadian Navy. 


Maintenance, repair and overhaul, and contracts for leased lines increased significantly 
during 1961 as a result of progress on the air defence networks and the taking over by the 
Royal Canadian Air Force of some of the United States Air Force Pinetree Line sites. 
Operation and maintenance of the Mid-Canada Line was continued. 


In order to maintain a satisfactory level of Canadian content in equipment production 
for both Canadian and foreign requirements, financial support for the establishment of 
qualified sources for component parts and materials was continued. Financial assistance 
was also given for the development of new equipment in advance of the formulation of 
defence requirements so as to ensure future production for the requirements of other 
countries. A joint Canada—United States financed program for development in this country 
of an infrared acquisition unit for the Mauler system was approved and a contract awarded 
to the Canadian contractor. 


Shipbuilding.—Work continued satisfactorily on all six destroyer escorts in the repeat- 
Restigouche program. The last two vessels are an improved version of the first four, the 
major changes involving a helicopter flight deck with hangar and variable depth sonar 
equipment. All important contracts were placed for the components needed for this 
program. 

Work on the tanker-supply vessel for the Royal Canadian Navy proceeded satisfac- 
torily. A standard diving vessel, a tank cleaning barge and five stevedoring barges were 
completed and accepted by the Royal Canadian Navy in 1961. A contract was placed for 
an additional tank cleaning barge as a result of competitive tenders. 

Construction continued on a hydrographic and oceanographic survey vessel for the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. Specifications for two more hydrographic 
survey vessels were received during 1961. 

Drawings and design documents required for tendering of a Pacific Naval Laboratories 
research vessel were completed. Drawings and procurement of equipment for the modern- 
ization of the St. Laurent class destroyer escorts proceeded during 1961. Negotiations 
were concluded for the establishment in Canada of production facilities for the manufacture 
of noise-reducing five-bladed propellers for naval ships. 


Armament.—Production for the Canadian Armed Services was completed on con- 
tracts for .30 calibre small arms ammunition, anti-submarine projectiles, pyrotechnic 
devices, and naval gun weathershields. Among the major items in production were practice 
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depth charges, 9mm, 20 pounder and 105mm howitzer ammunition, 4’, 3’”/50 calibre and 
3/70 calibre naval gun ammunition, torpedo warheads, spares for 3’”/70 calibre naval 
guns, 7.62mm C1 automatic rifles and spares, 9mm sub-machine guns, navigational aids, 
trainfire target devices, mortar base plates, various types of sights, anti-submarine devices, 
and high-altitude rockets. Production began in 1961 on 105mm armour-piercing ammuni- 
tion, practice bombs and pyrotechnic devices. Action was taken to procure two new anti- 
tank weapon systems for the Canadian Army and an improved design of acoustic homing 
torpedo for the Royal Canadian Navy and the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


A feasibility study was undertaken in connection with the launching of test rockets 
from aircraft to altitudes of 100,000 feet and velocities up to ten times the speed of sound. 
The Black Brant development program to meet United States requirements progressed 
satisfactorily. 


Construction.—Construction activity for the Armed Services increased slightly 
to $67,106,000 in 1961, as measured by payments to contractors. The value of contracts 
issued increased sharply to $90,671,000. Some of the larger contracts were for mobile 
homes and storage units at various locations, the extension of a hangar at Summerside, 
P.E.I., a runway at Chatham, N.B., the extension of a runway at Comox, B.C., a water 
treatment plant at Camp Gagetown, N.B., buildings at Whitehorse, Y.T., and Camp 
Borden, Ont., and an electronics workshop and a chiefs’ and petty officers’ block at Halifax, 
N.S. Contracts valued in excess of $17,000,000 were awarded for regional emergency centres 
at six sites. Contracts were also awarded for five heavy radar bases of the Pinetree Line in 
Western Canada, and construction for the SAGE system was carried on at a number of 
Pinetree Line sites. 


There was a large amount of construction in Canada in 1961 for the United States 
Air Force. The value of payments to contractors by the United States was $13,044,000 
as work continued on a number of projects involving the radar improvement programs. 


General Purchasing.—The procurement of supplies and services not normally re- 
quiring special production facilities increased slightly in 1961 to $181,370,000. Headquarters 
procurement involved major contracts for medical and dental stores, lamps, photographic 
equipment and supplies, canned and preserved foods, paper products, packaging materials, 
building supplies and hardware, furniture and furnishings, appliances, and other barrack, 
camp and hospital stores. Also purchased centrally were petroleum products and solid 
fuels, clothing and footwear, electric power generating control] and distributing equipment, 
aircraft ground handling equipment, and all types of mechanical transport, construction 
and road maintenance equipment. Services arranged by headquarters included repair and 
overhaul, engineering studies, food catering, aerial surveys, and certain research and 
development projects. 


Markets were thoroughly explored to promote the maximum participation by Canadian 
industry in the manufacture of ground handling equipment for the CF-104 aircraft. Sig- 
nificant orders were placed with firms in Canada for noise suppressors, engine trailers, 
munition trailers, test equipment, maintenance tools, and combined ground services equip- 
ment. Research projects undertaken during the year included an investigation into the 
use of lignin as a rubber reinforcing agent, a study of the combustion characteristics of 
liquid hydrogen, and the design and development of a high acuity film processing machine 
for the United States Air Force. Emergency health and welfare supplies and certain 
Canadian Army requirements for the national survival program were purchased by head- 
quarters. A Canadian company was awarded the contract for the initial supply and instal- 
lation of dual fuel gas turbine generating sets and waste heat boilers at five radar sites. 
A product improvement program was undertaken for the Bobcat family of light vehicles. 
Initial action was taken on procurement in connection with a new Army combat uniform. 
Field boots made by the direct moulded sole process were ordered in Canada for the first 
time. 
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Substantial purchases were made on behalf of the Colombo Plan for delivery to 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, Viet Nam, India and Malaya. These included flour, wood 
pulp, newsprint, chemical fertilizer, dump trucks, steel towers, electric cables generators 
turbines, circuit breakers, transformers and insulators. \ 


The fourteen district offices across Canada arranged contracts with regional suppliers 
for fresh food, stores and services needed for immediate use by military establishments in 
the areas concerned. Requirements for the national survival program were given precedence 
and the normal procurement period was greatly reduced. 


Defence Production and Development Sharing.—The value of United States 
defence production and development sharing prime contracts and subcontracts received 
in Canada in 1961 was $142,600,000, an increase of 25 p.c. over 1960. The steady growth 
of United States defence sharing business in Canada from the beginning of 1959 indicates 
that this program has become an important part of Canada—United States joint defence 
and defence production arrangements. 


During 1961 a continuing effort was made to refine procedural arrangements such as 
those involved in United States duty regulations, in security matters, and in obtaining 
specifications. The Buy American Act was further liberalized in relation to Canadian 
Sioase and the source listing of Canadian firms with United States agencies was carefully 
reviewed. 


Working groups designed to provide closer liaison between the Department of Defence 
Production and the United States Air Force were established during the year, and the 
United States Navy named specific officers to act as contact points on production sharing 
in appropriate bureaus. The-United States Services issued further directives and instruc- 
tions which placed Canadian industry on more equal terms with United States industry 
in defence contracting and subcontracting. 


The provision of information on the program to prime contractors and subcontractors, 
as well as to government procurement officers, was emphasized by both governments. A 
new edition of the Canadian Commodities Index, listing over 500 Canadian companies 
actively interested in defence production sharing, was issued in 1961 primarily for use in 
the United States. A steady demand continued for the handbook, Canada—United States 
Defence Production Sharing, issued in 1960, of which over 15,000 copies had been distributed 
to the end of 1961. Similar publications concerned with research and development were 
being prepared for distribution in 1962. 


In some special cases where American contractors have written off their preproduction 
and tooling costs under previous contracts, the Department provided assistance to Canadian 
firms bidding on United States contracts by absorbing part of their preproduction and tool- 
ing costs. New contractual commitments for such assistance totalled $1,370,000 in 1961, 
largely for assistance in the production of counter-mortar radar, 7.62mm cartridges, an 
electronic counter countermeasure device and circuit boards. Assistance was also given to 
research and development projects by Canadian industry which were of interest to the 
United States Services. Contracts amounting to $13,844,000 were made in 1961 for this 
type of assistance. The major new commitments were in connection with the Caribou Mk.II 
aircraft, the PT-6 turboshaft and turboprop engines, a 600-hp. gas turbine engine, airborne 
doppler radar and the CL-91 high mobility light utility carrier. 


These efforts resulted in significant increases in bid solicitation and submissions for 
prime contracts. Solicitations rose from 2,693 in 1960 to 5,786 in 1961, and submissions 
from 957 to 1,799. Contracts placed by the United States Government with Canadian 
Commercial Corporation increased from 446 to 830, the latter valued at $70,383,000. In 
the subcontract area, solicitations fell from 2,719 in 1960 to 2,524 in 1961, and responses 
from 2,120 to 1,986. Subcontracts received by Canadian firms, however, rose from 882 to 
1,111, valued at $69,082,000. Other prime contracts received directly from the United 
States Government by industry and universities in Canada totalled $3,135,000. 
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Co-operation in NATO on RDP and Exports Overseas.—This program of research, 
development and production endeavours to attain maximum efficiency in standardization 
and production of military equipment by member countries of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Canada has submitted for consideration by the NATO groups a number of 
projects in the fields of vertical and short take-off and landing (V/STOL) aircraft, mobile 
radar, vehicle navigation equipment, sonar equipment, personnel carriers, anti-tank weap- 
ons, anti-personnel land mines, airborne navigation aids, aircraft engines, and telephone 
terminal equipment. 


Canadian industry was encouraged to participate in supplying the defence needs of 
European and other countries in such areas as aircraft, navigation aids and engine spares. 
During 1961, Canadian firms reported that they had received $41,954,000 in prime contracts 
and subcontracts from NATO and other countries (excluding the United States). Prime 
contracts accounted for $24,893,000, of which the major items were Otter and Caribou air- 
craft for Ghana, flight simulators for a number of NATO countries that have adopted the 
F-104G aircraft, and engine spares and power flight controls. Subcontracts placed in 
Canada by overseas countries amounted to $17,060,000, the largest being for position and 
homing indicators. 


Emergency Supply Planning.—During 1961, significant progress was made with 
preparations necessary to bring a War Supplies Agency into effective existence immediately 
on the outbreak of nuclear war, should one occur. This Agency would assume full control 
over all aspects of the production, distribution and pricing of supplies for both civil and 
military purposes, except certain aspects of agriculture and fishing. An interim organiza- 
tional structure for the War Supplies Agency, designed to meet anticipated supply require- 
ments during the first few weeks after nuclear attack, was developed and approved. 


The staffing of the national component of the War Supplies Agency was completed 
by the selection, on a standby basis, of suitably qualified persons from various government 
departments and agencies in Ottawa. The staffing of the ten regional components, also 
on a standby basis, neared completion and arrangements were under way with the various 
provincial governments to draw on their personnel resources for this purpose, as well as on 
business and industry and the field staffs of various federal departments and agencies. 


In order to provide a basis on which the War Supplies Agency could make a post-attack 
assessment of surviving supply resources, a research program was initiated to produce in 
readily usable form comprehensive inventory data on major stocks of essential commodities 
and related production facilities normally available in this country. Substantial progress 
was made in the collecting and processing of data on stocks of food and petroleum products. 
Also, methods were developed in co-operation with the Canadian Army and the Emergency 
Measures Organization for evaluating surviving resources after attack. Various regulations 
and orders likely to be required by the War Supplies Agency in exercising effective control 
of supplies under conditions of nuclear war were prepared in draft form. Considerable 
work was done on the development of an industrial preparedness program. 


PART III.—CIVIL EMERGENCY PLANNING (CIVIL DEFENCE) 


In 1958, the Canadian Government instituted a survey of the civil defence situation 
in Canada in the context of the total military and civilian arrangements necessary to 
prepare the nation for the possibility of nuclear war. This review led to a major rearrange- 
ment of federal civil defence functions, together with an offer from the Federal Government 
to assume certain responsibilities previously carried out by the provinces and municipalities. 
This reorganization of civil defence became effective on Sept. 1, 1959, and was based on 
the two principles that, first, civil defence should be considered a function or activity of 
government rather than a separate organization as such and, second, the civil defence 
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function should be divided into clearly defined tasks, assigned to the appropriate level of 
government and, at each governmental level, made the responsibility of those departments 
and agencies best able to undertake and discharge them. 


At the federal level, the reorganization may be summarized briefly as follows:— 


(1) The Emergency Measures Organization is the co-ordinating agency for all civil emergency 
planning and for all federal-provincial planning. It is responsible for planning for continuity 
of government, for tasks hitherto grouped under the designation ‘‘civil defence’ and not 
now specifically assigned to some other department of government, and for general liaison 


et the provinces, NATO and foreign countries on matters relating to civil emergency 
planning. 


(2) The Department of National Defence, more particularly the Army, has been given a pri- 
mary role in survival operations and has been delegated responsibility for a substantial 
number of functions that are technical in character such as the complete public warning 
system, radiation monitoring and fallout prediction, emergency governmental communica- 
tions, re-entry into damaged areas and support of local authorities in the maintenance of 
law and order (see also pp. 1148-1149). 


(3) The Department of National Health and Welfare (which formerly had the major responsi- 
bility for civil defence) will concentrate its attention mainly on advising and assisting 
provincial authorities with respect to the provision of emergency health and welfare serv- 
ices. This Department has retained responsibility for the operation and management of 
the Canadian Civil Defence College at Arnprior, Ont. 


(4) The Royal Canadian Mounted Police has the responsibility of providing advice and assist- 
ance to provinces concerning the preservation of law and order and the control of road traffic 
under emergency conditions. 


(5) Other federal departments and agencies have duties that relate chiefly to carrying on 
essential functions or to maintaining the country’s economic life under conditions of nuclear 
attack—the Department of Defence Production, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Finance, the Bank of Canada, the Department of Transport, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the Department of Labour in consultation with the National 
Employment Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


(6) What was known as Federal Civil Defence Headquarters has disappeared. 


Certain emergency functions of government are a projection of normal peacetime pro- 
vincial responsibilities. In such fields, the provinces and municipalities understandably 
have more experience and knowledge of local conditions and problems than has the Federal 
Government and its agencies. The following represent responsibilities of this kind and are 
considered to be the proper concern of provincial authorities with such federal assistance 
as may prove necessary :— 

(1) Preservation of law and order and the prevention of panic, by the use of their own police, 


municipal police, and special constables, with whatever support is necessary and feasible 
from the RCMP and the Armed Services at provincial request. 


(2) Control of road traffic, except in areas damaged or covered by heavy fallout, including 
special measures to assist in the emergency movement of people from areas likely to be 
attacked or affected by heavy fallout. 


(3) Reception services, including arrangements for providing accommodation, emergency 
feeding and other emergency supplies and welfare services for people who have lost or left 
their homes or who require assistance because of the breakdown of normal facilities. 


(4) Organization and control of medical services, hospitals, and public health measures. 
(5) Maintenance, clearance and repair of highways. 


(6) Organization of municipal and other services for the maintenance and repair of water and 
sewage systems. 


izati ici ing servi , lirection 
7) Organization of municipal and other fire fighting services, and control over and ¢ i 
© of em services in wartime except in damaged or heavy fallout areas, where fire fighting 
services would be under the direction of the Army as part of the re-entry operation. 


(8) Maintenance and repair of electrical utilities, and the allocation of the use of electricity 
to meet emergency requirements. 


(9) Training of civilians as civil defence workers. 
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In outline, the federal Civil Emergency Planning Organization consists of a Cabinet 
Committee on Emergency Plans to give policy guidance in all areas of civil emergency 
planning for war; the federal Emergency Measures Organization with a headquarters staff 
at Ottawa and regional offices in each provincial capital, and departmental planning staffs. 
The function of the regional offices of the Emergency Measures Organization is to co-ordi- 
nate the emergency planning of federal departments and agencies in the provinces and 
maintain effective liaison with provincial governments, the provincial emergency planning 
organizations and the appropriate military authorities. At the international level, the 
Emergency Measures Organization has an officer in Paris to maintain liaison with other 
NATO countries and to keep abreast of developments in civil emergency planning in these 
countries. Liaison with the United States in this field is carried out by the headquarters 
staff in Ottawa. 


The federal Emergency Measures Organization administers a F inancial Assistance 
Program to assist the provinces and municipalities with the development of emergency 
plans. Under this program, the Federal Government may pay up to 75 p.c. of the cost of 
approved civil defence projects. For the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1963, $4,800,000 
has been earmarked for this purpose. In addition to offering financial assistance, the 
federal Emergency Measures Organization gives advice and guidance where possible, and 
during 1961 issued a Survival Planning Guide for Municipalities to assist communities in 
the preparation of emergency plans. 


In order to provide the public with information on survival measures, shelter designs 
and related matters, the federal Emergency Measures Organization and other government 
agencies have been active in the publication of informative literature of various kinds. In 
March and April 1962 the federal Emergency Measures Organization made available to 
the public a booklet called Survival in Likely Target Areas and a leaflet entitled Simpler 
Shelters. The first of these publications was designed to assist Canadians who live in major 
cities which might be target areas in the event of nuclear war. The booklet examines the 
advantages and disadvantages of evacuation as opposed to shelter. Simpler Shelters 
provides five designs for less complex shelters for both basement and outdoor construction. 
These two publications supplement the booklet 11 Steps to Survival, a general outline of 
what Canadians can and should do to protect themselves, Your Basement Fallout Shelter 
giving instructions for do-it-yourself fallout shelters, and Fallout on the Farm describing the 
effects of radioactive fallout on agriculture and the protective measures which might be 
taken against it. Copies of these various publications may be obtained from provincial 
civil defence or emergency measures co-ordinators in provincial capitals. 


Because of the importance of goods and commodities in time of emergency, the govern- 
ment created the elements of a War Supplies Agency in 1960. This agency, under the 
Department of Defence Production, will in time of war control the distribution and use of 
essential supplies, their prices, and their rationing as required. The Emergency Supply 
Planning Branch of the Department of Defence Production, which has direct responsibility 
for the development of this agency, has a headquarters staff in Ottawa and representatives 
in each region of Canada. (See also pp. 1163-1164.) 


One of the major responsibilities of the Emergency Measures Organization is the devel- 
opment of plans for the continuity of effective government in an emergency. To this end 
emergency facilities for the Federal Government have been established outside Ottawa and 
construction is under way to provide regional facilities in six of the ten provinces. In the 
remaining provinces plans are proceeding for the development of similar facilities, 
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To ensure continuity of communications in an emergency, a peacetime planning nucleus 
of a wartime agency to control and administer national telecommunications systems has 
been established within the Department of Transport. It is known as the Emergency 
National Telecommunications Organization (ENTO) and under its authority the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation has developed plans for emergency broadcasting which can be 
instituted at any time of the day or night to broadcast to all areas of Canada. The plan 
provides for the maintenance of broadcast services under emergency conditions. 


To ensure the close co-ordination of federal and provincial activities, a Federal- 
Provincial Conference on Civil Emergency Planning was held in November 1961. All 
provinces were represented and five federal Cabinet Ministers attended. This represented 
a continuation of conferences that have been held in previous years. Matters reviewed 
and discussed included the Financial Assistance Program, public information, training and 
exercises, shelter policy, radiological defence, and the decentralization of government in 
an emergency. 
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PART I.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of Canada 
is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the ten-year and five-year censuses of Canada 
are planned and statistical information of all kinds—federal and provincial—is centralized. 
Certain areas of effort, such as trade and commerce, customs and excise, currency and 
banking, navigation, transportation, radio, population and national defence are con- 
stitutionally federal affairs and on such subjects the respective departments at Ottawa 
are the proper sources of information with which to communicate. Other fields of effort 
such as the administration of lands and natural resources, education, roads and highways, 
and health and hospitals are the responsibility of the provinces and data may be obtained 
concerning the individual provincial efforts in these fields from the respective provincial 
government departments. However, certain federal departments are also concerned with 
specific aspects of these subjects and, as in the case of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in the co-ordination and presentation of the material for Canada asa whole. The Govern- 
ment of Canada, while not administering the resources within the provincial boundaries, 
co-operates closely with the provinces and is in a position to furnish material for Canada, 
especially production data on a national basis, marketing data on international, national 
and provincial bases, research work and experimental station data on a national basis, 
and also on a provincial basis from Federal Government stations located within partic- 
wlar provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the breeding of livestock and the 
improvement of strains, on agricultural marketing and on crop yields are cases in point; 
in forestry, questions of forest research, forest fire protection and reforestation offer good 
examples. 


Certain Federal Government bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of 
their work and the appeal it has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily 
as information or publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, which deals with questions about external affairs originating in 
Canada and with general requests originating abroad for information on Canada and 
Canadian affairs; the Trade Publicity Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce; 
the Information Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare; the Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corporation; and the National Film Board. The Departments of 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry, Northern Affairs and National Resources, and Mines and 
Technical Surveys, and such agencies as the National Gallery of Canada, the National 
Museum of Canada, the National Library, and the National Research Council, while 
not thus classed, are interested in the dissemination of information to a greater extent 
than most of the remaining government departments, although several of the latter have 
publicity branches. 
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Thus, inquiries for information of a statistical nature should be forwarded to the 
Information and Public Relations Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
Inquiries to federal sources for information not of a statistical nature should be sent as a 
general rule to the individual departments and agencies of government which are listed, 
with their functions, at pp. 92-109 of this publication. Inquiries relating to provincial 
efforts may be directed to the provincial government department concerned. Inquiries 
about the Yukon and Northwest Territories should be addressed to the Northern Admin- 
istration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 


Sale of Official Publications.—Under the provisions of the Public Printing and Sta- 
tionery Act, the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, has charge of the 
sale of all official publications of Parliament and the Government of Canada that are 
issued to the public, as well as of the free distribution of all public documents and papers 
to persons and institutions (libraries) entitled by statutory provisions to receive them. 
The regulations relating to the distribution and sale of government publications made 
in accordance with the provisions of Sect. 7 of the Public Printing and Stationery Act 
and Sect. 7 (e) of the Financial Administration Act were brought up to date and approved 
by Treasury Board on Mar. 31, 1955. 


In compliance with these regulations, the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery 
issues the Daily Checklist of Government Publications which records for the information of 
the public service, libraries, etc., all Federal Government publications immediately upon 
release. Those authorized by law or regulation to receive free copies of government publica- 
tions receive the Daily Checklist without charge; others desiring the service may purchase 
an annual subscription to be forwarded daily or in weekly batches as requested. 


The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery also issues the Monthly Catalogue 
of Canadian Government Publications, a comprehensive listing of all official publications, 
public documents and papers not of a confidential nature published at government expense, 
an Annual Catalogue (in January) listing all publications issued during the previous year, 
as well as sectional catalogues and selected titles bulletins advertising new government 
publications, 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Publications—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics acts 
as the agent of the Queen’s Printer with respect to the sale of DBS publications. Reports 
of the Bureau cover all aspects of the national economy; the Canada Year Book and 
Official Handbook Canada constitute authoritative compendiums of information on the 
institutions and economic and social development of Canada. 


DBS publications are listed with their prices in a catalogue of Current Publications 
and in the Queen’s Printer’s Catalogue of Canadian Government Publications. The DBS 
Daily Bulletin and Weekly Bulletin, available from the Bureau’s Information and Public 
Relations Division at an annual subscription of $1 each, are designed to serve persons wish- 
ing to keep closely informed on the full range of published information issued by the Bureau. 
Subscription orders for DBS publications or orders for single copies should be addressed 
to the Information and Public Relations Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
and should contain the necessary remittance in the form of a cheque or money order made 
payable to the Receiver General of Canada. 


Provincial Government Publications.—Most provincial government publications may 
be obtained from the Queen’s Printer of the province concerned. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the provincial capital cities :— 


Newfoundland.......... St. John’s CNGANIO sacanue oleuk @aoaitmses Toronto 
Prince Edward Island...Charlottetown Manitoba. it. Aes Winnipeg 
INOVE COUR... caes cee. Halifax Madicatchewill: cna nana ci Regina 
New Brunswick........ Fredericton A DGr Bsnccase sane ccigie Edmonton 


Duh ECE itiis lhe aisidae'e te. Quebec British Columbia........... Victoria 
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Directory of Sources of Official Information.—The Canada Year Book normally 
carries a detailed Directory of Sources of Official Information (Federal and Provincial) 
as a Section of this Chapter, which is designed for the purpose of directing the reader 
to the proper channels from which he might draw published material relating to any partic- 
ular subject. Since there was little change required in the Directory as presented in the 
1961 edition of the Year Book at pp. 1192-1224, it is not repeated here in the interests of 
economy but will be included again in subsequent editions. 


PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 
EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and 
descriptive text of previous editions. Therefore the following list has been compiled as 
an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not repeated in the 
present edition. This list links up the 1962 Year Book with its predecessors in respect 
of matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those Sections of Chapters, such 
as “Population”, which are automatically revived when later census material is made 
available and to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they 
are in the nature of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject 
is shown, except when an earlier article includes material not repeated in the later one. 
When an article covers more than one subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 


The articles marked with an asterisk (*) are available in reprint form from the In- 
formation and Public Relations Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Agriculture— 

Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program....... Wixi1AM DIcKSON.........- 1938 223-230 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 

culture.) 2 AES tere cee eres GaSPHP BARTON: Soo see 1939 187-190 
The War and Canadian Agriculture.......... — 1945 188-191 
The Major Soil Zones and Regions of Canada.| P. C, STOBBE.............-. 1951 352-356 
Agricultural Irrigation and Land Conserva- 

ine) nee Mi Rint th niin, sea Goe AGMerr — 1951 367-379 


Major Developments in Organization and 
Policy of the Federal Department of 


Apriculture soe osteo se einer ter — 1954 366-370 
*Marketing of Farm-Produced Foods......... — 1956 917-922 
*Postwar Agriculture) sas. se ctseeraieni fekersate — 1957-58 392-396 

The Revolution in Canadian Agriculture..... Ee EEANINAME sey. esters 1960 434-439 
The Board of Grain Commissioners......... Wiardt MACIMODE cee ete t: 1960 957-958 
The Canadian Wheat Board and its Role in 

Grain’ Marketing. acest einer ee sleiiers CO BADAvapsONe eee ee 1960 958-960 

The National Agricultural Program........ SuG: BARRY cae. cas escte soe 1961 399-402 


Art, Literature and the Press— 
Art: in'Canadaae ues nec team erie: 


The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada.| Newton McTavisu........ 1931 | 995-1009 
A Bibliography of Canadian History........ GUSTAVE LANCTOT......... 1939 36-40 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press....| W. A. BUCHANAN.......... 1945 744-748 


Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 


SclienG@s vs oes wc0 sk k Ree ee eee _— 1952-53 342-345 
*A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 

(Ciroa) 19002) sence seee ne eee eters: Wao KGaSTER TON wares sie 1957-58 920-934 
*A History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 

1900=1958 ... 22. G4 ASR akin Ste blslende cloieiaere sr. W. H. KEstTERTON......... 1959 883-902 


(Reprint includes both articles) 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Banking and Finance— 
ae Bank sea and its Relation to the 
CAR USSUEEIES eg ote Se mc ee cacy cman —_— 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking. . _ 1988 300-208 
The Royal Ganacian Mant. 3.!ocs a. cee. Be WARE: avec ca 1940 888-892 
The Wartime Functions of a Central Bank... — 1942 803-806 
Wartime Control under the Foreign Exchange 
rer Boast be ee tie ee emer vaiarm cae 
The Underwriting and Distribution of In- 1942 830-833 
vestments; their Influence on the Capital 
LEDC AE ase Gio RS aes GENESEE Leslie bene Asso- 
ciation of Canada........ 5 — 
Post-War Hinancial) POMCY. .ccee<acesscss00es — ie ‘ori eee4 
The Canada Conversion Loan............... heCe Gountoe seen ae 1959 | 1130-1131 
Taxation in Canada. . SR OOD OE CRE C eave ie Wil Neer Parenter teen 1961 | 1038-1050 
Commercial Banking in Canada............. J. Douaias GIBSON........ 1961 | 1115-1120 
Citizenship— 
Early Naturalization Procedure and Events 
Leading up to the Canadian Citizenship 
NG ae BP ho | Be, Se tee _ 1951 153-155 
Climate and Meteorology— 
Factors which Control Canadian Weather...} Str FREDERICK STUPART... 1925 36-40 
Temperature and Precipitation in Northern 
MATIC Ame ee. oleae civ ars Sensi steis oS « IAL. Ji CONNOR atteniean etre eee 1930 41-56 
Droughts in Western Canada................ AS J,, CONNOR. .cc enh nee 1933 47-59 
Meteorology Related to the Science of Avia- 
“SAELP wie Si BR Sia Ric Pe SR Ree ned Js, PATTERSON tunes oe -ausoeies 1943-44 24-29 
*The Climate of Canada (textual material 
appears in the 1959 Year Book and the 
tabular data in the 1960 edition but the 
reprint includes both textual and tabular 
SSID: 4. 2 OSRIVRa Eee eee oe a sere Cero s C. C. BouGHNER and { 1959 23-51 
M. K. THomas 1960 33-77 
Communications— 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press | W. A. BUCHANAN.......... 1945 744-748 
*History and Development of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation............+..+. AUGUSTIN FRIGON......... 1947 737-740 


The Telecommunications Branch of the 
Department of Transport..............-.- 
*A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 
ReiTice LOOU ees foto cis settle see orataerore: gee 
*A History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 
1900-1958 (Reprint includes both articles).. 


1957-58 894-896 
1957-58 920-934 
1959 883-902 


W. H. KEesTerRTON......... 


W. H. KestTerRTON......... 


Constitution and Government— _ 
Provincial and Local Government in— 


MMariGiine PLOVINCES: ..< 02-4 sev sieis'e +s sie. 1922-23 102-105 


THOMAS FLINT cat «nee sie 


CS ANS Oe RS pop Ona Hig G0 DOUMO DORADA Ocaaon GAB MARQUIS Mah < oo. 1922-23 105-107 
TAT IOT ee ee ae rales Benet a alolie aes. paves SA \CupMORDs  saiascts seas 1922-23 107-109 
Prairie PIrOVINCES. . 22.6 scser tlle ss arenes Bey Oinand aa sae 1922-23 110-113 
British: WOW DIA, 6 cucie ci Mebie esis sie JOHN: Ecos). ciiandtioe ease 1922-23 113-115 
Canada and the League of Nations..... Sek N. A. RoBeRTSON.........- 1931 115-122 
The Government of Canada’s Arctic Ter- 
‘eae : 3 PERS FEES os etttacis an hairs i. A. Gres0nicoe aon eo 22 1938 92-93 
The Evolution of the Constitution of Canada Rd: : 
GonloAerAhION «0054 uo alow wi stelolaiets atehe . A, CupMOoRE an 
tle oe maid inc Hiab. CommManiiats «sei 1942 34-40 
_ 1942 40-59 


The British North America Act, 1867....... 
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Subject and Article 


Constitution and Government—concluded 
Canada’s Present Status in the British Com- 


MON Weal rol NAbiOUS sac. week eee nels 
Canada’s Growth in External Status......... 


Canada’s Part in the Relief and Rehabilita- 


tion of the Occupied Territories........... 


The Constitutional Development of New- 
foundland prior to Union with Canada, 


Federal-Provincial Relations................ 


The Terms of Union of Newfoundland with 


Canadand O49. doo. sos siecuys ot eames omens 


Financial Administration of the Government 


re Nie Ys bts Ain nis Br Nt Oe yc aR mctb ct 


*The Privy Council Office and Cabinet Secre- 
tariat in Relation to the Development of 


Cabinet- Government: >orc.ceres cece ce eee 
*Amendment of the Canadian Constitution... 


Construction— 
The Effects of Government Wartime Ex- 


penditures on the Construction Industry. . 
*The Changing Pattern of Canada’s Housing.. 
*The Construction Industry in Canada....... 


Crime and Delinquency— 
A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 


PrOCOAUTE Ore Honk lot ei ee aon eee reer 
The Influence of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in the Building of Canada........... 


The Philosophy of the Royal Canadian 


MountedPolice:st.4,. « sis cna ies eee acer 


Education— 


Canada anduliN ESCO... sneckteee tena 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences.... 


Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 


SClONCES Ain suze pects er ee Ra ree 


Fauna and Flora— 


Haunas OF Canada sen ence cigs eae eee 
Bauna’s Of Ganda saa. n 2c dec eeeee 
Hloraon@anad ar pesca n2 dss en eee Cee 


The Canadian Government’s Reindeer Ex- 


DETIMEN Geer ew ee ete on ee eet 
*Migratory Bird Protection in Canada........ 
*Ehe Barren-Ground Caribous....escsensee es 

Migratory Bird Legislation.................. 
Sees MUS K-Oxeeny tite acct stan cr relia renee 


Fisheries— 


The Effects of the War on Canadian Fisheries. 
Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks..... 
*Canada’s Commercial Fisheries Resources. . 


*Scientific Management of Game Fish in 


Canada weNational earks, ..cceeeeee.e ee 


Groundfish Species in the Canadian Fisheries 
The Fisheries Research Board 
Canada’s Commercial Fishery Resources 


and Their (Conservation... 63..02.c6css eee 


Contributor 


Wi Pod. OOM ERR Aneer-cereer 
HS FLO SOWARD ao <ccsece ee 


W. 1. DS EVATMIDAY...s2c102 
Ja Re MALEOR YS... ie reeus 


H. Cari GOLDENBERG..... 


Wo. J. H. ere see se 


Je tu, ROBBING Fensee sees Cet 


PLAS TAVERNER och « act 
Re M: ANDERSON... .. acess 
JOHN ADAMS. 75. coset + wats 


Edition 


1951 


1952-53 


1922-23 
1937 
1938 


1943-44 


Page 


4147 
74-79 


79-85 
85-92 
102-105 
56-57 
101-107 


62-70 
51-57 


366-368 
732-734 
684-689 


897-899 
317-331 
332-334 


313-315 
315-316 


342-345 


32-36 
29-52 
29-58 


17-23 
38-43 
33-36 
41-45 
28-30 


277-279 
34-36 
578-590 


35-39 
591-595 
584-588 


625-630 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 


Forestry— 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 


PreCtINe Ge! POrests. «....-..s0cecdevevees 1934-35 S17,313 


*Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control...| J. J. pp Grysn............. 1947 389-400 
Canada’s Forest Economy.................. _— 1951 425-437 
*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada..... — 1952-53 467-475 
Administration of Crown Forests in Canada.. == 1954 458-465 
*The Forest Products Laboratories of Canada.| J. H. Jenxrns............. 1955 455-461 
*The Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements | H. W. Braun............... 1956 459-466 
The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
UG Fo AOA NGL GES Gne ae ee ae ee ReI~tE THOMSON.......... 1957-58 489-491 


Fur Trade— 
PRP PINELN IED en en ee nee od cee ie dw wes We LS incr ie oie 1942 254-259 
The Development of Marshlands in Relation 
to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 


PHU RIS ESCALCER ere a Ro Se ae se DPJ HAGEANS.«cockeae cote 1943-44 267-269 
Pe eH UNGUSEDV2. ct ccc csscccecscccccsce cee Woudi, Rivornna 522s ss 8 1961 618-622 
Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture.......... Wyatt MALcoLM........... 1921 68-72 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. GEORGE HANSON.......... 1942 3-14 
The Geological Survey of Canada........... J. MS ELAR RISON: re. cine 1960 13-19 
eelory Ol CANA As.c: anak oscceaencss.s PAL WE Se Thingy Sy nvcte cs oer eee 1961 1-14 


Health and Welfare— 
Development of Public Health, Welfare and 


Social Security in Canada... ...0......60. G, F. Davmson........... 1952-53 224-229 

The National Health Grant Program........ — 1954 215-223 
*Mental Health and Tuberculosis............. B. R. BursHen and 
C. A. RoseR ts. aides 1956 248-257 

IPOWOMYCMtS VACEINE? ....ccds ede ces ceca cee — 1956 258-260 

Hea ph COANAGAS. 2... e a creed ooh awee esis = 1957-58 232-235 

Hospital Services and Hospital Insurance in 

(Op BA seas Fe cere Beas Si maa aia —_— 1960 281-290 

*Federal Food and Drug Legislation in Canada] C. A. MoRRELL............ 1961 242-248 
History— 

*Canadian Chronology, 1497-1960............. — 1951-60 a 
Insurance— , 

The Growth and Development of Life In- 

BUPANCE MN ONAGR: vicccaacasentes reese cad A. Di, WAIBONGt se ncnasase dy 1933 937-944 
Fire and Casualty Hagia sscceneerge as GUD BINEAYBON S20 sae or 1942 842-846 
Insurance in Canada during the Depression 

Ra War Periods....... WR MPO Wakes das G. DU PIntaYysoNi een snes: 1947 | 1064-1074 

Labour— 

Labour Legislation in Canada..............- Miss M. MackINnTOSH...... 1938 787-796 
*Seasonal Unemployment in Canada.......... _ 1956 758-766 
*History of the Labour Movement in Canada. .| Eucmne Forspy.,.......-- 1957-58 795-806 

Manufactures— : 

The Iron and Steel Industry. oo oer a 1922-23 452-456 

Peete 2 tie, nes a a 1943-44 | 354-362 


Changes in Canadian Manufacturing Produc- 
tion from Peace to War, 1939-44........... a 1945 364-381 
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Subject and Article Contributor 
Manufactures—concluded 

The Automobile Industry in Canada........ HaMcinops....-2ee 

The Chemical Industries in Canada......... He Melnopeaaerce 


*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada..... 
hey ye) fan k Oy: 401 46 bs en an ean Ie solcialo ne Ouoa 6.0 CE E. WrestBRookK and 


*Canadian Metallurgical Development........ 


Mining— 
Mining—A Historical Sketch...............: 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. 
Government Control of Non-Ferrous Metals 

andehitiels i Wantimencnua.ce alee rere 
The Outlook for the Mineral Industry in 
Relation to the Economic Development 
Of Canadas dict cscs ates oe erratic Sarees 
The Coal Deposits and Coal Resources of 
G@anadarior ccs delet eae arene tee eee 
The Iron-Ore Resources of the Quebec- 


habrador Récionwa.n- ocerdesea tenet ee W. M. Goopwin.... 


Titanium—The Basis of a New Industry in 


Mile beeue.is eats Hee nee W. M. Goopwin.... 


Post-War Expansion in Canada’s Mineral 


Industry. s.} ictus eee ee ee eee H. G. Murray and 
Mrs. M. J. Grroux 

Canadian Crude Petroleum Situation........ (Getsh Melons caoacac 

History of Pipeline Construction in Canada..| G.S. Humgm........ 
*Canadian Metallurgical Development........ JOHN CONVEY....... 


National Defence— 
The Royal Canadian Naval College......... — 
The Royal Military College...............-. -— 
The British Commonwealth Air Training 

Plan—A Summary of the RCAF’s Major 
Role in the War of 1939-45................- 


Northwest Territories— 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer Ex- 


PELIMeHi ts o7 kee Se oa ee R. A. Gipson. Ne 


Physiography and Related Sciences— 
Physical Geography of the Canadian Eastern 


"ATGtIG: BER ts sche ace hreleey se RA GiBSON wean: 


The Relation of Hydrography to Navigation 
and the War Record of the Hydrographic 
and ‘Map Service. ..5.- shoe teenies ere 


*Physical Geography of the Canadian Western 
Aretien se. 2 o8 Soules ke oe te ee eee 
The Contribution to Science made by the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory..... 
*The Northland—Canada’s Challenge........ 


*Geophysics in Canadas sete eeerene C. S. Bras and 


Je Lee WIESON cee 

*Mapping and Charting in Canada............ 
Astronomysimi Canad aan eee ace ee Cans: Gores Mh ctf 
J. FevHnar pee. fee 
A. E. Covineton. . 
‘The Atlas of Canada Project. -5...-eese: N. L. NIcHOLSON... 
The International Geophysical Year.........| D.C. Rosz......... 


IF. M. PEevierier. 
JOHN CONVEY....... 


G. H. Murray..... 
BX. WAGICAY. wenciae 


i CuG, SMITH... .. 
Hydrographical Features........:1....:.++<: EC. G. Smita... ... 


ev AGn Gs SONI ravers 
J. A. PEARGD: tetera osc 


Edition 


1947 
1948-49 
1952-53 


1959 
1961 


1939 
1942 


1942 


1946 
1946 
1950 
1950 
1952-53 
1952-53 
1954 


1954 
1961 


1946 
1946 


1946 


1943-44 
1955 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948-49 


1948-49 
1955 


1956 
1956 


1956 


1959 
1959 


Page 


521-525 
532-550 
467-475 


618-625 
513-522 


309-310 
3-14 


279-282 


302-314 
337-347 
505-512 
512-513 
476-495 
524-527 
540-544 


861-869 
513-522 


1081-1082 
1087-1088 


1090-1099 


17-23 
22-32 


12-19 
14-18 
3-12 
9-18 


63-71 
22-32 


43-49 
17-22 


49-55 


12-13 
54-57 
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Subject and Article 


Physiography and Related Sciences—concl. 
The Geological Survey of Canada........... 
Rr VAONCANAUE .cacccacuces ess tcncsevee. 
The Drainage Basins of Canada............. 


Population— 
Her EALION OGY... mk ob cia. pos cee oss 
MUOMONPZALIONVAGCULVIUGIES. 5.clc slerije oc. ov so ties oes 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931... 
Nuptiality and Fertility in Canada.......... 
nS dnd ans Of Canada. icc. vse ces cess sesie’s 
*Developments in Canadian Immigration..... 
Integration of Postwar Immigrants.......... 
*Native Peoples of Canada.........2.. 00.6005 


Power Resources— 
The Water-Power Resources of Canada and 
ere MU bHIZALIONCdee eee oe ee os ceed os 
Conversion Program to 60-cycle Power in 
SOU MOnUA One lOL merece eee ols Seleee 
The St. Lawrence Power Project............ 


Research— 

The National Research Council............. 
The Contribution to Science made by the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory..... 
Geophysiesin Canada... ....sc ec seeees ue ees 
AStCONOMIY All CAMaGan ae cic scec hoes See eevee 
*The International Geophysical Year......... 
The Fisheries Research Board.............. 


Time and Time Zones— 
Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada. . 
Tames of Sunrise and Sunset..........-...-+ si 


Trade, Domestic— 

Wartime Controls Affecting Distribution and 

MAGS LOS DAG 5 Bi ee csc) ar uel oocaeiersedens Broa! « 
The Royal Commission on Co-operatives. . 
*Marketing Farm-Produced Foods........... 
The Board of Grain Commissioners.....-... 
The Canadian Wheat Board and its Role in 

‘Copia ah Gig ari ee Sees Stam Seen eres onmece 


Transportation— 
The Development of Aviation in Canada. . 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 
PrORTAM ctu ge ots ena ee og ele Cainer 
Wartime Control of Transportation.......... 
The Wartime Role of the Steam Railways 
AtiGiama dst hd. Mes eeshise bab is eat ok 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
and Canada’s Participation Therein....... 
Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway.....-. 
*History of the Canadian National Railways. . 
The. St. Lawrence Seaway... lee verses 
Traffic on the Great ee — St. Lawrence 
Siig een orion tae anny ae as eer 
*The St. foie panes Seaway in Operation...... 


Contributor 


BA EL UA Gere setne meme 


Reds © Srmspy eds. ass ache 


AC LoNeret aD et he 
HNTDUCHARING Lie. ck eves 


JMO OHNETON «ae 


i Acs WIEBONE bpucdhontae a pistes 
Se AS VILSON Ge eaters tee era 


CHP, Ep WARDS icone dees 


Edition 


1960 
1961 


1961 | 


1931 
1936 
1939 
1942 
1951 
1957-58 
1959 
1960 


1940 


1951 
1955 


1932 


1948-49 
1956 
1956 

1957-58 
1959 


1934-35 
1938 


1946 
1946 
1956 
1960 


1960 


1938 


1941 
1943-44 


1945 


1952-53 
1954 
1955 
1955 


1956 
1960 


Page 


189-192 
201-202 
774-778 
100-115 
1125-1132 
154-176 
176-178 
201-210 


353-364 


540-548 
549-553 


867-870 


63-71 
43-49 
49-55 
35-38 
584-588 


50-53 
66-68 


574-578 
618-624 
917-922 
957-958 


958-960 


710-712 


608-612 
567-575 


648-651 


820-827 
830-833 
840-851 
885-888 


821-829 
851-860 


GAM Miles Doe re stan, ett eater reat tet fa eae St 
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PART III.—REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS* 


The following list of official appointments continues up to Aug. 31, 1962, the list 
published in the 1961 Year Book at pp. 1231-1237, except that appointments to the Gover- 
nor General’s staff, judicial appointments and those formerly carried under the heading of 
“Miscellaneous” are now omitted. 


Queen’s Privy Council.—1961. Dec. 28, Hon. Noél Dorion, a member of the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada and Secretary of State for Canada: to be President of the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada. Hon. Walter Morley Aseltine, Leader of the Government in 
the Senate; Leslie Miscampbell Frost, Lindsay, Ont.; and Jacques Flynn, Quebec, Que.: 
to be members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 1962. May 1, John Bracken, 
Manotick, Ont.: to be a member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. Aug. 10, 
Richard Albert Bell, Britannia Heights, Ont.; and Paul Martineau, Campbell’s Bay, Que.: 
to be members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. Hon. Malcolm Wallace Mc- 
Cutcheon, Gormley, Ont.: to be a member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada and a 
member of the Administration. 


Lieutenant-Governors.—1961. Oct. 6, Hon. Paul Comtois, Pierreville, Yamaska 
County, Que.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Quebec, effective Oct. 6, 1961. 


Cabinet Ministers.—1961. Dec. 28, Jacques Flynn, Quebec, Que.: to be Minister 
of Mines and Technical Surveys. 1962. For subsequent appointments see Appendix I. 


Senators.—1961. Oct. 6, Malcolm Hollett, St. John’s, Nfid.: to be a member of the 
Senate and a Senator for the Province of Newfoundland. 1962. June 15, Harry Albert 
Willis, Peel County, Ont.: to be a member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of 
Ontario. J. Campbell Haig, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a member of the Senate and a Senator 
for the Province of Manitoba. Aug. 9, Malcolm Wallace McCutcheon, Gormley, Ont.: to 
be a member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of Ontario. 


Parliamentary Secretaries.—1962. Aug. 17, Theogéne Ricard and G. W. Baldwin: 
to the Prime Minister. H. M. McQuarrie: to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
Thomas M. Bell: to the Minister of Justice. W.B. Nesbitt: to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. J. A. McBain: to the Minister of Transport. H. F. Jones: to the Minister 
of Veterans Affairs. R. J. McCleave: to the Minister of Public Works. Mrs. Jean 
Casselman: to the Minister of National Health and Welfare. W. H. Grafftey: to the 
Minister of Finance. A. D. McPhillips: to the Minister of Fisheries. A. D. Hales: to 
the Minister of Labour. W.H. Jorgenson and L. J. Pigeon: to the Minister of Agriculture. 
J. A. McGrath: to the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. Frank McGee: to the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Deputy Ministers.—1962. Mar. 29, Jean Miquelon, Montreal, Que.: to be Under 
Secretary of State and Deputy Registrar General of Canada. Apr. 17, Louis-Zéphirin 
Rousseau, Quebec, Que.: to be Deputy Minister of Forestry, effective July 31, 1962. 
July 11, Gordon Ward Hunter, Assistant Deputy Minister of Defence Production: to be 
Deputy Minister of Defence Production. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—1961. The following diplomatic appointments were 
announced during the year. W. Arthur Irwin, Canadian Ambassador to Mexico: to be 
also Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Guatemala. Blanche 
Margaret Meagher: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to 
Austria. Yvon Beaulne: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada 
to Venezuela. 1962. The following diplomatic appointments were announced during the 
year. Norman Frederick Berlis: to be High Commissioner for Canada to Tanganyika. 


*All academic and honorary degrees and military honours omitted. 
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Charles Eustache McGaughey: to be High Commissioner for Canada to the Federation of 
Malaya, with concurrent accreditation as Ambassador Extraordinaty and Plenipotentiary 
of Canada to Burma and Thailand. Evan William Thistle Gill: to be High Commissioner 
for Canada in the Commonwealth of Australia. Charles Stewart Almon Ritchie: to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to the United States of America. 
Jean Bruchési, Canadian Ambassador to Spain: to be accredited to Morocco. George 
Pirkis Kidd: to be concurrently Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada 
to Haiti. Bruce MacGillivray Williams: to be concurrently Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Togo, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta and Guinea. Thomas 
LeMesurier Carter: to be concurrently Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
Canada to Senegal, Niger and Dahomey. Joseph-Louis-Eugéne Couillard: to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Norway, with concurrent accredita- 
tion as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Iceland. Jean-Louis 
Delisle: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada concurrently to 
the Republic of El Salvador. Paul Bridle, Canadian Ambassador to Turkey: to be Cana- 
dian Commissioner in Laos, succeeding Léon Mayrand. Michel Gauvin: to be Charge 
d’ Affaires of the Canadian Embassy in the Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville). Fulgence 
Charpentier: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to the Re- 
public of Cameroun with concurrent accreditation as Ambassador to Chad, Gabon, Congo 
(Brazzaville) and the Central African Republic. Saul Forbes Rae: to be Ambassador and 
Permanent Representative of Canada to the European Office of the United Nations. 
George Ignatieff: to be Ambassador and Permanent Representative of Canada to the 
European Office of the North Atlantic Council. Arthur Julian Andrew: to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Israel, with concurrent accreditation as 
High Commissioner of Canada to Cyprus. Jules Léger: to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Italy. Paul Tremblay: to be Permanent Representative 
and Ambassador of Canada to the United Nations. John Kennett Starnes: to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to the Federal Republic of Germany. 
James Joseph Hurley: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to 
South Africa. 


National Defence—Chiefs of Staff.—1961. Aug. 16, Major-General G. Walsh: to 
be Chief of the General Staff, with the rank of Lieutenant-General, effective Oct. 1, 1961, 
vice Lieutenant-General S. F. Clark. 1962. Mar. 29, Acting Air Marshal Clarence Rupert 
Dunlap: to be Chief of the Air Staff, with the rank of Air Marshal, effective Sept. 15, 1962, 
vice Air Marshal Hugh Campbell. 


Government Appointments to Miscellaneous Boards, Commissions, etc. 


Air Transport Board.—1962. Mar. 27, G. Russell Boucher, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
member, vice A. D. McLean, from Apr. 2, 1962. 


Army Benevolent Fund Board.—1961. Nov. 23, Alex Walker and A. J. Wickens: 
to be again members for a term of four years from Dee. 3, 1961. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—1961. Oct, 18, George C. Laurence, Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited: to be a member and President, vice C. J. Mackenzie, resigned. 1962. 
Mar. 22, W. M. Gilchrist and J. L. Gray: to be members for a further term of three years 
from Apr. 1, 1962. 


Bank of Canada.—1961. Dec. 1, John Robert Beattie: to be Deputy Governor 
for a term of seven years from Jan. 1, 1962. 1962. Feb. 8, Frederick Field, Vancouver, 
B.C.; Hervé Baribeau, Lévis, Que.; C. Hedley Forbes, Fredericton, N.B.; and Stephen 
N. MacEachern, Saskatoon, Sask.: to be reappointed directors for a term of three years, 
commencing Mar. 1, 1962. William S. Perlin, St. John’s, Nfld.: to be a director for the 
remainder of the term of George Graham Crosbie, resigned, namely to Feb. 28, 1963. 
Feb. 16, R. W. DeWolfe, Wolfville, N.S.: to be a director for the remainder of the term of 
J. H. Mowbray Jones, resigned. 
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Canada Council.—1961. Sept. 5, Raoul Jobin, Montreal, Que.: to be a member for 
a term of three years. 1962. Feb. 15, J. M.S. Wardell, Fredericton, N. B.: to be a member 
for a term of three years, vice Lady Dunn, resigned. Apr. 23, Douglas Black Weldon, 
London, Ont.: a member of the Canada Council: to be Chairman for the term expiring 
May 17, 1964. Gérard Filion, Montreal, Que.: to be Vice-Chairman for a term of five years. 
Trevor Frank Moore, Toronto, Ont.; David Park Jamieson, Sarnia, Ont.; and Samuel 
Steinberg, Montreal, Que.: to be members for a term of three years from May 14, 1962. 
Mrs. Margaret Harvey, Victoria, B.C. (May 14, 1962); Gerald Winter, St. John’s, Nfld. 
(May 14, 1962); and Frank Lynch-Staunton, Lundbreck, Alta. (May 19, 1962): to be 
members for a term of three years from the date set following the name. Apr. 24, Luc 
Lacourcitre, Quebec, Que.: to be a member for a term of three years from May 14, 1962, 
vice Emile Tellier. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1961. Nov. 15, Norman Bruce Buchanan, 
St. Stephen, N.B.: to be a Director. Gertrude Alexandra Carter, Salmon Arm, B.C.; 
Mrs. C. Armstrong, Calgary, Alta.; William Lewis Morton, Winnipeg, Man.; Kate Aitken, 
Toronto, Ont.; Charles W. Leeson, Stratford, Ont.; Raymond Dupuis, Montreal, Que.; 
Robert Lionel Dunsmore, Montreal, Que.; and C. B. Lumsden, Wolfville, N.S.: to be again 
Directors. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—1962. July 11, Hugh Taylor Aitken, 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation: to be a Director, vice Finlay Smith Sim, resigned. 


Canadian National Railways.—1961. Sept. 28, Donald Gordon: to be Chairman 
of the Board of the Canadian National Railways for a further term of two years. J. R. 
Griffith, Saskatoon, Sask.; and W. Gerald Stewart, Moncton, N.B.: to be Directors for a 
further term of three years. Walter Colquhoun, Sydney, N.S.; J. Louis Levesque, Montreal, 
Que.; Guy Charbonneau, Montreal, Que.; Gilbert Ernest Ayers, Lachute Mills, Que.; 
Alex McDougall McBain, Toronto, Ont.; Harry Isaac Price, Toronto, Ont.; John Beverley 
Sangster, Regina, Sask.; Robert Arthur Brown, Calgary, Alta.; and Walter Koerner, 
Vancouver, B.C.: to be Directors for a term expiring Sept. 30, 1964. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1961. Nov. 15, Wilbur T. Nixon: to be an 
ad hoc member for one year from Jan. 1, 1962. 1962. Feb. 1, C. B. Topp: to be an 
ad hoc member for one year from Mar. 15, 1962. Mar. 22, William Howard August: to 
be an ad hoc member for a period of six months from May 1, 1962. Apr. 13, William D. 
Flatt, Ottawa, Ont., an ad hoc member: to be a member for a period of six years from 
May 1, 1962. Kenneth McKay, Drayton Valley, Alta.: to be an ad hoc member for one 
year from May 1, 1962. Apr. 19, Gage Workman Montgomery: to be a member for a 
period of six years from May 1, 1962. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—1961. Dec. 22, J. B. Lawrie, Canadian Wheat Board: 
to be a Commissioner, vice John Thompson Dallas. 


Copyright Appeal Board.—1961. Oct. 17, Rodrigue Bédard, Associate Deputy Min- 
ister of Justice: to be a member, vice C. Stein, resigned. A. Alex Cattanach, Assistant Under 
Secretary of State and Advisory Counsel: to be a member, vice Paul Fontaine, resigned. 


Defence Research Board.—1962. Apr. 19, David Aaron Golden, Deputy Minister 
of Defence Production: to be again a member for a term expiring Mar. 31, 1965. Roger 
Gaudry, Director of Research, Ayerst, McKenna and Harrison, Ltd., Montreal, Que.: 
to be a member for a term expiring Mar. 31, 1965. June 4, Walter Raymond Trost, 
Dean of Graduate Studies, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.: to be a member for a 
term expiring Mar. 31, 1965. 


Dominion Coal Board.—1961. Sept. 26, Colin Lewis O’Brian, Ottawa, Ont., 
Dominion Coal Board: to be a member and Chairman. 1962. Apr. 17, John Malcolm 
Brodie, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a member, vice Gustave A. Vissac, resigned. 
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Dominion Council of Health.—1961. Dec. 14, Rupert D. Ramsay, Saskatoon 
Sask.: to be a member for a period of three years, vice John M. Cross. 1962. Mar. 13, 
Georgette-P. Gélinas, Montreal, Que.: to be a member for a period of three years. Mar. 22, 
Armand Frappier, Director of the Institute of Microbiology and Hygiene, University of 
Montreal, Montreal, Que.: to be a member for a period of three years. Minerva Snider 
Nursing Superintendent, Stratford General Hospital, Stratford, Ont.: to be a member 
for a period of three years. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—1961. Sept. 26, Willoughby R. Ritcey, River- 
port, N.S.: to be a member, vice W. Stanley Lee, deceased. 


Great Lakes Fishery Commission.—1961. Dec. 29, Arthur Owen Blackhurst, 
Port Dover, Ont.: to be again a Commissioner for Canada for a period ending Dee. 1, 1963. 
1962. Aug. 22, John Richardson Dymond, Toronto, Ont.: to be again a Commissioner for 
Canada for a period of two years from Sept. 1, 1962. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—i961. Nov. 8, James 
John Talman, London, Ont.: to be a member for a period of three years from Dec. 18, 1961. 
1962. Feb. 16, E. W. Sansom: to be a member representing the Province of New Brunswick 
for a term of three years, vice John P. Palmer, resigned. Apr. 5, Reginald Earl Taylor, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.: to be again a member for the Province of Prince Edward Island for 
a period from May 17, 1962 to June 30, 1966. William David Smith, Brandon, Man..: to 
be again a member for the Province of Manitoba for a period from May 19, 1962 to June 
30, 1966. 


International Joint Commission.—1962. Feb. 22, René Dupuis, Montreal, Que.: 
to be a Commissioner for a term of one year from Feb. 23, 1962. Apr. 21, Arnold Danford 
Patrick Heeney: to be a Commissioner, from Apr. 15, 1962. 


International Pacific Halibut Commission.—1961. Dec. 29, Richard Nelson, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Harold Helland, Prince Rupert, B.C.: to be members for a term 
expiring Oct. 31, 1963. 


National Advisory Council on Fitness and Amateur Sport.—1962. JOn melts 
Kenneth P. Farmer, Montreal, Que.: to be a member for a term of three years, and to be 
Chairman. John Ready, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Dorothy Walker, Halifax, N.S.; E. (Andy) 
O’Brien, Montreal, Que.; Maurice (Rocket) Richard, Montreal, Que.; Reverend Father 
de la Sablonnitre, Montreal, Que.; Herb Trawick, Montreal, Que.; Joe Poirier, Ottawa, 
Ont.; Ted Reeve, Toronto, Ont.; Melville F. Rogers, Ottawa, Ont.; James Worrall, Toronto, 
Ont.; Andrew Currie, Winnipeg, Man.; Edgar Wallace Stinson, Saskatoon, Sask.; W. H. 
Pettigrew, Edmonton, Alta.; and R. F. Osborne, Vancouver, B.C.: to be members for the 
term of two years. H. (Howie) Meeker, St. John’s, Nfld.; Reverend Father Louis Arm- 
strong, Yarmouth, N.S.; O. MacCollum, Saint John, N.B.; Vern De Geer, Montreal, 
Que.; Roch Lachance, St. Damien, Que.; André Marceau, Quebec, Que.; Charles Mayer, 
Montreal, Que.; Harry Ebbs, Toronto, Ont.; H. E. (Red) Foster, Toronto, Ont.; Margaret 
Lord, Hamilton, Ont.; Harvey McFarland, Picton, Ont.; Right Reverend J. QO. Anderson, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Thomas (Scotty) Melville, Regina, Sask.; Robert D. Freeze, Calgary, 
Alta.; and Allan McGavin, Vancouver, B.C.: to be members for a term of three years. 


National Capital Commission.—1961. July 6, S. F. Clark: to be a member and 
Chairman for a term of four years, effective Oct. 1, 1961. Sept. 28, Peter J. Stokes, Toronto, 
Ont.; to be architect in charge of planning the historical re-development of the east side 
of Sussex Drive in Ottawa as a Centennial project. 1962. Feb. 15, Aimé Guertin, Hull, 
Que.; and Mrs. R. H. MacLeod, New Glasgow, N.S.: to be members for a term expiring 
Feb. 6, 1964; and G. E. Beament, Ottawa, Ont.; R. D. Chénier, Rockcliffe, Ont.; Mrs. 
Henry F. Gyles, Winnipeg, Man.; and Mrs. Robert E. Sutherland, Charlottetown, Pack; 
to be members for a term expiring Feb. 6, 1966. Apr. 17, John Leonard Haw, Calgary, 
Alta.: to be a member, vice E. R. Tavender, to hold office for a term expiring Feb. 6, 1966. 
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National Design Council.—1961. Sept. 5, John C. Parkin, Toronto, Ont.: to be a 
member and Chairman for a term of three years. Morris Fisher, Sackville, N.B.; Louis- 
Philippe Poiré, Lévis, Que.; Carl A. Pollock, Kitchener, Ont.; George Soulis, Waterloo, 
Ont.; Clair Stewart, Toronto, Ont.; Edwin A. Gardner, Ottawa, Ont.; Carl J. Lochnan, 
Ottawa, Ont.; and F. Emmerson West, Vancouver, B.C.: to be members for a term of 
three years. Harold Short, Arnprior, Ont.; Hugh J. Sedgwick, Hamilton, Ont.; Donald 
L. Mordell, Montreal, Que.; Marion Burrows, Regina, Sask.; Harold William Sprague, 
Edmonton, Alta.; B. Guy Ballard, Ottawa, Ont.; Charles F. Comfort, Ottawa, Ont.; and 
Gaétan-C. Morrissette, Montreal, Que.: to be members for a term of two years. 


National Energy Board.—1962. June 26, Jan A. McKinnon: to be again a member 
and Chairman for a term of seven years from Aug. 15, 1962. 


National Film Board.—1961. Sept. 5, George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour: to be a member for the remainder of the term of Charles Stein, resigned. 1962. 
Feb. 6, Margaret Stevens, Flin Flon, Man.; and Arthur Dansereau, Montreal, Que.: to be 
again members from Feb. 26, 1962. Mrs. Keith Rand, Port Williams, N.S.: to be again a 
member from Feb. 6, 1962. 


National Harbours Board.—1961. Sept. 7, Howard A. Mann, appointed a member 
and Vice-Chairman for a term of ten years from Nov. 1, 1960: to be Chairman for the 
balance of the said term, vice Maurice Archer, resigned. Louis-René Talbot, Quebec, 
Que.: to be a member and Vice-Chairman. 


National Library Advisory Council.—1961. Dec. 28, Harry Bernard, St. 
Hyacinthe, Que.: to be a member for a term of four years from Jan. 1, 1962. 1962. Mar. 1, 
Mrs. F. H. Fish, Calgary, Alta.; and George Frederick Clarke, Woodstock, N.B.: to be 
members for a term expiring Dec. 31, 1965. 


National Productivity Council.—1961. Sept. 5, Gordon L. Harrold, Calgary, 
Alta.: to be a member for a term of three years, vice J. R. Brownlee, deceased. 1962. 
Jan. 26, J.-Claude Hébert, Montreal, Que.: to be a member representing the field of industry 
and commerce for a term of three years, vice Jean Raymond, resigned. Jan. 30, George 
Edward Hall, London, Ont.: to be a member representing the general public for a term of 
three years. Feb. 22, Walter C, Koerner, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a member for a term of 
three years, vice Harold R. MacMillan, resigned. Mar. 29, E. F. L. Henry, Toronto, Ont.: 
to be a member and Executive Director for a term of three years from May 1, 1962. 


National Research Council.—1962. Mar. 29, F. A. Forward, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.; F. K. Hare, McGill University, Montreal, Que.; F. R. Hayes, 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.; G. A. Krotkov, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.; 
and W. F. McLean, President, Canada Packers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.: to be members for a 
term of three years from Apr. 1, 1962 to Mar. 31, 1965. 


National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council.—1961. Dec. 5, 
Fraser Fulton, Horace Laverdure, Mrs. Saul Hayes, N. D. Cochrane, M. MacKenzie, 
Jean Delorme and B. F. Addy: to be members for a period expiring Sept. 1, 1962. G. H. 
Paquette, S. T. Payne, Mrs. F. R. Duminy, W. H. Sands, Edward D. MacPhail, Maurice 
Barriére and B. Scott Bateman: to be alternates for a period expiring Sept. 1, 1962. 


Royal Commission on Finance.—1961. Oct. 18, Hon. Dana Harris Porter, Toronto, 
Ont.; W. Thomas Brown, Vancouver, B.C.; James Douglas Gibson, Toronto, Ont.; Gordon 
L. Harrold, Calgary, Alta.; Paul H. Leman, Montreal, Que.; John C. MacKeen, Halifax, 
N.S.; W. A. Mackintosh, Kingston, Ont.: to be Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries 
Act to inquire into and report upon the structure and methods of operation of the Canadian 
financial system; Hon. Dana Harris Porter to be Chairman. 


Tariff Board.—1962. Mar. 13, Léo Gervais, Quebec, Que.; to be a member for a 
term of ten years from Apr. 1, 1962. 


Tax Appeal Board.—1962. Mar. 8, John Owrey Weldon: to be a member for a 
period of ten years from Mar. 15, 1962. 
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Trans-Canada Air Lines.—1961. Sepi. 28, J. C bell Hai inni 2 
ae p ; ampbe aig, Winnipeg, Man.: 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1961. Sept. 21, C. A. L. Murchison, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a Commissioner for a term of one year from Oct. 20, 1961. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—1961. Aug. 29, Charles Henry Rennie, Victoria, 
B.C.: to be a temporary member from Oct. 2, 1961. Sept. 14, Paul Barbour Cross, Ottawa 
Ont. : to be Deputy Chairman from Sept. 1, 1961. Nov. 30, Gilmour F. Schoales, formerly 
of Winnipeg, Man.: to be a member from Dec. 1, 1961. 1962. July 25, Charles Henry 


gions formerly of Victoria, B.C.: to be again a temporary member for one year from Oct. 
‘ , 


PART IV.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 1961-62 


The Acts passed at the Fourth Session of the Twenty-Fourth Parliament from its 
opening on Nov. 17, 1960 to July 13, 1961 when it recessed are listed in the 1961 Year 
Book at pp. 1237-1241. The legislation passed at the remainder of the Session which 
began on Sept. 7, 1961 and prorogued Sept. 28, 1961 is outlined below, followed by the 
legislation passed at the Fifth Session of the Twenty-Fourth Parliament which began 
Jan. 18, 1962 and ended Apr. 19, 1962. 


These classified lists of federal legislation have been compiled from the Statutes. 
Naturally in summarizing material of this kind it is not always possible to convey the full 
implication of the legislation. The reader who is interested in any specific Act is there- 
fore referred to the Statutes of Canada in the given volume and chapter. 


Legislation of the Latter Part of the Fourth Session of the Twenty-Fourth 
Parliament, Sept. 7, 1961 to Sept. 28, 1961* 


ao. : 
apter an Synopsis 
Date of Assent fl 


9-10 Exiz. II 


Finance— 


58 Sept. 29 The Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act provides the necessary authority for carrying 
out the new fiscal arrangements made between the Government of Canada and the govern- 
ments of the provinces; to be in force for a five-year period commencing at the conclusion 
of the present arrangements under the Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing Act. 


64 Sept. 29 Appropriation Act No. 6, 1961 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1962. 


Transportation— 


56 Sept. 29 An Act respecting the Construction of a line of Railway in the Province of Alberta and in the 
Northwest Territories by Canadian National Railway Company from a point at or near Grim- 
shaw, in the Province of Alberta, in a northerly direction to Great Slave Lake, in the North- 
west Territories. 


63 Sept. 29 An Act to amend the Transport Act is a minor amendment which includes motor vehicle 
operators with those agencies permitted to make formal complaints to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners against agreed charges. 


Miscellaneous— 


57 Sept. 29 The Civil Service Act revises previous legislation respecting the organization of the federal 
Civil Service, the appointment of personnel and the terms and conditions of employ- 
ment and authorizes the establishment of regulations under which the purposes and 
provisions of the Act may be carried out. 


59 Sept. 29 The Fitness and Amateur Sport Act provides financial and other assistance intended to 
encourage, promote and develop fitness and amateur sport in Canada. 


*See text above. 
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Legislation of the Latter Part of the Fourth Session of the Twenty-Fourth 
Parliament, Sept. 7, 1961 to Sept. 28, 1961—concluded 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Miscellaneous— 
concluded 


60 Sept. 29 | The National Centennial Act establishes a National Centennial Administration, the function 
of which is to promote interest in, and to plan and implement programs and projects 
relating to the Centennial of Confederation in Canada. For the purpose of integrating 
provincial and federal plans, the Act authorizes the establishment of a National Confer- 
ence on Canada’s Centennial which will include representatives from the provinces. 


61 Sept. 29 An Act to amend the National Housing Act increases the amounts available from the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund for direct loaning by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, for housing research and community planning, for university housing projects and 
for loans for municipal sewage treatment projects. 


62 Sept. 29 The Natural Resources Transfer (School Lands) Amendment Act amends certain agreements 
entered into between the Government of Canada and the Governments of Manitoba, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, giving those provinces full power to administer and dispose 
of the school lands and school land funds referred to in the agreements. 


Legislation of the Fifth Session of the Twenty-Fourth Parliament, 
Jan. 18, 1962 to Apr. 19, 1962 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


10-11 Ex. II 
Agriculture— 


15 Mar. 23 An Act to amend the Farm Improvement Loans Act extends the period of operation of the Act 
to June 30, 1965 and establishes at $400,000,000 the limit of guaranteed loans that may 
be made from July 1, 1962 to that date. 


21 Apr. 5 An Act to amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act makes a number of changes including: re- 
defining ‘“‘grain’’ to include rapeseed; transferring responsibility for the Board to the 
Minister of Agriculture from the Minister of Trade and Commerce; providing for group 
life insurance and group medical-surgical insurance for Board members; deferring to 
Aug. 1, 1967 the repeal of those sections of the Act relating to the control of deliveries 
into ents and railway cars and to the regulation of interprovincial and export trade 
in wheat. 


25 Apr. 18 | An Act to amend the Canada Grain Act revises the statutory grades for rapeseed to meet 
present-day trade requirements. 


Finance— 


1 Feb. 7 Appropriation Act No. 1, 1962 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1962. 


12 Mar. 23 | Appropriation Act No. 2, 1962 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1962. 


20 Apr. 5 | Appropriation Act No. 8, 1962 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1963. 


23 Apr. 18 | Appropriation Act No. 4, 1962 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1962. 


24 Apr. 18 | Appropriation Act No. 5, 1962 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1963. 


Trade— 


14 Mar. 23 | An Act to amend the Export Credits Insurance Act increases the number of directors of the 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation and increases the guaranteed maximum liability 
of importers at any one time from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000. 


19 Mar. 23 | An Act to amend the Small Businesses Loans Act permits a business improvement loan to be 
made for the construction or purchase of alternative premises in cases where re:ocation 
is deemed desirable. 
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Legislation of the Fifth Session of the Twenty-Fourth Parliament, 


Jan. 18, 1962 to Apr. 19, 1962—concluded 


oe 


Subject, 


Chapter and 


Date of Assent 


Synopsis 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


23 


18 


23 


23 


18 


18 


18 


Transportation— 
8 Feb. 
9 Feb. 
13 Mar. 
18 Mar. 
Welfare— 
2 Feb. 
3 Feb. 
4 Feb. 
5 Feb. 
6 Feb. 
7 Feb. 
10 Feb. 
11 Feb. 
29 Apr. 
Miscellaneous— 
16 Mar. 
17 Mar. 
22 Apr. 
26 Apr. 
27 Apr. 
28 Apr 


An Act to amend an Act respecting the Construction of a line of railway by Canadian National 
Railway Company from Optic Lake to Chisel Lake, and the Purchase by Canadian National 
Railway Company from The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, of a line of 
railway from Sipiwesk to a point on Burntwood River near Mystery Lake, all in the Province 
of Manitoba. 


An Act respecting the Construction of a line of railway in the Province of Alberta by Canadian 
National Railway Company from Whitecourt, Alta., in a westerly direction for a distance of 
approximately 23.2 miles to the property of Pan American Petroleum Corporation. 


An Act to authorize the Construction and Operation on behalf of Her Majesty of a line of railway 
in the Province of Quebec between Matane and Ste. Anne des Monts. 


An Act to amend the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act increases from $335,000,000 to 
$345,000,000 the limit of the amounts that may be borrowed by the Authority under the 
Act and that are outstanding at any time. 


An Act to amend the Blind Persons Act increases to $65 monthly the maximum amount of 
allowance and increases the permissible income limits. 


An Act to amend the Disabled Persons Act increases to $65 monthly the maximum amount of 
allowance and increases the permissible income limits. 


An Act to amend the Old Age Assistance Act increases to $65 monthly the maximum amount of 
assistance and increases the permissible income limits. 


An Act 2 amend the Old Age Security Act increases the pension from $55 monthly to $65 
monthly. 


An Act to amend the Veterans Insurance Act extends the time within which contracts of 
insurance may be obtained from Sept. 30, 1962 to Oct. 31, 1968. 


An Act to amend the War Service Grants Act extends from Sept. 30, 1962 to Oct. 31, 1968 the 
time within which re-establishment credit may be made available to members of the 
Armed Forces. 


An Act to amend the Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act redefines ‘‘student’’ 
and extends the benefits under the Act to certain classes of children previously excluded. 
The amounts of allowances are increased and provision made for the extension in certain 
cases of the period during which allowances and costs may be paid. 


An Act to amend the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act authorizes the payment of 
allowances (similar to those paid to veterans) to specified groups of civilians who during 
World Wars I or II were engaged in occupations equally as hazardous as those of members 
of the Armed Forces. The widows and orphans of such civilians are also eligible. 


An Act to amend the Veterans’ Land Act extends the period during which a veteran may 
qualify for benefits; establishes dates on which persons shall be deemed to be discharged; 
extends repayment periods of loans; provides for group life insurance for veterans; and pro- 
vides for further financial assistance to farmers and commercial fishermen, etc. 


An Act to amend the Fisheries Improvement Loans Act extends the period during which guar- 
anteed loans may be made to June 30, 1965. 


An Act to amend the Representation Act changes the name of the electoral district ‘‘Mac- 
kenzie River”’ to that of ‘‘Northwest Territories’, 


An Act to amend the Judges Act provides for the salaries for two additional judges of the 
Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario and seven additional judges of the County 
and District Courts of Ontario, including one chief judge. 


The Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act provides for the reporting of financial and 
other statistics relating to the affairs of corporations and labour unions carrying on 
activities in Canada. 


An Act to amend the Customs Act extends the time within which a request fora re-determina- 
tion or a re-appraisal may be made and the time within which any loss, damage or mis- 
description of goods must be verified in order to qualify for a refund of duty. 


An Act to amend the Representation Act changes the name of the electoral district of 
“Nanaimo” to that of ‘‘Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands’. 
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PART V.—CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY 


Events in the general chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 46-49; from 1867 to 1953 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1259-1264; for 1954 in the 1955 
Year Book, pp. 1329-1330; for 1955 in the 1956 edition, pp. 1233-1234; for 1956 in the 
1957-58 edition, p. 1270; for 1957 in the 1959 edition, p. 1240; for 1958 in the 1960 edition, 
pp. 1255-1256; and for 1959 and 1960 in the 1961 edition, pp. 1241-1245. References 
regarding federal and provincial elections or changes in legislatures or ministries are not 
included in the following listing but may be found in Chapter II on Constitution and 


Government or in Appendix I. 


1961 


January: Jan. 2, Remainder of Polish treasures, 
stored in Quebec Provincial Museum since Sep- 
tember 1939, left Canada on return journey, arriv- 
ing in Gdynia, Poland, Jan. 17. Jan. 8, Formal 
termination of U.S. diplomatic and consular re- 
lations with Cuba; Canada’s relations to continue. 
Jan. 12-13, Third Federal-Provincial Constitutional 
Conference reached general agreement with respect 
to amendment of BNA Act. Jan. 16, Canada- 
India nuclear plant, a gift to India by Canada under 
the Colombo Plan, formally opened. Jan. 17, 
Columbia River Treaty signed in Washington by 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker and _ President 
Eisenhower. Jan. 20, John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
inaugurated as President of the United States of 
America. Jan. 27, The City of Montreal given 
authority by the Quebec Government to proceed 
with construction of a subway. Jan. 31, Iranian 
Deputy Prime Minister Teymour Bakhtiar met 
with Prime Minister Diefenbaker and External 
Affairs Minister Green for informal discussions in 
Ottawa. 


February: Feb. 2, Announcement of sale of 
40,000,000 bu. of grain to Red China for 
$60,000,000. Feb. 3, Federal Government approval 
of the merger of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
and the Imperial Bank of Canada, to be known as 
the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce. Feb. 
10, Frank Howard, M.P., ‘named’ in a vote of 
149-7 and suspended from the House of Commons 
for one day. Feb. 14, Russia withdrew recognition 
of Dag Hammarskjold as Secretary-General of the 
UN following the slaying of Congolese Premier 
Lumumba. Feb. 16, The 1961 World Figure 
Skating Championships cancelled following the 
tragic’ plane crash near Brussels in which the entire 
U.S. figure skating team and its coach lost their 
lives. Feb. 20, Prime Minister Diefenbaker held 
brief talks with President Kennedy in Washington 
on international matters. Death in Saskatoon of 
Mrs. Mary Florence Diefenbaker, mother of 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker. Announcement of 
federal plan to conduct aeromagnetic surveys to 
pinpoint mineral wealth of the Canadian Shield; 
$18,000,000 to be spent by the federal and pro- 
vincial governments over the next 12 years. Feb. 
21, An Ontario Royal Commission report tabled 
in the Legislature endorsed fluoridation of water 
to reduce dental decay and recommended project 
assistance be given to municipalities. Feb. 22-26, 
Fourth meeting of the Canada-United States 
Interparliamentary Group at Ottawa and Quebec 
to discuss matters of common interest including 
defence, trade, boundary matters, cultural rela- 
tions and foreign policy. Feb. 23-24, Federal- 
Provincial Fiscal Conference held in continuation 
of talks seeking agreement on new tax-sharing 
policy. Feb. 25, Winners of the Governor Gener- 
al’s Literary Awards for 1960 were announced: 
Brian Moore (fiction); Margaret Avison (poetry); 
Frank Underhill (non-fiction); Anne Hébert 
(poetry in French); and Paul Toupin_ (non- 
fiction in French). Maria and Otto Jelinek, 
Oakville, Ont. won the ‘“‘pair’’ North American 
free-skating title at Philadelphia. 


March: Mar. 2, Eighty-five scientists from the 


ten provinces and the Yukon Territory met in 
Ottawa for a week-long discussion on agricultural 
research, the first meeting of its kind. Mar. 4-7, 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker visited Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, and Dublin, Ireland, the first 
visit to these cities by a Canadian Prime Minister 
while in office. Mar. 8-17, Annual Conference of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers held in London, 
Canada’s Prime Minister attending accompanied 
by Secretary of State Dorion and Justice Minister 
Fulton; the South African policy of apartheid was 
censured by Prime Minister Diefenbaker, strongly 
supported by leaders of Ghana, Malaya, India and 
Ceylon; South Africa’s decision to quit the Com- 
monwealth on May 31 resulted. Mar. 7, Fifteenth 
session of the UN Assembly resumed, attended by 
the largest gathering of representatives (99 member 
states sent delegations). Mar. 7, Earl Mount- 
batten of Burma, Chief of the British defence staff, 
arrived in Ottawa for discussions with Defence 
Minister Harkness and Canadian Chiefs of Staff. 
Mar. 10, Centennial of the birth of Canadian poet 
BE. Pauline Johnson. Mar. 13, Major General 
Jean Victor Allard became the first Canadian 
officer to be named to command a British Army 
Division. Mar. 14, Establishment of a graduate 
students’ centre at the University of Toronto, to 
be known as Massey College, a gift of the Massey 
Foundation. Mar. 15, Livingston T. Merchant 
reappointed United States Ambassador to Canada. 
Mar. 16, Bernard (Boom Boom) Geoffrion scored 
his 50th goal, tying the National Hockey League 
one-season record set by Maurice (Rocket) 
Richard. Mar. 29, France informed UN that it 
would not pay any part of the costs of military 
operations in the Congo; Britain and Canada 
undertook to pay all commitments to alleviate the 
financial crisis. Dr. J. M. Harrison, Director of 
the Geological Survey of Canada, elected President 
of the newly formed International Union of Geolog- 
ical Sciences in Paris. 


April: Apr. 5, Report of the Royal Commission on 


Transportation tabled, recommending that the 
Federal Government pay the two major railways 
annual subsidies of about $40,000,000 and allow 
them greater leeway in abandoning uneconomic 
services. Apr. 7, Death of Jackson Dodds, 
former joint General Manager of the Bank of 
Montreal and Honorary President of the National 
Council, Boy Scouts of Canada. Apr. 9-10, 
British Prime Minister Macmillan, accompanied 
by his wife, Lady Dorothy, visited Ottawa for 
discussions with Prime Minister Diefenbaker and 
the Canadian Cabinet. Apr. 12, First flight of 
man into space accomplished by Yuri Gagarin, 
Soviet Air Force Pilot; flight lasted one hour and 
40 minutes. Apr. 13-15, His Excellency Constan- 
tin Caramanlis, Prime Minister of Greece, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Caramanlis, made official visit to 
Ottawa. Apr. 16, Air Marshal W. A. Curtis 
elected first Chancellor of York University, Toron- 
to. The Canadian section of the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America established its 
independence of the parent U.S. organization and 
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became known as the Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada. The Chicago Black Hawks won 
the Stanley Cup, symbol of hockey supremacy. 
Apr. 19, K. Sankara Pillai, First Secretary, Indian 
High Commissioner’s Office, Ottawa, slain in his 
office by an intruder. Apr. 21, Death of Victor 
Sifton, editor and publisher of the Winnipeg Free 
Press. Apr. 25, Dr. Michael W. Partington, Tor- 
onto Hospital for Sick Children, named first ‘Queen 
Elizabeth II Scientist’, the planet award for 
research by the Queen Elizabeth II Canadian Fund 
set up by the Federal Government in 1959 to mark 
the Queen’s visit to Canada. Apr. 27, Sierra Leone 
ceased to be a British Colony and joined the Com- 
monwealth as a sovereign independent nation; a 
$5,000 book credit established as Canada’s inde- 
pendence gift. 


May: May 1-2, His Excellency Habib Bourguiba, 
Sr., President of Tunisia, on state visit to Ottawa. 
May 2, New flagship of the Canadian Pacific 
fleet Empress of Canada, the largest passenger 
ship ever to come to Montreal, arrived after her 
maiden voyage. May 8, The Federal_Govern- 
ment concluded agreement with Red China for 
sales of grain amounting to $362,000,000. May 
4, The Federal Maple, first of two passenger-cargo 
ships presented by Canada to the Federation 
of the West Indies under the Canada-West Indies 
Aid Programme, launched. U.S. Astronaut Alan 
B. Shepard carried 115 miles into space and 
successfully returned to earth. May 13, Trans- 
port Minister Balcer announced new shipping 
policy featuring the subsidizing of Canadian 
shipyards and the reservation for Canadian 
vessels of the coasting trade in the Great Lakes. 
May 16-18, U.S. President Kennedy and Mrs. 
Kennedy on state visit to Ottawa. May 24-27, 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion of Israel on 
official visit to Canada. May 28, Swiftsure 
Lightship trophy won by Bonar Davis in Ches 
Rickard’s Winsome III, first Canadian victory in 
30-year history of the race held annually off 
Victoria. May 29, Viscount Amory appointed 
British High Commissioner to Canada, succeeding 
Sir Saville Garner. May 31, South Africa be- 
earn = © republic outside the British Common- 
wealth. 


June: June 1, Canada’s tenth decennial Census 


begun. June 5, ‘‘Earnscliffe’”, once the home of 
Sir John A. Macdonald and now the residence of 
the British High Commissioner to Canada, officially 
marked as a national historic site. June 6, Royal 
Society of Canada medals awarded to Gérard 
Malchelosse, Montreal, Que.; Robertson Davies, 
Peterborough, Ont.; R. M. Petrie, Royal Oak, 
B.C.; Guy Frégault, Ottawa University; Wisk Et. 
White, University of British Columbia; and CE 
Leblond, McGill University. June 12, Announce- 
ment of agreement between the Canadian Govern- 
ment and the U.S. Government to strengthen the 
North American region of the North Atlantic 
Alliance by Canada receiving 66 F-101B U.S.- 
made Voodoo jet interceptor aircraft in exchange for 
assuming operational and maintenance responsi- 
bilities of the Pinetree Line; both governments also 
agreed upon a joint Mutual Aid program providing 
for the procurement of 200 F-104G Starfighter jet 
aircraft from Canadian sources. June 12-24, 
Governor General Vanier and Mrs. Vanier on 
6,000-mile tour of the Northwest Territories. June 
13, Expropriations by the National Capital Com- 
mission completed for the 41,000-acre Green Belt 
surrounding Ottawa. June 13-July 14, Bitter con- 
troversy between Bank of Canada Governor James 
E. Coyne and the Federal Cabinet over fiscal and 
monetary policy, involving the appearance of Mr. 
Coyne before a Senate Committee and Senate 
rejection of a Government Bill to declare the posi- 
tion of Governor vacant, and culminating in 
resignation of Mr. Coyne. June 16, Report of the 
Royal Commission on Publications tabled in the 
House of Commons. June 26, Death of Hon. J. 


me 


A. D. McCurdy, former Lieutenant-Governor of 
Nova Scotia and the first man in the Common- 
wealth to pilot a powered aircraft. June 25-26, 
Prime Minister Hyato. Ikeda of Japan visited 
Ottawa. June 88, Aid to prairie farmers in 
drought crisis announced by Prime Minister Die- 
fenbaker. 


July: July 6, Robert N. Thompson, Red Deer, 


Alta., elected national leader of the Social Credit 
Party of Canada, succeeding Solon Low, at the 
Party national convention held in Ottawa. July 
18, Rt. Hon. Duncan Sandys, British Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations, met 
Canadian Cabinet Ministers in Ottawa for talks 
re Britain’s possible entry into the European 
Common Market. July 12, Death of Mazo de la 
Roche, Canadian writer and author of the Jalna 
series of books. July 13, Roy Thomson, news- 
paper publisher, appointed Chancellor of Memorial 
University of Newfoundland. July 21, Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker officially opened the 
$34,000,000 government-built Arctic town of 
Inuvik. U.S. Astronaut Virgil I. Grissom success- 
fully rocketed 118 miles into space at 5,280 mph. 
WO2 Norman Beckett, Ancaster, Ont., won the 
Queen’s Prize for marksmanship at Bisley, England. 
July 22, New $25,000,000 Northwest Tele- 
communications System microwave network, the 
largest single microwave project in Canada, 
inaugurated at Whitehorse, Y.T., by Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker. July 24, Louis Rasminsky 
appointed Governor of the Bank of Canada. 


August: Aug. 2, Hon. Leslie Frost, Premier of 


Ontario for 12 years, announced his resignation as 
leader of the Ontario Progressive Conservative 
Party. Aug. 3, Premier Thomas Clement Douglas 
of Saskatchewan elected national leader of the 
newly formed New Democratic Party at Ottawa- 
held convention. The British Columbia Govern- 
ment approved the taking over of the British 
Columbia Electric Company as a Crown corpo- 
ration. Aug. 7, Major Gherman 8S, Titov, Soviet 
astronaut, successfully completed space flight 
which carried him 17 times around the earth in 
25 hours and 18 minutes. Bob Hayward in Miss 
Supertest III won the Harmsworth Trophy for 
Canada for the third successive year, setting a 
world record of 126.22 mph. for unlimited class 
hydroplanes; Hayward died on Sept. 12 when his 
craft capsized on the Detroit River. Aug. 14-16, 
Second conference of provincial premiers héld at 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Aug. 10, The National 
Capital Commission authorized to proceed with 
the historical re-development of the east side of 
Sussex Drive in Ottawa; Peter J. Stokes, restora- 
tion architect of Upper Canada Village near 
Cornwall, Ont., engaged Sept. 27 to plan the 
project as part of Canada’s centennial prepara- 
tions. Aug. 19, Canadian paddlers won all six 
events in North American championships held at 
Dartmouth, N.S. Aug. 26, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker officially opened the International 
Hockey Hall of Fame in Toronto and announced 
provision of annual grants of $5,000,000 in aid of 
Canadian amateur sport. 


September: Sept. 1, Above-ground nuclear test 


explosion in central Asia by U.S.S.R., first by any 
power in almost three years, beginning a series of 
tests that culminated in the explosion, on Oct. 
31, of a 50-megaton hydrogen bomb. The first 
oil-drilling rig in the Arctic Islands unloaded in 
preparation for drilling near Winter Harbour on 
Melville Island. Sept. 5, President Kennedy of 
the United States ordered a resumption of nuclear 
tests, to be conducted underground or in the labor- 
atory to prevent radioactive fallout. Sept. 6, 
The first Canada Council Medals awarded to 
Vincent Massey, former Governor General of 
Canada; Lawren Harris, artist; A. Y. Jackson, 
artist; B. J. Pratt, poet; Healey Willan, musician; 
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Ethel Wilson, novelist; Marius Barbeau, writer; 
Wilfrid Pelletier, music conductor; Lionel Groulx, 
writer; and posthumously to Brooke Claxton, first 
Council chairman. Sepé. 7, Announcement of 
15,000-man increase in Canada’s Armed Forces 
and plan to train 100,000 Canadians in national 
survival program. Sept. 8-14, University of 
Montreal was host to the universities of the whole 
French-speaking world in unique conference. 
Sept. 9, Negotiations in Geneva on ban of nuclear 
tests closed in failure after 34 months. Sept. 
11-12, Fourth Federal-Provincial conference on 
constitutional amendment; slight progress re- 
ported. Sept. 11-27, President Asgeir Asgeirson 
of Iceland and his wife on state visit to Canada. 
Sept. 12, Death of Senator J. A. Bradette of 
Cochrane, Ont. Sept. 14, Commonwealth finance 
ministers at Accra, Ghana, Conference opposed 
entry of Britain into European Common Market. 
Announcement of appointment of Dr. Francois 
Cloutier, Montreal psychiatrist, as director of the 
World Federation of Mental Health, effective 
January 1962. Sept. 15, The Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell Building, largest of the three which will make 
up the new Post Office headquarters at Confedera- 
tion Heights, Ottawa, officially opened by Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker. The United States fired 
the first of a series of underground nuclear tests. 
Sept. 18, Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary General 
of the United Nations, and others killed as UN 
*plane crashed en route from Leopoldville, Congo, 
to Ndola, Northern Rhodesia. Announcement of 
completion of an electronic survey of Canada’s 
polar continental shelf, officially locating legal 
limits of the country. Sept. 19, Tunisian United 
Nations official Nahmoud Khiari, UN chief of 
civil operations in the Congo, held truce talks 
with Katanga President; a cease-fire was agreed 
upon to begin Sept. 20. Sept. 20, Mongi Slim of 
Tunisia elected President of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, the first African to hold 
that position. Sept. 22, Completion announced 
by the Department of Northern Affairs and Nation- 
al Resources of first aerial survey of wildlife in- 
habiting the Arctic Islands. Sept. 25, President 
Kennedy addressed the United Nations General 
Assembly for the first time, challenging the U.S.S.R. 
to a “race for peace’. Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth opened the seventh Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Conference, the largest gathering of 
Commonwealth parliamentarians ever to meet in 
the 50-year history of the association. Sept. 30, 
Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, President of the Atomic 
Energy Control Board and former President of 
the National Research Council, announced his 
retirement from ‘public life. Death of Onesime 
aenee: Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec since 


October: Oct. 1, Establishment of the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) including Canada and the United States 
and 18 other Atlantic nations; Finance Minister 
Fleming elected chairman. World ploughing 
championship won at Grignon, France, by William 
C. Dixon of Brampton, Ont. Oct. 6, Canadian 
ploughing championship won at Belleville, Ont., by 
Cyril Heynes of Emerson, Man. Petitions bearing 
141,000 names from the Canadian Committee for 
the Control of Radiation Hazards presented to 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker; at the same time 
Parliament Hill was picketed by members of the 
Voice of Women and university students organized 
by the Combined Universities Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament. Oct. 8, Death of Mr. 
Justice Alphonse Fournier, senior French-speaking 
puisne judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada. 
Oct. 9, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt officiated at opening 
of Memorial University, St. John’s, Nfld. Oct. 
10-16, President Urho Kekkonen of Finland and 
Mrs. Kekkonen on state visit to Canada. Oct. 11, 
The National Defence Medical Centre, a tri- 
service hospital to serve military personnel in major 
areas of Ontario and Quebec, officially opened. 
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The United Nations General Assembly voted 67 
to 1 (with 20 abstentions, Canada being one) 
in favour of a motion of censure against South 
African policy of racial discrimination. Hon. 
Paul Comtois, former Federal Minister of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, sworn in as 21st Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Quebec. Oct. 13, The Canadian 
Maritime Union, Canadian labour’s first organized 
competition for the Seafarers’ International 
Union, formally organized. Oct. 14, Canada and 
the United States conducted large-scale test of 
North American air defence in a 12-hour mock 
raid simulating a surprise nuclear strike. Oct.-16, 
Canada extended recognition to the Government 
of Syria, recently become independent from the 
United Arab Republic. Negotiations completed 
for delivery of 11,200,000 bu. of wheat to Poland, 
estimated to be worth $20,000,000. Oct. 17, 
Trade and Commerce Minister Hees announced 
that the Federal Government would send 24 trade 
missions to other countries in the next 12 months 
in an effort to increase Canada’s export trade. 
Oct. 18, Personnel of seven-man Royal Commission 
on Banking and Finance named; Chief Justice 
Dana H. Porter, chairman. Death of Mervyn 
Hardie, Member of Parliament for Mackenzie 
River. Oct. 20, Dr. James Alexander Corry 
formally installed as Principal of Queen’s Univer- 
sity. Oct. 23-28, Government-sponsored Resources 
for Tomorrow Conference held in Montreal to 
discuss problems re the best use of Canada’s 
forest, water, fish, wildlife and soil resources; 
some 700 delegates attended. Oct. 24, Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Diefenbaker left Ottawa for a 
six-day official visit to Japan. Oct. 25, A plaque 
commemorating the achievements of Sir William 
Cornelius Van Horne, Canadian Pacific Railway 
builder, unveiled at Windsor Station, Montreal. 
Oct. 27-29, Centenary of Montreal’s oldest regi- 
ment, the Victoria Rifles of Canada, celebrated 
in Montreal. Oct., U.S. Secretary of Labour 
Goldberg and officials of his Department visited 
Ottawa returning an earlier official visit of Labour 
Minister Starr and Canadian officials to Washing- 
ton; these visits, the first of their kind, were the 
result of an arrangement for an informal exchange 
of views, experience and information on labour 
questions, 


November: Nov. 3, A son, Viscount Linley of 


Nymans, was born to Her Royal Highness Princess 
Margaret and the Earl of Snowdon; christened 
David Albert Charles, Dec. 20, 1961. U Thant 
of Burma unanimously elected acting Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. Nov. 7, Agricul- 
ture Minister Hamilton outlined Canada’s plan 
for a World Food Bank before the FAO con- 
ference in Rome. Woodrow S. Lloyd succeeded 
T. C. Douglas as Premier of Saskatchewan. Nov. 
8, John P. Robarts succeeded Leslie M. Frost as 
Premier of Ontario. Nov. 9, Plans for a Canadian 
Museum of History, to be completed by July 1, 
1967, outlined by Prime Minister Diefenbaker. 
Ralph L. Erdman, Lethbridge, Alta., awarded 
world championship wheat title at the Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair, Toronto; title for rye 
went to Harry N. Gorsline of Demorestville, Ont.; 
for oats to Devos Brothers of Bruxelles, Man; for 
potatoes to A. R. Chorney of East Selkirk, Man; 
and for flax to John E. Cotton of Kentville, Man. 
Nov. 16, Franklin Arbuckle elected President of 
the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts. Nov. 17, 
Shirley Earley, Kerwood, Ont., won Queen’s 
Guineas, the top prize for 4-H Club members, 
at the Royal Agricultural Winter Fair for her 
Aberdeen Angus steer. Nov. 19, Third assembly 
of the World Council of Churches opened in New 
Delhi, India. Nov. 27, President Arturo Fron- 
dizi and Mrs. Frondizi of Argentina arrived in 
Ottawa for a four-day state visit to Canada. Nov. 
28, Marcel Cadieux, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, elected to the Inter- 
national Law Commission, the first time Canada 
has been represented on the Commission. 
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December: Dec. 2, Winnipeg Blue Bombers won 


the Grey Cup, symbol of Canadian football 
supremacy, from Hamilton Tiger-Cats by a score 
of 21-14. Dec. 4, Dr. Marcel Chaput, Quebec 
separatist leader, resigned from Defence Research 
Board. Dec. 7, Announcement of the opening of a 
Bank of Montreal office in Tokyo in January, the 
first to be established in Japan by a Canadian 
bank. Change in terminology from ‘United 
Kingdom” to “Britain” or ‘British’ to agree 
with usage in other countries announced by British 
spokesman in Ottawa. Dec. 9, Tanganyika be- 
came the 29th independent nation of Africa in a 
ceremony marking the end of British trustee- 
ship, with full independence within the Common- 
wealth. Dec. 12, Remains of home of Madeleine 
de Verchéres, one of French Canada’s earliest 
heroines, at Ste. Anne de la Pérade, Que., declared 
a historic site. Death of distinguished journalist 
Grant Dexter. Dec. 13-15, Annual meeting of 
foreign, defence and finance ministers of the 15- 
member countries of NATO held in Paris; Canada 
represented by Secretary of State for External 
Affairs Green, Minister of National Defence 
Harkness, Minister of Finance Fleming and others. 
Dec. 19, Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth and Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker held a telephone conversa- 
tion inaugurating multi-purpose cable to carry 
voice, picture and teletype messages under the 
Atlantic, the first link in a new round-the-world 
Commonwealth cable. Dec. 22, Bruce Kidd of 
Toronto, 18-year-old middle-distance track star, 
chosen Canada’s outstanding male athlete for 
1961. Dec. 23, Agreement with China to sell 
$71,000,000 worth of grain during the next 30 
months signed. Dec. 28, Death of Senator Aurel 
Léger of Moncton, N.B. 


1962 


January: Jan. 1, International project to study 


earth’s upper mantle initiated; Canadian scientists 
to participate. Jan. 2, Announcement of appoint- 
ment by the National Research Council of a 
14-member industrial advisory committee to 
encourage research inindustry. Jan. 8, Announce- 
ment by Justice Minister Fulton of a special one- 
year study of juvenile delinquency. Jan. 12, 
Death of Rt. Hon. James (Jimmy) G. Gardiner, 
Lemberg, Sask., federal Minister of Agriculture 
for 22 years. Jan. 12-13, Meeting of Canadian 
and United States Cabinet Ministers in Joint 
Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs. Jan. 
15, The RCMP’s famous ‘‘Musical Ride” placed 
on a permanent, full-time basis. Jan. 17-27, 
First all-Canadian trade exhibition held in Africa 
at Lagos. Jan. 20, Governor General Vanier and 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker became life members 
of the National Press Club, the presentations taking 
place at the official opening of the Club’s new 
quarters in Ottawa. Jan. 22, A one-third increase 
in federal grants to universities announced by 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker. Jan. 23, Announce- 
ment of increase of $10 monthly in old age pensions, 
old age assistance, and pensions for blindness and 
disability. Jan. 24, Second report of the Royal 
Commission on Transportation tabled in the House 
of Commons with chief conclusion that competition, 
not government, should be the main price regula- 
tion in transportation. Jan. 25, Purchase of the 
Newfoundland Savings Bank by the Bank of 
Montreal announced. 


February: Feb. 6, Death of Senator George H. 


Barbour of Charlottetown, P.E.I. The _ first 
grants of the National Advisory Council on Fitness 
and Amateur Sports given to the Canadian Wheel- 
men’s Association to send seven cyclists to com- 
pete in France in July; to the Canadian Amateur 
Ski Association for a winter training program in 
Europe; and the Canadian Amateur Skating 
Association. Official opening of Ottawa’s largest 
government building, the Surveys and Mapping 


building of the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, coinciding with annual meeting of the 
Canadian Institute of Surveying. Feb. 9, Sen- 
ator John T. Haig of Winnipeg resigned from the 
Senate for health reasons. Canadian Ambassador 
to the United States Arnold Heeney awarded the 
Chubb Fellowship at Yale University, the first 
Canadian selected for this honour. Feb. 10, Paul 
Enock, Toronto, set world record for speedskating 
in international meet at Hamar, Norway. Feb. 
18, Hazen Argue, Parliamentary leader of CCF- 
NDP Party, resigned after criticism of CCF- 
NDP policies. Feb. 20, John Glenn, Jr., United 
States astronaut in spacecraft Friendship 7 
circled the earth three times in four hours, 56 
minutes. Feb. 23, Winners of the Governor 
General’s Literary Awards for 1961 announced: 
the late Malcolm Lowry (fiction); T. A. Goudge 
(non-fiction); Robert Finch (poetry); Yves 
Theriault (fiction in French); and Jean Le Moyne 
(non-fiction in French). 


March: Mar. 1, The EP Ranch, formerly owned by 


the Duke of Windsor, sold. Mar. 2, The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers concluded separate 
agreements with the CNR and CPR providing 
a total wage increase of 63 p.c. for some 5,400 
employees over a 3-year period; the agreements 
were signed after more than a year of negotiations 
and one week before the strike date. Mar. 3, 
Death of Senator Cairine Wilson, Canada’s first 
woman Senator. Mar. 6, Electric power pylon 
near Riondel, B.C., destroyed by explosives 
placed by Sons of Freedom Doukhobors; nine 
persons arrested and convicted were sentenced 
May 10-11 to 15 years’ imprisonment, Mar. 13, 
Death of Senator Arthur C. Hardy of Brockville, 
Ont., dean of the Upper House. Mar. 14-17, 
Maria and Otto Jelinek of Bronte, Ont., won the 
pairs title, Donald Jackson of Oshawa, Ont., 
won the men’s singles title, and Wendy Griner of 
Toronto won second place in the women’s singles 
competition at the World Figure Skating Cham- 
pionships held at Prague, Czechoslovakia. Mar, 
20, Men’s world curling championship won by the 
Regina team of Ernie Richardson in competitions 
held at Falkirk and Edinburgh, Scotland. 


April: Apr. 2, Fiftieth anniversary of the first semi- 


annual meeting of the International Joint Commis- 
sion celebrated in Washington, D.C. The 400- 
mile microwave system between Peace River, 
Alta., and Hay River, N.W.T., built jointly by 
Alberta Government Telephones and Canadian 
National Telecommunications, officially opened. 
Apr. 3, General A.G.L. McNaughton retired as 
Chairman of the Canadian Section, International 
Joint Commission. Apr. 9, Livingston Merchant, 
U.S. Ambassador to Canada, announced his 
resignation for personal reasons. Eleven-month 
strike of Canadian Pacific Railway employees at 
the Royal York Hotel in Toronto ended. Apr. 
17, Canada elected to the UN Commission on 
Human Rights for a term of three years beginning 
Jan. 1, 1963. Apr. 18, General election date, 
June 18, announced in the House of Commons. 
Apr. 19, Expropriation of 154-acre ‘Lebreton 
Flats’ area in west-central Ottawa by the National 
Capital Commission announced. Apr. 22, The 
Toronto Maple Leafs won the Stanley Cup, symbol 
of hockey supremacy. Apr. 29, Prime Minister 
Macmillan arrived in Ottawa for two days of 
talks with Prime Minister Diefenbaker and 
members of the Cabinet on the European Common 
Market and the Commonwealth. 


May: May 2, The U.S. set off the first megaton 


explosion in a new series of atmospheric atomic 
tests at Christmas Island in the Pacific Ocean. 
The Canadian dollar officially pegged at 92.5 
cents. May 14, His Royal Highness The Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Second Commonwealth Study Con- 
ference opened in Montreal, attended by 300: 
delegates from all parts of the Commonwealth. 
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May 23, Boring of the first stretch of tunnel for 
Montreal’s underground subway network begun. 
May 24, Malcolm Scott Carpenter, United States 
astronaut in Aurora 7 spacecraft circled the 
earth three times. May 28, The Federal Govern- 
ment and the Province of Manitoba signed agree- 
ment re the construction of the $63,200,000 
Greater Winnipeg Floodway. May 29, The New 
York stock market suffered severe but brief 
decline, causing similar price drop on the Toronto 
and Montreal stock exchanges. May 31, Adolf 
Eichmann hanged in Tel Aviv for Nazi slaughter 
of 6,000,000 Jews. Plans announced for establish- 
ment of Ontario’s 14th university, to be known as 
Trent University, at Peterborough, to begin 
operation September 1964. 


June: June 5, Death of Jacques Greber, French 
architect who formulated Canada’s National 
Capital Plan. June 7, Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, arrived in Canada 
for a 10-day visit, during which she presented 
new colours to The Black Watch (Royal Highland 
Regiment) of which she is Colonel-in-Chief. 
June 10, The Princess Royal arrived in Canada 
for a 16-day tour; at a special convocation cere- 
mony in Osgoode Hall June 21, the Princess 
Royal was elected an honorary bencher of the 
Law Society of Upper Canada, the first woman 
and the third member of the Royal Family to 
receive the honour. June 11, Preliminary hearing 
commenced against 72 members of Fraternal 
Council of Sons of Freedom Doukhobors, as a 
result of various incidents between 1958 and 1961; 
concluded Aug. 7 with dismissal of charges of 
conspiracy. June 16, Canada’s first space vehicle 
—a, 25-lb. instrument package containing, among 
other devices, a new type of radio telemetry trans- 
mitter—launched from Wallops Island, Va., U.S.A. 
June 17, Riot at St. Vincent de Paul Penitentiary 
in Montreal left six buildings gutted by fire and 
nine buildings heavily damaged; damage was 
estimated at between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 
June 18, Twenty-fifth general election; party 
standing (after deferred election in Stormont)— 
116 Progressive Conservative, 99 Liberal, 30 Social 
Credit, 18 New Democratic Party, 1 Liberal La- 
bour and 1 Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion-New Democratic Party. June 24, Emer- 
gency measures instigated to strengthen the 
national economy and protect the Canadian dollar. 
June 26, The Supreme Court of Canada ruled illegal 
the discharge by the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, of 
employees on strike called in compliance with the 
provisions of the Ontario Labour Relations Act; 
the Hotel had appealed the decision of the Ontario 
Court of Appeal. 


July: July 1, Six-week festival commemorating the 


gold-rush era begun at Dawson, N.W.T. July 
1-Aug. 2, Saskatchewan medical care plan brought 
into force; controversy between medical doctors 
and the provincial government re terms of the 
legislation ended when special session of the 
legislature passed amendments satisfactory to 
both sides. July 7, Death of Senator William R. 
Brunt of Hanover, Ont., deputy government 
leader in the Upper House. Death of Senator 
William M. Wall of Winnipeg, Man. July 12, 
The U.S. communications satellite Telstar placed 
in orbit permitting transmission of North American 
live television programs to Europe and European 
programs to North América; views of the stage 
roduction of Macbeth at Stratford Shakespearean 
estival were transmitted from Canada. July 19, 
Death of Senator Henri Charles Bois of St. Bruno, 
Que. July 23, Fourteen nations, including Canada, 
signed agreements at Geneva guaranteeing the 
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neutrality and independence of the Southeast 
Asian kingdom of Laos. July 26, Death of Rt. 
Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, retired Chief Justice 
of Canada. July 27, Twenty-seven persons killed 
in crash of CPA Britannia aircraft at Honolulu. 
July 29, Death of Charles P. Hébert, Canadian 
Ambassador to The Netherlands, at The Hague. 
July 30, Announcement of agreement between 
Britain and Canada for purchase of 24,000,000 lb. 
of refined uranium, thereby extending the period of 
operations of Canadian uranium producers. July 
31, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta govern- 
ments pledged care for children deformed by the 
drug thalidomide; Federal Government co-opera- 
tion with the provinces announced Aug. 1. July, 
Justice T. G. Norris named to act as a one-man 
industrial commission of inquiry into shipping dis- 
ruptions and labour strife on the Great Lakes; 
seven trade unions, the CLC, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority and a large Toronto shipping 
line were invited to take part in the investigation 
ordered by the Federal Government following acts 
of violence and the prevention of a ship’s passage 
through one of the Seaway canals. 


August: Aug. 1, Motorcade of twelve automobiles, 


arranged by the Canadian Automobile Association 
to mark the completion of the Trans-Canada 
Highway, left St. John’s, Nfld., on a one-month 
tour to Victoria, B.C.; the tour returned to Revel- 
stoke, B.C., for official opening of highway on 
Sept. 3, by Prime Minister Diefenbaker. Onta- 
rio’s Construction Safety Act 1961-62 came into 
effect making it the duty of every employer to 
take every reasonable precaution for the safety 
of his workmen and assigning the responsibility 
for enforcement to the municipality. Aug. 2, 
One hundredth anniversary of granting of charter 
to City of Victoria. Death of Mrs. Annie Pearson, 
mother of Hon. Lester B. Pearson, at South- 
ampton, Ont. Aug. 6, Jamaica became an in- 
dependent nation within the Commonwealth, 
ending 307 years of British rule. Aug. 6-7, The 
third conference of provincial premiers and officials 
held in Victoria; financial problems were the main 
topic of discussion. Aug. 7, Fifteen Chinese 
refugees arrived, the first members of the 1090 
families allowed into Canada from Hong Kong 
under a special immigration policy of the Federal 
Government. Aug. 9, The federal conciliation 
Board report recommending an hourly pay in- 
crease of 8 cents to 100,000 non-operating rail- 
way employees, plus one cent an hour for a job 
security fund made public; this was the first 
report of its kind to be unanimously accepted by 
the unions and the railway companies and broke 
new ground in railway labour relations by dealing 
with the job security factor. Aug. 11-15, U.S.S.R. 
spacecraft Vostok IJI, manned by Andrian Niko- 
layev, and Vostok IV, manned by Pavel Popovich, 
in double flight around the earth covering 64 orbits 
in 90 hours and 48 orbits in 70 hours, respectively. 
Aug. 18, Tercentary of founding of Placentia, Nfld. 
Aug. 20-27, Fiftieth anniversary of the formation of 
the Province of Manitoba. Aug. 22, One of TCA’s 
first aircraft began a series of flights across Canada 
marking the airline’s 25th anniversary. Aug. 27, 
Announcement of establishment of a federal Royal 
Commission to study the Canadian tax structure; 
Kenneth Carter, past chairman of the Canadian 
Tax Foundation, appointed chairman. U.S. 
Mariner II spacecraft launched toward the planet 
Venus. Aug. 28, Death of E. W. R. Steacie, 
President of the National Research Council, at 
Ottawa. Aug. $1, Trinidad and Tobago became 
an independent nation within the Commonwealth 
after 165 years as a British colony. 


APPENDIX I 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


Certain information given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government is brought 
up to the date of going to press (Sept. 30, 1962) in this Appendix. 


Page 57, Table 4 


Cabinet changes were announced by the Prime Minister on Aug. 9, 1962, following 
the General Election of June 18, as follows:— 


Members of the Eighteenth Ministry, as at Aug. 9, 1962 
(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Prt MANISUEL cee es cis occle seisie secisis necdanue als habe sjearererarste ate s\eiots Rt. Hon. Joun Grorcs DimrENnBAKER 
Secretary of State for External Affairs.........0..+ssscceseeees Hon. Howarp CHARies GREEN 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General........... anemetee aa .. Hon. Donatp MetHUEN FLEMING 
Minister of Trade and Commerce..........--+++++- Massie lsisie siaars Hon. Grorcs Hess 

Minister of Transport... .......2..ccecccscencccsvcrenesesiscces Hon. Lion BaiceR 

Minister of Veterans A ffairs.............--cecscececrcesscceees Hon. Gorpon CHURCHILL 

Minister of Public Works... 22... .. 22-2 sccceeecscrcccsnevcceee Hon. Epmunp Davis Fuitron 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General. ..........-.--+--++- Hon. Grorcse Crypz NowLan 
Minister of National Defence............-02e+eeeeeeercerereees Hon. Dovetas Scotr HARKNESS 
ipGstminster General... cs.csccs ce = Sc nea nip cays sles eunerunag: “5's unis Hon. Exvten Lovxs FarrcLoueH 
IMminter ol HISHELIES ce... .-.s9 v2.02 scigeisigeain® s2 cee pices o's aise Hon. J. Ancus MacLean 

Wteisseror PabOurss seca cc ce ce clewie «saw leo geet sien:> sp * sham Hon. Micuart StaRR 

Minister of National Health and Welfare.............-se+eseres Hon. Jay Watpo Monveir# 
Ministero Aoriculturessecc ss =sss e ses classe ces ere igs seks sie Hon. Francis Arvin Grorce Hammron 
Minister of Defence Production............ccesececeeeneseeeees Hon. Raymonp JoserH Micuart O’ HURLEY 
Associate Minister of National Defence............-.++se+eee8s Hon. JoserH Pierre ALBERT SHVIGNY 
Minister of Forestry and Minister of National Revenue.......- Hon. Hues JoHn FLEMMING 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources.......... Hon. Watrer DinspaLe 

Secretary of State of Canada..............eeeee cece eee eereecee Hon. Grorcre Ernest HatPpeENNY 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys.........-++++eeeseees Hon. Paut Martineau 

Minister of Citizenship and Immigration...........-.+.++eesees Hon. Ricuarp ALBERT BELL 

Minister without Portfolio. 2.0.05... . sees ccc sensscrececees Hon. Matcoum Watitace McCutcHEon 


Page 57, Parliamentary Secretaries 


The Parliamentary Secretaries appointed following the General Election of June 18 
are listed in the Register of Official Appointments, p. 1176. 


Page 61, Table 8 


Senate appointments from Jan. 31, 1962 to Sept. 30, 1962 are given in the Register 
of Official Appointments, p. 1176. 
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Pages 64-69, Table 10 


APPENDIX I 


Electoral Districts, Votes Polled and Names of Members of the House of Commons as Elected 
at the Twenty-Fifth General Election, June 18, 1962 


Norr.—Party affiliations are unofiicial. 


P.C.= Progressive Conservative; Lib.=Liberal; S.C.=Social Credit; 
Lib. Lab.=Liberal Labour; N.D.P.=New Democratic Party; C.C.F.-N 


.D.P.=Co-operative Commonwealth 


Federation-New Democratic Party. Party Standing: P.C. 116, Lib. 99, S.C. 30, N.D.P. 18, Lib. Lab. 1, 


C.C.F-N.D:-P: 1. 


Total Votes 
Province and Electoral District Votes |Polled by 
Polled | Member 
Newfoundland— 
(7 members) 
Bonavista-Twillingate...............- 15, 458 11,530 
Burin=BurgeOn unm ssei e ks Fagewel ,16,804 12,533 
Grand Falls-White Bay-Labrador....| 24,753 16, 153 
Humber-St. George’s.........-- oe “ 12,771 
St. John’s East...... Pen, Pen eee 14,821 
St) John’s Wests sine eae anen 12,650 
Trinity-Conception............---+--- 12,106 
Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members) 
Kingenerten. coer es cacaaraenee: 9,457 4,550 
Prince fe tena os ee Pees eis sate 18,758 a oy 
Queensihac.-seroe oo. MeN elton or terete 45, 286 { 11580 
Nova Scotia— 
(12 members) 
Antigonish-Guysborough...........-. 12,879 6,296 
Cape Breton North and Victoria. .... 22,117 11,048 
Cape Breton Southie s. .iiijecer sree © 39,122 17, 409 
@olchester-Hantssetre sc seen te 29,822 14,128 
@inmmberland Sn ee ase eee eee 18,943 9,524 
Digby-Annapolis-Kings.............. 33,625 17, 499 
Pika 42,929 
Halifax...... MR Bele eee. 181,278 { Aue 
Inverness-Richmond................. 16,578 8,331 
Pictout ec cso niece yess see ae vee 22,132 10, 837 
Queens-Inunenbure.ccecee odes ee 24,120 12,847 
Shelburne- Yarmouth-Clare........... 22,779 11, 162 
New Brunswick— 
(10 members) 
Charlotte... 6,155 
Gloucester. . 13,519 
Kent... Sxceaecomet® tuba asa 5,514 
Northumberland-Miramichi..........] 19,099 9,899 
Restigouche-Madawaska............. 29,918 13,525 
OV a re espe aiaee 18, 603 9,805 
Samt John-Alberteaqccseso cee cette 44,063 22,586 
Victoria-Carletonta: sace tect ect nicl 18,341 10, 439 
Westmorland ei tian. ah as ance dae 43,215 18,334 
Work-Sunburyopaceee eee aes 31,716 15,255 
Quebec— 
(75 members) 
Argenteuil-Deux-Montagnes...........| 28,185 11,761 
Beauce: on es eee ecm nee 26,127 15, 230 
Beauharnois-Salaberry............... 31, 186 13,290 
Bellechasse sss. Naot ot eet tae oe 13, 082 5,092 
Berthier-Maskinongé-Delanaudiére...| 20,452 9,211 
Bonaventure. «ce. aee ee eee es eee 17,036 7,559 
Brome-Missisquol................0.005 19,491 8,074 
C@hambly-Rouvilley.. 0. 5222).5....--- 25, 200 11,813 
Ciamplainy ites otitvcccs teary ee 27,516 9,918 
@hapleawset. 2. Fs. caesar ee 27,070 15, 430 
Charlevoix sabe con vaeec seiases sree ® 20, 602 8,652 
ChAteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie...| 22,270 10,305 
Chicouttint cess ce eer es 33,095 16,566 
Compton-Frontenac.................. WEEP 8,164 


Name of Member 


=e M. Barren 


Maraaret M. MacDONALD............ 
OD MGR amps. tas a eecieites 
Hon. J. AG MACTIWAN). 2. cesta tt tacos 
H. MacqQuaRRIE.......-- Ne caey eee 
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Electoral Districts, Votes Polled and Names of Members of the House of Commons as Elected 
at the Twenty-Fifth General Election, June 18, 1962—continued 


Total 
Province and Electoral District Votes 
Polled 
Quebec—concluded 

PORERNOSTOL foci ace ec viaaiiura was aoe 15,385 
Drummond-Arthabaska............. 38,270 
AS Pele oe asso asians 4ainse nae oe 23, 882 
STIS (ie eR a eee Re re A) 24,346 
WE Mae an ye cigataciad van ease 37, 660 
les-de-la-Madeleine.................- 5,089 
Joliette-L’ Assomption-Montcalm..... 37, 290 
NC RADITAR EA oe Cocca 4 sera teens salels 12,626 
TEE CRT, Coa eseeretor pen anesc 18, 352 
Titee MAN tsNOAN ss ccs cscraacceseenscesh 19,213 
TAO Oe. ccs nc usccr se scarica ienee 30, 257 
MIME tec reratse, esclaacaie) fee oj calecom sitet 24,127 
POMC UNL so o.cicresvararsian ci goin sien sc et 40,331 
PAH BINLOLG Fo co es/cicais 6 js ae355 06 ae 16,174 
Matapédia-Matane..........-...00085 23, 268 
7 TORE eae MRSC SO onmnr 5563.4 29,070 
Montmagny-L’Islet................55 16, 463 
INsecletaVAMmasks. j.<cs0s cosierosieieiaisie.s 19,698 
Pontiac-Témiscamingue.............- 17,314 
PAG RETO NH. cs toc oa nein alelaiese. as aie a ce 22,189 
TEDEG Miata. 5/06 civesecss oan 45, 428 
DGS bes POUG Ra aigc acs sc ss nis/ros cette 29,123 
Quebec West.........-- 27,906 
Quebec-Montmorency. . 61,481 
Richelieu-Verchéres.......... 27,031 
Richmond-Wolfe............+-- 24,281 
PRET GUSICIee, otis c,h oc ac en's wen e5 28,761 
Riviére-du-Loup-Témiscouata........ 21,622 
PRODOR VES cata ssa cies, a.00c Seimei aes 21,058 
Saint-Hyacinthe-Bagot............... 27,411 
Saint-Jean-Iberville-Napierville...... 27,686 
Saint-Maurice-Lafléche..............- 36, 609 
Bosniaay, Beis] Votan Nernrc A anc ora crete 32, 863 
SROMOL Gs, Madadsieetaecalsincsisnre heceee 29,775 
SHEPDEOOKE . 5s. <c.cc co. ow nigrc theta erate 33,100 
SERELRE TY RR ar ee SC eeeETE LAS 19,549 
SREY RAD OUME aikiciaca.c-oce/sisi 7 <s-5 0 aharwia eke 40,079 
EP ROIS SUUVLOTOS 5, acace cters,5, §0.010)s ate cetereeee 32,156 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges............++.+.- 17, 808 
“JEN LETS ee ee EE IN EI 31,547 

Island of Montreal and fle Jésus— 

UCLIOL 4 tei sinlae aia sco tie oe Ie a 13,405 
Overs teche er tiavae teiaie tastes ints ees 6 ee 39, 869 
IGEN OIA GA. e,c ots or cic cme see tee 26, 696 
Jacques-Cartier-Lasalle............ 71,055 
MEASTILOITIG ioe ccessrotnss eves ole coiae «1s 5p eee 20, 937 
TGRMIVION. « ca.cccesre te cals san cien eee 16,769 
LT eee, 2 he Ree eran ain 74,414 
Maisonneuve-Rosemont...........- 39,304 
IMGT OlOD. <cc.cs eiecb ing erie em sieeve 71,017 
Manne Royal oscc ces seicciein cottons 61,177 
Notre-Dame-de-Griice..........--- 45,971 
Outremont-Saint-Jean.............. 21,961 
LES i eee oes Soe RD CeCe... 29,872 
Bit AnG, $2 2. pkoe ry cou nea nae 13,520 
Saint-Antoine-Westmount.......... 27,349 
PUI AL OTIS SS ecocetcvaus cs 21s sicin ie '6 <inmscisters 25,026 
SAM ESELGNE. scc.c coe ce cies «Me 26,989 
AD PACORCS orice «once wee siniore ond 19,299 
St. Laurence-St. George. 14,189 
Ber Ete-NUATIO: oo cc ceis senneiene cinsirn 19, 423 
DRE AIM «ci araracd tcnacapenc.citiores ota a ane sate 34,384 

Ontario— 
(85 members) 
TSS SC ART DEES ia ae a PR et eee 21,002 
PA IGOR ARNY OSG crs aisle reais 4a.cisialeie)s'sivinie sxctere 32,142 
WITHIICLORE estan cs neues csaaomastac ce 25,534 
Sr anieee ICEMAN. © csas nie'ncie scene owes 25,998 
AIIM rice es Gisg Soiaisiewin ae ss MSO eres 14, 849 


Votes 
Polled by 


Member 


Name of Member 
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Electoral Districts, Votes Polled and Names of Members of the House of Commons as Elected 
at the Twenty-Fifth General Election, June 18, 1962—continued 


Votes Party 
Province and Electoral District Polled by Name of Member A ffilia- 
Member tion 
Ontario—continued 

(GBTTEEON pawces oi crv ere ioe, = 101d sb otonieeetre 4 32,125 RAPARMBELL 2c cecceedsicgesescces a tem Pet 
COCRTANG hs oes cee eniene waste eels 7,969 SEPA HELAB Er << hace awcoitee eda elarelen Lib. 
Diufferin-SimCoe 210 aelclee nce nieclejolets ents 10,532 Hon. W. E. Rowr 5 
Durham. ..3...<< we 7,971 TRIG HON B sna erao ae ce ave sectors Lib 
Hgink siroee<s 12,569 J. A. McBarn...... PGs 
Essex East........ 24,969 Hon. P. Martin Lib. 
Hissex Southec~ cco cte wie ce ciseineveiioilect tte 11,397 E. F. WHELAN Lib. 
SSIS WeSUiyale< siete ei scesinraarerel nic icva. nee 18,158 HIAGRAYsccavcesss Lib. 
MORGAW ILE II. oacciet=\a\0 0 «clas oreiehe!oucleee ate 12,229 ERS BADANAT «¢ ¢ 005 «« Lib. 
Glengarry-Prescott......sessesseesers 11,048 Wi HIER 3. 3s atoee aie Lib. 
Grenville-Dundas...........eeeeeee0% 10,159 JEAN CASSELMAN P.C. 
Gre VSB BUCes ee acca a cclars cislolalersitleiete: srevere 10,514 TESA BE WIIN BLIR i ecar ccevor ors) akes ote: sporerotatctatad os P.C. 
Greys Nort heats declacle ocicists ojotosfefeteeee 9,890 PSIVAIN OBLES soe bolo sretatetinatnraret ctelatetetetepe'ars P.C. 
[ELallton’ te fe. s.cisievejuctovstotet ater aa he 18,556 FRA CGMAIARGM Yh. a occra ss) d oretaret ct evroteroloret sate Lib. 
Fan tOM IAS be ec owisielaic altiepsiarcisic e sishetes 12,006 TAC AMLOIN RO ws oss ei ncaa overorer caro AIR Relea ee Lib. 
HamiltoniSouthi. « «cete.cic1s ccste's me eicteles 17,392 REIMAN Pa MCDONALD seer raters oroisarsteryereists P.C. 
TAIT GOMLW este etaiels sieve rerslsieteicre esalcie oot 12,794 Hon. ELLEN FAIRCLOUGH........0-006> PiC; 
Hastings-Frontenac...............00 12,360 TROBWBBS «ais ccee'ze5: cv 2. stoiocer<ioro eet 
I AStinessSouthiveernise velcscisicie nos lahat 15,529 BiG) o.4)0 + ac + «1s eso Neale LEON 
FARO is SI 3 5 6 we scorn aitcara si aicha SoC 11,562 BMOCRRDIPE oc ee danncccucdaetemae cee P.C. 
Kenora-Rainy: River......-.0......<% 15,412 W. M. BENIDICKSON.........-0ee0ceeee Lib.Lab. 
EC GAGE &. (hdsoscras cvarcvacaveistovs ale) spoioveratessieroes dete 15,362 SETS CUUNIS IT. cosee crane cisrotarul jorstehele POS Lib 
MONT) Hea re COBO CCOCC EEOOCUCROD On: 16, 828 FUN T. BENSON( fre ctate wiesetolere: efector nero Oe Lib. 
WADNDLONSINENUonsclos « o.sieis amc aleereese ye 9,874 JW. UBURGESS, «..s05/-.«-10 elena Lib. 
Pambtom West: cscs «cise c's aches cities 14,125 With thoy... sckccwsascuy oc deemmee wna Lib. 
Peltier Wosbee se a piavececeiesscar erases x sates ocsis/eicR 10, 462 GS DOUCETT, . 2 ......scse nore erate ORY mG. 
HG Ge ds ee cacetele ce ciarorsesishancinauepraeiie ee 12,071 JAR GMATAESONG esncos creased oe tue Lib. 
Tapco Pre tow so ears. cciewcoke wlorqar alae elt 23,386 DAC AMONUUDY... ease sotietenas : Lib. 
Woe fons wren has ae MOPS Oe OA 1F 16,096 Hon. G. E. HALPENNY....+00.+se00eee8 PC 
Middlesex: Bast) 3.2 ....cleclecnc's secoiste 19,003 ( OF8s Diy" bon 6: SOO es A Pr a Ponce P.C. 
Middlesex Westie s.< css. «siete na ccrlela nied 10,178 WSHSAs THOMAS 3 Secn hse: Pics 
INGA Parag eh eal RO. jorcraria1e cleccVolare: cierelalaisiers 18,529 JUDYALA! MARSH... «..<cciccttlrwoataacmectens Lib 
Nickel Belt 16,440 ORTSGODING 6 oc-cteccvasrr dors octeratreeaccerets Lib 
Nipissing... 17,164 DAGRRLAND, Oe valet so crac ction aeeataree Lib. 
Norfolk 10,882 TAMER OXB URGH -visis.ccictctwiwlas-stoiwcaveleretad Lib 
Northumberland. 10,472 EP SHER ERA OE Yate: tve.or<ssvohereraveraleyoyerwpenet votes iPsCy 
Ontario 23,158 ELON WME STARR ase ssctecrstererste rete ees EC. 
Ottawa East 15,930 Vie RICHARD seis ere acaseiajoicts save o ED Lib. 
Ottawa West 16,935 GYMGCIGRAIUE . 5.0:6;0:<-0:01<:2:0.0:htaaate ieee Lib. 
Oxfoial Ws oer a eee eo e's lh Te 18, 352 WAN RSBTDD NS . ccccd cei ersraermincrerente vale Cs 
Parry Sound-Muskoka 13,135 G. He ATKEN cis sees LEO 

ROD GUAR ORS SNODET AB OOROGOE EOE DAD 21,222 By Brer). o5..1.4 souvent os oan ..| Lib. 
PORE here Soe aa cate Gis.s <iecasaisi eee 15,108 Honid. W. MoNTEIre......6250s.00008 P.C. 
Peterborough’ cia. cece se sateaeere tlie 12,185 HASTENKON: Giansaateree ner seem Cc 
Porta Ar GEIL aie ayacsracareyarsterars tere Fotetenctaresenerys 13,487 MAM SIRISHER i Rvcrserostrn scant e een N.D.P 
Prince Edward-Lennox............+.- 9,094 ASD SALKENBRAGCK. «hice ssctabeleinestl PC. 
Renitews North is sacieic scene cece 11,318 DRO OR GLE... iarsteveresccys/eron Arscevatalsiot AOD Lib. 
Renfrew: Souths codaecetneemtebie- 8,732 VU SIS ABKUN ASAS covatevnrererstorereraaananaelarerns 1OR 
Russell. aie etait oe ae melrorana cee tnrnauet 29,322 PETAR DIB cis. croc bretsteorsioeraclreatsioohtlaags Lib 
SimmicOe Hastiacryes:cicis:0\ciste-a'e eee eaavts 12, 835 PSBUVRYNARD) 2.010: cee ieee seals EC, 
Simcoe Northictss:cassacecace cceraterao een 11,729 ED BSMUTEGY, Jo cls efectos othe cleat tv real Bic. 
StOKimiOnblyy Soe nacre satniaceeinte pOaPeRI MR g 11,363 Est LAMOD RB UK S oo ltale «:2:<:a10:0,2:0)00cVehperetchs Lib. 
SGA DUR Ve eiiacarasecineriteininiersceici ARR 17,628 US MITCHEGE NS ..« <:0:013,<: YeNa detente Lib 
MB baants} east) Gene MER R ONO CCMROAR AOBG oss: 7,055 AM PEPBRS. «<0: 2:0:0.0:0101 «ava siteeleistatateletne IND SEs 
Piura NS Se iafetaseratetavotora laa: ater severest ees 8,834 WS MER BRIN 2-5 5c p's:0yerese ints syeeat se )atierae N.D.P. 
WAGHOPIAN So narhccinale oesdaee weeciara tae ; 12,555 GAAWH HONGSON 420 sae corse stonat Pi. 
Waterloo North: . .caic sare «enisla cite 21,262 O..WaM WEIcHeL. Jeeta aduones re. 
Watetloo South. 2 cnaucacloensn eaetne 11,648 GHOTAPIING od 285 nan haces cease Pe. 
Wellandl /35 Ss ee ert ocx: cn 17,614 Wit ERS MG MISIICAI crore: arntareraretatereraiaselebehetens Lib 
Welling ton-Fluron. ..c6..cscs see's alutee 7,455 ADE OWES, a) cer ov eras vrsvitvevasarascrecorstacor eRe 
Wellington South... 0.0.0... ees nenede 11,345 AQ TD) MELAGB 5: :v0::5 ARREST ote RIG. 
Went Ortho cscionidarances krona cisco teet 17,050 DEMS ANE, 5 a ccrarerstatardevevereasicee, sree RO ERO. 
Worle © entre eons <ileslo Sein no ete ee 30, 409 DME PWVATCIOR 3 fa.cjaiscovans ckekoserafetersiolotolnl dtetaceya Lib. 
BYOn eas tier cars ace cictereote kare ajaioteiaters toate 16,963 a ORL GR orroravaverstojocia town arelsioretaneraatanets Lib 
Mork-a Elum Deneeeis asa.one s/eciwpisie'e elect 15,526 RR BNO WAN 2 caanrarevetsstexerorantele selene et Lib 
MVorlceNort hie mein: «oxida ents a Macioes 18,094 Ui ADDISON: sie creas ore iaselelovevertlaerorveateroversta Lib 
SVOrk=SearbOrough co cca cen esraele were 49,643 PEE G GURDON oo: inre.esecove iain etesarancrataroy sc NS Pee 
Works South. cjerase:s:csarcieisiecese ee areteieiate were 19,014 TB) ESR SIR ora ore. aro eanso'o cx cveternva ol otatatar oa N.D.P. 
PYOPESW CSU so aysieisiciniele\eissorsiosssoisssisinia se 31,324 SPR RO Fis ass talotti sin sented cic OOM Lib 


1 Election deferred to July 16, 1962. 
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Electoral Districts, Votes Polled and Names of Members of the House of Commons as Elected 
at the Twenty-Fifth General Election, June 18, 1962—continued 


Total Votes Party 

Province and Electoral District Votes |Polled by Name of Member A ffilia- 

Polled | Member tion 
Ontario—concluded 
City of Toronto— 

NORA VIOW Utes te Socssaccscccess ce 22,236 8,929 

Hanlorth = ssacscciddsesdecshe cece. 40, 429 14,029 

MAVENDOPt! Ss siSovedccceeeccccuceee 21,656 9,101 

Eglinton. . .-| 41,328 18, 668 

Greenwood. 24,747 9,238 

High Park. .-| 25,903 11, 260 

Parkdale aasheas: Mibeecoustleoedods 26,004 10,780 

Mosedalessscsscsiissssase ence tees 24,159 10,192 

Pte Panl’si ss cndse. seed scceeccssads 26, 933 11,140 

SDAGINAS: 325 de5 docs adeaas ssa tees 6 27,322 11,982 

PMONIGY cc ceS cass tedwatscusess seen 20, 857 9,609 

Manitoba— 
(14 members) 
Brandon-Souris a is c%eesses ossace see 29,741 17,811 Hon’ W.'G. DInSDALB ics 0308 oe soos oe PIC; 
Churchill’ ss icctaccisssxescssa etre: 21,559 10,943 RROSIMPSON( 3..2505555555.3 50008 eee es P.C. 
Daiphinis fs ssc otels debe veeee ss FO 18,197 7,158 Res FORBES $2220.54 eses sheer erect PIC; 
WASTAE Ants. ua eitre ce ot Seis deez meses 18, 825 9,352 Gig MGuTn.* Si hee was settehs betes Batons ks P.C. 
Marquette: sis25cc0si555cctsenwdeeeee 21,815 11,361 WN MANDZIUK 3. csc55tenedee teenie Pic; 
Portage-Neepawa.....sssececececees 23, 643 11,0381 SEUSENNS: ...ccsehcssesseetore weeks Pic: 
Provenchel 23% i desice dsaes ecceeess ts 14,376 6,214 Wiislis JORGENSON) + s.oas.schiee'ce tele 0k Pe: 
SteBoniface. 2325 iss osc cs coe conewtos 32,121 12,084 FOCUS CRILLET: i555 0555555. 5as eee Lib. 
BOLING). codes ler eter oe dees cece ee 20,478 8,797 BE SPeFANSON. (cess thts cctitascecee ss jee), 
Bprmc fields sk ptorinytoes ms neice sop es acs 20, 126 8,052 TASLOGAN shale seta sc lattes eaiesloslcesienes P.C. 
Wiamiper INOCE Ny concn dee ae nae ceases 50,410 18, 236 DBORUKOW:; .cpatocis no cas ion «tate ce N.D.P. 
Winnipeg North Centre............... 29, 407 12,797 Se ISNOWLES:. srceaecce see cece es N.D.P. 
Winnipeg South: 5.5 0250325022.000% 53, 382 21,753 GI CHOWN: 25 in shane s tak oases sa aeetee PC: 
Winnipeg South Centre............... 38,778 16, 547 Hon. G. CHURCHILL....10......200000- 121 
Saskatchewan— 
(17 members) 
PARRIDI OU oie cadess a bys caiaie es sant 21,393 7,739 DET SPATR GUE soca isis Seo ntetainsal td staaasiinraovals Lib. 
Humboldt-Melfort-Tisdale........... 22,252 11, 487 Ring URPP oe are eres cusses PC. 
Mindersleycoccces vente coon ene es 22,243 9,170 R. L. HANnBIvGE.. PCs 
1 ENG ACAD Oe ESSE ae ees 19,413 9, 457 S. J. Korcunskt.. PC. 

CRUOW LAKOs Ueevesccceet tts ctete ws 14,699 7,587 B. CapigEv....... P.C. 
Mel villezgys onic cc Rerert ie Bes Shay hohe 19,537 8,520 J. N. ORMIsTON.. P.C. 
Moose Jaw-Lake Centre.............. 37,760 19,556 Deer ASC O Were cserenstesararciavend EC. 
Moose Mountain... foe os css ose as oe 20,521 8,705 elt POULHAM cee cae cites sete 1244 OR 
Pernice Alberti sts {OTe as 25,997 18,276 Rt. Hon. J. G. DIEFENBAKER......... PG. 
iF FA DBO a kakaew ars dole oeieee och seo st 18,383 10,680 Hon. A. ELAMIDPON sjass <cidid~ dost ale aw, P.C. 
Regina City.... -.| 44,235 22,164 KOR en eet meee P.C. 
Rosetown-Biggar. 22,333 11,720 CiO.\Coormns): an Tee BiCe 
Rosthern 10,626 Ei, INASSERDENS ides 6 eioverss9senete df Reto rok P.C. 
Saskatoon 25,341 FE UONES a cee oinctianiteece sc cctene PC. 
Swift Current-Maple Creek........... 26, 562 10,814 THMICENTOSH Gaara vac eietee easels nee P.C. 
eSB ALPOLOLAS tic 5 sista ncieis aicisie)s 5:5 22,117 11,740 IAG PEOR NER 7 a5 eis oisteicare «dud nce Pa. 
"NOVEDOML ik tae cea oe Ree tctonceens 23,354 10, 202 GoD OLANCY nite e ner cen cate ve sas ore ECGs 

Alberta— 

(17 members) 

AEA ee reas take cones eran thiele eects 19, 804 8,440 Up LORIN cane coasts P.C 
AS Ha ASCs Ss tL ioe wie etal ee ere 21,401 9,678 DT ABYOGII SS och nen de ooh ks Chee ee oe P.C 
Battle River-Camrose...............- 24, 267 12, 883 CASGSMALiWvoOODe. stern eb ees hes 1 
SOW REVEL. ot cciecls ons fae e siee-n turers one 23, 266 10,729 Hc WVOOLETAMS Ie ceaictints cc ccumen os PIC 
niga: Northiotss eek cans Seen oe 50,777 22,446 Hon? Ds 6.Elie Ness)... ons e. stone P.C. 
AS AIGAT I, DOME G <5) pcewiae sclelepelosisisinieieyss 47, 636 21,911 Avy TRE Sietiver ts. sae eecle atetoinve setcte.ajs 00 PCs 
ARTROMEVON AUS ley, «.ciccieicc cieieleisis essere * 28,006 9,312 WO KORO na. ona aisigiieia secisisin rer, PEC. 
Edmonton-Strathcona............00-- 46,975 16,030 MUP INGU OREN ak cite sdanien ted saat eee eae P.C 
Bidmonton . WeSb. ds ccke.ese.neicisinctem.ae.s 0% 55,035 19,681 MM SeAMR DED ter Adota ststenhns acutih<¥, Bie 
ABSPOUSUMIBOW. sac ecccs ashe es ste cums 25,695 12,371 TA AM ML OBNM Rite onal Oeneeen cae oe eas PIC. 
Deitibridgers er seas: Kies cies BS 25,448 11,105 DAR WGUNDLOCK Goeth eeecrs wwe P.C 
DIOP IBO aa fleeces carnce vauinmae anne 21,095 9, 605 Lie pA NDT. tat AN saree eee shots wrasse tee P.C 
MIGOMING HAG ria sct stasuaetc toes ees 25,427 10, 453 HMA BSOUION A Ol athens daeeetc 8.C 
Pence: Rivers. thse. A, onde’. Jeiee een 27,008 12,897 Gs BALD WIN ee Soe eee te hoes hee P.C 
REA ANOS Me teres rawiook ©, arias sieiaeainiasiss 24,909 12,645 eee LHOMPROM A ieeitiee cae aea ees oc S.C. 
PY ARCA RINO wire bul Siecle RAS nero 'n> Vaetee 18,595 9,710 Hid ss Wa ANE aalnae a aweniaa deen oaee B.C; 
WN OEARMI WIN: 3 ac ian tisevanupine acne on 20,389 9,204 FLAG MOORM aac les os ies sis) ioee’e vierc een P.Cy 
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Electoral Districts, Votes Polled and Names of Members of the House of Commons as Elected 
at the Twenty-Fifth General Election, June 18, 1962—concluded 


Total Votes 


Province and Electoral District Votes |Polled by Name of Member 


Polled | Member tion 
OO ES Eee Eee eee 
British Columbia— 
(22 members) 
Burnaby-Coquitlam........++++++++++ 38, 462 19,050 BOOREGimR)y .os0c0< te see gees hgs ss wines N.D.P. 
Burnaby-Richmond..........+++++++> 40,771 15,620 Rewe Be PRITTIN « c2.5 26 coenes os ae N.D.P. 
Garilbo0tesncssecncsecueeesses/ssiiiers 27,958 8,435 NUR Ped B01: (0) OAC IO OOD RT Ic S.C. 
Coast-Capilano.........seeeeseeseeees 51,434 23, 583 ie OY hig eke, SINR etiCnDp oon” Lib. 
Gomox-Albernt........+<.-s0e0++ ++ si 28,726 10,474 WD SMBARNETD.s «65654050544 ee = we tenet NED:Ps 
FEssquimalt-Saanich...........s+s+++++ 33, 426 12,612 G. L. CHATTERTON.......0seseeeeenees EC. 
Fraser Valley........sseeeesceeeceees 36,090 9,970 A. B. PATTERSON......seeceeeeceerces S.C. 
Kamloops « s.0c2ceecoses ses ceeesenes 26, 447 11,311 Hon. BE. D. FUUTON.......000.eeer eves PC. 
Kootenay Hast ........ceseseeecreeees 17,301 5,414 JS BYRNE io. cee ceaee aie Sey eee ooh Lib. 
Kootenay West .......--.s.+eeseeeeee 22,721 8,294 EDEWe FLBRRIDGH oot oc gens bees ings N.D.P. 
Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands...... 26,511 11,152 CHGARMIMBRON | ea ee oh bea s toe eeice eee N.D.P. 
New Westminster..........-++2e++-+: 61,127 23,757 BR. AMEE? og nisi ter oe eiaie es lersyer enero N:D.P. 
Okanagan Boundary......-+-+++++++- 29,115 9,069 Ds Paar ee cernnncnnnivenaales eriterrel= EC. 
Okanagan-Revelstoke.......-.-+++++- 15,584 5, 268 GVA. REMMING 5. 24 'ofure (0/01 107010.81e lev ple olarore Leg OF 
Cl es rk ea oe BS Ramen pooboepomadcns 18,580 10,946 BR: HOWARD: i ete ree orcte th eon eons Se N.D.P. 
Vancouver-Burrard.........-+++++++:- 29,455 9,173 WiBurcmr’. 2A Ree 22 <kseeemewes N.D.P. 
Vancouver Centre..........sseesse05s 21,845 7,658 Te Re NICHOLSON. 2.0.2 <2 ese cee cinee® Lib. 
Vancouver East.........0sseceseene: 22,956 12,279 FLEE WINCH oiscn's'sq’e's ole ois elela eure slersiers ; ay 
Vancouver- Kingsway.....+-++++++05- 29,045 13, 837 AvAs WEBSTER. «<0... 200 sees ee ce sleorms N.D.P. 
Vancouver Quadra.......+++-ssseee9: 33,528 15,155 Hon. H. C. GREEN ......-2-- see ett lames 
Vancouver South......:....eeeeeseees 40,508 14,566 AOL ISIN Gite tel a: sorratatalgiale retstterrsivla seals Lib. 
Wi CLOLISRASNa Ce coiseeicc cu sisi rss unease 40, 122 14,333 CAG) DW MGR FITGLIPS << so/slsr0: «'s/07e afer toretehelels P.C. 
Yukon Territory— 
_(1 member) 
Vallcon Ghee eee cies cae eileen Tend 5,978 3, 250 Fy NmESEN hea tee Saree ears tonteramed = PCs 
Northwest Territories— 
(1 member) 
Mackenzie River?..........-++++-++:: 8,501 3,860 J. J. Tresre HARDIB. ... «22.2. eee ees Lib. 


1 Resigned Aug. 20, 1962. 2 Name of electoral district changed to Northwest Territories by SC 1962, c. 17. 


Pages 92-109, Administrative Functions of the Federal Government 
I 


There were no important changes made in the functions of the various departments of 
government and the special boards and commissions between the time the material on the 
above pages was prepared (Jan. 31, 1962) and the date of going to press with this volume 
(Sept. 30, 1962). 


APPENDIX II 


POPULATION 


As stated on p. 145 of this volume, summary population data resulting from the 
1961 Census, available at Sept. 30, 1962, are given in this Appendix. A short review of 
population growth during the present century is included, followed by tables showing 
1961 rural and urban classifications, populations of incorporated urban centres and metro- 
politan areas, age and sex distribution, origins, religious denominations and language 
and mother tongues. Because of limitations of space, these tables are presented without 
textual comment. 


Corresponding figures for previous census years are available from earlier editions 
of the Canada Year Book and from published census bulletins (see pp. 145-146). 


Population Growth.—Canada’s population stood at 18,238,000 in 1961 as against 
10,377,000 in 1931 and 5,371,000 in 1901. In the first decade of the century, the gain of 
34 p.c. was greater than in any censal period up to 1961. Growth was associated with the 
opening up of the West for settlement and massive immigration from overseas. During 
the 1901-11 period, about 1,760,000 immigrants entered the country and natural increase 
amounted to an estimated 1,000,000. As the total increase in population was 1,835,328, 
it is evident that there was substantial emigration during the period. In the 1911-21 
period, population growth dropped to 22 p.c. Military losses in the First World War 
and losses during the influenza epidemic, which together amounted to about 120,000, 
were a factor in this decline. Although the flow of immigrants was reduced during the 
war years, it had been very heavy immediately preceding the War, so that the total 
number for the period (1,612,000) was very close to that for the previous censal period. 
However, emigration was also extemely high and the increase in population amounted to 
1,581,306, representing 2 p.c. per annum compared with 3 p.c. in the 1901-11 period. 


In the decade 1921-31, the rate of increase dropped to 18 p.c. Immigration fell to 
1,200,000 and emigration was estimated at 1,000,000. Thus the increase in population, 
which amounted to 1,588,837, was only 229,000 greater than the natural increase. A 
feature of this period was the rapid growth of population in Western Canada, partly the 
result of immigration and partly the result of an influx of people from Eastern Canada. 
During 1931-41, the population increase was just under 11 p.c. During the depressed 
conditions of the 1930’s, marriage and birth rates were significantly lower and only 
150,000 immigrants came to Canada, although, in addition, 75,000 Canadians returned 
from the United States. Emigration was also much lower than in the previous decades, 
amounting to an estimated 250,000. Natural increase was only 1,220,000, the crude 
birth rate falling from 27 per thousand of the population in the 1921-25 period to 24 per 
thousand in the succeeding four-year period and to 20 per thousand during much of the 
1931-41 decade. During 1941-51, population was restored to pre-depression levels. 
Excluding Newfoundland which became part of Canada in 1949, it amounted to 19 p.c.; 
including Newfoundland it was 22 p.c. Much of the increase took place in the second 
half of the decade, reflecting heavy postwar immigration and a sharp rise in the marriage 
and birth rates. 


In the 1951-61 period, the population growth rate at 30.2 p.c. came close to approaching 
the extremely high rate of the first decade of the century. However, the two periods 
contrast in many ways. In the early period there was a wider dispersal of population 
increases as whole regions across the continent were opened up; in the recent period there 
was a concentration of growth in urban communities although some spreading of popula- 
tion into newly developed northern areas took place. Natural increase accounted for 
about 75 p.c. of the growth. While there was some decline in the death rate, the trend 
of natural increase reflected very closely that of the crude birth rate which began to rise 
during the War and remained high throughout the period. Net immigration accounted 
for the remainder of the increase; during the decade, 1,542,853 immigrants entered the 
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country, more than double the estimated emigration. While all provinces gained in 
population during 1951-61, the rates of increase varied widely. The greatest increases 
resulted from a combination of natural increase and net migration which in the two large 
provinces of Central Canada and the two most westerly provinces accounted for over 
87 p.c. of the total natural increase. In contrast, increases in the other six provinces 


were entirely accounted for by natural increase. 


1.—Numerical Distribution of Population by Province, and Percentage Change from 
Preceding Census, Decennial Census Years 1901-61 


Nors.—Populations for the decennial census years 1871, 1881 and 1891 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 149. 
The populatiuns of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 will be found in the 1951 edition, p. 131, 
and census populations for 1956 in the 1961 edition, p. 146. 


Ee ns Lam 


Province 


1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 1941 | 1951 | 1961 


or 
Territory 


NoumericaL DistrisuTion 


1 1 1 i 1 361, 416 457 , 853 
103, 259 93,728 88,615 88,038 95,047 98, 429 104, 629 
459,574 492, 338 523, 837 512, 846 577, 962 642, 584 737,007 
331, 120 351, 889 387,876 408,219 457,401 515, 697 597,936 

1,648,898 | 2,005,776 | 2,360,510 | 2,874,662 3,331,882 | 4,055,681 5, 259, 211 
2,182,947 | 2,527,292 | 2,933,662 | 3,431,683 3,787,655 | 4,597,542 6, 236,092 
255, 211 461,394 610, 118 700,189 729,744 776,541 921,686 
91,279 492, 432 757,510 921,785 895, 992 831,728 925, 181 


73, 022 374,295 588, 454 731, 605 796, 169 939, 501 1,331,944 
178, 657 392, 480 524, 582 694, 263 817,861 | 1,165,210 1,629,082 
27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 9,096 14,628 
20,129 6,507 8,143 9,316 12,028 16,004 22,998 


5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,9492| 10,376,786 11,506,655 | 14,009,429 | 18,238,247 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM PRECEDING CENSUS 


1 1 1 1 1 1 10.3 
—5.3 —9.2 —5.5 —0.7 8.0 3.6 5.4 
2.0 7.1 6.4 —2.1 12.7 11.2 6.1 
3.1 6.3 10.2 5.2 12.0 12.7 7.8 
10.8 21.6 ee 21.8 15.9 21.7 13.6 
3.2 15.8 16.1 17.0 10.4 21.4 15.4 
67.3 80.8 32.2 14.8 4,2 6.4 8.4 
= 439.5 53.8 21.7 —2.8 —7.2 5.1 
= 412.6 57.2 24.3 8.8 18.0 18.6 
82.0 119.7 33.7 32.3 17.8 42.5 16.5 
= —68.7 —51.2 1.8 16.2 85.1 20.0 
—79.7 —67.7 25.1 14.4 29.1 33.1 19.1 
11.1 34.2 21.9 18.1 10.9 21.8 13.4 


1 Populations of Newfoundland (not part of Canada until 1949) were: 1901, 220,984; 1911, 242,619; 1921, 263,033; 
1931, 281,500 (estimated); 1941, 303,309 (estimated); and 1945, 321,819. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal 
Canadian Navy recorded separately in 1921. 


2.—-Factors in the Growth of Population, 1951-61 


venireuiy 141) wi ews ove lo 2 bas naltesiens seat vest See eS eee 


poe SS Se SS SS 


: Population : Population 
Province : Natural Immi- Actual Net 
or Territory aris Births Deaths Increase gration Increase | Migration aoe 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Wide Aeeic ous 361, 416 141, 165 30, 169 110, 996 4,200 96, 437 —14, 559 457, 853 
Bo Oo] Miranda caneeenen Pepe 98, 429 26, 990 9,369 17,621 1,451 6, 200 —11, 421 104, 629 
INE Seen. cee Dabloes 642, 584 187,571 59,278 128, 293 19,148 94, 423 —33, 870 737, 007 
IN (IBY Ae ere iacee 515, 697 165, 299 45, 838 119, 461 9,718 82, 239 — 37,222 597,936 
(SU Comanenteermacns 4,055,681 | 1,348, 440 350, 140 998, 300 325,329 | 1,203,530 205, 230 5,259,211 
4,597,542 | 1,426,211 472,718 953, 493 817,292 | 1,638,550 685, 057 6, 236, 092 
776, 541 220,016 70,326 149, 690 66, 344 145, 145 —4,545 921,686 


831,728 238,998 66, 674 172,324 30,715 93,453 | —78,871 925, 181 
939, 501 345, 024 79,830 265, 194 112, 520 392, 443 127,249 | 1,331,944 
1,165,210 355,737 131,945 223,792 155, 052 463, 872 240,080 | 1,629,082 
25,100 12,889 3,855 9,084 1,084 12,526 3,492 37, 626 


Canada....... 14,009,429 | 4,468,340 | 1,320,142 | 3,148,198 1,542,853 | 4,228,818 | 1,080,620 18,238,247 
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3.—Rural Population classified by Farm and Non-farm, and Urban Population classified 
by Size Group, by Province, Census 1961 


Rural Urban Size Groups 
aearenoe 4 N 1,000 t 10,000 t 30,000 t 100, 000 
‘erritory on- ; fe) é te) ,000 to or 
Farm! farm 9,999 29,999 | 99,999 Over Total 
No. No. No. No. No No. No. No. 
IEG a ee 9,077 216, 756 225, 833 98,614 48,214 85,192 — 232,020 
PARI hae ees on 34,514 36, 206 70,720 15,591 18,318 —_ _ 33,909 
TE Bea ae 56, 832 279, 663 336, 495 75, 163 49,065 _ 276,284 400, 512 
VLE? See ee 62, 265 257, 658 319, 923 80, 287 61,815 135,911 _— 278,013 
Qud.dncs tees 5.5 564, 826 787,981 606, 355 277,549 384,628 | 2,637,872 3,906, 404 
Oe 505, 699 906, 864 631, 870 297, 834 934,870 | 2,958,955 4,823,529 
phar Conte 171, 472 161, 407 71,995 51,100 _— 465,712 588, 807 
Bask Se eas rae 304, 672 222,418 109,076 48,142 128, 732 112,141 398,091 
BUR Serres ss o5% 285, 823 202,910 158,319 44,096 35, 454 605, 342 843,211 
1 OMe = eh) eee 77, 540 369, 617 161, 256 152,978 _ 867,691 1,181,925 
Poe a A ee 47 9,550 5,031 —_— _— _ ,031 
ING WRB ae vce 18 14, 042 8, 938 _ —_ = 8,938 
Canada....... 2,072,785 | 3,465,072 | 5,537,857 || 2,022,495 | 1,049,111 | 1,704,787 | 7,923,997 | 12,700,390 
1 Exclusive of 71,469 persons living on farms in localities classed as urban. 
4.—Incorporated Cities with Populations of Over 30,000, Census 1961 
Year of Year of 
City and Province Incorporation | Population City and Province Incorporation | Population 
as City as City 
No. No. 
Belleville, Ont. ‘ 1877 30,655 || Ottawa, Ont............... 1854 268, 206 
Brantford, Ont.......... 1877 55,201 || Outremont, Que........... 1915 30, 753 
Burlington, Ont. (town).... 1915 47,008 Peterborough, Ont......... 1905 47,185 
Calgary; ‘Altacsccci... 0000 1893 249,641 || Port Arthur, Ont.......... 1907 45,276 
Chicoutimi, Que........... 1930 31,657 || Quebec, Que..............- 1832 171,979 
Chomedey, Que........... 1961 30,445 | Regina, Sask.............. 1903 112,141 
@oriwall; Ont..2...3 Shee ore 1945 43,639 || Saint John, N.B........... 1785 55, 153 
Dartmouth, N.S......04. 1961 46,966 || St. Boniface, Man.......... 1908 37,600 
Edmonton, Alta........... 1904 281,027 || St. Catharines, Ont........ 1876 84, 472 
Fort William, Ont......... 1907 45,214 St. James, Man............ 1956 33,977 
Granby? Qadiecneactoons 1916 31, 463 St. JohnismNid er aones. 1888 63, 633 
Guelph, Onto a9. Fee. 1879 39,838 || St. Laurent, Que........... 1955 49,805 
Pialifax? Ni8s.i0i.28<0ee eek 1841 92,511 || St. Michel, Que............ 1952 55,978 
Hamilton, Ont... 200000 1846 2735991. .|| SarniayOntet.<..0. 010.2... 1914 50,976 
ETUC Aas os erore RR 1875 56,929 Saskatoon, Sask........... 1906 95, 526 
Jacques Cartier, Que...... 1951 40,807 || Sault Ste. Marie, Ont...... 1912 43,088 
Jasper Place, Alta. (town). 1950 30,530 || Shawinigan, Que........... 1921 32,169 
Kingston, Ont...2 20.0000. 1846 53,526 |/ Sherbrooke, Que........... 1875 66, 554 
Kitchener, Ont............ 1912 74,485 || Sudbury, Ont.............. 1930 80, 120 
Lachine, Que SRI sores oa eS 1909 38, 630 Sydneys, N38. 2 -saeetodee: 1904 33,617 
ERSaGA Q06.0e caonvsecs 1958 30,904. |F-Loronto, ‘Ont... .sc.- 02> 1834 672, 407 
Lethbridge, Alta.......... 1906 35,454 || Trois Riviéres, Que........ 1857 53,477 
na pe pe ‘aie ofarasaie etoile i onthe Vancouver, B.C........... 1886 384, 522 
oncton, ‘NVBsss os). 228).07 ; 
Montreal, Que............. 1832 1,191,062 aera hee His fe a ee an 
Montreal North, Que...... 1959 48, 433 Ja peter aia ak be as } 
Moose Jaw, Sask.......... 1903 33, 206 Welland, Ont: Soe «a Seine 1917 36,079 
New Westminster, B.C.... 1860 33,654 || Windsor, Ont.............. 1892 114, 367 
@shawa, Onts 055. Sere 1924 62,415 Winnipeg, Man............. 1873 265, 429 
5.—Populations of Census Metropolitan Areas, Census 1961 
Metropolitan Area Population Metropolitan Area Population 
No. No. 
Montreal Ones. Aconuenx pss Telice uae 2,109,509 || Windsor, Ont.......... ee ee sco a. 8 Siew aioce 193,365 
Wore, CONES, «+ 0/0 ce cabal 8 HOSS Seee 1,824, 481 Halifax Ni Sax saisae cerns biieetst cle thielew yee 183, 946 
SS 0 a ae Re Er 7205100. | LondonnOnts wee. cot. sea as fork coe 181, 283 
Winnipeg, Man.,...-..rsecsunneeses sess MeO? 1, Kitohorer Ontits fd aRts ce tivcekases. 154, 864 
ADELA OOD be, 0 9c3. nin dauient? ain oo eR: 429,750 Vi ia. B.C 159 
Soh hes ofa Sis sade mle Te een bes 395, 189 LOUOTIR, HICH. < as0,cielgie ete oieis.g bie sales tee 154,1 
ebec, Que wepesipepiee nate fe heer AE ol 357,568 SUC DUN. Onticncinns Sticus oe hein cee once 110, 694 
dmonton, Alta..... SCT POS RT 337,568 || Saint John, N.B............ te ari 95, 563 
rd onary AEA, bic 5 sears spurred mae EO BIE 279,002. || St. John’s, ING. Sect. this sibs esteecess ss 90, 838 
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6.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census 1961 


Province and Popu- Province and Popu- Province and 
Incorporated Centre lation Incorporated Centre lation Incorporated Centre 
pan aR SY ER a ee 
No. No. 
Newfoundland— Nova Scotia—concludea Quebec—continued 
Cities— Towns—concluded Cities—concluded 
Ste John semueeiae cisees 63, 633 Shelburnes.....=.% sete: 2,408 Westinounts-ericatesets 
Corner Brook........-. 25,185 Dig b Ve jaeiesvw te estes 2,308 Sé. TerOmes. sia. 
Towns— Inverness...\.-.. 05 esa 2,109 Longueuil... dei oye 
Nigalop ite <> wae oan aeean 8,026 Middleton 1,921 Pointe Claire........- 
Stephenville.......... 6, 043 Parrsboro.. 1,834 St. Hyacinthe........ 
Gander.ceaased cee 5,725 Oxfordhy we 1,471 Pointe aux Trembles. . 
Windsor sie. «cel 5,505 Louisburg 1,417 Thetford Mines....... 
@arbonests cee. ae 4,234 lantsportierecr > seta 1,381 OUD: Aa ttes raat 
Channel-Port aux Port Hawkesbury.... 1,346 Donvalae cerned sc senine 
BAS Ges serait 4,141 Berwiehs acc cei 1,282 JOUNEECC cael setemtterals 
Deer Lakes... ses< see 3,998 TLockeportsc.tetoiastereren 1,231 Sorelicecormwa chose 
Botwoodthe ces. .4+.5 3,680 Gahso set. SERB lecttlooe 1,151 Ponti Viae Faaiiceat 
Mount Pearl........<<+.- 2,785 Mil eraivO-vaaretaieystersioteless 1,145 Grand’ Mére 
Grand Bank.........- 2,703 Mahone Bay........-- 1,103 Ihéyisties 23.4 
Lewisporte......+++.. 2,702 Bridgetowncsis.tiss 1,043 St. Lambert.. 
Harbour Grace......- 2,650 StOWwIACKG., secs aessic iste 1,042 Arvadla,s.0. sate 
Stephenville Crossing. 2,209 Charlesbourg 
Stiiawrence. ...../- = 2,095 |New Brunswick— Septubles.xetrtentoaerers= 
SE Anthony iste de 1,820 || Cities— Sulleny;. 4. ase ee 
Marystown.....-..-+. 1,691 Saintid ODN. sales cletssee-s 55, 153 IM lack: Se eSRR ee etc Oe 
Placentia. + .eccs eens 1,610 Moncton)... akice asters 43,840 Cote: st: Duce. sas ee 
@larenwalle. feaencess 1,541 Fredericton..........- 19,683 Magoo 2.2. same emions 
SUT PCO ne te crepeteleleloreret 1,454 AMCASHCK: os = <fsistste statue 13, 848 Kénog@anii.. «scree 
Freshwater........+++ 1,396 Edmundston.......... 12,791 Ste. ‘Chérése sve. seers 
GrbUNe S, ce. actetetes «sien 1,360 Campbellton’... ..\616 9,873 DalizOnic.cceoubeteiee 
Bay Roberts.........- 1,328 | Towns— Norandacs 2. aaecete a= 
Wesleyville..........- 1,285 Oromoctoues... ern 12,170 Chicoutimi N......... 
Glovertown. er... «1 1,197 C@hathaneye sp cette ote 7,109 Ta fléchescnen« qucwttae 
Vey ota: sees Oc) JOO 1,.152 Dalhousie. .......05.. 5, 856 Riviére du Loup...... 
Britt A eectere terete. cece 1,144 Bathurst: ce «tei 5,494 Giffards. coc dehtora 
Catalina 1,110 Newcastle............ 5,236 Beauharnois.........- 
Harbour Breton 1,076 Woodstock.....--...- 4,305 Roberval. sfc. cm Gesu 
IDieppomen -eeiese sels 4,032 Harmham..saaeeetes 
Prince Edward Island— Grand Falls.......... 3,983 | Towns— 
Cities— Gussexaeee cee one et 3,457 Mont Rovaliasa---ca 
Charlottetown........ 18,318 St. Stephen........... 3,380 Laval des Rapides.... 19,227 
Towns— Marysville............ S200 Victoriaville.........- 18,720 
Summerside........-- 8,611 Sackville... 3,038 Rimouski. ceeds: 17,739 
SOLIS. 22love tence 1,537 Shediac.......- aan 2,159 St SEeinberts cbse eiciee 14,380 
Montague... «sles /0s 1,126 Malltown-6.<....° a 1,892 Da Tuque..daasamiseur 13, 023 
Villages— St. Leonard 1,666 Gatineau saadameukts 13,022 
Parkdale. ....0 seh «sais 1,785 Shippegan............ 1,631 Pierrefonds)... see 12,171 
Sherwood...... Bee ks. 1,580 St. Andrews.......... 1,531 St. Vincent de Paul... 11,214 
St. Eleanor’s.........- 1,002 StsGeorgevie.:- aa: 1, 133 Asbestos......+++.000: 11,083 
Hartland. omens 1,025 Vali @Orissssecseoae 10, 983. 
Nova Scotia— DUVET bot seit ate 10, 939: 
Cities— Quebec— Beaconsfield.........- 10, 064 
(Eiglifaxsie.e anew stestes 92,511 || Cities— Riviére des Prairies... 10,054 
Dartmouth........... 46,966 Montreal areca. <tclee or 1,191,062 ANJOU es secsinse senor 9,511 
Sydney strc varemesiaee 33,617 Quebec sans insoeters 171,979 Beauport. amctasadsteiente 9,192 
Towns— Wercumee res. «2 ceiteate 78,317 Ma tann€ sé, o::0:ese.cleloleors, 9,190: 
Glace Bay...........- 24, 186 Sherbrookes:.<...20%.% 66,554 Repentigny..........- 9,139 
WAIT Ol Se ivicss 1c eetereseiels 12,421 Hullsasctntee sos Sk Oe 56,929 Port Alfred.sc acs nesee 9,066. 
Amnihersterescs ct cists 10,788 Ss Michel) 2.4. cptemtone 55,978 Pointe Gatineau...... 8,854 
New Waterford....... 10,592 Trois Riviéres........ 53,477 QuebectWanseaeesee eee 8,733: 
New Glasgow.......- 9,782 St. aurent: s.r 49,805 ETA CYewinee eae 8,171 
Sydney Mines........ 9,122 Montreal N..........- 48, 433 BeMoyne. ott. ddsasess 8,057 
North Sydney........ 8,657 Jacques Cartier....... 40,807 Baie} Comeat ti ssecisree 7,956: 
Marmoutie seis se ster 8,636 Bachinewtec. 1.6% sashes 38,630 Greenfield Park...... 7,807 
Serine bill eas sies 5, 836 Shawinigan. soc.csuas 32,169 Chiateauguay Centre. . 7,591 
Ptellartonie..-stocis et 5, a2 Chicoutimi. .....0...- , 31,657 Tbervailleng osm 7,588: 
Kentville..........+.. 4,612 Granby cet cee oe 31, 463 Ste Rose:.. carla 7,571 
PICTOU: «5 hae eas see eee 4,534 PaSalle oe oocm- see te 30, 904 Chateauguay.......+- 7,570: 
Bridgewater ae 4,497 Outremont.........+%- 30,753 Lachute®= :22cet acess: 7,560: 
Antigonish. . 4,344 Chomedey. 4... <:-: +s 30,445 Buckingham. ........ 7,421 
Westville....... ae 4,159 StesPoyate.2- «suse 29,716 Boucherville.......... 7,403: 
WandsOre cos sears sieteteets 3,823 Jonquiére...........-- 28, 588 La Prairie!::i22 242 05- 7,328 
averpoOloss.s sacs ect 3,712 Drummondville....... 27,909 St. Eustache sur le Lac 7,274 
Trenton te recieecec va 3,140 Valley field Cowansville.......... 7,050: 
unenburgr. ccs see 3,056 (Salaberry de)...... 27,297 Lac Mégantic......... 7,015. 
Dominioniss....2+s%* 2,999 St. Jeaneens gs. o ees 26,988 Moalartic! st 2%. s-sees 6,998 


Wolfvillessrsrceret 2,413 Cap de la Madeleine...| 26,925 Coaticook-2.. 6,906 
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6.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—continued 


Towns—continued 
Montmagny.......... 
Bb, Pierre sey... i See 


Mont JOWwsne 


Montmorency......... 
Hauterive............ 


Ste. Agathe des Monts 
Bagotville............ 
St. Eustache oe 
Mavaliwee. 


BADreyile ss... =. oe 


PIOTION. HA 


Manrices 4/22. Tee. 


East Angus........... 
St. Georges W........ 


Ni eo l stereo ta cre 


Orssurvitie:: 2. 282 


Sts, Anne de Bellevue. 
AeyOn Vale. 6s. 8S 
iet Darre “fete 


Marieville...... 
Chambly... 
Berthierville. 
Lennoxville... x 
Ste. Marie.......... 


St. Joseph de Sorel.... 
So Erie ree. 


= ah hg DP AD area. fh 
Bourlamaque......... 
rs ple 7 eS A 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—continued 
Towns—concluded 


BadiGrd. 22)..eeiectietees 


Paryuley stew. 
Temiscaming......... 
awe pi ete 


Mery? 73h 222. 
Villeneuve..... 
Beauceville E.. ; 
GARIN rr e te 
Laurentides........... 
Beauceville........... 
Macamic IIR Ie de 


F cirentyilis fe L ieee HE 
COokshire tints ot 
Maple Grove.......... 
Val St. Michel........ 
Dollard des Ormeaux. 
adie Heights. 

ie 11d ee 


Candiae. ies eee oteos 


Préyille: 4 see: 


Villages— 


Shawinigan S......... 
Baie St. Paul......... 
Riviére du Moulin.... 
La Providence........ 
istry S25 eA ANS 


(St. Hyaeinthe):; 
Amnquy. .24.5. 0424S 


Brandon 24) 


Charlemagne......... 
St. Antoine des 
Laurentides......... 
Pont Rouge........... 
Templeton............ 
Ayersville............ 
Bb. Vinge se) 5 Ae 


Gabanoo 7.62.0. 


lation 


by Province, Census 1961—continued 


Popu- 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—continued 
Villages—continued 


L’Epiphanie.......... 
St. te des Carriéres. 


St. patsy 
(Beauce Co.)........ 
Rawdon. wes<ss ee 


Drummondville W.... 
St. Jacques. ......5..: 
ag) Cait 55514 
Ste. a eeleiccni cee 
Contrecoeur....... = 
Ferme Neuve. ay 
Be. Jer0n16 9.0.5; 
Masson i... Sas oA 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 
Normandin........... 
Fort Coulonge........ 
iS Orville, ope see: 
ROTI S IIRL Soe 

St. Georges 
(Champlain Co.).... 
Werchéres, : 3.23... 2 
Ratbone oo... siete 
La Guadeloupe........ 
Ville Marre. 209.523 


St. Sauveur des Monts 
Notre Dame du Lac.. 


Hudson Heights...... 
St. Joseph de la 
Riviére Bleue....... 


Shawville............. 


‘ac ceh Greens sae 
Dis bse: Sere. 


Chute aux Outardes... 
Pointe au Pic......... 
pie. Adele... 2. ees 
Grenvalle-.<....=\.tees- 


Gera btree .... R08. 08 
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6.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census 1961—continued 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Popu- 
lation 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—concluded Ontario—continued Ontario—continued 
Villages—concluded Cities—concluded Towns—continued 
St. Coeur de Marie.. Guelp Bic iiye.s:sjsc10ceaere : GrimSDY. oc... « 01s + erste 
Papineauville........- Welland <1... <ic,..0<:etaeats é Gananoque. . saa 
Parent. .coecuur icc oe Belleville: -..0.0sestects . New Liskeard. 
Deschaillons sur Chatham. iiojs..s0.0/0t0 Bicton: clases 
St. Laurent......... Galt osicieisc are ; Carleton Place 
Qiniére:<. cen. cess eer North! Bayes. .,s).00003 ; Aylmer...... 
Senneville...........+ Ste DOMaS..c.wesis 4 Orangeville. . 
Hébertville Station... Niagara Falls......... ; Cochrane...... is bps 
Ste. Rosalie.......... Waterloo... ....20000 i Hespeler.............- 
St. PacOme.ocuiews ee Barriothcccc,sa.ciueieils oor : Napanee........scse0 
Wa Delle sccisexcetes,sie cheers Woodstock.........+- . St. Mary 82) sissic.021's oe 
Tring Jonction........ Straword:- encanta i Tecumsehi:-..... 00000. 
Barraitte vse. access teoe Owen Sound.......... ‘i Amherstburg......... 
St: Siméony... arenes: Towns— FLANO VEL sare nis che reise aie 
Chambord..........+- Burlmetons. ca escites ; Weton i) Neececceee cares 
a cole cies econ tee PRAM MING S coc se eee sts Blind River.......... 
eee sau eae Bast VICW a: 0s clits sts DastOWweloncct ences ae 
La Pérade...........- DG ASTOG oi saletskss oieis 05054,0,0,0 Walkerton............ 
Li Isletvalle’..<,.,..: .<cierete Brampton: ..... <i cisteckie Meaford’. -ccis2si00s ar 
ee André:By ....aniseeies Inverts Sepecaennaer a MOreUs cc cess ett ele 
Vases ascibicuos cae ARLVOUSIOS: cans ieee Petrolia 2% om\oic comms 
pe Riviére....... Brockville...........-+ Copper Cliff.......... 
St. Brunoseic so. da Pembroke............ CMON soe sre sore ol eee 
Robertsonville........ Hicnmend Hall. see Campbellford......... 
St. Cyrille..........--{ 1,188 |  Orillia.............0.. SSX M22 aicla aie cavalo esr 
East Broughton ork Golbene icc Melhigz. nascent ose 
Stationsee-ceone.ees ; Vivi onapanegdoconone: Geraldton............ 
St. Raphaél : New Toronto Ihe PSB ANRS CEE eT Oc 
St. Anselme Trenton Mattawa..cca-esuicpyre 
St. Noél...... Dundas AI MONG. ac c0c00n.css(s 
Val David...... aise Preston Lively,serntts ade.o seers 
St. Agapitville........ Lindsay Huntsville............ 
Stanstead Plain....... Kenora IOV ECK a 2155 siciee oemento 
Sacré Coeur de Jésus.. Cobourg (Blenheinis nce + caecanes 
Omerville.@. see. sei 2 Oakville Gravenhurst.........- 
St. Fulgence.......... Georgetown ort DO VOM. ccictas cores 
Baie de Shawinigan... Weston PIXOGER. 005 ccncicuea'tste onal 
Tadoussac.......2.0 Smith’s Falls Kingsville x... isis tee 
St. André Avellin..... Fort Frances Rockland 
St. Denis. cc.scc.ateeaen Leamington Tilbury..... 
Ste. Félicité........6. ; Ort RGrie.. 2... /an darstele Capreol....... 
Deschambailt........ FREMELE Wiese. c/s \sielstais's 2.0 Bracebridge. . 
L’Annonciation....... Newmarket.......... Wingham... 
St. Rédempteur....... VANUIT OLE sicerase;e)0,s,staigstorste’s Alliston.......seseee0 
Davaltrie. <<... ides SUMCOG sis cccreemianielsso7 Kincardine........... 
Shawbridge..........- Hawkesbury.........- INIB GATS .c.< +000 +. sieies 
La Station du Coteau. J BYo ES Xo eee noone c Coniston icc crc-0.ciss, sess 
Campbell’s Bay...... TOTO .7<,c.1010 41s eel Haileybury........... 
St Ulriowics Bh. deste Collingwood.......... Mount Forest......... 
St. Germain de Grant (Port. Hopessccu.s acess RIA FELOWAL. sei l= sieisiane 
St; Honoré). +2... Wallaceburg. ......... PATOXST CTIA: «0,16 0,0101018 
St. Timothée......... WAG AXE Rieck isyecisoreis.0/0/ Sas Ghelimstordss cc.os ders 
Bowmanville......... Sioux Lookout........ 
Ontario— Porti Credit. cc:<ceaatsis EECATSUo)-ce: cracis.eie's sahil 
Cities— nr ersoulsmowuss.ceise MITES MON as aiaie's sicisisie.ccas 
POrOntO} ce aceoetalemen 4 672, 407 Kapuskasing.......... Bradford £7. «scarcer 
Hamm d tons civieeisivicrcia ee 273,991 AISON DUES: sie.c.0.5,010 hele Uxbridge....... wee 
Ottawavescccnasiensnwes 268, 206 GOderIC his tra eeisls oie BealOrelis crys 'ic cre ereco ane 
Tondon.ee isco ans 169, 569 Sturgeon Falls........ Mitchellcctss cscs ocphe 
WANA SORE < oe wie se.nie.r alles 114, 367 Stoney Creek......... Waterford.........0.. 
St. Catharines 84,472 Parry Sound.......... Cobalt.y ss csic cect 
Sudbury mee 80,120 TE Vat Senne easier Caledonia...........+ 
Kitchener He 74, 485 IDEY Gen ouiete'e oleiela as Keewatin..........0+- 
Oshawa...... ae 62,415 IMETIGORE 4 cers c.+.0 4; sisere ecole Forest......- Sie oats 
Brantford ie 55,201 Arnprior..... wivake Durham..... nro eceverege fe 
Kingston 53,526 Deep Rive WiS0tON .oc.5 cise <n 
Sarial ee cused tee 50,976 Prescott. . Southampton......... 
Peterborough......... 47,185 Perth.... Deseronto........ Saisie 
Port Arthur, ...<,..,<04 45,276 Espanola........ IEBATT.OW.o120eisis'a aja. o/s 
Fort William......... 45,214 Penetanguishene. Englehart...........- 
Cornwall .i.ssiaye.c oeher 43,639 Dunnville Vankleek Hill 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 43, 088 Strathroy Thessalon............. 


6.—Incorporated Cities, 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Ontario—continued 
Towns—concluded 
@hesleys fo su... 22% 
Troquois Falls......-- 
Gta yNersc. ckis'-'%e sae 
Port Hilgin......02.%-.-- 
Harriston.......000+-- 
Palmerston........-+ 
see! pre Wenne 
Massey......-- 
Parkhill Roe tele + 
Rainy River...... & 
Smooth Rock Falls. . 
Thornbury.......----- 
Powassan.......2.--+- 
Villages— 
BOKER PAIL oi 5 10 oroce cro 
Long Branch.......--- 
econ yised eters ts toe alot stoic 
Streetsville........... 
Petawawa..........-- 
Markham,........... 
Chippawa......----- 
Stoiitr ville. cteielee eolews 
Point Edward......-- 
Bancroft.......++++++- 


Woodbridge.......--- 
Port Perry... ....-osiaee 
New Hamburg......- 
Dakefield joaccecewleee 
Bolton. eee ees eric 


Crystal Beach.......- 
Belle River........--- 
Waterdown........--- 
Morrisburg......----- 
Tweed.......+++ss0005 
POT MACH ee iets ne se ee 
Bridgeport.........++: 
Frankford. ...<2..s+: 
Figanville.......+0+++- 
Stittsville. 
UOT. oeeee 

Sutton... ... 22: 
Port Stanley..... 
St. Clair Beach.. 
Barry’s Bay..... 
Winchester. ..... es 
WWATIMOTA LL. ic) clo oe vars 
Wheatley..........5- 
Fenelon Falls.......-- 


Havelock: > W.. tb >= 
Chesterville........-- 
Shelburne.........++-- 
Tavistock. ....% 000+. 
Beaverton........e++: 
Richmond........-++- 
Bobcaygeon......+++- 
FATHNUT’, ; is. alalsls violeis ch © 


1 Man. 10,546, Sask. 558. 
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nen SS 


by 


Popu- 
lation 


No. 


2,084 
2,075 
1,959 
1,944 


1,854 
i. 820 


1; 460 
1,439 
1,429 
1,381 


1,272 


1, 248 
1,239 
1,232 
1,217 


1,210 
1,200 


Province, Census 1961— continued 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Ontario—concluded 
Villages—concluded 
PA ined 0 gs, cece: ace 
L’Orignal........----: 
GlencOe casceciclsie se 
Troquois.....-.+-- se: 
Chalk River.....-.--+- 
Milverton.........--+- 
Markdale.......-+-+-: 
West Lorne........--- 
Victoria Harbour....- 
Wellington........---- 
Norwood 
Thamesville........-- 
Port McNicoll........ 
South River........-- 
Rodney genie eerr 
Tucknowscxnce-se c= 


West Kildonan.......- 
Portage la Prairie...-- 
Towns— 
TTAanSCONA wifes ieee 
Blin“ Wlonts ¢ cette 
Selkirk.........--++++ 


The IPSS. cer semis 


Neepawa....-..-+-+++ 


Morden.......-++++-+- 
PATE OM aerate bosearere str 


Beauséjour......--+-++ 
Killarney... .0)2tcing tenn 
Uti. cave (OO Gee nene ao one 
WRAVEYS teeiea sis cim siatefo=— 


enti IE casa otosers 
Carberry:. <*- ees s 0s 
Grandview......++++- 


Villages— 
Brooklands.........-- 
FRODI cewtectaiss sets 5 


Cities— 
Regia: deacon iere 
Saskatoon. . Spans 
Moose Jaw...- 
Prince Albert... ee 
Swift Current........- 
North Battleford 


Popu- 
lation 


No. 


1,195 
1,189 
1,156 
1,136 
1,135 
1,10t 
1,090 
1,070 
1,066 
1,064 
1,060 
1,054 
1,053 
1,044 
1,041 
1,031 
1,024 
1,016 
1,015 
1,005 


265, 429 
37, 600 
33,977 
28, 166 
27,305 
20,077 
12,388 


14, 248 
11,104 
8,576 
7,374 
4,671 
3,739 
3,197 
3,163 
2,793 
2,708 
2,529 
2,211 
2,026 
1,930 
1,841 
1,841 
1,770 
1,729 
1,627 
1,574 
1, 420 
1,370 
1,303 
1,263 
1,118 
1,057 
1,038 


4,369 
1,368 


112,141 
95, 526 
33, 206 
24,168 
12,186 
11, 230 
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Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Saskatchewan— 
concluded 
Cities—concluded 
Yorkton 


Lloydminster 
(pt., total 5,667). . 
Towns— 
MCL EOR Ee occ cecw.ciesereus slerste« 
Nipa will... . <0 ae «st 
Humboldt... <1.000 = si 
Kindersley.....--.+++ 
Kamsack.......--..--- 


Biggar.....--.+++s++- 


Misdalessceetceiecieki=='- 
Maple Creek.......--- 
Shaunavon.......----- 
@anota-eeeeeee eee 
AWhibhinieec 45 so 59 Oo AOD00 
Indian Head.........- 
Moosomin......-+++++ 
Creighton..........-+- 
I Stoneteeee eeessrser ree 
Wiynyardine. .c. «tem 
Battleford. <n... aes 
Wallies eee wes-vaceueta 
Hudson Bay.......5.- 
Fort Qu’Appelle.....- 
Gravelbourg.....----+ 
Watrous ince icicles s-i-s.ceer 


Wadena. cisc.cie< = cinco 
Grenfell, « .\.descteerrst 
Reader-e ke rieteeese 


Ria divallletaementenverixrr 
Shellbrook 
Gull Lake .. 
Wolseley.... 
Broadview 
Herbert. ........s02 


Alberta— 
Cities— 
Edmonton.........--- 
(GAAS anocouedcoud 
Lethbridge..........- 
Medicine Hat........- 
Red Deer......--++-- 


CaMProse.....0--- 5000 
Wetaskiwin..........- 
Lloydminster 
(pt., total 5,667) 
Drumheller Poem eae 
Towns— 
Jasper Place.........- 
Forest Lawn.....-+++: 
TBOWGOSS eines tort 
Beverly. .icsciics ese 
Montgomery.....-+--- 
St. Albert..........-: 
“BEM oye) ae ane DOr On Ba 


Popu- 
lation 


1,781 


1,612 


1,340 
1,311 
1,264 


1, 008 


281,027 
249,641 


35, 454 
24,484 
19,612 
8,352 
6,939 
5,300 


2,944 
2,931 


30,530 
12,263 
9,184 
9,041 
5,077 
4,059 
3,951 
3,938 
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6.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census 1961—concluded 


EE ————— a 


Province and Popu- Province and Popu- Province and Popu- 
Incorporated Centre lation Incorporated Centre lation Incorporated Centre lation 
No. No. No. 
Alberta—continued Alberta—concluded British Columbia—concl. ‘ 
Towns—continued Towns—concluded Cities—concluded 
Drayton Valley....... 3,854 Dis buryies sevice 1,254 Courtenay... 2... ee 3,485 
Stettler... re ckiieetiee 3,638 McMurray!........... 1, 186 Orn 16 iisaiarerd nia. Sette ofete 2,661 
intonl.caeeein.s arenes 3,529 Rlediwater ces orci 1135 Bangvley...0.ansceecae 2,365 
Wainwright.........-- 3,351 Bow island cieecer 1,122 Grand Horks....,....fiee- 2,347 
OdSOn oaaneeee ere 3,198 Grimshaw. «..0is.0e)feten« 1,095 ATMsbTONS...isejadeede 1,288 . 
Bacombe.. os. .ceuxur 3,029 McLennan.........++: 1,078 Pnderby....... 0... seerk 1,075 @ 
Fort Saskatchewan.... 2,972 Valleyview.........+- 1,077 Towns— | 
Pincher Creek......... 2,961 INANGONG wm e wc 1, 054 Quesnel. occcwseeuuneee 4,673 
WVesrevillen cence secre 2,908 Black Diamond....... 1,043 Hoxt.ot: JOON... tem 3,619 @ 
IBTOOKS'.c sicsicmutonscttte 2,827 Okotoks. - sees ceeee 1,043 Mission City.......... 8,251 
St. Paul. icc cnc aiae 2,823 Walking. oko ccieisise otter 1,043 Villages— 
@STAStON s crac ics Makerere 2,801 Castotocsb accom deaeere 1,025 North Kamloops..... 6,456 
Fann tae sce vies 2,645 Provost../...scleselenrn 1,022 Campbell River...... 3,730 
G@oaldale. 2. .sree aoe 2,592 Villages— Merritt. osu asietiencrtes 3,039 
Peace River. sac. <u 2,543 Be llesyaie ,. ssace.cce sessed 1325 Hopeucuncecceee ee ee 2,751 
Fort Macleod......... 2,490 Whitecourt. ..<..-. 6: 1,054 Smithers: .2.,0..0<seeter 2,487 
Vermilion 2,449 @restonis.cecscweseiecee 2,460 
Olds} tencnseereanaee 2,433 |British Columbia— Castlegar acun «asaer 2,253 
RayamonG.s..-anieeeee 2,362 || Cities— Warfield. <..cac cu chee 2,212 
Rocky Mountain Vancouver........+6++ 384,522 Ladysmith........«..- 2,173 
IOUSG ss suas aicione ete 2,360 Wietomay cavccmmcae: 54,941 Princeton .2..c0 sate 2,163 
Weduc mere) crcnweates 2,356 New Westminster..... 33,654 Lake Cowichan....... 2,149 
(BarnieaGin, o.jssteriters 2,286 North Vancouver..... 23, 656 KGINN AIT oath sole eetcteierers 2,123 
IShPA Kkeeysonseosdc6 2,276 Wanaimno. ocesienewaee 14,135 Williams Lake........ 2,120 
iste aces centhetiters 2,270 Prince George. 13,877 Gol d@ni.g acne ceneee 1,776 
Ie elitists: <tseternsissciere 2,221 Penticton. ccc. « 13, 859 Oliver ic secs eee 1,774 
@laresholm...c..i-mies 2,148 Kelowna........ 13,188 COMOX eee ceca 1,756 
lairmOne 2 sare. a lateiees 1,980 Prince Rupert 11,987 Sidney. «40.0 al. aiblstels 1,558 
Westlocks sees. acinc 1, 838 Trail. 2 os), c seeteatens 11,580 Squamish 1,557 
High Prairie.......... 1,756 Port: Albertans ccletet 11,560 Salmon Arm 1,506 
Bonnyville...........- 1,736 Dawson Creek........ 10, 946 Vanderhoof 1, 460 
Colemiumnenswesacete sete 1,713 Vernon. ..c esse e sheet 10,250 Lillooet 1,304 
Hairvievern-c oceans 1,506 Kamloops. 22. .<.0he 10,076 Cumberland... ook: 1,303 
Grand Centre........- 1,493 @hilliwaek 2 3.4 vicewie 8, 259 Parksville: cine tear 1,183 
hres weusty amet seeele 1,491 Port Coquitlam....... 8,111 Gibson’s Landing..... 1,091 
Athabasea. <0. sits 1, 487 INelsotiizsccpmscnie iss sae 7,074 Fort St. James........ 1,081 
1 DYs\ 0) WEEE tata 1,418 Wihitemiock.. .a- «se 6, 453 Marysville............ 1,057 
Sylvan Lake.......... 1,381 Kimberley. ... <1... dele 6,018 Burns Lake..........- 1,041 
Ma orathie cece siameiee 1,338 @ran brook. ccc chiles 5,549 Bruit vale. sii... 1,032 
Lac La Biche......... 1,314 Port MOOGY i wow 4,789 OSOYOOSjs0,0:5:s:0\0 «ss ater 1,022 
Stony; Plaine... <i. sete 1,311 A bertitipncchiesmeriiar 4,616 
PA ULCAM Garedansveea nes 1,310 osslan diac easier 4,354 | Yukon— 
Cold Tra ke. cco. % aic1e ee 1,307 Duncan. a oeee ener 8,726 || City— 
tia Oy. a rasa ietaasteeae 1,266 Revelstoke..........- 3,624 Whitehorse..........- 5,031 
ANE ties ot ee 0 a 
1 Officially Fort McMurray from June 1, 1962. 
7,—Male and Female Populations, by Age Group, Census 1961 
ee ees SSS SS —— 
Age Group Male Age Group Male Female 
No. No. No. 
Qiks Anyone ccereencitcs 1,154,091 1,102,310 -| 55 — 59 years..........-.. 362, 145 343,690 
Bie 0" Fo Oe. ceeretrs 1,063, 840 1,015, 682 COL EOS ecciina ss fe beets. 3 292, 569 291,066 
1 i OO OEE Sr: 5 948,160 907,839) pllGdscg OO manein eter ete ekecetster= 239, 685 247,417 
TB LO eee sire cereiea 729,035 703,524 I) 2074 O° See eter 196,076 206, 099 
pea Ae CE es st Ste feneteters 587,139 596, 507 TOPO Se eee aaheree 134, 186 140,051 
SOREe Ot a eS es aace ates 613, 897 595, 400 S017 Bd wr cccisteeratte ne 69, 046 77,771 
SOuamsS © cee R mee rane cet 644, 407 627, 403 Tie 4:1) at SEAR ARR Seen 27,178 33, 606 
Bo braa39) | Be ewale:e(aseretenteles 631,072 639,852 || 90 years or over.......-.- 7,946 12,093 
BOMBA 4. ES oc ctalorernseyieho ee 559, 996 558,965 
AB PhO Coie S. c dcjstaretotelete 515,516 499, 800 


BO ADA De ceaclatsstaretteerr 442,909 420,279 Wotais.7.°. 2s = = 9,218,893 9,019,354 
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8.—Sex Distribution of the Population, by Province, Census 1961 


Province Male Female Province or Territory Male Female 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland............ 234,924 222,929 |\Saskatchewan............ 479, 564 445,617 
Prince Edward Island..... 53,357 Biygde., WAlberta nck deu. ces ete oeres 689, 383 642,561 
NGya SCOta. hoes eee o's 374, 244 362,763 iti it ee SO 829,094 799,988 
New Brunswick........... 302, 440 295,496 |\Yukon Territory.......... 8,178 6, 450 
MSG) CR ae nar 2,631, 856 2,627,355 ||Northwest Territories..... 12, 822 10,176 
Ontario PEE Re er eicatisoete 3,134,528 3,101,564 | 
Manttohaeiins sl ssicah 468, 503 453,183 Canada.......... 9,218,893 9,019,354 


Province or Territory ae French German Italian Jewish ie Polish 
No No No No. No No. + No 

Newfoundland... ...... 428, 899 17,171 1, 829 246 180 462 243 
Prince Edward Island.. 83, 501 17, 418 664 103 15 1,288 82 
Nova Scotia cis .cscde 525, 448 87,883 45, 441 8,719 1,672 25,251 3, 106 
New Brunswick........ 829, 940 232, 127 7,386 1,210 | 859 7, 882 633 
Buenegs recent asc 567,057 4,241,354 89, 457 108, 552 74,677 10, 442 30,790 
Ontario. eesis ales ceki.s 3,711, 536 647,941 400,717 273, 864 65, 280 191,017 149, 524 
IANIEODS : cias.c s:/o:es ole ore 396, 445 83,936 91,846 6, 476 18, 89 47,780 44,371 
Saskatchewan.......... 373, 482 59, 824 158, 209 2,413 2,287 29,325 28,951 
AIDOLOR Ss oe oc os ees tes 601,755 83,319 183,314 15, 025 4,353 55, 530 40,539 
British Columbia...... 966, 881 66,970 118,926 38, 399 5,113 60,176 24, 870 
Yukon Territory....... 6,946 991 1,092 200 — 349 241 
Northwest Territories. . 4,779 1,412 718 144 10 177 167 

Canada......... 7,996,669 5,540,346 1,049,599 450,351 173,344 429,679 $23,517 

. : Other Indian 
é Scandi- Ukrain- ae 
Russian : : Euro- Asiatic and Total’ 
navian2 lan pean Walsnto 
No No. No No. No No No 

Newfoundland......... 67 1,201 141 785 933 1,411 457, 853 
Prince Edward Island.. 14 427 66 200 295 236 104, 629 
Nova Scotia........... 804 5,731 1,763 7,244 2,979 8,271 737, 007 
New Brunswick........ 305 4,901 379 2,575 1,343 2,921 597, 936 
Sirtlcye st) eee | ae 13,694 11,295 16, 588 96,112 14, 801 21,343 5,259,211 
Ontiiries Fee bic coceicleves 28, 327 63, 653 127,911 349, 797 39,277 48,074 6, 236, 092 
Miasitobath.s|. 0% Sdees.2 7,938 87,746 105, 372 40,112 4,177 29, 427 921,686 
Saskatchewan.......... 22,481 67, 553 78, 851 60, 468 4,925 30,630 925,181 
ATDerte. J8 actos ede 17,952 95, 879 105, 923 72,274 12,503 28,554 1,331,944 
British Columbia...... 27,448 96,792 35, 640 80,378 40, 299 38, 814 1,629,082 
Yukon Territory....... 101 773 345 861 152 2,207 14, 628 
Northwest Territories. 37 583 358 514 69 13, 233 22,998 

Canada......... 119,168 386,534 473,337 711,320 121,753 220,121 {18,238,247 


1Includes English, Irish, Scottish and Welsh. 2Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. 
* Includes other and not stated. 


10.—Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census 1961 


Religious Denomination Number Religious Denomination Number 

Aig lican gees sthawtas:s's cas ses aa tens dee oe 2,409) 068i» Presb YbOTIAM so s.0.00.0i0«.cicleiae ve 6 bes id en'ere 818, 558 
Baptist 593,553 {Roman Catholic............. ; sees] 8,342,826 
eek 239,766 ||Ukrainian (Greek) Catholic. . ‘ 189, 653 
AS 254, 368) | United Church: | ees e occ cceeccdsecccee 3,664, 008 
662, 7440 NOG Heneies icles deere Peele cw newrerenint 767, 374 


152, 452 
143, 877 Palas Se Stl 18,238, 247 
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11.— Official Language and Mother Tongue, Census 1961 


Official Language! Mother Tongue? 
. Total : 
Province or : : : Neither 
F Population] English French English ors 4 
Territory Only Only: Be eibrerench ne ae English French Other 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland...... 457 , 853 450,945 522 5,299 1,087 451, 530 3, 150 3,173 
Prince Edward Is- 
lan dite tins b= oils 104, 629 95, 296 1,219 7,938 176 95, 564 7,958 1,107 
Nova Scotia....... 737, 007 684, 805 5, 938 44,987 1,277 680, 233 39, 568 17,206 
New Brunswick.... 597,936 370, 922 112,054 113, 495 1, 465 378, 633 210, 530 8,773 
Quebeo-2.nesdane es 5,259,211 608,635 | 3,254,850 | 1,338,878 56, 848 697,402 | 4,269, 689 292, 120 
Ontario. se. eee 6, 236,092 || 5,548,766 95, 236 493, 270 98,820 || 4, 834, 623 425, 302 976, 167 
Manitobaea.c- oon: 921, 686 825,955 7,954 68, 368 19, 409 584, 526 60, 899 276, 261 
Saskatchewan...... 925,181 865, 821 3, 853 42,074 13, 433 638, 156 36, 163 250, 862 
All bertannivaets = asc: 1,331,944 || 1,253, 824 5,534 56, 920 15, 666 962,319 42,276 327,349 
British Columbia..| 1,629,082 |} 1,552,560 2,559 57,504 16,459 || 1,318, 498 26,179 284, 405 
Yukon Territory... 14, 628 13,679 38 825 86 10, 869 443 3,316 
Northwest Terri- 
POVIeS tars ey sc, 3 22,998 13,554 109 1,614 7,721 8,181 994 13, 823 
Canada........ 18,238,247 ||12, 284,762 | 3,489,866 2,281,172 232,447 110,660,534 | 5,123,151 2,454,562 
1 Population speaking one, both or neither of the official languages. 2 Language first spoken in childhood 


and still understood. 


12.—Annual Estimates of Population, by Province, as at June 1, 1951-62 


Norg.—At every census the previous post-censal estimates, made at June 1 each year, are adjusted to the newly 
recorded population figures. Figures for 1951, 1956 and 1961 are census figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be found 
in the 1936 Year Book, p. 141; for 1905-30 in the 1946 edition, p. 127; for 1931-40 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 143; and 
for 1941-50 in the 1961 edition, p. 165. 


Year Nfld. | P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Yukon|N.W.T.| Canada 


000 *000 000 | 7000 "000 *000 "000 *000 000 *000 "000 *000 "000 
1950 ee 361 98 643 516 | 4,056 | 4,598 776 832 939 | 1,165 9 16 | 14,009 
19525 eis 374 100 653 526 | 4,174 | 4,788 798 843 973 | 1,205 9 16 || 14,459 
NOR SG odines 383 101 663 533 | 4,269 | 4,941 809 861 | 1,012 | 1,248 9 16 |) 14,845 
1954 ries © 395 101 673 540 | 4,388 | 5,115 823 873 | 1,057 | 1,295 10 17 || 15,287 
ICDS cones 406 | 100 683 547 | 4,517 | 5,266 839 878 | 1,091 | 1,342 il 18 || 15,698 
1956....... 415 99 695 555 | 4,628 | 5,405 850 881 | 1,123 | 1,399 12 19 || 16,081 
195 (ieperemtecor= 424 99 701 562 | 4,769 | 5,636 862 880 | 1,164 | 1,482 12 19 || 16,610 
AQBSiaerest 432 100 709 571 | 4,904 | 5,821 875 891 | 1,206 | 1,538 13 20 | 17,080 
L959 erecta 441 101 719 582 | 5,024 | 5,969 891 907 | 1,248 | 1,567 13 21) 17,483 
196Osre ew. 448 103 727 589 | 5,142 | 6,111 906 915 | 1,291 | 1,602 14 22 |) 17,870 
tt oeeae 458 105 737 598 | 5,259 | 6,236 922 925 | 1,332 | 1,629 14 23 || 18,238 


1962) yeercre 470 106 746 607 | 5,366 | 6,342 935 930 | 1,370 | 1,659 15 24 | 18.570 
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